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npABLATURE  (Lat.  Tabvlahsra,  from  Tabula, 
'^  a  table  or  flat  surface,  prepared  for  writing ; 
ItaL  IntavoUttura  or  IrUabolatura;  Fr.  Tabla- 
tart;  Genn.  Tabtdaiur),  (a)  The  word  applied 
to  their  list  of  rules  by  the  Meistersingers  from 
the  'tables'  upon  which  they  were  recorded. 
(6)  A  system  of  indicating  musical  sounds  (in 
general  use  between  the  15th  and  18th  centuries 
for  the  music  of  certain  instruments)  which, 
not  following  normal  notation,  made  use  of 
letters,  numbers,  or  other  signs.  The  chief 
difference  of  principle  between  notation  and 
tftbUture  is  that  in  the  former  pitch  and  time 
values  are  combined  in  one  sign;  in  the  latter 
two  are  necessary.  (It  will  be  seen  that  some 
Guitar  tablature  is  an  exception  to  this.)  Of 
this  system  there  are  two  different  classes: 
(I)  That  in  which  the  signs  employed  directly  in- 
dicated the  musical  note.  To  this  class  belong 
most  Organ  and  Clavier  tablature;  rarely  that 
for  string  and  wind  instruments ;  and,  in  the  rare 
cases  in  which  notation  is  not  used,  that  for  vocal 
worlcs.  (2)  That  in  which  the  signs  employed  in- 
dicated the  musical  notes  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  frets,  stops,  or  keys  —  that  is,  where 
the  sign  indicated  the  fret  on  the  string,  the  hole 
of  the  pipe  or  the  nimiber  of  the  key  on  the  key- 
board where  the  finger  should  rest  in  order  to 
{voduoe  the  required  note.  To  this  class  belongs 
tablature  for  all  the  different  varieties  of  Lute 
(Theorbo,  Arch-lute,  Chitarrone,  etc.),  for  Man- 
dora,  Cittern,  Angelica,  Calichon,  Orpharion, 
Vihueladamano,  Guitar,  Viols,  Violin,  etc.,  also 
for  wind  instruments  and  (rarely)  keyboard. 


<1)  It  was  chiefly  in  Germany  that  tablature  of 
the  first  class  was  used,  other  countries,  with  few 
exceptions,  employing  notation  for  keyboard 
music,  and  tablature  of  the  second  class  for  that 
of  other  instruments.  The  word  was,  however, 
often  and  wrongly  used  for  organ  and  clavier 
music  which  was  printed  in  ordinary  notation : 
Tablature  dea  Orguea,  EBpinettea,  etc.  IrUabolO' 
tura  d*Organo.  Cierman  organ  tablature  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  of  any  of  the  systems  which  were 
in  use  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and 
the  most  ancient  examples  are  of  a  mixed  no- 
tation and  tablature,  the  former  for  right  hand, 
the  latter  for  left  hand.  This  particular  variety 
was  in  use  in  south-west  Germany  only  between 
1440  and  1530,  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  mixed  notation  and  tablature  used  for  songs 
with  accompaniments.  The  ordinary  or  normal 
kind  was  a  simple  and  fairly  elastic  method  of 
indicating  the  notes  by  means  of  letters  without 
the  assistance  of  the  stave.  The  various  octaves 
were  differentiated  by  different  styles  of  letters, 
and  were  called  great,  little,  one-line,  two-line, 
etc.,  octaves,  according  to  those  letters.  Sharps 
were  indicated  by  means  of  a  little  tail  attached 
to  the  letter,  and  the  confusion  of  such  a 
system  is  exhibited  in  the  fact  that,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  when  keyboard  tabla- 
ture was  in  use,  the  scale  possessed  but  one 
fiat  —  &t^.  There  were  considerable  variations 
in  the  manner  of  writing  the  different  octaves, 
and  the  following  three  different  explanations  of 
the  keyboard  will  be  of  use  in  transcribing  the 
signs. 


1. — ViBDUNo:  Miiaiea  getutaeht,  1511. 


2.  —  Agricola:  Musica  insbrumenUdU  deudaeh,  1528. 
^^»ahcd^cVQ^J'ho''d^^jf^^zf%Z^d^tfJ^^ 


i^PAlqCDEF 


aa'e^cc  dd  ctJF^ 


3. — Amerbach:  Orgd  oder  Inttrumeni  TabahUur,  1571. 
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The  compass  in  the  first  two  examples  is  from 


in  the  third  from 


^<^— ; 


and  in  the  latter  the  short  com- 


pass in  the  bass  may  be  seen  by  the  two  low- 
est tones  occupying  the  black  keys  otherwise 
sounding /IF  and  gt. 

Although  Praetorius  (Syntagma  Musicum, 
1615)  recommended  a  better  differentiation  of 
intervals  (the  tail  pointing  up  for  a  flat,  down 
for  a  sharp),  the  signs  given  above  continued  in 
general  use  as  long  as  tablature  was  employed 
for  keyed  instruments. 

Time-values  had  separate  signs  attached  to 
them,  and  the  following  were  usual: — 


H  =   • 

J  -  r<»  ^ 

O    m      1 

-r-  ^"  J 

J  -  r  «  h 

^"    r  »    1 

A  dotted  note  was  indicated  the  same  way  as  in 
notation,  i,e,  | .  for  ■^-  etc  Bests  were  indi- 
cated as  follows:   ^    .  T  r°  the  others 

-»  or  J-  for  -^ 

having  the  same  signs  as  the  notes  themselves, 
only  being  attached  to  no  letters  there  was  no 
confusion.  When  notes  of  identical  value 
followed  each  other  their  tails  were  generally 

connected:  ITFFFF^^  etc.  These  signs  were 
placed  above  every  part  in  the  music,  t.e.  in  a 
polyphonic  composition  of  four  parts  each  one 
had  its  sign  attached,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  misunderstanding  in  playing  them  together. 
This  method,  as  will  be  seen,  was  a  much  more 
thorough-going  one  than  that  employed  by 
lutenists  in  setting  their  polyphonic  arrange- 
ments. An  illustration  follows,  taken  from 
Amerbach's  book  referred  to  above,  together 
with  a  transcription  of  the  same,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  dt  is  written  for  et^  repeatedly. 


Amsrbaoh,  Orgd  oder  Instrument 
TahilcUur,  1571. 
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(2)  With  regard  to  tablature  of  the  second 
class,  it  is  acknowledged  by  Virdung  that  its 
first  appeal  was  to  those  who  'had  not  learned 


singing,'  t.«.  who  could  not  read  notation  and 
therefore  knew  the  required  musical  note  only 
when  it  was  found  by  means  of  the  fret  or  stop. 
('  Den  andem  dye  das  nitt  singen  kiinden,  den 
ist  eyn  modus  erdacht,  der  tabiilaturen,  sye  zu 
underweisen,  uff  den  instrumenten  zu  lemen.') 
The  practice,  however,  of  employing  tablature 
for  the  music  of  many  instruments  on  which 
notes  had  to  be  'made'  by  the  performer,  was 
a  very  general  one  among  trained  musicians  as 
well  as  amateurs,  and  whether  the  system  was 
musical  or  not  it  remained  more  or  less  un- 
questioned so  long  as  the  instruments  were 
patronised.  Under  this  class  of  tablature 
there  are  two  special  divisions,  i.e.  (a)  that 
without  fines;   and  (6)  that  with  lines. 

(a)  This  is  the  least  important  division,  as  it 
includes  only  Gemam  lute  tablature  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  inventor  of 
this  uncouth  system  was  a  certain  Conrad 
Paumann  (tl473),  whose  tomb  may  still  be 
seen  outside  the  south  door  of  the  Frauenkirche 
m  Munich.  He  was  celebrated  as  an  organist 
as  weU  as  lutenist,  and  was  blind  besides. 
There  were  critics  of  the  system  from  the 
beginning,  and  Agricola  makes  merry  over  it, 
sajring  that  only  a  blind  nuin  could  have  been 
capable  of  inventing  it.  Its  unusual  ways 
were  probably  the  reason  that  the  fame  of  early 
German  composers  for  the  lute  never  went  very 
far  away  from  home,  for  not  until  they  dis- 
carded it  for  the  French  method  do  we  find 
them  taking  their  proper  place.  That  there 
was  some  national  pride  and  jealousy  concerned 
in  keeping  it  up  as  long  as  possible  seems 
probable,  for  Melchior  Newsidler  tried  to  intro- 
duce Italian  tablature  into  his  country  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  only  to  meet  with 
great  opposition  and  some  reproaches.  It 
finally  died  a  natural  death  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  1592  being  the  date  of  the  last 
pubUshed  collection.  French  tablature  was 
thereafter  employed  in  Germany  exclusively. 

The  system  being  invented  in  the  days  of 
lutes  of  five  strings,  its  alphabet  (which  indi- 
cated the  frets)  fitted  the  five  strings  and  no 
more.  When  a  sixth  became  common,  as  it 
did  early  in  the  16th  century,  other  signs  had 
to  be  invented.  The  ordinary  alphabet  there- 
fore began  on  the  tenor  or  MiUeVbfrummer^  the 
string  next  to  the  lowest  in  the  usual  six-string 
lute.  The  letters  read  across  the  finger-board, 
not  down  the  strings  as  in  Italian  and  French 
systems;  open  strings  were  indicated  by  large 
numerals.  We  give  a  diagram  of  the  finger- 
board, with  the  indications  of  all  frets  in  the 
five  strings,  as  well  as  the  various  ways  that 
different  lutenists  had  of  indicating  the  lowest 
bass  string,  or  Grossbrummer.  The  Gothic 
letters  of  the  German  alphabet  have  been  re- 
placed by  the  ordinary  ones. 

A  seventh  string,  which  was  used  by  many 
Germans  in  the  16th  century  (although  it  was 
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eommon  to  lower  the  GrostbrummeT  a  whole 
tone  when  demanded  by  the  coznpaas  of  a  piece, 
ftpnctice  known  as  playing  im  Abzug),  further 
^  added  to  the  confusion  by 
being  sometimes  indicated 
in  capital  letters,  the 
same  as  Judenkiinig  em- 
ploys for  the  Gro9tbrurtV' 
mer;    but  as  this  seventh 
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This  was  the   only  means  lutenists  had   of 
arriving  at  contrapuntal  efifects. 

The  tuning  in  use  in  Germany  throughout 
the  16th  century  was  what  was  universally 
called  the  'normal'  tuning: 
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(f)      (a)      Id) 


that  is,  from  lowest  to  highest,  but  this  often 
varied  according  to  the  size  of 
1st  fnt  the  lute.  Praetorius  mentions 
seven  dififerent  sizes  (see  Lute)  ; 
and  in  any  case  the  pitch  was 
by  no  means  definite,  for  the 
top  string  was  only  tuned  as 
high  as  it  could  bear  and  the 
other  strings  accordingly.  All 
instruction-books  in  all  coun- 
tries make  a  particular  point 
of  this  (to  quote  only  one, 
Thomas  Robinson's  Schocle  of 
Mvsick,  1603,  'First  set  up 
the  treble  so  high  as  you  dare 
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venter  for  breaking,'  etc.),  so 
that  the  actual  key  in  which 
transcriptions  of  lute  music  are 
made  reproduces  the  original 
with  no  exactitude  of  pitch. 
The  intervals  are  the  only  in^ 
portant  consideration.  An  ex- 
ample of  German  lute  tablature 
is  now  given,  together  with  a 
literal  transcription. 


rtring  was  not  stopped  very  often  it  did  not  so 
much  matter. 

Time-values  were  indicated  by  sig^ns  above 
the  letters,  one  sign  doing  work  for  all  parts 
played  together,  and  holding  good  until  re- 
placed by  another  sign.  Most  German  tablar- 
ture,  however,  especially  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  repeats  its  signs  over  every 
letter.  They  are  the  same  as  those  in  Organ 
tablature,  given  on  p.  2. 

The  music  thus  written  was  barred  not 
altogether  according  to  modem  ideas,  but  on 
the  whole  fairly  systematically.  Time-signa- 
tures  were  common,  but  not  by  any  means 
tnvariable,  some  printers  always  ignoring  them. 
The  tablature  was  further  complicated  by  signs 
W  left  hand  fingering  (sometimes  right  hand), 
BBMnlly  one,  two,  three  or  four  points  (•:•:) 

),  and  another  sign,  sometimes 

s&  utensk  (^),  sometimes  a  single  or  doable 
^  (+  ^)  which  indicated  that  the  fret 
which  it  referred  to  must  be  held  down  as  long 
*fi  possible  by  the  left-hand  finger  stopping  it. 


Hans  Oerlx,  Tahulatiir,  1538. 
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(&)  The  tablature  which  made  use  of  lines  in- 
cludes all  that  except  the  German  kind  which 
we  have  been  considering.  The  lines,  when 
tabulating  music  for  plucked-string  or  bowed  in- 
struments, indicated  the  strings ;  when  for  the 
pipe  they  indicated  the  holes ;  when  for  the  key- 
board they  referred  to  the  four  parts  of  the 
mtudc,  Cantus,  Altus,  Tenor,  Bass.  As  the 
examples  of  the  latter  kind  of  tablature  are 
comparatively  few,  being  confined  to  some 
Spanish  organists,  they  may  be  here  dismissed 
with  the  explanation  that  the  forty-two  keys  of 
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the  keyboard,  from 


were 


numbered  and  the  numbers  were  placed  upon 
the  four  lines  representing  the  different  voice 
parts.  An  example  of  this  may  be  seen  at 
p.  30  of  Tappert's  Sang  und  Klang;  also 
(p.  44)  of  another  kind  of  keyboard  tablature 
in  which  thQ  four  lines  represent  the  note  /, 
while  the  octaves  are  differentiated  by  dots  or 
lines  attached  to  the  lettere. 

Tablature,  French  and  Italian,  for  instru- 
ments belonging  to  the  lute  tribe,  is  by  far  the 
most  important  of  all,  and  it  extends  over  three 
centuries  —  from  the  early  16th  to  the  early 
19th.  The  principle  made  use  of  by  both  kinds 
was  the  same,  although  details  varied  consider- 
ably. It  may  be  roughly  said  that  Italian 
tablature  was  confined  to  its  own  country  and 
to  Spain  (with  here  and  there  exceptions  to  be 
met  with  in  England  and  Germany);  French 
tablature  was  adopted  in  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, England,  and  Germany  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  The  French  kind  is  undoubtedly 
the  earliest  in  origin,  but  the  earliest  known 
examples  of  lute  tablature  are  Italian.  This 
latter  system  made  use  of  six  lines  (some  time 
before  the  six-string  lute  was  common  in  the 
rest  of  Europe)  upon  each  of  which  were  placed 
numbers  to  indicate  frets.  (The  numbere  were 
sometimes  upon,  sometimes  above  the  line.) 
The  lowest  line  represented  the  highest  string 
and  the  numbers  began  at  the  first  fret,  repeat- 
ing themselves  down  each  string,  the  open  string 
being  indicated  by  the  figure  nought  (0).  Above 
the  ninth  frets  Italian  tablature  progressed  in 
cither  Arabic  or  Roman  numerals  with  points 
above  them,  t.e.  10  or  x,  11  or  x,  12  or  x. 
The  chromatic  scale  would  therefore  appear  as 
follows: — 


-H»-J-?-»-4 


O-l-S-3-4 


-o-i-a-a 


«-l-»-»-4- 


-o-i-a-»-4- 


«-i-»-»-4-»  etc 


from 


^ 


tog 


jo: 


When  diapasons,  or  extra  bass  strings  became 
general,  they  were  indicated  by  numerals  above 
the  top  line,which  varied  with  different  printers, 
some  using  Arabic,  some  Roman.  As  a  rule 
the  following  are  met  with: -6- 8  9  X  11  12  13, 
indicating  the  7th  to  the  13th  string,  or  the 
1st  to  the  7th  string  (octave)  below  the  bass. 
As  no  lute  before  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  had  so  many  diapasons. these  signs  are 
of  course  lacking  in  16th-century  tablature  — 
until  about  1590  when  they  commence. 

Time-values  were  indicated  by  the  same 
means  described  above  under  organ  tablature, 
although  the  signs  employed  by  different  print- 
ers naturally  varied  in  small  details.  As  a  rule, 
except  in  the  earliest  books  where  the  signs  are 
repeated  for  every  note,  they  did  duty  for  as 


long  as  the  value  remained  unchanged.  Later 
on,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and 
generally  throughout  the  17th,  ordinary  notes 
were  uaedj  rather  than  the  signs  above  described, 

i.«.  (^  <J  J  J^  etc.  There  were  further  signs  for 
fingering  (mostly  right  hand,  indicated  by  one 
]K)int  under  the  letter,  9  for  the  thumb,  and 
two  points  ^  for  other  fingers)  ;  signs  for 
holding  the  fingers  down  on  the  frets,  indicated 
by  X  or  ^  ;  slurs  and  bows  for  legato  playing  ; 


signs  for  arpeggi,  :^i:p:i ;  for  shakes,  two  points 

above  a  letter  (  2  )i  or  a  capital  T  mider  a  letter, 

(m).    The  following  example,  with  transcription. 

according  to  the  normal  tuning  (see  above), 
which  prevailed  until  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  will  illustrate  what  has  been  said:  — 

Ant.  Rotta'8  IiUavolatura,  1546. 
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By  the  French  method  the  tablature  lines 
(of  which  for  the  better  part  of  the  16th  century 
there  were  but  five,  after  that  six)  were  reversed, 
the  top  line  representing  the  highest  string,  the 
bottom  the  lowest.  Moreover,  lettere  of  the 
alphabet  were  employed  instead  of  nimieralsy 
the  open  string  being  indicated  by  a,  the  first 
fret  on  each  string  by  &,  the  second  by  c,  and 
so  on.     The  ascending  chromatic  scale,  from 


:,  was  therefore  written  thus  :^ 


a:u:cli:e^^^ 


^^^^^^Ii 


a4H^^  «-*-<^/- 


:eta 


(In  five-line  tablature  frets  on  the  sixth  string 
were  indicated  by  lettere  underneath  the  fifth 
line.)  Diapasons,  which  were  not  in  use  until 
after  5-line  tablature  had  become  superseded  by 
that  of  six,  were  indicated  by  lettere  underneath 
the  bottom  line,  and  varied  a  good  deal  accord- 
ing to  the  tuning.  When  there  was  but  one 
diapason  (during  the  early  yeara  of  the  17th 
century)  it  was  generally,  at  least  in  England, 
tuned  a  fourth  below  the  bass  or  sixth  string 
and  stopped  like  the  other  strings.  When 
there  were  two  dispasons,  the  second  was  tuned 
a  whole  tone  below  the  firet.  In  this  case  they 
were  indicated  as  follows: — 
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/•   a    6    e_  d    c 


■2?*^ 


Where  diapasons  increased  to  four,  five,  or  (in 
tHeorboes)  six,  they  were  tuned  in  descending 
diitonie  intervals,  and  appeared  as  follows, 
leeording  to  the  key  of  the  piece : — 


a   /»    (aorb    JJa    //aorjjb    ///a    4    6 

ue. 


g; 


1^ 


These,  being  often  coupled  with  octaves, 
like  some  of  the  '  fingered '  strings,  we  some- 
times find  (in  the  18th  century)  a  direction 
for  the  pair  to  be  played  as  two  separate  tones  ; 
in  vhich  case  it  was  indioated  by  a  capital  and 
a  small  letter,  i.e.  ///A  ///a  which,  translated, 

would  sound   ^        ^^^. 

Time-values  were  written  in  the  same  way 
IS  in  Italian  or  German  lute  tablature,  except 
that  the  tails  were  scarcely  ever  run  together, 
nd  in  the  17th  century  notes,  together  with 
I  very  free  version  of  ttkem,  became  general, 


ie. 


etc     "What  has  been  said 


of  bar  lines  in  German  lute  tablature  holds  good 
for  Italian  and  French ;  also  the  use  of  time 
agnatnres.  Fingering  signs  (much  the  same 
is  Italian,  except  for  the  use  of  a  p  or  the 

number  1  for  the  right  hand  thumb->      or  ?) ; 

fences  or  signs  for  holding  the  finger  on  the  fret, 
(expressed  by  a  stroke  or  bow  under  the  letters 

^^s=^^~) ;  eatouffemenis  or  signs  for  sud- 
denly deadening  the  sound  of  a  string  (i.e.  «» 
«r^;  called  the  Tut  by  Maoe,  and  indicated 

■> —  *•) ;  arpeggi,  -i- ;  and  numerous  signs 

for  ornaments  of  which  the  following  are  most 
commonly  found  in  French  and  German  collec- 
tions of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries;  shakes 
*nd  mordents  (the  signs  generally  at  the  right 
or  left  of  the  letter,  sometimes  below)  (  x  , 
T  A  A  ■  •  '^^^  *  7  ^  II)  \  appoggiature 
^•>.*>>/a  r^)j  t^®  vibrato  (x  :^  ,•  A^r)\ 
Mdes  these  Mace  has  the  following,  whose  ex- 
planation is  lengthy  and  best  found  by  referring 
to  his  ifuaick's  Monument,  1676 — the  Elevation 

(-:.?),  single  relish  (.*.),  and  double  relish  (:':). 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  sign  employed  by 
uiiferent  Intenists  meant  sometimes  two  quite 
different  ornaments,  and  this  confusion  makes 
^y  stndy  of  lute  ornamentation  extremely 
complicated. 


The  normal  tuning  mentioned  above  gave 
place  generally,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  to  what  was  known  as  the  normal 

French  tuning,  t.e. 


•'«»- 


i 


■257— 

(although  others  besides  were  frequently  em- 
ployed, notably  by  Mace),  and  with  this  key 
we  may  transcribe  the  following  illustration. 

Ls  Sage  de  Bicu^c,  Cabinet  der  Lautenf  1605. 
t  rn 


etc. 


Tablature  of  all  other  stringed  instruments, 
with  one  exception  (the  shorthand  kind  em- 
ployed for  guitar  music),  is  founded  on  one  of 
those  systems  for  the  lute  already  explained, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  tuning  of 
the  instrument  in  order  to  be  able  to  transcribe. 
The  French  method  was  by  far  the  most  general, 
and  the  only  variations  consisted  in  the  number 
of  lines  employed.  These  followed  the  number 
•  of  strings  upon  the  instrmnent  up  to  six  (very 
exceptionally  eight)  beyond  which  the  strings 
were  indicated  in  some  such  way  as  lute  dia- 
pasons were.  16th-century  Germans  used  their 
own  tablature  for  the  Viols  and  Violin  while 
the  French  and  Italian  methods  were  employed 
in  other  countries  for  instruments  of  those 
families.  Much  Gamba  music  in  England  was 
written  in  tablature  (called  Lyra  or  Leero  way), 
and  a  great  many  collections  of  this  have  been 
and  still  are  mistaken  for  lute  music.  The  test 
is  to  observe  whether  there  are  any  gaps  in  the 
letters  of  the  chords  ;  where  there  are  none 
throughout  a  collection  it  may  be  safely  con- 
sidered viol  music,  as  of  course  chords  played  by 
a  bow  could  not  leave  out  any  string,  and  luten- 
ists  rarely  made  their  chords  so  close  as  not  to 
do  that  fairly  often. 

As  there  were  a  number  of  ways  of  writing 
guitar  music,  the  confusion  of  these  is  some- 
times considerable.  During  the  16th  century 
it  was  written  in  ordinary  French  or  Italian 
lute  tablature  (nimibers  or  letters  on  four  or 
five  lines  according  to  the  number  of  strings) ; 
but  in  1606  Montesardo  brought  out  a  method 
(Nova  inventione  d*  irUavolatura  per  wnare  It 
balletti  sopra  la  chitarra  BpagniuaiLa  senza  numeri 
e  note)  which  was  adopted  with  modifications 
and  additions  by  all  countries,  although  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  earlier  method.  It  was  a 
kind  of  shorthand,  a  series  of  letters  and  signs 
to  indicate  whole  chords;  and  it  differed  from 
all  other  tablature  by  the  fact  that  In  each  sign 
employed  both  pitch  and  time  values  were 
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combined.  The  following  is  the  table  of  signs 
with  their  translation  and  a  transcription.  Mon- 
tesardo's  tuning  of  the  guitar  was  the  normal 
one,  and  resembled  that  of  the  lute  without  the 

chanterelle,  i.e.  (g|   I     ^J^A    '   -=,  although 

^^   ^  I — ^  —^ 


-1- 

-ii- 

-o 


B 

-a— 


-I- 


D 

-i- 

-o— 


B 


-I- 

-o- 


+ 

-a- 


-o- 
-•- 


Transcription — 


the  pitch  varied  as  it  did  in  lute  tuning,  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  stretching  the  highest 
string  could  bear.  The  three  highest  tonea 
were  coupled  with  unisons,  the  two  lowest 
generally  with  octaves,  although  this  was  not 
invariable.  (In  the  transcription  the  octaves 
are  given,  but  not  the  unisons.) 

G  H  I  K         L         K         IT 
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-S- 


-1— — T »- 

-i — 
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Time-values  were  indicated  by  capital  and 
small  letters,  the  former  having  twice  the  value 
of  the  latter;  dotted  notes  were  represented  by 
letters  with  dots,  i.e.  (A  ^),  (aj),  (a.  J.) 
There  were  no  bar  divisions,  and  as  the  above 
were  the  only  signs  employed,  there  was  some 
confusion  in  differentiation,  for  example,  a.  a  a 
standing  for  J.  J^  J  The  manner  of  striking 
these  chords  (either  from  the  lowest  upwards, 
da  giU  in  ait,  or  from  the  highest  downwards, 
da  sii  in  giit)  was  further  indicated  by  a  line 
which  divided  the  letters  from  each  other,  letters 
below  the  line  being  struck  upwards,  above  the 
line  downwards,  i.e. 


translated  thus  :•« 


-aTT^ 


Other  methods,  in  either  capital   or  Gonall 

letters  only,  made  use  of  bar  lines,  with  strokes 

above  or  below  the  horisontal  line  to  indicate 

upward  or  downward  striking  of  the  chords. 

The  time-values  were  sometimes  indicated  by 
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notes,  sometimes  left  vaguely  to  the  imaginar- 
tion,  i.e. 


1  M     '*        M     ' 

translated  thus : — 
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irA 


I 


I 


"TT" 


tianslated  thus : — 


Mersenne's  Harmonie  UniveradUf  1637,  gives 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  methods  translated  as 
follows  into  French  tablature,  using  the  alphabet 
only  as  far  as  P.  (The  open  strings  are  implied.) 
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In  the  ^Mniah  signs  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dot 
bedde  the  number  indicates  the  minor  of  the 
chord  represented  by  a  number  without  the  dot. 
This  kind  of  shorthand  was  of  great  convenience 
in  indicating  the  accompaniments  to  songs,  for 
the  economy  of  space  resulting  from  the  lack  of 
stave  was  considerable,  i.e. 

D  O       E 


P 


^^. 


1=2^ 


11  fUte    •     .     to 

Different  masters  of  the  instrument  somewhat 
varied  the  chords  of  the  alphabet  according  to 
their  own  fancy,  and  later  ones  added  many  new, 
which  were  generally  explained  in  a  table  pre- 
fixed to  the  music.     Another  tuning  was  also  in 

use  later  in  the  17th  century,  i.e.  (g    tJrT 

Some  guitarists  who  employed  ordinary  lute 
tabbture  with  its  time- values,  indicated  by  the 
tails  of  the  latter  the  striking  upwards  or  down- 

waHs  of  their  chords,  thus: J\  V  Others 
of  a  later  date,  of  whom  Francesco  Ck>rbetta  is 
the  best  known,  employed  a  combination  of 
ordinary  lute  tablature  with  the  shorthand 
alphabet,  and  this  of  course  was  much  better 
suited  to  solo  music.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
illustration  that  Corbetta  makes  use  of  the 
ordinary  time-values,  while  for  pla3ing  the 
chords  he  uses  strokes  above  or  below  the  line. 

CoxBiTTA :  Vasrii  Capritii^  1648. 
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He  also  advises  that  the  fourth  string  should  be 
ooupled  with  an  octave  instead  of  unison,  which 
looks  as  if  unisons  were  general  in  the  lower 
strings.  His  reason  is  that  the  'harmony'  is 
thereby  improved  ('  les  deux  unisones  ne  com- 
posent  point  d'harmonie'),  and  indeed  the  chief 
defect  of  this  kind  of  tablature  is  the  anomalous 
'hannony'  it  sometimes  produces,  chords  fre- 
quently lacking  their  fundamental  notes,  even 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  pieces,  a  defect  which 
not  even  Corbetta  could  remedy. 

Signs  for  fingering,  tenties,  ornaments,  legato, 
etc.  were  also  freely  used  in  guitar  tablature, 
being  in  some  cases  identical  with  those  used 
by  lutenists.  After  the  fashion  of  lute  pla}ring 
b^gan  to  make  way  for  that  of  the  guitar,  tabla- 
ture for  the  latter  instrument  took  on  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  other,  especially  in 
regard  to  solo  music,  and  we  find  the  same  tables 
of  signs  which  are  met  with  in  17th-  and 
18th-eentury  lute  collections. 


Tablature  for  wind  instruments  (German 
Flute,  Hautboy,  Flageolot,  etc.)  also  employed 
lines  (six,  seven  or  eight)  which  represented  the 
holes,  and  dots  placed  upon  them  indicated  the 
particular  hole  to  be  stopped.  This  method, 
founded  on  the  same  principle  as  lute  tablature, 
lasted  into  the  18th  centuiy,  but  did  not  survive 
the  better-known  system.  A  clear  exposition  of 
pipe  tablature  is  to  be  found  in  Thomas  Greet- 
ing's Pleasant  Companion  .  .  .  for  the  Flageolet, 
1682.  The  music  is  indicated  by  dots  or  small 
strokes  on  six  lines,  and  when  all  the  holes  are 
open  by  O ;  a  cross  through  the  stroke  refers  to 
the  'pinching  notes'  or  octave  higher  than  the 
ordinary  dots.  Time  signatures  are  indicated 
the  same  way  as  in  lute  tablature.  Ornaments 
(beats  and  shakes),  slurs,  etc.  are  also  freely 
used.  The  method  miay  be  studied  in  the  fol- 
lowing illustration. 

GsEETi^fQ :  The  Pleasant  Companion,  1682. 

J  J. /J. -TJ  JJ.  ^  J  J 
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Printed  tablature  books  are  legion,  and  range 
from  the  earliest  Italian  publication  (Petrucci, 
1507)  to  as  late  as  1760  (In  MS.  to  the  early 
19th  century),  lute  tablature  beginning  as  well 
as  ending  the  list.  The  name  Tablature  was, 
probably  even  later  than  this,  used  for  figured 
bass  (in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  this  was 
often  called  Theorbo  tablature,  because  of  the 
strictly  accompanying  qualities  of  that  instru- 
ment), and  we  might  even  apply  it  to  our  own 
Tonic-Sol-fa  system.  The  student  who  has  not 
the  opportunity  to  consult  the  original  collec- 
tions may  find  examples  and  facsimiles  of  many 
different  kinds  of  tablature  not  illustrated  here, 
in  Tappert's  Sang  und  Klang  aus  alter  Zeit 
referred  to  above,  and  in  Chilesotti's  various 
publications  on  the  subject;  explanations  of 
different  methods  may  also  be  found  scattered 
through  the  volumes  of  the  Monatefiefte  fUr 
Musikgeschichte  and  the  International  Musical 
Society.  j.  d. 

TABLE  ENTERTAINMENT.  A  species  of 
performance  consisting  generally  of  a  mixture 
of  narration  and  singing  delivered  by  a  single 
individual  seated  behind  a  table  facing  the 
audience.  When  or  by  whom  it  was  originated 
seems  doubtful.  [George  Alexander  Steevens 
gave  entertainments  in  which  he  was  the  sole 
performer  at  Marlborough  Gardens,  Dublin, 
in  August  1752.]  In  May  1775,  R.  Baddeley 
the  comedian  (the  original  Moses  -  in  The 
School  for  Scandal),  gave  an  entertainment  at 
Marylebone  Gardens,  described  as  '  an  attempt 
at  a  sketch  of  the  times  in  a  variety  of  cari- 
catures, accompanied  with  a  whimsical  and 
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satirical  dissertation  on  each  character*;  and 
in  the  June  following  Qeorge  Saville  Carey  gave 
at  the  same  place  '  A  Lecture  on  Mimicry/  in 
which  he  introduced  imitations  of  the  principal 
theatrical  performers  and  vocalists  of  the  period. 
John  CollinSy  an  actor,  in  1775  gave  in  London 
a  table  entertainment,  written  by  himself, 
called  '  The  Elements  of  Modem  Oratory/  in 
which  he  introduced  imitations  of  Garrick  and 
Foote.  After  giving  it  for  forty-two  times  in 
London  he  repeated  it  in  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Birmingham.  He  subse- 
quently gave,  with  great  success,  an  entertain- 
ment, also  written  by  himself,  called  'The 
Evening  Brush,'  containing  several  songs  which 
became  very  popular.  Charles  Dibdin  com- 
menced in  1789  a  series  of  table  entertainments 
in  which  song  was  the  prominent  feature,  and 
which  he  continued  with  great  success  until 
1801.  Dibdin's  position  as  a  table  entertainer 
was  unique.  He  united  in  himself  the  functions 
of  author,  composer,  narrator,  singer,  and 
accompanist.  On  April  3,  1816,  the  elder 
Charles  Mathews  gave,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
his  '  Mail  Coach  Adventures,'  the  first  of  a 
series  of  table  entertainments  which  he  con- 
tinued to  give  for  many  years,  and  with  which 
he  achieved  an  unprecedented  success.  Into 
these  his  wonderful  powerof  f>erBonation  enabled 
him  to  introduce  a  new  feature.  After  stooping 
behind  his  table  he  quickly  reappeared  with 
his  head  and  shoulders  in  costimie,  representing 
to  the  life  some  singular  character.  His  success 
led  to  similar  performances  by  others.  Fore- 
most among  these  were  the  comedians  John 
Keeve  and  Frederick  Yates,  whose  forit  was 
imitation  of  the  principal  actors  of  the  day. 
W.  S.  Woodin  gave  for  several  seasons,  with 
very  great  success,  table  entertainments  at  the 
Lowther  Rooms,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
Henry  Phillips,  the  bass  singer,  and  John 
Wilson,  the  Scotch  tenor,  gave  similar  enter- 
tainments, of  a  more  closely  musical  kind ;  and 
Edney,  the  Frasers,  and  others,  have  followed 
in  their  wake.  [See  Phillips,  Henbt;  and 
Wilson,  John.]  w.  h.  h. 

TABOR,  a  small  drum  usually  associated 
with  the  tabor  pipe.  Pipe-and-tabor  playing 
is  not  quite  dead  in  certain  rural  districts 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  the  tabors  em- 
ployed by  the  rustic  performers  are  generally 
about  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  across,  and  six  or 
seven  inches  deep;  they  are  timed  by  the  two 
heads  being  drawn  togetherwitha  lace.  The  pipe 
and  tabor  are  sometimes  locally  called  '  Whittle 
and  Dub';  the  latter  being  the  tabor.  The 
whittle  (probably  a  corruption  of  'whistle') 
has  but  two  front  vents  and  one  at  the  back 
for  the  thumb.  (See  Pipe  and  Galoubbt.) 
The  pipe  is  held  by  the  left  hand  and  fingered 
by  it,  while  the  tabor  is  hung  by  a  ribbon  on 
the  left  wrist  and  beaten  with  a  small  stick 
held  in  the  right  hand.     The  tabor  appears  to 


have  varied  in  size.  Some  depicted  In  old  prints, 
notably  that  of  the  pipe-and-tabor  player  in 
Kemp's  NvM  dates  wonder^  show  the  length  of 
the  tabor  as  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
head,  similar  to  that  figured  on  p.  14  below, 
under  the  heading  Tambourin.  f.  k. 

TABOUROT.  [See  Abbbau,  vol.  i.  p.  100.] 

TACCHINARDI,  NiccoLb,  a  disthiguished 
tenor  singer,  bom  at  Leghorn,  Sept.  3,  1772. 
He  was  intended  for  an  ecclesiastical  career, 
but  his  artistic  bias  was  so  strong  that  he 
abandoned  the  study  of  literature  for  that  of 
painting  and  modelling.  From  the  age  of  eleven 
he  also  received  instruction  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  When  seventeen  he  joined  the 
orchestra  at  the  Florence  theatre  as  violin- 
player,  but  after  five  years  of  this  work,  his 
voice  having  meanwhile  developed  into  a  beauti- 
ful tenor,  he  began  to  sing  in  public.  In  1804 
he  appeared  on  the  operatic  stages  of  Leghorn 
and  Pisa;  afterwards  on  those  of  Venice, 
Florence,  and  Milan,  where  he  took  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  gala  performances  at 
Napoleon's  coronation  as  king  of  Italy. 

At  Rome,  where  his  success  was  as  permanent 
as  it  was  brilliant,  his  old  passion  for  sculpture 
was  revived  by  the  acquaintance  which  he  made 
with  Canova,  in  whose  studio  he  worked  for  a 
time.  Canova  executed  his  bust  in  marble, 
thus  paying  homage  to  him  in  his  worst  aspect, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  ugliest  of  men,  and  almost 
a  hunchback.  When  he  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1811,  his  looks  created  a  mingled  sensation  of 
horror  and  amusement;  but  such  was  the 
beauty  of  his  voice  and  the  consummate  master 
of  his  style,  that  he  had  only  to  begin  to  sing 
for  these  personal  drawbacks  to  be  all  forgotten. 
He  is  said  to  have  taken  Babini  for  his  model, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had  any  rival  in  execu- 
tion and  artistic  resource.  The  fact  of  so  ugly 
a  man  sustaining  the  part  of  Don  Giovanni 
(transposed  for  tenor)  with  success,  shows 
what  a  spell  he  coiild  cast  over  his  audience. 

After  three  successful  years  in  Paris,  Tacchi- 
nardi  returned  in  1814  to  Italy,  where  he  was 
appointed  chief  singer  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  with  liberty  to  travel.  He  accord- 
ingly sang  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  in  Spain, 
distinguishing  himself  especially  at  Barcelona, 
although  then  fifty  years  old.  After  1831  he  left 
the  stage,  and  lived  at  his  country  house  near 
Florence.  He  retained  his  appointment  from 
the  Grand  Duke,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  teaching,  for  which  he  became  celebrated. 
He  built  a  little  private  theatre  in  which  to 
exercise  his  pupils,  of  whom  the  most  notable 
were  BIme.  Frezzolini,  and  his  daughter  Fanny, 
Mme.  Persiani,  perhaps  the  most  striking  in- 
stance on  record, of  what  extreme  training  and 
hard  work  may  effect,  in  the  absence  of  any 
superlative  natural  gifts.  His  other  daughter, 
Elisa,  was  an  eminent  pianist.  Tacchinardi 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  solfeggi  and 
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vocal  exercises,  and  of  a  little  work  called  Dd- 
Vopera  in  Tnusica  <iJ  teatro  italiano,  e  de'  auoi 
difeUi.    He    died    at    Florence,    March    14, 

lod9>  K>  A*  B(« 

TACET,  i,e.  'is  silent.'  An  indication  often 
found  in  old  scores,  meaning  that  the  instru- 
ment to  which  it  refers  is  to  leave  off  playing. 
An  equivalent  direction  'oontano'  means  that 
the  players  'count'  their  bars  till  they  come  in 
again.  o. 

TADOLINI,  Giovanni,  bom  at  Bologna 
about  1785,  learned  composition  from  Mattel, 
and  singing  from  Babini,  and  in  1811  was 
appointed  by  Spontini  accompanist  and  chorus^ 
master  at  the  Th^tre  des  Italiens,  Paris.  He 
kept  this  post  till  the  fall  of  Paris  in  1814, 
wlien  he  returned  to  Italy.  There  he  remained, 
writing  operas  and  occupied  in  music  till 
1830,  when  he  went  back  to  the  Th^tre  Italien 
with  his  wife,  Eugenia  Savorini  (lx>m  at  Forlt, 
1809),  whom  he  had  married  shortly  before, 
and  resumed  his  old  functions  till  1839,  when 
he  once  more  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  at 
Bologna,  Nov.  29,  1872.  His  operas  are  'La 
Fata  Alcina'  (Venice,  1814).  'La  Principessa 
di  Navarra'  (Bologna,  1816),  'II  Credulo 
deluso'  (Elome,  1817),  'Tamerlano'  (Bologna, 
1818).  'II  Fato  Molinaro'  (Rome,  1820), 
'Moctard'  (Bologna,  1824),  'Mitridate'  (Venice, 
1826),  'Ahnansor'  (Trieste,  1827).  One  of 
his  canzonets,  'Eco  di  Scosia,'  with  horn 
obbtigato,  was  much  sung  by  Rubini.  Tadolini 
was  at  one  time  credited  with  having  written 
the  concluding  fugue  in  Rossini's  Stabat  (see 
Beriioz,  Soirees  de  Vorcheatre,  2dme  Epilogue). 
The  above  is  chiefly  compiled  from  F^tis.       o. 

TAGLICHSBEXDK,  Thomas,  bom  of  a  musi- 
cal family  at  Ansbach,  in  Bavaria,  Dec.  31, 
1799,  studied  at  Munich  under  Rovelli  and 
Grata,  and  by  degrees  became  known.  Lind- 
paintner  in  1820  gave  him  his  first  opportunity 
bj  appointing  him  his  deputy  in  the  direction 
of  the  Munich  theatre,  and  about  this  time  he 
produced  his  first  opera,  'Weber's  Bild.'  After 
this  he  forsook  Munich  and  wandered  over 
Geraiany,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  as  a  violinist, 
in  which  he  acquired  great  reputation.  He 
then  settled  in  Paris,  and  on  Jan.  24,  1836, 
a  symphony  of  his  (op.  10)  was  admitted  to 
the  unwonted  honour  of  performance  at  the 
Conservatoire.  A  second  symphony  was  given 
there  on  April  2,  1837. 

Iq  1827  he  was  appointed  Capellmeister  of 
the  Prince  of  HohenzoUem-Hechingen,  a  post 
which  he  retained  till  its  abolition  in  1848. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  between  Lowen- 
berg  iQ  Silesia,  Dresden,  and  Baden-Baden, 
where  he  died  Oct.  6,  1867.  His  works  extend 
to  op.  33,  and  embrace,  besides  the  symphony 
already  mentioned,  three  others  —  a  mass,  op. 
25;  a  psalm,  op.  30 ;  a  trio  for  PF.  and  strings ;  a 
S^cat  quantity  of  concertos,  variations,  and  other 
pieces  for  the  violin;  part-songs,  etc.  etc.   o. 


TAFFANEL,  Claude  Paul,  famous  flautist 
and  conductor,  bom  at  Bordeaux,  Sept.  16, 
1844,  was  educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
where  he  gained  the  first  flute  prize  in  1860,  a 
first  prize  in  harmony  in  1862,  and  in  counter- 
point and  fugue  in  1865.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  orchestra  of  the  Op^ra  from  1861,  and  flute 
soloist  there  from  1864  to  1890.  He  was 
appointed  conductor  at  the  Op^ra  in  1803,  in 
succession  to  Colonne,'  and  in  the  same  year  he 
undertook  the  flute  class  in  the  Conservatoire. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Conservatoire 
orchestra  since  1867,  and  flute  solo  since  1869 ; 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Jules  Garcin  as  con- 
ductor in  1892,  and  gave  up  that  post  in  1901. 
In  1879  he  established  the  Soci^t^  de  Musiquede 
Chambre  pour  instruments  k  vent.  He  was  head 
of  the  orchestral  and  flute  classes  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire.   He  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  22,  1908.    o.  f. 

TAGLIAFICO,  Joseph  Dieudonn^,  bom 
Jan.  1,  1821,  of  Italian  parents,  at  Toulon, 
and  educated  at  the  Colldge  Henri  IV.,  Paris. 
He  received  instruction  in  singing  from  Pier- 
marini,  in  acting  from  Lablache,  and  made  his 
d^but  in  1844  at  the  Italiens,  Paris.  He  first 
appeared  in  England,  April  6,  1847,  at  Co  vent 
Garden  Theatre,  as  Oroe  in  'Semiramide,'on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera.  From  that  year  until  1876  he  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden  season  by  season,  almost 
opera  by  opera.  His  parts  were  small,  but  they 
were  thoroughly  studied  and  given,  and  invari- 
ably showed  the  intelligent  and  conscientious 
artist.  In  the  intervals  of  the  London  seasons 
he  had  engagements  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Paris,  and  America;  was  stage  manager  at  the 
Th^tre  des  Italiens,  Monte  Carlo,  etc.,  and  for 
many  years  was  correspondent  of  the  M&nestrti 
under  the  signature  of  '  De  Retz.'  In  1877,  on 
the  death  of  M.  Desplaces,  he  was  appointed 
stage  manager  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  London, 
which  post  he  resigned  in  1882  on  account  of 
ill-health.  He  died  at  Nice  in  1900.  Mme. 
Tagliafico,  formerly  Cotti,  was  for  many  years 
a  valuable  'comprimaria'  both  at  Covent 
Garden  and  Her  Majesty's.  a.  c. 

TAGLIATO  {Ital.  'cut').  An  obsolete  term 
for  the  signs  0  and  0  (see  Alla  Breve, 
Breve,  Signature).  Before  the  metronome 
was  invei^ted  these  signs  formed  a  rough-and- 
ready  method  of  indicating  the  speed  of  perfor- 
mance, the  first  of  the  two  indicating  a  speed 
double  that  of  ordinary  common  time  (the  un- 
barred semicircle),  and  the  second  a  speed  four 
times  as  fast.  John  Playford  gives  the  standard 
of  ordinary  common  time  to  be  beaten  at  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  of  a  'large  Chamber 

clock,'  and  for  the  quickest,  sign  0,  he  says, 
'  You  may  tell  one  two  three  four  in  a  bar  almost 
as  fast  as  the  regular  motions  of  a  watch ' ;  he 
calls  it '  retorted  time,'  and  says  that  the  French 
mark  it  by  a  large  figure  2.  f  k. 

TAGLIONI,  Marie  Sophie,  was  born  April 
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23,  1804  (Regli),  or  1809  (Bioffraphie  Univer- 
telle),  at  Stockholm,  the  daughter  of  Filippo 
Taglioni,  an  Italian  dancer  and  ballet-master 
(1777-1871),  by  his  marriage  with  Marie,  the 
daughter  of  a  Swedish  actor  named  Karsten. 
She  was  taught  dancing  by  her  father,  himself 
the  son  of  a  dancer,  Salvatore  Taglioni,  and  on 
June  10,  1822,  made  her  d6but  at  Vienna  in  a 
ballet  of  the  former,  'La  Reception  d'une  jeune 
Nymphe  k  la  cour  de  Terpsichore.'    In  1824-25, 
according  to  her  own  account  to  the  late  A.  D. 
Vandam,  she  danced  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
on  her  journey  thence  to  Germany  she  had  to 
dance    before    a   highwa3rman    (d.   la   Claude 
Duval),  with  the  ultimate  loss  to  her  of  nothing 
more  than  the  rugs  on  which  she  had  danced. 
(An  Englishman  in  Paris.)     In  1825  she  was 
engaged  at  Stuttgart,  then  at  Munich,  and  on 
July  23,   1827,   she  made  her  ddbut  at  the 
Opdra,  Paris,  in  'LeSicilien,' with  extraordinary 
success,  confirmed  on  August  1  when  she  danced 
in    the    'Vestale'    and    with    her   brother   in 
SchneitzhoiTer's  ballet  'Mars  et  V^nus.'    From 
1828  to  1837  she  was  engaged  there  (dancing  in 
London  and  Berlin,  etc.,  on  leave  of  absence), 
and  reigned  supreme  as  the  greatest  dancer  of 
the  day,  albeit  inferior  to  Fanny  Elssler  as  a 
pantomimist  and  in  versatility.     She  danced 
there  on  the  production  of  Rossini's  'Guillaume 
Tell,'  as  Zoloe  in  Auber's '  Dieu  et  la  Bayadere,' 
as  H^ldne  in  'Robert,'  and  in  new  ballets,  Ha- 
rold's 'La  Fille  Mai  Gard^'  and  <La  Belle  au 
Bois  Dormant,'  Hal6vy's  'Manon  Le8caut,'Ca- 
rafa's  'Nathalie,'  Schneitzhoffer's  'La  Sylphide' 
(scenario   by  Nourrit),  founded    on  Nodier's 
'Trilby';   as  Zulma  in  Labarre's  'R^volte  au 
Sdrail,'  and  in  1836  as  Fleur  des  Champs  in 
Adam's  'La  Fille  du  Danube.'     The  dances 
in  most  of  these  ballets  were  arranged  by  her 
father,  then  choreograph  at  the  Op^ra.     She 
danced  in  London,  both  in  1830  and  1831,  at 
the  King's  Theatre  in  Venua's  ballet  'Flore  et 
Zephyre,'  wherein  she  made  her  d^but  June  3, 
1830,  also  in  mutilated  versions  of  'Guillaume 
Tell '  with  her  'Tyrolienne,'  and  the  'Bayadere' 
with  her  noted  'Shawl  Dance,'  etc.  (nearly  all 
the  vocal  music  of  the  opera  being  left  out) .    In 
1832  she  was  at  Covent  Garden,  and  on  July  26 
for  her  benefit  appeared  for  the  first  time  here 
as  the  Sylphide  in  'that  prettiest  of  all  ballets 
now  faded  into  the  pest  with  that  most  beautiful 
and  gracious  of  all  dancers.     Will  the  young 
folks  ever  see  anything  so  charming,  anything 
so  classic,  anything  like  Taglioni  ? '  (Pendennis), 
In  1833,  and  for  several  seasons  she  danced 
again  at  the  Opera,  in  the  Haymarket.     In 
1839  she  danced  in  the  'Gitana'  on  the  night 
of  Mario's  d^but  in  'Lucrezia.'     In  1840  she 
danced    in    'L'Ombre,'    both    that    and    the 
*Gitana*    being    originally    produced    at    St. 
Petersburg  where  she  was  engaged  after  Paris. 
In  1840  she  danced  in  Paris  for  a  few  nights, 
and  again  made  a  farewell  visit,  four  years 


later,  between  which  she  danced  at  Milan. 
In  1845  she  danced  at  Her  Majesty's  in  the 
celebrated  'Pas de  Quatre'  with  Carlotta  Grisi, 
Cerito,  and  LucileGrahn  (died  in  1907),  in  1846 
with  Cerito  and  Grahn  in  'Le  Jugement  de 
Paris,'  and  for  the  last  time  in  1847,  soon 
after  which  she  retired,  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  ballet  ceased  to  exist.  With  no  pre- 
tensions to  beauty,  even  hump- backed  (De 
Boigne),  wherever  she  danced  she  was  acclaimed 
as  the  greatest  dancer  of  her  time,  being  re- 
markable for  the  aerial  grace  of  her  movements, 
the  embodiment  of  poetry  in  motion.  She  was 
noted  for  the  decency  of  her  poses  and  gestures, 
points  whereon  her  father  always  laid  particular 
stress.  Besides  Thackeray  and  Chorley,  other 
writers  such  as  Balzac,  Feydeau,  Ars^ne  Hou»- 
saye,  FitzGerald  in  his  Letters  to  Fanny  Kenible, 
etc.,  have  all  in  some  shape  or  other  recorded 
the  charm  of  her  movements.  Alfred  Chalon 
executed  sketches  of  her  in  five  of  her  parts, 
bound  up  with  verses  by  F.  W.  R.  Bayley 
(London,  1831,  fol.).  In  the  print-room  at  the 
British  Museum  are  also  engravings  of  her  after 
Bouvier  and  others  {Diet.  Nat.  Biog.).  In  1832 
she  married  Count  Gilbert  des  Voisins  (died 
in  1863),  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Gilbert,  and 
a  daughter  Marie,  who  married  Prince  Trou- 
betzkoi.  The  marriage  was  unfortunate  and 
they  soon  separated,  and  if  Vandam  is  to  be 
credited,  her  husband  did  not  recognize  her 
when  he  came  across  her  at  the  Due  de  Morny's 
house.  On  her  retirement,  she  lived  for  some 
time  in  Italy.  In  1860  she  was  the  choreograph 
of  OflTenbach's  ballet  'Le  Papillon'  on  its 
production  at  the  Paris  Op^ra,  being  interested 
in  the  d^but  of  her  prot^^  Emma  Livry,  a 
dancer  of  great  promise,  soon  after  burned  to 
death  during  a  performance  of  'La  Muette.' 
In  1871,  after  the  death  of  her  father,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  her  fortune,  she  settled  in  London 
as  a  teacher  of  dancing  and  deportment.  In 
1874,  to  her  great  delight,  she  was  a  guest  at 
the  Mansion  House  at  a  Banquet  given  to 
Representatives  of  Literature  and  Art.  Later 
she  lived  with  her  son  at  Marseilles,  and  died 
there  on  or  about  April  24,  1884.^  Her  brother 
Paul —  bom  1808 — was  also  a  noted  dancer. 
He  and  his  wife  danced  with  Taglioni  on  the 
production  in  England  of  the  'Sylphide.'  He 
was  for  many  years  ballet-master  at  Berlin,  and 
died  there  in  1884,  a  few  months  before  his 
sister.  By  his  wife  Amalie,  nei  Galster,  he  had 
a  daughter  Marie  (1833-91),  who  danced  at 
Her  Majesty's  in  1847,  and  was  a  favourite 
dancer  on  the  continent  until  her  retirement 
on  her  marriage  in  1866  with  Prince  Joseph 
Windisch-Gratz.  (Regli,  Larousse,  Chorley, 
Castil-Blaze,  De  Boigne,  Dr.  V^ron,  Vandam, 
etc.,  Nouvdle  Biographic  UniverseUe,  Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biography,  etc.)  a.  c. 


iThisiB  the  date 
Bra,  the  Annual 
22.  and  BrookhauB. 


te  glyen  In  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.  and  the 
Register  Rtves  the  day  of  death  as  April 
118.  LarouBBe.  etc..  as  the  23rd. 
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TAILL!E.  Originally  the  French  name  for 
the  tenor  voice,  Basse-taille  being  applied  to 
the  baritone;  but  most  frequently  employed 
to  designate  the  tenor  viol  and  violin.  It 
properiy  denominates  the  large  tenor,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  smaller  contralto  or  haute- 
oontre :  but  is  often  applied  to  both  instruments. 
The  tenor  violoncello  clef  was  originally  appro- 
priated to  the  Taille.     [See  Viola.]     e.  j.  p. 

TAILOUR,  Robert.  'One  of  Prince  his 
Highnes  Musicians'  in  1618.  Author  of 
'Sacred  Hymns,  consisting  of  Fifti  select 
Psalms  of  David  and  others.  Paraph rastically 
turned  into  EInglish  Verse  [by  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys]  and  by  Robert  Tailour  set  to  be  sung 
in  5  parts,  as  also  to  the  Viol  and  Lute  or 
Orpharion.  Published  for  the  use  of  such  as 
delight  in  the  exercise  of  music  in  his  original 
honour,'  London,  1615.  w.  h.  c. 

TALEXY,  Adribn,  a  pianist  and  voluminous 
composer,  bom  about  1820;  produced  between 
1872  and  1878  six  one-act  operettas  at  the 
Bouffes-Parisiens  and  other  Paris  theatres,  none 
of  which  met  with  any  special  favour.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  MWiode  de  Piano;  twenty 
'Etudes  express! ves,'  op.  80  (with  Colombier); 
and  of  a  large  number  of  salon  and  dance  pieces 
for  piano  solo,  some  of  which  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  their  day.  In  1860  M.  Talexy 
conducted  a  series  of  French  operas  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre,  London,  for  F.  B.  Chatterton, 
beginning  with  'La  Tentation,'  May  28,  which 
did  not  prove  successful.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
February  1881.  G. 

TALISMANO,  XL.  Grand  opera  in  three 
acts;  music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  Her 
Majesty's  Opera,  June  11,  1874.  The  book, 
founded  on  Walter  Scott's  Taliaman,  was 
written  by  A.  Mattheson  in  Ekiglish,  and  so 
composed ;  but  was  translated  into  Italian  by 
Sig.  Zaffira  for  the  purpose  of  production  at 
the  Italian  Opera.  The  wo  rk  was  left  unfinished 
by  Balfe,  and  completed  by  G.  A.  Macfarren. 
[It  was  given  to  the  original  English  words 
by  the  Royal  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company  at 
Liverpool  on  Jan.  15,  1891.]  o. 

TALLIS,  Thomas,  the  father  of  English 
cathedral  music,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  16th  century.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  received  his  early 
musical  education  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  under  Thomas  Mulliner,  and  was 
removed  thence  to  the  choir  of  the  Chapel 
Royal;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
either  statement.  The  words  'Child  there' 
which  occur  at  the  end  of  the  entry  in  the 
Cheque-book  of  the  Chapel  Royal  recording  his 
death  and  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 
&nd  which  have  been  relied  upon  as  proving 
the  latter  statement,  are  ambiguous,  as  they 
are  applicable  equally  to  his  successor,  Henry 
Eveseed,  and  to  him.     It  Is  however  highly 

probable  that  he  was  a  chorister  in  one  or 


other  of  the  metrop>olitan  choirs.  He  became 
organist  of  Waltham  Abbey,  which  appointment 
he  retained  until  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey 
in  1540,  when  he  was  dismissed  with  20s.  for 
wages  and  20s.  for  reward.^  It  is  probable 
that  soon  after  that  event  he  obtained  the 
place  of  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
His  celebrated  Preces,  Responses  and  Litany, 
and  his  Service  in  the  Dorian  mode,  were  most 
probably  composed  soon  after  the  second  Prayer 
Book  of  EM  ward  VI.  was  issued  in  1552.  [In 
1560,  five  anthems  by  Tallis  were  included  in 
John  Day's  'Certaine  Notes,'  etc. ;  two  of  them 
were  reprinted  in  Day's  *  Whole  Book  of  Psalms,' 
1563,  and  all  of  them  in  'Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,'  1565.  Eight  times  were  written  for 
Archbishop  Parker's  'Psalter,'  1567,  and 
another,  the  famous  tune  for  '  Veni  Creator,'  is 
of  the  same  period.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.]  On 
Jan.  21,  1575-76,  he  and  William  Byrd 
obtained  Letters  Patent  giving  them  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  printing  music  and  ruled  music 
paper  for  twenty-one  years;  the  first  of  the 
kind.  The  first  work  printed  under  the  patent 
was  the  patentees'  own  'Cantiones  quae  ab 
aigimiento  Sacrae  vocantur,  quinque  et  sex 
partium,'  containing  thirty-four  motets,  sixteen 
by  Tallis,  and  eighteen  by  Byrd,  and  dated 
1575.  In  the  patent  the  grantees  are  called 
'Gent,  of  our  Chappell'  only,  but  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  'Cantiones'  they  describe  them- 
selves as  '  Serenissimae  Reginae  Maiestati  k  priu- 
ato  Sacello  generosis,  et  Organistis.'  The  work 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  early  English  musical 
typography.  It  contains  not  only  three 
laudatory  poems,  one  'De  Anglo  rum  Musica' 
(unsigned),  and  two  others  by  'Richardus 
Mulcasterus'  and  'Ferdinandus  Richardsonus,' 
but  also  at  the  end  a  short  poem  by  Tallis  and 
Byrd  themselves: — 

AUTORBS  CaNTIONUM  AD   LbCTOBBM 

Htu  tSn  primUias  He  commendamxMt  amice 
Lector^  vi  infantem  depoeitura  euum 
NtUrici  fidei  vix  firma  puerpera  credit^ 

Qtieia  ^o  lacte  tuae  gratea  frontie  erit 
Hoc  etentm  fretact  magnam  promiUere  meB$em 

Audebunt,  caeeaet  /aids  honore  cadenL 

[Tallis  had  enjoyed  for  twenty-one  years  from 
1557  a  lease  of  the  manor  of  Minster  in  Thanet, 
holding  it  jointly  with  Richard  Bowyer,  and 
the  monopoly  above  referred  to,  which  he 
shared  with  Byrd,  was  represented  by  them  in 
1577  as  having  left  them  out  of  pocket.  Queen 
Elizabeth  then  granted  them  lands  to  the  value 
of  £30  a  year  without  fine,  in  possession  or 
reversion.  They  also  received  various  tithes  in 
Warwickshire,  Gloucestershire,  Northampton- 
shire, Essex,  and  Somerset.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.] 
Tallis,  like  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  conformed,  out- 
wardly at  least,  to  the  various  forms  of  worship 
which  successive  rulers  imposed,  and  so  retained 
his  position  in  the  Chapel  Royal  uninterruptedly 

I  This  fact  was  made  Dubllo  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummlnga  In 
Mwieal  TinuM,  Nov.  1876. 
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tromhiaappointment  in  the  rmga  of  Henry  VIII. 
until  Ilia  death  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  From  the 
circumstance  of  hie  having  selected  hia  Latin 
motet*  For  publication  so  lately  as  1676  it  may 
be  inferred  that  his  own  inclinatioa  waa  toward 
the  older  faith.  He  died  Nov.  23,  158S,  and , 
woa  burled  in  the  ohancet  of  the  parish  church 
at  Greenwich,  where  in  a  atone  beTore  the  altar 
mils  a  brass  plate  was  inserted  with  an  ei^tsph 
in  verse  engraven  upon  it.  Upon  the  church 
being  taken  down  for  rebuilding  aoon  after 
1710  the  inscription  was  removed,  and  Tallia 
remained  without  say  tombstone  memoiial  for 
upwards  of  ISO  yeais,  wlien  a  copy  of  the 
epitaph  (which  had  been  preserved  by  Strype 
in  hia  editjon  of  Btow's  Svrvty  of  London, 
1720,'  and  lepiinted  by  Hawkins,  Bumey,  and 
others)  was  placed  in  the  present  cburch.  Ths 
epitaph  was  set  to  music  as  a.  4-part  glee  by 
Dr.  Cooke,  which  was  printed  in  Warren's 
collections. 

Tallis's  Service  (with  the  Venite  as  origin^ly 
set  as  a  canticle),  Preces  and  Responses,  and 
Litany,  and  five  anthema  (adapted  from  hia 
Latin  motets),  were  first  printed  in  Barnard's 
'Selected  Church  Hu»ck,'  1641.  The  Litany 
waspublishedinLowe'aiSAorfJM-BCfions,  1661: 
the  Service,  Preces,  Responses  and  Litany, 
somewhat  changed  in  form  and  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  chant  for  Veuit«  instead  of  the 
original  setting,  and  the  addition  of  a  chant 
for  the  Athanaslan  Creed,  were  next  printed 
by  Dr.  Boyce  in  iiis  Cathediai  Music.  AU  the 
various  versions  of  the  Preces,  R^aponses  and 
Litany  are  included  in  Dr.  Jebb's  'Choral 
Responses  and  Litanies.'  He  appeara  to  have 
written  another  service  aiao  in  the  Dorian 
mode,  but  'in  6  parts  two  in  one,'  of  which, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list,  the  bass 
part  only  is  at  present  linown.  A  Te  Deum  in 
F,  for  five  voices,  is  much  nearer  complete 
preservation  (see  List).  Hawkins  included  la 
his  Hitlory  scores  of  two  of  the  Cantiones, 
and,  after  stating  in  the  body  of  his  work 
that  Tallis  did  not  compose  any  secular  music, 
printed  in  his  appendix  the  4-part  song,  'Like 
as  the  doleful  dove.'  Bumey  in  his  Hittory 
printed  an  anthem  from  Day's  Morning, 
Communion,  and  Evening  prayer,  and  two  of 
the  Cantiones.  [A  complete  score  of  the 
'Cantiones,'  made  by  Dr.  J.  Aicock,  is  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  23,624.]  MS.  composi- 
tions are  preserved  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere.  (See 
the  List  and  the  QiKllen-Lexikon.')  We  give 
hia  autograph  from  the  last  leaf  of  a  MS. 
collection  of  Treatises  on  Music,  formerly 
belonging  to  Waltbam  Abbey,  now  in  the 
British  Museum  (Lansdowne  MS.  763). 

Ahead,  purporting  to  be  his  likeness,  together 
with  that  of  Byrd,  waa  engraved  (upon  the 
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known,  but  copies  of  a  photograph  taken  from 
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MANUSCRIPT  (NOT  PRINTED) 


The  Editor  has  to  expresa  his  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Q.  Oueeley,  Bart. ;  Rev.  J. 
H.  Hee;  Rev.  W.  E.  Dickson;  Mr.  John  Bishop; 
Mr.  Bertram  Pollock,  and  several  others,  for 
their  kind  help  in  making  out  this  list.  □. 
[Further  assistance  was  kindly  given  for  the 
present  edition  by  Mr.  O.  E.  P.  Arknright  ] 

[Tailia's  services  have  taken  so  important  a 
place  in  the  English  liturgy  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  investigata  their  authenticity  as 
carefully  as  possible.  A  curious  point  in  the 
'First  Service'  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  D.  PrendergBst  in  the  Zeitschr.  of  the 
Int.  Mus.  Ges.  ix.  p.  65,  as  showing  that  Tallia 
intentionally  broke  ofl  from  the  universal 
custom  of  the  music  of  the  Roman  Mass,  in 
which  a  break  was  made  before  the  solemn 
'Et  incarmttus,'  and  a  new  movement  started, 
generally  in  a  less  polyphonic  style  than  the 
rest.  Tallis  sets  the  great  bulk  of  the  service 
with  studied  simplicity  in  the  strictest  homo- 
phony;  but  precisely  at  this  point,  'Who  for 
us  men,'  etc.,  allows  himself  a  polyphonic 
passage,  introduced  without  the  slightest  break. 
The  problem  of  the  five-part  litany  is  unlikely 
now  to  be  solved  finally.  In  its  form  as  given 
inBamard'sfamouscollecUon,  there  sxeunisons 
between  the  plain-song  of  the  tenor  and  the 
treble ;  it  would  seem  as  it  In  the  process  of  trans- 
ferring the  plain-song  from  the  tenor  to  the 
treble,  these  errors  had  crept  in  by  mistake. 
Boyce  in  his  edition  of  the  litany  corrected 
the  mistakes,  but  of  course  there  is  no  proof  that 
he  worked  from  a  better  version  than  Barnard's ; 
he  probably  made  the  improvements  himsell 
and  the  errors  are  quite  possibly  misprints. 
Rim bau It  reprinted  Boyce's  edition  with  certain 
alterations,  and  a  fairly  accurate  preface  on 
the  whole  question.  The  five-part  litany  was 
also  adapted  by  Dr.  Crotch  for  use  with  a  LatJn 
version  in  the  University  Church,  Oxford. 
Its  beauty  and  individuality  are  so  obvious  to 
all  educated  hearen,  and  it  is  so  exquisitely 
adapted  to  the  words  and  to  the  plain-song, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  believed  to  be  in  essentials 
anything  but  a  very  Bne  original  work.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  its  recent  republication  by 
the  Church  Music  Society  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  subject,  and  bring  the  litany  Into  more 
general  use.  It  has  been  again  published  In 
Wooldridge  and  Arkwright's  'Musioa  Anti- 
quata,'  Part  III. 
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AdditioDB  to  the  abova  article  uid  U«ta  have 
been  made  from  the  Did.  of  Nat.  Bicg.,  the 
Qudttn-Lexikon,  etc,} 

TAMAGNO,  Francesco,  bom  at  Turin  in 
1851,  was  educated  at  the  Conservatorio  ot 
that  place,  and  entered  the  chorus  of  the  opera, 
but  only  remaJned  there  t>  ehort  time,  being 
compelled  to  join  theanDy.  At  the  close  of  hia 
military  service  he  made  hia  d^but  at  the 
Teatro  Bellini,  Paiermo,  in  'Un  Ballo  in 
Moschera'  in  1873.  He  fuelled  various  en- 
gagements, and  bis  name  was  mentioned  in 
various  operatic  prospectuses,  notably  in  those 
of  Covent  Garden  and  Her  Hsjesty's  Theatres, 
about  1877.  A  more  important  event  was  his 
appearance  in  'Emani'  at  the  Scala,  in  ISSO. 
Verdi  saw  In  him  the  ideal  impersonator  of 
Otello,  and  on  his  creation  of  this  part  at  the 
Scala,  in  1887,  he  leapt  at  once  into  the  front 
rank  of  operatic  tenora.  His  first  actual  visit 
to  London  was  in  the  production  of  this  work  in 
1S89  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  after  which  he 
made  a  rare  success  in  America,  receiving  terms 
that  were  then  unparalleled  for  any  male  per- 
former. UnlikemostaingeiB,heamassedalBTge 
fortune, which  at  his  death  was  bequeathed  to 
his  only  daughter.  He  was  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  though  he  seldom  sang  in 
Paris.  He  sang  at  Covent  Garden  In  1901. 
Among  hi.')  occasional  reappearances  after  he 
had  virtually  retired,  one  was  at  Monte  Cario^ 
where  he  sang  the  part  of  Jean  in  Massenet's 
■H4rodlade'inl903.  His  voice  was  a 'heroic' 
tenor  of  remarkable  power,  and  hia  interpreta- 
tion of  the  part  of  OUiello  was  based,  as  closely 
as  might  be,  on  that,  of  Salvini.  Though  he 
was  in  no  sense  a  great  actor,  yet  his  southern 
temperament  enabled  him  to  give  »  very 
striking  picture  of  the  character,  but  apart 
from  this  he  made  dramatic  marlc  In  other 
parts,  such  as  Raoul,  Radames,  etc.  He  died 
at  Varese,  August  31,  1905,  and  was  buried  at 
Turin  with  much  ceremony.  u. 

TAMBERLIK,  Enrico,  bom  March  16,1820, 
at  Rome,  received  instruction  in  singing  from 
Borgna  and  Guglielmi,  and  made  his  d«but  in 
1841  at  the  Teatro  Fondo,  Naples,  in  Bellini's 
'I  Capuletti.'  He  sang  with  success  for  several 
years  at  the  San  Carlo,  also  at  Lisbon,  Madrid, 
and  Barcelona.  He  first  appeared  in  England 
April  4,  1850,  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  as 
MBsauielto,  and  obt^ned  immediate  popularity 
In  that  and  other  parts,  viz.  Pollio.  Robert, 
Roderick  Dhu,  Otello;  April  20.  Amenofi,  on 
the  production  of  a  version  of  'Mos*  in  E^itto,' 
entitled  'Zora';  and  July  25,  in  Leopold,  on 
the  production  of  'La  Juive"  in  England.  He 
posseescd  a  splendid  tenorvoicc,orgreat  richness 
of  tone  and  volume,  reaching  to  C  in  alt,  which 
hegave  with  tremendous  power,  and  'as  clear  as 
a  bell.'  His  taste  and  energy  were  equal,  end  he 
naa  an  excellent  linger,  save  for  the  per^stent 
useof  the 'vibrato.'  In  person,  he  was  Angularly 


TAMBOURIN 

handsome,  and  was  an  admirable  actor.  He 
remained  a  member  of  the  company  until  18A4 
Inclusive,  excepting  the  season  of  1857,  ainging 
in  the  winters  Bt  Paris,  St.  Peteraburg.  Madrid, 
North  and  South  America,  etc.  His  other 
parts  included  Arnold;  Emani;  August  9, 
1851,  PhaoD  CSaSo');  August  17,  1852,  Pietro 
il  Grande;  June  25,  1853, 'Benvenuto  Cellini'; 
May  10,  1855,  Manrico  {'Trovatore') — on  pro- 
duction of  those  operas  in  England ;  also,  May 
27,  1851,  Floreatan  fFidelio');  July  15,  1852, 
Ugo  [Spohr's  '  Faust') ;  August  5, 1858,  Zampa; 
July2, 1863,  Gounod's 'Faust '  —  on  the  revival 
or  production  of  the  operas  at  Covent  Garden. 
He  reappeared  at  the  same  theatre  in  1870 
as  Don  Ottavio,  the  Duke  ('Rigoletto').  and 
JohnofLeyden;  and  in  1877,  at  Her  Majesty's, 
as  Ottavio,  Otello,  and  Manrico,  and  was  well 
received,  though  his  powers  were  on  the  wane. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  sang  at  the 
Salle  Ventadour,  Paris,  and  retired  soon  after 
He  lived  at  Madrid,  and  carried  on  a  manu- 
factor?  of  arms,  occasionally  singing  In  public. 
He  died  in  Paris.  March  13, 1889.  &.  c. 

TAMBOUR     DE     BASQUE.     [See     Tam- 

BODBINE.]  V.    DB    P. 

TAMBOURIN.     A  long  narmw  drum  used 

In  Provence,  beaten  with  a 

I    stick    held     in    one    hand, 

while  the  other  hand  plays 

I   on  a  pipe  or  flageolet  with 

only  three  holes,  called  a, 

galoubet.      [See     Drdu     3, 

'    vol.   i.   p.   733,   Pipe   and 

Tabor,  vol.  ill.  p.  750,  and 

Tabor,  anU,  p.  8.]     ITho 

I    'TambouHn  de  B^am  '  is  a 

L    long  Bound-boK,  with  seven 

I   strings  stretched  along  it, 

four  ot  them   tuned  to   C, 

They  are  struck  with  a  stick  to 

the  'galoubet.']  v.  dk  p. 

TAMBOURIN,  an  oU  Provengal  dance,  In 

its  original  form  accompanied  by  a  Bute  and 

Tambour  de  Basque,  whence  the  name  waa 

derived.    The  drum  accompaniment  remained 

a  characteristic  feature  when  the  dance  was 

adopted  on  the  stage,  the  bass  of  the  tune 

generally  consisting  of  single  notes  in  the  tonic 

or  dominant.    TheTambourin  wBsin2-4  time, 

of  a  lively  character,  and  generally  followed  by 

a  second  Tambourin  in  the  minor,  after  which 

the  first  was  repeated.     A  well-known  example 

occurs  in  Rsmeau's  'Pieces  de  Ciavccin,'  and 

has  often  been  reprinted.      It  was  Introduced 

in  Scene  7,  Entr#e  III.,  of  the  same  composer's 

'F^tesd'H^b^,' where  it  is  entitled 'Tambourin 

en  Rondeau,'  in  nlluwon  to  its  form,  which  Is 

that  of  an  8-baiTed  Rondeau  followed  by  several 

'reprises  '     The  same  opera  contains  (in  Entr£e 

I.,  Scenes  5  and  9)  two  other  Tambourins,  each 

condsUng  of  two  parts  (major  and  minor) 

We  give  the  firat  part  of  one  of  them  as  an 


form  a  bass  to 
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example.     Mile.  Camargo  is  said  to  have  ex- 
celled in  this  dance. 


^tf'  I  d"  MTziJN 


W.  B.  8. 

TAMBOURINE  (Fr.  Tambour  de  Basque; 
Ger.  Btukitche  Trommd).  This  consists  of  a 
wooden  hoop,  on  one  side  of  which  is  stretched  a 
vellum  bead,  the  other  side  being  open.  Small 
lods  with  fly-nuts  serve  to  tighten  or  loosen  the 
head.  It  is  beaten  by  the  hand  without  a 
itick.  Several  pairs  of 
■nail  metal  plates,  called 
jingles,  are  fixed  loosely 
round  the  hoop  by  a  wire 
passing  through  the  centres 
of  each  pair,  so  that  they 
jing^  whenever  the  tambourine  is  struck  by 
the  hand  or  shaken.  Another  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  the  head  with  the  finger.  It 
boccasionaUy  used  in  orchestras,  as  in  Weber's 
OTerture  to  'Predosa,'  and  at  one  time  was 
to  be  seen  in  our  military  bands.  In  the 
18th  century  it  was  a  fashionable  instnunent 
for  hidies.  The  instrument  is  probably  of 
Oriental  origin,  being  very  possibly  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  Toph  >  (Exod.  xv.  20).  The 
Egirptian  form  is  somewhat  similar  to  our  own, 
but  heavier,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  woodcut, 
taken  from  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians. 

The  French  Tambourin  is  quite  a  different 
thing,  and  is  described  under  the  third  kind  of 
Drums,  as  well  as  under  its  proper  name. 
[See  Tambourin.] 

The  modem  Egsrptians  have  drums  (Darch' 
hikMi)  with  one  skin  or  head,  and  open  at  the 
bottom,  which  is  the  only  reason  for  classifying 


them  with  tambourines.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  730.] 
The  annexed  woodcut  (also  from  Lane)  shows 
two  examples;  on  the  right,  of  wood,  inlaid 
with  tortoise-shell  and  mother-of-pearl,  17 
*  Tblg  root  BurTlves  In  the  SpanWi  adu/e^  a  tambourine. 


inches  high  and  6^  diameter  at  top ;  on  the 
left,  of  earthenware,  10^  inches  high  and  81 
diameter.  v.  de  p« 

TAMBURA,  or  TANBUR,  an  instrument  of 
the  lute  family,  having  wire  strings  played 
with  a  plectrum,  found  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
elsewhere  under  slightly  differing  names.  The 
Indian  tamburi,  a  four-stringed  instrument, 
is  described  in  Day's  Music  and  Musical  Instru- 
ments  of  Southern  India.  The  tampur,  another 
variety  of  this  instrument  found  in  the  Cauca- 
sus, has  three  strings,  and  is  played  with  a  bow. 

TAMBURINl,  Antonio,  baritone  singer, 
eminent  among  the  great  lyric  artists  of  the 
19th  century,  was  bom  at  Faenza  on  March  28, 
1800.  His  father  was  director  of  military  music 
at  Fossombrone,  Ancona.  A  player  himself 
on  horn,  trumpet,  and  clarinet,  he  instructed 
his  son,  at  a  very  early  age,  in  horn-playing, 
accustoming  him  in  this  way  to  great  and 
sustained  efforts,  even  to  overtaxing  his  un- 
developed strength.  At  nine  the  boy  played 
in  the  orchestra,  but  seems  soon  to  have  been 
passedon  to  Aldobrando  Rossi  for  vocal  instruc- 
tion. At  twelve  he  returned  to  Faenza,  sing- 
ing in  the  opera  chorus,  which  was  employed 
not  only  at  the  theatre  but  for  mass,  a  fact 
which  led  him  to  devote  much  time  in  early 
youth  to  the  study  of  church  music.  He 
attracted  the  notice  of  Madame  Pisaroni  and 
the  elder  Mombelli ;  and  the  opportunities  which 
he  enjoyed  of  hearing  these  great  singers,  as 
well  as  Da  vide  and  Donzelli,  were  turned  by 
him  to  the  best  account.  At  eighteen,  and  in 
possession  of  a  fine  voice,  he  was  engaged  for 
the  opera  of  Bologna.  The  piece  in  which  at 
the  little  town  of  Cento  he  first  appeared,  was 
'  La  Contessa  di  coUe  erboso,'  of  Generali.  His 
favourable  reception  there  and  at  Mirandola, 
Correggio,  and  Bologna,  attracted  the  notice  of 
several  managers,  one  of  whom  secured  him  for 
the  Camivalat  Piacenza,  where  his  success  in 
Rossini's  'Italiana  in  Algeri'  procured  for  him 
an  engagement  that  same  year  at  the  Teatro 
Nuo vo  at  Naples.  A Ithough  his  beautiful  bari- 
tone voice  had  now  reached  its  full  maturity,  his 
execution  was  still  imperfect,  and  the  Nea- 
politan public  received  him  somewhat  coldly, 
though  he  speedily  won  them  over  by  his  great 
gifts  and  promise.  The  political  troubles  of 
1820,  however,  closed  the  theatres,  and  Tam- 
burini  sang  next  at  Florence,  where,  owing  to 
indisposition,  he  did  himself  no  justice.  The 
memory  of  this  was  speedily  wiped  out  by  a 
series  of  trivunphsat  L^born,  Turin,  and  Milan. 
At  Milan  he  married  the  singer  Marietta  Gioja, 
for  whom,  together  with  him,  Mercadante  wrote 
'II  Posto  abbandonato.' 

Proceeding  to  Trieste,  he  passed  through 
Venice,  where  an  unexpected  toll  was  demanded 
of  him.  Special  performances  were  being  given 
in  honour  of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  then  at  Venice,  and  Tamburini  was  not 
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allowed  to  escape  scot-free.  He  was  arrested 
'by  authority,'  and  only  after  a  few  days, 
during  which  he  achieved  an  inimense  success, 
was  he  allowed  to  proceed.  From  Trieste  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  for  two  years ; 
thence,  after  singing  in  'Mosd'  at  Venice,  with 
Davide  and  Mme.  Meric  Lalande,  he  removed 
to  Palermo,  where  he  spent  another  two  years. 
He  now  received  an  engagement  from  Barbaja 
for  four  years,  during  which  he  sang  in  Naples, 
Milan,  and  Vienna,  alternately.  At  Vienna  he 
and  Rubini  were  decorated  with  the  order  of 
the  Saviour,  an  honour  previously  accorded  to 
no  foreigner  but  Wellington.  Tamburini  first 
sang  in  London  in  1832,  and  soon  became  an 
established  favourite.  His  success  was  equally 
great  at  Paris,  where  he  appeared  in  October 
of  the  same  year  as  Dandini  in  'Cenerentola.' 
For  ten  years  he  belonged  to  Iiondon  and  Paris, 
a  conspicuous  star  in  the  brilliant  constellation 
formed  by  Grisi,  Persian!,  Viardot,  Rubini, 
Lablache,  and  himself,  and  was  long  remem- 
bered as  the  baritone  in  the  famous  'Puritani 
quartet.'  [His  non-engagement  by  Laporte  in 
the  season  of  1840  was  the  cause  of  the  series 
of  riots  which  b^an  in  April  29,  and  resulted 
in  victory  for  Tamburini's  admirers.]  Without 
any  single  commanding  trait  of  genius,  he 
seems,  with  the  exception  of  Lablache,  to  have 
combined  more  attractive  qualities  than  any 
man-singer  who  ever  appeared.  He  was  hand- 
some and  graceful,  and  a  master  in  the  art  of 
stage-costume.  His  voice,  a  baritone  of  over 
two  octaves  extent,  was  full,  round,  sonorous, 
and  perfectly  equal  throughout.  His  execution 
was  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable;  of  a  kind 
which  at  the  present  day  is  well-nigh  obsolete, 
and  is  associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
soprano  and  tenor  voices  only.  The  Parisians, 
referring  to  this  florid  facility,  called  him  'Le 
Rubini  des  basse-tailles.'  Although  chiefly 
celebrated  as  a  singer  of  Rossini's  music,  one  of 
his  principal  parts  was  Don  Giovanni.  His 
readiness,  versatility,  and  trueltalian  cleverness 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  anecdote  of  his 
exploit  at  Palermo,  during  his  engagement 
there,  when  he  not  only  sang  his  own  part  in 
Mercadante's  'Elisa  e  Claudio,'  but  adopted 
the  costume  and  the  voice — ^a  soprano  sfogaio 
— of  Mme.  Lipparini,  the  prima  donna,  who  was 
frightened  off  the  stage,  went  through  the 
whole  opera,  dueta  and  aU,  and  Qnished  by 
dancing  a  pa8  de  quatre  with  the  Taglionis  and 
MUe.  Rinaldini.  For  the  details  of  this  most 
amusing  scene  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
the  lively  narrative  of  Sutherland  Edwards' 
History  of  the  Opera,  ii.  272. 

In  1841  Tamburini  returned  to  Italy  and 
sang  at  several  theatres  there.  Although  his 
powers  were  declining,  he.  proceeded  to  Russia, 
where  he  found  it  worth  his  while  to  remain 
for  ten  years.  When,  in  1852,  he  returned  to 
London,  his  voice  had  all  but  disappeared,  in 


spite  of  which  he  sang  again  after  that,  in. 
Holland  and  in  Paris.  His  last  attempt  waa 
in  London,  in  1859.  From  that  time  he  lived 
in  retirement  at  Nice,  till  his  death  Nov.  9, 

1876.  F.  A.  M. 

TAMBURO  (Ital.)  'drum,'  generally  used  in 
the  phrase  'gran  tamburo,'  for  the  big  drum, 
the  word  'timpani'  being  reserved  for  the 
orchestral  drums. 

TAMERLANO.  Opera  in  three  acts ;  libretto 
by  Piovene,  music  by  Handel.  Composed 
between  July  3  and  23,  1724,  and  produced  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  London,  Oct.  31,  1724. 
It  comes  between  'Giulio  Cesare'  and  'Rode- 
linda.'  Piovene's  tragedy  has  been  set  four- 
teen times,  the  last  being  in  1824.  o. 

TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW.     See  Wider- 

8PANSTIOEN    ZXHMUNO. 

TAMPON,  a  two-headed  drumstick  {Tampon 
or  MatUoche  double),  used  for  the  bass  drum 
when  a  roll  is  required  on  that  instrument,  as 
in  the  overture  to '  Zampa '  and  elsewhere, 
when  the  direction  is  'Grosse  caisse  en 
tonnerre.'  It  is  held  in  the  middle, 
where  it  is  lA  inches  in  diameter,  so  that 
the  roll  is  easily  made  by  an  alternate 
motion  of  the  wrist.  The  stick,  ending  in 
a  round  knob  at  each  end,  is  turned  out 
of  a  piece  of  ash;  the  knobs  are  thickly 
covered  with  tow  and  a  cap  of  chamois 
leather,  and  are  both  of  the  same  size.  When 
finished  the  heads  are  about  2}  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  same  in  length.  The  length  of 
the  whole  stick  is  12i  inches.  v.  db  p. 

TAM-TAM.  The  French  term  for  the  gong 
in  the  orchestra;  evidently  derived  from  the 
Hindoo  name  for  the  instrument  (Sanscrit  fum- 
tum).     [See  Gonq.]  g. 

TANBUR.  See  Tambttra. 
TANCREDI.  An  opera  seria  in  two  acts; 
the  libretto  by  Rossi,  after  Voltaire,  music  by 
Rossini.  Produced  at  the  Teatro  Fenice,  Ven- 
ice, Feb.  6, 1813.  In  Italian  at  the  Th^tre  des 
Italiens,  Paris;  and  in  French  (Castil  Blaze)  at 
the  Od^n.  In  England,  in  Italian,  at  King's 
Theatre,  May  4, 1820.  Revived  in  1837,  Pasto ; 
1841,  Viardot;  1848,  Alboni;  and  July  22, 
20,  1856,  for  Johanna  Wagner.  It  contains 
the  famous  air  'Di  tanti  palpiti.'  o. 

TANEIEV,  AiiSXANDEB  Serobieyich,  bom 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  5/17,  1850.  On 
leaving  the  university  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  State  and  rose  to  the  post  of  chief 
chancellor.  He  studied  music  with  Reichel  at 
Dresden,  and,  aft.er  a  lapse  of  some  years,  with 
Rimsky-Korsako  vand  Petrov  in  St.  Petersburg. 
He  was  also  influenced  by  Balakirev.  The  list 
of  his  published  works  includes: — ^An  opera  in 
one  act,  'Cupid's  Revenge';  aSymphony(No.2) 
in  B  minor  (op.  21) ;  two  orchestral  suites  (op. 
14) ;  two  quartets;  pianoforte  pieces;  *R6verie ' 
for  violin  (op.  23);  choruses  and  part-songs, 
and  a  s3rmphonic  poem  '  Alesha  Popovich.'  r.n. 
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TANEIEV 

TANEIEV,  SERGirrs  Ivanovich,  bom  Nov. 
B/25,  1856,  in  the  Government  of  Vladimir. 
Ik  son  of  a  government  official,  he  attended 
ike  Moooo'w  Conservatoire  at  the  early  age  of 
ieo,  taking  pianoforte  lessons  from  Langer.  In 
l^Taneiev's  parents  purposed  removing  him 
&QD  the  Conaervatoire  in  order  to  send  him 
to  a  public  school,  but  were  persuaded  by  the 
&ector,  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  not  to  break  off 
)m  musical  education.  During  the  years  which 
iiA>wed  he  studied  the  pianofortewith  Nicholas 
Babinstein,  form  and  fugue  with  Hubert,  and 
composition  with  Tchaikovsky.  He  left  the 
Conservatoire  in  1875,  having  gained  the  first 
p>id  medal  ever  awarded  in  that  institution, 
vd  soon  afterwards  started  on  a  concert  tour 
ifciough  Russia  in  company  with  the  famous 
noBoist  Auer.  During  1877-78  he  visited 
^uis,  and  gave  concerts  in  various  towns  of 
^  Baltic  Provinces,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Moscow  to  succeed  Tchaikovsky  as  professor 
rf  instnmieDtation  at  the  Conservatoire.  He 
ilso  became  the  chief  professor  of  pianoforte 
ifter  the  retirement  of  Klind worth  and  the 
ieath  of  N.  Rubinstein.  In  1885  he  succeeded 
Hubert  as  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  being 
wplaced  by  Safonov  in  1889.  During  his 
^directorate,  Taneiev  completed  the  organisar- 
tioQ  of  the  students'  orchestra. 

He  made  his  d^but  as  a  pianist  in  1875,  at 
one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Mosical  Society  at  Moscow.     On  this  occasion 
fae  played  Brahma's  Pianoforte  Concerto,  and 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  of  him  that  he  had  more 
than  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  his  teachers.  '  Besides 
inirity  and  strength  of  touch,  grace  and  ease 
of  execution,'  he  continued,  'Taneiev  astonished 
every  one  by  his  maturity  of  intellect,  his  self- 
control  and  the  calm,  objective  style  of  his 
interpretation.     He  has  his  own  artistic  indi- 
viduality which  has  won  him  a  place  among 
virtuosi  from  the  very  outset  of  his  career.'  In 
DecftUiber  of  the  same  year  Taneiev  played 
Tchaikovsky^s  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  Bl^  minor 
for  the  first  time  in  Moscow.    Henceforth  he  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  this  master's 
pianoforte  works.  Master  and  pupil  were  united 
oy  bonds  of  close  friendship,  and  corresponded 
frequently.  Taneiev  sometimes  criticisedTchai- 
Wsky'a  music  with  an  unsparing  freedom  of 
expression  characteristic  of  youth.    But  this  in 
no  way  interfered  with  the  cordiality  of  their 
yeiations,  for  Tchaikovsky  had  every  confidence 
^  his  pupil's  opinion.     *I  beg  you  not  to  be 
afraid  of  over-severity,'  he  wrote  to  him  in 
18^.    *I  want  just  those  stinging  criticisms 
from  you.     So  long  as  you  give  me  the  truth, 
^^t  does  it  matter  whether  it  is  favourable 
or  not? » 

^  In  recent  years  Taneiev  has  rarely  appeared 
^  public  as  a  pianist.  As  a  teacher  he  has 
■^^ayslaid  stress  on  the  necessity  for  a  thorough 
theoretical  education  and  the  study  of  the  older 
VOL.  v. 
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classical  masters.  His  own  compositions  are 
more  remarkable  for  sound  workmanship  and  a 
cultured  taste  than  for  charm  or  warmth  of 
inspiration.  The  list  of  his  published  works  is 
as  follows: — 

A.     OBCHCBTEAIj 

Slymphony  No.  1,  In  C  minor,  op.  12  (1902).    No.  4  In 
er  ot  oompoBltJon. 

B.      CHAlfBEB  IfUBIC 

_  Five  Btrinc  QuartetB:  B  minor  (op.  4).  C  major  (pp.  6), 
D  minor  (op.  T),  A  minor  (op.  11),  A  maior  (op.  13). 


C.    OPBRATIC  and  (^ORAL 


'Orestea  a  Trilogy  In  eight  scenes.  Libretto  from.^8chy< 
^j  by  A..  Benkstern ;  performed  at  the  Marylnsky  Theatre, 
St.  Petersburg.  1805.    (^anuta  'John  of  Damascus'  for 


lus 


SOIL  chorus^  and  orchestra  (1884).  Three  choruses  for 
male  voices  to  words  by  Fet:  two  choruses  for  male  voices 
In  Albrecht'B  ooileetlon;  'Sunrise'  for  mixed  voices,  etc. 


In  Manuscript 


^Symphony  No.  1 ;  Symphony  No.  2  (unflnishi 
phonyNo.  3.  (performed  in  Moscow.  1885) :  Ovi 
nuUor  on  Russian  themes  (performed  1882); 
stringB:  three  quartets  (the  first  In  E  Hat.  and  second  In  0 
major,  were  performed  In  1881  and  1882] 


pnflniahed):  Sym- 

erturefnC 

Trio  for 


soiVKSL  etc. 
fan 


respecUvely): 


^nelev  has  also  written  an  Important  work  on  counter- 
point, and  done  useful  service  In  arranging  for  pianoforte 
orchestral  works  by  Ttaialkovsky,  Olasounov.  Arensky, 
and  others.  H  N. 

TANGENT,  in  a  clavichord,  is  a  thick  pin  of 
brass  wire  an  inch  or  more  high,  flattened  out 
towards  the  top  into  a  head  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  or  so  in  diameter.  It  is  inserted  in  the 
back  end  of  the  key,  and  being  pushed  up  so 
as  to  strike  the  pair  of  strings  above  it,  forms 
at  once  a  hammer  for  them  and  a  temporary 
bridge,  from  which  they  vibrate  up  to  the 
sound-board  bridge.  In  the  clavichord  no  other 
means  beyond  this  very  primitive  contrivance 
Is  used  for  producing  the  tone,  which  is  in 
consequence  very  feeble,  although  sweet.  The 
common  damper  to  all  the  strings,  a  strip  of 
cloth  interwoven  behind  the  row  of  tangents, 
has  the  tendency  to  increase  this  characteristic 
of  feebleness,  by  permitting  no  sympathetic 
reinforcement. 

In  all  clavichords  made  anterior  to  about 
1725  there  was  a  fretted  (or  gebunden)  system, 
by  which  the  keys  that  struck  what  from 
analogy  with  other  stringed  instruments  may  be 
called  open  strings,  were  in  each  octave  F,  G, 
A,  Bt^,  C,  D,  E7.  With  the  exception  of  A 
and  D  (which  were  always  independent),  the 
semitones  were  obtained  by  the  tangents  of  the 
neighbouring  keys,  which  fretted  or  stopped  the 
open  strings,  at  shorter  distance,  and  produced 
Fl,  Gl,  Btl,  Cl,  and  EH  Owing  to  this  con- 
trivance it  was  not  possible,  for  example,  to 
sound  F  and  Ft  together  by  putting  down  the 
two  contiguous  keys;  since  the  Ft  alone  would 
then  sound.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  independence  of  A  and  D  is  as  old  as  the 
chromatic  keyboard  itself,  which  we  know  for 
certain  was  in  use  in  1426.  Old  authorities 
may  be  quoted  for  the  fretting  of  more  tangents 
than  one;  and  Adlung,  who  died  in  1762, 
speaks  of  another  fretted  division  which  left  £ 
and  B  independent,  an  evident  recognition  of 
the  natural  major  scale  which  proves  the  late 
introduction  of  this  system. 

The  tangent  acts  upon  the  strings  in  the 
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same  way  that  the  bridging  or  fretting  does 
upon  the  simple  monochord,  sharpening  the 
measured  distances  which  theory  demands  by 
adding  tension.  Pressing  the  key  too  much 
therefore  makes  the  note  sound  intolerably  out 
of  tune.  An  unskilful  player  would  naturally 
err  in  this  direction,  and  Emanuel  Bach  cautions  . 
his  readers  against  it.  In  his  famous  essay  *  on 
playing  he  describes  an  effect  special  to  the  tan- 
gent, unattainable  by  either  jack  or  hanmier, 
vis.  the  Beben  or  BAungy  which  was  a  tremolo 
or  vibrato  obtained  by  a  tremulous  pressure 
upon  the  key  with  the  fleshy  end  of  the  finger. 
It  was  marked  with  a  line  and  dots  like  the 
modem  mezzo  staectUo,  but  being  upon  a  single 
note,  was,  of  course,  entirely  different.  (See 
Clavichord.)  a.  j.  h. 

TA  NQO.  A  dance  of  Mexican  origin,  in  which 
the  movements  of  the  n^roes  were  imitated. 
The  music  is  rhythmically  similar  in  style  to 
the  Habanera,  but  played  half  as  fast  again, 
and  worked  up  faster  and  faster  till  it  ends 
abruptly  like  the  conventional  dances  of  the 
modem  ballet.  The  frequent  habit  of  writing 
five  notes,  sometimes  of  equal  value,  sometimes 
a  dotted  semiquaver,  a  demi-semiquaver,  and  a 
triplet  of  semiquavers,  in  the  melody  against 
four  notes  in  the  accompaifiment,  and  vice  veract, 
and  many  other  varieties  of  rhythm  of  a  similar 
nature,  added  to  the  peculiar  colour  of  Spanish 
harmonical  progressions  which  are  the  stamp  of 
so-called  Muaicaflamencaf  give  it  a  weird  fasci- 
nation. The  movements  of  the  dance  are  less 
presentable  to  a  polite  audience  than  those  of 
the  Habanera,  and  asnow  performed  in  the  caf  ^ 
chantants  of  Madrid  and  other  cities  of  Spain 
the  Tango  has  become  nothing  but  an  incitation 
to  desire.  As  such  it  never  fails  to  draw  forth 
vociferous  applause.  A  modified  form  of  the 
dance  is  often  introduced  into  a  Zarzuela  at 
better-class  theatres.  Tangos  have  been  written 
by  modem  composers  for  solo  instruments,  and 
one,  by  Arbos,  for  violin  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment (also  with  pianoforte)  is  extremely 
graceful,  refined,  and  characteristic,     h.  v.  h. 

TANNHAU8ER  UND  DER  SANGER- 
KRIEG  AUF  WARTBURG.  An  opera  in  three 
acts;  words  and  music  by  Wagner.  Produced 
at  Dresden,  Oct.  19,  1845.  At  Cassel,  by 
Spohr,  after  much  resistance  from  the  Elector, 
early  in  1853.  At  the  Grand  Op^ra,  Paris 
(French  translation  by  Ch.  Nuitter),  March  13, 
1861.  It  had  three  representations  only.'  At 
Covent  Garden,  in  Italian,  May  6,  1876. 
The  first  performance  in  English  took  place  at 
Her  Majest/s  Theatre,  on  Feb.  14,  1882,  by 

>  VernuhtiberdiewalireArtdatKtavterguipiaen.  1763. 
another  edition.  1780.  and  republlabcd  by  SchelUng,  1857. 

•  For  the  extraordinary  uproar  which  it  created  see 
ProBper  MMm^'s  Lettra  hune  Ineonnue,  il.  151-3.  One 
of  the  Jokes  was  'qu'on  s'ennule  aux  rCcltatlfs.  etqu'on  ae 
ttmneaia  atn.'  Even  a  man  of  sense  likeMerimte  says 
that  he '  could  wr1t«  something  as  good  after  hearing  his  cat 
walk  up  and  down  over  the  keys  of  the  piano.'    Berllos 


1891. 


the  Carl  Rosa  Company .  In  Gennan,  at  Drury 
Lane,  under  Richter,  May  23,  1882.  It  was 
revived  in  Paris,  May  13,  1895»  and  on  May 
27,  1896,  it  was  given  in  French  at  Covent 
Garden.  Since  that  year  the  Paris  version  of 
the  Venusbeig  scene  has  been  always  given  in 
the  rsgular  season.  The  overture  was  first 
peribrmed  in  England  by  the  Philhamionic 
Society  (Wagner  conducting),  May  14,  1855. 
Schumann  saw  it  August  7, 1847,  and  mentions 
it  in  his  ThetUerbUcfdein  as  'an  opera  which 
cannot  be  spoken  of  briefly.  It  certainly  has 
an  appearance  of  genius.  Were  he  but  as 
melodious  as  he  is  clever  he  would  be  the  man 
of  the  day.'  o. 

TANS'UR,  William,  an  18th-century  musi- 
cian, chiefly  a  composer  of  psalm  tunes,  though 
some  secular  pieces  are  also  by  him.  In  the 
preface  to  one  of  the  many  works  he  issued. 
The  ElemerUa  of  Mustek  dUpLay'd,  1772,  he 
informs  us  that  he  was  bom  at  Dunchurch, 
Warwickshire,  in  1700.  He  further  oonfinns 
this  by  appending  to  his  engraved  portrait  the 
words  'iEtatis  suae  70  Christi  1770.'  It  is 
likely  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  regarding 
the  date  of  his  birth,  for  the  parish  register  of 
Dxmchurch  states  that  William  Tanser,  the 
son  of  Edward  Tanzer  and  Joan  Tanzer,  was 
baptized  Nov.  6,  1706.  This  year  may  be 
taken  as  the  year  of  his  birth,  for  John,  a 
previous  son  of  Edward  and  Joan  Tanzer,  was 
baptized  on  May  14,  1704,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  William  would  remain  unbaptized  six 
years  after  his  birth. 

The  original  name  'Tanzer'  implies  a  German 
origin,  and  we  learn  from  the  register  that 
Edward  Tanzer,  the  father,  was  a  labourer,  and 
that  he  died,  aged  about  sixty,  on  Jan.  21, 
1712,  while  Joan,  his  wife,  followed  on  Feb.  16 
of  the  same  year,  aged  fifty-one.  Why  Tans'ur 
changed  his  name  does  not  appear.  The  chief 
details  of  Tans'ur's  biography  occur  in  the 
prefaces  and  imprints  of  his  books.  It  appears 
that  he  was  a  teacher  of  Psalmody  from  early 
youth,  and  he  seems  to  have  settled  at  many 
different  places  in  this  pursuit,  notably  at 
Ewell  near  Epsom  and  Barnes  in  Surrey,  and 
Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  at  which  places  he 
was  organist.  He  died  at  St.  Neot's,  Oct.  7, 
1783.  He  had  a  son  who  was  chorister  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Tans'ur's  books 
and  editions  are  numerous.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  collections  of  Psalm  Tunes  prefaced 
by  the  usual  instructions  for  singing.  A  great 
niunber  of  the  tunes  are  either  composed  or 
arranged  in  parts  by  himself,  and  he  is  also 
author  of  much  of  the  verse.  His  earliest 
publication  appears  to  have  been  'The  Royal 
Melody  Compleat  or  the  new  Harmony  of  Sion' 
in  three  books,  oblong  4to,  1735.  Of  this  work 
there  appeared  many  editions.  Others  were, 
'Heaven  on  Earth  or  the  Beauty  of  Holiness,' 
1738;  'Sacred  Mirth  or  the  Pious  Soul's  daily 
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Delight,'  1739;  'The  Psalm  Singer's  Jewel/ 
1760,  etc.  etc.  He  was  also  the  author  of  an  ex- 
eeUent  work,  A  New  Muaical  Grammar,  1746- 
1756,  etc.,  which  developed  into  Ths  ElemerUe 
n/Munek  display'd,  1772.  It  is,  for  its  time, 
an  excellent  treatise,  and  at  the  present  day 
coQtaina  much  of  antiquarian  interest.  An 
editJoQ  of  it  was  published  so  late  as  1829,  and 
one  about  ten  years  before  this  was  issued  at 
SCokealey.  (The  entries  in  the  Parish  Register 
were  kindly  contributed  by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  B. 
McNulty,  Vicar  of  Dunchurch.)  f.  k. 

TAN-TA-RA.  A  word  which  occurs  in 
Riigfiiih  hunting-eongs,  and  is  evidently  intended 
to  imitate  the  note  of  the  horn.  One  of  the 
instances  is  in  'The  hunt  is  up/  a  song 
[bed  by  Chappell  to  Henry  VIII. 's  time : — 

The  horses  snort  to  be  at  the  sport, 

The  dogs  are  mnntng  free, 
The  woods  rejoice  at  the  merry  noise 

Of  hey  tantara  tee  ree  I 

Aaotlier  is  'News  from  Hide  Park/  of  Charies 
U-'s  time : — 

One  evening  a  little  before  it  was  dark. 
Sing  tan-ta-r»-ra-ra  tan-ti-vee,  etc. 

But  the  word  Is  as  old  as  Ennius,  who  has 

At  tuba  terribili  sonitu  taratantara  dixit. 

And  the  same  form  occurs  in  Grimald  (1567) 
and  Stanyhurst  (1583).  o. 

TANTO  (Ital.),  'as  much, 'or  'so  much';  it 
is  used  correctly  in  many  musical  directions,  and 
by  Beethoven  with  the  same  force  as  'troppo,' 
as  if  it  were  the  equivalent  of  'too  much.' 

TANTUM  ERGO.  The  first  words  of  the 
hat  two  stanzas  of  the  Hymn  'Pange  lingua' 
written  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  for  the  office 
of  Corpus  (Thristi.  This  excerpt  has  acquired 
a  separate  status  through  being  sung  at  Bene- 
ifietion  and  other  services  of  the  Roman 
OsUm^c  Church  in  connection  with  the 
Eucharist.  It  has  therefore  received  some 
q)ecial  attention  from  musicians.  The  Plain- 
song  ptoper  to  the  Hymn  (see  Hymns  Anc 
wtd  Mod.,  new  edition,  1904,  No.  260,  or 
EntflUh  Hymnal,  326)  has  been  finely  treated 
by  some  of  the  polyphonic  masters,  such  as 
PtJestrina  and  ^ttoria,  but  not  with  special 
reference  to  this  excerpt,  since  the  service  of 
Benecfiction  and  the  consequent  prominence 
<tf  these  two  verses  is  of  later  date  than  the 
polyphonic  school.  Later  writers  have  handled 
this  canto  for  the  special  service ;  a  good  many 
hymn-tune  settings  have  been  made  for  it, 
some  of  which  have  attained  popularity  apart 
from  these  words.  See,  for  example,  the  tunes 
&  Thomas,  Oriel,  and  Alleluia  dulce  carmen 
{Hymru  Anc.  and  Mod.,  260,  338,  70)  which  are 
in  the  origin  settings  of  'Tantum  ergo.'  w.  h.  f. 

Of  orchestral  settings  of  'Tantum  ergo,'  the 
two  finest  are  unquestionably  those  by  Mozart 
— Nos.  142  and  197  in  Kochel's  Catalogue  ~  for 
four  voices,  with  accompaniments  for  Stringed 


Instruments,  two  Trumpets,  and  Organ.  Schu- 
bert left  three ;  two  in  C,  for  quartet,  orches- 
tra, and  organ ;  and  one  in  Eti^.  w.  s.  b. 

TAPHOUSE,  Thomas  William,  was  bom  at 
Oxford,  Eeb.  11,  1838 ;  he  worked  as  a  cabinet- 
maker after  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen ; 
in  1857  he  started  with  his  father  in  business 
as  a  music-seller  in  Broad  Street,  Oxford,  and 
the  business  is  still  a  flourishing  one,  though 
it  has  been  moved  to  a  short  distance  from 
the  original  house.  Taphouse  was  a  skilful 
pianoforte-tuner,  and  held  various  organ  ap- 
pointments in  the  city;  but  his  chief  claim  to 
permanent  notice  is  based  on  his  zeal  and 
knowledge  as  a  collector  of  old  music  and 
musical  instruments.  His  library  (dispersed  at 
his  death)  was  of  very  great  value,  including, 
among  many  other  treasures,  the  autograph  of 
Puicell's  sonata  for  violin;  he  had  collected 
materials  for  a  history  of  music  in  Oxford ;  and 
his  scholarship  was  rewarded  by  the  University 
in  an  honorary  M.A.  degree,  conferred  on  him 
in  1904.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Oxford  City  Council  in  1888,  was  sheriff  in 
1892-93,  and  curator  of  the  municipal  buildings 
from  1897  when  they  were  opened.  In 
November  1904  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Oxford, 
and  on  Jan.  8,  1905,  he  died  suddenly  of  heart 
weakness.  m. 

TAPISSIER,  JoHANXjBS,  one  of  the  three 
early  15th-century  composers  named  by  Blartin 
le  Franc  (see  Carmen,  Johannes).  There  is  a 
Credo  of  his  in  three  parts  in  Cod.  Mus.  37  of 
the  Idceo  Musicals  at  Bologna,  an  early  15th- 
oentury  MS.  written  in  the  old  black-and-red 
notation.  Immediately  preceding  it  in  the 
same  MS.  is  a  three-part  Gloria  by  Tomas 
Fabri,  who  is  described  as  'scolaris  Tapisier,'  in 
evident  allusion  to  the  master's  reputation; 
this  is  probably  the  Tomas  Fabri  who  was 
suocentor  at  the  church  of  St.  Donatus  at 
Bruges  in  1412.  A  foup-part  motet  by  Tapissier, 
printed  in  Stainer's  Dufay  and  his  Contem- 
porariea  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  Canonici.  Misc. 
213,  seems  to  have  been  written  at  Rome.  It 
shows  many  signs  of  immaturity,  and  enables  us 
to  realise  how  great  was  the  advance  in  musical 
art  made  by  Dufay  and  Binchois.     J.  f.  r.  s. 

TAPPERT,  WiLAELM,  Cterman  critic  and 
writer  on  music,  born  Feb.  19,  1830,  at  Ober- 
Thomaswaldau  in  Silesia ;  began  life  as  a  school- 
master, but  in  1856  adopted  music,  under 
Dehn  for  theory  and  Kullak  for  practice. 
From  that  time  he  resided  in  Berlin,  where  he 
was  well  known  as  a  teacher  and  musical  writer, 
and  an  able  and  enthusiastic  partisan  of  Wagner. 
He  was  a  teacher  in  Tausig's  school  for  higher 
PF.  playing.  His  Wagner  Lexikon  (1877) 
contains  a  collection  of  all  the  abuse  that 
has  been  lavished  on  that  composer  and 
his  friends — a  useless  and  even  mischievous 
labour.  Much  more  important  are  his  researches 
into  ancient  Tablatures,  on  which  much  may 
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be  learnt  from  his  Kaialog  der  Spegidtauasteilung 
van  WUhelm  Tappert,  Die  ErUwicklung  der 
Mtteiknotensckrift,  etc.  From  1876  to  1880  he 
edited  the  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Mueikxeitung. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Mueikalischee 
WochenblcUt  and  published  several  pamphlets, 
especially  one  on  consecutive  fifths,  Daa  Verbot 
von  QuintenparaUeien  (1869).  He  died  in 
Berlin,  Oct,  27,  1907.  o. 

TARANTELLA,  a  South  Italian  dance, 
which  derives  its  name  from  Taranto,  in  the 
old  province  of  Apulia.  The  music  is  in  6-^8 
time,  played  at  continually  Increasing  speed, 
with  irregular  alternations  of  minor  and  major. 
It  is  generally  danced  by  a  man  and  a  woman, 
but  sometimes  by  two  women  alone,  who  often 
play  castanets  and  a  tambourine.  It  was 
formerly  sung,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case  now. 
The  Tarantella  has  obtained  a  fictitious  interest 
from  the  idea  that  by  means  of  dancing  it 
a  strange  kind  of  insanity,  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  the  Lycosa  Tarantula,  the 
largest  of  European  spiders,  could  alone  be 
cured.  It  is  certain  that  a  disease  known  as 
Tarantism  prevailed  in  South  Italy  to  an 
extraordinary  extent,  during  the  15th,  16th, 
and  17th  centuries,  if  not  later,  and  that  this 
disease  —  which  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
h}rsteria,  like  the  St.  Vitus  dance  epidemic  in 
Germany  at  an  earlier  date  —  was  app>arently 
only  curable  by  means  of  the  continued  exercise 
of  dancing  the  Tarantella ;  but  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  affection  was  the  bite  of  the  spider  is  very 
improbable,  later  experiments  having  shown 
that  it  is  no  more  poisonous  than  the  sting  of 
a  wasp.  The  first  extant  notice  of  Tarantism  is 
in  Niccolo  Perotto's  Cornucopia  Ldngtuxe  Lattnae 
(p.  20  a,  ed.  1489).  During  the  16th  century 
the  epidemic  was  at  its  height,  and  bands  of 
musicians  traversed  the  country  to  play  the 
music  which  was  the  only  healing  medicine. 
The  forms  which  the  madness  took  were  very 
various ;  some  were  seized  with  a  violent  craving 
for  water,  so  that  they  were  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  throwing  themselves  into  the 
sea,  others  were  strangely  affected  by  different 
colours,  and  all  exhibited  the  most  extravagant 
and  outrageous  contortions.  The  different  forms 
which  the  disease  assumed  were  cured  by  means 
of  different  airs,  to  which  the  Tarantists  —  the 
name  by  which  the  patients  were  known  — were 
made  to  dance  until  they  often  dropped  down 
with  exhaustion.  The  epidemic  seems  only  to 
have  raged  in  the  summer  months,  and  it  is 
said  that  those  who  had  been  once  attacked  by 
it  were  always  liable  to  a  return  of  the  disease. 
Most  of  the  songs,  both  words  and  music,  which 
were  used  to  cure  Tarantism,  no  longer  exist, 
but  the  Jesuit  Kircher,  in  his  Magnee  (Rome, 
1641),  Book  III.,  cap.  viii.,  has  preserved  a  few 
specimens.  He  says  that  the  Tarantellas  of  his 
day  were  mostly  rustic  extemporisations,  but 
the  airs  he  gives  (which  are  printed  in  Mendel's 


Lexicon^  tub  voce  Tarantella)  are  written  in  the 
Elcclesiastical  Modes,  and  with  one  exception  in 
common  time.  They  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  tripping  melodies  of  the  modem  dance.^ 
Kircher 's  work  contains  an  engraving  of  the 
Tarantula  in  two  positions,  with  a  map  of  the 
region  where  it  is  found,  and  the  following  air, 
entitled  '  Antidotum  Tarantulae,'  which  is  also 
to  be  found  in  Jones's  'Maltese  Melodies' 
(London,  1805)  and  in  vol.  ii.  of  Stafford 
Smith's  'Musica  Antiqua'  (1812),  where  it  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  Zimmermann's  'Flori- 
legium.'* 
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For  further  information  on  this  curious  sub- 
ject we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  following 
works :  — 

N.  Perotto,  Cornucopia  (Venloe.  1480);  A.  Kir- 
cher, Magnee  (Rome,  1641);  Mitaurgia  (Rome, 
1650);  Hermann  Grube,  De  Ictu  TarantuUie  (Frank- 
furt, 1679);  J.  MiUler,  De  Tarentula  et  vi  muncae 
in  ejua  curatione  (Hafniae,  1679):  G.  Baelivi,  De 
Praxi  Medica  (Rome,  1696);  Dr.  Peter  Shaw,  New 
Practice  ofPhyeic.  vol.  i.  (London,  1726);  Fr.  Serao, 
Delia  Tarantola  (Rome,  1742)*  Dr.  R.  Mead,  Me- 
cfumical  Account  of  Poieone  (3ra  ed.,  London,  1745); 
J.  D.  TietB,  Von  den  Wirkunnen  der  Tdne  auf  den 
menechlichen  Kdrper  (in  jMati^s  Neuen  WahrheUen, 
Leipsi^,  1745);  P.  J.  Buc'hoz,  L*art  de  connaftre  et 
de  aeeiffner  le  poula  par  lee  notee  de  la  mueique  (Paiia, 
1806);  J.  F.  E.  Hecker,  Die  TanzumVi  (Berlin. 
1832);  A.  Vergari^  Tarantiemo  (Naples,  1839);  De 
Renri,  in  Raecogltlore  Medico  for  1842;  C.  Engel. 
Mutieal  Mythe,  vol  ii.  (London.  1876). 

The  Tarantella  has  been  used  by  many 
modem  composers.  Auber  has  introduced  it  in 
'La  Muette  de  Portici,'  Weber  in  his  E  minor 
Sonata,  Thalberg  wrote  one  for  Piano,  Heller 
two,  and  Rossini  a  vocal  Tarantella  'La  Dansa' 
(said  to  have  been  composed  for  Lablache). 

One  of  the  finest  examples  is  in  the  Finale 
to  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony,  where  it  is 
mixed  up  with  a  Saltarello  in  the  most  effective 
and  clever  manner.  Good  descriptions  of  the 
dance  will  be  found  in  Mme.  de  Stael's  Corinne 
(Book  VI.  ch.  i.),  Mercier  Dupaty's  Lettree  stir 
Vltalie  (17.97),  and  Goethe's  Fragmente  Hber 
Italienf  see  J.  Case's  Praise  of  Mustek,  1586, 
p.  85.  It  was  danced  on  the  stage  with  great 
success  by  Cotellini  (1783-85)  at  the  Teatro 

t  It  has  been  suggested  that  tbese  fraemeDts  of  mdodlea 
—  for  they  are  uttle  more — are  ancient  Greek  tunes 
handed  down  tradftlonally  In  Taranto.  .  ^^    . 

•  In  Masella's  ^allL  Oorrentl*  etc.  (Rome.  1689).  Is  a 


TaranteUa  In  common  time  In  the  form  of  a  short  air  with 
'  partite,'  or  yariatlons.  Mattheson  ( Votttommener  KapM- 
melster.  1739)  says  there  la  one  la  the  Quinteuenee  am 
Nouvet^  for  1727. 
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dei  Fiorentini  at  Naples,  and  later  by  Charles 
Mathews.  w.  b.  s. 

To  the  above  it  may  be  added  that  a  curious 
Mcount  of  the  cure  of  a  person  bitten  by  the 
tarantula  spider  is  given,  in  a  letter  signed 
Stephen  Storace  (the  father  of  the  better-known 
miuician),  in  The  OerUleman'a  Magazine,  for 
Sept.  1753.  Storace  says  that  he  was  called 
apon  to  play  the  particular  tune  associated 
with  the  cure ;  but  this  he  did  not  know,  and 
tried  sundry  jigs  without  effect,  imtil  learning 
the  proper  tune  from  the  lips  of  an  old  woman, 
be  played  it  with  a  satisfactory  result.  He 
gives  the  following  as  the  traditionary  melody, 
aod  states  that  the  scene  of  the  occurrence  was 
a  Tillage  ten  miles  from  Naples.  w.  k. 

The  Tarantula  Tune, 


TARARE.  Opera,  in  prologue  and  five  acts 
(afterwards  three  acts);  words  by  Beaumar- 
chais,  music  by  Salieri.  Produced  at  the 
Grand  Op6ra,  Paris,  June  8,  1787.  Translated 
into  Italian  (with  many  changes  of  text  and 
music)  as '  Axur,  Re  d '  Ormus, '  for  the  betrothal 
of  the  Archduke  Frans  with  Princess  EHisabeth 
of  Wurtemberg  at  Vienna,  Jan.  8,  1788. 
Produced  in  English  as  'Tarrare,  the  Tartar 
CSnef,'  at  the  T^'^ngiiah  Opera-House,  London, 
August  15,  1825.  o. 

TARISIO,  Ltnoi,  an  able  and  perhaps  the 
fixvt  judge  of  old  violins,  who  created  and 
supplied  a  demand  for  old  Italian  instruments 
both  in  England  and  in  France,  at  a  time 
when  the  work  of  Stainer  and  his  school  practi- 
caDy  monopolised  the  market.  Originally  an 
obscure  Italian  carpenter  who  plied  a  house-to- 
house  trade,  he  gradually  became  cognisant  of 
the  TaluaUe  violins  which  were  scattered  among 
the  Italian  peasantry  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  and  the  carpenter  became  merged 
io  the  collector,  dealer,  and  connoisseur.  Tar- 
iao^  talent  for  detecting  the  characteristics  of 
the  great  Italian  luthiers  amoimted  to  genius, 
hut,  in  addition  to  this,  he  possessed  a  shrewd 
hiowledge  of  human  nature,  and  he  drove 
excellent  bargains.  His  modua  operandi  was 
principally  based  on  the  system  of  a  so-called 
exchange,  whereby  he  himself  invariably  bene- 
fited. His  humble  profession  admitted  him 
oot  only  into  the  homes  of  the  cottagers,  but 
into  many  sacristies  and  convents  also,  whence 
he  more  than  frequently  emerged  with  a  fine 
Italian  instrument,  obtained  in  exchange  for  a 


shining  new  fiddle  from  his  own  pack.  In 
1827  Tarisio  made  his  way  to  Paris,  intro- 
duced himself  and  his  sack  of  fine  instruments 
first  to  M.  Aldric,  a  dealer  of  dilettante  tastes, 
who,  after  some  doubts  occasioned  by  the 
pedlar's  shabby  a)>pearance,  was  eventually 
compelled  to  recognise  him  as  one  of  the  greats 
est  violin  connoisseurs  of  the  day.  For  over 
twenty  years  after  his  first  visit  to  Paris, 
Tarisio 's  advent  there  was  welcomed  by  all  the 
foremost  dealers,  and  through  his  importation 
nimibers  of  the  finest  Italian  violins  came  into 
France,  and,  after  his  appearance  in  London  in 
1851,  into  England  also.  Despite  his  nomadic 
life,  Tarisio  considered  Italy  his  home  always. 
He  owned  a  small  farm  in  the  province 
of  Novara,  and  shortly  before  his  death  he 
settled  in  Biilan,  where  he  established  him- 
self in  an  attic  over  a  restaurant  in  the  Via 
Legnano,  Porta  Tenaglia.  Here,  amid  comfort- 
less surroundings,  he  was  found  dead  one 
morning  in  1854,  with  over  200  violins,  violon- 
cellos, and  altos  in  his  small  domicile.  To  his 
family  he  left  a  fortune  of  300,000  francs,  a 
sum  which  represented  his  profits  in  violin- 
dealing  during  twenty  years ;  and  in  addition  to 
this  his  relatives  received  the  purchase-money 
paid  by  J.  B.  Vuillaume  after  Tarisio 's  death 
for  the  instruments  found  in  the  Milanese  attic, 
and  for  the  five  magnificent  violins  which  had 
been  hidden  away  at  his  farm.  Among  the 
latter  number  was  the  'Messie'  Stradivari  us, 
which  had  been  preserved  for  over  sixty  years 
in  the  collection  of  Oount  CoiXo  di  Salabue. 
Tarisio  purchased  it  on  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  1824,  and  concealed  its  whereabouts  until 
his  death,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  enhancing 
its  value  from  a  sensational  point  of  view. 
During  his  viats  to  the  various  dealers  he 
frequently  referred  to  the  treasure  he  would 
reveal  to  them  one  day,  i.e.  a  Stradivarius 
violin  in  superb  condition  that  had  never 
known  the  touch  of  a  bow,  and  it  was  its 
promised  advent  that  gained  for  it  the  title  of 
the  'Messiah'  in  professional  circles.  An  in- 
teresting account  of  Tarisio 's  personal  appear- 
ance is  given  by  W.  £.  Hill  &  Sons,  in  their 
monograph,  Antonio  Stradivari.  Their  in- 
formant was  Mr.  Van  der  Heyden  of  Brussels, 
who  met  Tarisio  on  various  occasions. 

Hill,  Antonio  Stradivari;  Haweis,  Old  Violins; 
Vidal,  Lee  Inetrumente  d  Arehet;  Reade,  Readi^ 
ana;  Racster,  Chats  on  Violins.  e.  h-a. 

TARTINI,  Giuseppe,  founder  of  an  important 
school  of  violin-plajring  at  Padua,  and  originator 
of  certain  improvements  in  the  construction 
and  technique  of  the  bow,  was  bom  at  Pirano, 
a  seaport  town  of  Istria,  April  8,  1692.  Fan- 
aago,  his  contemporary  (author  of  the  Lodi  di 
G.  Tartinif  Padua,  1770),  records  that  Tartini's 
father  was  a  member  of  a  good  Florentine 
family;  a  man  whose  philanthropic  nature  led 
him   to  give   largely  to   the   Church,   which 
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charitable  practices  gained  him  a  title.  From 
documents  belonging  to  another  contemporary, 
the  Bishop  of  Capo  d'  Istria,  Paolo  Naldini, 
now  preserved  in  the  Episcopal  Archives  at 
Trieste,  it  would  appear  that  Tartini's  father 
became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Public 
Salt  Works  in  Pirano  on  Sept.  16,  1692;  but 
he  doubtless  settled  there  some  years  before 
this,  for  the  marriage-registers  for  the  year 
1685  —  preserved  among  the  Archives  of  the 
CoUegiata  di  Pirano  —  announce  that  Giovanni 
Antonio  Tartini  espoused  Catarina,  daughter 
of  Messer  Pietro  Zangando  (not  Giando  as 
stated  by  Fanzago,  and  others),  on  March  5,  in 
that  year  at  Pirano.  Here  also  is  recorded  the 
baptism  of  'Iseppo,'  son  of  the  above,  'by  me 
Pre  Giov  Maria  Vanturini,  Canon:  Godfather, 
Signor  Simon  Testa;  Godmother,  Signora  Bar- 
tolomea,  wife  of  Signor  Girolamo  ApoUonio.' 
Tartini's  father,  besides  being  ennobl^,  would 
appear  to  have  been  wealthy,  being  the  owner 
of  the  beautiful  villa  Scruegnano,  and  much 
property  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  here 
that  Giuseppe,  his  brothers  Domenico,  Antonio, 
Pietro,  and  a  sister —  who  died  in  infancy  — 
were  bom.  One  of  the  priests  belonging  to  the 
order  of  St.  Filippo  Neri  of  Pirano  superintended 
Giuseppe's  earliest  education,  and  as  soon  as 
his  capacities  permitted,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  CoUegio  dei  Padri  delle  Scuole  Pie,  at 
Capo  d'  Istria.  According  to  Fansago,  he  learnt 
the  rudiments  of  music  and  the  violin  here, 
though  there  is  little  authority  to  show  that 
Tartini  took  much  interest  in  the  violin  or 
music  in  his  childhood.  He  remained  at  Capo 
d'  Istria  until  1709,  in  which  year  his  father 
obtained  permission  from  the  Bishop  (Paolo 
Naldini)  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  Padua.  The  Bishop's  consent  was  dated 
Feb.  22,  1709,  and  it  caused  a  good  deal  of 
variance  between  the  father  and  son  as  to  his 
destined  avocation.  The  father's  wish  was  to 
see  his  son  one  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Minori  Conventuali,  and  to  this  end  he  even 
went  as  far  as  to  promise  a  handsome  contribu- 
tion to  the  'Convento'  of  Pirano  should  his 
desire  be  attained.  But  the  prospect  of  study- 
ing theology  held  no  attractions  for  the  youth- 
ful Tartini,  who  was  of  an  ardent  and  vivacious 
nature,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  father's 
counsels  were  endorsed  by  the  Bishop,  he 
gained  his  point,  and  entered  the  Padua  Uni- 
versity as  a  law  student.  He  was  just  seventeen, 
passionately  fond  of  art,  and  above  all  devoted 
to  fencing,  in  which  he  became  so  excellent  that 
few  could  stand  against  him.  In  addition  to 
this  he  was  devoted  to  music,  and  at  one  time 
seriously  contemplated  opening  a  fencing-school 
at  Naples  which  should  form  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence whilst  he  followed  his  inclination  as  a 
violinist.  Instead,  however,  he  remained  at 
the  University  until  his  twentieth  year  (1713) 
when  his  love  for  one  of  his  pupils  —  by  name 


Elisabetta  Premasone  —  changed  the  tenor  of 
his  life.     This  lady  has  frequently  been  alluded 
to  as  the  niece  of  Cardinal  Giorgio  Comaro. 
More  recently  it  has  been  thought  that  she 
was  no  connection  of  the  Cardinal's,  but   a 
daughter  of  one  of  his  dependants.     In  any 
case  the  Cardinal  occupied  himself  with  ber 
welfare,  and  in  the  matter  of  her  runaway- 
marriage  with  Tartini  his  interest  took  the 
form  of  wrathful  disapproval,  which  he  demozk- 
strated  by  ordering  Tartini's  arrest.     To  this 
were  added  the  strong  objections  of  his  family, 
who  deprived  him  of  all  support,  and  in  this 
predicament  the  young  man  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  the  city  disguised  as  a  monky 
leaving  his  wife  at  Padua.     The  story  goes 
that  he  wended  his  way  towards  Rome  in  the 
first  instance,  then  wandered  wearily  over  the 
coimtry,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  until  he 
fortunately  met  a  relative  who  occupied   a 
position  as  custodian  in  the  Monastery  of  Assisi, 
where  he  found  a  haven  of  refuge.     Little  ia 
known  of  Tartini's  residence  at  Assisi,  except 
that  it  was  a  time  of  serious  study  and  con- 
templation for  him.     Here,  according  to  his 
great  friend  Gian  Rinaldo  Carli,  Professor  of 
Navigation  and  Astronomy  at  the  University 
of  Padua,  he  discovered  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  'third  sound,'  a  problem  in  acoustics 
beyond  his  scientific  knowledge  to  explain,  but 
since  lucidly  expounded  by  Helmholts.  He  also 
inaugurated  the  use  of  violin-strings  thicker 
than  those  that  had  hitherto  served  violinists^ 
and  in  addition  he  had  his  bow  made  of  lighter 
wood,  corrected  the  outward  bulge  of  the  stick, 
diminished  the  siae  of  the  head,  and  fluted  the 
wood  at  the  heel  of  the  bow  so  as  to  obtain  a 
surer  grip.     It  was  here  also  that  he  wrote 
his  famous  'Trillo  del  Diavolo '  which,  according 
to  the  account  of  its  composition  which  he 
gave  to  M.  Lalande  the  great  astronomer,  came 
to  him  in  a  dream.     The  story  is  recounted  by 
Lalande  in  his  Voyage  d^un  Francois  en  Italie 
(1765-66),  vol.  viii.  p.  292)  in  the  following 
manner:    'One  night  I  dreamt  that  I  had 
made  a  bargain  with  the  devil  for  my  souL 
Everything  went  at  my  conunand ;  my  novel 
servant  anticipated  every  one  of  my  wishes. 
Then  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  hand  him  my 
violin  to  see  what  he  would  do  with  it.     Great 
was  my  astonishment  when  I  heard  him  play, 
with  oonsununate  skill,  a  Sonata  of  such  ex- 
quisite beauty  as  surpassed  the  boldest  flights 
of  my  imagination.     I  felt  enraptured,  trans- 
ported, enchanted ;  my  breath  failed  me,  and—* 
I  awoke.    Seizing  my  violin  I  tried  to  repro* 
duce  the  sounds  I  had  heard.      But  in  vain. 
The  piece  I  then  composed,  The  Devil's  Sonata, 
although  the  best  I  ever  wrote,  how  far  was  it 
below  the  one  I  had  heard  in  my  dream!' 

Tartini  remained  at  Assisi  nearly  two  yean 
studying  composition  with  the  'padre  Boemo' 
(see  Csubbnohobsky),  and  attracl^ing  people  to 
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the  Monaslery  Chapel  by  the  fame  of  his  violin- 
playing.  No  member  of  the  congregation  knew 
wbo  the  wonderful  artist  was,  as  he  always 
lemained  shrouded  from  view  behind  a  heavy 
curtain.  But  the  moment  of  his  discovery  and 
release  came  at  last. 

It  was  on  the  Ist  of  August  1715,  when  the 

greatest  number  of  Italians  made  a  customary 

pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis  to  implore 

his  grace,  that  the  deacon  in  presenting  incense 

to  the  Fathers  inadvertently  pulled  aside  the 

curtains  concealing  the  entry  to  the  choir,  and 

revealed  the  figure  of  Tartini,  who  was  instantly 

recogmsed   by  some  Paduans  present.     The 

news  quickly  spread  to  Padua,  where  his  wife 

languished  for  him.     Under  the  circumstances 

the  Cardinal's  heart  became  softened,  and  he 

removed  ail  obstacles  to  the  reunion  of  the 

couple.     Thus  Tartini  was  now  free  to  return 

to  his  home  in  Padua.     Here  he  mixed  with 

the  most  cultured  and  aristocratic  people  of  his 

day,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  music.     His 

fame  as  a  violinist  began  to  spread,  so  that 

when  Veraciiu  visited  Venice  in  1716,  Tartini 

was   invited   to   compete   with   the  eminent 

Florentine  at  the  Palace  of  His  Excellency 

PIsano-Mocenigo  to  honour  the  visit  of  the 

Elector    of    Saxony.     But    to    his    chagrin, 

Tartini    discovered   on   hearing    Veracini    at 

Crenx»na  before  the  contest,  that  that  artist 

excelled  him  in  many  wa3^,  especially  in  his 

management  of   the   bow.     Humiliated   and 

mortified  by  the  disclosure,  be  again  left  his 

wife  —  this  time  in  the  care  of  his  brother 

Domenico  at  Pirano — and  returned  to  Ancona, 

where  he  applied  himself  assiduously  until  he  had 

obtained  the  perfection  he  desired.    Whether 

he  had  any  master  at  Ancona  the  authorities 

£ail  to  state,  but  it  may  have  been  that  he 

profited  by  the  teaching  of  a  certain  obscure 

musician  named  Giulio  Temi,  whom  Tartini 

stated  to  have  been  his  first  master,  adding 

that  he  had  studied  very  little  until  after  he 

was  thirty  years  of  age.     However  this  may 

be,  it  was  before  that  age  that  he  received  an 

invitation  to  accept  the  post  of  first  violin  at 

the  famous  Cappella  del  Santo  at  Padua.     The 

document  which  called  him  to  the  appointment 

is  dated  April  3,  1721,  and  states  that  the 

bearer  Is  asked  to  conduct  'Signor  Giuseppe 

Tartini,  an  extraordinary  violinist,  thither,'  and 

that  he  shall  have  an  annual  stipend  of  150 

florins,  also  that  any  proof  of  his  excellence  in 

his  profession  shall  be  dispensed  with.     The 

latter  was  an  exceptional  favour,  as  the  choir 

and  players  of  the  Chapel,  numbering  sixteen 

dngers  and  twenty-four  instrumentalists,  was 

eonadered  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  and  the 

musicians   were   subjected   to    strict   annual 

examinations.    A  further  benefit  was  extended 

to  Tartini  by  the  granting  to  him  of  permission 

to  play  at  other  places  besides  the  Chapel,  but 

he  availed  himself  of  this  privilege  very  rarely 


until  1723,  when  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
a  passionate  musical  devotee,  the  Chancellor  of 
Bohemia — Count  Kinsky — to  come  to  Prague. 
With  him  went  Antonio  Vandini,  the  principal 
violoncellist  of  the  Cappella  dei  Santo,  and  they 
both  assisted  at  the  Festi^'ai  leld  ^n  honour  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  German  Emperor,  Charles 
VI.,  at  Vierma.  In  Prague  Tartini  created  a 
veritable  furore,  remaining  there  from  1723  to 
1725  as  conductor  of  Count  Kinsky's  band. 
But  success  could  not  lighten  the  life  of  a  man 
who  was  harassed  by  family  worries,  and  un- 
congenial surroundings.  His  letters  addressed 
to  his  brothers  from  Prague  (see  LeUere  di 
Giuseppe  Tartini^  Dr.  Hortis)  reveal  that  his 
troubles  were  many.  His  family  —  and  more 
especially  his  brother  Domenico  —  seemed  to  be 
threatened  with  some  terrible  financial  crisis, 
and  Tartini  was  constantly  called  upon  for  aid, 
and  writing  to  Domenico  on  August  10,  1725, 
the  devout  maestro  feels  he  can  do  but  little  to 
alleviate  his  brother's  miseries,  and  turns  to 
God  Almighty  for  help,  praying  'that  he  may 
assist  you  and  me  .  .  .  and  teach  me,  and 
help  me  to  remain  in  a  place  where  the  air,  the 
food,  and  the  people  are  equally  distasteful  to 
me.  I  see  clearly  I  cannot  live  here  without 
being  reduced  very  shortly  by  so  many  ills,  that 
I  shall  have  to  go  constantly  about  with  a 
physick  bottle  in  my  hands.'  Under  the 
circumstances  he  tells  his  brother  that  he  is 
firraly  resolved  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
'for  the  skin  is  nearer  than  the  purse.'  At 
last  in  1726  he  left  the  abhorred  atmosphere  of 
the  city  of  Prague  for  his  beloved  Padua, 
delaying  his  return  only  by  a  visit  to  one  of 
his  great  admirers  at  Venice,  his  Excellency 
Michele  Morosini  di  Sen  Stefano.  This  digni- 
tary interested  himself  in  the  misfortunes  of 
Tartini's  family,  and  advised  him  to  apply  to 
the  Fisc  of  the  Public  Salt  Works  on  behalf  of 
his  brother,  all  of  which  Tartini  immediately 
posted  on  to  Domenico,  advising  that  in  sending 
the  application  to  the  Fisc,  'it  would  be  wise 
to  present  him  with  a  barrel  of  that  good  black 
Moscato.' 

The  year  1728  saw  the  installation  of 
Tartini's  school  of  viobn-playing  at  Padua,  an 
establishment  whose  excellence  gained  for  it 
the  title  of  'School  of  the  Nations,'  while  its 
prime  instigator  himself  was  known  as  the 
'Master  of  Nations.'  In  a  letter  written  by 
Tartini  from  Padua  on  Sept.  18,  1739,  to  the 
Padre  Martini  of  Bologna,  who  was  interesting 
himself  on  behalf  of  a  youth,  a  prot^i  of 
Count  Comelio  Pepoli,  we  can  forra  an  idea  of 
students'  fees  for  tuition  at  this  school.  'The 
expenses,'  he  writes,  'for  his  board  (not  in  my 
house,  as  I  do  not  care  to  take  scholars  in  my 
home,  but)  in  the  house  of  my  assistant,  would 
be  fifty  paoli  a  month,  because  living  Is  dearer 
in  Padua  than  in  Venice.  As  for  my  own 
honorarium  it  will  be  two  secchini  a  month  for 
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solo  violin  alone;  if  he  wishes  counterpoint  also, 
my  fee  will  be  three  zecchini.  Some  of  my 
pupils  pay  me  more,  but  I  am  accustomed  to 
two  zecchini  for  the  violin  alone.  If  the  youth 
is  gifted,  in  one  year,  if  God  wills,  his  studies 
will  be  completed,  as  scholars  with  small 
talents  have  completed  their  studies  in  two 
years.  .  .  . '  From  the  time  that  Tartini 
returned  to  Padua  after  his  residence  at  Prague 
not  even  the  most  tempting  offers  could  induce 
him  to  leave  his  native  country  again.  For  this, 
his  wife — for  whom  the  biographies  have  no 
praise — was  mainly  responsible.  She  was  ap- 
parently a  nervous,  suffering,  exacting  creature, 
who  yet  conunanded  her  husband's  patient 
devotion  to  the  end  of  his  life.  On  her  account 
he  was  content  to  forego  conquests  farther 
afield,  and  thus  refused  the  proposal  of  Sir  Ekl- 
ward  Walpole — who  heard  him  while  passing 
through  Padua  in  1730 — to  come  to  Londoou 
His  wife  'agreed  with  him'  that  it  was  best 
for  them  to  be  satisfied  with  their  state. 
'Although  not  rich,  I  have  sufficient  and  do 
not  need  for  more,'  is  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  reported  to  have  declined  the  offer.  The 
invitation  of  Louis  Henri,  Prince  of  Cond6,  to 
come  to  Paris  met  with  a  similar  reply  in  the 
same  year.  Then  came  the  renewal  of  the  offer 
by  the  Duo  de  Noailles;  in  1734  this  again  was 
declined,  as  was  also  the  tempting  offer  of 
Lord  Middlesex,  who  thought  that  3000  lire 
would  surely  lure  the  great  violinist  from  his 
native  land  to  London.  However,  although 
gifted  with  an  apparently  modest  ambition, 
Tartini  occasionally  toured  in  his  own  country. 
A  little  before  1740  he  journeyed  to  Rome  at 
the  request  of  Cardinal  Olivieri,  at  whose  Palace 
he  met  all  the  noblesse  of  the  city,  and  even 
Pope  Clement  XII.  himself.  It  was  at  the 
request  of  this  Pontiff  that  Tartini  wrote  his 
'Miserere,'  which  was  performed  on  Ash 
Wednesday  in  ^he  Sistine  Chapel.  With  regard 
to  this 'Miserere'  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  all 
modem  writers  credit  Tartini  with  no  other 
vocal  composition.  Recently,  however,  Signor 
Tebaldini  has  recorded  that  among  the  Archives 
of  the  Santo  at  Padua  is  preserved  a  MS.  enti- 
tled '  Salve  Regina :  a  quattro  voci  ripieni,'  which 
is  the  'Ultima  compositione  del  Celeb.  Maes. 
Giuseppe  Tartini.'  In  the  same  place  there  are 
also  some  canzone  of  Tartini  for  two  and  three 
voices.  On  his  way  to  Cardinal  Olivieri's 
Tartini  visited  Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  Li- 
vorno,  Bologna,  Naples,  and  Palermo,  receiving 
enthusiastic  ovations  wherever  he  went.  The 
admiration  of  the  Neapolitans  reached  such  a 
climax  that  it  is  said  they  tried  to  carry  the 
astonished  violinist  round  the  town.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  visit  to  Rome  Tartini  returned 
to  Padua  never  to  leave  it  until  his  death, 
although  he  was  pressed  by  the  Prince  of 
Clermont  to  visit  Paris  and  London  in  1755. 
Stanoo vitch,  in  his  Biografia  degli  uomini  dis" 


HnH  ddV  I  stria  (Capodistria,  n.d.,  p.  278),  says 
that  the  rumour  of  Tartini' s  coming  to  Paris 
spread  all  over  that  city  in  1755,  and  was  venti- 
lated at  a  public  meeting,  but  Tartini,  firm  in 
his  principles,  soon  put  an  end  to  their  hopes, 
and  finally  disappointed  the  Parisians.  Durin|; 
all  this  time  Tartini  employed  his  days  in 
indefatigable  musical  studies,  in  playing,  com- 
posing, and  teaching,  and  his  hours  of  repose 
were  passed  in  the  society  of  most  of  the  great 
men  of  the  day.  Even  when  declining  years 
prevented  him  from  playing,  he  continued  com- 
posing. (Some  of  these  works  are  preserved  in 
the  Cappella  del  Santo  at  Padua.)  In  1768  his 
health  began  to  fail  him.  He  wrote  his  friend 
Riccati  in  that  year,  telling  him  that  he  had 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  convulsive  paralysis, 
and  it  had  confined  him  to  the  house  for  nearly 
six  months.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
A  month  later  he  was  moved  from  his  bed  to  a 
sofa,  and  became  more  hopeful  of  recovery,  but 
instead  of  this  he  grew  worse.  A  cancerous 
growth  formed  in  his  foot,  and  caused  him 
terrible  suffering  until  his  death  on  Feb.  26, 
1770,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  Tartini's  last 
moments  were  soothed  by  the  presence  of  his 
affectionate  pupil  Nardini,  who  came  expressly 
from  Leghorn  to  be  with  his  master,  and  followed 
his  remains  to  the  grave.  The  great  violinist 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Padua.  A  requiem  composed  by  his  friend  Val- 
lotti  was  sung  in  the  church  of  the  Santo,  and 
the  Abb^  Fanzago  delivered  a  laudatory  oration 
which  was  published  at  Padua  in  the  same  year. 

Tartini  practically  divided  his  personal 
property,  which  consisted  of  certain  invest- 
ments, amongst  his  family  during  his  lifetime 
'so  that,'  as  he  states  in  a  letter  to  his  people 
dated  1769,  'there  is  nothing  to  leave  you  at 
my  death  except  my  furniture  and  my  money. 
That  may  pass  to  my  legitimate  heirs  at  Pirano. 
In  the  absence  of  such  (I  mean  males)  the  in- 
heritance may  pass  to  the  Tartinis  of  Florence.' 
Some  of  his  manuscripts  and  other  articles  he 
left  to  his  pupil  Giulio  Meneghini  of  Padua,  and 
some  to  the  Postmaster-General,  Count  Thurn 
and  Taxis.  To  his  friend  Professor  Colombo  he 
entrusted  his  literary  work  DeUe  Ragioni  e  ddle 
Proparzioni  (six  books),  that  he  might  superin- 
tend its  publication.  Colombo  unfortunately 
died  shortly  after,  and  the  manuscripts  were 
apparently  all  lost  except  those  portions  of  the 
materials  which  served  for  the  work  now  pre- 
served in  the  Archives  of  Pirano. 

As  a  man  Tartini  was  imi  versally  beloved  and 
respected  by  his  fellows.  He  was  of  a  pious 
nature,  and  frequently  told  his  friends  that  his 
happiness  consisted  in  his  submission  to  the  will 
of  the  Almighty,  and  not  to  his  own.  He  devoted 
his  life  to  the  highest  forms  of  art  and  science, 
although  his  practical  knowledge  was  not 
always  sufficiently  sound  to  place  the  result  of 
his  researches  upon  a  solid  basis.  An  instance  of 
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this  is  found  in  his  Tratiato  di  musioa  tecondo  la 
veratdenMadeir  Armonia,  and  in  his/V  prineipii 
deiV  Armonia  musieaUf  wherein  he  attempted  to 
fathom  some  difficult  acoustical  problems,  and 
nised  some  literary  controversy  on  the  subject, 
but  entirely  failed  to  come  to  a  clear  conclusion. 
Briefly,  his  observations  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  generating  sound  which  proceeds  from  two 
notes  vibrated  together,  and  this  he  employed 
as  an  excellent  guide  to  perfect  intonation  in 
double-stopping.  '  If  you  do  not  hear  the  bass,' 
he  (old  his  pupils,  'your  thirds  and  sixths  are  not 
m  tune';  but  neither  he  nor  his  pupils  could 
explain  the  phenomenon  of  this  'third  sound,' 
since  explained  by  Helmholtz  under  the  title  of 
'differential  tones.'  His  humble  nature  imbued 
hnn  with  a  serene  content,  which  was  perhaps 
detrimental  to  his  fame  as  a  solo-player,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  greatest  scientific 
ss  well  as  practical  violinist  of  his  day.  In 
spite  of  Quanta's  oft-quoted  but  improbable 
statement  that  Tartini  resorted  to  tricks,  we 
have  ample  proof  in  his  music,  and  in  his  Arte 
dd  Areo,  that  he  was  a  magnificent  cantabile 
player.  Indeed,  so  sensible  were  the  Italians  of 
this  exquisite  quality  in  the  great  violinist  that 
Mainwaring  (Memovrt  of  the  Life  of  Handel, 
1760)  tells  us  that  his  contemporaries  often 
said  of  him :  '  Non  suona,  ma  canta  sul  Violino. ' 
Yet  it  was  his  success  as  a  teacher,  rather  than 
as  a  player,  that  made  him  world-famous.  Such 
pupils  as  Nardinly  Paaqualino,  Bini,  Alberghi, 
Maafredi,  Ferrari,  Oraun,  Canninato,  Madda- 
lena  Lombardini  (Madame  Sinnen),  to  whom  he 
addressed  the  oft-quoted  Letter  of  Instruction, 
Pagin,  Lahouasaye,  and  others  were  living 
proofs  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  which  attracted 
all  the  talent  of  the  day  to  the  'School  of 
Nations'  in  Padua.  As  a  composer  he  combined 
the  serenity  and  dignity  of  Corelli  with  an 
added  grace  and  passion  all  his  own,  and  his 
vriting  for  the  violin  was  technically  more 
advanced  and  complicated  than  that  of  his 
predecessors.  He  contrived  to  infuse  a  variety 
of  expression  into  his  music  lacking  in  the  works 
of  Corelli,  and  this  is  stated  to  have  been  due 
to  his  custom  of  selecting  some  phrase  from 
Petrarch  before  he  began  to  compose,  and  keep- 
ing the  sense  mirrored  on  his  mind  while  at 
woriL  He  not  only  thought  of  the  chosen  lines, 
but  inscribed  them  in  a  cipher  known  only  to 
himself  and  a  chosen  few,  at  the  top  of  his  MSS. 
A  certain  Melchior  Babbi  of  Padua  possessed  the 
Icey  to  this  cipher,  and  according  to  his  account 
Tartini  inscribed  on  one  sonata  the  words  'Om- 
bra  sacra' ('Sacredshade').  On  another '  Volge 
il  riso  in  pianto  o  miei  pupille'  ('Turn  laughter 
into  tears,  oh  my  eyes ').  Signor  Tebaldini  con- 
'^nns  this  statement  and  says  that  many  of 
the  USS.  preserved  in  the  (Tappella  del  Santo 
at  Padua  bear  such  inscriptions.  There  is  a 
"tory  that  when  Lipinski  visited  Trieste  in 
1818  he  met  one  of  Tartini's  okiest  pupils  in 


the  person  of  the  lawyer  Signor  C!onstantino 
Mazzarana,  who  placed  one  of  his  master's  MSS. 
before  the  violinist.  Lipinski  failed  to  play  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  listener,  who  said,  '  Read 
the  inscription,  and  that  will  inspire  you  to  play 
it  with  the  right  spirit,'  which  it  is  said  he  did. 

A  complete  and  comprehensive  list  of  Tartini 
MSS.  is  given  in  the  QueUen-Lexikorif  and 
according  to  this  authority  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  public  and  Royal  Libraries  of  Dresden, 
Konigsberg,  Padua,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and 
the  British  Museum.  The  Journal  EncydO' 
pSdtque  de  Veniae  for  1775  contains  a  paragraph 
stating  that  Captain  P.  Tartini,  a  nephew  of 
Giuseppe  Tartini,  had  deposited  the  following 
MS.  compositions  of  his  uncle  with  Signor 
Antonio  Zazzini  (an  excellent  violinist):  42 
Sonatas,  6  Sonatas  and  Trios,  114  Concertos, 
13  Concertos,  etc.,  which  were  ofiPered  for  sale 
by  Carminer  at  Venice. 

The  number  of  his  published  compositions  is 
very  extensive.  His  first  book  of  Sonatas,  'a 
5  e  6  instrumenti,'  op.  1,  was  published  in 
Amsterdam,  1734.  The  second  book  appeared 
in  Rome  in  1745,  and  a  large  number  of  Con- 
certos for  violin  solo  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, as  well  as  a  trio  for  two  violins  and  a  bass 
were  published  at  various  times  at  Amsterdam, 
Paris,  and  London.  A  considerable  number 
have  been  arranged  and  edited  in  recent  years 
by  Signor  Emilio  Pente. 

His  contributions  to  the  literature  of  music 
were  almost  as  numerous.  The  Municipio  di 
Pirano  possesses  twenty-five  of  his  MS.  writ- 
ings on  matters  dealing  with  various  theoretical 
problems.  His  published  works  comprise:  Trat^ 
tato  di  Muaica,  etc.,  Padua,  1754  (Qiov.  Man* 
fre),  2nd  edition,  Paris,  1767  (Leduc).  French 
translation,  Traiti  dee  AgrimerUef  etc.  .  .  . 
iraduit  par  Sig.  Denxe,  Paris,  1782.  Ripoeta 
di  O.  T,  alia  CriHea  dd  di  lui  TraUato  di 
Miteica  di  Moneieur  Serre  di  Ginevra,  Venice, 
1767.  De^  Prineipi  deW  Armonia  Musicale, 
Padua,  1767.  English  translation  by  Stilling- 
fleet,  London,  1771  (S.  Baker  and  Q.  Leigh). 
Lettera  dd  Defonto  Sig.  O.  T.  AOa  Signora 
Maddalena  Lombardini^  Venice,  1770.  Italian 
with  English  translations  by  Doctor  Bumey, 
London,  1771,  2nd  edition,  1779.  German 
translation  of  the  same  by  H.  H.  Rohrmann, 
Hanover,  1786. 

A  committee  of  Paduan  admirers  erected  a 
life-size  statue  of  Tartini  in  1807  in  the  Prato 
della  Valle,  Padua.  On  the  second  centenary 
of  Tartini's  birth  in  1802,  the  President  of  the 
Area  del  Santo  had  a  stone  slab  with  a  memorial 
inscription  upon  it  placed  in  the  first  cloister  of 
the  Basilica.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Filarmonico,  Bologna.  The  en- 
graver, Antoine  Bonaventura  Sberti,  engraved 
a  portrait  of  Tartini  and  placed  the  following 
distich  upon  it,  written  by  Antonio  Piombolo, 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Padua : 


Bie  fidibiu,  Msriptiu.  sUiii,  bie  nnnnai.  >liimiiiu 
Cui  pu-  nemo  fuit,  [orts  ata  ulliu  erit. 

The  Abbato  Viocenm  Rota  of  Padua  prefaced 
his  poem  'L'  Incendio  di  Tempio  di  B.  Antonio' 
publlBhed  in  Padua  (by  Couzatti  in  17S3)  In 
which  every  stsDEa  celebrates  Tartini's  genius, 
with  a  portrait  of  Tartini  tskeii  from  life,  and 
plac«l  the  following  linea  beneath  it:  — 

Tartiiil  hand  portent  veracua  exprimi  inuco. 
Sine  lyram  tusat  Mu  meditetur,  is  est. 

This  engraving  also  servea  as  a  frontiapiecv 
to  Pancago'a  Omnmu  published  in  1764.  The 
Bibllotbeca  of  Piraoo  poHsessee  a  portrait  in 
oils  of  Tartini,  and  there  ie  a  mmnoiial  bust 
of  him  executwl  by  RDsa  in  the  Concert'ball  of 
the  Casino  of  Pirano.  Ur.  OeorKe  Hart  of 
Wardour  Street  possesaa  the  original  painting 
of  Tartioi's  dream  by  Charles  Joseph  Uull- 
mandel,  who  seems  to  have  brought  it  out  as  an 
(Dgntving.    The  following  aharacteriatlo  head 


ts  reproduced  from  a  drawing  formerly  In  the 
poaiesslon  of  the  late  Julian  Harshall. 

Fansago,  Oroitoru  del  Sigruir  Abate  Fanxago, 
PaduH,  1770;  Fanzago,  Elogi  di  Oivttppt 
Tartini:  Fayolle,  Notice  tur  CoreBi,  Tartini, 
tic.,  Paris,  1810  (Swedish  translation,  Stock- 
hohn,  I81L;  Burgh];  AntediAa  of  MutU, 
I/>Ddon,  1814,  Oenoan  translation  (Leipzig, 
1820);  Hiller,  Lc&eiubegchrn&unyBrt,  Leipzig, 
1784,  pp.  2Q7-86;  Rubbl,  Elogi  Italiani, 
Venice,  1782  {12  vols.),  vol.  viil.;  Ugoni, 
D^la  LtUeratura  Ilaliana,  Brescia,  1820; 
Ortiepp,  Ein  Mutikalitche  Antalogit,  Stuttgart, 
1841,  vol.  ix.  pp.  1-33;  Dr.  Hortis,  Arehtio- 
gra/a  Trittlino,  Nuova  seria,  vol.  x.  pp.  209- 
229;  Hortla,  Lettere  di  G.  T.  (also  printed 
separately];  Stancovltch,  Biografia dtgii uomini 
dittinti  deU'  Iitria;  Serre,  AiuUyte  eritiqTi» 
de  VouvTOgt  de  M.  Tartini,  1763;  Thum  and 
Taxis  (Couot  of),  Ritpoala  di  un  ATumima  al 
CdOire  Sig.  Rouiteati,  Venice,  1769;  Lalande, 
Voyage  tTItalie,  Paris,  1749,  vol.  vili.  p.  292, 
etc. ;  Huet,  Ecoie  de  vioUm,  Chalons  our  Harne, 
1880;  Bumay,  TA*  PreierU  StaU  of  Mimic  in 
France;  Hogarth,  ffularj/o/Afiuic;  Vidal,  Le» 
Inttrumtntt  it  Ardut;   Hart,  The  Violin  and 
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OtJUtuie;  Inaugtirariima  dd  Monumaiia  M  Q. 
7.,  Trieste,  1S98 ;  Tebaidini,  L-Archioio  mumaOm 
deUaoappdiaAnionianaaFadova,  189^;  Vemoo 
Lee,  7'Ae  European  Rtvieui,  vol.  xx.  f.  11.  iv.; 
Oood  Warde,  vol.  iixiv.  p.  18;  Tagliapietra,  O, 
Tartini  (poem),  Milan,  1S6S ;  Parisini,  Carteggia 
del  P.  O.  B.  Martini,  Bologna,  1888 ;  Dubourg, 
The  Violin;  Phipson,  Skttehet  and  Aneedolee; 
Baa,OUBuU;  Anonymous  (Uichel  Lambert), 
TheChoritterBo!/,pp.33-63;TheLittUPHgrim 
or  Oiiueppe  Tartini;  Moctrond,  Mumeinw  Is* 
ptvaeiUbra,  Lille,  1853  ;  Strad,  vol.  ii.  1898,  Aa^ 
gaKt;Strad,  vol.  xvi.  June,  July,  1905.  E.  B-i. 

TASKIN,  P&scu:^  celebrated  instrument- 
maker,  and  head  of  a  family  of  musicians,  bom 
1723,  at  Theui  in  the  province  of  Li«ga, 
migrat«d  early  to  Paris,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Gtienne  Blancbet,  the  best  French  clavecia- 
msker  of  the  period.  Succeeding  eventuallj 
to  the  busneas,  he  improved  the  tone  of  his 
spinets  and  harpsichords,  by  lubstituting  slip* 
of  leather  for  the  crowquilla  then  in  use  in  the 
jacks  (1768).  [This  'peau  de  buffle'  applianoa 
was  claimed  as  Tsakin'i  invention,  but  was  in 
use  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  See  voL 
ii.  p.  6196.J  In  1772  Louis  XV.  offered  hitn 
the  post  of  Keeper  of  the  Musical  Instruments 
and  the  Oiapel  Royal,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Chiquelier,  but  the  life  at  Versailles  would  not 
have  suited  the  inventor,  who  wished  to  be  at 
liberty  to  eontJDUe  his  experiments,  and  hm 
contrived  to  get  his  nephew  and  pupil,  Pascal 
Joseph,  appointed  in  his  stead.  Having  thus 
•uooeeded  in  praeerving  his  independence  witl»< 
out  forfeiting  the  royal  favour,  he  was  shortlyaf- 
ter  elected  an  acting  member  of  the  corporatioa 
of  mustcal  instrument-^nakers  (1775).  He  was 
brought  more  before  the  public  by  a  piano 
made  for  the  Princess  Victoire  in  the  shape  of 
our  present  'grands, '  the  first  of  the  kind  made 
in  Prance.  Other  inventions  were  for  using  m 
single  string  doubled  round  the  pin  in  his  two- 
stringed  tnanos,  worldng  the  pedal  by  the  foot 
instead  of  by  the  knee,  and  the  'ArmandiDS* 
(1789)  called  after  MUe.  Armand,  a  pupil  of 
his  niece,  who  became  an  excellent  singer  at 
the  Op6ra  and  the  OpAra-Comique.  This  fina 
instrument,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  is  like  a  grand  [nano  without  • 
keyboard,  and  with  gut  strings,  and  is  therefore 
a  cron  between  the  harp  and  the  psaltery. 
Other  specimens  of  his  manufacture  are  tbs 
harpsichord  with  two  keyboards  made  for  Haria 
Antoinette  and  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Petit 
Tnanon,  the  pretty  instrument  in  the  posse»- 
sion  of  the  distinguished  pianist  Mile.  Josephine 
Martin,  and  those  in  the  Conservatoire,  and 
the  Mus^  des  Arts  dteoratifs  in  Paris,  ff^s 
repaired  and  enlarged  the  Ruckers  harpdchord 
now  in  the  possenion  of  Sir  Edgar  Speyer ;  see 
RpcxEBs,  vol.  iv.  p.  186,  No.  12.J  Pascal 
Taakin    died    in    Paris,    Feb.    9,    1796.     Bia 
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Tabcal,  Joseph/  bom  ^ov.  20,  1750,  at 
Theux,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  5, 1829,  Keeper  of  the 
King's  Instruments  and  the  Chapel  Rojral,  from 
1772  to  the  Revolution,  was  his  best  pupil  and 
■SBistant.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Blanchet, 
and  was  thus  brought  into  close  connection  with 
the  Couperin  family.  Of  his  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  musicians,  the  only  one  calling 
for  separate  mention  here  is  the  second  son, 

Henri  JoeEPH,  bom  at  Versailles,  August  24, 
1779,  died  in  Paris,  Hiay  4,  1852,  learned 
muac  as  a  child  from  his  mother,  and  so 
charmed  the  Court  by  his  singing  and  playing, 
that  Louis  XVI.  made  him  a  page  of  the  Chapel 
Hoyal.  Later  he  studied  music  and  composi- 
tioQ  with  his  aunt,  lime.  Couperin,  a  talented 
organist,  and  eariy  made  his  mark  as  a  teacher, 
virtuoso,  and  composer.  Three  operas  were 
neither  performed  nor  engraved,  but  other  of 
lua  compositions  were  published,  vis.  trios  for 
PP.,  violin,  and  violoncello ;  a  caprice  for  PF. 
and  violid;  a  concerto  for  PF.  and  orchestra; 
aolo-pieces  for  PF.,  and  songs.  A  quantity  of 
Masonic  songa  remiuned  In  MS.  Like  his 
lather  he  had  four  sons ;  none  of  them  became 
mndcians,  but  his  grandson  Alexandre  seems 
to  have  inherited  his  talent.     See  below. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  having  had  access 
to  family  papers,  has  been  able  to  correct  the 
cnofB  of  previous  biographers.  o.  c. 

TASKIN,  Alexandre,  was  bom  March  18, 
1853,  at  Paris,  and  studied  at  theConservatmre, 
pining,  in   1874,  acceesits  in  harmony  and 
op^Brcomique.     On  Jan.  10, 1875,  he  sang  the 
muac  of  Joseph  and  Herod  in  the  revival  of 
Berlios^  'L'Enfance  du  Christ'  at  the  Colonne 
eoneerts,  and  noade  his  stage  d^but  the  same  year 
at  Amiens  as  Roland  in  Hal^vy's  'Mousque- 
tairis  de  la  Heine. '    In  1878  he  made  successful 
debuts  at  the  ThMtre  Ventadour,  Paris,  in 
PesBard's    'Capitaine    Fracasse,'   in  D'lvry's 
'Amants  de  V^rone.'    In  1879  he  was  still 
more   successful    at   the    Op^ra-Comique    as 
Ualii»eri  in   'Hayd^,'  Michel  in  'Le  Ci^d,' 
and  Peter  the  Oreat  in  'L'^toile  du  Nord,' 
and  remained  there  during  his  stage  career,  as 
one  of  the  best  artists  of  the  company,  being 
excellent  alike  in  singing  and  acting,  and  an 
accomplished  musician.     He  sang  the  baritone 
parts  in  several  new  operas,  via.,  Charolais 
in    Delibes's    'Jean    de    Nivelle';     Lindorf, 
Copp^lius,  and  Doctor  Miracle  in  Offenbach's 
'Gontesd'  Hoffmann'  (the  last  a  remarkable  per- 
formance) ;  Vtgile  in  Guiraud's  'Oalante  Aven- 
tnie' ;  Lescaut  in  ftfaasenet's  'Manon'  and  Phocas 
in  'Bsclarmonde' ;  Squarocca  in  Saint-Saens's 
'Proserpine';  Pierre  in  Cui's  *Fli bustier,'  etc. : 
in  revivals  as  the  Tortedor  both  of  Adam  and 
Rzet,  Almaviva  (Moaart),  Jupiter  in  'Phile- 
mon,' etc.    On  May  25,  1887,  he  was  singing 
the  part  of  Lotario  in  'Mignon'  on  the  night  of 
the  baraing  of  the  theatre,  on  which  occasion 
'  Fitfiooofumtbeinifile  and  nephew. 


he  showed  great  coolness  and  presence  of  mind. 
Taskin,  Bernard,  the  doyen  of  the  company, 
and  MUe.  Thomas,  the  principal  costumier,  were 
granted  salvage  medals  of  the  first  class  for 
their  courage  on  that  occasion,  whereby  many 
lives  were  saved.  On  May  13,  1894,  he  sang 
Lotario  on  the  1000th  night  of  'Mignon,' 
soon  after  which  he  retired  and  devoted  himself 
to  teaching  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  died 
Oct.  5.  1897,  in  Paris,  after  a  long  illness.  On 
Dec.  14,  1901,  a  benefit  performance  was  given 
on  behalf  of  his  widow  and  family  at  the  new 
theatre,  with  great  success.  The  widow,  nie 
Champion,  a  fellowHstudent  of  her  husband's 
at  the  Conservatoire,  died  three  days  afterwards 
of  heart  disease.  a.  c. 

TASTO  SOLO.  Tasio  (Fr.  touehe)  means 
the  part  in  an  instrument  which  is  touched  to 
produce  the  note;  in  a  keyed  instrument, 
therefore,  the  key.  'Tasto  solo, '  'the  key  alone,' 
is  in  old  music  written  over  those  portions  of 
the  bass  or  continuo  part  in  which  the  mere 
notes  were  to  be  played  by  the  accompanist, 
without  the  chords  or  harmonies  foimded  on 
them.  Q. 

TATTOO  >  (Rappd;  Zapfenstreich),  the  sig^ 
nal  in  the  British  army  by  which  soldiers  are 
brought  to  their  quarters  at  night.  The  infantry 
signal  begins  at  twenty  minutes  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  mea  to  be  in  barracks,  by 
the  bugles  in  the  barrack-yard  sounding  the 
•First  Post'  or  'Setting  of  the  Watch.'  This 
is  a  long  passage  of  twenty-nine  bars,  beginning 
as  follows :  — 


rrf 


and  ending  with  this  impressive  phrase :  — 


/r^  /TM 


iA  it  i 


This  is  succeeded  by  the  'Holls,"  consisting  of 
three  strokes  by  the  big  drum,  each  stroke 
followed  by  a  roll  on  the  side-drums :  — 


>  Tbe  word  Is  derived  by  Johnaon  from  the  French  lajfola 
Una:  and  ita  original  form  aeema  to  have  a  l>een  'tap-W 
(see  Count  Maiufleld'e  DirectUms  of  Warre,  1624).  as  If  It 
were  the  signal  for  the  tao-rooma  or  bare  of  the  canteen  to 

8ut-to  or  cloae.  Curtouflly  enough,  however,  'tap' wema 
>  be  an  acknowledged  term  for  the  drum  —  tap  of  drum.* 
TapiHtr  to  probably  allied  to  ttie  German  upfm.  the  tap  o( 
a  cask.  aanAzaprmstr^t,  the  Gennan  tarm  tor  tattoo;  tbia 
alao  may  mean  the  stoikfng  or  driving  hooqe  of  the  tape  ot 
tbe  beer  barrela.  The  proverbial  expreaiton  'the  deYlra 
tattoo'  — meiinlng  the  noise  made  b  v  a  person  absorbed  In 
tbou^t  drumming  with  foot  or  Angers,  seems  to  now  that 
tbe  drum  and  not  the  trumpet  was  the  orlgmailnstrument 

^'al^^^ans^^Ster's  Imtnuikm  for  lAs  Side  Drum. 
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The  drums  and  fifes  then  march  up  and  down 
the  barrack-yard  pla}ring  a  succession  of  Quick 
marches  at  choice,  till  the  hour  is  reached. 
Then  'God  save  the  King'  is  played,  and  the 
Tattoo  concludes  with  the  'Second  Post/  or 
'Last  Post/  which  begins  as  follows :  — 


^#7yy 


and  ends  like  the  'first  Post.'  Stanford  has 
introduced  this  signal  into  his  "impressive 
choral  setting  of  Henley's  'Last  Post.'  The 
other  branches  of  the  service  have  their  tattoos, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote. 

Since  the  time  of  Wallenstein  the  Zapfen- 
streich  in  Germany  has  had  a  wider  meaning, 
and  is  a  sort  of  short  spirited  march,  played  not 
only  by  drtuns  and  fifes  or  trumpets  but  by  the 
whole  band  of  the  regiment.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  Beethoven  uses  the  word  in  a  letter 
to  Peters  (18237)  :  'There  left  here  last  Satur- 
day three  airs,  six  bagatelles,  and  a  tattoo, 
instead  of  a  march  .  .  .  and  to-day  I  send  the 
two  tattoos  that  were  still  wanting  .  .  .  the 
latter  will  do  for  marches.'  [See  Zapfen- 
BTREicH.]  a. 

TAUBERT,  Karl  Gottpribd  Wilhelm,  one 
of  those  sound  and  cultivated  artists  who 
contribute  so  much  to  the  solid  musical  repu- 
tation of  Germany.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
official  in  the  Ministry  of  War  and  was  bom  at 
Berlin,  March  23,  1811.  Though  not  actually 
brought  up  with  Mendelssohn  he  trod  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  same  steps,  learned  the 
piano  from  Ludwig  Berger,  and  composition 
from  Klein,  and  went  through  his  course  at  the 
Berlin  University  1827-30.  He  first  appeared 
as  a  PF.  player;  in  1831  was  made  accom- 
panist to  the  Court  concerts,  and  from  that 
time  his  rise  was  steady.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  in 
1841  became  music-director  of  the  Royal  Opera, 
and  in  1846  Court  Capellmeister  —  a  position 
which  he  held  till  his  retirement  from  the 
Opera  in  1869  with  the  title  of  Obercapell- 
meister.  From  that  time  he  conducted  the 
royal  orchestra  at  the  Court  concerts  and 
soirees,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  as 
much  by  very  admirable  performances  as  by  the 
rigid  conservatism  which  governed  the  pro- 
grammes. In  1876  he  was  chosen  member  of 
council  of  the  musical  section  of  the  Academy. 
Among  his  first  compositions  were  various  small 
instrumental  pieces,  and  especially  sets  of  songs. 
The  songs  attracted  the  notice  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  not  only  drew  from  him  very  warm  praise 
and  anticipation  of  future  success  (see  the  letter 
to   Devrient,   July   15,    1831),   but   led   to  a 


correspondence,  including  Mendelssohn's  long 
letter  of  August  27,  1831.  In  these  letters 
Mendelssohn  seems  to  have  put  his  finger  on 
the  want  of  strength  and  spirit  which,  with  all 
his  real  musician-like  qualities,  his  refined  taste 
and  immense  industry,  prevented  Taubert  from 
writing  anything  that  will  be  remembered. 

The  list  of  his  published  works  is  an  enor- 
mous one :  —  3  Psalms  and  a  Vater  unser ;  6 
Operas,  'Die  IGrmess'  (1832),  'Der  Zigeuner' 
(1834),  'Marquis  und  Dieb'  (1842),  'Joggeli' 
(1853),  'Macbeth'  (1857),  and  'Cesario'  (1874). 
Incidental  music  to  8  dramas,  including 
'Medea'  and  'The  Tempest'  (Nov.  28,  1855); 
4  Cantatas ;  294  Solo-songs,  in  52  Nos.,  besides 
Duets  and  Part-songs;  3  Symphonies  and  a 
Festival-overture  for  fuU  orchestra;  2  Trios 
for  PF.  and  strings;  3  String  quartets;  6 
Sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin ;  6  Sonatas  for  PF. 
solo ;  and  a  host  of  smaller  pieces.  The  most 
successful  of  all  are  the  charming  'Kinderlieder,' 
which  are  known  all  the  world  over.  The  com- 
plete catalogue,  with  full  details  of  Taubert's 
career,  will  be  found  in  Ledebur's  TanhUfuiler' 
Lexikon  Berlins, 

Taubert  died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  7,  1891.    o. 

TAUDOU,  Antoinb,  composer  of  the  modem 
French  school,  bom  at  Perpignan,  August  24, 
1846,  early  evinced  such  aptitude  for  music 
that  he  was  sent  to  Paris  and  entered  at  the 
Conservatoire,  where  he  carried  off  successively 
the  first  prizes  for  solfdge,  violin  (1866),  har- 
mony (1867),  fugue  (1868),  and  finally,  after 
two  years'  study  of  composition  with  Reber,  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  (1869).  The  subject  of 
the  cantata  was  'Francesca  da  Rimini,'  and 
the  prize  score  was  distinguished  for  purity 
and  elegance. 

So  far,  no  work  of  M.  Taudou's  has  been 
produced  on  the  stage,  but  his  chamber-music 
and  orchestral  pieces  have  been  well  received. 
These  include  a  trio  for  flute,  viola,  and  violon- 
cello, another  for  PF.,  violin,  and  violoncello; 
a  violin-concerto  played  at  the  Soci6t6  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  of  which  M.  Taudou 
is  one  of  the  best  violinists;  a  string-quartet 
in  B  minor,  often  heard  in  Paris;  and  for  or- 
chestra a  'Marche-Ballet,'  a  'Chant  d'autonme, 
and  a  'Marche-Noctume.'  He  has  published 
songs  and  {Heces  for  PF.,  and  a  cantata  written 
for  the  inauguration  of  a  statue  to  Arago  (1879) 
at  Perpignan  is  still  in  MS.  In  January  1883 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  harmony  and 
accompaniment  at  the  Conservatoire,    o.  c. 

TAUSCH,  Julius,  was  bom  April  15, 
1827,  at  Dessau,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  F. 
Schneider's.  In  1844  he  entered  the  Con- 
servatorium  of  Leipzig,  then  in  the  second  year 
of  its  existence,  and  on  leaving  that  in  1846 
settled  at  Diisseldorf.  Here  he  gradually 
advanced;  on  Julius  Rietz's  departure  in  1847 
taking  the  direction  of  the  artists'  Liedertafel, 
and  succeeding  Schumann  as  conductor  of  the 
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Hnscal  Society,  temporarily  in  1853,  and 
pennanently  in  1855.  He  was  associated  in 
the  direction  of  the  Lower  Rhine  Festivals  of 
1863,  1866  (with  O.  Goldschmidt),  1869,  1872, 
and  1875.  In  the  winter  of  1878  he  conducted 
the  orchestral  concerts  at  the  Glasgow  Festival. 
He  retired  in  1888,  and  lived  at  Bonn,  where 
be  died  Nov.  11,  1895. 

Tausch  published  a  Fest-overture,  music  to 
'Twelfth  Night,'  various  pieces  for  voices  and 
orchestra,  songs,  and  pianoforte  pieces,  solo 
and  accompanied.  g. 

TAUSIG,  Caul,  'the  infaUible,  with  his 
fingers  of  steel,'  as  Liszt  described  him,  was, 
after  lisst,  the  most  remarkable  pianist  of  his 
time.  His  manner  of  pla3ring  at  its  best  was 
grand,  impulsive,  and  impassioned,  yet  without 
B  trace  of  eccentricity.  His  tone  was  superb, 
his  touch  exquisite,  and  his  manipulative 
dexterity  and  powers  of  endurance  such  as  to 
astonish  even  experts.  He  made  a  point  of 
executing  his  tours  de  force  with  perfect  com- 
posure, and  took  pains  to  hide  every  trace  of 
physical  effort.  His  repertoire  was  varied  and 
extensive,  and  he  was  ready  to  play  by  heart 
any  representative  piece  by  any  composer  of 
importance  from  Scarlatti  to  Liszt.  A  virtuoso 
parexcdUnce,  he  was  also  an  accomplished  musi- 
cian, familiar  with  scores  old  and  new,  a  master 
of  instrumentation,  a  clever  composer  and 
arranger. 

Cari  Tausig  was  bom  at  Warsaw,  Nov.  4, 
1841,  and  was  first  taught  by  his  father,  Alo3rs 
Tausig,  a  professional  pianist  of  good  repute, 
who  outlived  his  more  famous  son,  dying  March 
24,  1885.  When  Carl  was  fourteen,  his  father 
took  him  to  Liszt,  who  was  then  at  Weimar, 
surrounded  by  a  very  remarkable  set  of  young 
musicians.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  the  names 
of  Bulow,  Bronsart,  Klindworth,  Pruckner, 
Cornelius,  Joseph  Jocu^him  (concertmeister), 
Joachim  Raff  (Liszt's  amanuensis)  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  state  of  musical  things  in  the  little 
Thuringian  town.  During  the  interval  from 
1S50  to  1858  Weimar  was  the  centre  of  the 
'music  of  the  future.'  Liszt,  as  capellmeister 
in  chief,  with  a  small  staff  of  singers  and  a 
tolerable  orchestra,  had  brought  out  'Tann- 
hauser'  and  'Lohengrin,'  Berlioz's  'Benvenuto 
CelUni,'  Schubert's  'Alfonso  und  Estrella,'  etc. 
He  was  composing  his  '  Po^mes  s3rmphonique3, ' 
revising  his  pianoforte  works,  writing  essays 
and  articles  for  musical  papers.  Once  a  week 
or  oftener  the  pianists  met  at  the  Alte  Burg, 
Liszt's  residence,  and  there  was  an  afternoon's 
Messon'  (gratis  of  course).  Whoever  had  any- 
thing ready  to  play,  played  it,  and  Liszt  found 
fault  or  encouraged  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
finally  played  himself.  Peter  Cornelius  used 
to  relate  how  Liszt  and  his  friends  were  taken 
*back  when  young  Tausig  first  sat  down  to 
P^y.  *  A  very  devil  of  a  fellow, '  said  Cornelius, 
'he  dashed  into  Chopin's  At^  Polonaise,  and 


knocked  us  clean  over  with  the  octaves. '  From 
that  day  Tausig  was  Liszt's  favourite.  He 
worked  hard,  not  only  at  pianoforte  placing, 
but  at  counterpoint,  composition,  and  instru- 
mentation. In  1858  he  made  his  d^but  in 
public  at  an  orchestral  concert  conducted  by 
Bulow  at  Berlin.  Opinions  were  di\aded. 
It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  his  technical 
feats  were  phenomenal,  but  sober-minded 
people  talked  of  noise  and  rant,  and  even  those 
of  more  impulsive  temperament,  who  might 
have  been  ready  to  sympathise  with  his  'Liszt- 
ian  eccentricities,'  thought  he  would  play 
better  when  his  period  of  'storm  and  stress'  was 
over.  In  1859  and  1860  he  gave  concerts  in 
various  German  towns,  making  Dresden  his 
headquarters.  In  1862  he  went  to  reside  at 
Vienna,  when,  in  imitation  of  Billow's  exertions 
in  Berlin,  he  gave  orchestral  concerts  with  very 
'advanced'  programmes.  These  concerts  were 
but  partially  successful  in  an  artistic  sense, 
whilst  pecuniarily  they  were  failures.  After 
this,  for  some  years,  little  was  heard  of  Tausig. 
He  changed  his  abode  frequently,  but  on  the 
whole  led  the  quiet  life  of  a  student.  The 
'storm  and  stress'  was  fairly  at  an  end  when 
he  married  and  settled  in  Berlin,  1865. 
Opinions  were  now  unanimous.  Tausig  was 
hailed  as  a  master  of  the  first  order.  He  had 
attained  self-possession,  breadth  and  dignity 
of  style,  whilst  his  technique  was  as  'infallible' 
as  ever.  At  Berlin  he  opened  a  'Sch^ile  des 
hoheren  Clavierspiels, '  and  at  intervals  gave 
pianoforte  recitals,  of  which  his  'Chopin  recitals' 
were  the  most  successful.  He  played  at  the 
principal  German  concert-institutions,  and  made 
the  round  of  the  Russian  towns.  He  died  of 
typhoid  fever,  at  Leipzig,  July  17,  1871. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Tausig  published 
an  op.  1,  —  'Deux  I^udes  de  Concert.'  With 
this  he  meant  to  cancel  various  compositions  of 
previous  date,  some  of  which  he  was  sorry  to 
see  in  the  market.  Amongst  these  latter  are 
a  pianoforte  arrangement  of  '  Das  Geisterschiff, 
Symphonische  Ballade  nach  einem  Gredicht  von 
Strachwitz,  op.  1,'  originally  written  for  or- 
chestra; and  'Reminiscences  de  Halka,  Fan- 
taisie  de  concert. '  A  pianoforte  concerto,  which 
contains  a  Polonaise,  and  which,  according  to 
Felix  Draeseke  was  originally  called  a  Phantasie, 
several  'Podmessymphoniques,'etc.,  remain  in 
manuscript.  Tausig's  arrangements,  transcrip- 
tions, and  fingered  editions  of  standard  works 
deserve  the  attention  of  professional  pianists. 
They  are  as  follows  :  — 

Wagner:  Die  Meisterainger  von  NOrnberg,  PF. 
score. 

Bach:  Or^pui  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor, 
Choral- Vorspiele:  Praeludium,  Fugue,  and  AIImto; 
'  Das  wohitemperirte  Clavier,'  a  selection  of  the  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues,  carefully  phrased  and  fingered. 

Berlioz:  'Danse  des  Gnomes'  and  'Danse  des 
Syiphes'  from  the  'Damnation  de  Faust.' 

Schumann:  El  Contrabandista. 

Schubert:  Andantino  and  Variations,  Rondo, 
Marche  miiitaire,  Poloiuuse  mdlanoolique. 
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Weber:  Invitation  k  la  Valae.  ,«      .    . 

Scarlatti :  three  Sonatas,  Pastorale,  and  Capnccio. 

Chopin:  Concerto  in  £  minor;  score  and  PF. 
part  discreetly  retouched.       .        «.  .  . 

Beethoven:  six  Transcriptions  from  the  string 
quartets,  opp.  59,  130,  131.  and  135. 

'Nouvelles  soirees  de  Vienne  —  Valses  capnoes 
d'apr^  Strauss.'  1-5.  (These  are  pendants  to 
Ldsst's  'Soirees  de  Vienne'  after  Schubert.) 

*  Ungarische  Zigeunerweisen '  (fit  to  rank  with  the 
best  of  Lisst's  'Khapeodies  hongroises'). 

Clementi:  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  a  selection  of 
the  most  useful  Studies,  with  additional  fingering 
and  variants. 

Tausig's  'Tagliche  Studien'  is  a  posthumous 
publication,  consisting  of  ingeniously  contrived 
finger  exercises,  edited  by  H.  Ehrlich ;  among 
the  many '  Indispensables  du  Pianiste, '  it  is  one 
of  the  few  really  indispensable.  e.  d. 

TAVERNER,  John,  '  of  Boston  in  lincohish. 
but  descended  originally,  as  I  conceive,  from 
the  Tavemers  of  North  Elmham  in  Norfolk, 
was  promoted  from  being  an  organist  at  Boston 
before  mention 'd,  to  be  oi^ganist  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  CoU.  in  Oxon  at  its  first  erection'  in 
1625.  So  says  Wood  in  his  MS.  'Notes  on 
Musicians,'  and  with  regard  to  the  family,  he 
may  be  right,  for  he  was  himself  descended 
from  it :  the  name,  however,  was  not  uncommon 
in  Lincolnshire  at  the  time.  As  to  his  having 
been  'organist'  at  Boston,  Wood's  statement 
may  merely  be  an  amplification  of  Foxe's 
description  of  him  as  'Tavemer  of  Boston,  the 
good  Musitian'  in  his  Acta  and  MonumaUa 
(1583,  ii.  p.  1032),  which  is  the  source  whence 
Wood,  Fuller,  and  others  derived  what  little 
they  knew  abput  him.  Tavemer  was  not,  in 
fact,  appointed  organist  of  Cardinal  (Dollege  by 
Wolsey,  but  Master  of  the  Children,  and  as 
such  he  had  a  yearly  stipend  of  £10,  .besides 
livery  and  commons,  amounting  in  all  to  £15 
a  year,  'a  higher  sum  than  was  allotted  to  any 
officer  of  the  college  except  the  dean  and 
Bubdean'  (Mr.  Davey  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 
from  Statutes  and  Account-Book  of  Cardinal 
College,  in  the  Public  Record  Office).  It  was, 
however,  part  of  his  duty  to  play  the  Organ  in 
St.  Frideswides  (used  for  the  college  chapel), 
as  is  shown  from  Anthony  Delaber's  narrative 
(Foxe,  Ibid.  p.  1195).  'Then  went  I  straight 
to  Friswides,  and  Evensong  was  begon,  and 
the  Deane  and  the  other  Canons  were  there 
in  their  gray  Amices:  They  were  almost  at 
Magnificat  before  I  came  thether,  I  stoode  at 
the  quier  doore  and  heard  Master  Tavemer 
play,  and  others  of  the  Chappell  there  sing, 
wytb  and  among  whome  I  my  selfe  was  wont 
to  sing  also,'  etc.  Cardinal  (DoUege,  soon  after 
its  foundation,  becamea  hotbed  of  Lutheranism, 
and  several  members  of  the  College,  Tavemer 
amongst  them,  were  'accused  of  hereaie  unto 
the  Cardinall,  and  cast  into  a  prison,  within 
a  deep  cave  under  the  groimd,  of  the  same 
Colledge  where  their  salt  fjrshe  was  layde,  so 
that  through  the  fylthie  stinche  thereof,  they 
were  all  infected,  and  certaine  of  them  taking 


their  death  in  the  same  prison,  shortly  upon 
the  same  being  taken  out  of  the  prison  into 
their  chambers,  there  deceased.  Tavemer, 
althouf^  he  was  accused  and  suspected  for 
hiding  of  Clarkes  books  [Clarke  was  another  of 
the  prisoners,]  under  the  hordes  of  his  schoole, 
yet  the  C^dinal  for  his  Musicke  excused  him, 
sasring  that  he  was  but  a  Musitian,  and  so  he 
escaped.'  Foxe  adds  in  a  note  'This  Tavemer 
repented  him  very  muche  that  he  had  made 
songes  to  Popishe  ditties  in  the  tyme  of  his 
blindenee.'  Tavemer  was  still  at  Cardinal 
College  in  1530,  for  the  Account  Books  for  its 
fifth  year  show  a  payment  to  him  of  £5  (Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.).  In  the  same  year  he  contributed 
three  songs  to  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  song-book, 
'My  harte  my  minde,'  and  'Love  wyll  I,'  a  3; 
and '  The  bella, '  a  4.  Nothing  more  is  certainly 
known  about  him  except  that  'he  died  at 
bostone  and  there  lieth.'  (Note  in  Baldwin's 
MS.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.) 

There  was  a  John  Tavemer  who,  as  one  of 
'the  King's  servants'  took  part  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  friars'  houses  at  Boston  in  1539:  he 
ooiresponded  with  Cromwell  about  the  burning 
of  the  Rood  there  and  other  matters  (Sept.  11, 
1538);  about  the  distress  of  the  suppressed 
friars  (Jan.  20,  1539);  and  to  request  his 
interest  on  behalf  of  a  kinsman  (May  2,  1540). 
[See  Qairdner's  Lettert  etc.  of  Henry  Vlll.'a 
Reign.]  A  John  Tavemer  of  Boston  was 
buried  in  St.  Botolph's  Church  there  'in  the 
bell  house,'  who  left  property  at  Boston  and  at 
Sldrbeck ;  his  widow,  Rose,  in  her  Will  proved 
at  Lincoln,  May  18,  1553,  names  amongpt 
others  her  daughters  laabell,  wife  of  Richard 
Hodge,  and  Emme,  wife  of  Steven  Salmon. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  show  whether 
these  are  identical  with  the  musician. 

Tavemer  is  counted  among  the  best  musicians 
of  his  day  by  writers  such  as  John  Case  (Apolo- 
gia Mueices,  1588),  Morley  (Plaine  and  Eaeie 
Introduction,  1597),  and  Meres  (Palladia 
Tamia,  1598) ;  and  at  so  late  a  date  as  1636, 
Butler  (PrineifUa  of  Mueik)  names  him  as  a 
writer  of  'In  Nomines.'  His  music  resembles 
in  style  the  less  mature  work  of  Dr.  Tye,  with 
whose  work  his  is  sometimes  associated.  His 
'Western  Wynde'  Mass  may  very  likely  have 
been  composed  in  friendly  rivahy  with  Tye 
and  Shepherd,  who  each  wrote  a  Mass  founded 
on  the  same  popular  tune ;  and  the  '  O  Splendor 
Gloriae'  opens  with  a  movement  by  Tavemer, 
and  is  concluded  with  a  movement  ('Et  cum 
pro  nobis')  by  Tye.  It  is  probable  that  he 
died  before  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  writing  of  M\]sic  for  the 
English  Service,  for  whiqh  he  has  left  nothing. 
The  4-part  'O  geve  thankes'  (B.M.  Add.  MSS. 
30, 480-4)  as  well  as '  In  trouble  and  adversity,' 
printed  in  Day's  Momyng  and  Evenyng  Prayer, 
1565,  are  nothing  but  the  foiur-part '  In  Nomine ' 
fitted  with  different  sets  of  words.      Besides 
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tha  BODgs  txioted  in  1530,  his  only  Imown  set- 
ting  of  '^gii't'  words  ia  &  two-part '  In  womea 
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THgnB  of  Edward  VI.  and  Eli>at>etb  waa  a  lay* 
preacher,  and  in  the  latter  reign  high-flheiiS  of 
Oxfordshire,  waa  bom  in  1584.  Oo  Nov.  IT, 
1610,  ha  was  appointed  professor  of  music 
at  Gresham  College  upon  the  resignation  of 
Thomas  CJayton.  His  autograph  copy  of  9 
lectures,  part  in  Latin  and  part  in  l^glith, 
delivered  by  him  in  the  college  in  that  year,  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Sloane  H3S., 
2329).  He  subsequently  entered  into  Holy 
Orders,  and  in  1622  twcame  Vicar  of  Tillingbam, 
Ebbbx,  and  in  1627  Rector  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton.  He  died  at  the  latter  place  in  August, 
less.  n.  a.  a. 

TA¥IX>R,  Edward,  was  bom  Jan.  22,  1784, 
in  Norwich,  where,  as  a  boy,  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Beckwith,  who  gave  bim  in- 
struction.    Arrived  at  manhood  he  embarked 


city,  but  continued  the  practice  of  music  as  an 
amateur.  He  posseaaed  a  fine,  rich,  fuU-toned 
bass  voice,  and  becsjoe  not  only  solo  vocalist, 
but  an  active  manager  of  the  principal  amateur 
society  in  Norwich.  (He  was  sheriff  of  Nor- 
wich in  1S19.]  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
establishment  in  1824  of  the  existing  triennial 
Norwich  Musical  Festival,  training  the  chorus, 

out  the  entire  programmes.  In  1826  he  re- 
moved to  L<mdon,  and,  in  connection  with 
some  relatives,  entered  upon  the  profession 
of  civil  engineer,  but  not  meeting  with  eucceas 
he,  in  1826,  adopted  music  as  a  profesaion,  and 
immediately  attuned  a  good  position  as  a  baaa 
singer.  [He  sang  at  the  Norwich  Festival  of 
1827.]  In  1830  he  translated  and  adapted 
Spohr's  '  Last  Judgment. '  This  led  to  an  inti- 
macy with  Spohr,  at  whoae  requmt  be  subse- 
quently  translated  and  adapted  Uie  oratorios, 
'Crucifixion'  (or  'Calvary'),  1S36,  and  'FaU 
of  Babylon,'  1812.  On  Oct.  24,  1837,  he  waa 
apptnntedprofeasorof  music  in  Greaham College 
in  succession  to  R.  J.  S.  Stevens.  He  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  Jan.  1838,  by  the  delivery 
of  three  lectures,  which  hs  aubaequently  pub- 
lished. His  lectures  were  admirably  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  a  genera]  audience ; 
they  were  historical  and  critical,  excellently 
written,  eloquently  read,  and  illustrated  by 
well-chosen  extracts  from  the  works  described, 
efficiently  performed.  [His  lecture  on  madrigals, 
delivered  at  Bristol  in  1837,  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Bristol  Madrigal  Society.] 
In  1839  he  published,  under  the  title  of  "Hie 
Vocal  School  of  Italy  in  the  leth  century,'  a 
selection  of  twenty-eight  madrigals  by  the 
beet  Italian  masters  adapted  to  English  words. 
He  conducted  the  Norwich  Festivals  of  1839 
and  1842.  He  wrote  and  composed  an  ode  for 
the  opening  of  the  present  Qresliam  Ct^lc^ 
Nov.  2,  1843.  In  1844  he  jcaned  Jamea  Turle 
in  editing  'The  People's  Music  Book.'  In  the 
same  year  be  contributed  to  The  Britith  and 
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Foreign  Review  two  anonymous  articles  entitled 
The  English  Cathedral  Service,  its  Glory,  its 
Decline,  and  its  designed  Extinction,  a  produc- 
tion evoked  by  some  then  pending  legislation 
connected  with  the  cathedral  institutions,  which 
attracted  great  attention  and  in  1845  was 
reprinted  in  a  separate  form.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Vocal  Society  (of  which  he 
was  the  secretary),  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society  (for  which  he  edited  Purcell's  'King 
Arthur'),  and  of  the  Purcell  Club.  [See  Musi- 
cal Antiquarian  Society,  Purcell  Club, 
and  Vocal  SociETT. ]  Besides  the  before-named 
works  he  wrote  and  adapted  with  great  skill 
English  words  to  Mozart's  'Requiem,'  Graun's 
*Tod  Jesu,'  Schneider's  'Sundfluth,'  Spohr's 
'Vater  Unser,'  Haydn's  'Jahreszeiten,'  and  a 
very  large  number  of  compositions  introduced 
in  his  lectures.  He  was  [in  1820-43]  musical 
critic  to  The  Spectator.  He  died  at  Brentwood, 
March  12,  1863,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
dissenting  burial-ground  in  King's  Road,  Brent- 
wood. His  valuable  library  was  dispersed  by 
auction  in  the  following  December,  w.  h.  h.  ; 
with  additions  from  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Bieg. 

TAYLOR,  Franklin,  a  well-known  piano- 
forte-player and  teacher  in  London,  bom  at 
Birmingham,  Feb.  5,  1843,  began  music  at  a 
very  early  age;  learned  the  pianoforte  under 
Chas.  Flavell,  and  the  organ  under  T.  Bedsmore, 
organist  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  where  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  able  to  take  the  service. 
[Returning  to  Birmingham  soon  afterwards,  he 
appeared  as  a  pianist  and  composer,  and  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Old  Meeting-house.] 
In  1850  he  went  to  Leipzig  and  studied  in 
the  Conservatorium  together  with  Sullivan, 
J.  F.  Barnett,  etc.,  under  Plaidy  and  Moscheles 
for  pianoforte,  and  Hauptmann,  Richter,  and 
Papperitz  for  theory.  He  left  in  1861,  and 
made  some  stay  in  Paris,  where  he  had  lessons 
from  Mme.  Schumann,  and  was  in  close  inter- 
course with  Heller,  Schulhoff,  Mme.  Viardot, 
etc.  In  1862  he  returned  to  England,  settled 
permanently  in  London,  and  began  teaching, 
and  playing  at  the  03rstal  Palace  (Feb.  18, 
1865,  etc.),  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
(Jan.  15,  1866,  etc.),  as  well  as  at  the  Liverpool 
Philharmonic,  Birmingham  Chamber  Concerts 
and  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
organist  successively  of  St.  Peter's,  Charlotte 
Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  Twickenham  Parish 
Church,  and  St.  Michael's,  CHiester  Square.  In 
1876  he  joined  the  National  Training  School  as 
teacher,  and  in  1882  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
as  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte.  He  was  President 
of  the  Academy  for  the  higher  development 
of  pianoforte-pla3ang  [from  its  foundation  by 
Mr.  Oscar  Beringer  in  1873  until  its  diraolution 
in  1897]. 

His  Primer  of  the  Pianoforte  (Macmillan, 
1879)  — emphatically  a '  little  book  on  a  great 
subject/  and  a  most  useful  and  practical  book 


too  —  has  been  translated  into  Crerman.  He  has 
also  compiled  a  PF.  tutor  (Enoch),  and  a  valu- 
able series  of  Progressive  Studies  ( No vello) .   He 
has  translated  Richter 's  treatises  on  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  and  Canon  and  Fugue  (Oamer 
&  (>>.) ;  and  arranged  Sullivan's  Tempest  music 
for  four  hands  on  its  production.     With  all 
his  gifts  as  a  player  it  is  probably  as  a  teacher 
that  his  reputation  will  live.     His  attention 
to  his  pupils  is  unremitting,  and  his  power  of 
imparting  tone,  touch,  and  execution  to  them 
remarkable.    Gifted  with  a  fine  musical  organi- 
sation himself,  he  evokes  the  intelligence  of  his 
pupils,  and  succeeds  in  making  them  musicians 
as  well  as  mere  fine  technical  performers,    o. ; 
additions  from  Mus.  Times,  1899,  p.  798,  et  seq. 
TAYLOR,    Samuel   Coleridge-,    bom    in 
London,  August  16, 1875,  is  the  son  of  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  an 
English  mother.     He  learnt  the  violin  ^th 
J.  Beckwith  of  Croydon,  and  entered  the  choir 
of  St.  George's,  Crojrdon,  at  the  age  of  ten, 
becoming  alto  singer,  after  the  breaking  of  hia 
boy's  voice,  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Croydon. 
In  1890  he  entered  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
as  a  student  of  the  violin;    he  studied  coni« 
position  with  Stanford,  and  gained  a  composi- 
tion  scholarship   in    1893.     From   that   time 
his  name  has  been  prominently  before   the 
public,  at  first  by  the  performance  of  early 
chamber  compositions  at  the  Royal  College 
student's  concerts,  such  as  a  nonet  and  a  sym- 
phony, the  latter  given  in  James's  Hall,  in 
1896,  under  Stanford's  direction.     A  quintet 
for   clarinet  and   strings   in    F   sharp   minor 
(l^ayed  at  the  Royal  College  in   1895)   was 
given    in    Berlin    by   the    Joachim   Quartet, 
and  a  string  quartet  in  D  minor  dates  from 
1896.     His  crowning  achievement  as  a  student 
was  the  first  part  of  his  'Hiawatha'  trilogy, 
'Hiawatha's  Wedding-Feast'  (Nov.  11.   1898, 
at  the  Royal  College).     The  second  part  of 
the  trilogy,  'The  Death  of  Minnehaha,'  was 
brought  out  at  the  North  Staffordshire  Festival 
in  the  autumn  of  1899,  and  the  third,  'Hia- 
watha's Departure, 'by  the  Royal  Choral  Soci- 
ety, at  the  Albert  Hall,  March  22,  1900.     In  the 
following  May,  the  overture  to  the  whole  was 
heard  for  the  first  time.     The  work,  especially 
its  first   portion,   made  a  great  and   lasting 
success,  such  as  has  yet  been  rivalled  by  no 
other  composition  from  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor's 
pen.     Festival  commissions  were  a  matter  of 
course  after  it,  and  each  work  has  been  received 
with  favour,  although  neither  'The  Blind  Girl 
of  Cast61-Cuill6'  (Leeds,  1901),   'Meg  Blane,' 
(Sheffield,  1902),  'The  Atonement' (Hereford, 
1903), nor ' Kubla  Khan  ' (Handel  Society,  1906) 
made  as  deep  an  impression  as  '  Hiawatha '  had 
done  while  the  composer  was  yet  a  student. 
An  important  side  of  his  work  has  been  the 
incidental  music  written  for  various  romantio 
plays  produced  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre.     The 
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dnm&B,    'Herod'    (1900),    'Ulynea'    (1901), 
■iWro'     (1902),   land   'FauBt'    (190S),    M    by 
Stephen  Phillips,  were  provided  with  music  by 
Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  the   productions,  by  its  masterly 
haudting  of  strongly  individual  themes,  illus- 
tntiog    the  barbaric   spleodours    of   the  first 
thi«    with     ntmarkable    skill.      The    use    of 
orchestial    colouring  has  always  been  a  great 
feature  of  the  corapoaer's  art,  but  he  is  by  i 
means  one  of  those  who  sacrifice  alt  form  ar 
design   to   effects  of  colour.     In  spite  of    t 
evident    affinity    for    such    music    as   that 
Dvof^and  a  tendency  to  insist  on  some  figu 
orphraae,  his  treatment  of  fonn  la  always  int« 
otiDg.    Id  1904  &e  was  appointed  conductor 
of  the  Handri  Society,  which  he  has  already 
brought  to  a  state  of  satisfactory  eOJciency. 
The  subjoioed  list  of  his  works  is  believed  to 
be  fairly  oomplete.  but  his  use  of  opus-numbers 
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TCHAIKOVSKY,  Peter  Ilich,  bom  May 
T,  ISW  (N.S.),  at  Kamsko-Votinsk,  in  the 
CovFTnment  of  Viatka,  where   his  father  was 


inflpectorottheOoveriimentraines.  Theboy's 
musical  gift  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
hereditary.  On  the  contrary,  his  family  was 
unusually  deficient  in  mudcal  feeling,  and 
could  not  diacem  that  his  capacity  in  this 
respect  was  greatly  above  the  average.  At 
five  years  old  he  waa  a  winning  and  preco- 
ciously intelligent  child,  devoted  to  his  French 
governess,  who  exercised  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence upon  his  excitable  and  morbidly  sensitive 
disposition.  Mile.  Fanny  Dtlrbach,  not  bdng 
in  the  least  musical,  was  inclined  to  curtail 
the  boy's  time  at  the  piano,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  encourage  his  early  attempts  at  litera- 
ture. When  be  waa  about  seven  years  old,  a 
music-tnistress  gave  him  his  first  regular  In- 
struction on  the  pianoforte.  The  Tchaikovsky 
family  took  up  their  abode  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  1850,  and  Peter  Ilich  was  then  placed  un- 
der a  good  teacher,  Philipov,  with  whom  he 
made  rapid,  but  not  pheuomenal  progress.  No 
thought  of  devoting  their  child  to  music  ever 
crossed  the  minds  of  his  parents,  and  at  ten 
ytan  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  preparatory 
classes  for  the  School  of  Jurisprudence,  from 
which,  nine  yean  later  (1859),  he  passed  into 
the  Ministry  of  Justice  as  a  first-class  clerk. 
During  the  whole  of  his  childhood  he  showed 
an  extreme  sensibility  and  a  morbid  shyness 
which  tended  to  increase  ss  years  went  on. 

At  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  Tchaikovsky 
joined  the  choral  class  directed  by  the  famous 
chorus-master  Lomakin.  and  continued  hts 
pianoforte  lessons  under  Kiludingeri  but  neither 
of  these  musicians  seems  to  have  suspected  a 
budding  genius.  The  whole  of  this  period  of 
his  life  was  distinctly  inimical  to  his  artistio 
devdopment;  for  be  appears  to  have  simply 
acquiesced  in  the  commonplace  ideas  of  the 
majority ;  and  on  leaving  the  School  be  entered 
upon  a  somewhat  frivolous  and  worldly  Ufe. 
Music  was  the  higheat  of  his  pleasures,  but  Ida 
dealings  with  It  were  not  very  lofty ;  at  twenty 
he  improvised  pleasantly,  and  composed  valsea 
and  polkas  which  he  did  not  venture  to  put 
on  paper.  After  a  time,  however,  he  saw  with 
disgust  the  emptiness  of  hia  daily  existence. 
With  this  moral  awakening  came  also  the  first 
suspicion  that  be  had  chosen  the  wrong  career. 
Inthesutumn  of  1861  heb^antostudy  theory 
under  Zaremba  at  the  newly-opened  classes  of 
the  Russian  Musical  Society,  They  increased 
bis  misgivings,  but  he  cauUously  resolved  to 
hold  on  to  his  place  In  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
until  he  felt  confident  that  he  was  '  no  longer  a 
clerk  but  a  musician.'  Two  years  later  these 
classes  had  developed  into  the  Conservatoire, 
and  Tchaikovsky's  musical  studies  had  become 
so  much  more  serious  and  absorbing  that  he 
felt  the  need  for  some  decisive  action.  Conse- 
quently, early  In  1863,  he  relinquished  bis 
official  work  and  began  to  face  a  life  of  poverty 
for  the  sake  of  his  art.     His  mother,  to  whom 
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he  had  been  devotedly  attached,  had  died  of 
cholera  in  1855 ;  while  his  father  had  experienced 
such  sharp  reverses  of  fortune  that  he  could  now 
offer  Peter  Ilich  nothing  but  bare  board  and 
lodging,  until  he  should  be  able  to  maintain 
himself  in  the  profession  of  his  choice.  To 
supply  his  further  needs  Tchaikovsky  took 
some  private  teaching  offered  to  him  by  Anton 
Rubinstein,  but  his  earnings  at  this  time  did 
not  exceed  £5  a  month.  The  composer's  most 
intimate  friend,  the  critic  Hermann  Laroche, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  their  student 
days.  The  leading  spirits  of  the  Conservatoire 
in  its  infancy  were  Zaremba  and  Anton  Rubin- 
stein. With  the  former  Tchaikovsky  studied 
harmony,  strict  counterpoint,  and  the  Church 
Modes;  with  the  latter  composition  and 
instrumentation.  For  Rubinstein  his  attitude 
was  almost  that  of  adoration;  a  sentiment 
which  survived  much  harsh  criticism  and  ap- 
parent unkindness.  Tchaikovsky  himself  always 
attributed  Rubinstein's  coolness  to  him  as  a 
composer  to  the  radical  difference  in  their 
musical  temperaments;  but  in  reading  the  life 
of  Tchaikovsky  it  is  difficult  to  accept  this  as 
the  sole  reason  for  Rubinstein's  persistent  rejec- 
tion in  St.  Petersburg  of  works  which  were  re- 
ceived with  consdderable  enthusiasm  in  Moscow. 
Both  Zaremba  and  Rubinstein  seem  to  have 
had  power  to  stimulate  their  pupil's  innate 
indolence,  so  that  he  soon  threw  off  the  last 
traces  of  his  old  dilettantism,  and  kept  a  single 
aim  perpetually  before  him,  —  'to  be  a  good 
musician  and  earn  my  daily  bread.'  Tchai- 
kovsky completed  his  course  at  the  Conservatoire 
in  1865.  For  his  diploma-work  (a  setting  of 
Schiller's  *Ode  to  Joy')  he  received  a  silver 
medal  and  a  good  deal  of  unflattering  criticism. 

Early  in  1866  Nicholas  Rubinstein  organised 
the  Conservatoire  in  Moscow,  and  offered 
Tchaikovsky  the  post  of  professor  of  harmony. 
The  pay  was  poor,  but  it  was  an  honourable  posi- 
tion, and  the  change  to  the  artistic  life  of  Moscow 
proved  in  many  ways  beneficial  to  him.  Here 
he  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  such  talented 
musicians  as  Kashkin,  Albrecht,  and  Klind- 
worth,  men  who  were  older,  or  at  least  more  ex- 
perienced, than  himself.  Here,  too,  he  met  the 
enterprising  young  publisher  Jurgenson,  who 
afterwards  played  such  an  important  part  in  his 
life.  During  the  first  years  of  his  career  in 
Moscow  Tschaikovsky  lived  with  Nicholas 
Rubinstein,  a  man  of  somewhat  irritable  and 
overbearing  temper  but  a  loyal  and  devoted 
friend.  Whether  Rubinstein's  masterful  guid- 
ance did  not  check  the  free  development  of 
Tchaikovsky's  character  and  talent  is  an  open 
question. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  inestimable 
advantage  to  have  such  an  influential  friend; 
for,  year  by  year,  Nicholas  Rubinstein  brought 
out  Tchaikovsky's  compositions  —  even  the 
earliest  ones  —  at  the  concerts  of  the  Russian 


Musical  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  conductor. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  favourable  auspices 
under  which  his  works  were  produced,  a  note 
of  dissatisfaction  is  apparent  in  Tchaikovsky'::: 
letters  at  this  time.  The  appreciation  of  Moscow 
meant  far  less  to  him  than  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  he  was  always  more  keenly  sensitive 
to  any  slight,real  or  imaginary,  which  emanated 
from  the  northern  capital.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  his  life  in  Moscow  Tchaikovsky 
completed  three  works  of  importance  in  their 
different  styles.  A  Festival  Overture  on  the 
Danish  national  hjonn,  his  first  S3maphony  in 
G  minor  ('Winter  Day-dreams'),  and  an  opera 
on  a  libretto  by  Ostrovsky,  'The  Voyevode.' 
To  accomplish  so  much  besides  his  teaching 
he  had  to  work  very  hard,  and  suffered  greatly 
from  disordered  nerves  and  insonmia.  From 
this  time  dates  that  'hankering  after  a  quiet 
country  life'  which  pursued  him  through  life. 
Until  he  was  able  to  gratify  this  desire  he  found 
his  chief  consolation  in  the  long  visits  he  paid 
every  sununer  to  his  married  sister,  Alexandra 
Davidov,  whose  husband  was  manager  of  a  lai^e 
family  estate  at  Kamenka,  near  Kiev.  This 
sister  was  the  chief  confidante  of  Tchaikovsky's 
early  troubles  and  difficulties;  he  was  bound 
to  her  and  to  her  children  by  lifelong  ties  of 
sympathy  and  affection. 

About  Easter  1868,  while  on  a  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg,  Tchaikovsky  first  came  in  contact 
with  that  group  of  yoimg  musicians  who  were 
working  for  the  cause  of  nationality  in  art. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  stirred  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  Balakirev,  Stassov,  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  and  that  they  exercised  a  temporary 
influence  upon  his  choice  of  musical  subjects. 
His  second  symphony,  based  upon  Little  Rus- 
sian folksongs,  and  the  two  'programme'  works 
'Romeo  and  Juliet'  (dedicated  to  Balakirev} 
and  'The  Tempest'  (dedicated  to  Stassov)  bear 
witness  to  the  effect  of  his  intercourse  with 
the  men  who  were  then  regarded  as  the  musical 
radicals  of  Russia.  He  was  never  unreservedly 
in  s}rmpathy  with  the  'Invincible  Band.'  On 
the  contrary,  as  time  went  on,  he  grew  more 
and  more  alienated  from  these  contemporaries, 
until  ten  years  later,  we  find  him — in  his  letters 
to  Nadejda  von  Meek  —  betrayed  into  criticisms 
as  superficial  as  they  are  ungenerous.  The  year 
1868  was  marked  by  another  event  of  a  more 
intimate  nature.  In  the  course  of  the  winter 
season  an  opera  company  visited  St.  Petersburg 
under  the  direction  of  Merelli,  who  brought  as 
a  star  the  singer  D^sir6e  Art6t,  then  at  the 
zenith  of  her  fame  and  power.  Art6t,  who  was 
several  years  older  than  Tchaikovsky,  took  a 
.friendly  interest  in  his  work,  and  invited  him  to 
visit  her.  At  first  the  young  composer  responded 
shyly  to  her  friendly  advances,  but  soon  fell  un- 
der the  spell  of  her  rare  charm,  with  the  result, 
as  he  subsequently  informed  his  father,  'that 
we  began  to  feel  a  mutual  glow  of  tenderness, 
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aitd  an  understandiiig  followed  immediately.' 
Tchaikovsky's  feelings  for  Artdt  were  not  so 
ardent  as  to  blind  him  to  the  possible  dls- 
idvantages  of  a  marriage  with  her.  We  find 
him,  even  in  the  first  flush  of  happiness, 
speculating  as  to  what  might  become  of  his  own 
career  if  he  were  expected  to  nm  about  the 
worid  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a  successful  prima 
donna  in  the  pitiable  r61e  of  'the  husband  of 
my  wife.'  Art6t  herself  put  a  term  to  his 
uncertainties.  A  few  weeks  after  their  first 
parting,  in  January  1869,  Tchaikovsky  received 
the  totally  unexpected  news  of  her  marriage  to 
the  baritone  Padilla,  in  Warsaw.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  completely  absorbed  in  super- 
intending the  preparations  for  his  first  opera, 
'The  Voyevode,'  the  blow  affected  him  far  less 
than  his  friends  expected.  In  years  to  come 
he  resumed  his  friendly  relations  with  the  artist, 
▼bom  he  still  admired,  perhaps  far  more  than 
he  had  ever  loved  the  woman. 

The  five  years  which  followed  this  episode 
vas  a  period  of  great  activity.  His  first 
sjrmphonic  poem, '  Fatum' ;  an  opera,  'Undine,' 
the  score  of  which  he  destroyed  in  1873 ;  the 
Quartet,  op.  1 1 ;  an  historical  opera '  The  Oprich- 
nik';  a  setting  of  'The  Snow  Maiden';  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B  flat  minor;  the  Third 
Sjrmphony,  and  the  humorous  opera  '  Vakoula 
the  Smith'  —  are  some  of  the  more  important 
voiks  which  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession  between  1869  and  1875.  In  1872 
he  was  appointed  musical  critic  of  the  Russky 
Viedomosii,  and  continued  to  write  for  this 
paper  at  intervals  until  1876.  Add  to  all  this 
work  the  straii&  of  daily  teaching — always  most 
uncongenial  to  him  —  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  during  the  winter  of  1875  he  suffered  from 
depression  and  was  threatened  with  a  nervous 
coUapse.  The  longing  to  be  relieved  of  all 
hindrances  to  his  creative  work  now  possessed 
him  increasingly.  In  the  smnmer  of  1876  he 
went  to  Vichy  for  a  cure  and  afterwards  to 
the  Bayreuth  festival,  as  special  correspondent 
k>  the  Rtutiky  ViedomogtL  Mentally  and 
physically  exhausted,  pondering  incessantly  on 
Ihe  future,  and  firmly  persuaded  that  'things 
oonld  not  go  on  much  longer,'  Tchaikovsky 
returned  to  Russia  early  in  the  autumn.  A 
long  visit  to  his  sister  somewhat  restored  his 
health  and  spirits,  and  at  the  end  of  October 
he  travelled  to  St.  Petersburg  to  be  present  at 
the  first  performance  of  his  humorous  opera 
.'Vakoula  the  Smith'   (afterwards  known  as 

Oxana's  Caprice').  He  had  counted  greatly 
upon  the  success  of  this  work,  which  had  been 
BMct  carefully  mounted  and  rehearsed.  Never- 
^l^dess  it  proved,  in  Tchaikovsky's  own  words, 
'a  brilliant  failure.'  Other  disappointments 
Were  in  store  for  him.  His '  Romeo  and  Juliet,' 
^uaeed  in  Vienna,  met  with  a  chilling  reception 
at  the  Paadeloup  Concerts  in  Paris.      Yet, 

c^trary  to  expectation,  he  rose  to  meet  these 


troubles  with  energy  and  self-reliance.  Writing 
of  him  at  this  time,  his  brother  Modeste  says: 
'Just  before  committing  the  rash  act  which 
was  to  out  him  off  for  ever  from  Moscow,  and 
change  ail  his  habits  and  social  relations,  he 
gave  us  the  impression  of  a  man  whose  mind 
was  at  rest,  who  had  no  ungratified  desires, 
and  displayed  more  purpose  and  cheerfulness 
than  formerly.'  The  'rash  act'  referred  to 
was  Tchaikovsky's  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  the  sunmier  of  1877.  The  engagement  was 
ill-considered,  and  the  nutrriage  turned  out 
miserably.  From  a  letter  to  his  friend  Nadejda 
von  Meek,  dated  July  3  (15),  1877,  those  who 
are  curious  in  the  matter  may  gather  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  how  Tchaikovsky  drifted  into 
matrimony  with  'a  woman  with  whom  I  am 
not  the  least  in  love.'  In  his  correspondence 
with  his  family  the  composer  completely 
exonerates  his  wife  from  all  responsibility  for 
the  separation  which  followed  about  nine  weeks 
after  the  wedding.  In  that  short  period  he 
seems  to  have  suffered  acutely  for  the  weakness, 
or  illusion,  which  led  him  to  marry  in  haste  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven.  Broken  in  health  and 
spirits,  he  fled  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  arrived  in  a  state  of  collapse.  For 
several  days  he  lay  on  the  verge  of  brain  fever, 
and  as  soon  as  the  dangerous  crisis  was  over 
the  doctors  ordered  him  abroad,  in  the  care  of 
his  brother  Anatole. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  Tchaikovsky 
met  his  wife  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
another  woman  who,  for  the  next  thirteen  years, 
was  destined  to  play  the  part  of  an  invisible 
fairy  godmother  in  his  life.  The  circumstances 
of  this  friendship  were  unusual,  for  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  intimacy  the  friends  never 
came  into  personal  contact.  Their  correspond- 
ence, however,  was  frequent  and  intimate.  Na- 
dejda Filaretovna  von  Meek  was  Tchaikovsky's 
senior  by  nearly  ten  years.  She  had  married, 
early  in  Ufe,  a  railway  engineer  who  had  amassed 
a  large  fortune  and  left  her  a  widow,  with  eleven 
children,  in  1876.  A  great  lover  of  nature,  a 
woman  of  strong  and  sane  intellect,  with  an 
excellent  head  for  business,  Nadejda  von  Meek 
cared  nothing  for  society  and  lived  an  extremely 
secluded  existence.  She  was,  however,  passion- 
ately fond  of  music,  and  engaged  the  services 
of  a  young  violinist  named  Kotek  as  a  kind 
of  domestic  musician.  From  him  she  learnt 
many  particulars  about  the  private  life  of 
Tchaikovsky,  whom  she  greatly  admired  as  a 
composer.  She  heard  of  his  poverty,  of  his 
yearning  to  be  delivered  from  the  drudgery  of 
teaching,  and  of  his  phases  of  nervousness  and 
depression.  At  flrst  she  restricted  her  philan- 
thropy to  the  offer  of  one  or  two  small  commis- 
sions, for  which,  however,  she  paid  the  composer 
on  such  a  liberal  scale  that  he  could  not  fail  to 
suspect  a  charity  in  disguise.  Finally,  with 
tact  and  delicacy,  she  persuaded  him  to  accept 
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a  yearly  allowance  which  permitted  him  to 
devote  his  time  entirely  to  composition.  One 
of  the  firstfniits  of  this  friendship  was  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  dedicated  to  'My  Best 
Friend/ 

On  leaving  Russia  after  his  disastrous 
marriage,  Tchaikovsky  settled  for  a  time  at 
Clarens,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  afterwards 
moved  on  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  until 
March  1878.  A  year's  rest  was  considered 
necessary  for  his  complete  restoration  to  health, 
and  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Nicholas  Rubin- 
stein and  Nadejda  von  Meek  he  was  now  master 
of  his  own  time.  It  is  a  curious  psychological 
fact  that  during  these  dark  days  of  his  life, 
when  he  wrote  of  himself  as  'un  homme  fini/ 
he  produced  some  of  the  most  delightful  and 
least  stressful  of  his  music.  The  completion  of 
the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  'Lyrical  Scenes' 
from  Poushkin's  'Eugen  Oni^n'  occupied 
him  chiefly  during  his  travels  abroad.  In  the 
summer  he  enjoyed  some  weeks  of  solitude  on 
Madame  von  Meck's  estate  of  Brailov,  near 
Kiev.  Here  he  composed  the  Kinderalbum 
and  the  twelve  pieces  for  pianoforte,  op.  40, 
and  completed  the  Pianoforte SonatainG  major, 
dedicated  to  Kllnd worth.  In  September  he 
returned  to  Moscow  to  take  up  his  work  again, 
in  accordance  with  his  promise  to  Nicholas 
Rubinstein.  But  the  atmosphere  of  the  Con- 
servatoire was  now  more  distasteful  than  ever, 
and  he  very  soon  resigned  his  professorship. 
After  a  short  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
witnessed  the  second  failure  of  his  opera 
'Vakoula  the  Smith,'  Tchaikovsky  left  for 
Florence,  a  town  which  had  a  strong  fascina- 
tion for  him. 

At  this  time  he  was  full  of  a  project  for  a 
new  opera  on  the  subject  of  Joan  of  Arc.  He 
therefore  returned  to  the  quiet  of  Clarens  and 
threw  himself  into  the  task,  with  his  usual 
ardour  for  a  new  work.  This  time  he  deter- 
mined to  write  his  own  libretto,  which  gave 
him  far  more  trouble  than  the  music.  How- 
ever, as  early  as  March  1870,  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  from  Paris  that  he  had  'unexpectedly 
finished  the  opera.'  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
recalled  to  Moscow  to  be  present  at  the  first 
performance  of  'Eugen  Oniegin,'  given  by  the 
students  of  the  Moscow  Conservatoire  in  the 
theatre  of  that  institution.  Modeste  Tchai- 
kovsky attributes  the  cool  reception  of  this  work 
—  afterwards  the  most  popular  of  all  the  com- 
poser's operas  —  to  the  poor  interpretation  it 
then  received  at  the  hands  of  such  inexperienced 
singers.  The  composer  himself  seems  to  have 
been  elated  by  the  moderate  success  which 
awaited  him  on  this  occasion.  He  left  for 
the  country  in  the  best  of  spirits  and  spent 
the  four  summer  months  between  Kamenka, 
Brailov,  and  Simaki,  a  smaller  country  house 
belonging  to  Nadejda  von  Meek  to  which  he 
retired  when  she  herself  came  to  occupy  Brailov. 


At  Simaki  he  finished  the  orchestration  of  his 
latest  opera, '  The  Maidof  Orleans,'  and  corrected 
the  proofs  of  his  First  Suite  for  orchestra,  op.  43. 
In  November  he  left  Russia,  travelling  by  Berlin 
and  Paris  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  until 
March  1880. 

The  year  1880  marks  a  distinct  increase  in 
Tchaikovsky's  popularity  as  a  composer.  He 
had  now  reached  his  fortieth  year,  and,  thanks 
to  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  all  his  principal  or- 
chestral works  had  received  the  best  possible 
interpretations  at  the  Concerts  of  the  Musical 
Society  in  Moscow;  while  his  operas  had  all 
been  given  in  both  capitals.  His  reputation 
was  therefore  well  established  in  Russia;  but, 
so  far,  his  successes  abroad  had  been  very 
dubious.  In  Vienna  he  was  still  the  object 
of  Hanslick's  almost  venomous  hostility;  in 
Berlin  the  Press  hfiA  unanimously  condemned 
'Francesca  da  Rimini';  in  Paris  'Romeo  and 
Juliet'  and  'The  Tempest'  had  proved  failures, 
and,  as  recently  as  January  1880,  his  Fourth 
Symphony  had  been  received  with  'icy  cold- 
ness' at  the  Colonne  Concerts.  This  was  a 
discouraging  record,  even  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  in  England  and  America  his  music  had 
met  with  a  far  more  cordial  reception.  Now^, 
however,  came  news  of  the  success  of  his 
Quartet  No.  3,  op.  30,  and  the  Serenade  for 
violin  and  piano  at  the  Soci^td  de  Sainte-C^cile 
in  Paris;  of  the  excellent  reception  of  the  First 
Suite  in  America  and  the  triumph  of  the  Piano* 
forte  Concerto  in  B  flat  minor,  which  had  been 
played  by  Bulow  and  Friedenthal  in  Berlin,  by 
Breitner  in  Buda-Pesth  and  Rummel  in  New 
York.  Tchaikovsky  now  stood  on  the  brink 
of  universal  fame  and  recognition. 

From  November  1880  until  September  1881 
he  composed  nothing.  There  are  several  reasons 
which  may  account  for  this  gap  in  his  creative 
actiWty.  In  the  spring  of  1881  he  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  death  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein. 
He  was  now  confronted  with  the  question: 
Could  he  consent  to  fill  his  friend's  place  as 
director  of  the  Moscow  Conservatoire?  He 
decided  in  favour  of  freedom  and  his  creative 
work;  yet  wise  as  the  decision  was,  it  cost 
him  some  twinges  of  conscience,  and  so  disturbed 
his  peace  of  mind  that  he  felt  no  inclination 
to  embark  upon  an  important  composition. 
Another  reason  for  his  being  unable  to  work 
with  his  usual  zest  was  the  illness  of  his  sister 
Alexandra  Davidov.  Kamenka,  thus  over- 
shadowed, was  never  again  to  be  the  ideal 
place  of  refuge  in  the  summer  months.  In 
December,  while  staying  in  Rome,  he  took  up 
his  pen  once  more,  and  began  to  compose  the 
beautiful  pianoforte  Trio,  op.  50,  'dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  artist '  (Nicholas  Rubin- 
stein). The  work  was  completed  by  the  end 
of  January  1882. 

The  chief  work  of  1882-83  was  the  opera 
'Mazeppa,'     based    upon    Poushkin's    poem 
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^Poltava.'  In  the  course  of  ite  completion 
his  enthusiasm  flagged  considerably.  Writing 
to  Nadejda  von  Meek  in  September  1882  he 
says:  'Never  has  any  important  work  given 
me  such  trouble  as  this  opera.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  decadence  of  my  powers — or  have  I  become 
more  severe  in  self-judgment?  The  Opera 
Direction  showed  extraordinary  zeal  in  the 
staging  of  the  work.  It  was  decided  to  give  it 
simultaneously  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg, 
a  course  so  unusual  that  the  composer  was 
justified  in  thinking  the  Emperor  must  have 
interested  himself  personally  in  the  matter. 
In  ^ite  of  these  favourable  auspices  the  work 
was  not  very  cordially  received,  the  public 
applause  being  obviously  intended  for  the  man 
rather  than  the  music.  Exhausted  by  nervous 
anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  his  opera,  Tchaikovsky 
went  to  Paris  to  avoid  the  first  performance  in 
St.  Petersburg  (February  15,  1883.)  He  had 
hardly  arrived  in  the  French  capital  before  he 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  their  Imperial 
Majesties  in  order  to  be  invested  with  the  order 
of  St.  Vladimir.  From  St.  Petersburg  he  went 
to  Kamenka,  where  he  set  to  work  upon  his 
Third  Suite.  During  the  autumn  'Eugen 
Oniegin'  was  given  in  St.  Petersburg  under 
the  direction  of  Napravnik.  This  proved  the 
turning-point  in  its  favour.  The  critics  still 
remained  cold,  but  the  crowded  houses  signified 
the  first  popular  success  of  a  native  opera  since 
Glinka's '  A  Life  for  the  Tsar,'  and  henceforward 
it  remained  almost  an  unrivalled  favourite  with 
the  Russian  public. 

The  year  1884  closes  the  second,or '  Kamenka' 
period  in  Tchaikovsky's  life,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  'Moscow'  period,  which 
is  inseparably  connected  with  his  teaching  at 
the  Conservatoire.  From  the  time  of  his  serious 
illness  in  1877,  Kamenka,  with  its  peaceful 
family  atmosphere,  entirely  satisfied  his  require- 
ments. But  with  a  graduaJ  change  to  a  happier 
and  more  independent  state  of  mind,  its  circle 
became  too  narrow  for  him.  His  desire  for 
complete  liberty,  coupled  with  social  inter- 
course, may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  his  com- 
plete recovery. 

'The  Tchaikovsky  of  1885,'  says  his  brother, 
'seemed  a  new  man  compared  with  the  nervous 
and  misanthropical  Tchaikovsky  of  1878.'  Re- 
cognition seemed  to  endow  him  with  strength 
and  eneigy  for  a  public  career.  He  was  no 
longer  satisfied  to  stand  aloof  and  leave  to 
others  the  propaganda  of  his  works.  Conquer- 
ing his  former  dislike  to  publicity,  he  now 
accepted  invitations  to  conduct  his  own  com- 
positions in  person.  These  new  conditions  of 
life  are  reflected  in  the  ever-widening  circle  of 
his  acquaintances,  which  included  such  interest- 
ing personalities  as  Liadov,  Altani,  Grieg, 
Sophie  Menter,  Emil  Sauer,  Louis  Dimmer, 
Cok>nne,  and  Carl  Halir.  Berides  these,  he 
knew  and  corresponded  more  or  less  intimately 


with  the  famous  singer  Elmilie  Pavlovskaya^ 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  Constantino vich, 
the  pianists  Sapellnikov  and  Siloti,  Glazounov, 
D6sirte  Artdt,  Brodsky,  and  many  others.  In 
these  new  friendships  he  found  the  affection  and 
appreciation  so  indispensable  to  his  tempera- 
ment, but  few  of  them  were  so  deep  and  lasting 
as  the  ties  of  earlier  days.  The  dearest  of  all 
his  later  affections  was  for  his  nephew  Vladimir 
Davidov,  for  whom  Tchaikovsky  felt  the  same 
protecting  affection  he  had  lavished  upon  his 
brothers,  the  twins  Anatole  and  Modeste,  in 
their  youth.  The  difference  of  age  was  no 
hindrance  to  their  companionship.  Tchidko  vsky 
confided  his  inmost  thoughts  to  his  nephew, 
dedicated  to  him  his  last  great  work,  the 
'Pathetic  Symphony,'  and  made  him  his  heir 
and  executor,  confiding  to  his  care  all  those 
whom  he  still  wished  to  help,  even  after  his 
death. 

For  many  years  Tchaikovsky  had  desired  to 
possess  a  small  country  house  of  his  own. 
When,  in  the  early  spring  of  1885,  the  moment 
came  to  decide  upon  his  usual  trip  abroad,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  by  a  nervous  terror  of  the 
journey  and  sent  his  faithful  servant  Alexis  to 
take  a  furnished  house  in  the  country.  The 
manor-house  of  Maidanovo,  near  Klin,  once  the 
abode  of  an  aristocratic  family,  had  gradually 
fallen  into  decay.  Nevertheless  it  was  not  an 
unpleasant  temporary  residence,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  being  on  the  direct  line  between 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  view  from 
the  windows,  the  quiet  and  sense  of  being  at 
home,  delighted  Tchaikovsky.  '  I  am  contented, 
cheerful,  and  quiet,'  he  wrote  to  his  brother, 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  Maidanovo.  'I  read  a 
great  deal,  and  am  getting  on  with  English, 
which  I  enjoy.  I  walk,  eat^^and  sleep  when — 
and  as  much  as  —  I  please  —  in  fact,  I  live.'  He 
was  occupied  at  this  time  in  the  revision  of 
'  Vakoula  the  Smith,'  which  was  to  be  brought 
out  again  under  the  title  of  'Oxana's  Caprice,' 
and  also  upon  a  new  opera,  founded  upon 
Shpajinsky's  play  'The  Enchantress.'  He  was 
also  greatly  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Moscow  Conservatoire,  being  set  upon  securing 
the  directorship  for  his  favourite  pupil  Taneiev. 
In  June  he  began  to  fulfil  a  promise,  made  to 
Balakirev  three  years  earlier,  to  compose  a 
symphonic  work  on  the  subject  of  'Manfred.' 
The  programme  was  alluring,  moreover  it  was 
not  out  of  harmony  with  contemporary  feeling ; 
for,  as  Balakirev  puts  it,  'all  the  troubles  of 
modem  man  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  know  how  to  preserve  his  ideals.  Hence 
all  the  suffering  of  our  times.'  The  work  cost 
Tchaikovsky  an  immense  effort.  Writing  of  it 
to  Nadejda  von  Meek  he  says:  'It  is  so  highly 
tragic  —  so  complicated  and  difficult  —  that  at 
times  I  myself  become  a  Manfred.'  It  was 
finished  In  December  1885. 

After  spending  nearly  six  months  in  the 
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manor-house  at  Maidanovo  Tchaikovsky  moved 
into  a  smaller  house  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
From  this  time  dates  that  quiet  country 
existence  which  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  of 
'the  Hermit  of  Klin/  The  routine  of  his  life 
at  this  time  wss  as  follows:  —  He  rose  between 
7  and  8  a.m.  Part  of  his  morning  was  devoted 
to  reading,  the  remainder  to  proof-correcting, 
or  composition.  At  one  o'clock  he  dined,  and, 
wet  or  fine,  always  went  for  a  walk  after  dinner. 
He  had  read  somewhere  that  in  order  to  keep 
in  health,  a  man  ought  to  walk  for  two  hours 
a  day,  and  observed  this  rule  so  conscientiously 
that  it  distressed  him  to  return  five  minutes  too 
soon.  Most  of  the  time  during  these  solitary 
rambles  was  spent  in  composition.  He  thought 
out  the  leading  ideas,  pondered  over  the  con- 
struction of  the  work,  and  jotted  down  the  chief 
themes.  The  neict  morning  he  looked  over 
these  notes  and  worked  them  out  at  the  piano, 
BO  that  he  should  not  trust  entirely  to  his 
indifferent  memory.  He  wrote  out  everything 
very  exactly,  and  indicated  the  instrumentation 
here  and  there.  In  these  sketches  the  greater 
part  of  a  work  was  generally  quite  finished. 
When  it  came  to  the  orchestration,  he  only 
copied  it  out  clearly,  without  essentially  altering 
the  first  drafts.  While  speaking  of  his  methods 
of  composing,  it  may  be  added  that  his  close 
reserve  as  to  his  compositions  also  dates  from 
this  time.  In  earlier  days  Tchaikovsky  had 
been  very  communicative  about  his  work;  even 
before  his  compositions  were  finished,  he  was 
ready  to  discuss  them,  and  ask  the  advice  of 
his  friends.  Gradually  the  circle  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  fruits  of  his  inspiration  be- 
came smaller,  until  after  1885  he  ceased  to  show 
his  works  to  any  one.  The  first  person  to  see 
them  wasthe  engraver  in  Jurgenson's  publishing 
house.  Tchaikovsky  never  worked  at  night 
after  his  alarming  breakdown  in  1866.  His 
lonely  evenings  were  spent  at  the  piano,  or  in 
reading — mostly  historical  books — and  playing 
'patience.'  When  his  intimate  friends,  Kashkin 
or  Laroche  visited  him,  they  would  read  aloud, 
or  play  cards  till  11  p.m.,  when  Tchaikovsky 
retired  to  bed. 

In  April  1886  Tchaikovsky  left  the  seclusion 
of  Maidanovo  to  visit  his  youngest  brother 
Hippolyte  in  the  Caucasus.  At  Tiflis,  where 
he  had  an  excellent  friend  and  interpreter  in 
Ippolitov-Ivanov,  he  met  with  a  triumphant 
reception.  A  concert  was  oi^anised  consisting 
entirely  of  his  works,  followed  by  a  supper,  and 
the  presentation  of  a  silver  wreath.  It  was 
the  first  great  public  honour  accorded  to  the 
composer,  and  revealed  to  him  what  he  had 
hitherto  hardly  begun  to  realise,  —  the  extent 
of  his  popularity  and  his  real  relation  to  the 
Russian  public.  From  the  Caucasus  he  travelled 
to  Paris,  where  by  this  time  his  reputation  had 
considerably  increased;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  his  popularity  has  been  maintained  there 


in  the  same  degree  as  in  England.  Late  in 
June  he  returned  to  the  little  home  which  he 
had  left  deep  in  snow,  and  now  found  embowered 
in  foliage  and  flowers.  He  was  still  busy  with 
his  'Enchantress,'  and  believed,  as  he  always 
did  of  his  latest  operatic  work,  that  it  was  the 
finest  thing  he  had  ever  conceived.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  autumn  he  paid  a  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  be  present  at  the  first  performance 
of  Napravnik's  'Harold,'  and  was  very  much 
gratified  at  his  reception  there.  The  composers, 
headed  by  Rimsky-Korsakov,  welcomed  him  in 
a  most  friendly  spirit,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  received,  through  the  medium  of  Stassov,  an 
anonymous  gift  of  500  roubles,  usually  bestowed 
on  the  composer  of  the  best  musical  novelty 
of  the  season,  judged,  in  this  instance,  to  be 
'Manfred.' 

The  first  performance  of  'Ozana's  Caprice' 
took  place  in  Moscow  on  Jan.  31,  1887,  and 
had  a  far-reaching  influence  on  Tchaikovsky's 
future,  because  he  then  made  his  first  successful 
attempt  as  a  conductor.  The  work  had  a 
brilliant  success,  perhaps  due  to  the  composer's 
presence  on  the  occasion;  for  it  only  remained 
in  the  repertory  for  two  seasons.  He  was  not 
long  in  following  up  his  first  success  in  the 
conductor's  rdle.  On  March  17  he  appeared 
in  this  capacity  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  concerts  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  this  was 
the  b^inning  of  a  whole  series  of  similar  con- 
certs which  made  his  name  known  throughout 
Russia,  western  Europe,  and  America.  Tchai- 
kovsky's diary  contains  the  following  laconic 
reference  to  this  occasion:  'My  concert.  Com- 
plete success.  Great  enjo3nment  —  but  still, 
why  always  this  drop  of  gall  in  my  honey-pot  ? ' 
'In  this  question,'  says  his  brother  Modesto, 
'lie  the  germs  of  all  the  weariness  and  suffering 
which  sprang  up  in  Tchaikovsky's  soul  simul- 
taneously with  his  pursuit  of  fame,  and  reached 
their  greatest  intensity  at  the  moment  of  his 
greatest  triumphs.' 

Tchaikovsky  spent  most  of  the  spring  at 
Maidanovo,  devoting  himself  to  the  orchestra- 
tion of  'The  Enchantress.'  This  work  was  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  purely  dramatic  and 
national  opera.  The  composer  declared  that 
he  was  attracted  to  the  subject  by  a  long- 
cherished  desire  to  illustrate  in  music  Goethe's 
famous  words,  'Das  Ewig-Weibliche  zieht  uns 
hinan,'  and  to  demonstrate  the  irr^stible 
witchery  of  woman's  beauty.  The  opera  was 
produced  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre,  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  Nov.  1  (Oct.  20),  1887,  and  was 
conducted  by  the  composer.  Tchaikovsky  did 
not  at  first  realise  that  in  spite  of  a  personal 
ovation  the  opera  was  actually  a  failure.  He 
was  bitterly  disappointed  when,  on  the  fifth 
night,  the  work  was  sung  to  a  half-empty  house, 
and  almost  immediately  withdrawn.  Nor  did 
it  meet  with  a  better  fate  when  given  in  Moscow 
in  the  following  February. 
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With  the  year  1888  Tchaikovsky  began  his 
new  mode  of  life  with  a  lengthy  concert  tour 
wliich  included  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Prague,  Ham- 
burg, Paris,  and  London.  It  was  not  without 
inward  misgivings  that  he  set  out  on  the  chase 
for  £ame,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  sense  of 
duillusioninent  had  already  crept  over  him. 
'My  reputation  will  probably  increase,'  he 
wrote  to  Nadejda  von  Meek,  *  but  would  it  not 
be  better  to  stay  at  home  and  work?  God 
knows  I  ...  I  regret  the  time  when  I  was  left 
in  peace  in  the  solitude  of  the  country.'  In 
Beriin  his  success  was  not  sufficiently  marked 
to  console  him  for  the  exertion  and  loss  of  time 
involved  by  his  visit;  Leipzig  received  him 
with  far  greater  cordiality;  in  Prague  and  Paris 
he  met  with  brilliant  receptions,  but  the  results 
in  both  instances  have  proved  transient.  It 
was  in  London  that  the  seeds  of  his  popularity 
fltnick  the  deepest  and  most  abiding  roots. 
Generally  speaking,  the  London  papers  were 
favourable  to  Tchaikovsky,  although  some 
regret  was  eacpressed  that  he  had  not  made  his 
d^but  at  the  Philharmonic  Society  with  some 
more  solid  works  than  the  Serenade  for  Strings 
and  the  Variations  from  the  Third  Suite. 

By  the  end  of  April  1888  he  was  back  in 
Roseda,  and  settled  in  a  new  country  house  at 
Frobvskoe  near  Klin,  less  pretentious  than 
Uaidanovo,  but  more  picturesque  and  secluded. 
Bere  he  was  free  from  the  inroads  of  smnmer 
ezcursionistB — and  could  enjoy  the  little  garden 
on  the  edge  of  the  forest  and  the  wide  outlook 
beyond,  which  opened  upon  the  homely  land- 
Kape  of  Central  Russia,  dearer  to  Tchaikovsky 
than  all  the  beauties  of  Italy  or  the  grandeurs 
of  the  Caucasus.    He  became  greatly  attached 
to  the  place  and  only  left  it  on  account  of  the 
wfaoleaale  destruction  of  the  surrounding  forests. 
The  sununer  went  by  peacefully.      'I  cannot 
tell  you,'  he  writes  to  Nadejda  von  Meek,  early 
in  August,   'what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  to 
watch  my  flowers  grow,  and  see  daily — even 
hourly — new  blossoms  coming  out.      When  I 
■m  quite  old  and  past  composing  I  shall  devote 
mym\f  to  growing  flowers.    Meanwhile,  I  have 
been  working  with  good  results,  for  half  the 
sjrmphony   (the  Fifth)   is  now  orchestrated.' 
He  was  also  engaged  in  completing  the  Fantasia 
Overture  'Hamlet.'    But  these  happy  summer 
months  were  followed  by  an  unusually  arduous 
and  depressing  winter  season .  Early  in  autumn 
he  lost  his  niece  Vera  Rimsky-Korsakov,  nie 
Davidov,  and  his  old  comrade  Hubert.      The 
Fifth   Symphony   and    'Hamlet'    were    well 
received  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  the  criticisms 
of  the  former  were  very  discouraging.     In  De- 
cember he  conducted  a  successful  performance 
of  'Eugen  Oniegin'  at  Prague,  and  during  the 
coarse  of  the  winter  season  retired  to  the 
ooantry  for  six  weeks  to  compose  a  ballet 
('The  Keeping  Beauty')  conmiissioned  by  the 
<iireetoi8  of  the  Opera. 


Towards  the  close  of  January  1889  Tchai- 
kovsky started  on  his  second  tour  abroad. 
Hardly  had  he  crossed  the  German  frontier  than 
he  experienced  'the  usual  feehngs  of  home- 
sickness' and  looked  forward  to  his  return.  On 
February  13  he  made  his  first  appearance  as 
composer  and  conductor  at  a  Giirzenich  concert 
in  Cologne,  and  afterwards  wrote  to  Glazounov 
in  high  praise  of  the  orchestra  :  'They  read  the 
Scherzo  of  the  Third  Suite,  which  is  particularly 
difficult,  as  though  they  were  playing  it  for  the 
tenth  time.'  From  Cologne,  he  went  to  Frank- 
fort, Dresden,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Geneva,  after 
which  he  travelled  north  to  Hamburg.  Here 
he  found  himself  in  the  same  hotel  as  Brahms, 
and  was  gratified  to  hear  that  the  German 
composer  was  prolonging  his  visat  on  purpose 
to  attend  the  rehearsal  of  the  Fifth  Symphony. 
Afterwards,  at  luncheon,  Brahms  confided  his 
opinion  of  the  work  to  its  composer  'very 
frankly  and  simply' :  it  pleased  him  on  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  finale.  This 
meeting  increased  Tchaikovsky's  respect  and 
personal  liking  for  Brahms,  but  their  musical 
temperaments  differed  too  radically  to  find  any 
conmion  meeting-ground.  Tchaikovsky  took 
no  part  in  the  conffict  between  the  partisans  of 
Brahms  and  Wagner  which  divided  all  musical 
Germany.  The  personality  of  the  former,  his 
purity  and  loftiness  of  aim,  and  earnestness  of 
purpose  won  Tchaikovsky's  sjrmpathy.  Wag- 
ner's personality  and  views  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, antipathetic  to  him ;  but  his  music  awoke 
his  enthusiasm,  while  the  works  of  Brahms  left 
him  unmoved  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Between 
the  Hamburg  concert  and  his  arrival  in  London 
Tchaikovsky  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Paris,  but 
made  no  public  appearance. 

On  April  11,  1889,  Tchaikovsky  appeared 
for  the  second  time  at  the  London  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  conducting  his  First  Suite  and  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B  flat  minor  (Sapellni- 
kov).  From  London  he  returned  to  Russia  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Caucasus.  He  spent 
a  few  da}^  in  Moscow,  where  a  coup  d*  itat  had 
taken  place  in  the  Conservatoire,  Taneiev  having 
resigned  the  directorship,  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  Safonov.  The  summer  was  spent 
as  usual  in  the  country,  and  the  time  was 
occupied  by  the  completion  and  orchestration  of 
'The  Sleeping  Beauty'  ballet.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  the  results,  and  pronounced  it  to 
be  'one  of  my  best  works.'  Consequently  he 
experienced  a  severe  disappointment  when  on 
the  occasion  of  the  gala  rehearsal  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, January  13,  1890,  at  which  the  Imperial 
Court  was  present,  '  very  nice  '  constituted  the 
sole  expression  of  approval  which  passed  the 
Emperor's  lips.  The  public  showed  itself 
equally  cool;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  'Eugen 
Oniegin,'  the  ballet  grew  in  favour  until  it 
became  in  time  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
composer's  works. 
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During  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  1889-90 
Tchaikovsky  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Moscow, 
to  superintend  the  rehearsals  for  'Eugen 
Oniegin.'  At  this  time  he  looked  forward  with 
apprehension  to  the  Jubilee  Festival  of  Anton 
Rubinstein,  which  was  to  take  place  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  November,  for  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  compose  a  chorus  and  a  pianoforte 
piece.  This  part  of  his  task  was  easily  fulfilled, 
but  the  conductorship  of  the  concerts  was 
another  matter ;  for  although  he  had  been  con- 
ducting his  own  compositions  for  two  seasons, 
he  had  but  little  experience  with  the  works  of 
others.  'There  were  moments,'  he  wrote, 
when  I  experienced  such  a  complete  loss  of 
strength  that  I  feared  for  my  life  .  .  .  from 
the  1st  to  the  19th  of  November  I  endured 
martyrdom,  and  I  am  still  marvelling  how  I 
lived  through  it.' 

Tired  out  with  four  months'  arduous  work, 
Tchaikovsky  went  to  Florence  about  the  middle 
of  February.  Italy  did  not  interest  him  at  the 
moment ;  his  one  thought  was  to  get  away  from 
the  turmoil  of  life  in  the  capitals  and  to  work 
at  his  new  opera  'Pique-Dame'  (The  Queen  of 
Spades) ,  the  libretto  for  which  had  been  prepared 
from  Poushkin's  novel  of  the  same  name,  by 
the  composer's  brother  Modeste.  Tchaikovsky 
attacked  the  work  with  intense  enthusiasm, 
wept  copiously  over  the  hero's  sad  end,  and 
was  persuaded  — as  with  each  new  opera  —  that 
he  had  at  last  found  the  ideal  subject.  'Either 
I  am  mistaken,  or  "Pique-Dame"  is  a  master- 
piece, '  he  wrote  to  his  brother  on  the  completion 
of  the  work.  In  this  instance  he  was  not 
disappointed.  On  the  first  representation  of  the 
opera  in  St.  Petersburg,  December  19,1890,  its 
success, though  clearly  evident, was  not, extra- 
ordinary. The  Press  almost  unanimously  con- 
demned the  libretto,  and  spoke  slightingly  of  the 
music,  and  there  was  little  to  predict  that  the 
work  would  hold  its  own  and  continue  to  bring 
the  composer  a  substantial  revenue.  Of  all 
Tchaikovsky's  operas  it  is  the  one  most  acces- 
sible to  foreigners,  and  best  calculated  to  win 
success  abroad. 

The  summer  was  spent  happily  enough  in 
the  seclusion  of  Frolovskoe,  but  an  exceedingly 
bitter  experience  was  awaiting  Tchaikovsky  in 
the  near  future.  In  December  1890  he  received 
a  letter  from  Nadejda  von  Meek,  informing  him 
that  she  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  therefore 
unable  to  continue  his  allowance.  In  the  course 
of  their  correspondence,  which  had  lasted  thir- 
teen years,  Nadejda  von  Meek  had  more  than 
once  hinted  at  pecuniary  embarrassments,  but 
had  always  hastened  to  assure  her  friend  that 
his  allowance  of  6000  roubles  a  year  could  not 
afifect  her  position  one  way  or  the  other.  Her 
letter  on  this  occasion  has  not  been  made  public, 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  Tchaikovsky's 
reply  that  it  was  so  worded  as  to  wound  his 
feehngs.  After  sympathising  with  her  troubles, 


and  begging  her  not  to  be  anxious  on  his  account, 
he  says :  'The  last  words  of  your  letter  ^  have 
hurt  me,  but  I  do  not  think  you  meant  them 
seriously.  Do  you  really  think  me  incapable 
of  remembering  you  when  I  no  longer  receive 
your  money?  ...  I  am  glad  .  .  .  that  I  may 
show  my  unbounded  and  passionate  gratitude 
which  passes  all  words.  Perhaps  you  hardly 
suspect  how  immeasurable  has  been  your  gener- 
odty.  If  3rou  did,  you  would  never  have  said 
that  now  you  are  poor  I  am  "to  think  of  3rou 
aometimea. "  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  never 
forgotten  you  and  never  shall,  for  when  I  think 
of  myself  my  thoughts  turn  inmiediately  to 
you.'  Shortly  afterwards  he  heard  that  her 
financial  difficulties  were  satisfactorily  arranged, 
and  with  the  sense  of  relief  which  followed  on 
this  news  a  very  human  feeUng  of  resentment 
crept  into  his  heart.  He  could  not  banish  the 
idea  that  his  friend's  letter  had  been  merely 
'an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  him  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.' After  a  short  time,  however,  bis 
sincere  affection  overcame  his  mortification  and 
woimded  pride.  But  all  advances  on  his  part 
were  met  with  absolute  silence  and  indifference 
on  hers.  The  old,  ideal  friendship  now  appeared 
to  him  as  the  mere  caprice  of  a  wealthy  woman 
— the  coDomonplace  ending  to  a  fairy-tale ;  while 
her  last  letter  rankled  in  his  heart  to  the  end 
of  his  da3rs.  According  to  his  brother  : '  Neither 
the  triumph  of  "The  Queen  of  Spades,"  nor  the 
profoimd  sorrow  caused  by  the  death  of  his 
beloved  sister,  in  April  1891,  nor  even  his 
American  triumphs,  served  to  soften  the  blow 
she  had  inflicted.'  Let  it  be  said  in  extenua- 
tion of  her  apparent  heartlessness  that  Nadejda 
von  Meek  was  already  the  victim  of  a  terrible 
nervous  disorder  'which  changed  her  relations 
not  only  to  him,  but  to  others.'  The  news  of 
the  composer's  end  reached  her  on  her  own 
deathbed,  and  two  months  later  she  followed 
him  to  the  grave,  Jan.  25,  1894. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  year  1891,  a  note 
of  weariness  and  vacillation  becomes  evident 
in  Tchaikovsky's  correspondence.  Writing  to 
his  brother  shortly  after  the  splendid  success 
of  'The  Queen  of  Spades'  in  Kiev,  he  says: 
'It  was  indescribable,  but  I  am  very  tired,  and 
in  reality  I  suffer  a  great  deal.  My  uncertainty 
as  to  the  inmiediate  future  weighs  upon  me. 
Shall  I  give  up  the  idea  of  wandering  abroad 
or  not?  Is  it  wise  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Opera  Direction  (to  compose  an  opera  in  one 
act  and  a  ballet,  for  the  season  1891-92)  ?  My 
brain  is  empty;  I  have  not  the  least  pleasure 
in  work.  "Hamlet"  oppresses  me  terribly' 
(incidental  music  to  the  tragedy  for  Guitry's 
benefit).  About  the  middle  of  January  he 
retired  to  Frolovskoe,  and  cancelled  his  engage- 
ments in  Mainz,  Buda-Pesth,  and  Frankfort. 
It- was  not  only  the  composition  of  'Hamlet' 
which  caused  him  to  give  up  these  concerts; 
s  'Do  not  forgetk  and  think  of  me  Bometlmes.' 
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at  this  time  he  was  suffering  from  an  affection 
of  the  right  hand,  and  conducting  was  a  matter 
of  difficulty.  But  when  a  pressing  invitation 
to  visit  America  reached  him  in  his  sohtude, 
Tchaikovsky  replied  accepting  the  offer.  He 
had  already  promised  the  Direction  of  the 
Imperial  Opera  an  opera  on  the  subject  of 
Hen's  play,  'King  Rent's  Daughter/  and  a 
ballet,  'Casse-Noisette'  ('The  Nut-cracker'). 
Neither  of  these  subjects  stirred  him  to  enthu- 
fliasm  like  'PiqUe-Dame'  and  'The  Sleeping 
Beauty,'  and  he  was  filled  with  misgivings  as 
to  the  possibility  of  composing  so  much  in  the 
time  at  his  disposal. 

Early  in  March  he  left  Frolovskoe  for  Paris, 
where  he  was  to  conduct  one  of  the  Ck>lonne 
Goocerts  on  April  5.  He  was  wretchedly  home- 
sick, and  his  brother  Modeste,  who  joined  him 
ia  Paris  on  March  22,  was  unfavourably  im- 
preaaed  by  Ms  mental  and  physical  condition : 
'A  chilling  and  gloomy  look,  his  cheeks  flushed 
with  excitement,  a  bitter  smile  on  his  lips  — 
this  is  how  I  shall  always  remember  Peter 
Qich  during  that  visit  to  Paris.'  The  success 
of  the  concert,  which  consisted  entirely  of  his 
own  works,  did  not  soothe  his  acute  nostalgia, 
or  console  him  for  his  over-fatigue.  Worse 
troubles  were  in  store  for  him.  On  April  9 
Modeate  Tchaikovsky  received  a  telegram  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  their  sister  Alexandra 
Davidov.  Through  all  the  early  troubled  years 
of  the  compoeer's  life  she  had  been  his  chief 
moral  support  and  comfort ;  her  affection,  and 
that  of  Nadejda  von  Meek,  had  sustained  him 
in  times  of  dejection  and  physical  suffering. 
Modeste  Tchaikovsky  hastened  to  Rouen,  where 
his  brother  was  taking  a  few  days'  rest  before 
embarking  at  Havre  for  New  York.  Knowing 
that  the  news  of  his  sister's  death  would  be  a 
crushing  hLow  to  Peter  Ilich,  and  that  it  was 
too  late  to  put  off  his  journey  to  America, 
Modeste  resolved  to  let  him  go  in  ignorance 
of  the  sad  event.  Unfortunately  Tchaikovsky 
was  no  sooner  left  alone  in  Rouen  than  he 
resolved  to  return  to  Paris  for  a  day  or  two, 
to  distract  his  anxiety  as  to  the  approaching 
journey.  There,  in  a  reading-room,  he  picked 
up  the  Novoe  Vremya  and  learnt  the  melancholy 
truth.  'For  God's  sake,  send  all  details  to 
New  York,'  he  wrote  in  his  last  letter  of  fare- 
well. 'To-day,  even  more  than  yesterday,  I 
fed  the  absolute  impossibility  of  depicting  in 
music  the  "Sugar-plum  Fairy."' 

Tchaikovsky  siuled  from  Havre  on  April  18, 
1891,  and  landed  in  New  York  on  the  27th. 
On  the  voyage,  and  during  the  whole  of  his 
American  visit,  he  kept  a  bright  and  entertain- 
ing journal  of  his  experiences.  He  conducted 
six  concerts  in  America :  four  in  New  York, 
one  in  Baltimore,  and  one  in  Philadelphia. 
The  works  performed  were :  (1)  The  Coronation 
March,  (2)  the  Third  Suite,  (3)  two  Sacred 
Qioruses— The  Lord 's  Prayer  andThe  Legend— 


(4)  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  No.  1,  and  (5)  the 
Serenade  for  strings.  Everywhere  he  met  with 
'unprecedented  success,'  and  the  Press  notices 
were  mostly  written  'in  a  tone  of  unqualified 
praise.'  By  the  end  of  ICay  he  was  back  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

As  Frolovskoe  was  becoming'rapidly  denuded 
of  its  forests,  Tchaikovsky  returned  for  the 
summer  to  Maidanovo.  Here  he  completed 
the  'Casse-Noisette'  ballet  and  the  opera '  King 
Rent's  Daughter '(afterwards  called  'lolanthe'), 
the  remodelling  of  his  Sextet  and  the  instru- 
mentation of  a  symphonic  poem, '  TheVo3revode,' 
also  engaged  him  during  these  months.  At 
this  time  his  health  was  good,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  society  of  his  old  friend  Hermann  Laroche, 
who  paid  him  a  long  visit  during  the  autumn. 
His  correspondence  with  concert  agents,  pub- 
lishers, and  all  kinds  of  applicants  had  become 
a  burden  to  him;  and  although  his  earnings 
were  considerable,  his  generosity  more  than 
kept  pace  with  his  income,  so  that  he  was  often 
short  of  fimds.  Undoubtedly  he  had  aged 
prematurely,  and  looked  at  this  time  far  more 
than  his  3rears.  All  these  things  probably 
conduced  to  the  mood  of  melancholy  and 
discontent  reflected  in  his  correspondence.  Late 
in  October  he  went  to  Moscow  to  be  present  at 
the  first  performance  of  'The  Queen  of  Spades,' 
and  to  conduct  'The  Voyevode'  at  Siloti's 
concert.  The  work  made  little  impression  on 
the  audience,  and  this  fact,  added  to  some 
rather  hasty  critical  remarks  by  Taneiev,  so 
annoyed  Tchaikovsky  that  he  is  said  to  have 
torn  up  the  score.  The  fragments,  however, 
were  carefully  preserved  by  Siloti,  and  after 
the  composer's  death  the  symphonic  poem  was 
reconstructed,  and  has  since  had  considerable 
success  under  Nikisch  and  other  conductors. 
On  the  20th  of  December  Tchaikovsky  left 
Moscow  on  a  concert  tour,  visiting  Kiev  and 
Warsaw  before  going  to  Gemumy.  At  Warsaw, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  January, 
he  was  overcome  by  that  despairing  home- 
sickness which  towards  the  close  of  life  attacked 
him  whenever  he  left  Russia.  From  Warsaw 
he  went  via  Berlin  to  Hamburg  to  be  present 
at  the  first  performance  of  'Eugen  Oniegin,' 
conducted  by  Gustav  Mahler.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  his  increasing  depression,  he 
abandoned  the  concerts  for  which  he  was  engaged 
in  Holland,  and  returned  to  Maidanovo  after  a 
short  visit  to  Paris.  On  March  19,  he  travelled 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  conduct  his  'Romeo  and 
Juliet'  Overture  and  the  first  performance  of 
the  'Casse-Noisette'  Suite.  The  latter  was 
received  with  inunense  enthusiasm,  five  out  of 
the  six  movements  having  to  be  repeated. 

At  this  time  Tchaikovsky  moved  into  another 
new  home,  destined,  however,  to  be  his  last. 
The  house  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little 
town  of  Klin,  and  was  surrounded  by  fields 
and   woods.     It   was   simple    and    far    from 
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picturesque,  but  it  suited  the  composer 's  modest 
tastes.  After  Tchaikovsky's  death  it  was 
bought  by  his  servant  Alexis  Safronov  and 
repurchased  in  1897  by  Modeste  Tchaikovsky 
and  his  nephew  Vladimir  Davidov.  All  reUcs 
and  documents  connected  with  the  composer 
are  now  preserved  there. 

In  the  summer  of  1892,  after  a  short  cure  at 
Vichy,  he  returned  directly  to  Klin  to  work  upon 
a  new  Symphony — the  Sixth — which  he  was 
anxious  to  complete  by  the  end  of  August.  At 
the  same  time  he  began  also  to  busy  himself 
¥ath  the  correction  of  his  compositions  and  the 
revision  of  the  pianoforte  arrangements  of  them. 
The  vast  accumulation  of  proof-correcting 
weighed  heavily  upon  him.  'Even  in  dreams/ 
he  wrote  to  his  nephew  Vladimir  Davidov,  *I 
see  corrections,  and  flats  and  sharps  that  refuse 
to  do  what  they  are  ordered. '  His  psychological 
condition  was  at  this  time  rather  peculiar. 
Since  he  first  took  up  the  b&ton  in  1887  the 
number  and  importance  of  his  touring  engage- 
ments steadily  increased.  Every  journey  cost 
him  agonies  of  home-sickness,  and  he  vowed  it 
should  be  the  last.  Yet  no  sooner  was  he 
home  again  than  he  began  to  plan  for  the  next 
tour.  'It  seemed  as  though  he  had  become 
the  victim  of  some  blind  force  which  drove 
him  hither  and  thither  at  will,'  sajns  Modeste 
Tchaikovsky.  .  .  .  '  This  mysterious  force  had 
its  origin  in  an  inexplicable,  restless,  despondent 
condition  of  mind,  which  sought  appeasement 
in  any  kind  of  distraction.  I  cannot  explain 
it  as  a  premonition  of  his  approaching  death  ; 
there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  such  a 
supposition.  ...  I  will  only  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  passed  through  a  similar 
phase  before  every  decisive  change  in  his  life. 
As  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixties,  when  he 
chose  a  musical  career,  and  in  1885  when  he 
resolved  ''to  show  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world, "  so  also  at  this  juncture  we  are  conscious 
of  a  feeling  thai  things  could  not  have  gone  on 
much  longer ;  we  feel  ourselves  on  the  brink  of 
a  change,  as  though  something  had  come  to  an 
end  and  was  about  to  give  place  to  a  new  and 
unknown  presence.  His  death,  which  came  to 
solve  the  problem,  seemed  fortuitous  —  yet  I 
cannot  shake  off  the  impression  that  the  years 
1892  and  1893  were  the  dark  harbingers  of  a 
new  and  serener  epoch.' 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  (1892)  he  was 
invited  to  conduct  a  concert  at  the  Vienna 
Exhibition,  and  gladly  availed  himself  of  the 
chance  of  overcoming  the  unfriendly  attitude  of 
the  Viennese,  due  chiefly  to  Hanslick's  influence. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  that  the  concert  was 
to  be  given  in  what  was  practically  a  restaurant, 
amid  the  rattling  of  knives  and  plates,  and  the 
fumes  of  beer  and  tobacco.  Thereupon  the 
composer  refused  to  fulfil  his  contract  until  the 
tables  had  been  moved  and  the  room  converted 
into  something  more  resembling  a  concert-hall. 


From  Vienna  he  went  to  be  the  guest  of  Madame 
Sophie  Menter  at  the  Castle  of  Itter,  in  Tyrol, 
and  afterwards  to  Salzburg  and  Prague  to  be 
present  at  the  first  performance  of  'The  Queen 
of  Spuides'  in  the  Bohemian  capital.  Elariy  in 
November  he  had  to  be  in  St.  Petersburg  to 
superintend  the  rehearsals  for  the  new  opera 
'lolanthe.'  Two  honours  were  now  conferred 
upon  him:  he  was  elected  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  the 
University  of  Cambridge  invited  him  to  accept 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  honorie  causa. 

On  December  17  'lolanthe'  and  the  'Casae- 
Noisette'  ballet  were  performed  at  the  Opera- 
House  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Court.  The  opera  was  conducted  by  Napravnik, 
but  in  spite  of  an  admirable  interpretation  it 
met  with  a  mere  complimentary  success.  Nor 
has  it,  like  some  of  Tchaikovsky's  works,  grown 
in  popularity.  The  ballet,  too,  was  a  momentary 
disappointment;  its  unconventional  treatment 
and  the  delicate  charm  of  the  musical  ideas  did 
not  appeal  to  the  public  on  a  first  hearing. 

Early  in  January  1893  Tchaikovsky  visited 
Brussels  and  Paris,  and  travelled  homewards 
by  way  of  Odessa,  where  for  a  whole  fortnight 
he  was  the  object  of  such  ovations  as  eclipsed 
all  pre\'ious  receptions  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  year  opened  with  a  period  of  cheerfulness 
and  serenity  for  which  the  Sixth,  so-called 
'  Pathetic,'  sjnnphony  seems  partly  accountable. 
Modeste  Tchaikovsky  speaks  of  this  work  as 
'an  act  of  exorcism,'  whereby  his  brother  cast 
out  all  the  dark  spirits  which  had  possessed 
him  in  the  preceding  years.  The  first  mention 
of  the  Symphony  occurs  in  a  letter  to  the 
oomposei^s  brother  Anatole,  dated  Feb.  22, 
1893.  The  following  day  he  wrote  a  more 
detailed  account  to  his  nephew  Vladimir 
Davidov,  to  whom  eventually  the  work  was 
dedicated :  —  'I  must  tell  you  how  happy  I  am 
about  my  work.  As  you  know,  I  destroyed  a 
Symphony  which  I  had  partly  composed  and 
orchestrated  in  the  autumn.  I  did  wisely,  for 
it  contained  little  that  was  really  fine  —  an 
empty  pattern  of  sounds  without  any  inspira- 
tion. Just  as  I  was  starting  on  my  joymey 
(the  visit  to  Paris  in  Dec.  1892),  the  idea  came 
to  me  for  a  new  symphony.  This  time  with  a 
programme ;  but  a  prognunme  of  a  kind  which 
remains  an  enigma  to  all  —  let  them  guess  it 
who  can.  The  work  will  be  entitled  "A 
Programme  Symphony"  (No.  6).  This  pro- 
gramme is  penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment. 
During  my  journey,  while  composing  it  in  my 
mind,  I  frequently  shed  tears.  Now  I  am 
home  again  I  have  settled  down  to  sketch  out 
the  work,  and  it  goes  with  such  ardour  that  in 
less  than  four  days  I  have  completed  the  first 
movement,  while  the  rest  of  the  Sjrmphony  is 
clearly  outlined  in  my  head.  There  will  be 
much  that  is  novel  as  regards  form  in  this 
work.     For  instance,  the  finale  will  not  be  a 
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great  Allegro,  but  an  Adagio  of  considerable 
dimeDsionB.  You  cannot  unagine  what  joy  I 
fed  at  the  conviction  that  my  day  is  not  yet 
ever,  and  that  I  may  still  accomplish  much. 
Peihaps  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  does  not 
•eem  Ukely.  Do  not  speak  of  this  to  any  one 
batModeste.' 

The  happier  mood  of  this  year  was  not  proof 
igiinst  the  old  malady  of  nostalgia  and  rest- 
kameas.  On  May  29,  Tchaikovsky  arrived  in 
London  in  a  phase  of  the  darkest  depression 
and  misanthropy,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  suspected  by  those  who  saw  him  at  the 
time.  In  a  letter  to  Vladimir  Davido  v  he  says : 
'I  8u£Fer,  not  only  from  torments  that  cannot 
be  put  into  words  (there  is  one  place  in  the 
Sixth  Symphony  where  they  seem  to  me  to 
be  adequately  expressed),  but  of  a  hatred  to 
itraogeTB,  and  an  indefinable  terror — though  of 
what,  the  devil  only  knows.' 

This  season  the  London  Philharmonic  Society 
gave  two  concerts  at  which  the  foreign  cono 
poaen,  recipients  of  the  honorary  degree  at 
Ouobiidge,  were  invited  to  condu<!t  compositions 
of  their  ovim.  At  the  first  of  these,  on  June  1, 
Tchaikovsky  was  represented  by  his  Fourth 
Symphony,  whicdi  appears  to  have  been  a 
brilliiuit  success.  The  festivities  at  Cambridge 
—  in  honour  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  University 
Moacal  Society  —  began  on  June  12,  with  a 
CQQcert,  the  programme  of  which  contained  a 
vork  by  each  of  the  five  doctors  of  music  hanorie 
caum:  Boito,  Saint-Saens,  Max  Bruch,  Tchai- 
kovsky, and  Qrieg  (the  last  of  whom  was  unable 
to  be  present  on  account  of  illness).  For  this 
concert  Tchaikovsky  chose  his  symphonic  poem 
'FnnoeBca  da  Rimini .'  The  day  after  the 
eenmony  he  left  for  Paris,  whence  he  wrote  in 
a  characteristic  mood  to  his  old  friend  Konradi : 
'Now  that  all  is  over  it  is  pleasant  to  look 
back  on  my  visit  to  England,  and  to  remember 
the  extraordinary  cordiality  shown  to  me 
eveiywhere,  although,  in  consequence  of  my 
peeoliar  temperament,  while  there,  I  tormented 
and  worried  myself  to  fiddle-strings.' 

No  sooner  was  he  back  in  Ellin  than  he 

letumed  to  work  upon  the  Sixth  Symphony, 

completing  it  by  the  end  of  August,  after  which 

he  started,  in  excellent  spirits,  for  a  flying  visit 

to  Hamburg.    That  he  had  the  highest  opinion 

of  his  new  symphony  is  evident   from   his 

oonvspondenoe  at  this  time,  especially  from  a 

ktter  to  the  Grand  Duke  Ck>nstantine  0>n- 

ttuitinovich,   in   which   he   says:     'Without 

exaggeration  I  have  put  my  whole  soul  into 

this  work.'    Tchtdkovsky  left  Klin  on  October 

19  for  the  last  time.    As  the  train  passed  the 

^Uags  of  Frolovskoe  he  pointed  to  the  churcb- 

yvd,  remarking  to  his  fellow-travellers:    'I 

■^  be  buried  there,  and  people  will  point  out 

iny  grave  as  they  go  by.'     The  following  day 

ks  attended  the  memorial  service  for  his  friend 

Zvieiev  in  Moscow,  and  spoke  to  Taneiev  of 


his  wish  to  be  buried  at  Frolovskoe.  These 
two  references  to  death  were  probably  prompted 
by  the  melancholy  occasion,  for  otherwise  he 
showed  no  signs  of  depression  or  foreboding. 
Tchaikovsky  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
October  22,  and  was  met  by  his  brother  Modeste 
and  his  favourite  nephew  Vladimir  Davidov. 
The  rehearsals  of  the  Sixth  Sjrmphony  dis- 
couraged him,  because  it  made  so  little  impres- 
sion on  the  band,  and  he  was  afraid  lest  their 
coldness  would  mar  the  interpretation  of  the 
work.  But  his  opinion  that  'it  was  the  best 
thing  he  ever  had  composed,  or  ever  should 
compose,'  was  not  shaken  by  the  indifferent 
attitude  of  the  musicians.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  impressing  this  view  on  the 
public  or  the  performers.  At  the  concert  on 
October  28  the  work  fell  rather  flat.  A  few 
weeks  later,  under  Napravnik's  oonductorship, 
it  made  a  profound  sensation,  since  repeated  in 
many  other  cities.  The  following  day,  before 
sending  the  score  to  his  publisher,  P.  Jurgenson, 
hedecided  to  give  the  symphony  some  distinctive 
title.  Various  names  were  suggested  by  his 
brother,  from  which  he  selected  the  qualification 
'pathetic'  Afterwards  he  changed  his  mind, 
and  desired  Juigenson,  if  it  were  not  too  late, 
merely  to  put  this  inscription  on  the  title-page: 

To  Vladiior  Lvovich 

Davxdov 

(No.  6J 

Composed  bt  P.  Tchaikovbkt. 

During  the  last  days  of  his  life  his  mood  was 
fairly  equable.  There  was  nothing  which  gave 
the  least  hint  of  his  approaching  end.  On  the 
evening  of  October  31  he  went  to  bed  well  and 
serene.  The  following  day  he  complained  of 
his  digestion  being  upset  and  of  a  sleepless 
night,  but  refused  to  see  a  doctor.  He  joined 
his  nephew  and  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  at  lunch 
and,  although  he  declined  to  eat  anything,  he 
drank  a  copious  draught  of  water  which  had 
not  been  boiled.  The  others  were  dismayed  by 
his  imprudence,  but  he  assured  them  he  had 
no  dread  of  cholera.  All  day  his  indisposition 
increased,  until  at  night  his  brother,  in  alarm, 
sent  for  the  eminent  physician  Bertenson. 
Tchaikovsky  was  rapidly  growing  weaker,  and 
remarked  more  than  once:  'I  believe  this  is 
death.'  Bertenson  sent  for  his  equally  famous 
brother,  and  after  a  consultation  they  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  case  of  cholera.  The 
next  day  his  condition  seemed  more  hopeful, 
but  on  Saturday,  November  4,  his  mental 
depression  returned,  and  he  begged  those  around 
him  to  wBBte  no  more  time  on  useless  remedies. 
Gradually  he  passed  into  a  state  of  collapse. 
Sometimeshe  wandered inhis  mind,  and  repeated 
the  name  of  Nadejda  von  Meek  in  accents  of 
indignation  or  reproach.  By  the  time  his  old 
servant  had  arrived  from  Ellin  Tchaikovsky 
was  unable  to  recognise  him.  At  3  a.m.  on 
the  morning  of  November  6  (October  25),  1893, 
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he  passed  away  in  the  presence  of  his  brothers 
Nicholas  and  Modeste,  his  nephews  Litke, 
Buxhovden,  and  Davidov,  the  two  Bertensons, 
the  district  doctor,  and  Alexis  Saf  ronov.  Sev- 
eral sensational  accounts  of  the  composer's  end 
have  been  widely  circulated  and  still  receive 
credence,  but  in  view  of  the  medical  opinions, 
clearly  expressed,  and  the  nimierous  trust- 
worthy witnesses  of  his  last  days,  the  forego* 
ing  account  may  be  accepted  as  authentic. 

In  reviewing  Tchaikovsky's  career  as  a  whole 
we  are  struck  by  the  absence  of  salient  land- 
marks and  clearly  defined  points  of  fresh 
departure.  The  customary  and  convenient 
division  of  a  master's  work  into  distinct 
'periods'  is  impossible  in  his  case.  His 
progress  was  seldom  in  a  straight  line.  In 
his  brother's  words,  'he  moved  in  spiral  con- 
volutions.' His  constant  fluctuations  between 
old  and  new  forms  of  expression  seems  to  argue 
a  lack  of  strong  intellectual  conviction.  In 
his  orchestral  music  he  alternated  from  first 
to  last  between  traditional  s3nmphony  and  the 
freer  forms  of  programme  music ;  while  in  opera 
he  sometimes  left  the  purely  lyrical  forms  which 
suited  him  best  to  experiment  with  declamatory 
drama,  as  in  'The  Enchantress.'  As  regards 
symphonic  music,  his  predilection  seems  to 
have  been  for  classic  form,  for  while  engaged 
on '  Manfred '  —  which  dates,  however,  as  late  as 
1885  —  he  wrote  to  Taneiev  that  he  much  pre- 
ferred to  compose  without  any  definite  literary 
basis.  '  When  I  write  a  programme  symphony, ' 
he  says,  'I  always  feel  I  am  not  paying  in 
sterling  coin,  but  in  worthless  paper  money.' 
Yet '  Manfred '  had  two  successors  in  the  sphere 
of  programme  music  —  the  Overture-fantasia 
'Hamlet'  and  the  symphonic  ballad  'The 
Voyevode.'  The  fact  that  Tchaikovsk3r*s  pro- 
gress was  based  upon  impulse  rather  than  upon 
intellectual  conviction  is,  I  think,  the  clue  to 
the  understanding  of  all  his  charm  and  his 
weakness.  It  lends  the  fascination  of  the 
impr&vu  to  the  study  of  his  works.  He  never 
forced  his  thoughts  and  feelings  into  a  mould 
merely  from  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
traditional  form ;  and  although — having  tarried 
too  long  in  dilettante  circles  —  he  ended  by 
preaching  that  a  '  professional '  musician  should 
not  shrink  from  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of 
any  commission  imposed  upon  him,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  thanks  to  his  enthusiastic  and  not  too 
critical  temperament,  he  wrote  very  little  which 
had  not  actually  the  sanction  of  his  inner  feel- 
ings. He  had,  to  a  great  extent,  the  powers  of 
adaptation  and  assimilation  peculiar  to  Rus- 
sians ;  and  if  he  lost  in  concentration  thereby, 
he  certainly  gained  in  range  and  variety  of 
accomplishment.  It  is  this  sincere  response  to 
emotional  impulse,  and  the  freedom  with  which 
he  ranges  almost  every  field  of  musical  creation, 
which  make  Tchaikovsky  as  great  as  he  is. 
At  the  same  time,  when  we  come  to  estimate 


his  place  in  the  history  of  music,  we  cannot 
forget  that  a  more  logical  continuity  of  develoi>- 
ment,  closer  concentration,  more  searching  self- 
criticism,  more  ruthless  elimination  of  all  that 
is  merely  facile  and  sentimental,  have  always 
been  the  characteristics  of  supreme  genius.  If 
this  judgment  appears  somewhat  paradoxical,  it 
results  from  the  fact  that  Tchaikovsky  himself 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  musical  paradoxes. 
An  artist's  earliest  musical  impressions  are 
rarely  obliterated  in  his  after-career.  Much 
has  been  written  as  to  Tchaikovsky's  right  to 
be  termed  a  national  composer.  In  the  more 
exclusive  sense  of  the  word  he  was  not  one  of 
the  Levites  of  national  music.  This  is  obvious 
from  the  beginning.  While  Glinka,  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  Balakirev,  and  Moussorgsky  started 
life  saturated  with  the  folk-music,  Tchaikovsky 
tells  us  that  his  unchanging  affection  for  Mozart 
and  the  Italian  school  dated  from  his  sixth 
year.  There  is  no  mention  of  his  having 
imbibed  the  music  of  the  people  in  his  cradle, 
but  undoubtedly  he  came  to  know  it  and  employ 
it  in  later  years — as  an  acquirement,  not  as  an 
integral  part  of  his  nature.  He  was  three-and- 
twenty,  and  his  musical  tastes  in  many  ways 
quite  formed,  before  he  came  into  contact  with 
the  music  of  Bach  and  Beethoven.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  frequented  the  Italian  opera  at  a 
much  earlier  age.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  never  ceased  to  blend  with  the  melody  of 
his  own  race  an  echo  of  the  sensuous  beauty  of 
the  South.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  be  truer 
to  say  that  in  much  of  his  music  it  is  the  racial 
element  which  is  the  echo,and  the  cosmopolitan 
element  which  forms  the  actual  basis  of  his  in- 
spiration. This  may  be  said  without  reproach 
to  Tchaikovsky's  patriotism.  To  read  his  let- 
ters is  to  understand  that  he  had  no  home  but 
Russia.  The  ideals  of  the  world  save  themselves 
from  extermination  by  assuming  strange  dis- 
guises, and  we  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful 
that  at  a  moment  when  Wagner  and  Brahms 
were  the  paramount  influences  in  music,  a  be- 
lated Russian  youth,  knowing  nothing  of  either, 
caught  up  all  that  was  most  gracious  and 
ideally  beautiful  not  only  in  the  Italian  school, 
but,  above  all,  in  the  music  of  Mosart.  The 
tenderness  and  radiance  of  the  latter  shine 
tlirough  the  darkness  of  Tchaikovsky's  innate 
pessimism ;  while  as  regards  the  Italian  influence 
it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  quick  and  popular 
appeal  of  his  music.  Lest  it  should  be  thought 
that  I  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Italian 
element,  I  refer  those  who  only  know  his  later 
works  to  his  early  operas,  'The  Voyevode'  and 
'The  Oprichnik.'  The  latter,  based  upon  a 
historical  and  national  subject,  suffered  greatly 
from  this  incongruous  and  crude  combination 
of  Russian  and  Italian  elements.  They  had 
not  as  yet  had  time  to  fuse  into  that  wonderfully 
penetrating,  glowing,  and  moving  language  of 
the   emotions  which   speaks   from   the  later 
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sjrmphoiiies  and  symphonic  poems.  We  often 
hear  it  said:  'None  but  a  Russian  could  have 
written  the  Pathetic  Sjnnphony .'  This  may  be 
easily  conceded.  But  only  a  Russian,  penetrated 
like  Tchaikovsky  by  a  strong  strain  of  Italian 
seosBtioDalism  and  sensuousness,  could  have 
smyed  its  funereal  gloom  in  such  ample  folds 
of  purple,  and  perfumed  its  odour  of  mortality 
with  such  subtle  blends  of  incense.  What 
underlies  a  great  part  of  the  symphony  is  the 
abnost  intolerable  realisation  of  death  and  the 
futility  of  human  achievements;  what  draws 
the  crowd  to  hear  it  time  after  time  is  its 
attractive  luxury  of  woe. 

In  his  opera '  Oxana's  Caprice/  founded  upon 
Gogol's  tale,  'Christmas  Eve  Revels,'  Tchai- 
kovsky found  a  subject  which  might  have  led 
hfan  entirely  away  from  the  form  and  spirit  of 
conventional  Italian  opera.  This  work  dates 
from  the  early  seventies,  a  time  at  which  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Balakirev  and 
Staanv,  and  passed  through  a  mild  phase  of 
ultra-nationalism  and  what  was  then  ultra- 
modernism.  The  Second  Symphony,  and  the 
symphonic  poems  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  'The 
Tempest,'  and  'Franoesca  da  Rimini'  were 
more  or  less  the  direct  outcome  of  these  new 
influences.  The  opera,  'Oxana's  Caprice,'  be- 
bogs  also  to  this  period.  But  this  work  must 
be  reckoned  one  of  the  least  successful  of  his 
operas.  The  more  modem  and  realistic  style 
which  he  here  strove  to  assume  hangs  upon 
him  too  obviously  like  a  borrowed  garment,  and 
his  limited  fund  of  subdued  and  whimsical 
humour,  so  charmingly  displayed  in  the  'Casse- 
Xoisette'  Suite,  could  hardly  keep  pace  with 
Gogol's  robust  and  racy  wit.  The  comparative 
failure  of  this  work  was  only  a  momentary 
check  to  his  operatic  ambition.  It  is  evident 
that  his  friend  Nadejda  von  Meek,  who  had  no 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  opera  in  general, 
more  than  onoe  hinted  that  his  gifts  might  be 
more  profitably  applied  to  purely  instrumental 
muac.  To  this  he  replied  that  opera  increased 
the  circle  of  a  composer's  hearers  in  a  degree 
impossible  to  symphonic  art.  'To  refrain  from 
writing  operas,'  he  says,  'is  the  act  of  a  hero, 
and  we  have  only  one  such  hero  in  our  time  — 
Brahms.  Such  heroism  is  not  for  me.  The  stage, 
with  all  its  glitter,  attracts  me  irresistibly.' 
80,  within  two  years  of  the  failure  of  'Oxana's 
Caprice,'  we  find  him  absorbed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  'Eugen  Oniegin.'  As  with  so  many  of 
his  operatic  subjects,  he  was  so  completely 
enamoured  of  Poushldn's  poem  as  to  be  blind 
to  all  its  practical  difl&culties.  But  this  time 
bis  instinct  served  him  well.  The  delicate, 
poetic  realism,  the  elegiac  sentiment  and,  above 
aU.  the  intensely  subjective  character  of  this 
novel  in  verse,  were  so  completely  in  harmony 
with  his  temperament  that  he  was  able  to 
triumph  over  all  minor  drawbacks.  The  result 
was  hia  first  really  popular  work  for  the  stage. 


Tchaikovsky  himself  was  careful  not  to  call 
this  unique  creation  an  opera.  'Lsrric  scenes' 
describes  more  accurately  a  work  of  art  which 
in  many  ways  defies  criticism  as  completely 
as  it  eludes  classification.  It  answers  to  no 
particular  standard  of  dramatic  truth;  its 
weaknesses  are  many,  and  its  absurdities  not  a 
few.  Yet  16  all  emotionsd  natures  it  makes  an 
irresistible  appeal,  for  the  music  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  touching,  old-world  story  as  the 
perfume  is  a  part  of  the  flower  which  exhales 
it.  It  was  not  surprising  that  in  Russia,  where 
Poushkin  's  poem  holds  a  permanent  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  cultivated  classes,  Tchaikovsky's 
opera  soon  rivalled  Glinka's  'A  Life  for  the 
Tsar'  in  the  popular  favour.  We  must  not 
judge  this  work  as  the  composer's  greatest 
and  most  strenuous  effort,  but  as  the  outcome 
of  a  passionate,  single-hearted  impulse.  Conse- 
quently the  sense  of  joy  in  creation,  of  perfect 
reconciliation  with  his  subject,  is  conveyed  in 
every  bar  of  the  music.  'Eugen  Oniegin'  is 
the  child  of  Tchaikovsky's  fancy ;  bom  of  his 
passing  love  for  the  image  of  Tatiana  and 
tinged  throughout  with  those  moods  of  romantic 
melancholy  and  tender  sentiment  which  the 
composer  and  his  heroine  share  in  common. 
Twelve  months  after  the  completion  of  'Eugen 
Oniegin'  we  find  Tchaikovsky  writing:  'The 
idea  of  "The  Maid  of  Orleans"  has  taken 
furious  possession  of  me.  I  want  to  finish  the 
whole  work  in  an  hour,  as  sometimes  happens 
in  a  dream.'  Looking  through  the  score  with 
eyes  more  coolly  critical  than  the  composer's, 
we  now  see  that,  in  spite  of  effective  moments, 
the  music  of  this  opera  displays  in  abundance 
all  those  weaknesses  which  were  the  result  of 
Tchaikovsky's  unsettled  convictions  as  regards 
style.  The  transition  from  a  subject  so  Russian 
in  colour  and  so  lyrical  in  sentiment  as  '  Eugen 
Oniegin'  to  one  so  universal  and  so  epic  in 
character  as  'The  Maid  of  Orleans'  presented 
difficulties  which  only  time  and  reflection  could 
have  successfully  overcome .  But  Tchai ko vsky 
threw  off  two-thirds  of  this  opera  in  a  little 
over  a  fortnight,  and  the  natural  result  of  this 
blind  haste  is  that  much  of  the  music  has  the 
patchiness  and  lack  of  coherence  of  an  impro- 
visation. Just  as  the  national  significance  of 
'The  Oprichnik'  suffers  from  moments  of 
purely  Italian  influence,  so  'Joan  of  Arc' 
moves  at  times  in  an  incongruously  Russian 
atmosphere.  Tchaikovsky  started  upon  his 
sixth  opera,  'Maaeppa,'  without  any  of  the 
fervent  enthusiasm  which  carried  him  through 
his  two  preceding  works.  Although '  Maaeppa ' 
failed  to  win  immediate  success,  it  has  shown 
greater  staying  power  than  many  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's earlier  operas,  and  still  holds  a  place 
in  the  repertory  of  the  capitals  and  provincial 
cities  of  Russia.  It  contains  some  of  the 
composer's  most  inspired  and  forcible  pages. 
'The  Enchantress,'  which  followed  in   1887, 
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only  serves  to  show  that  the  further  Tchtu- 
kovsky  strayed  from  lyric  forms  in  opera,  the 
less  satisfactory  were  the  results.  We  may 
presume  he  realised  this  at  last,  for  in  '  Pique- 
Dame'  and  his  last  opera  'lolanthe'  he  returns 
in  a  great  measure  to  purely  lyrical  methods. 
*  Pique-Dame,'  which  now  vies  in  popularity 
with  'Eugen  Oniegin,'  is  perhaps  the  most 
perfectly  successful  of  all  his  works  for  the 
stage,  and  the  one  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  most  interesting  to  a  foreign  audience. 
We  may  sum  up  Tchaikovsky's  operatic  de- 
velopment as  follows :  Beginning  with  con- 
ventional Italian  forms,  he  passed  on  in 
'Oxana's  Caprice'  to  more  modern  methods, 
to  the  use  of  melodic  recitative  and  arioso; 
while  'Eugen  Oniegin'  shows  a  combination 
of  both  these  styles.  This  first  period  is 
purely  lyrical.  Afterwards,  in  'The  Kaid  of 
Orleans,'  'Mazeppa,'  and  'The  Enchantress,' 
he  passed  through  a  second  period  of  dramatic 
and  declamatory  tendency.  With  'Pique- 
Dame'  he  reaches  the  climax  of  his  operatic 
progress ;  but  this  work  is  the  solitary  example 
of  a  period  which  may  be  characterised  as 
lyrico-dramaiic.  In  'lolanthe'  he  returns  to 
simple  l3rric  forms. 

From  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  equally 
attracted  to  the  dramatic  and  symphonic 
elements  in  music.  Of  the  two,  opera  had 
perhaps  the  greater  attraction  for  him.  The 
very  intensity  of  its  fascination  seems  to  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  complete  success. 
Once  bitten  by  an  operatic  idea,  he  went 
blindly  and  uncritically  forward,  believing  in 
his  subject,  in  the  quality  of  his  work,  and 
in  its  ultimate  triumph,  with  that  kind  of 
undiscerning  optimism  to  which  the  normally 
pessimistic  sometimes  fall  unaccountable  vic- 
tims. The  history  of  his  operas  repeats  itself : 
a  passion  for  some  particular  subject,  feverish 
haste  to  embody  his  ideas,  certainty  of  success ; 
then  disenchantment,  tardy  self-criticism,  and 
the  hankering  to  re-make  and  re-model  which 
pursued  him  through  life. 

Of  Tchaikovsky's  eight  operas  two  only  have 
so  far  achieved  popular  success  — '  Eugen 
Oniegin'  and  'The  Queen  of  Spades.'  The 
others  have  enjoyed  in  varying  d^rees  the 
negative  triumphs  of  a  8iux^a  d'esHme.  The 
choice  of  libretti  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  this ;  for  the  books  of  'The  Oprichnik' 
and  'Mazeppa,'  though  dramatic,  are  exceed- 
ingly lugubrious.  But  Polonsky's  charming 
text  to  'Cherevichek'  ('Oxana's  Caprice') 
should  at  least  have  pleased  a  Russian  audience. 

We  must  find  another  reason  for  the  com- 
parative failure  of  so  many  of  Tchaikovsky's 
operas.  It  was  not  so  much  that  the  subjects 
he  chose  were  poor  in  themselves,  as  that  they 
did  not  always  suit  the  particular  temperament 
of  the  composer ;  and  he  rarely  took  this  im- 
portant  fact   sufficiently   into   consideration. 


Tchaikovsky's  outlook  was  essentially  subjec- 
tive, individual,  particular.  lie  himself  knew 
very  well  what  was  requisite  for  the  creation 
of  a  great  and  effective  opera  :  'breadth,  sim- 
plicity, and  an  eye  to  decorative  eifect,'  as  he 
says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  But  it  was  exactly 
in  these  qualities,  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  treat  such  subjects  as  'The  Oprichnik,' 
'The  Maid  of  Orleans,'  and  'ftiazeppa*  'with 
greater  power  and  freedom,  that  the  composer 
was  lacking.  Tchaikovsky  had  great  difficulty 
in  escaping  from  his  intensely  emotional  person- 
ality, and  in  viewing  life  through  any  eyes  but 
his  own.  Now  opera,  above  all,  cannot  be  'a 
one-man  piece. '  For  its  successful  realisation 
it  demands  breadth  of  conception,  variety  of 
sentiment  and  sympathy,  powers  of  subtle 
adaptability  to  all  kinds  of  situations  and 
emotions  other  than  our  own.  In  short, 
opera  is  the  one  form  of  musical  art  in  which 
the  objective  outlook  is  indisp>ensable.  Of 
Tchaikovsky's  operas,  the  two  which  seem 
destined  to  live  longest  are  those  into  which 
he  was  able,  by  the  nature  of  their  literary 
contents,  to  infuse  most  of  his  own  temperament 
and  lyrical  inspiration ;  but  they  are  not  mas- 
ter-pieces of  lyric  opera. 

Although  it  is  remarkable  that  Tchaikovsky 
constantly  alternated  between  the  symphonic 
poem  and  the  symphony,  his  progress  in  the 
latter  form  was  fairly  logical  and  continuous. 
Omitting  the  first  ('Winter  Day-dreams')  as 
standing  essentially  apart  from  the  rest,  each 
of  his  symphonies  shows  a  steady  advance  on 
its  predecessor.  A  few  critics  have  ranked 
the  Fifth  above  the  Sixth,  but  this  opinion  is 
probably  the  reaction  which  follows  upon 
satiety,  and  is  hardly  likely  to  be  the  verdict 
of  posterity.  Individually  each  symphony  has 
its  own  definite  character  and  colour-scheme, 
and  reflects  the  prevailing  influence  under  which 
it  was  written.  The  Second  ('Little-Russian') 
shows  the  composer  strongly  dominated  by 
national  tendencies.  The  Third  is  clearly  a  re- 
action from  exclusive  nationalism,  and  is  tinc- 
tured throughout  by  his  increasing  eclecticism, 
and  particularly  by  his  newly  awakened  enthu- 
siasm for  Schumann.  The  Fourth,  which  was 
almost  contemporary  with  'Eugen  Oniegin,' 
is  remarkable  for  its  brighter  qualities  and 
gleams  of  unwonted  humour.  Written  during 
a  time  of  profound  mental  depression,  it  is 
something  of  a  psychological  paradox  and,  like 
Beethoven's  Second  Symphony,  might  be  de- 
scribed as  'a  heroic  falsehood.'  The  Fifth  has 
touches  of  religious  sentiment — ^in  the  chorale- 
like introduction  to  the  second  movement 
and  the  Andante  Maestoso  which  precedes  the 
Finale  — that  are  lacking  in  all  the  others.  In 
the  Sixth,  Tchaikovsky  has  concentrated  the 
brooding  melancholy  which  is  the  most  char- 
acteristic and  recurrent  of  all  his  emotional 
phases.     Tchaikovsky  never  carried  out  his 
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inteotion  of  writing  down  the  programme  of 
this  flympbony,  but  he  tells  us  that  'it  is 
penetrated  by  subjective  sentiment/  The  over- 
vhehning  energy  of  the  third  movement  and 
the  abyanal  sorrow  of  the  finale  seem,  how- 
ever, to  express  something  more  than  personal 
apprehension  and  despair.  The  last  movement 
is  calamitous  rather  than  'pathetic,'  and  truly 
Hiiabethan  in  the  intensity  of  its  tragic 
Bgnificance.  It  voices  'une  lamentation  large 
et  aouffrance  inconnue. '  This  latest  inspiration 
of  Tchaikovsky's  will  always  remain  the  most 
profoundly  moving  of  all  his  works,  because  it 
ponders  one  of  the  great  preoccupations  of  all 
ages,  —  the  impenetrable  mystery  of  death  and 
futility  of  all  human  speculation. 

Of  the  works  avowedly  composed  upon  a 
Hterary  basis,  three  stand  out  as  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Symphonies :  the  vigor- 
(Nis  and  picturesque  orchestral  fantasia  'The 
Tempest ' ;  t he  overture '  Romeo  and  Juhet,  'sug- 
gested by  Balakirev  and  carried  out  with  such 
ardent  conviction  that  the  work  seems  to  glow 
and  throb  with  youthful  passion  and  tenderness ; 
and  the  orchestral  fantasia  'Francesca  da 
Rimini,'  one  of  those  fateful  and  poignant  sub- 
jects so  perfectly  adapted  to  Tchaikovsky's 
temperament  that  he  has  made  of  it  the  most 
poetical  and  beautiful  of  all  his  examples  of 
programme  music. 

Tchaikovsky's  orchestral  Suites  count  among 
his  most  popular  works.  They  show  off  his 
masterly  orchestration  more  completely  perhaps 
than  any  of  his  compositions.  The  Third,  in 
G  major,  which  ends  with  the  well-known  air 
and  variations,  although  not  more  richly  scored 
than  the  Second  (op.  53)  is  far  the  better  of  the 
two  as  regards  thematic  material.  The  Fourth 
is  constructed  upon  certain  themes  borrowed 
from  his  favourite  composer  Mozart,  and  is 
appropriately  scored  for  a  snoall  orchestra, 
without  trombones.  The  'Casse-Noisette' 
Suite  (op.  71a)  is,  however,  his  ckef  d'ctuvre  as 
Rgards  charm  and  novelty  of  instrumentation. 
It  has  conveyed  a  lesson  which  is  both  useful 
aad  dangerous :  that  musical  ideas  which  have 
no  pretensions  to  sublimity  may  be  made  ex- 
ceedingly fascinating  by  means  of  brilliant 
orchestration  and  piquant  accessories.  In  this 
work  Tchaikovsky  employed  the  Celesta  for  the 
first  time,  and  we  must  give  him  credit  for  an 
innovation  which  now  threatens  to  become  as 
great  a  commonplace  of  orchestration  as  the 
xylophone.  While  speaking  of  Tchaikovsky's 
isstnimentation,  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
Italian  C^priccio,  a  work  of  unshadowed  gaiety 
ukI  abounding  in  striking  effects. 

The  greater  part  of  Tchaikovsky's  composi- 
tions for  piano  were  written  to  order,  and  show 
very  little  inspiration  or  even  ingenuity.  Unlike 
iBost  Russian  composers  he  had  no  special  mas- 
tery of  pianoforte  technique  such  as  makes  the 
vorksof  Balakirev,  Liadov,  and  Stcherbatchev 


acceptable  to  virtuosi.  His  single  Pianoforte 
Sonata  is  heavy  in  material  and  in  treatment, 
and  cannot  be  reckoned  a  fine  example  of  its 
kind.  A  few  of  his  fugitive  pieces  are  agreeable, 
and  the  Variations  in  F  show  that  at  the  time  of 
their  composition  he  must  have  been  interested 
in  thematic  development,  but  the  world  would 
not  be  much  the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  all  that 
he  has  written  for  piano  solo.  In  combination 
with  other  instruments,  however,  he  rises  to 
a  much  higher  level  in  his  handling  of  the 
pianoforte.  His  first  Pianoforte  Goncerto,  com- 
posed in  1874,  was  very  severely  handled  by 
Nicholas  Rubinstein.  Von  Billow,  on  the  other 
hand,  pronounced  it  'perfect  and  mature  in 
form,  and  full  of  style  —  in  the  sense  that  the 
intentions  and  craftsmanship  are  ever3rwhere 
concealed.'  In  after  years  Tchaikovsky  must 
have  concurred  with  Rubinstein's  opinion  that 
the  solo  part  was  capable  of  considerable  im- 
provement, and  the  brilliant  'duel  between 
piano  and  orchestra,'  now  so  popular  with 
pianists,  is  the  completely  revised  version  of 
1889.  The  second  Concerto  in  G  major  is  a 
sound  piece  of  workmanship,  more  conventional 
in  form  than  its  predecessor,  but  not  to  be 
compared  with  it  as  regards  the  interest  of  its 
thematic  material,  or  those  qualities  of  warmth 
and  pulsing  vitality  which  carry  us  away  in  the 
B  flat  minor  Concerto. 

Kashkin,  in  his  reminiscences  of  Tchaikovsky, 
tells  us  that  the  latter  knew  very  little  chamber 
music  in  his  early  years,  and  that  the  timbre  of 
the  string  quartet  was  absolutely  distasteful  to 
him.  He  soon  modified  this  opinion,  however, 
and  wrote  his  First  String  Quartet,  in  D  major, 
in  1871.  It  is  a  clear,  perfectly  accessible 
work,  which  shows  the  composer  in  one  of  his 
sanest  and  tenderest  moods.  The  lovely  folk- 
song on  which  the  slow  movement  is  built  has 
largely  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  this 
quartet.  Tchaikovsky  followed  it  up  by  two 
others,  belonging  respectively  to  the  years 
1873  and  1876.  The  Second  Quartet  in  F 
betrays  the  orchestral  composer  in  its  solidity 
of  structure  and  straining  after  too-weighty 
effects.  The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  is  an 
interesting  and  vigorous  movement.  The  Third 
Quartet  in  E  flat  minor,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  violinist  Laub,  is  undoubtedly 
the  finest  work  of  the  three,  both  as  regards 
mastery  of  form  and  the  quality  of  the  musical 
ideas.  In  its  emotional  mood  it  is  distinctly 
akin  to  the  Sixth  Symphony  and  the  Pianoforte 
Trio.  It  leaves  us  with  the  conviction  that 
had  he  cared  to  persevere  with  the  string 
quartet  as  persistently  as  with  the  symphony, 
he  might  have  achieved  increasingly  fine  results. 
For  a  long  time  Tchaikovsky  resisted  the 
entreaties  of  Nadejda  von  Meek  to  compose  a 
Pianoforte  Trio,  assuring  her  that  it  was  torture 
to  him  to  have  to  listen  to  the  combination  of 
the  piano  with  violin  and  violoncello.     But 
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the  day  came  when  — as  with  the  string  quartet 
—  he  relinquished  this  prejudice  and  wrote  his 
Pianoforte  Trio  (op.  50)  'in  memory  of  a  great 
artist'  —  Nicholas  Rubinstein.  In  the  second 
movement  of  this  work  appear  the  twelve  varia- 
tions which  embody  Tchaikovsky's  memories 
of  Rubinstein  and  his  musical  characteristics 
at  various  periods  of  his  life.  In  spite  of  its 
great  length,  the  Trio  never  wearies  us  in  the 
hands  of  artiste  who  know  how  to  bring  out  its 
depth  of  feeling  and  endless  variety  of  effects. 
Tchaikovsky  is  alwajrs  profoundly  touching  in 
his  elegiac  vein,  and  this  Trio  is  worthy  to 
rank  among  the  loveliest  of  musical  laments. 
Another  work  belonging  to  the  category  of  cham- 
ber music,  but  totally  different  in  character, 
is  the  Sextet  for  strings,  op.  70.  It  was  com- 
pletely revised  before  its  publication  in  1892, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  so  seldom  heard,  for, 
like  the  Italian  Capriccio,  it  is  written  in  one 
of  the  composer's  rare  veins  of  happiness  and 
serenity. 

Tchaikovsky  was  a  prolific  song-writer  and 
left  in  all  about  107  songs.  Of  these  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  are  really  of  fine  quality. 
The  chief  defect  of  his  instrumental  writing  — 
the  repetition  and  development  ad  nauseam  of 
an  idea  which  is  too  thin  to  bear  such  over- 
elaboration  — is  even  more  obvious  in  his  songs. 
Another,  and  even  more  radical  defect,  springs 
from  an  indiscriminate  choice  of  words.  This 
want  of  respect  for  the  relationship  between 
music  and  fine  verse  leads  to  an  irritating  trick 
of  interrupting  his  phrases  by  frequent  and 
unnecessary  pauses.  Tchaikovsky  is  a  gifted 
melodist,  and  some  of  his  cantilenas  are  remark- 
able for  their  beauty  and  touching  qualities. 
His  songs,  moreover,  are  eminently  vocal,  and 
usually  end  in  a  showy  climax  that  endears  them 
to  the  singer 's  heart.  As  regards  harmony,  they 
are  generally  interesting,  but  not  so  strikingly 
original  in  this  respect  as  those  of  Borodin  and 
Rimsky-Korsakov.  Another  fault — though 
some  consider  it  an  added  fascination  —  is  the 
monotonous  vein  of  sentimental  melancholy 
which  nms  through  about  two-thirds  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's songs.  But  notwithstanding  these 
depreciatory  remarks,  which  apply  more  par- 
ticularly to  his  earlier  songs,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  pick  out  a  good  number  which  show  the 
master  hand.  There  are  also  many  potentially 
fine  songs  in  spite  of  their  imperfections  of  form, 
and  a  whole  group  of  songs  that  we  love  in  spite 
of  their  faults,  because  when  we  hear  them  they 
take  our  emotions  by  storm.  In  the  first 
category  I  should  place  the  'Modem  Greek 
Song,'  founded  on  a  mediaeval  Dies  Irae  and 
treated  with  consummate  skill.  As  specimens 
of  intensity  of  emotion  few  of  his  songs  equal 
'The  Dread  Moment'  (op.  28)  and  'Day  reigns' 
('Only  for  thee') ;  in  the  first  we  have  the 
utterance  of  despairing  passion,  in  the  second, 
the  exultation  and  fervour  of  love  crying  aloud 


for  recognition  and  fulfilment.  In  complete 
emotional  contrast  to  these  are  the  'Slumber 
Song'  (op.  16) — the  wordsofwhichare  a  Russian 
version  by  Maiko  v  of  a  Greek  folk-poem — which 
is  remarkable  for  tender  and  restrained  senti- 
ment, and  'Don  Juan's  Serenade'  (op.  38),  adash- 
ing  song,  with  a  characteristic  ritomelle.  Tchai- 
kovsky has  been  very  happily  inspired  by  the 
verses  of  (}ount  Alexis  Tolstoi,  who  wrote  the 
text  of  his  popular  song  'A  Ballroom  Meeting,' 
in  which  the  music,  with  its  languid  valse 
rhythm,  reflects  so  subtly  the  paradoxical  mus- 
ings of  the  lover,  vaguely  captivated  by  a  vision 
of  radiant  beauty  that  may  signify  'woe  or 
delight.'  In  op.  54,  Sixteen  Songs  for  Children, 
the  'tearful  minor'  is  less  conspicuous  and  the 
majority  ^f  the  songs  have  an  echo  of  national 
melody.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  charm, 
the  penetrating  sweetness  and  sadness  and  the 
vocal  excellenceof  many  of  Tchaikovsky'ssongs. 
At  the  same  time,  if  we  compare  him  with  Schu- 
bert or  Schumann,  with  Brahms  or  Hugo  Wolf 
—  or  even  with  his  own  countrymen  Dargo- 
mijsky  and  Balakirev — it  is  equally  impossible 
to  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  song- writers. 
The  time  of  prejudice  against  Tchaikovsk^^'s 
music  on  the  ground  of  its  national  peculiarities 
has  long  since  gone  by ;  at  least  in  this  country, 
where  his  reception  has  always  been  more  en- 
thusiastic than  critical.  As  regards  its  powers 
of  endurance,  the  prophetic  spirit  is  hardly 
needed  in  order  to  foresee  the  waning  popularity 
of  a  few  of  his  works  which  have  run  a  course 
of  sensational  success.  The  world  is  growing 
weary  of  the  Overture  '  1812,'  and  perhaps  also 
of  theevanescent  charms  of ' The  Chinese  Dance ' 
and  the  'Sugar-plum  Fairy.'  But  it  would  be 
a  rash  critic  who  would  venture  to  set  a  term 
for  the  total  extinction  of  such  of  Tchaikovsky 's 
symphonic  and  operatic  music  as  bears  the  full 
impress  of  his  individuality.  There  is  enough 
fire,  human  and  divine,  in  such  works  as  the 
four  later  symphonies,  the  Overture  'Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  'Francesca  da  Rimini,'  the  Piano- 
forte Concerto  in  B  flat  minor,  the  Third  String 
Quartet,  and  the  operas  'Eugen  Oniegin'  and 
'Pique-Dame,' to  ensure  them  a  long  lease  of 
life.  If  Tchaikovsky  does  not  bear  a  supreme 
message  to  the  world,  he  has  many  things  to  say 
which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  humanity, 
and  he  says  them  with  such  warmth  and  inti- 
mate feeling  that  they  seem  less  a  revelation 
than  an  unexpected  effluence  from  our  own  i  nner- 
most  being.  His  music,  with  its  strange  com- 
bination of  the  sublime  and  the  platitudinous, 
will  always  touch  the  average  hearer,  to  whom 
music  is — and  ever  will  be — more  a  matter  of 
feeling  than  of  thought.  Therefore,  if  we  must 
pose  the  inevitable  question  —  How  long  will 
Tchaikovsky's  music  survive  ?  —  we  can  but 
make  the  obvious  reply:  As  long  as  the  world 
holds  temperaments  akin  to  his  own :  as  long 
as  pessimism  and  torturing  doubt  overshadow 
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inortal  bearta  who  find  their  cry  rs-edioed  ii 
Iht  iatenaely  subjective,  deeply  bumon  muaii 
of  ihij  poet  who  veepa  Bs  he  dugs,  uid  embodies 
■>  much  ol  the  spirit  of  his  age;  its  wearineBs, 
iti  disenchuitiiieDt,  its  vjbruit  sympathy,  SDd 
mortiid  regretfulneas. 
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ur^  SB.  ly!u  uil  Met 
Bludy  at  tiumonr.    ^ 


TE  DEUH  LAUDAMUS.  It  is  now  geaer- 
ally  Eigreed  that  this  great  canticle  owes  its 
origin  to  Nicetas,  Bishop  of  Remesiana  in 
Dacia  (ft.  A.D.  400).  It  Hooa  found  an  abiding- 
place  in  Latin  services  as  the  clinia:!  of  the 
lervice  of  Noctuma  or  Mattina  on  festivals,  and 
t  baa  been  continually  utilised  separately  as 
in  act  of  thanksgivlog  on  special  occa^ons. 

The  musie  is  coeval  with  the  words,  and 
Indeed  in  some  respects  it  is  older  than  they 
n  their  present  form,  and  reveals  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  canticle.  It  consists 
of  three  sections  (a)  recounting  the  praise  of 
the  Trinity  from  'We  praise  Thee'  to  'the 
Comforter';  (6)  the  praise  of  Christ,  frora 
on  art  the  King,'  onward,  ending  with  two 
verses  of  prayer,  'We  therefore  pray  Thee,  etc.,' 
and  'Make  them  to  be  numbered,  etc.';  (c)  a 
eries  of  versiciea  and  responses  like  the  sets 
1  use  elsewhere  in  services  both  Latin  and 
English,  'O  Lord  save  Thy  people,  etc.,'  to 
thaend.  These  sections  are  treated  separately 
so  far  as  music  goes.  The  first  section  (a)  is 
freely  set  partly  to  a  plastic  chant-form  but 
partly  to  independent  music,  thus:— > 


'HuH^ii.'  'Tbe  Opriclmlk.'  'Jou  ot 
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•qf 


HI — ■- 


r3S 


UL 


Fk  •  trem: 


Im  •  m«ii-«M  ma  •  JM  -  t»  •  tla. 


With  section  (b)  the  melody  changes  to  one 
vhich  may  be  thus  represented  in  its  full  and 
ita  compressed  forms : 

(i) 


I 


Jtv 


Tn    ad   li -b«r-aa  •  donma-eep  •!«  •  ma  ho  •  bbI  •  nem: 
Ta    d«    -    Tlo-  to  mor-tla    a-ea  •  1*  •ot 

Ta  fatdez-tar-am  da  •  1      aa-da: 


-«HK 


3 


non  horm  •  f «  •  ti  rir  •  gf  a  -  Is  nter  -  Qim 

ap  •  ar  •  ui  •  ati  era-dan  •  ti  •  bus    reg  -  na  oue  -  lo  •  mm. 

In  glo  •  ti  •  a    Fk-trth 


S: 


(ii) 


1: 


■»♦- 


3: 


Ta    B«x  flo  •  xi  •  aa    Ghrfa-ta 

Ta    Pa  •  tria     Mmpi  -  tar  •  nua    m     Fl  -  liui. 

Tliis  tnne  is  of  the  nature  of  a  psalm  tone  of 
the  4th  mode ;  it  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find 
the  last  verse  of  the  section  set  independently 
as  an  antiphon,  thus : 


t 


■  ■ 


t^s^ 


■   ■  ■  0  ■ 


-^-^n-iri 


B-ter-na  las    cum  ■anifWa  ta  •  la  In  glo-ci<a  mnn-a-xs  -  rL 

This  is  probably  the  original  close  of  the 
canticle.  But  when  it  was  inserted  into  the 
Noctum  service  (taking  the  place  of  the  old 
morning  h3nnn,  the  Gloria  in  ExcelsiSf  which 
was  promoted  to  form  part  of  the  Eucharist), 
it  found  itself  closely  associated  with  a  set  of 
versicles  and  responses  which  had  hitherto 
followed  the  Gloria  in  Excdsis.  It  incor- 
porated them,  therefore,  and  extended  its 
music  to  them.  Apparently  the  incorporation 
took  place  in  two  stages  (1)  the  first  two 
couplets  were  taken  over,  and  for  music  the 
antiphon  melody  was  repeated,  thus: 


J 


A*-. 


Sal-Tum       fao 

pop-a*laui  ta-um     Do-mln-e: 
at    la  •  fe     a  -  o* : 

■                                                                   1 

_,-__               -l^n^               II 

.3-=-!- 

-    ni    ,    -          -     "♦    •    II 

at     ba  •  na  -  die  ha  -  la   -  dl  -  ta  •  ti  tn     •    ae. 

at    ax  -  tol In    aa  •  tar   •  nam. 

Then  the  remaining  six  were  taken,  five  of 
them  set  to  the  melody  of  (6),  thus : 

8- 


r 


Par  ling  -  a       .       -      . 
Et     laa  -  da  •  moa  nomen 
Dig  •  na  •  ra      dondna 


•     Im     di  -  ai : 
tn  •  nm  In    wm  -  oa  •  Inm : 
dl  •  a      la  •  to: 


^ 


± 


T 


d  •  na    pao< 


ba-na  •  di  -  d-moa 
in   Ma^ra-hamMa 
noa  aos-to-di   • 


la: 


Then   for  the  sixth  and    last  the  antfphon 
melody  ia  again  used,  as  follows : 

e 


■  ■ 


■»■ 


^  ■ 


tJEi 


SI 


In  ta  do  •  mi-na  apa  •»-▼!:  nonoon-ftm-dar  In  aa-tor  •  nnin. 

The  simplicity  and  magnificence  of  this 
treatment,  even  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  original  and  proper  music  of  the  canticle, 
ought  to  have  won  for  it  greater  attention  and 
a  more  lasting  place  in  church  services  than  is 
at  present  its  k>t.  So  far  as  English  services 
go  it  has  probably  been  obscured  by  the 
adaptation  made  and  published  in  Merbecke, 
Booke  of  Common  Prater  Noted.  The  reatrio- 
tion  which  seems  to  have  been  imposed  upon 
Merbecke  of  setting  only  one  note  to  a  syllable 
made  a  satisfactory  adaptation  impossible.  He 
was  reducpd,  e.g.  to 


t 


■ i_ 


WaprayaatlMO  lorda:       wa  knoW'lega tba  to  ba  thalorda: 

for  his  opening.     And  later  on  he  had  to 
descend  to 


I 


Ho  •  I7,        Ho  -  I7.         Ho  -  I7 

instead  of  the  rolling  phrase  of  the  original. 
Happily  now  a  proper  adaptation  to  the 
English  text  is  to  be  found  among  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Plain-song  Society  or  in  Novello'a 
Manual  of  Plainsong. 

The  canticle  has  sometimes  profited  by, 
and  sometimes  suffered  from,  many  later 
settings.^  w.  h.  f. 

The  beauty  of  the  old  melody  has  led  to 
its  frequent  adoption  as  a  Canto  fermo  for 
Polyphonic  Masses;  as  in  the  case  of  the  fifUi 
and  sixth  Masses — 'In  Te,  Domine,  speravi,' 
for  five  voices,  and  'Te  Deum  laudamus,'  for 
six  —  in  Palestrina's  Ninth  Book.  But  the 
number  of  poljrphonic  settings  is  less  than 
that  of  many  other  h3rmns  of  far  inferior 
interest.  The  reason  of  this  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  immense  popularity  of  the  plain-song 
melody  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  Roman 
States.  Every  peasant  knows  it  by  heart; 
and  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been  sung 
in  the  crowded  Roman  churches  at  every 
solemn  thanksgiving  service  by  the  people 
of  the  city  and  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
C^tmpagna,  with  a  fervour  which  would  have 

>  Tbe  attention  of  eompoBers  may  wcU  be  dr&vn  to  llie 
Blflhop  of  Salisbury's  exposition  or  the  prinelples  wblch 
mould  fc^ern  settinss  In  nla  little  bFOChure,  The  TeDeum 
(S.P.O.K.t  1902). 
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set  pol3rphoiiy  at  defiance.  There  are,  how- 
aver,  aome  very  beautiful  examples;  especially 
one  by  Felice  Anerio,  printed  by  Proske  in 
vol.  iv.  of  'Muaica  Divina,'  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Codex  Altaemps.  Othobon.,  based  on  the 
ancieat  melody,  and  treating  the  alternate 
veraes  only  of  the  text — an  arrangement  which 
would  allow  the  people  to  take  a  fair  share  in 
the  singing.  The  'Tertius  Tomus  Musici 
i^eria*  of  Jakob  Handl  contains  another  very 
fine  example,  in  which  all  the  verses  are  set 
for  two  choirs,  which,  however,  only  sing 
aitematelyy  like  the  Decani  and  Cantoris  sides 
in  ui  English  Cathedral. 

Our  own  polyphonic  composers  have  treated 
the  English  paraphrase,  in  many  instances, 
very  finely  indeed;  witness  the  settings  in 
TsUis's  and  Byrd's  Services  in  the  Dorian 
Mode,^  in  Farrant's  in  Q  minor,  in  Orlando 
Gibbons's  in  F  (Ionian  Mode  transposed),  and 
many  others  too  well  known  to  need  specifica- 
tioD.  That  these  fine  compositions  should 
have  given  place  to  others,  pertaining  to  a 
sdiool  worthily  represented  by  *  Jackson  in  F,' 
is  matter  for  very  deep  regret.  We  may  hope 
that  that  school  is  at  last  extinct;  but,  even 
now,  the  'Te  Deum'  of  Tallis  is  far  less 
frequently  heard  in  most  Cathedrals  than 
the  immeasurably  inferior  *Boyce  in  A'  —  one 
of  the  most  popular  setting  in  existence.  The 
number  of  settings  for  cathedral  and  parochial 
uae,  by  modem  composers,  past  and  present, 
ia  80  great  that  it  is  diflicult  even  to  coiuit 
them. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  third  method  of 
treatment  by  which  the  text  of  the  'Te  Deum' 
has  been  illustrated  in  modem  times,  with 
extnordinary  success.  The  custom  of  singing 
the  Hymn  on  occasiona  of  national  thanks- 
giving naturally  led  to  the  composition  of 
great  works,  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
and  extended  movements,  both  for  solo  voices 
and  chorus.  Some  of  these  works  are  written 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  grand  to  place  them  on 
a  level  with  the  finest  Oratorios,  while  others 
are  remarkable  for  special  effects  connected 
vith  the  particular  occasion  for  which  they 
vere  produced.  Among  these  last  must  be 
dassed  the  compositions  for  many  choirs,  with 
0^^  and  orchestral  accompaniment,  by  Bene- 
voli  and  other  Italian  masters  of  the  17th 
eentury,  which  were  composed  for  special 
festivals,  and  never  afterwards  permitted  to 
»e  the  light.  Sarti  wrote  a  *  Te  Deum '  to  Rus- 
sian text,  by  oonmiand  of  the  Empress  Cath- 
erine II.,  in  celebration  of  Prince  Potemkin's 
victory  at  Otchakous,  in  which  he  introduced 
fireworks  and  cannon.  Notwithstanding  this 
extreme  measure  the  work  is  a  fine  one;  but 
far  inferior  to  that  composed  by  Graun  in 
1756  by  command  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in 

w^.iS'^'^'i^tpnc.^  the  Dorian  mode.  andaUUrd  In  F, 
H*i**'%-?'**'  '«»■  fl^t^voteca,  are  unfortunately  tnoom- 
wn«.    fiSeeonfe,  pp.  12.  13.J 


commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  Prague,  and 
first  performed  at  Charlottenburg  in  1762  at 
the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  This  is 
unquestionably  the  most  celebrated  'Te  Deum' 
ever  composed  on  the  Continent,  and  also  one 
of  the  finest.  Among  modem  Continental 
settings,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  by 
Berlios  for  three  choirs,  with  orchestra  and 
organ  obbligato,  of  which  he  says  that  the 
finale  from  'Judex  crederis'  is  'without 
doubt  his  grandest  production.'  This  work 
was  performed  at  Bordeaux,  Dec.  14,  1883;  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  April  18,  1885;  and  by 
the  Bach  Choir,  May  17,  1887.  The  latter 
body  sang  it  again  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
June  28,  1888,  for  the  Jubilee  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Coronation.  It  has  figured  in 
festival  programmes  since  that  date  from  time 
to  time.  Chenibini  in  early  youth  wrote  a 
Te  Deum,  the  MS.  of  which  is  lost;  but, 
strai^ely  enough,  his  official  duties  at  the 
French  Court  never  led  him  to  reset  the 
Hymn. 

But  the  grandest  festal  settings  of  the  'Te 
Deum'  have  been  composed  in  England.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  that  written  by  Purcell 
for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1694 ;  a  work  which  must 
at  least  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  school  of  the  restoration,  if  it  be  not, 
indeed,  the  very  finest  production  of  that 
brilliant  period.  [For  many  years  it  was 
known  only  in  the  curiously  garbled  version 
of  Boyce,  but  the  true  text  was  restored  by 
Sir  J.  F.  Bridge.]  In  1695  Dr.  Blow  wrote 
a  'Te  Deum,'  with  Accompaniments  for  two 
Violins,  two  Trumpets,  and  Bass  —  the  exa<;t 
orchestra  employed  by  Purcell;  and  not  long 
afterwards  Dr.  Croft  produced  another  work  of 
the  same  kind,  and  for  the  same  instruments. 

The  next  advance  was  a  very  important  one. 
The  first  sacred  music  which  Handel  composed 
to  Elnglish  words  was  the  'Utrecht  Te  Deum,' 
the  MS.  of  which  is  dated  Jan.  14,  1712.' 
Up  to  this  time  Purcell' s  Te  Deum  had  been 
annually  performed  at  St.  Paul's,  for  tlie 
festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy.  To  assert 
that  Handel's  Te  Deum  in  any  way  resembles 
it  would  be  absurd;  but  both  manifest  too 
close  an  affinity  with  the  English  school  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  their  reference  to  any 
other;  and  both  naturally  fall  into  the  same 
general  form,  which  form  Handel  must  neces- 
sarily have  learned  in  this  country,  and  most 
probably  really  did  learn  from  Purcell,  whose 
English  Te  Deum  was  then  the  finest  in 
existence.  The  points  in  which  the  two  works 
show  their  kinship  are  the  massive  solidity  of 
their  construction;  the  grave  devotional  spirit 
which  pervades  them  from  beginning  to  end; 
and  the  freedom  of  their  subjects,  in  which  the 
sombre  gravity  of  true  ecclesiastical  melody 
is  treated  with  the  artless  simplicity  of  a 
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Volkslied.  The  third  point — the  truly  national 
characteristic  and  the  common  property  of  all 
our  best  English  composers  —  was  in  Purcell's 
case  the  inevitable  result  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  rich  vein  of  national 
melody  of  which  we  are  all  so  justly  proud; 
while  in  Handel's  we  can  only  explain  it  as 
the  consequence  of  a  power  of  assimilation 
which  enabled  him  not  onlv  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  School  of  his  adoption,  but  to 
make  himself  one  with  it.  The  points  in 
which  the  two  compositions  most  prominently 
differ  are  the  more  gigantic  scale  of  the  later 
work,  and  the  fuller  development  of  its  subjects. 
In  contrapuntal  resources  the  Utrecht  Te  Deum 
is  even  richer  than  that  with  which  Handel 
celebrated  the  Battle  of  Dettingen,  fought 
June  27, 1743 ;  though  the  magnificent  Fanfare 
of  trumpets  and  drums  which  introduces  the 
opening  chorus  of  the  latter  surpasses  any- 
thing ever  written  to  express  the  Thanksgiving 
of  a  whole  nation  for  a  glorious  victory.^ 

[Sullivan  and  Macfarren  wrote  elaborate  Te 
Deums,  Dvorak's  setting,  op.  103,  appeared 
in  189C,  Stanford's  at  the  Leeds  Festival  of 
1898,  and  Parry's  at  the  Hereford  Festival  of 
1900.]  w.  s.  R. 

TECHNIQUE  (Germ.  Techntk),  a  term  used 
to  describe  all  that  belongs  to  the  mechanical 
side  of  the  arts;  in  music  the  training  of  the 
player's  fingers  to  perform  difficult  passages 
accurately,  the  management  of  the  vocal  organs 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  best  possible 
tone,  the  composer's  studies  that  embrace  the 
theory  of  music  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  various  instruments,  all  these 
belong  to  technique.  It  is  manifest  that  with- 
out soul  or  expression,  technique  is  as  dead  as  a 
machine  and  artistically  non-existent ;  but  with- 
out technical  skill  it  is  impossible  for  the  artist, 
however  good  his  intentions,  to  realise  them 
properly,  or  to  convey  hismeaningto  his  hearers. 
The  two  must  be  held  in  their  proper  relation 
before  great  achievement  can  be  hoped  for ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  main  drawbacks  of  the  musical 
life  in  all  countries  that  technique  is  unduly 
despised  by  one  set  of  critics  and  amateurs,  and 
unduly  overrated  by  others.  m. 

TEDESCA,  ALLA  (Italian),  'in  the  German 
style/  'Tedesca'  and  'Deutsch'  are  both  de- 
rived from  an  ancient  term  which  appears  in 
mediaeval  Latin  as  Theotisca,  Beethoven  em- 
ploys it  twice  in  his  publis^ied  works  —  in  the 
first  movement  of  op.  79,  the  sonatina  in  G, 
and  in  the  fifth  movement  of  the  B|7  quartet 
(op.  130). 

In  one  of  the  sketches  for  this  movement  (in 
B|?)  it  is  inscribed  'Allemande  Allegro.' 

In  a  Bagatelle,  No.  3  of  op.  119,  he  uses  the 
term  in  French  — 'A  I'allemande,'  but  in  this 


I  account  of  the  curious  work  which,  of  late  yeara, 
flo  frequently  quoted  In  oonnecilon  with  the 
Te  Deum,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 


I  For  an  account  of  the  curious  work  which,  of  late : 
has  been  ao 

Dettlngen  Te  ] , 

on  Uric.  Dom  Franccsco. 


case  the  piece  has  more  affinity  to  the  presto  of 
the  sonatina  than  to  the  slower  movement  of 
the  dance.  All  three  are  in  G.  The  term 
'tedesca,'  says  Biilow,  has  reference  to  waits 
rhythm,  and  invites  changes  of  time.  [See 
Teutsche.]  g. 

TELEBiANN,  Gborq  Philipp,  German  com- 
poser, son  of  a  clergyman,  bom  at  Magdeburg, 
March  14,  1681,  and  educated  there  and  at 
Hildesheim.  He  received  no  regular  musical 
training,  but  by  diligently  studying  the  scores 
of  the  great  masters — ^he  mentions  in  particular 
LuUy  and  Campra  —  made  himself  master  of 
the  science  of  music.  In  1700  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Leipzig,  and  while  carrying  on  his 
studies  in  languages  and  science,  became  [in 
1704]  organist  of  the  Neukirche,  and  founded 
a  society  among  the  students,  called  'Collegium 
musicum.'  [He  wrote  various  operas  for  the 
Leipzig  Theatre  before  his  church  appointment.] 
In  1704  he  became  Capellmeistcr  to  a  Prince 
Promnitz  at  Sorau,  in  1708  Concertmeister,  and 
then  Capellmeister,  at  Eisenach,  and,  still  re- 
taining this  post,  became  musikdirector  of  the 
church  of  St.  Catherine,  had  an  official  post  in 
connection  with  a  society  called  'Frauenst«in' 
at  Frankfort  in  1712,  and  was  also  Capellmeister 
to  the  Prince  of  Bayreuth  [as  well  as  at  the  Bar- 
f dsserkirche].  In  1 721  he  was  appointed  cantor 
of  the  Johanneimi,  and  musikdirector  of  the 
principal  church  at  Hamburg,  posts  which  he 
retained  till  his  death.  [A  few  details  concern- 
ing his  duties  at  the  Johanneum  were  found, 
and  published  by^ax  Schneider  in  the  Sammel- 
bdnde  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Ges.  vii.  414  (1906).] 
He  made  good  musical  use  of  repeated  tourft  to 
Berlin,  and  other  places  of  musical  repute,  and 
his  style  was  permanently  affected  by  a  visit  of 
some  length  to  Paris  in  1737,  when  he  became 
strongly  imbued  with  French  ideas  and  taste. 
He  died  June  25,  1767. 

Telemann,  like  his  contemporaries  Mattheson 
and  Keiser,  is  a  prominent  representative  of  the 
Hamburg  school  in  its  prime  during  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century.  In  his  own  day  he  was 
placed  with  Hasse  and  Graun  as  a  composer  of 
the  first  rank,  but  the  verdict  of  posterity  has 
been  less  favourable.  With  all  his  undoubted 
ability  he  originated  nothing,  but  was  content 
to  follow  the  tracks  laid  down  by  the  old  con- 
trapuntal school  of  organists,  whose  ideas  and 
forms  he  adopted  without  change.  His  fertility 
was  so  marvellous  that  he  could  not  even  reckon 
up  his  own  compositions ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  was  ever  equalled  in  this  respect.  He 
was  a  highly-skilled  contrapuntist,  and  had,  as 
might  be  expected  from  his  great  productive- 
ness, a  technical  mastery  of  all  the  received 
forms  of  composition.  Handel,  who  knew  him 
well,  said  that  he  could  write  a  motet  in  eight 
parts  as  easily  as  any  one  else  could  write  a  let- 
ter, and  Schumann  quotes  an  expression  of  his 
to  the  effect  that  'a  proper  composer  should  be 
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able  to  set  a  placard  to  miisic';'  but  these 
advantages  were  neutralised  by  his  lack  of  any 
earnest  ideal,  and  by  a  fatal  facility  naturally 
inclined  to  superficiality.  He  was  over-addicted, 
even  for  his  own  day,  to  realism;  this,  though 
occasionally  effective,  especially  in  recitatives, 
concentrates  the  attention  on  mere  externals, 
and  is  opposed  to  all  depth  of  expression,  and 
consequently  to  true  art.  His  shortcomings  are 
most  patent  in  his  church  works,  which  are  of 
greater  historical  importance  than  his  operas 
and  other  music.  The  shallowness  of  the  church 
music  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  Telemann's  influence,  al- 
though that  was  the  very  branch  of  composition 
in  which  he  seemed  to  have  everything  in  his 
favour — ^position,  authority,  and  industry.  But 
the  mixture  of  conventional  counterpoint  with 
Italian  opera  air,  which  constituted  his  style, 
was  not  calculated  to  conceal  the  absence  of  any 
true  and  dignified  ideal  of  church  music.  And 
yet  he  composed  twelve  complete  sets  of  services 
for  the  year,  forty-four  Passions,  many  oratorios, 
innumerable  cantatas  and  psahns,  thirty-two 
services  for  the  installation  of  Hamburg  clergy, 
thirty-three  pieces  called  'Capitans-musik,' 
twenty  ordination  and  anniversary  services, 
twelve  funeral  and  fourteen  wedding  services — 
all  consisting  of  many  numbers  each.  Of  his 
grand  oratorios  several  were  widely  known  and 
perfomied,  even  after  his  death,  especially  a 
'Passion,'  to  the  well-known  words  of  Brockes 
of  Hamburg  (1716);  another,  in  three  parts 
and  nine  scenes,  to  words  selected  by  himself 
from  the  Gospels  (his  best-known  work) ;  '  Der 
Tag  des  Gerichts';  'Die  Tageszeiten'  (from 
Zechariah);  and  the  'Tod  Jesu'  and  the 
'Auferstehung  Christi,'  both  by  Ramler  (1730 
and  1 757).  To  these  must  be  added  forty  operas 
for  Hamburg,  Eisenach,  and  Bayreuth,  and  an 
enormous  mass  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
of  all  kinds,  including  no  less  than  600  overtures 
in  the  French  style.  Many  of  his  compositions 
were  published,  and  be  even  found  time  to  en- 
grave several  himself;  Gerber  (Lexicon,  ii.  631) 
gives  a  catalogue.  He  also  wrote  an  auto- 
biography, printed  in  Mattheson's  Ehrenpforte 
and  Generalba99-schtde  (1731,  p.  168).  A  fine 
chorus  for  two  choirs  is  given  in  Rochlits's 
'  Sammlung, '  and  H  ullah's  Vocal  Scores.  Others 
will  be  found  in  Winterfeld,  and  in  a  collection 
—  'Beitrag  sur  Kirchexunusik'  —  published  by 
Breitkopf .  Organ  fugues  have  been  printed  in 
Homer's '  Orgel  Virtuos.'  Very  valuable  exami- 
nations of  his  Church-Cantatas,  and  compari- 
sons between  them  and  those  of  Bach,  will  be 
found  in  Spitta's  Bach  (Transl.  i.  400,  etc.) .  [Be- 
ades  the  autobiography  referred  to  above,  the 
following  contain  information  about  the  com- 
poser: Carl  Israel's  Frank/tarter  Komertchronik 
m  1730-80  (1876);  Jos.  Sittard's  Geschichte 

jOeMammeOe  Sehriften,   U.   235.     Compare  Rameau'B 
gu  on  mc  doone  la  Gazette  de  HoUande.' 


dea  Mutik-  und  Komertwesen  in  JTam&urgf,  1890 ; 
Curt  Ottzenn's  Tdemann  aU  Opernkomponist 
(1902).  The  Qudlen^Lexikon  gives  a  full  cata- 
logue of  his  numerous  works,  and  Riemann's 
Lexikon  may  also  be  consulted.]  a.  m. 

TELFORD  &  TELFORD.  William  Telford 
established  an  organ  factory  at  45  Bride  Street, 
Dublin,  in  1830.  In  1838  he  built  an  organ 
for  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  replacing 
that  erected  by  Green.  At  this  date  he  had 
just  removed  into  larger  premises  in  Stephen's 
Green.  He  added  German  pedals  to  the  organ 
of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and  did  the  same 
for  St.  Patrick's.  His  largest  organ  was  that 
built  for  St.  Peter's,  Radley,  which  instnmient 
was  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Dublin, 
in  1853.  On  his  death,  in  1869,  the  business 
was  continued  by  his  two  sons,  and  the  firm 
have  built  fine  organs  for  the  Cathedrals  of 
Limerick,  Lismore,  Thurles,  Monaghan,  Letter- 
kenny,  Exmiscorthy ,  and  Queenstown,  as  also  for 
numerous  parish  churches.  The  elder  brother, 
W.  H.  Telford,  Mus.B.,  died  Oct.  2,  1905,  but 
the  business  is  still  carried  on  by  the  younger 
brother,  Edward,  in  Stephen's  Green,  w.  h.  a.  f. 

TELLEFSEN,  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  a 
Norwegian  musician,  bom  at  Dronthjem,  Nov. 
26,  1823,  and  probably  named  after  the  well- 
known  M.P.  for  North  Devon,  who  was  much 
in  the  habit  of  travelling  in  Norway  —  was  a 
pupil  of  Chopin,  and  first  came  to  England 
with  his  master  in  1848.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  returning  to  this  country,  had  many  pupils, 
and  used  to  give  concerts,  at  one  of  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Madame  Lind-Goldschmidt. 
Besides  publishing  several  compositions  of  small 
value  he  edited  a  collection  of  Chopin's  P.F. 
works  (Paris,  Richault)  [valuable  as  embodying 
the  master's  personal  traditions]  and  was  in- 
teresting chiefly  from  his  intimate  coimection 
with  that  remarkable  composer  and  player. 
He  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  7,  1874.  a. 

TELL-TALE.  A  simple  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  giving  information  to  an  organ 
blower  (and  sometimes  also  to  an  organist)  as 
to  the  amount  of  wind  contained  in  the  bellows. 
A  piece  of  string  is  fixed  by  one  end  to  the  top 
board  of  the  bellows  and  carried  over  a  pulley; 
a  small  metal  weight  is  attached  to  the  other 
end  of  the  string.  As  the  bellows  rise  the 
weight  descends,  as  they  sink  the  weight  as- 
cends; and  the  words  'Full'  and  'Empty'  mark 
the  limits  of  the  journey  down  and  up.     j.  s. 

TEMPERAMENT  (Fr.  Temp^amerU;  Ger. 
TempercUttr;  comp.  Ital.  temperarej  to  tune) 
is  the  name  given  to  various  methods  of  Tun- 
ing, in  which  certain  of  the  consonant  intervals, 
chiefly  the  Fifth  and  Major  Third,  are  inten- 
tionally made  more  or  less  false  or  imperfect; 
that  is  to  say,  either  sharper  or  flatter  than 
exact  consonance  would  require.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  consonant  intervals  are  made 
perfectly  smooth  and  pure,  so  as  to  give  no 
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Beats,  the  toning  is  then  called  Just  Intona- 
tion. 

When  a  piece  of  music  containing  much 
change  of  key  is  executed  in  just  intonation, 
we  find  that  the  number  of  notes  employed  in 
each  Octave  is  considerable,  and  that  the 
difference  of  pitch  between  them  is,  in  many 
cases,  comparatively  minute.  Yet,  however 
great  the  number  of  notes  may  be,  and  however 
small  the  intervals  which  separate  them,  all 
these  notes  can  be  correctly  produced  by  the 
voice;  as  they  may  be  derived  from  a  few 
elementary  intervals,  namely  the  Octave,  Fifth, 
Major  Third,  and  Harmonic  Seventh.^  In- 
struments like  the  violin  and  the  trombone  are 
also  suitable  for  the  employment  of  just  intona^ 
tion;  because,  in  these  cases,  the  player  can 
modify  the  pitch  of  each  note  at  pleasure, 
being  guided  by  his  sense  of  key-relation. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  instruments  whose 
tones  are  fixed,  such  as  the  pianoforte,  oigan, 
and  harmonium.  Here  the  precise  pitch  of 
each  note  does  not  depend  on  the  player,  but 
is  settled  for  him  beforehand  by  the  tuner. 
Hence,  in  these  instruments,  the  number  of 
notes  per  Octave  is  limited,  and  cannot  furnish 
all  the  varieties  of  pitch  required  in  just  in- 
tonation. A  few  scales  may,  indeed,  be  tuned 
X)erfectly ;  but  if  so,  certain  notes  which  belong 
to  other  scales  will  be  missing.  Compromise 
then  becomes  a  mechanical  necessity;  and  it 
is  found  that  by  putting  most  of  the  consonant 
intervals,  except  the  Octave,  slightly  out  of 
tune,  the  number  of  notes  required  in  modula- 
tion may  be  considerably  reduced,  without  too 
much  offence  to  the  ear.  This  mode  of  tuning 
is  called  Temperament,  and  is  now  usually 
applied  to  all  instruments  with  fixed  tones. 
And  although  voices,  violins,  and  trombones 
naturally  have  no  need  of  temperament,  they 
must  all  conform  to  the  intonation  of  any 
tempered  instrument  which  is  played  in  concert 
with  them. 

We  shall  omit  from  the  present  article  all 
reference  to  the  arithmetical  treatment  of 
temperament,  and  simply  deal  with  its  phyaeal 
and  audible  effects.  We  shall  describe  the 
means  by  which  any  student  may  obtain  for 
himself  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  point  out  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
such  knowledge  will  probably  lead  him.'  The 
first  and  most  important  thing  is  to  learn  by 
experience  the  effect  of  temperament  on  the 
quality  of  musical  chords.  To  carry  out  this 
study  properly  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  in- 
strument which  is  capable  of  producing  all  the 
combinations  of  notes  used  in  harmony,  of 

I  Some  theorists  exclude  the  Harmonic  Seventh  from  the 
list  of  elementary  Intervals,  but  It  Is  often  heard  m  unac- 
companied vocal  harmony.    See  below,  p.  606. 

•  Those  who  wIAh  to  study  the  subject  more  In  detail 
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sustaining  the  sound  as  long  as  may  be 
and  of  distinguishing  clearly  between  just  and 
tempered  intonation.  These  conditions  are 
not  fulfilled  by  the  pianoforte;  for,  owing  to 
the  soft  quality  of  its  tones,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  they  die  away,  it  does  not  make 
the  effects  of  temperament  acutely  f eit.  The 
oigan  is  more  useful  for  the  purpose,  since  its 
full  and  sustained  tones,  especially  in  the  reed 
stops,  enable  the  ear  to  perceive  differences  of 
tuning  with  greater  facility.  The  harmonium 
is  superior  even  to  the  oigan  for  illustrating 
errors  of  intonation,  being  leas  troublesome  to 
tune  and  leas  liable  to  alter  in  pitch  from  varia- 
tion of  temperature  or  lapse  of  time. 

By  playing  a  few  chords  on  an  ordinary  har- 
monium and  listening  carefully  to  the  effect, 
the  student  will  perceive  that  in  the  usual 
mode  of  tuning,  called  Equal  Temperament, 
only  one  consonant  interval  has  a  smooth  and 
oontinuous  sound,  namely  the  Octave.  All  the 
others  are  interrupted  by  beatSf  that  is  to  say, 
by  regulariy  recurring  throbs  or  pulsations, 
which  mark  the  deviation  from  exact  con- 
sonance. For  example,  the  Fifth  and  Fourth, 
as  at  (x),  are  each  made  to  give  about  one  beat 
per  second.  This  error  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  notice,  but  in  the  Thirds  and 
Sixths  the  case  is  very  different.  The  Major 
Third,  as  at  (y),  gives  nearly  twdve  beats  per 
second:  these  are  rather  strong  and  distinct, 
and  become  still  harsher  if  the  interval  is 
extended  to  a  Tenth  or  a  Seventeenth.  The 
Major  Sixth,  as  at  (s),  gives  about  ten  beats 
per  second,  which  are  so  violent,  that  this 
interval  in  its  tempered  foim  barely  escapes 
being  reckoned  as  a  dissonance. 
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The  Difference-Tones  resulting  from  these 
tempered  chords  are  also  thrown  very  much  out 
of  tune,  and,  even  when  too  far  apart  to  beat, 
still  produce  a  disagreeable  effect,  especially 
on  the  organ  and  the  harmonium.  [Resultant 
Tones.]  The  degree  of  harshness  arising  from 
this  source  varies  with  the  distribution  of  the 
notes;  the  worst  results  being  produced  by 
chords  of  the  following  types  — 


By  playing  these  examples,  the  student  will 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  alteration  which  chords 
undeigo  in  equal  temperament.  To  understand 
it  thoroughly,  he  should  try  the  following 
simple  experiment.  'Take  an  ordinary  har- 
monium and  tune  two  chords  perfect  on  it. 
One  is  scarcely  enough  for  comparison.  To 
tune  the  triad  of  G  major,  first  raise  the  G  a 
very  little,  by  scraping  the  end  of  the  reed,  till 
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llie  Fifth,  C-O,  is  dead  in  tune.  Then  flatten 
the  Third  £,  by  scraping  the  shank,  till  the 
triad  C-E-G  is  dead  in  tune.  Then  flatten 
P  till  F-C  is  perfect,  and  A  till  F-A-C  is 
perfect.  The  notes  used  are  easily  restored  by 
toning  to  their  Octaves.  The  pure  chords  ob- 
tained by  the  above  process  offer  a  remarkable 
eontrast  to  any  other  chords  on  the  instrument.  '* 
Itisoniy  by  making  one's  self  practically  familiar 
with  these  facts,  that  the  nature  of  tempera- 
ment can  be  clearly  understood,  and  its  effects 
in  the  orchestra,  or  in  accompanied  singing, 
properly  appreciated. 

Against  ite  defects,  equal  temperament  has 
one  great  advantage  which  specially  adapts  it 
to  instruments  with  fixed  tones,  namely  its 
extreme  amplicity  from  a  mechanical  point  of 
ynew.  It  is  the  only  system  of  tuning  which 
ia  complete  with  twdve  notes  to  the  Octave. 
Tins  result  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 
If  we  start  from  any  note  on  the  keyboard  (say 
Qt^),  and  proceed  along  a  series  of  twelve 
(tempered)  Fifths  upwards  and  seven  Octaves 
downwards  thus  — 


p^^p^ 


we  come  to  a  note  (Ff)  identical  with  our 
original  one  (GW.  But  this  identity  is  only 
trrived  at  by  each  Fifth  being  tuned  somewhat 
too  flat  for  exact  consonance.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Fifths  were  timed  perfect,  the  last  note  of 
the  series  (Ff )  would  be  sharper  than  the  first 
note  (GtT)  by  a  small  interval  called  the  'Comma 
of  Pythagoras,'  which  is  about  one-quarter  of 
a  Semitone.  Hence  in  equal  temperament,  each 
Fifth  ought  to  be  made  flat  by  one-twelfth  of 
this  Comma;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
accomplish  this  practically,  and  the  error  is 
always  found  to  be  greater  in  some  Fifths  than 
in  others.  If  the  theoretic  conditions  which 
the  name  'equal  temperament'  implies,  could 
be  realised  in  the  tuning  of  instruments,  the 
Octave  would  be  equally  divided  into  twelve 
Semitones,  six  Tones,  or  three  Major  Thirds. 
Perfect  accuracy,  indeed,  is  impossible  even 
with  the  best-trained  ears,  but  the  following 
TOle,  given  by  Mr.  Ellis,  is  much  less  variable 
hi  ite  results  than  the  ordinary  process  of 
SMwork.  It  is  this:  —  'Make  all  the  Fifths 
which  lie  entirely  within  the  Octave  middle  c' 
to  treble  c"  beat  once  per  second ;  and  make 
those  which  have  their  upper  notes  above  treble 
^'  beat  three  times  in  tuH)  seconds.  Keeping 
tile  Fifth  treble  f  and  treble  cf'  to  the  last, 
it  should  beat  once  in  between  one  and  tvfo 

>  Boiaaquet*  Temperament,  p.  0. 


seoonds.'*  In  ordinary  practice,  however,  nmoh 
rougher  approximations  are  found  sufficient. 

The  present  system  of  tuning  by  equal  tem- 
perament was  introduced  into  England  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date.  In  1854  organs 
built  and  tuned  by  this  method  were  sent  out 
for  the  first  time  by  Messrs.  Gray  &  Davison, 
Walker,  and  Willis.  1854  is  therefore  the  date 
of  its  definite  adoption  as  the  trade  usage  in 
England.  There  was  no  equally  tempered  organ 
of  English  make  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851 ;  and  before  that  time  the  present  system 
appears  to  have  been  only  used  in  a  few  isolated 
cases,  as  in  the  organ  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tjme,  which  was  returned  in  1842.  For 
the  pianoforte  equal  temperament  came  into  use 
somewhat  earlier  than  for  the  organ.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  works  of  Messrs.  Broadwood 
about  1846.  In  France  the  change  had  already 
taken  place,  for  M.  Aristide  Cavaill^-Col  stated 
that  from  1835  be  consistently  laboured  to 
carry  out  the  equal  principle  in  the  tuning  of 
his  organs.*  What  little  is  known  of  the  history 
of  temperament  in  Germany  seems  to  show 
that  the  new  tuning  was  employed  there  at  a 
still  earlier  date,  but  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  equally  tuned  organs  had  not 
become  general  even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Mozart  (died  1791).  Emanuel  Bach  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  musician  who  advocated  in 
a  prominent  manner  the  adoption  of  equal 
temperament,  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
unusual  in  his  day.*  His  father  is  also  said  to 
have  employed  this  system  on  his  own  clavi- 
chord and  harpsichord ;  but  even  his  authority 
was  not  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  his  con- 
temporary Silbermann,  the  famous  organ-builder 
(1683-1753).  {Still  he  must  have  obtained 
some  practical  system  of  temperament,  since 
the  'Wohltemperirtes  Clavier' would  not  have 
been  tolerable  to  the  ear  without  some  modifica- 
tion of  just  intonation,  however  rough.]  An 
eariier  builder,  Schnitger,  is  said  to  have  used 
something  approaching  it  in  the  organ  built  by 
him  about  1688-93,  in  the  S.  Jacobi  Church  at 
Hamburg.  Before  that  time  the  system  appears 
to  have  had  hardly  more  than  a  theoretic 
existence  in  Europe. 

The  mode  of  tuning  which  prevailed  before 
the  introduction  of  equal  temperament  is  called 
the  Meantone  System.*  It  has  hardly  yet  died 
out  in  England,  for  it  may  still  be  heard  on  a 
few  organs  in  country  churches.  According  to 
Don  B.  Yfiiguez,  organist  of  Seville  Cathedral, 
the  meantone  system  is  generally  maintained  on 
Spanish  organs,  even  at  the  present  day.'  Till 
late  in  the  18th    centiuy,  this  tuning,  or  a 

•  Bosaoquet»  Temperament,  p.  6. 

3  EU10,  In  Nat%are  (or  August  8.  1878.  d.  383. 

4  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  Vertuch  uber  die  loanre  Art  das  Claoler 
Ctt  tpteien,  Elnleltung.  sect.  14 ;  published  1763. 

s  othenrtoe  Mesotonic:  bo  called  because  In  this  tuning 
the  Tone  is  a  mean  between  the  Major  and  the  Minor  Tones 
of  Just  Intonation;  or  half  a  Major  Third.    See  j».  63. 
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closely  allied  variety,  was  almost  univBraally 
employed,  both  in  EIngland  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. It  was  invented  by  the  Spanish  musician 
Salinas,  who  was  born  at  Burgos  in  1513,  lived 
for  many  years  in  Italy,  and  died  at  Salamanca 
in  1590.^  On  account  of  its  historical  interest, 
as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merits,  the  meantone 
system  requires  a  short  explanation.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  take  equal  temperament  as  the 
standard  of  comparison,  and  to  measure  the 
meantone  intervals  by  the  number  of  equal 
Semitones  they  contain.  The  relations  of  the 
two  systems  may  therefore  be  described  as 
follows. 

If  we  start  from  say  D  on  the  keyboard,  and 
proceed  along  a  series  of  four  equal  temperament 
Fifths  upwards  and  two  Octaves  downwards, 
thus  — 


if  J  ^jj  Jj  I  Id  II 

we  arrive  at  a  note  (Ft)  which  we  employ  as 
the  Major  Third  of  our  original  note  (D).  This 
tempered  interval  (D-FS)  is  too  sharp  for 
exact  consonance  by  nearly  onenseventh  of  a 
Semitone ;  but  if  we  make  these  Fifths  flatter 
than  they  would  be  in  equal  temperament,  then 
the  interval  I>-F(  will  approach  the  perfect 
Major  Third.  We  may  thus  obtain  a  niunber 
of  systems  of  tuning  according  to  the  precise 
amount  of  flattening  we  choose  to  assign  to  the 
Fifth.  Of  this  class  the  most  important  is  the 
Meantone  System,  which  is  tuned  according 
to  the  following  rule.  First,  make  the  Major 
Third  (say  D-FS)  perfect;  then  make  all  the 
intermediate  Fifths  (I>-A-E-B-FJ)  equally 
flat  by  trial.  After  a  little  practice  this  can 
be  done  by  mere  estimation  of  the  ear ;  but  if 
very  accurate  results  are  desired,  the  following 
method  may  be  used.  A  set  of  tuning-forks 
should  be  made  (say  at  French  pitch)  giving 
c'=  260-2,  g" «  389.1,  d'  =  290-9,  a'  =  435  vibra- 
tions per  second.  The  notes  </,  g^,  d',  a',  of  the 
instrument  should  be  tuned  in  unison  with  the 
forks,  and  all  other  notes  can  be  obtained  by 
perfect  Major  Thirds  and  perfect  Octaves  above 
or  below  these. 

There  is  one  difficulty  connected  with  the  use 
of  the  meantone  system,  namely  that  it  requires 
more  than  twelve  notes  to  the  Octave,  in  order 
to  enable  the  player  to  modulate  into  any  given 
key.  This  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  system ; 
for  as  twelve  meantone  Fifths  fall  short  of  seven 
Octaves,  the  same  sound  cannot  serve  both  for 
Gt^  and  for  Ft.  Hence  if  we  tune  the  following 
series  of  meantone  fifths 

Et?-Bt?-F-0-G-D-A-E-B-F|-C|-G| 

on  the  piano,  or  on  any  other  instrument  with 
twelve  notes  to  the  Octave,  we  shall  have  only 
six  Major  scales  (Bt?,  F,  C,  G,  D,  A),  and  three 

<  The  InveotloD  of  this  temperament  has  alBO  been  at- 
tributed to  Zarllno  and  to  Quldo  d'  Aresso. 


Minor  scales  (G,  D,  A).  When  the  remoter 
keys  are  required,  the  player  has  to  strike  Of 
instead  of  At?,  or  &  instead  of  D(,  producing 
an  intolerable  effect.  For  in  the  meantone 
system  the  interval  Gt-Fp  is  sharper  than  the 
perfect  Fifth  by  nearly  one-third  of  a  Semitone, 
and  the  four  intervals  B-Et?,  F|-Bt?.  Cf-F, 
G(-C,  are  each  sharper  than  the  perfect  Major 
Third  by  more  than  three-fifths  of  a  Semitone. 
The  extreme  roughness  of  these  chords  caused 
them  to  be  compared  to  the  howling  of  wolves. 

[WOLP.] 

To  get  rid  of  the  'wolves'  many  plans  were 
tried.  For  instance,  the  Gt  was  sometimes 
raised  till  it  stood  halfway  between  G  and  A; 
but  the  result  was  unsatisfactory,  for  the  error 
thus  avoided  in  one  place  had  to  be  distributed 
elsewhere.  This  was  called  the  method  of 
Unequal  Temperament,  in  which  the  notes 
played  by  the  white  keys  were  left  in  the 
meantone  s3nBtem,  while  the  error  was  accumu- 
lated on  those  played  by  the  black  lieyB.  The 
more  usual  scales  were  thus  kept  tolerably  in 
time  while  the  remote  ones  were  all  more  or  less 
false.  Such  a  makeshift  as  this  could  not  be 
expected  to  succeed,  and  the  only  purpose  it 
served  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  adoption 
of  equal  temperament. 

The  meantone  system  is  sometimes  described 
as  an  'unequal  temperament,'  but  wrongly, 
since  in  it  the  so-called  'good  keys'  are  all 
equally  good;  the  'bad  keys'  are  simply  those 
for  which  the  necessary  notes  do  not  exist  when 
the  system  is  limited  to  twelve  notes  per 
Octave.  The  defect  therefore  lies  not  in  the 
system  itself,  but  in  its  application,  and  the 
only  legitimate  remedy  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  notes,  and  so  provide  a  more  extended  series 
of  Fifths.  This  was  well  understood  from  the 
first,  for  we  find  that  as  early  as  the  16th 
century  many  organs  were  constructed  with 
extra  notes.'  Salinas  tells  us  that  he  had 
himself  played  on  one  in  the  Dominican 
Monastery  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence. 
Similar  improvements  were  attempted  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  deed  of  sale  of  the  organ  built  by 
Father  Smith  in  1682-^  for  the  Temple 
Church,  London,  special  mention  is  made  of 
the  additional  notes,  which  were  played  in  the 
following  manner : — two  of  the  black  keys  were 
divided  crosswise ;  the  front  halves,  which  were 
of  the  usual  height,  pla3dng  GS  and  Et?;  the 
back  ones,  which  rose  above  them,  At?  and 
Dt.  About  1865  this  organ  was  tuned  for 
the  first  time  in  equal  temperament,  but  the 
extra  keys  were  not  removed  till  1878.  The 
same  method  was  followed  in  designing  another 
organ  of  Father  Smith's,  which  was  built  for 
Durham  Cathedral  in  1684--85,  although  the 
additional  notes  do  not  appear  to  have  been 


>  The  extra  notes  were  sometlmee  called  'Quutertonei** 
not  a  very  suitable  name,  since  a  Quartertone  is  not  a 
.  an  Interval,  and  the  Senut 
the  meantone  system. 
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actnallj  supplied  till  1691.^  A  different  but 
equally  ingenious  plan  of  controlling  the  extra 
notes  was  used  in  the  organ  of  the  Foundling 
Hoqsital,  London.'  Here  the  keyboard  was  of 
the  ordinary  form,  without  any  extra  keys; 
but  by  means  of  a  special  mechanism  four 
•diditional  notes,  Df?,  At?,  DS,  A(,  could  be 
aobstituted  at  pleasure  for  C|,  G|,  Et?,  Bt?  of 
the  usual  series.  Close  to  the  draw-stops  on 
either  side  there  was  a  handle  or  lever  working 
in  t  h(xizontal  cutting,  and  having  three  places 
of  rest.  When  both  handles  were  in  the  mid 
poatioD,  the  series  of  notes  was  the  same  as  on 
an  ordinary  instrument,  namely 

Et^-Bl^F-C-G-D-A-E-B-FJ-CJ-G  J ; 

hut  when  the  handles  on  both  mdes  were 
moved  in  the  outward  direction,  the  Et?  and 
Bt^  pipes  were  shut  off,  and  the  Df  and  A% 
were  brought  into  operation.  The  use  of  this 
mechanism  was  afterwards  misunderstood,  the 
fevers  were  nailed  up  for  many  years,  and  at 
fest  removed  in  1848 ;  but  the  tuning  remained 
tmaltered  tiU  1855,  when  the  organ  itself  was 
renun'ed  and  a  new  one  built  in  its  place.  [It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  this  organ,  built 
by  Parker,  was  the  instrument  presented  to 
the  Hospital  by  Handel,  but  it  has  been  proved 
that  as  it  was  erected  in  1769  Handel  could 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  See  Mtu. 
Tima,  1902,  p.  308  ff.] 

Thelong  contest  between  the  differentsystems 
of  tuning  having  practically  come  to  an  end, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  what  we  have 
gained  or  lost  by  the  change.  The  chief 
advantage  of  equal  temperament  is  that  it 
provides  keyed  instruments  with  unlimited 
facility  of  modulation,  and  places  them,  in  this 
lespect,  more  on  a  level  with  the  voice,  violin, 
and  trombone.  It  has  thus  assisted  in  the 
fonnation  of  a  style  of  composition  and  execu- 
tion suited  to  the  pianoforte.  It  is  the  only 
system  of  intonation  which,  in  concerted  music, 
ean  be  produced  with  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  on  every  kind  of  instrument.  Its 
deviations  from  exact  consonance,  though  con- 
sderable,  can  be  concealed  by  means  of  im- 
Rstained  harmony,  rapid  movement,  and  soft 
<)uaUty  of  tone,  so  that  many  ears  never  perceive 
them.  By  constantly  listening  to  the  equally 
tempered  scale,  the  ear  may  be  brought  not 
<^y  to  tolerate  its  intervals,  but  to  prefer  them 
to  those  of  any  other  system,  at  least  as  far  as 
i&elody  is  concerned.  It  has  proved  capable 
of  being  applied  even  to  music  of  a  high  order, 
*nd  its  adoption  may  be  considered  an  artistic 
■uccesB.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
the  change  has  been  highly  advantageous.  It 
has  enabled  the  maker  of  the  pianoforte  or  the 

'  9?  ^  ni-  IK  534.  note. 
Jjne  bMory  of  thu  Instrument  has  been  carefuIlF  In- 


organ  to  obviate  a  serious  imperfection  without 
disturbing  the  traditional  structure  of  the  in- 
strument ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  alterations 
both  in  the  internal  mechanism  and  in  the 
form  of  keyboard  would  have  been  necessary  if 
musicians  had  insisted  that  the  'wolves'  should 
be  got  rid  of  without  abolishing  the  old  tuning. 
Trade  usage  will,  therefore,  be  strongly  on 
the  sde  of  equal  temperament  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  and  any  attempt  to  recover  the  mean- 
tone  system  can  only  be  made  on  a  small  scale, 
and  for  special  purposes.  Still,  as  many  writers 
have  pointed  out,  such  a  limited  restoration 
would  be  useful.  It  would  enable  us  to  hear 
the  music  of  the  earlier  composers  as  they  heard 
it  themselves.  The  ecclesiastical  compositions 
of  Bach,  and  all  the  works  of  Handel  and  his 
predecessors  as  far  back  as  the  16th  century, 
were  written  for  the  meantone  system.  By 
performing  them  in  equal  temperament  we  fail 
to  realise  the  original  intention.  This  would 
not  be  matter  for  regret  if  the  old  music  wefe 
improved  by  our  alteration ;  but  such  is  certainly 
not  the  case.  The  tuning  in  which  the  old 
composers  worked  is  far  more  harmonious  than 
that  which  has  replaced  it.  This  much  is 
generally  admitted  even  by  those  who  do  not 
favour  any  attempt  to  restore  the  meantone 
system.  They  sometimes  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  Sebastian  Bach,  and  quote  his  approval  of 
equal  temperament  as  a  reason  why  no  other 
timing  should  be  used.  But  in  reality  very 
little  is  certainly  known  of  Bach's  relations  to 
the  subject .  We  are  told  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  time  his  own  clavichord  and  harpsichord 
equally,  though  the  organ  still  remained  in  the 
meantone  system.  This  statement  is  borne 
out  by  internal  evidence.  In  Bach's  organ 
works  the  remoter  keys  are  scarcely  ever 
employed,  while  no  such  restrictions  are  observ- 
able in  his  works  for  the  clavichord.  With  his 
preference  for  a  wide  range  of  modulation  he 
would  naturally  find  the  limits  of  the  old- 
fashioned  meantone  organ  irritating,  and  we 
can  easily  understand  that  he  would  have 
favoured  any  tuning  which  made  all  the  keys 
available.  He  would  doubtless  have  welcomed 
any  practical  method  of  extending  the  meantone 
system ;  but  to  provide  tliis  was  a  task  beyond 
the  inventive  capacityof  that  age.  His  authority 
then  may  fairly  be  quoted  to  show  that  all  the 
keys  must  be  in  tune  to  the  same  degree ;  but 
this  condition  can  be  realised  by  many  other 
systems  besides  temperament  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  notes  is  provided  in  each  Octave. 
If  the  question  were  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  authority  alone,  we  might  quote  the  names 
of  many  musicians  of  the  18th  century  who 
were  acquainted  with  both  kinds  of  tempera- 
ment, and  whose  judgment  was  directly  opposed 
to  that  of  Bach.  But  this  style  of  argument, 
always  inconclusive,  will  appear  peculiarly  out 
of  place  when  we  consider  what  changes  music 
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has  passed  through  sinoe  Bach's  day.  That 
the  defects  of  equal  teoiperameiit  were  not  so 
noticeable  then  as  now,  may  be  attributed  both 
to  the  different  kind  of  instrument  and  the 
different  style  of  composition  which  have  since 
been  developed.  The  clavichord,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  an  especial  favourite  with  Bach, 
was  characterised  by  a  much  softer  quality  of 
tone,  and  feebler  intensity,  than  the  modem 
pianoforte.  Again,  composers  of  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  relied  for  effect  chiefly  on  vigorous 
counterpoint  or  skilful  imitation  between  the 
various  melodic  parts,  and  not  on  the  thick 
chords  and  sustained  harmonies  which  have 
become  so  marked  a  feature  in  modem  music. 
Owing  to  these  changed  conditions  the  evils  of 
temperament  are  greatly  intensified  nowadays, 
anid  the  necessity  for  some  remedy  has  become 
imperative.  There  is  but  one  direction  in 
which  an  efficient  remedy  can  be  found,  namely 
in  the  use  of  some  more  harmonious  form  of 
intonation  than  that  which  at  present  prevails. 
It  is  only  by  the  help  of  an  instrument  on 
which  the  improved  systems  of  tuning  can  be 
employed  in  an  adequate  manner,  that  the 
student  will  be  able  to  estimate  their  value. 
Such  an  instrument  we  will  now  proceed  to 
describe. 

If  we  wish  to  employ  any  other  system  of 
tuning  than  equal  temperament,  we  must  in- 
crease the  number  of  notes  per  Octave,  since  the 
ordinary  twelve  notes,  unless  tuned  equally, 
are  uscjess  for  anything  beyond  illustration 
or  experiment.  The  methods  used  by  Father 
Smith  and  by  Handel  cannot  be  followed  nowa- 
days. The  ordinary  keyboard  is  already  so 
unsymmetrical,  that  the  insertion  of  a  few 
additional  black  or  white  keys  would  make  it 
almost  unplayable;  and  the  changing  of  levers 
would  be  a  troublesome  interruption  of  the 
performance.  The  on^y  way  to  bring  the 
improved  s3nBtems  of  temperament  within  the 
range  of  jxactical  music,  is  to  remodel  and 
simplify  the  keyboard.  Thia  has  been  done 
in  different  ways  by  several  inventors  of  late 
years.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Musical  Association 
of  London  on  May  1,  1S75,  an  organ  on  which 
one  of  the  stops  was  tuned  according  to  the 
meantone  system  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  H.  M. 
Bosanquet,  of  8.  John's  College,  Oxford.  The 
keyboard  of  this  instrument  —  which  is  now  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  —  is  arranged 
symmetrically,  so  that  notes  occupying  the  same 
relative  position  always  make  the  same  musical 
interval.  There  are  twelve  finger  keys  in  the 
Octave,  of  which  seven  as  usual  are  white  and 
five  black.  The  distance  across  from  any  key 
to  its  Octave,  center  to  center,  is  six  inches; 
each  key  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
is  separated  on  either  side  from  the  next  key 
by  the  space  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  As  the 
Octave  is  the  only  interval  in  which  all  systems 
of  intonation  agree,  keys  an  Octave  apart  are 


on  the  same  level  with  each  other.  The  rest 
of  the  keys  are  placed  at  various  points  higher 
or  lower  to  correspond  with  the  deviations  of  iha 
pitch  of  their  notes  from  equal  temperament. 
Thus  the  G  key  is  placed  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
farther  back,  and  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  higher 
than  the  G.  The  D  key  recedes  and  riaes  to 
the  same  extent  relatively  to  the  G,  and  ao 
with  the  rest.  After  twelve  Fifths  we  come  to 
the  B|  key,  and  find  it  three  inches  behind  and 
one  inch  above  the  C  from  which  we  started. 
This  oblique  arrangement  enables  us  greatly  to 
increase  the  number  of  notes  per  Octave  without 
any  inconvenience  to  the  player.  At  the  same 
time  the  fingering  is  greatly  simplified,  for  any 
given  chord  or  scale  always  has  the  same  form 
under  the  hand,  at  whatever  actual  pitch  it  may 
be  played.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  decide  before- 
hand on  the  exact  key-relationship  of  the  pas- 
sage, as  it  will  be  played  in  the  same  manner, 
whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  its  analysis. 
The  advantage  of  having  thus  to  learn  only  one 
style  of  fingering  for  the  Major  scale,  instead 
of  twelve  different  styles,  as  on  the  ordinary 
keyboard,  is  self-evident.  Chromatic  notes 
are  played  according  to  the  folfowing  rule:  — 
put  the  finger  up  for  a  sharp  and  down  for  a 
flat.  This  results  from  the  principle  on  which 
the  keyboard  is  arranged,  the  higher  keys 
corresponding  to  notes  which  are  reached  by 
an  upward  series  of  Fifths,  and  the  lower  keys 
to  notes  reached  by  a  downward  series.  The 
following  diagram  shows  the  positions  of  the 
notes  on  the  keyboard  when  applied  to  the 
meantone  system:  — 
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As  all  proposed  improvements,  either  in  music 
or  anything  else,  are  sure  to  meet  with  opposi- 
tion, we  will  here  consider  some  of  the  objections 
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vUdi  may  be  made  to  the  use  of  an  instrument 
such  as  we  have  just  described.  It  is  natural 
that  the  new  fonn  of  keyboard  shoidd  be  re- 
ceived with  some  heatation,  and  that  its  style 
o£  fingering  should  be  thought  difficult ;  but  in 
fact  the  old  keyboard  is  far  from  being  a  model 
of  ainiplicity,  and  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reform  it,  independently  of  any  aim  at 
improving  the  tuning.  [See  Kjet,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
671  f.]  On  Mr.  Boaanquet's  keyboard  the 
fingering  is  of  the  simplest  possible  character, 
sod  permits  the  attainment  of  any  required  rate 
of  qwed.  All  deriraUe  combinations  lie  within 
esqr  grssp;  related  notes  being  nearly  on  the 
■BDe  levdL  To  prove  that  ordinary  music  can 
be  essily  adapted  to  the  meantone  organ, 
Mr.  Bosanquet  performed  on  it  three  of  Bach's 
pcetodes  at  the  meeting  of  the  Musical  Associa- 
tioii  already  referred  to.  There  would  be  no 
diflSculty  in  constructing  this  form  of  keyboard 
with  several  manuals,  nor  in  applying  the  same 
fjrmmetrieal  arrangement  to  a  pedal. 

The  advantage  gained  by  employing  an  im- 
proved system  of  tuning  depends  so  much  on 
the  quality  of  tone  of  the  instrument,  that  it  is 
veiy  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  sdopt  the  meantone  system  for  the  pianoforte. 
It  is  only  on  the  modem  'oonoert-grand'  that 
the  defects  of  eq  ual  temperament  are  felt  to  any 
Cresteztent,aDdit might  thereforebewell  to  con- 
rtnict  these  instruments  with  a  complete  mean- 
tone  scale.  Still,  the  result  would  hardly  be  so 
istisfactory  as  on  the  organ,  whether  used  in  solo 
perfocmanoe  or  in  leading  the  voices  of  a  choir. 

The  last  objection  which  has  to  be  considered 
is  that  enhannonic  changes  are  supposed  by 
■ome  to  be  impossible  in  any  system  of  tuning 
which  provides  distinct  sounds  for  Gt?  and  Ff . 
This  view  is  ineorrect,  as  we  shall  recognise  if 
«•  inquire  what  enharmonic  changes  really  are. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  merely  fumttno/,  being 
wed  to  avoid  the  strange  appearance  of  remote 
lEcya.  Thus  m  the  'Pro  Peocatis'  of  Roasini's 
'Stsbat  Mater,'  there  is  apparently  an  enhar- 
nonie  modulation  from  the  key  of  AQ  to  that 
ofDt?. 

3, 


But  in  reality  it  is  a  chromatic  modulation 
Innn  AQ  to  Cf ,  with  no  enharmonic  element 
vhataoever.  The  passage  would  be  played  on 
t  meanton>>  in«»t»^»Tnent  as  follows:  — 


^^^ 


It  would  be  uimeoeesary  in  general  to  translate 
passages  of  this  kind  into  correct  notation  before 
performing  them,  as  in  most  cases  the  key- 
relations  would  be  tolerably  clear,  in  whatever 
way  they  were  written.  Should  there  be  any 
chance  of  errorin  taking  the  accidentals  literally, 
a  large  acute  or  grave  mark  might  be  drawn 
across  the  staff,  to  indicate  that  the  notes  are 
to  be  played  twelve  Fifths  higher  or  lower  than 
they  are  written.  In  the  present  instance  the 
acute  mark  oould  be  used. 

Sometimes  the  enharmonic  change  is  real, 
and  not  merely  a  device  of  notation.  Take  the 
folk>wing  extract  from  'The  people  shall  hear' 
in  the  'Israel  in  Egypt':  — 


Here  B|?  must  be  played  in  the  second  bar 
and  At  in  the  third,  a  modulation  which  is 
rendered  easy  by  the  general  construction  of  the 
passage.  'EInhannonic  changes  (Hehnholtz 
remarks)  are  least  observed  when  they  are  made 
immediately  before  or  after  strongly  dissonant 
chords,  or  those  of  the  Diminished  Seventh. 
Such  enharmonic  changes  of  pitch  are  already 
sometimes  clearly  and  intentionally  made  by 
violinists,  and  where  they  are  suitable  even  pro- 
duce a  very  good  effect.' ' 

The  necessity  of  avoiding  'wolves*  in  the 
meantone  system  sometimes  restricts  the  choice 
of  notes.  Thus  in  a  passage  in  the  'Lachry- 
mosa'  of  Mozart's  Requiem:  — 


the  discord  At^-F-Bt?-Et?  must  be  played 
exactly  as  it  is  written,  owing  to  the  Bt?  and  E^ 
being  prepared.  Even  if  G(  stood  in  the  text, 
At?  would  be  substituted  in  performance,  as  the 
'wolf  Gt-Et?  is  inadmissible.  All  such  dif- 
ficulties can  be  solved  in  a  similar  way.  On 
the  other  side,  we  have  to  reckon  the  great 
variety  of  ehords  and  resolutions  which  ^re 
available  in  the  meantone  system,  but  have'no 
existence  in  equal  temperament.  Many  chro- 
matic chords  may  have  two  or  more  forms,  such 
as  the  following:  — 


each  of  which  may  be  used  according  to  the  key 
relation  of  the  context,  or  the  effect  required 

>  Sematlofu  of  TorUt  p.  513. 
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in  the  melodic  parts.  Again,  the  Augmented 
Sixth  is  much  flatter  in  the  meantone  system 
than  in  equal  temperament,  slightly  flatter  even 
than  the  interval  called  the  Harmonic  Seventh. 
When  the  strange  impression  which  it  causes  at 
first  has  worn  off,  its  effect  is  peculiarly  smooth 
and  agreeable,  especially  in  full  chords.  It  is 
also  available  as  Dominant  Seventh,  and  may 
be  written  with  the  acute  mark  (G-/P),  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  Minor  Seventh 
got  by  two  Fifths  downwards  (Gr-C-F). 

It  is  important  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
forms  of  chords  can  only  be  settled  by  actual 
trial  on  an  instrument,  and  that  the  judgment 
of  the  ear,  after  full  experience  of  the  different 
modes  of  tuning,  cannot  be  set  aside  in  favour  of 
deductions  from  any  abstract  theory.  Practice 
must  first  decide  what  chord  or  progression 
sounds  best;  and  this  being  done,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  ask  whether  theory  can  give  any 
reasons  for  the  ear's  decision.  In  many  cases 
our  curiosity  will  be  imsatisfied,  but  our  prefer- 
ence for  one  effect  rather  than  another  will 
remain  unchanged.  Neither  can  theory  solve 
those  questions  which  sometimes  arise  as  to  the 
correct  mode  of  writing  certain  chords.  All 
questions  of  notation  can  only  be  decided  by 
pla3ring  the  disputed  passage  in  some  system  of 
tuning  which  supplies  a  separate  sound  for  each 
symbol.  The  reason  why  Gt?  and  F(  were  not 
written  in  the  same  chord  was  a  purely  practical 
one ;  these  two  signs  originally  meant  different 
sounds,  which  formed  combinations  too  rough 
for  use.  Our  notation  having  been  formed  long 
beforeequal  temperament  came  into  use,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  sjonbols  do  not  correspond 
with  the  sounds.  But  they  correspond  exactly 
with  the  meantone  scales,  and  it  is  on  this 
system  of  tuning  that  all  our  rules  of  notation 
are  founded.  '  It  is  only  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  we  have  here  the  original  system, 
which  belongs  from  the  very  beginning  of 
modem  music  onward  to  our  musical  notation, 
to  sec  that  by  employing  it  we  have  the  true 
interpretation  of  our  notation;  we  have  the 
actual  sounds  that  our  notation  conveyed  to 
Handel,  to  all  before  Bach,  and  many  after 
him,  only  cured  of  the  wolf,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  their  imperfect  methods.'  ^ 

To  carry  out  any  system  of  temperament 
consistently  in  the  orchestra  is  practically  an 
impossible  task.  Tempered  intervals  can  only 
be  produced  with  certainty  on  a  small  number 
of  the  instruments,  chiefly  the  wood- wind. 
The  brass  instruments  have  an  intonation  of 
their  own,  which  differs  widely  from  either  of 
the  temperaments  we  have  described.  Thus 
the  French  horn,  whose  notes  are  the  harmonics 
arising  from  the  subdivision  of  a  tube,  gives 
a  Major  Third  much  flatter  than  equal  tempersr- 
ment,  and  a  Fifth  much  sharper  than  the 
meantone  system.  [See  Node;  and  Partial 
>  Bosanquetk  Tmnperamml,  p,  89. 


Tones.  ]  There  is  necessarily  a  great  deal  of  false 
harmony  whenever  the  brass  is  prominently 
heard  in  tempered  music.  Again,  the  tuning 
of  the  string-quartet  is  accomplished  by  just 
Fifths  (G-O-D-A-E),  but  as  these  instru- 
ments have  free  intonation,  they  can  execute 
tempered  intervals  when  supported  by  the 
pianoforte  or  organ.  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  accompaniment,  both  violinists  and  singers 
seem  unable  to  produce  equally  tempered  scales 
or  chords.  This  is  precisely  what  might  have 
been  expected  on  theoretic  grounds,  as  the 
consonant  relations  of  the  different  notes  being 
partially  lost  through  temperament,  the  altered 
intervals  would  naturally  be  difficult  to  seize  and 
render.  Fortunately,  we  have  positive  facts  to 
prove  the  truth  of  this  deduction.  The  subject 
was  carefully  investigated  by  two  French  sa- 
vants, MM.  Comu  and  Mercadier.*  They  experi- 
mented with  three  professional  players,  M.  Leo- 
nard, the  Belgian  violinist,  M.  Seligmann,  vio- 
loncellist, and  M.  Ferrand,violinistof  theOp^ra- 
Comique,  besides  amateur  players  and  singers. 
The  results  showed  that  a  wide  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  intervals  employed 
in  unaccompanied  melody,  and  those  employed 
in  harmony.  In  solo  performances,  continual 
variety  of  intonation  was  observed;  the  same 
pitch  was  seldom  repeated,  and  even  the  Octave 
and  the  Fifth  were  sometimes  sharpened  or 
flattened.  So  far  as  any  regularity  could  be 
traced,  the  intervab  aimed  at  appeared  to  be 
those  known  as  Pythagorean,  of  which  the 
only  consonant  ones  are  the  Octave,  Fifth,  and 
Fourth.  The  Pj'thagorean  Major  Third  is 
obtained  by  four  just  Fifths  up,  and  is  conse- 
quently so  sharp  as  to  amount  to  a  dissonance. 
In  melody,  a  scale  tuned  in  this  manner  is 
found  to  be  not  unpleasant,  but  it  is  impossible 
in  harmony.  This  fact  also  was  verified  by 
Comu  and  Mercadier,  who  report  that,  in  two- 
part  harmony,  the  players  with  whom  they 
experimented  invariably  produced  the  intervals 
of  just  intonation.  The  Thirds  and  Sixths 
gave  no  beats,  and  the  Minor  Seventh  on  the 
Dominant  was  always  taken  in  its  smoothest 
form,  namely  the  Harmonic  Seventh.  'I 
have  myself  observed,'  says  Helmholtz,  'that 
singers  accustomed  to  a  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment, when  they  sang  a  simple  melody  to  my 
justly  intoned  harmonium,  sang  natural  Thirds 
and  Sixths,  not  tempered,  nor  yet  Pythagorean. 
I  accompanied  the  commencement  of  the 
melody,  and  then  paused  while  the  singer 
gave  the  Third  or  Sixth  of  the  key.  After 
he  had  given  it,  I  touched  on  the  instrument 
the  natural,  or  the  Pythagorean,  or  the 
tempered  interval.  The  first  was  always  in 
unison  with  the  singer,  the  others  gave  shrill 
beats.' »      ■ 

Since,  then,  players  on  bowed  instruments  as 

t  See  EUVb  Appendix  to  the  SeruatUmM  of  Tone,  p.  787. 
s  sentatUnu  of  Tone,  p.  040. 
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well  as  singers  have  a  strong  natural  tendency 
towards  just  intervals  in  hannony ;  it  is  not  clear 
why  their  instruction  should  be  based  on  equal 
temperament,  as  has  been  the  practice  in  recent 
times.  This  method  is  criticised  by  Helmholts 
in  the  following  words:  —  'The  modem  school 
of  violin-playing,  since  the  time  of  Spohr,  aims 
especially  at  producing  equally  tempered  intona- 
tion. .  .  .  The  sole  exception  which  they  allow 
is  for  double-stop  passages,  in  which  the  notes 
have  to  be  somewhat  differently  stopped  from 
what  they  are  when  played  alone.  But  this 
exception  is  decisive.  In  double-stop  passages 
the  individual  player  feels  himself  responsible 
for  the  harmoniousness  of  the  interval,  and  it 
lies  completely  within  his  power  to  make  it  good 
or  bad.  .  .  .  But  it  is  clear  that  if  individual 
pUyers  feel  themselves  obliged  to  distinguish 
the  different  values  of  the  notes  in  the  different 
oonaonances,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  bad 
Thirds  of  the  Pythagorean  series  of  Fifths 
ihould  be  retained  in  quartet-plajring.  Chords 
of  several  parts,  executed  by  a  quartet,  often 
aound  very  ill,  even  when  each  one  of  the 
pecformers  is  an  excellent  solo-player;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  quartets  are  played  by 
finely  cultivated  artists,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
tect any  false  consonances.  To  my  mind  the 
only  assignable  reason  for  these  results,  is  that 
practised  violinists  with  a  delicate  sense  of 
harmony  know  how  to  stop  the  tones  they  want 
to  hear,  and  hence  do  not  submit  to  the  rules 
of  an  imperfect  school.' 

Helmholtz  found,  by  experiments  with  Dr. 
Joachim,  that  this  distinguished  violinist  in 
Ikying  the  unaccompanied  scale,  took  the  just 
and  not  the  tempered  intervals.  He  further  ob- 
•erves  that,  'if  the  best  players,  who  are  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  what  they  are  play« 
ing,  are  able  to  overcome  the  defects  of  their 
school  and  of  the  tempered  system,  it  would 
certainly  wonderfully  smooth  the  path  of  per- 
foraiers  of  the  second  order,  in  their  attempts 
to  attain  a  perfect  ensemble,  if  they  had  been 
iccuatomed  from  the  first  to  play  scales  by 
natural  intervals.' 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  vocal  music. 
'In  singing,  the  pitch  can  be  made  most  easily 
uid  perfectly  to  follow  the  wishes  of  a  fine  musi- 
cal ear.     Hence  all  music  began  with  singing, 
and  singing  will  always  remain  the  true  and 
natural  school  of  all  music.  .  .  .  But  where  are 
our  angers  to  learn  just  intonation,  and  make 
tbdr  ears  sensitive  for  perfect  chords  ?  They  are 
from  the  first  taught  to  sing  to  the  equally  tem- 
pered pianoforte. . . .  Correct  intonation  in  sing- 
ing is  so  far  above  all  others  the  first  condition 
of  beauty,  that  a  song  when  sung  in  correct  in- 
tonation even  by  a  weak  and  unpractised  voice 
^ways  sounds  agreeable,  whereas  the  richest 
Aod  most  practised  voiceoffends  the  hearer  when 
>t  sings  false  or  sharpens.  . . .  The  instruction  of 
our  present  singers  by  means  of  tempered  instru- 


ments is  unsatisfactory,  but  those  who  ix>8sess 
good  musical  talents  are  ultimately  able  by  their 
own  practice  to  strike  out  the  right  path  for 
themselves,  and  overcome  the  error  of  their  ori- 
ginal instruction. . . .  Sustained  tones  are  prefer- 
able as  an  acoompaiument,  because  the  singer 
himself  can  inmiediately  hear  the  beats  between 
the  instrument  and  his  voice,  when  he  alters  the 
pitch  slightly.  .  .  .  When  we  require  a  delicate 
use  of  the  muscles  of  any  part  of  the  human 
body,  as,  in  this  case,  of  the  larynx,  there  must 
be  some  sure  means  of  ascertaining  whether  suc- 
cess has  been  attained.  Now,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  beats  gives  such  a  means  of  detecting 
success  or  failure  when  a  voice  is  accompanied 
by  sustained  chords  in  just  intonation.  But 
tempered  chords  which  produce  beats  of  their 
own  are  necessarily  quite  unsuited  for  such  a 
purjwse.'  * 

For  performance  in  just  intonation  the  three 
quartets  of  voices,  strings,  and  trombones  have  a 
pre-eminent  value ;  but  as  it  requires  great  prac- 
tice and  skill  to  control  the  endless  variations  of 
pitch  they  supply,  we  are  obliged  to  have  some 
fixed  and  trustworthy  standard  by  which  they 
can  at  first  be  guided.     We  must  be  certain  of 
obtaining  with  ease  and  accuracy  any  note  we 
desire,  and  of  sustaining  it  for  any  length  of 
time.     Hence  we  come  back  once  more  to  keyed 
instruments,  which  do  not  present  this  difficulty 
of  execution  and  uncertainty  of  intonation.  The 
only  question  is  how  to  construct  such  instru- 
ments with  an  adequate  number  of  notes,  if  all 
the  intervals  are  to  be  in  perfect  tune.     Theo- 
retically it  is  necessary  that  every  note  on  the 
keyboard  should  be  furnished  with  its  Fifth, 
Major  Third,  and  Harmonic  Seventh,  upwards 
and  downwards.  There  should  be  Fifths  to  the 
Fifths,  Thirds  to  the  Thirds,  and  Sevenths  to  the 
Sevenths,  almost  to  an  unlimited  extent.  Prac- 
tically these  conditions  cannot  be  fully  carried 
out,  and  all  instruments  hitherto  constructed 
in  just  intonation  have  been  provided  with 
material  for  the  simpler  modulations  only.   One 
of  the  best-known  historical  examples  is  General 
Perronet  Thompson's  organ,  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  instruments  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.     In  each  Octave  this  organ  has  forty 
sounds,  which  may  be  divided  into  five  series, 
the  sounds  of  each  series  proceeding  by  perfect 
Fifths,  and  being  related  to  those  of  the  next 
series  by  perfect  Major  Thirds.    The  interval  of 
the  Harmonic  Seventh  is  not  given.      With  a 
regularand  consistent  form  of  keyboard  it  would 
have  been  more  successful  than  it  was,  but  the 
idea  of  arranging  the  keys  symmetrically  had 
not  then  been  developed.    The  first  application 
of  this  idea  was  made  by  An  American,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Poole,  of  South  Danvers,  Massachusetts.     His 
invention  is  described  and  illustrated  in  SiUi' 
man's  Journal  for  July  1867.      The  principle 
of  it  is  that  keys  standing  in  a  similar  position 
s  SenittHoni  of  Tone,  ppi  605-610. 
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with  regard  to  each  other  shall  always  produce 
the  same  nradcal  interval,  provided  it  occurs  in 
the  same  relation  of  tonality.  But  if  this  rela- 
tion of  tonality  alters^  the  same  interval  wiU 
take  a  different  form  on  the  keyboard.  There 
are  five  series  of  notes,  each  prooeeditig  by 
perfect  Fifths:  —  (1)  the  keynotes;  (2)  the 
Major  Thirds  to  the  keynotes;  (3)  the  Thirds 
to  the  Thirds;  (4)  the  Harmonic  Sevenths  to 
the  keynotes;  (5)  the  Sevenths  to  the  Thirds. 
TheMajor  Thirds  below  the  keynotes,  which  are 
so  of tenrequired  in  modem  muse,  as  for  instance 
in  the  thane  of  Beethoven's  Andante  in  F,  are 
not  given.  So  that  the  range  of  modulation, 
thou^  extensive,  is  insufficient  for  general 
purposes.'  [Dr.  Shoh^  Tanaka,  a  Japanese 
scientist,  inventedan '  fkiharmonium'  keyboard, 
whichis  byfarthe  least  fonnldableof  the  various 
experiments  here  referred  to.  It  contains  twenty 
keys,  or  sections  of  keys,  to  the  octave,  yet  con- 
fonns  to  the  usual  pattern  of  keyboard  in  all 
ways,  excepting  that  an  additional  (short)  black 
key  is  introduced  between  e  and  /for  «|.  Each 
of  the  other  black  keys  is  divided,  two  of  them 
(c|  and /f)  into  three  sections  each.  The  instru- 
ment was  exhibited  in  London  in  1891,  and  a 
detailed  account  of  it  appeared  in  the  Viartd^ 
jahntckHft  of  1890,  p.  1.  As  it  stands,  the  key- 
board is  absolutely  correct  for  the  key  of  C  and 
nearly  related  keys;  for  the  rest,  there  is  a 
transposing  arrang^noit,  worked  by  a  knee- 
pedal.] 

Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  notes  which 
keyed  instruments  can  furnish,  the  attempt  to 
provide  perfect  intervals  in  all  kesrs  is  rega^rded 
by  Helmholts  as  impracticable.  He  therefore 
proposes  a  system  of  temperament  which  ap- 
proftches  just  intonation  so  closely  as  to  be  in- 
distinguishablefrom  it  inordinary  performance. 
This  system  is  founded  on  the  following  facts : — 
We  saw  that  in  equal  temperament  the  Fifth  is 
too  flat  for  exact  consonance,  and  the  Major 
Third  much  too  sharp.  Also  that  the  interval 
got  by  four  Fifths  up  (D-A-E-B-F|)  is 
identified  with  the  Major  Third  (I>-F|).>  Now 
if  we  raise  the  Fifths,  and  tune  them  perfectly, 
the  interval  D-Fj^  becomes  unbearable,  being 
sharperthantheequal  temperament  Third.  But 
in  a  dounwocard  series  of  just  Fifths  the  i^tch 
becomes  at  each  step  lower  than  in  equal  tem- 
perament, and  when  we  reach  Gt^,  which  is  eight 
Fifths  below  D,  we  find  that  it  is  very  nearly 
identical  with  the  just  Major  Third  of  D,  thus  — 


^^P 


I  The  keyboard  Invented  bv  Mr.  Colin  Brown  or  Glasgow 
to  almllar  In  principle  to  Mr.  Poole^a  except  that  It  does  not 
B*TS.  ^  tvo  Mnea  of  Hjurmooic  Seventba.  See  Bosan- 
quet,  rempergment, 

„  *  In  iieneral  wtien  a  sertea  of  FIftbs  to  compared  with  a 
Major  Third,  the  number  of  Octaves  (by  whieh  we  must 
ascend  or  descend  in  order  to  bring  the  notes  into  the  same 
part  of  the  scale)  to  not  ezpresseo.  but  can  be  easily  sup- 
plied by  the  reader. 


The  best  way  of  applying  this  fact  is  to  tune  a 
series  of  eight  notes  by  just  Fifths — say  D^,  Ap, 
"E^,  B^,  F,  C,  Q,  D;  then  a  aamilar  series  form- 
ing  just  Migor  Thirds  with  these ;  whence  it  will 
result  that  the  last  note  of  the  latter  series 
(F|)  will  form  an  almost  exact  Fifth  with  the 
first  note  of  the  former  series  (Dt?).' 

In  applying  the  ordinary  musical  notation 
to  systems  of  temperament  of  this  class,  a 
difficulty  arises;    for  the  Major  Third  being 
got  by  eight  Fifths  downward,  would  strictly 
have  to  be  written  D-Gi?.     As  this  is  both 
inconvenient  and  contrary  to  musical  usage, 
the  Major  Third  may  still  be  written  D-F^ 
but  to  distinguish  this  F|  from  the  note  got 
by  four  Fifths  up,  the  following  convention 
may  be  used.     The  symbols  G\^  and  F|  are 
taken  to  mean  exactly  the  same  thing,  namely 
the  note  which  is  eight  Fifths  below  D.     We 
assume    Gt^-Dfcr-At^-Et^-Bt^-F-C-G-D-A- 
lSr-3  as  a  normal  or  standard  series  of  Fifths.. 
The  Fifth  of  B  is  written  indifiFerently  iG\^ 
or  /F(,  the  acute  mark  (/)  serving  to  show 
that  the  note  we  mean  belongs  to  the  upward, 
and  not  to  the  downward  series.     The  Fifth  of 
/F|  is  written  /C|,  and  so  on  till  we  arrive  at 
/B,  the  Fifth  of  which  is  written  llFt.     In  like 
manner,  proceeding  along  a  downward  series, 
the  Fifth  bek>w  F%  (or  Gt^)  is  written  VB,  and 
so  on  till  we  arrive  at  \F|,  the  Fifth  below 
which  is  written  UB.     The  notes  B,  E,  A,  D 
have  their  Thirds  in  the  same  series  as  theixk- 
selves,    thus     D-Ff,    \D-\Fl.     Other    notec 
have  their  Thirds  in  the  series  next  bdow, 
thus  C-\E,    lO-llE.     These   marks   may   be 
collected  at  the  signature,  like  sharps  and  flats. 
The  keys  of  A  and  £  will  be  unmarked;    the 
key  of  G  will  have  three  grave  notes,  \A,  \E^ 
\B.     When  it  is  neeessary  to  counteract  the 
grave  or  acute  mark  and  restore  the  normal 
note,    a  small   circle   (o)   may   be   prefixed, 
analogous  to  the  ordinary  natural. 

To  apply  this  mode  of  tuning  to  the  organ 
would  be  expenave  without  any  great  advan- 
tages in  return.  Ordinary  orgaz^tone,  except  in 
the  reed  and  mixture  stops,  is  too  smooth  to 
distinguish  sharply  between  consonance  and 
dissonance,  and  the  pipes  are  so  liable  to  the 
influence  of  heat  and  cold  that  attempts  to 
regulate  the  pitch  minutely  are  seldom  sue- 
cessfuL  Still  leas  would  it  be  worth  while  to 
tune  the  pianoforte  justly.  It  is  chiefly  to  the 
orchestra  that  we  must  look  for  the  develop- 
ment of  just  intonation ;  but  among  keyboard 
instnmients  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose 
is  the  harmonium,  which  is  specially  useful  as 
a  means  of  studying  the  effects  obtainable  from 
untempered  chords. 

There  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
a  harmonium,  the  tuning  of  which  may  be 

^  s  TJxe  error,  which  to  eaOed  a  'SMitoma,'  to  about  the 
0ftv-flr8t  b«t,of  a  Semitone.  Thte  system.  thercAtre^ 
differs  so  slightly  from  just  Intonation,  that  we  shall  nenoe- 
forward  treat  them  as  practically  IdeatloaL 
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oonakiered    identical   with    the    system   jast 
explained.     The   foim   of   keyboard   is   that 
which  has  ak«ady  been  described  in  connection 
with  the  xneantone  temperament;    and  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  system  of  perfect 
Fifths.     B^ng   an    experimental   instrument 
it  was  eonstructed  with  eighty-four  keys  in 
each  Oetave,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  it  is 
found  that  about  half  that  number  would  be 
sufficient.     The  fingering  of  the  Major  scale 
wwanblffg  that  ol  At?  Major  on  the  ordinary 
eyboardy    and    is   always    the   same,    from 
hatevcr  note  we  start  as  Tonic     Moreover, 
he  foim  whieh  any  given  chord  takes  does 
utA  depend  on  theories  of  tonality,   but  is 
everywhere  symmetoical.     The  above  diagram 
shows  the  poations  of  the  notes  on  the  key- 
board when  applied  to  the  system  of  perfect 
Fifths. 

It  is  nnneoeaaary  to  consider  here  the  objec- 
tions which  might  be  made  to  the  use  of  this 
tuning,  as  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  similar 
(o  those  we  have  already  noticed  in  dealing 
with  the  meantone  temperament.  But  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
enharxnonie  diange  no  more  exists  here  than 
dsewhere.  We  may  even  modulate  through 
a  series  of  dght  Fifths  down,  and  return  by  a 
Major  Third  down,  without  altering  the  pitch. 
The  pasBSge  from  a  madrigal,  'O  voi  che  sos- 
pirate,'  by  Luca  Marenzio,  quoted  on  the  top 
of  the  next  column,  illustrates  this.  In  the 
4th  bar  G)  and  CS  are  written  for  A{?  and  Dt?; 
and  in  the  5th  bar  F),  \B  and  D  for  Gt?,  \^, 
Et^,  but  the  confused  notation  would  not  affect 
the  mode  of  performance  either  with  voices  or 
the  justly  tuned  hannonium. 
The  practical  use  of  this  instrument  has 
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brought  to  light  certain  difficulties  in  applying 
just  intonation  to  ordinary  music.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty comes  from  the  two  forms  of  Supertonie 
which  are  always  found  in  a  perfectly  tuned 
Major  Scale.  Thus,  starting  from  G,  and 
tuning  two  Fifths  upwards  (G-G-D)  we  get 
what  might  beoonsidered  the  normal  Supertonie 
(D) ;  but  by  tuning  a  Fourth  and  a  Major  Sixth 
upwards  (C-F-VD)  we  arrive  at  a  flatter  note, 
which  might  be  called  the  grave  Supertonie 
(\D).  The  first  form  will  necessarily  be  en>- 
ployed  in  chords  which  contain  the  Dominant 
(G),  the  second  form  in  chords  which  contain 
the  Subdominant  (F)  or  the  Superdominant 
(\A).  Otherwise,  false  Fifths  or  Fourths  (G- 
\D;  D-\A)  would  be  heard.  The  result  is 
that  certain  chords  and  progressions  are 
unsuitable  for  music  which  is  to  be  performed 
in  perfect  tuning.  Let  us  take  the  following 
example  and  arrange  it  in  its  four  possible 
forms:  — 


q(8) (4)  


All  of  these  are  equally  Inadmissible ;  No.  1 
being  excluded  by  the  false  Thirds  (F-A; 
A-C) ;  No.  2  by  the  false  Fourth  (\A-D) ; 
No.  3  by  the  false  Fifth   (G-\D);  No.  4  by 
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the  sudden  fall  of  the  pitch  of  the  tonio.  If 
this  kind  of  progression  is  employed,  all  the 
advantages  of  just  intonation  are  lost,  for  the 
choice  only  lies  between  mistuned  intervals 
and  an  abrupt  depression  or  elevation  of  the 
general  pitch. 

The  idea  of  writing  music  specially  to  suit 
different  kinds  of  temperament  is  a  somewhat 
imfamiliar  one,  although,  as  already  remarked, 
Bach  employed  a  narrower  range  of  modulation 
in  his  works  for  the  meantone  organ  than  in 
those  for  the  equally-tempered  clavichord.  The 
case  has  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  dififerent 
instruments  of  the  orchestra,  each  of  which 
demands  a  special  mode  of  treatment,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  capabilities.  The  same  style  of 
writing  will  evidently  not  suit  alike  the  violin, 
the  trombone,  and  the  harp.  In  the  same  way, 
just  intonation  differs  in  many  important  fea- 
tures both  fromtheequal  and  from  themean  tone 
temperament;  and  before  any  one  of  these 
systems  can  be  used  with  good  effect  in  music, 
a  practical  knowledge  of  its  peculiarities  is 
indispensable.  Such  knowledge  can  only  be 
gained  with  the  help  of  a  keyed  instrument,  and 
by  approaching  the  subject  in  this  manner, 
the  student  will  soon  discover  for  himself  what 
modulations  are  available  and  suitable  in  perfect 
tuning.  He  will  see  that  these  restrictions  are 
in  no  sense  an  invention  of  the  theorist,  but  are 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  natural  relations 
of  sounds. 

If  just  intonation  does  not  permit  the  use 
of  certain  progressions  which  belong  to  other 
systems,  it  surpasses  them  all  in  the  immense 
variety  of  material  which  it  places  within  the 
composer's  reach.  In  many  cases  it  supplies 
two  or  more  notes  of  different  pitch  where  the 
ordinary  temperament  has  but  one.  These  al- 
ternative forms  are  specially  useful  in  discords, 
enabling  us  to  produce  any  required  degree  of 
roughness,  or  to  avoid  disagreeable  changes  of 
pitch.  For  instance,  the  Minor  Seventh  may 
be  taken  either  as  C-lB\^  (ten  Fifths  up),  or 
as  C-B7  (two  Fifths  down),  or  as  C-\BJ? 
(fourteen  Fifths  down).  When  added  to  the 
triad  C-\E-<5,  the  acute  Seventh,  /Bj^,  is  the 
roughest,  and  would  be  used  if  the  Minor  Third 
0-/Bi7  should  occur  in  the  previous  chord. 
The  intermediate  form,  B^?,  would  be  used  when 
suspended  to  a  chord  containing  F.  The 
grave  Seventh,  \B\^,  is  the  smoothest,  being 
an  approximation  to  the  Harmonic  Seventh. 
Many  other  discords,  such  as  the  triad  of 
the  Augmented  Fifth  and  its  inversions,  may 
also  be  taken  in  several  forms.  But  this  variety 
of  material  is  not  the  only  merit  of  perfect 
tuning.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  musical 
effect  is  the  contrast  between  the  roughness  of 
discords  and  the  smoothness  of  concords.  In 
equal  temperament  this  contrast  is  greatly 
weakened,  becatise  nearly  all  the  intervals  which 
pass  for  consonant  are  in  reality  more  or  less 


dissonant.  The  loss  which  must  result  from 
this  in  the  performance  of  the  simpler  styles  of 
music  on  our  tempered  instruments,  will  be 
readily  understood.  On  the  other  hand,  in  just 
intonation  the  distinction  of  consonance  and 
dissonance  is  heard  in  its  full  force.  The 
different  inversions  and  distributions  of  the 
same  chord,  the  change  from  Major  to  Minor 
Modes,  the  various  diatonic,  chromatic,  and 
enharmonic  progressions  and  resolutions  have 
a  peculiar  richness  and  expressiveness  when 
heard  with  untempered  harmonies. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  studying  the  different  kinds  of  tuning.  We 
have  seen  that  even  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  equal  temperament  has  been  established 
as  the  trade  usage,  other  systems  are  also 
employed.  Many  countries  possess  a  popular 
or  natiu'al  music,  which  exists  independently 
of  the  conventional  or  fashionable  style,  and 
does  not  borrow  its  system  of  intonation  from 
our  tempered  instruments.  Among  Oriental 
nations  whose  culture  has  oome  down  from  a 
remote  antiquity,  characteristic  styles  of  music 
are  found,  which  are  imintelligible  to  the 
ordinary  European,  only  acquainted  with  equal 
temperament.  Hence  transcriptions  of  Oriental 
music,  given  in  books  of  travel,  are  justly 
received  with  extreme  scepticism,  unless  the 
observer  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  intonation  and  specifies  the 
exact  pitch  of  every  note  he  transcribes.  As 
illustrations  of  these  remarks  we  may  cite  two 
well-known  works  on  the  history  of  the  art, 
Kiesewett^T^sMiiaik  derAraber,  and  Villoteau's 
Musique  en  ^gypte.  Both  of  these  authors  had 
access  to  valuable  sources  of  information  re- 
specting the  technical  system  of  an  ancient  and 
interesting  school  of  music.  Both  failed  to  turn 
their  opportunities  to  any  advantage.  From 
the  confused  and  contradictory  statements 
of  Kiesewetter  only  one  fact  can  be  gleaned, 
namely,  that  in  the  construction  of  the  lute  the 
Persians  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Middle  Age  em- 
ployed the  approximately  perfect  Major  Third, 
which  is  got  by  eight  downward  Fifths.  From 
the  work  of  Villoteau  still  less  can  be  learnt, 
for  he  does  not  describe  the  native  method  of 
tuning,  and  he  gives  no  clue  to  the  elaborate 
musical  notation  in  which  he  attempted  to  re- 
cord a  large  number  of  Egyptian  melodies.  Yet 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  denote  the  Oriental 
scales  and  melodies,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
reproduce  them  with  strict  accuracy,  had  these 
authors  possessed  a  practical  knowledge  of 
untemper^  intervals. 

It  may  be  useful,  in  concluding  this  article, 
to  refer  to  some  current  misapprehensions  on 
the  subject  of  temperament.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  improvement  of  intonation  is  a 
mere  question  of  arithmetic,  and  that  only  a 
mathematician  would  object  to  equal  tuning. 
To  find  fault  with  a  series  of  sounds  because 
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they  would  be  expressed  by  certain  figxires,  is 
not  the  kind  of  fallacy  one  expects  from  a 
mathematician.  In  pointof  fact,  equal  tempera- 
ment is  itself  the  outcome  of  a  mathematical 
discovery,  and  fumishesabouttheeasiest  known 
method  of  calculating  intervals.  Besides,  the 
tenor  of  this  article  will  show  that  the  only 
defects  of  temperament  worth  considering  are 
the  injuries  it  causes  to  the  quality  of  musical 
chords.  Next,  it  is  said  that  the  differences 
between  the  three  main  systems  of  tuning  are 
too  slight  to  deserve  attention,  and  that  while 
we  hear  tempered  intervals  with  the  outward 
ear,  our  mind  understands  what  are  the  true 
intervals  which  they  represent.  But  if  we  put 
these  theories  to  a  practical  test,  they  are  at 
once  seen  to  be  unfounded.  It  has  been  proved 
by  experiment  that  long  and  habitual  use  of 
equal  temperament  does  react  on  the  sense  of 
hearing,  and  that  musicians  who  have  spent 
many  years  at  the  keyboard  have  a  dislike  to 
just  chords  and  still  more  to  just  scales.  The 
Major  Sixth  is  specially  objected  to,  as  differing 
widely  from  equal  temi>erament.  This  feeling  is 
fio  entirely  the  result  of  habit  and  training,  that 
those  who  are  not  much  accustomed  to  listen  to 
keyed  instruments  do  not  share  these  objections, 
and  even  equally-tempered  ears  come  at  last  to 
relish  just  intervals.  We  may  Infer,  then,  that 
the  contrast  between  the  various  kinds  of 
intonation  is  considerable,  and  that  the  merits 
of  each  would  be  easily  appreciated  by  ordinary 
ears.  And  although  the  student  may,  at  first, 
beunable  to  i>erceivetheerrorsof  equal  tempera- 
ment or  be  only  vaguely  conscious  of  them,  yet 
by  following  out  the  methods  detailed  above, 
he  will  soon  be  able  to  realise  them  distinctly. 
It  need  not  be  inferred  that  equal  temperament 
is  unfit  for  musical  purposes,  or  that  it  ought 
to  be  abolisbed.  To  introduce  something  new 
is  hardly  the  same  as  to  destroy  something  old. 
An  improved  system  of  timing  would  only  be 
employed  as  an  occasional  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  equal  temperament,  by  no  means 
as  a  imiversai  substitute.  The  two  could  not, 
of  course,  be  heard  together ;  but  each  might 
be  used  in  a  different  place  or  at  a  different 
time.  Lastly,  it  is  said  that  to  divide  the  scale 
into  smaller  intervals  than  a  semitone  is  useless. 
Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  be  irrelevant. 
The  main  object  of  improved  tuning  is  to 
diminiwh  the  error  of  the  tempered  consonances : 
the  subdivision  of  the  semitone  is  an  indirect 
result  of  this,  but  is  not  proposed  as  an  end  in 
itself.  Whether  the  minuter  intervals  would 
ever  be  useful  in  melody  is  a  question  which 
experience  alone  can  decide.  It  rests  with  the 
composer  to  apply  the  material  of  mean  and  just 
intonation,  with  which  he  is  now  provided. 
The  possibility  of  obtaining  perfect  tuning  with 
lK3red  instruments  is  one  result  of  the  recent 
great  advance  in  musical  science,  the  influence 
of  which  seems  likely  to  be  felt  in  no  branch  of 
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the  art  more  than  in  Temperament.  [Reference 
to  some  other  experiments  in  the  direction  of 
keyboard  instruments  representing  just  intona- 
tion will  be  found  under  the  headings  Cabini 
and  CukooET.]  j.  l. 

TEMPEST,  THE.  There  have  been  many 
musical  settings  of  the  whole  or  part  of  Shake- 
speare's play,  although  we  have  no  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  music  used  at  its  earliest 
representation.  Robert  Johnson's  settings  of 
'Full  fathom  five'  and  'Where  the  bee  sucks' 
were  first  published  in  Wilson 's '  Cheerful  Ayres' 
in  1660,  and  are  held  to  be  the  original  set- 
tings; in  1667  Pepys  saw  the  version  by 
Davenant  and  Dryden  which  was  published  in 
1670,  and  in  1673,  Shadwell's  version,  'made 
into  an  Opera,'  was  produced  at  the  Dorset 
Gardens  Theatre.  It  is  probable  that  the 
music  by  Matthew  Locke,  the  instrumental 
numbers  from  which  were  published,  together 
with  his  'Psyche,'  in  1675,  was  composed  for 
Shadwell's  version,  and  that  there  were '  Entries 
and  Dances'  by  another  hand  (conjectured  to 
be  Draghi)  omitted  from  the  same  publication. 
About  the  same  time  appeared  a  collection 
called  'The  Ariel's  Songs  in  the  Tempest,' 
containing  four  vocal  compositions  by  Banister, 
including  'Ck>me  unto  these  yellow  sands'  and 
'Full  fathom  five,'  and  Pelham  Hmnphrey's 
'Where  the  bee  sucks.'  In  1676  and  1690 
Davenant  and  Dryden 's  version  was  reprinted, 
and  both  reprints  contain  the  song,  'Arise,  ye 
subterranean  winds, '  the  first  setting  of  which 
was  by  Pietro  Reggio,  and  was  published  in  his 
collection  of  songs  in  1680.  There  are  in  the 
same  reprints  opportunities  for  music,  such  as 
the  masque  in  Act  V.  for  which  no  contemporary 
composition  seems  to  be  forthcoming.  The 
song, '  Dear  pretty  youth '  (published  in '  Deliciae 
Musicae'  in  1695-96)  is  the  only  part  of  Henry 
Purcell's  music  to  the  play  that  was  printed  in 
his  lifetime,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  absence 
of  early  MSS.  of  the  music  he  wrote,  which 
was  published  in  1790  by  Goodison.  A  MSS., 
probably  an  old  theatre  copy,  of  about  1700- 
1710,  was  bought  at  Julian  Marshall's  sale  in 
1905  by  the  British  Museum;  it  presents  the 
same  compositions  as  are  in  Goodison 's  edition, 
and  in  a  MS.  in  Dr.  Cummings's  possession, 
which  probably  dates  from  the  third  decade  of 
the  18th  century.  Purcell's  music  is  held  by 
Mr.  Barclay  Squire  to  represent  a  third  altera- 
tion of  Dryden  and  Davenant 's  version  of  the 
play,  and  these  garbled  versions  held  the  stage 
down  to  1745-46,  when  a  return  was  made  to 
the  original  form  of  the  play,  with  Ame's 
famous  music.  In  1747  Dryden 's  version 
was  again  revived,  but  without  composer's  name 
for  the  music  performed.  (See,  on  the  whole 
question  of  these  early  versions,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  Purcell's  music,  Mr.  Barclay  Squire's 
article  in  the  SammelbAnde  of  the  Int.  Mus. 
Ges.  vol.  V.  pp.  551-55.) 
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A  new  transformation  of  the  play  into  an 
'Opera'  was  brought  out  by  Garrick  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1756,  with  music  composed  or  arranged 
by  John  Christopher  Smith.  In  1777  Sheridan 
brought  out  the  play  with  music  by  Thomas 
Linley. 

In  1831  Mendelssohn  considered  the  subject 
of  'The  Tempest'  for  an  opera,  the  libretto  of 
which  was  to  be  written  by  Immermann  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  1276).  From  Oct.  1846  he  was  in 
communication  with  Lumley,  the  lessee  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  on  the  subject  of  a  libretto 
on  the  same  subject  by  Scribe,  which  eventually 
dissatisfied  him;  it  was  set  by  Hal^vy,  and 
brought  out,  as  'La  Tempesta,'  June  8,  1850; 
it  was  given  in  Paris,  at  the  Th6&tre  Italien, 
Feb.  25,  1851. 

In  1861  Arthur  Sullivan,  on  leaving  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium,  composed  incidental 
music  to  the  play,  apparently  for  no  special 
revival,  as  its  first  performance  took  place  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  April  5,  1862.  It  is  among 
the  composer's  most  charming  works,  although 
it  bears  the  opus-number  1.  (SammelbAnde  of 
the  Int.  Mus.  Ges.  vol.  v.  pp.  551,  etc.;  in- 
formation from  Frank  Kidson,  £]sq.)         u. 

TEMPLER  UND  DIE  JtJDIN,  DER.  Opera 
in  three  acts,  text  by  W.  A.  Wohlbriick  (founded 
on  Ivanhoe),  music  by  Heinrich  Marschner. 
Produced  at  Ldpzig,  Dec.  1829. 

TEMPLETON,  John,  tenor  singer,  bom  at 
Riccarton,  Kilmarnock,  July  30, 1802.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Eklinburgh,  and  continued  to  sing  in  public 
until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  his  voice  broke. 
Appointed  precentor  in  Dr.  Brown's  church, 
Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  began  to 
attract  attention,  until  Scotland  became  too 
limited  for  his  ambition,  and  he  started  for 
London,  where  he  received  instruction  from 
Blewitt  in  thoroughbass,  and  from  Welsh,  De 
Pinna,  and  Tom  Cooke  in  singing.  In  vocali- 
sation, power,  compass,  flexibility,  richness  of 
quality,  and  complete  command  over  the  differ- 
ent registers,  Templeton  displayed  the  perfec- 
tion of  art.  Eds  first  theatrical  appearance  was 
made  at  Worthing,  as  Dermot  in  'The  Poor 
Soldier,'  in  July  1828.  This  brought  about 
engagements  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Brighton, 
Southampton,  and  Portsmouth,  and  Drury  Lane. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  in  London,  Oct. 
13,  1831,  as  Mr.  Belville  in  'Rosina.'  Two 
da3rs  later  he  appeared  as  Young  Meadows  in 
'Love  in  a  Village,'  Mr.  Wood  taking  the  part 
of  Hawthorn,  with  Mrs.  Wood  (AOss  Paton)  as 
Rosetta.  After  performing  for  a  few  months 
in  stock  pieces,  he  created  the  part  of  Raimbaut 
in  Meyerbeer's  'Robert  le  Diable'  on  its  first 
performance  in  England,  Feb.  20,  1832.  He 
appeared  as  Lopez  in  Spohr's  'Der  Alchymist' 
when  first  produced  (March  20, 1832),  Bishop's 
'Tyrolese  Peasant'  (May  8,  1832),  and  John 
Bamett's  'Win  her  and  wear  her'  (Dec.  18, 


1832) ;  but  the  first  production  of  'Don  Juan' 
at  Drury  Lane,  Feb.  5, 1833,  afforded  Templeton 
a  great  opportunity.  Signor  Begrez,  after  study- 
ing the  part  of  Don  Ottavio  for  eight  weeks, 
threw  it  up  a  week  before  the  date  announced 
for  production.  Templeton  undertook  the 
character,  and  a  brilliant  success  followed. 

Madame  Malibran,  in  1833,  chose  him  as  her 
tenor,  and  '  Malibran 's  tenor'  he  remained 
throughout  her  brief  but  brilliant  career.  On 
the  production  of  'La  Sonnambula,'  at  Drury 
Lane,  May  1,  1833,  Templeton 's  Elvino  was 
no  less  successful  than  Malibran 's  Amina. 
After  the  performance  Bellini  embraced  him, 
and,  with  many  compliments,  promised  to 
write  a  part  that  would  immortalise  him. 
'The  Devil's  Bridge,'  'The  Students  of  Jena,' 
(first  time  Jime  4,  1833),  'The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,'  'John  of  Paris,'  etc.,  gave  fresh 
opportimities  for  Templeton  to  appear  with 
Malibran,  and  with  marked  success.  In  Auber's 
'Gustavus  the  Third,'  produced  at  Co  vent 
Ciarden,  Nov.  13,  1833,  he  made  another  great 
success  as  Colonel  lillienhom.  During  the 
season  the  opera  was  repeated  one  hundred 
times.  Alfred  Bunn,  then  manager  of  both 
theatres,  so  arranged  that  Templeton,  after 
playing  in  'La  Sonnambula'  or  'Gustavus  the 
Third'  at  Covent  Garden,  had  to  make  his  way 
to  Drury  Lane  to  fill  the  r61e  of  Masaniello  — 
meeting  with  equal  success  at  both  houses. 

On  the  return  of  Malibran  to  England  in 
1835,  the  production  of  'Fidelio'  and  of  Balfe's 
'Maid  of  Artois'  (May  27,  1836)  brought  her 
and  Templeton  again  together.  Templeton 
took  the  leading  tenor  parts  in  Auber's '  Bronze 
Horse'  (1836),  in  Harold's  'Corsair'  (1836), 
Rossini's  'Siege  of  Corinth'  (1836),  in  Balfe's 
'Joan  of  Arc'  (1837),  and  'Diadeste'  (1838), 
in  Mozart's  'Magic  Flute'  (1838),  Benedict's 
'Gipsy's  Warning'  (1838),  H.  PhilUps'  'Har- 
vest Queen'  (1838),  in  Donizetti's  'Love  Spell' 
(1839),  and  in  'La  Favorita'  (1843)  on  their 
first  performance  or  introduction  as  English 
operas ;  altogether  plajring  not  less  than  eighty 
different  leading  tenor  characters. 

In  1836-37  Templeton  made  his  first  profes- 
sional tour  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  great 
success.  Returning  to  London,  he  retained  his 
position  for  several  years.  In  1842  he  visited 
Paris  with  Balfe,  and  received  marked  attention 
from  Auber  and  other  musical  celebrities.  The 
last  twelve  years  of  his  professional  career  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  concert-room.  In  1846 
he  starred  the  principal  cities  of  America  with 
his  'Templeton  Entertainments, '  in  which  were 
given  songs  illustrative  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  as  a  Scottish  vocalist  he  sang 
himself  into  the  hearts  of  his  countr3rmen. 
With  splendid  voice,  graceful  execution,  and 
exquisite  taste,  he  excelled  alike  in  the  pathetic, 
the  humorous,  and  the  heroic ;  his  rendering  of 
*  My  Nannie  O, ' '  Had  I  a  cave, '  *  Gloomy  winter, ' 
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'Jessie^  the  Flower  o*  Dunblane/  'Com  Bigs/ 
'The  Jolly  Beggar/  and  'A  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that/  etc.,  left  an  impression  not  easily  effaced. 
[He  gave  his  entertainment  in  Dublin  in  1849, 
with  Blewitt  as  accompanist,  w.  h.  o.  f.] 
Templeton  retired  in  1852,  and  died  at  New 
Hampton,  July  2,  1886.  w.  h. 

TEMPO  (Ital.,  also  MavimerUo;  Fr.  Mouv^ 
ment).  This  word  is  used  in  both  EngUsh  and 
German  to  express  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  a 
musical  composition  is  executed.  The  relative 
length  of  the  notes  depends  upon  their  species, 
as  ^own  in  the  notation,  and  the  arrangement 
of  longer  and  shorter  notes  in  bars  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Time,  but  the  (tctwd 
length  of  any  given  species  of  note  depends 
upon  whether  the  Tempo  of  the  whole  movement 
be  rapid  or  the  reverse.  The  question  of  Tempo 
is  a  very  important  one,  since  no  composition 
could  suffer  more  than  a  very  slight  alteration 
of  speed  without  injury,  while  any  considerable 
change  would  entirely  destroy  its  character  and 
render  it  unrecognisable.  The  power  of  rightly 
judging  the  tempo  required  by  a  piece  of  music, 
and  of  preserving  an  accurate  recollection  of  it 
under  the  excitement  caused  by  a  public  per- 
formance, is  therefore  not  the  least  among  the 
qualifications  of  a  conductor  or  soloist. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
composers  left  the  tempi  of  their  compositions 
(as indeed  they  did  the  niuinees  to  a  great  extent) 
entirely  to  the  judgment  of  performers,  a  correct 
rendering  being  no  doubt  in  most  cases  assured 
by  the  fact  that  the  performers  were  the  com- 
poser's own  pupils;  so  soon,  however,  as  the 
number  of  executants  increased,  and  tradition 
became  weakened,  some  definite  indication  of 
the  speed  desired  by  the  composer  was  felt  to 
be  necessary,  and  accordingly  we  find  all  music 
from  the  time  of  Bach '  and  Handel  (who  used 
tempo-indications  but  sparingly)  marked  with 
explicit  directions  as  to  speed,  either  in  words, 
or  by  a  reference  to  the  Mbtbonome,  the  latter 
being  of  course  by  far  the  most  accurate  method. 
[See  vol.  iii.  p.  187  ff.] 

Verbal  directions  as  to  tempo  are  generally 
written  in  Italian,  the  great  advantage  of  this 
practice  being  that  performers  of  other  nation- 
alities, understanding  that  this  is  the  custom, 
and  having  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in 
general  use,  are  able  to  understand  the  directions 
given,  without  any  further  knowledge  of  the 
language.  Nevertheless,  some  composers,  other 
than  Italians,  have  preferred  to  use  their  own 
native  language  for  the  purpose,  at  least  in  part. 
Thus  Schumann  employed  German  terms  in  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  his  compositions,  not 
alone  as  tempo-indicationsbut  also  for  directions 
as  to  expression,'  and  Beethoven  took  a  fancy 
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at  one  time  for  using  German,'  though  he 
afterwards  returned  to  ItaUan.  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  2516.] 

The  expressions  used  to  denote  degrees  of 
speed  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
which  refer  directly  to  the  rate  of  movement,  as 
Lento — slow ;  Adagio — gently,  slowly ;  Moderato 
—  moderately;  Presto  —  quick,  etc. ;  and  those 
(the  more  numerous)  which  rather  indicate  a 
certain  character  or  quality  by  which  the  rate  of 
speed  is  influenced,  such  as  Allegro —  gay,  cheer- 
ful ;  Vivcux  —  lively ;  Animaio  —  animated ; 
Maestoso — ^majestically;  Grave — ^with  gravity; 
Largo  —  broad ;  etc.  To  these  last  may  be  added 
expressions  which  allude  to  some  well-known 
form  of  composition,  the  general  character  of 
which  governs  the  speed,  such  as  Tempo  di 
MinueUo — ^in  the  time  of  a  Minuet ;  AUa  Marcia, 
Alia  Polacca  —  in  the  style  of  a  march,  polo- 
naise, and  so  on.  Most  of  these  words  may  be 
qualified  by  the  addition  of  the  terminations 
etto  and  ino,  which  diminish,  or  issimo,  which 
increases,  the  effect  of  a  word.  Thus  Allegretto, 
derived  irxycOi  Allegro,  signifies  moderately  lively. 
Prestissimo — extremely  quick,  and  so  on.  The 
same  varieties  may  also  be  produced  by  the  use 
of  the  words  moUo  —  much ;  assai  —  very ;  piit 
— more;  msTio — less;  un  poco  (sometimes  un 
pochettino*) — a  little;  non  troppo — not  too 
much,  etc. 

The  employment,  as  indications  of  speed,  of 
words  which  in  their  strict  sense  refer  merely 
to  style  and  character  (and  therefore  only 
indirectly  to  tempo),  has  caused  a  certain  con- 
ventional meaning  to  attach  to  them,  especially 
when  used  by  other  than  Italian  composers. 
Thus  in  most  vocabularies  of  musical  terms  we 
find  Allegro  rendered  as '  quick, '  Largo  as  'slow, ' 
etc.,  although  these  are  not  the  literal  trans- 
lations of  the  words.  In  the  case  of  at  least 
one  word  this  general  acceptance  of  a  conven- 
tional meaning  has  brought  about  a  misunder- 
standing which  is  of  considerable  importance. 
The  word  is  Andante,  the  literal  meaning  of 
which  is  'going,'*  but  as  compositions  to  which 
it  is  applied  are  usually  of  a  quiet  and  tranquil 
character,  it  has  gradually  come  to  be  understood 
as  s3monymou8  with  'rather  slow.'  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  direction  piit  andarUe,  which 
really  means  'going  more,'  i.e.  faster,  has  fre- 
quently been  erroneously  understood  to  mean 
slower,  while  the  diminution  of  andante, 
andantino,  literally  'going  a  little,'  together 
with  meno  andante — 'going  less '  —  both  of 
which  should  indicate  a  slower  tempo  than 
andante — ^have  been  held  to  denote  the  reverse. 
This  view,  though  certainly  incorrect,  is  found 
to  be  maintained  by  various  authorities,  includ- 
ing even  Koch's  Musikalisehes  Lexicon,  where 

_  3  Beethoven's  German  directions  occur  chiefly  from  opp, 
81a  to  101,  with  a  lew  isolated  Instances  as'raron  as  op.  128. 

4  See  BrabmsL  op.  34.  Finale. 
_  5  The  word  is  derived  from  andare,  'to  go.'    In  hto 
Sonata  op.  Bla  Beethoven  expresses  Andanle  by  the  words 
In  genhmder  Bewefftmg  —  In  going  movement. 
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piit  andante  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  slower, 
and  andantino  quicker,  than  andante.  [Ho^> 
ever  incorrect  it  may  be,  the  general  use  of 
composers  is  to  make  andantino  quicker  than 
andante.  See  vol.  i.  p.  83.]  In  a  recent 
edition  of  Schumann's  ' Kreisleriana'  we  find 
the  composer's  own  indication  for  the  middle 
movement  of  No.  3,  'Etwas  langsamer,'  incor- 
rectly translated  by  the  editor  poco  piit  andante 
which  coming  immediately  after  animato  has 
a  very  odd  effect.  Schubert  also  appears  to 
prefer  the  conventional  use  of  the  word,  since 
he  marks  the  first  movement  of  his  Fantasia  for 
Piano  and  Violin,  op.  159,  Andante  molto. 
But  it  seems  clear  that,  with  the  exception  just 
noted,  the  great  composers  generally  intended 
the  words  to  bear  their  literal  interpretation. 
Beethoven,  for  instance,  places  his  intentions  on 
the  subject  beyond  a  doubt,  for  the  4  th  variation 
in  the  Finale  of  the  Sonata,  op.  109,  is  inscribed 
in  Italian  '  Un  poco  meno  andante,  do  ^,  un  poco 
piit  adagio  come  il  tema^  —  a  little  less  andante, 
that  is,  a  little  more  slowly  like,  (than?)  the 
theme,'  and  also  in  German  Etwaa  langaamer 
ale  das  Thema  —  somewhat  slower  than  the 
theme.  Instances  of  the  use  of  piii  andante 
occur  in  Var.  5  of  Beethoven's  Trio,  op.  1,  No.  3, 
in  Brahms 's  Violin  Sonata,  op.  78,  where  it 
follows  (of  cdArse  with  the  object  of  quickening) 
the  tempo  of  Adagio,  etc.  Handel,  in  the  air 
'  Revenge,  Timotheus  cries  I '  and  in  the  choruses 
*For  unto  \js'  and  *The  Lord  gave  the  word,' 
gives  the  direction  Andante  aUegro,  which  may 
be  translated  'going  along  merrily.' 

When  .in  the  course  of  a  composition  the 
tempo  alters,  but  still  bears  a  definite  relation 
to  the  original  speed,  the  proportion  in  which 
the  new  tempo  stands  to  the  other  may  be 
expressed  in  various  ways.  When  the  speed 
of  notes  of  the  same  species  is  to  be  exactly 
doubled,  the  words  doppio  movimento  are  used 
to  denote  the  change,  thus  the  quick  portion 
of  Ex.  1  would  be  played  precisely  as  though 
it  were  written  as  in  Ex.  2. 

Brahms,  Trio,  Op.  8  (old  edition)i 

AU^;ro  doppio  movinumto. 
L     Adagio  non  troppo. 


Anothor  way  of  expressing  proportional  tempi 
is  by  the  arithmetical  sign  for  equality  (=), 
placed  between  two  notes  of  different  values. 

Thus  ^  r:  J  would  mean  that  a  crotchet  in  the 

one  movement  must  have  the  same  duration  as 

a  minim  in  the  other,  and  so  on.     But  this 

1  Beethoven's  Italian,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  faultless,  for  the  German  trandation  above  shows 
him  to  have  used  the  word  come  to  express  '  than '  Instead 
of  'like.' 


method  is  subject  to  th^  serious  drawback  that 
it  is  possible  to  understand  the  sign  in  two 
opposed  senses,  according  as  tha  first  of  the  two 
note-values  is  taken  to  refer  to  the  new  tempo 
or  to  that  just  quitted.  On  this  point  com- 
posers are  by  no  means  agreed,  nor  are  they 
even  always  consistent,  for  Brahms,  hi  his 
'Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Paganini,'  uses  the 
same  sign  in  opposite  senses,  first  in  passing 
from  Var.  3  to  Var.  4,  where  a  ^  of  Var.  4 
equals  a  J  of  Var.  3  (Ex.  3),  and  afterwards 
from  Var.  9  to  Var  10,  a  J  of  Var.  10  bemg 
equal  to  a  ^  of  Var.  9. 
8.    Var.  8. 
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Bx.4.    Var.  9. 
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Var.  10.  (J= J^ 
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A  far  safer  means  of  expressing  proportion  is 
by  a  definite  verbal  direction,  a  method  fre- 
quently adoptedi  by  Schumann,  as  for  instance 
in  the  'Faust'  music,  where  he  says  Ein  Takt 
wie  vorher  zwei  —  one  bar  equal  to  two  of  the 
preceding  movement ;  and  Um  die  Holfte  lang" 
earner  (by  which  is  to  be  understood  tvjice  as 
slow,  not  halftLS  slow  again),  and  so  in  numerous 
other  instances. 

When  there  is  a  change  of  rhythm,  as  from 
common  to  triple  time,  while  the  total  length 
of  a  bar  remains  unaltered,  the  words  Visteeso 
tempo,  signifying  'the  same  speed,'  are  written 
where  the  change  takes  place,  as  in  the  following 
example,  where  the  crotchet  of  the  2-4  move- 
ment is  equal  to  the  dotted  crotchet  of  that 
in  6-8,  and  so,  bar  for  bar,  the  tempo  is 
unchanged. 

Beethoven,  Bagatelle,  Op.  119,  No.  6. 

AUtgrttto. 

'     ^   ^    i\       ^^   I      ^:     "l~~ri     riF  ^       *f  M   ■    • 


The  same  words  are  occasionally  used  when 
there  is  no  alteration  oC  rhythm,  as  a  warning 
against  a  possible  change  of  speed,  as  in  Var.  3 
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of  Beethoven's  Variations,  op.  120,  and  also, 
though  less  correctly,  when  the  notes  of  any 
g;iven  species  remain  of  the  same  length,  while 
the  total  value  of  the  bar  is  changed,  as  in  the 
following  example,  where  the  value  of  each 
quaver  remains  the  same,  although  the  bar  of 
the  2-A  movement  is  only  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  one  of  the  foregoing  bars. 

Beethoven,  Bagatelle,  Op.  12^,  No.  1. 

AndojUe  am  vmU>.  L*isU$$o  tempo. 


A  gradual  increaseof  speed  is  indicated  by  the 
word  accderandooT8tringendo,A  gradual  slacken- 
ing by  ralientando  or  rUardandOj  all  such  effects 
being  proportional,  for  every  bar  and  indeed 
everv  note  should  as  a  rule  take  its  share  of  the 
general  increase  or  diminution,  except  in  cases 
where  an  cuxderando  extends  over  many  bars, 
or  even  through  a  whole  composition.  In  such 
cases  the  increaseof  speed  is  obtained  by  means 
of  frequent  slight  but  definite  changes  of  tempo 
(the  exact  points  at  which  they  take  place  being 
left  to  the  judgment  of  performer  or  conductor) 
much  as  though  the  words  fiit  mosso  were 
repeated  at  intervals  throughout.  Instances 
of  an  extended  accelerando  occur  in  Mendels- 
sohn's chorus,  'OI  great  is  the  depth,'  from 
'St.  Paul'  (26  bars),  and  in  his  Fugue  in  E 
minor,  op.  35,  No.  1  (63  bars).  On  returning 
to  the  original  tempo  after  either  a  gradual  or 
a  precise  change  the  words  tempo  primo  are 
usually  employed,  or  sometimes  Tempo  dd 
Tema,  as  in  Var.  12  of  Mendelssohn's  'Varia- 
tions S^euaes.' 

The  actual  speed  of  a  movement  in  which  the 
composer  has  given  merely  one  of  the  usual 
tempo  indications,  without  any  reference  to  the 
metronome,  depends  of  course  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  executant,  assisted  in  many  cases 
by  tradition.  But  there  are  one  or  two  considera- 
tions which  are  of  material  influence  in  coming 
to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject.     In  the  first 
place,  it  would  appear  that  the  meaning  of  the 
various  terms  has  somewhat  changed  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  in  opposite  directions,  the 
words  which  express  a  quick  movement  now 
aignifjring  a  yet  more  rapid  rate,  at  least  in 
.instrumental  mtisic,  and  those  denoting  slow 
tempo  a  still  slower  movement,  than  formerly. 
There  is  no  absolute  proof  that  this  is  the  case, 
but   a    comparison    of   movements    similarly 
marked,  but  of  different  periods,  seems  to  remove 
all  doubt.     For  instance,  the  Presto  of  Beetho- 
ven's Sonata,  op.  10,  No.  3,  might  be  expressed 
by  M.M.  J  a  144,  while  the  Finale  of  Bach's 
Italian  Concerto,  also  marked  Preisto,  could 
scarcely  be  pla3red  quicker  than  ^  »  126  without 
ffisadvantage.     Again,  the  commencement  of 
Handel's  Overture  to  the  'Messiah'  is  marked 
Grave,  and  is  played  about  J »  60,  while  the 
Graveof  Beethoven's  Sonata  Path^tiquerequires 


a  tempo  of  only  j  =  60,  exactly  twice  as  slow. 
The  causes  of  these  differences  are  probably,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  greatly  increased  powers  of 
execution  possessed  by  modem  instrumentalists,  « 
which  have  induced  composers  to  write  quicker 
music,  and  on  the  other,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
the  pianoforte,  the  superior  eotUentUo  possible  on 
modem  instruments  as  compared  with  those  of 
former  times.    The  period  to  which  the  music 
belongs  must,  therefore,  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  exact  tempo.     But  besides 
this,  the  general  character  of  a  composition, 
especially  as  regards    harmonic    progression, 
exercises  a  very  decided  influence  on  the  tempo. 
For  the  apparent  speed  of  a  movement  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  actual  duration  of  the 
beats,  as  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  changes  of 
harmony  succeed  each  other.     If,   therefore, 
the  harmonies  in  a  composition  change  fre- 
quently, the  tempo  will  appear  quicker  than  it 
would  if  unvaried  harmonies  were  continued  for 
whole  bars,  even  though  the  metronome-time, 
beat  for  beat,  might  be  the  same.     On  this 
account  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  effect 
to  a  composer's  indication  of  tempo,  to  study 
the  general  structure  of  the  movement,  and  if 
the  changes  of  harmony  are  not  frequent,  to 
choose  a  quicker  rate  of  speed  than  would  be 
necessary  if  the  harmonies  were  more  varied. 
For  example,  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Sonata,  op.  22,  marked  Allegro,  may  be  played 
at  the  rate  of  about  ^  »  72,  but  the  first  move- 
ment of  op.  31,  No.  2,  though  also  marked  Alle- 
gro, will  require  a  tempo  of  at  least  ^^i  120,  on 
account  of  the  changes  of  harmony  being  less 
frequent,  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
two  Adagio  movements,  both  in  9-8  time,  of 
op.  22  and  op.  31,  No.  1 ;  in  the  second  of  these 
most  bars  are  founded  upon  a  single  harmony, 

and  a  suitable  speed  would  be  about  ^  be  116, 

a  rate  which  would  be  too  quick  for  the  Adagio 
of  op.  22,  where  the  harmonies  are  more 
numerous.^ 

Another  cause  of  greater  actual  speed  in  the 
rendering  of  the  same  tempo  is  the  use  of  the 
time-signature  (^  or  alia  breve,  which  requires 
the  composition  to  be  executed  at  about  double 
the  speed  of  the  Ck>nmion  or  C  Time.  The 
reason  of  this  is  explained  in  the  article  Breve, 
vol.  i.  p.  399a.     See  also  Taoliato. 

A  portion  of  a  composition  is  sometimes 
marked  a  piacere,  or  ad  libitum,  'at  pleasure,' 
signifying  that  the  tempo  is  left  entirely  to  the 

I  Hummel.  In  his  PianoforU  Sdiool.  speaklnc  In  prelBe  of 
tbe  Metronome,  gtves  a  list  of  Inatances  of  the  variety  of 
meanings  attached  to  the  aame  words  by  different  com- 

poeera,  In  which  we  find  Prato  varying  from  ^-72  to  ^« 
224,  AUegrotrom  J-M  to  J=172,  Andante  from  ^-62 
to  N— 162  etc  But  Hummel  does  not  specify  the  par- 
ticular movements  he  quotes,  and  It  seems  prob^le  that, 
regard  being  had  to  their  varieties  of  harmonic  structure 
the  discrepancies  may  not  really  have  been  so  great  as  at 
flist  Bight  appeara 
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performer's  discretion.  Passages  so  ooarked, 
however,  appear  almost  always  to  demand  a 
slower,  rather  than  a  quicker  tempo  —  at  least, 
the  writer  is  acquiunted  with  no  instance  to 
the  contrary.  f.  t. 

TEMPO  ORDINARIO  (Ital.),  common  time, 
rhythm  of  fom-  crotchets  in  a  bar.  The  time- 
signature  is  an  unbarred  semicircle  ^ ,  or  in 
modem  form  C;  ^  contradistinction  to  the 
barred  semicircle  (I  or  0,  which  denotes  a 
diminished  value  of  the  notes,  t.e.,  a  double 
rate  of  movement.  [See  Breve;  Common 
Time  ;  Tagliato.]  In  consequence  of  the  notes, 
in  tempo  ordinario  being  of  full  value  (absolutely 
as  well  as  relatively),  the  term  is  understood 
to  indicate  a  moderate  degree  of  speed.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  Handel  employs  it  as  an  in- 
dication for  the  choruses  'Lift  up  your  heads/ 
'Their  sound  is  gone  out,'  etc.  f.  t. 

TEMPO  RUBATO  (Ital.,  UteraUy  robbed  or 
stolen  time).  This  expression  is  used  in  two 
different  senses;  first,  to  denote  the  insertion 
of  a  short  passage  in  duple  time  into  a  move- 
ment the  prevailing  rhythm  of  which  is  triple, 
or  vice  vena,  the  change  being  effected  without 
altering  the  time-^gnature,  by  means  of  false 
accents,  or  accents  falling  on  other  than  the 
ordinary  places  in  the  bar.  Thus  the  rhsrthm 
of  the  following  example  is  distinctly  that  of 
two  in  a  bar,  although  the  whole  movement  is 
3-4  time. 

SoHTTMANN,  NoTellette,  Op.  21,  No.  4. 
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In  the  other  and  more  usual  sense  the  term 
expresses  the  opposite  of  strict  time,  and  in- 
dicates a  style  of  performance  in  which  some 
portion  of  the  bar  is  executed  at  a  quicker  or 
slower  tempo  than  the  general  rate  of  move- 
ment, the  balance  being  restored  by  a  corre- 
sponding slackening  or  quickening  of  the 
remainder.  [R^bato.]  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  instances  of  the  employment  of  tempo 
ntbato  are  found  in  the  rendering  of  Hungarian 
national  melodies  by  native  artists.         f.  t. 

TEMPU8  PERFECTUM,  TEMPUS  IM- 
PERFECTTUM.  See  articles  Mood,  Notation, 
Prolation,  Time. 

TENAGLIA,  Antonio  Francesco,  was  a 
Florentine  by  birth,  but  it  was  in  Rome  that 
he  came  under  the  strong  influence  of  the  musi- 
cians of  the  17th  century,  who  had  developed 
the  operatic  song  or  aria  into  a  thing  of  beauty 
in  which  music  and  words  responded  to  each 
other.  Tenaglia  was  an  apt  pupil.  In  an  able 
appreciation  of  his  musical  gifts,  M.  Torch! 
('  CJanzoni  ed  arie  Italiane  ad  una  voce  nel  secolo 


XVII.,'  1894)  writes  that  his  power  of  dramatie 
colouring  places  him  on  the  lev^el  of  Carissimi  ; 
the  aria  'Non  ft  mai  senza  duol'  (from  a  MS.  in 
the  Bologna  Library),  that  he  picks  out  for 
especial  praise,  contains  musical  phrases  of 
much  pathos,  representing  closely  the  feeling 
of  the  words. 

At  the  present  time  little  of  Tenaglia 's  music 
is  known,  two  of  his  madrigals,  'Madonna  udite' 
and  'E  cosi  pur  languendo,'  are  in  the  'Florido 
concento  di  madrigali  in  musica  a  tre  voci. 
Parte  seconda,'  published  in  Rome  in  1653. 

The  Cecilia  Society's  publications  of  old 
Italian  music  ('Musica  scelta' :  published  by  P. 
W.  Olsen  at  Copenhagen,  about  1855)  included 
a  duet  'Ma  se  non  moto'  for  two  soprani,  and 
the  aria  'Begl'  occhi  merc^ !'  with  a  pianoforte 
accompaniment  arranged  by  Enrico  Rung. 

This  aria  was  again  printed  with  an  English 
translation,  *Take  pity,  sweet  eyes,'  by  Mary 
A.  Robinson,  in  Vol.  I.  of  'Cecilia,'  edited 
by  Prof.  Schimon  and  others  (published  by 
J.  Andr6,  Offenbach  o.M.,  1881-82),  and  aa 
arrangement  for  violin  or  violoncello  was  made 
by  Fran»  Ries ('Album-Blatter,' Leipzig,  1884). 

There  is  record  of  an  opera  composed  by 

Tenaglia;  it  is  described  in  Allacci's  Drammct- 

turgia  as  'Cleano.   Favola  musicale.    In  Roma 

per  Giacomo   Dragondelli.     1661.     Poesia  di 

Lodovico  Cortesi.    Musica  di  Anton  Francesco 

Tenaglia.'    Nothing  more  seems  to  be  known 

of  it. 

MSS.  containing  various  compositions  are 
in:  — 


BrittOi  Mvaeum.    The  Harlelan  MSS.  1265.  j>.  237  and 


BOiOfftUL  _____  ___  _- 

oompoeera  In  Rom^  'Se  fone  cbtf  confonne  vol  dlte' 
and  'MIsero  ehl  si  Ada'  for  soprano  with  basso  ooq- 
tlnuo.  by  Glo.  Fr.  Tenaglia.     (Gasparl's  Catalogue; 

ViennaHo/wmolhek.  In  MS.  17.763.  'II  noccfaler.  cbe 
toma.'^and  'O  che  bizzarro  humor/  arle  by  Antonio 
Francesco  Tenaglia.     (Mantu|ml'a  Catalogue.) 

Florence  R.  Inttttuto  Mtuicale.  MS.  Includes  three  arte 
for  solo  voice  with  flgured  bass  bv  Tenaglia.  Eltner 
mentions  compositions  In  the  BIbUothek  Wageoer 
and  m  the  Modena  Library.  q^  q^ 

TENDUCCI,  GiusTo  Ferdinando,  a  cele- 
brated sopranist,  very  popular  in  England, 
was  bom  at  Siena,  about  1736,  whence  (like  a 
still  greater  singer)  he  was  sometimes  called 
Senesino.  His  earliest  stage-appearances  in 
Italy  were  made  at  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  in  1758  he  came  to  London,  where  he  first 
sang  in  a  pasticcio  called  'Attalo.'  But  it 
was  in  the  'Ciro  riconosciuto'  of  Cocchi  that 
he  first  attracted  special  notice.  Although  he 
had  only  a  subordinate  part,  he  quite  eclipsed, 
by  his  voice  and  style,  the  principal  singer, 
Portenza,  and  from  that  time  was  established 
as  the  successor  of  Quadagni.  [He  appeared 
in  Dublin,  at  the  Smock  Alley  Theatre,  in 
Ame's  'Artaxerxes,'on  Feb,  18, 1765.  O'Keeffe 
says  that  his  singing  of  'Water  parted  from 
the  sea,'  created  a  furore ;  in  July  he  appeared 
in  'Amintas'  (his  own  alteration  of  Rolfs 
'Royal  Shepherd*),  and  on  Dec.  12,  in  his 
own  adaptation  of  'Phamaces,'  called   'The 
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Revenge  of  Athridates.'  He  remained  in 
Ireland  till  1768,  when  he  went  to  Eklinbuigh. 
He  married  a  pupil,  Mias  Dora  Maunsell  of 
Limerick,  in  August  1766.  A  romantic  account 
of  their  elopement  was  published  by  the  lady 
in  1768,  as  A  True  and  Genuine  Narrative 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tenducci.  He  published  six 
Sonatas  for  harpsichord  in  Dublin  in  1768, 
and  'A  Collection  of  Lessons'  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  stayed  during  1768-69.]  His  vanity 
and  extravagance  were  so  unbounded  that  in 
1776  he  was  forced  to  leave  England  for  debt. 
In  a  year,  however,  he  found  means  to  return, 
and  remained  in  London  many  years  longer, 
singing  with  success  as  long  as  his  voice  lasted, 
and  even  when  it  had  almost  disappeared.  In 
1783  he  sang  again  in  Dublin  with  Mrs. 
BiUington  in  'Orpheus  and  Eurydice,'  an 
adaptation  from  Gluck,  and  in  1785  he  appeared 
in  the  same  work  in  London;  he  appeared  at 
Dnuy  Lane  Theatre  as  late  as  1790.  He  also 
sang  at  the  Handel  Conunemoration  Festivals 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1784  and  1791. 
Ultimately  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  died 
there  early  in  the  19th  century. 

Tenducci  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Mosart  family  during  their  visit  to  London 
in  1764.  In  1778,  at  Paris,  he  again  met 
Mozart,  who,  remembering  their  former  inter- 
eourse,  wrote  a  song  for  him,  which  has  been 
lost.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
singing,  and  the  composer  of  an  overture  for 
full  band  (Preston,  London)  and  of  'Ranelagh 
Songs,'  which  he  sang  at  concerts.  [He  also 
composed  music  for  Captain  Jephson's  comic 
opera,  'The  Campaign,'  about  1784.  A  sketch 
of  him  by  Cosway  is  in  Lord  Tweedmouth's 
possession,  and  an  exquisite  medallion  portrait, 
etched,  is  on  the  title-page  of  the  InttrMtionB 
of  Mr.  Tenducci  to  hie  SeholarSf  published  by 
Longman  &,  Broderip  about  1785.]  f.  a.  u.  ; 
with  additions  by  w.  h.  g.  f.  and  p.  k.,  and 
information  from  R.  Hitchcock's  Irish  Stage, 
FauUtner^e  Joyrnale,  etc. 

TENEBRAE.  A  somewhat  fanciful  name 
given  to  the  Matins  and  Lauds  ^  service  of  the 
last  three  days  of  Holy  Week,  owing  to  the 
ceremonial  extinction  of  the  lights,  which  goes 
on  increasingly  through  the  service  till  it  ends 
in  the  dark. 

The  service  of  Matins  begins  with  three 
NoctumSy  each  consisting  of  three  Psalms, 
with  their  doubled  Antiphons,  a  Versicle  and 
Response,  and  three  Lessons,  each  followed  by 
its  appropriate  respond.  The  psalms  and  an- 
tiphons are  usually  sung  to  the  traditional 
plain-song  in  the  Papal  Chapel,  and  the  service 
is  thus  regulated.  At  intervals,  one  of  the 
fifteen  candles  on  the  huge  triangular  candle- 
stick by  which  the  Chapel  is  lighted  is 
ceremoniously  extinguished.  The  Lessons  for 
the  First  Noctum  on  each  of  the  three  days 
« See  MAimSb  and  Lauds. 


are  the  famous  'Lamentations,'  which  have 
already  been  fully  described.'  The  Lessons 
for  the  Second  and  Third  Noctums  are  simply 
monotoned.  Music  for  the  responds  has  been 
composed  by  more  than  one  of  the  greatest 
polyphonic  masters;  but  most  of  them  are 
now  sung  in  unisonous  plain-song.  The  Third 
Noctum  is  immediately  followed  by  Lauds, 
the  Psalms  for  which  are  sung  in  the  manner 
and  with  the  ceremonies  already  described. 
Then  follows  the  canticle  'Benedictus,'  during 
the  singing  of  which  the  six  altar  lights  are 
extinguished,  one  by  one.  And  now  preparation 
is  made  for  the  most  awful  moment  of  the 
whole  —  that  which  introduces  the  first  notes 
of  the  'Miserere.' '  The  fifteenth  candle,  at 
the  top  of  the  great  candlestick,  is  removed 
from  its  place,  and  hidden  behind  the  altar. 
The  Antiphon,  'Christus  factus  est  obediens,' 
is  sung  by  a  single  soprano  voice;  and  after 
a  dead  silence  of  considerable  duration  the 
Miserere  is  sung  in  the  manner  and  with  the 
ceremonies  described  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  216-219. 
The  Pope  then  says  an  appointed  prayer,  the 
candle  is  brought  out  from  behind  the  altar, 
and  the  service  concludes  with  a  trampling  of 
feet,  sometimes  said  to  represent  the  passage 
of  the  crowd  to  Calvary,  or  the  Jews  seizing 
our  Lord.  The  plain-song  of  the  services  is 
conveniently  found  among  the  books  printed 
by  the  Solesmes  Benedictines. 

A  minute  and  interesting  account,  though 
somewhat  deformed  by  want  of  S3rmpathy  with 
the  ancient  Ritual,  will  be  found  in  Mendels- 
sohn's letter  to  Zelter,  of  June  16, 1831.  w.  a.  r. 

TENERAMENTE;  CON  TENEREZZA -— 
'tenderly';  a  term  slightly  stronger  and  used 
more  emphatically  than  doUe,  but  having  very 
much  the  same  meaning  and  use  in  music.  A 
good  instance  of  the  distinction  between  the 
terms  is  found  in  the  lovely  second  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E  minor,  op.  90,  where 
the  subject,  at  its  first  entry  labelled  doUej  is 
subsequently  directed  to  be  played  tenerot- 
mente.  From  the  whole  character  of  the  move- 
ment it  is  evidently  intended  to  become  slightly 
more  impassioned  as  it  goes  on ;  and  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  second  and  follow- 
ing entries  of  the  subject  should  be  played  with 
more  feeling,  and  perhaps  in  less  strict  time, 
than  the  opening  bars  of  the  movement,     m . 

TENOR  (Fr.  TaHle).  The  term  applied  to 
the  highest  natural  adult  male  voice  and  to 
some  instruments  of  somewhere  about  the  same 
compass.  Its  etymology  is  accepted  as  from 
teneOf  'I  hold,'  and  it  was  the  voice  that,  in 
early  times,  held,  took,  or  kept  the  principal 
part,  the  cantcfermo,  plain-song,  subject,  air,  or 
motive  of  the  piece  that  was  sung.  Its  jBl 
clef  is  the  C  clef  on  the  fourth  line  of  =zii: 
the  stave  (in  reality  the  middle  line  of  the  great 
stave  of  eleven  lines)  generally  superseded  in 
■  See  Lamxmtations.  « See  Mihshbbm. 
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the  present  day  by  the  treble  or  G  clef,  which 
however  does  not  represent  or  indicate  the 
actual  pitch,  but  gives  it  an  octave  too  high. 
The  average  compass  of  the  tenor  voice  is  C 
to  A  or  B  (a),  though  in  laige  rooms  notes 
below  F  (&)  are  usually  of  little  avail.   In  primi- 

»(a)     -^^  or  ^:    ^^      ,^     (ft) 
^=1^  II  E   ^ 
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tive  times  it  was  natural  that  what  we  now 
call  the  tenor  voice  should  hold  the  principal 
part  to  be  sung,  should  lead,  in  fact,  the  con- 
gregational singing,  for  the  reason  that  this 
class  of  voice  is  sweeter  and  more  flexible  than 
the  bass  voice,  and  also  would  most  readily 
strike  the  ear,  as  being  the  higher  voice  in 
'  range,  until  boys  were  employed;  and  even 
then  boys  could  not  have  either  the  knowledge 
or  authority  to  enable  them  to  lead  the  singing, 
more  especially  as  the  chants  or  hymns  were 
at  first  transmitted  by  oral  tradition;  and 
females  were  not  officially  engaged  in  the  work. 
As  the  science  and  practice  of  music  advanced, 
and  opera  or  musical  drama  became  more  and 
more  elaborated,  the  sub-classification  of  each 
individual  type  of  voice  in  accordance  with  its 
varied  capacities  of  expression  would  be  a 
matter  of  course.  Hence  we  have  tenore  robusto 
(which  used  to  be  of  about  the  compass  of  a 
modem  high  ^  baritone),  ienore  di  forxa,  tenore 
di  mezzo  caraUeref  tenore  di  ffrazia,  and  tenore 
leggiero,  one  type  of  which  is  sometimes  called 
tenore  eontraUino.  These  terms,  though  used 
very  generally  in  Italy,  are  somewhat  fantastic, 
and  the  different  qualifications  that  have  called 
them  forth  are  not  unfrequently  as  much  part 
of  the  morale  as  of  the  physique.  Although 
not  only  a  question  of  compass  but  of  quality, 
the  word  'tenor'  has  come  to  be  adopted  as  a 
generic  term  to  express  that  special  type  of 
voice  which  is  so  much  and  so  justly  admired, 
and  cannot  now  be  indicated  in  any  other  way. 

Donzelli  was  a  tenore  robusto  with  a  voice  of 
beautiful  quality.  It  has  been  the  custom 
to  call  Duprez,  Tamberlik,  Wachtel,  Mongini, 
and  Tamagno  tenori  rohtulif  but  they  belong 
more  properly  to  the  tenori  di/orxa.  The  tenore 
rohuato  had  a  very  large  tenor  quality  through- 
out his  vocal  compass. 

It  is  not  easy  to  classify  precisely  such  a 
voice  as  that  of  Mario,  except  by  calling  it  the 
perfection  of  a  tenor  voice.  Mario  possessed, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  compass,  volume,  rich- 
ness, grace,  and  flexibility  (not  agility,  with 
which  the  word  is  often  confounded  in  this 
country,  but  the  general  power  of  inflecting  the 
voice  and  of  producing  with  facility  nice  grada- 
tions of  colour).  Rubini,  a  tenore  di  grazia, 
physically  considered,  was  endowed  with  an 
extraordinary  capacity  of  pathetic  expression. 


and  could  at  times  throw  great  force  into 
his  singing,  which  was  the  more  striking  as 
being  somewhat  unusual,  but  he  indulged  too 
much  perhaps  in  the  vibrato,  and  may  not 
improbably  be  answerable  for  the  vicious  use 
of  this  means  of  expression,  which,  being  now 
a  mannerism,  ceases  to  express  more  than  the 
so-called  'expression  stop'  on  a  barrel  organ. 
But  it  must  be  said  of  Rubini  that  the  vibrato 
being  natural  to  him,  had  not  the  nauseous 
effect  that  it  has  with  his  would-be  imitators. 
Davide,  who  sang  in  the  last  half  of  the  18th 
century,  must  have  been  very  great,  with  a 
beautiful  voice  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  art.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  667.]  His  son  is  said 
to  have  been  endowed  with  a  voice  of  three 
octaves,  comprised  within  four  B  flats.  This 
doubtless  included  something  like  an  octave  of 
falsetto f  which  must  have  remained  to  him, 
instead  of  in  great  part  disappearing  with  the 
development  of  the  rest  of  the  voice,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  In  connection  with  this  may 
be  mentioned  the  writer's  experience  of  a  tenor, 
that  is  to  say  a  voice  of  decided  tenor  tone. 
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limited  bass  only,  thus  showing  how  the  word 
'tenor'  has  come  to  express  quality  quite  as 
much  as  eompasa.  —  Roger,  the  eminent  French 
tenor,  overtaxed  his  powers,  as  many  others 
have  done,  and  shortened  his  active  artistic 
career.  —  Campanini  was  a  strong  tenore  di 
mezzo  earattere.  This  class  of  tenor  can  on  oc- 
casions take  parti  di  forza  or  di  grazia. 

If  the  Germans  would  only  be  so  good  as  to 
cultivate  more  thoroughly  the  art  of  vocalisa- 
tion, we  should  have  from  them  many  fine 
tenori  di  forza,  with  voices  like  that  of  Vogl. 

A  tenore  di  grazia  of  modem  times  must  not 
be  passed  without  special  mention.  Italo 
Gardoni  possessed  what  might  be  called  only 
a  moderate  voice,  but  so  well,  so  easily  and 
naturally  produced,  that  it  was  heard  almost 
to  the  same  advantage  in  a  theatre  as  in  a 
room.  This  was  especially  noticeable  when  he 
sang  the  part  of  Florestan,  in  'Fidelio,'  at 
Covent  Garden,  after  an  absence  of  some  dun^ 
tion  from  the  stage.  The  unaffected  grace  of 
his  style  rendered  him  as  perfect  a  model  for 
vocal  artists  as  could  well  be  found.  Giuglini 
was  another  tenore  di  grazia,  with  more  actual 
power  than  Gardoni.  Had  it  not  been  for  a 
certain  mawkishness  which  after  a  time  made 
itself  felt,  he  might  have  been  classed  amongst 
the  tenori  di  mezzo  earattere.  In  this  country 
Braham  and  Sims  Reeves  have  their  places  as 
historical  tenori,  and  fkiward  Lloyd,  with  not 
so  large  a  voice  as  either  of  these,  left  behind 
him,  on  his  retirement,  a  great  reputation  as  an 
artist. 

Of  the  tenore  leggiero,  a  voice  that  can 
generally  execute  fioritura  with  facility,  it  is 
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not  easy  to  point  out  a  good  example.  The 
light  tenor,  fx)inetunes  called  tenore  ooniraUino, 
has  usually  a  somewhat  extended  register  of 
open  notes,  and  if  the  singer  is  not  seen,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  imagine  that  one  is  hearing  a 
female  contralto.  The  converse  of  this  is  the 
ease  when  a  so-called  female  tenor  sings.  One 
of  these,  Signora  Mela,  appeared  at  concerts  in 
London  in  the  year  1868.  A  favourite  mani- 
festation of  her  powers  was  the  tenor  part  in 
Rossini's  Terzetto  buffo,  'Pappataci.'  These 
exhibitions  are,  however,  decidedly  inartistic 
and  inel^ant,  and  may  easily  become  repulsive. 
[For  many  years  Jean  de  Reszke,  whose  voice 
was  originally  considered  as  a  baritone,  held 
the  supreme  position  on  the  lyric  stage;  at 
present  Caruso,  a  tenore  di  mezzo  cwraUere^  and 
Bond,  a  tenore  di  grazia,  are  the  most  eminent.] 

Tenor  is  also  the  English  name  of  the  viola. 
[See  Viola.]  The  first  and  second  of  the  usual 
three  trombones  in  a  full  orchestra  are  tenor 
instruments  both  in  compass  and  clef,  the  alto 
trombone  being  now  very  little  used.  (See 
Tbombone.) 

The  Tenor  Bell  is  the  lowest  in  a  peal  of 
bells,  and  is  possibly  so  called  because  it  is  the 
bell  upon  which  the  ringers  hold  or  rest.  The 
Tenor-drum  (without  snares)  is  between  the 
ordinary  side-drum  and  the  bass-drum,  and, 
worn  as  a  side-drum,  is  used  in  foot  regiments 
for  rolls. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  continuing,  or  not,  the  use  of  the  tenor 
clef.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on  both 
ades.  It  undoubtedly  expresses  a  definite 
position  in  the  musical  scale;  and  the  power 
to  read  it  and  the  other  C  clefs,  is  essential  to 
all  musicians  who  have  to  play  from  the  music 
printed  for  choirs  and  for  orchestra  up  to  the 
present  day.  But  as  a  question  of  general 
utility  a  simplification  in  the  means  of  express- 
ing musical  ideas  can  scarcely  be  other  than 
a  benefit,  and  the  fact  that  the  compass  of  the 
male  voice  is  about  an  octave  lower  than  the 
female  (though  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mechanism  the  one  is  by  no  means  a  mere  re- 
production of  the  other),  renders  it  very  easy, 
indeed  almost  natural,  for  a  male  voice  to  sing 
music  in  the  treble  clef  an  octave  below  its 
actual  pitch,  or  musical  position  in  the  scale, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  difficulty  is  found 
in  so  doing.  In  violoncello  or  bassoon-music 
the  change  from  bass  to  tenor  clef  is  made  on 
Account  of  the  number  of  ledger-lines  that  must 
be  used  for  remaining  in  the  lower  clef.  This 
objection  does  not  exist  in  expressing  tenor 
music  in  the  treble  clef.  On  the  contrary,  if 
it  exists  at  all  it  is  against  the  tenor.  —  A  kind 
of  compromise  was  made  by  Otto  Ooldschmidt 
m^tlj^  Bach  Choir  Magazine  (Novello),  where  a 
double  treble  clef  is  used  for  the  tenor 
part.  This  method,  proposed  by  Gr6try, 
^nai  mr  la  tmuiqtte,  v.  200,  has  been  largely 


adopted  since  T.  Oliphant  introduced  it  into 
the  books  of  the  Madrigal  Society,     h.  c.  d. 

TENOROON,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  Tenor  Bassoon  of  Alto  Fagotto  in  F.  It 
is  obviously  a  modification  of  the  word  Bassoon, 
for  which  little  authority  can  be  found.  The 
identity  of  this  instrument  with  the  Oboe  di . 
Caccia  of  Bach  has  already  been  adverted  to, 
and  the  error  of  assigning  parts  written  for  it 
by  that  composer,  Beethoven,  and  others,  to 
the  Como  Inglese  or  Alto  Oboe  in  the  same 
key  has  been  corrected.  At  the  present  time 
it  has  entirely  gone  out  of  use.  A  fine  speci- 
men, afterwards  in  the  writer's  possession,  was 
formerly  in  the  boys'  band  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  is  supposed  to  be  intended,  from 
its  smaller  size,  for  the  diminutive  hands  of 
young  players. 

Its  tone  is  characteristic,  a  little  more  reedy 
than  that  of  the  Bassoon.  The  word  was  used 
by  Gauntlett  for  the  compass  of  a  stop.  w.  h.  s. 

TENOR  VIOLIN.     See  Viola. 

TENUTO,  *held';  a  direction  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  pianoforte  music,  though 
not  often  used  in  orchestral  scores.  It  (or  its 
contraction  ten.)  is  used  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  particular  notes  or  chords  are  in- 
tended to  be  sustained  for  their  full  value,  in 
passages  where  staccato  phrases  are  of  such  fre- 
quency that  the  players  might  omit  to  observe 
that  some  notes  are  to  be  played  smoothly  in 
contrast.  Its  effect  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  legato^  save  that  this  last  refers  rather 
to  the  junction  of  one  note  with  another,  and 
tenvio  to  the  note  regarded  by  itself.  Thusthe 
commoner  direction  of  the  two  for  passages  of 
any  length,  is  legato:  tentUOf  however,  occurs 
occasionally  in  this  connection,  as  in  the  slow 
movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  op.  2,  No.  2, 
in  A,  where  the  upper  stave  is  labelled  'tenuto 
sempre,'  while  the  bass  is  to  be  played  ataccalo. 
Another  good  instance  is  in  the  slow  mov^nent 
of  Weber's  Sonata  in  A|^,  op.  39. 

TERCE  (Lat.  Officium  (vel  OroHo)  ad  horam 
tertiam.  Adtertiatn).  The  second  division  of  the 
lesser  Hours  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  The  Office 
consists  of  the  Vendcle  and  Response,  'Deus 
in  adjutoriimi' ;  the  Hymn  'Nunc  Sancte  nobis 
Spiritus';  forty-eight  Verses  of  the  Psalm 
'Beati  inunaculati,'  beginning  at  Verse  33, 
and  sung  in  three  divisions  under  a  single 
Antiphon;  the  Capitulum  and  Responsorium 
for  the  Season;  and  the  Prayer  or  Collect  of 
the  Day.  The  plain-song  music  proper  to  the 
office  will  be  found  in  the  Antiphonal.  w.  a.  r. 

TERNINA,  MiLKA,  was  bom  Dec.  19,  1863, 
at  Begizse,  Croatia.  Having  lost  her  father 
when  a  child,  she  was  adopted  by  her  uncle, 
the  Imperial  State  Councillor,  J.  Jurkovic  of 
Agram,  who  gave  her  there  an  excellent  educa- 
tion in  music  and  foreign  languages.  When 
twelve  years  old  she  studied  singing  there 
with  Frau  Ida  Winterberg.     From  about  1880 
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to  1882  she  studied  anging  with  OuulMchar 
at  VienoK,  both  privately  and  at  the  Couaerva- 
toriiun.  While  atill  a  student  she  made  her 
debute  OD  the  stage  at  Agram,  as  a  gueet,  as 
Amelia  {'Ballo  in  Maachera'),  Gretchen,  Aida, 
and  Sehka.  In  1S83-84  she  sang  li^t  operatic 
parts  at  Leipzig.  ('Tom  1884  to  1886  she  sang 
at  Grai  ia  the  whole  repertory.  From  1886 
to  1890  she  sang  at  Bremen,  aa  succeuor  to 
Klofaky,  and  from  1890  to  1899  she  sang  at 
Muniehr  where  she  was  a  great  favourite,  both 
ID  Wagner's  operas  and  the  genersl  repertory. 
She  alsosang  aa  Cbimfoe  in  the  revival  of  Cor- 
nelius'a 'Cid,' and  Hs  the  heroines  in  Schilliog'a 
'Ingwelde'  andChabrier'a 'Gwendoiine.'io  the 
presence  of  their  respective  composers,  and  on 
May  7,  1899.  as  the  henane  Jo  Ueirmcb  Vo^'s 
'Der  Fremdlmg.'  Soon  after  her  engagement 
she  was  appointed  Court  Chamber  ^Qger  to  the 
Regent  of  Bavaria.  On  leave  of  absence,  she 
sang  in  the  principal  ci  ties  of  Germany ,  the  Rhen- 
ish Featival  <Aix-4a-CbapeUe,  18B4),  etc.  On 
April  2S,  1895,  aha  made  her  d^hut  in  England 
at  an  orchestral  concert  at  Queen  "a  Hall  under 
Hermaim  Levi,  and  by  her  singing  of  Elitabetb  "a 
Greeting  and  the  Scena  from  'Fidelio'  made 
a  highly  favourable  impresnon,  '  by  reason  of 
her  noUe  voice  and  powerful  dramatic  style.' 
In  1896  she  sang  at  the  German  Ambassador's 
Concert  at  Moscow  on  the  occasioa  of  the 
Czar's  Coronation,  and  visited  America  for  the 
Snt  time.  On  June  3,  1898,  afae  made  her 
d^but  at  Covent  Garden  as  Isolde  mth  very 
great  auoeeBS,  both  as  a  einger  and  actress, 
confirmed  later  as  Briinnhilde  and  Leonora 
(Tid^o').  In  1890  abe  sang  for  the  first 
tjme  at  Bajreutb  as  Kundry,  and  later  in  the 
year  went  to  America,  where  she  sang  several 
winter  seasons  with  her  usual  success,  not 
disdaining  to  sing  the  small  part  of  the  lat 
lAdy  in  Die  Zauberflotc,'  in  a  cast  including 
Eames,  Sembrich,  De  Luaaan,  and  Schumann- 
Heink.  InDec.lBOlabesangKundryattheMet- 
ropolitan  Opera-Bouae.  From  1900  to  1900  she 
sang  frequently  at  Covent  Garden,  principally 
in  the  Wagner  operas,  her  only  other  part  being, 
July  12,  1900,  the  heroine  in  Puccini's  'Toaca,' 
which  she  sang  both  to  the  aatisfaction  of  the 
oompoeer  and  the  public.  In  Germany  ahe 
was  a  favourite  duger  of  the  licder  of  Brahms 
and  others.  Her  last  appearance  in  London 
took  place  on  May  28,  1900,  in  the  part  of 
Elisabeth.  Latterly  she  has  virtually  retired 
from  the  profeeaion  in  consequence  of  ill-health. 
The  combination  of  a  perfect  vocal  method 
with  dramatic  force  and  a  jTnpathetic  personality 
gave  to  each  of  her  impersonations  a  rare  and 
individual  beauty.  a.  c. 

TERPODION.  A  musical  friction-instru- 
ment, invented  by  Buschmaon  of  Berlin  in 
1816,  and  improved  by  his  sons  in  1832.  The 
principle  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  that 
of  Chladni's  clavicylinder,  except  that  instead 
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of  glass,  wood  was  employed  for  the  i 
[See  CBI.ADN1.]  In  form  . 
square  piano,  and  its  compass  was  six  octavea 
Warm  tributes  to  its  merits  by  Spohr,  Wetier, 
Rink,  and  Hummel  are  quoted  iA.  M,  Z.  xixiv. 
S5T,8S8,Bee  alao  634,tM5;  and  1.  451  note), 
but  notwithstanding  these,  the  instrument  is 
no  longer  known.  a. 

TERRADELLAS,orTERRADEGLI  AS,  Do- 
liEPJico  (Domingo  Bfiguel  Bemabe),  a  Spanish 
musician,  was  probably  bom  in  Barcelona,  as 
be  was  baptised  in  the  Cathedral  there  on 
Fab.  13,  1711  (Saldoni'b  Efemiridet  de  mtui- 
CDS  apoAOet,  Madrid,  1860).  He  began  his 
musical  studies  at  a  monastery  in  Catalonia, 
but  dearing  greatly  to  go  to  Italy,  he  secured 
the  aid  of  a  merchant,  a  friend  of  his  father^ 
who  shipped  the  hoy  to  Naples  on  one  of  his 
own  vessels,  and  there  through  the  influence 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Terradellas  was 
entered  as  a  puiHl  at  the  Conservatorio  di  San 
Onofrio  under  Durante. 

His  earlier  efforts  at  dramatic  compostioD 
quickly  gwned  popular  favour,  and  throughout 
his  lite  it  was  to  that  branch  of  muoic  Uiat  he 
prind  pally  devoted  hia  talents,  as  the  following 
long  list  of  operas  shows :  — 


It  is  said  that  he  composed  a  mass  for  four 
vcHces,  and  also  some  motets,  but  only  one 
sacred  composition  of  his  seems  to  be  known ; 
it  is  included  in  the  catalogue  of  eburch  muidc 
acquired  by  J.  F.  Ijbau,  a  priest  of  8.  Gudule, 
Bruasela,  1705  (printed  by  Van  der  Straet«a : 
Pay»-B(u,  1.  89),  a  Nodvma  proedla  for  solo 

In  1746  Terradellas  was  in  London;  his 
opera '  Mitridate, '  the  text  by  Zeno,  waa  first  pep- 
formed  at  the  'great  theatre  in  the  Bay  market,' 
on  Deo.  2,  1746,  and  ran  for  ten  nights;  on 
March  24  following,  hia  opera  'Belierophon,' 
in  three  acta,  wsa  produced,  and  was  performed 
ten  times  also.  The  interest  aroused  in  Terra- 
deltaa  's  music  resulted  in  a  good  deal  of  it  being 
printed  by  J.  Walsh,  of  Catherine  Street  in 
the  Strand,  Id  the  British  Museum  are  copies 
of  two  collections  of  the  'Favourite  songs  in 
the   opera   cail'd   Mitridate   by  EBgr.    Terra- 
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ddl*!,'  with  inBtnimeDtal  accompaiiiment  — 
Buntey  vrites  that  thoae  sung  by  Reginelli,  an 
old  but  great  anger,  are  admirable,  the  othera 
nry  agreeable  (HUt.  0/  Munc,  iv.  455) ;  also 
copies  of  "The  favourite  Songa  in  the  opera 
cali'd  BetlerofoDte  by  Sigr.  Terradetlaa, '  with 
injtnimeiita]  accompaoimeot ;  and  of  'The 
Eivourite  Songa  in  the  opera  cali'd  Anml>ale  in 
C^nia,  by  Sigr.  Haaae  and  otberg. '  This  last 
VOTJc  includes  an  aiia  for  soprano,  'L'  Augellin 
the  in  lacei  strBtto,'  by  Sgnore  Terradegliaa, 
with acciiinpaniinent of  fiut«B, viols,  and  violins; 
•  MS.  copy  of  -L' Augellin' iain  the  ntswiUiam 
HuMum  Library,  headed  'aUe  Dame  1743,' 
•nd  it  is  probably  part  of  either  'Efntide'  or 
'Kerope,'  operas  of  that  dat«. 

Finally  a  irork  published  by  Walsh,  which  eon' 
tiined  music  from  Terradellas's  earlier  operas  : 
'Dodici  Arie  e  due  Duetti.  All'  eccellenia  di 
Hcliudna  Baroncssa  di  Schulemburg,  Contessa 
diWalsingham,Coiiteasadi  Chesterfield,  Queste 
rompoaiiioni  di  musica  delle  alms  grandi  nobile 
•olUcvoqual  tributodi  riBpettoed'ammirazioiie 
dediea  e  conaacra  I'  umillHamo  e  devotissimo 
vno,  Domenico  Terradellas. ' 

Terradellas  returned  to  Rome  in  1747,  pass- 
ing through  Paris,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
^ted  the  grand  operaand  waamuch  astonished 
al  the  amount  of  noise  made  on  the  stage,  the 
■Dgers  shouting  th^r  loudeet. 

He  WHS  appiointed  Uaestro  di  Cappella  at 
8.  Giacomo,  on  his  return  to  Rome.  He  died 
ia  Rome  in  1751. 

Two  reports  found  currency  as  to  the  manner 
of  his  death  ,  one  has  it  that  he  died  from  grief 
U  the  failure  of  hia  opera  'Sesostri,'  the  other 
that  owing  to  the  great  success  of  'Sesostri,' 
Jonunelli,  his  musical  rival  in  Rome,  caused  him 
to  be  aaiasainBited ;  the  latter  account  seems  to 
be  discredited  by  the  fact  that  JommelU  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Rome  quite  peacefully  until 
1754. 

t.IffT  OF  COMPOSITIONS  IN  US. 


TERZETTO  (Ital.).  Generally  a compoation 
for  three  voices.  Beyond  one  instance  in  Bach, 
and  a  few  modem  examples  consisting  of  pieces 
not  in  sonata-form,  the  term  has  never  been 
applied  to  instrumental  music.  It  is  now  be- 
coming obsolete,  being  superseded  by  Trio, 
which  is  the  name  given  to  music  written  for 
three  instruments,  and  now  includes  vocal  music 
as  well.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  preserve 
the  distinction. 

A  Terictto  may  be  for  any  combination  of 
three  voices,  whether  for  three  trebles  —  as  the 
unaccompanied  Angels'  Trio  in  'Elijsh,'  those 
of  the  three  tsdies  and  three  boys  in  '  Die 
Zauberfldle, '  the  famous  trio  in  'II  Hatrimonio 
Segreto,'  and  that  for  three  florid  sopranos  in 
Spohr's  '  Zemire  und  Azor, '  —  or  for  three  male 
voices,  like  the  canonic  trio  in  the  last-named 
ope™.  Mote  frequent,  naturally,  are  Tersetti 
for  mixed  voices,  the  comlnnations  b^ng  formed 
according  to  the  engencies  of  the  situation. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  observed  in  the  form  of 
a  Terzetto  different  from  that  of  any  other  vocal 
composition;  but  as  regards  harmony  it  should 
be  noticed  that  when  a  bass  voice  is  not  included 
in  the  comMuation,  the  accompaniment  usually 
supplies  the  bass  (where  l-part  harmony  is 
required)  and  the  three  upper  parts,  taken  by 
the  voices,  must  be  so  contrived  as  to  form  a 
tolerable  3-part  harmony  themselves,     t.  c. 

TESCHNER,  Ghbtav  Wilhelm,  was  bom 
at  Uagdebui^,  Dec.  26,  ISOO,  and  died  at 
Dresden,  May  7,  18S3.  He  studied  singing 
and  composition  under  Zelter  and  Klein  at 
Berlin,  and  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  where 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Abb6  Santini  was  the 
means  of  inducing  him  to  take  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  older  Church  music,  both  Latin 
andOerman.  RetumingtoGermany,  hesettled 
in  Berlin  as  a  teacher  of  mnging  on  Italian 
principles,  and  published  various  collections  of 
Italian  solfeggi,  as  well  as  some  of  his  own. 
But  his  name  is  even  better  known  by  his  re- 
publication, in  score,  of  such  works  as  H.  L, 
Hassler's  'Paalmengesange'  of  1608,  Eccard's 
'Geistliche  Lieder'  of  1S97,  Eccsrd  and  Sto- 
bewus's  'Preussische  Festlieder'  of  1642-44,  and 
by  his  editoiahip  of  other  collections  of  sacred 
and  secular  music  of  the  I6th  and  17th  cen< 
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17th  century.  His  name  chiefly  Appears  in 
connection  with  the  chorale-tune  to  an  acrostic 
h3rmn,  'Valet  will  ich  dir  geben,'  written  by 
Valerius  Herberger,  Lutheran  pastor  at  Frau- 
stadt,  and  a  famous  preacher  of  the  time.  The 
hjrmn,  written  in  1613,  during  a  time  of  pesti- 
lence in  Silesia,  appeared  in  a  publication  of 
Herberger's  in  161^,  accompanied  by  two  simr 
pie  musical  settings,  a  5,  by  Teschner.  Both 
melodies  are  given  in  Zahn's  Collection,  but 
only  one  has  survived  in  modem  use.  Hynm 
and  tune  were  received  into  the  Gotha  Can- 
tionale  Sacrum  of  1648,  and  have  thence 
passed  into  most  modem  chorale-books.  Tesch- 
ner's  original  setting,  a  5,  appears  in  Scho- 
berlein's  'Schats'  to  Paul  Gerhardt's  hymn, 
'Wie  soil  ich  dich  empfangen,'  with  which 
the  tune  is  also  now  associated.  With  some 
alteration  the  tune  has  been  adopted  into 
English  Hymn-books  to  the  Palm  Sunday 
hymn,  'All  glory,  laud,  and  honour.'  Two 
other  works  of  Teschner  are  mentioned  in  the 
Qudlenr-Lexikon.  J.  R.  m. 

TESI-TRAMONTINI,  Vittoria,  celebrated 
singer,  bom  at  Florence,  Feb.  13,  170»).i  Her 
first  instructor  was  Francesco  Redi,  and  at  a 
later  date  she  studied  under  Campeggi  at 
Bologna,  but  it  is  evident  that  she  sang  on  the 
public  stage  long  before  her  years  of  study  were 
over.  [She  was  singing  in  Italy  in  1716,  when 
she  appeared  withCuzzoni,  in  a  pastoral  called 
'Dafni';  in  1718  she  was  at  Venice]  and  went 
in  1719  to  Dresden,  just  at  the  time  when 
Handel  arrived  there  in  quest  of  singers  for  the 
newly-established  Royal  Academy  in  London. 
[The  story  of  her  singing  in  Handel 's  *  Rodrigo, ' 
in  1707,  and  of  her  falling  in  love  with  the 
master,  is  due  to  a  mistake  of  Chrysander's. 
See  the  articles  referred  to  in  footnote  1.]  Her 
voice  was  of  brilliant  quality  and  unusual 
compass.  Quantz,  who  heard  her  at  Dresden, 
defines  it  as  'a  contralto  of  masculine  strength, ' 
but  adds  that  she  could  sing  high  or  low  with 
equally  little  effort.  Fire,  force,  and  dramatic 
expression  were  her  strong  points,  and  she  suc- 
ceeded best  in  men's  parts ;  in  florid  execution 
she  did  not  greatly  excel.  Her  fame  and  success 
were  at  their  zenith  in  1719,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  Handel  made  any  effort  to  secure 
her  for  England.  Perhaps  he  objected  to  her 
practice  of  singing  bass  songs  transposed  aU* 
oUava.  [At  some  time  or  other,  possibly  at 
this  period,  she  visited  Poland  with  her  father, 
where  she  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  king. 
From  1721  to  1747  there  are  traces  of  her  singing 
each  year  in  Italy.  She  married  a  barber  named 
Tramontini  and  appeared  as  'Tesi-Tramontini, 
virtuosa  di  Camera  della  Granduchessa  di  Tos- 
cana,'  from  1743.  In  the  autumn  of  1739  she 
was  at  Madrid.  In  1747  or  1748  she  went  to 
Vienna  and  opened  a  school  for  vocal  instruc- 


tion.] In  1740  she  played  in  Jommelli's 
'Didone.'  The  book  was  by  Metastasio,  who 
wrote  of  this  occasion,  'The  Tesi  has  grown 
younger  by  twenty  years. '  She  was  then  forty- 
nine.  Bumey  met  her  at  Vienna  in  1772,  and 
speaks  of  her  as  more  than  eighty.  [This  mistake 
and  various  statements  by  other  historians,  are 
settled  by  the  discovery  of  the  baptismal 
register.]  Her  nature  was  vivacious  and  emporti 
to  a  degree,  and  many  tales  were  told  of  her 
freaks  and  escapades.  Perhaps  most  wonderful 
of  all  is  the  story  of  her  marriage,  as  told  by 
Bumey  in  his  Present  StaU  (Germany),  i.  318; 
in  which,  to  avoid  marrying  a  certain  nobleman, 
she  went  into  the  street,  and  addressing  herself 
to  a  poor  labouring  man,  said  she  would  give 
him  fifty  ducats  if  he  would  marry  her,  not  with 
a  view  to  their  living  together,  but  to  serx'e  a 
purpose.  The  poor  man  readily  consented  to 
become  her  nominal  husband,  and  they  were 
formally  married ;  and  when  the  Count  renewed 
his  solicitations,  she  told  him  that  she  was 
already  the  wife  of  another.  [This  may  be  a 
version  of  her  marriage  with  Tramontini,  for 
as  he  was  living  in  1753,  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son for  her  to  make  a  marriage  of  convenience 
before  that  date,  and  after  it,  it  is  unlikely  that 
such  a  marriage  would  be  required.]  Among 
the  pupils  of  La  Tesi  were  the  'Teuberinn,'  and 
Signora  de  Amicis,  who  took  a  friendly  interest 
in  the  boy  Mozart,  and  sang  in  his  earliest 
operatic  efforts  in  Italy.  f.  a.  m . 

TESSITURA  (Italian),  literally  texture, 
from  tessere,  to  weave.  A  term,  for  which 
there  is  no  direct  equivalent  in  English,  used 
by  the  Italians  to  indicate  how  the  music  of 
a  piece  'lies';  that  is  to  say,  what  is  the 
prevailing  or  average  position  of  its  notes  in 
relation  to  the  compass  of  the  voice  or  instru- 
ment for  which  it  is  written,  whether  high, 
low,  or  medium.  'Range'  does  not  at  all 
give  the  idea,  as  the  range  may  be  extended, 
and  the  general  lesntura  limited;  while  the 
range  may  be  high  and  the  teaaitura  low,  or 
medium.  In  place  of  a  corresponding  word 
we  say  that  a  part  'lies  high  or  low.' 

'  Vedrai  carino, ' '  Dalla  sua  pace, ' '  Dove  sono, ' 
are  examples  of  high  tessitura,  fatiguing  gen- 
erally to  voices  that  are  not  highly  developed. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  who  would  prefer 
singing  the  'Inflammatus'  from  Rossini's 
'Stabat  Mater'  to  such  a  piece  as  'Dove  sono.' 
Many  of  the  old  Italian  composers  wrote  music 
of  a  high  teamtura,  though  it  is  true  that  the 
pitch  was  lower  in  their  day  than  it  is  now. 
'Deh!  vieni,  non  tardar,'  is  an  example  of 
moderate  tesaxtwra^  though  it  has  a  compass 
of  two  octaves.  The  tesaitura  of  the  vocal 
music  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  is  justly 
the  singers'  nightmare.  h.  c.  d. 

TESTORE,  a  family  of  violin-makers  at 
Bfilan  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century, 
consisting  of  a  father.  Carlo  Giuseppe  (1690- 
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1715),  and  two  sons,  Gablo  Antonio  and 
Paolo  Antonio  ( 1 715-1 745) .  Carlo  Giuseppe 
was  the  best  of  the  three.  His  instruments 
have  often  passed  for  the  work  of  his  master, 
Giovanni  Grancino.  In  1884  the  well-known 
violoncello  called  the  'Lindley  Grancino '  be- 
ing under  repair,  the  removal  of  its  spurious 
Cremona  label  revealed  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
voik  of  the  old  Testore,  the  original  label, 
which  was  found  well  preserved,  running 
thus:  'Carlo  Giuseppe  Testore  allievo  di  Gio. 
Granxino  in  Contrada  Laiga  di  Bfilano,  1690/  * 
fiottedni's  famous  double-bass  is  another  well- 
known  specimen  of  the  old  Testore's  work. 
His  instruments  are  strongly  made,  and  often 
irregular  in  design.  The  model  is  generally 
of  medium  height,  and  the  finish  varies 
considerably,  many  being  left  very  rough,  and 
extremely  plain  in  appearance.  The  tone, 
however,  is  usually  good,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  very  powerful  and  telling.  The  varnish, 
a  brownish-yellow,  sparingly  applied,  adds 
little  to  the  attractions  of  these  instruments, 
and  vigorous  hands  are  necessary  to  develop 
their  tone.  The  instniments  of  the  sons  are 
leas  esteemed :  they  are  lighter  in  colour,  and 
a  tendency  to  imitate  Joseph  Guamerius  is 
observable.  The  Testores  worked  at  the  sign 
of  the  Eagle  in  the  same  narrow  street  where 
the  Grancinos  worked  at  the  sign  of  the 
Crown.  Albert!,  Landolfi,  Tanegia,  Mantegazza, 
Giuseppe  Guadagnini,  Mezzadri,  Lavazza,  and 
others,  complete  the  group  of  Milanese  makers 
who  followed  the  Testores  in  general  plainness 
of  style,  aiming  at  producinginstniments  rather 
useful  and  lasting  than,  ornamental.       e.  j.  p. 

TETRACHORD  (Gr.  Terpdxopdov).  A  sys- 
tem of  four  sounds,  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  a  Perfect  Fourth. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the 
cumbrous  machinery  of  the  Tetrachords  upon 
which  the  old  Greek  Scale  depended  for  its 
existence  (see  Greek  Music,  Monochord), 
that  Guido  d'  Arezzo  invented  the  series  of 
Hexachords,  which,  universally  accepted  by 
the  polyphonic  composers  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
remained  in  constant  use  until  the  ecclesiastical 
modes  were  finally  abandoned  in  favour  of  our 
present  scales;'  and  it  is  only  by  comparing 
these  Hexachords  with  the  divisions  of  the 
older  system  that  their  value  can  be  truly 
M^pvedated.  It  is  not  pretended  that  they 
were  perfect ;  but  modem  mathematical  science 
has  proved  that  the  step  taken  by  Guido  was 
wholly  in  the  right  direction.  The  improve- 
ment which  led  to  its  abandonment  was,  in  the 
fint  instance,  a  purely  empirical  one ;  though 
ve  now  know  that  it  rests  upon  a  firm 
mathematical  basis.  The  natural  craving  of 
the  refined  musical  ear  for  a  Leading  Note  led, 
fiat,  to  the  general  employment  of  a  recognised 


system  of  'accidental'  sounds;'  and  in  process 
of  time  to  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  .£olian 
and  Ionian  Modes — the  prototypes  of  our  major 
and  minor  scales.  These  changes  naturally  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  unprepared  dissonances 
of  Monteverde;  and,  with  the  introduction  of 
these,  the  old  system  was  suddenly  brought 
to  an  end,  and  our  present  tonality  firmly 
established  upon  its  ruins. 

Our  present  Major  Scale  is  formed  of  two 
Tetrachords,  separated  by  a  greater  tone,  the 
semitone  in  each  occurring  between  the  two 
highest  sounds. 
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Our  Minor  Scale  is  formed  of  two  dissimilar 
Tetrachords,  also  disjunct  (i.e.  separated  by  a 
greater  Tone) ;  in  the  uppermost  of  which  the 
Semi toneoccurs  between  the  two  gravest  so  unds, 
as  at  (a);  while  in  the  lower  one  it  is  placed 
between  the  two  middle  ones;  as  at  (&)  (&). 

roT      ^^   I  ^  Xf'  g^  II  '^ 
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•  See  HsxACHoao. 
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This  last  Tetrachord  maintains  its  form  un- 
changed, whether  the  scale  ascend  or  descend ; 
but  in  the  ascending  minor  scale  the  upper 
Tetrachord  usually  q  ^j^^-^- 
takes  the  fonn  of  Jl  ^"  r^  "  -m^^zz 
those    employed    in    •/  """ 

the  major  mode.  w.  s.  r. 

TEUFELS  LUSTSCHLOSS,  DES  (The 
Devil's  Country-house).  A  comic  opera  in 
three  acts,  by  Kotzebue,  music  by  Schubert; 
composed  between  Jan.  11  and  May  15,  1814, 
and  re-written  in  the  autumn.  Act  2  was 
afterwards  burnt.  Acts  1  and  3  of  the  2nd 
version  are  in  the  collection  of  Herr  Nicolaus 
Dumba  of  Vienna.  The  overture  was  played 
by  the  London  Musical  Society,  June  17,  1880, 
and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Oct.  23  following. 
It  contains  a  singular  anticipation  of  the 
muted  violin  passage  in  the  overture  to 
'Euryanthe.'  The  work  is  included  in  the 
complete  critical  edition  of  Schubert,  published 
by  Breitkopf  A  Hartel.  o. 

TEUTSCHE.  Mozart's  way  of  spelling 
Deutsche,  i.e.  Deutsche  Tanze  —  Uttle  German 
waltzes  in  3-8  or  3-4,  of  which  he,  Beethoven, 
and  Schubert,  wrote  many.  For  Schubert's 
'Atzenbrucker  Deutsche,  July  1821,'  see  vol. 
iv.  p.  206a.  The  famous  'Trauer-Waltzer,' 
sometimes  called  'Le  D^r'  (op.  9,  No.  2),  for 
long  attributed  to  Beethoven,  is  a  Teutsch. 

[AXLEMANDE,    No.   2,    VOl.   1.   p.   70.]  Q. 

THACKRAY,  Thomas,  an  18th-century 
composer  of  minuets,  country-dance  tunes,  etc. 
He  resided  in  York,  and  was  probably  a  native 
of  that  city.  About  1770  he  issued  'A  Col- 
lection of  Forty-four  Airs,  properly  adapted  for 
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one,  or  two  Guittars/  London,  John  Johnston, 
folio ;  also  *  Six  Lessons  for  the  Guittar,'  printed 
at  York  by  Thomas  Haxby  for  the  author. 
Other  'Lessons'  by  him  are  extant.        f.  k. 

THALBERG,  Sigismond,  the  natural  son  of 
Prince  Moritz  Dietrichstein  and  Baroness  von 
Wetzlar,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1812.^  At 
the  age  of  ten  his  father  sent  for  him  to  Vienna, 
intending  him  for  the  diplomatic  career;  he  at- 
tended the  Polytechnic  School,  and  had  for  a 
fellow-student  the  Due  de  Reichstadt,  who  fired 
him  with  so  much  military  ardour  that  he 
nearly  became  a  soldier.  He  received  his  early 
musical  education  f  romMittag,  the  first  bassoon- 
ist at  the  opera.  Later  he  learnt  theory  from 
Sechter,  and  developed  his  pianoforte  technique 
under  Hummel.  He  played  at  private  parties 
in  Vienna  from  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  made  a 
public  appearance  in  1826,  at  the  house  of 
Prince  Mettemich.'  In  1830  he  went  on  his 
first  concert  tour  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
three  of  his  early  compositions  having  already 
been  published.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
Kammervirtuoso  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  In 
1835  he  had  a  great  success  in  Paris,  where  he 
studied  again  under  Pixis  and  Kalkbrenner; 
and  in  the  following  year  appeared  in  London  at 
the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  May  9, 1836,  in  his 
fantasia,  opus  1,  in  which  the  special  peculiarity 
of  his  technique  was  conunented  on  in  the 
Musical  World.  This  consisted  of  so  dividing  a 
melody  between  the  two  hands  that  a  bass  could 
be  played  with  the  left  and  an  accompaniment 
with  the  right,  giving  the  effect  of  three  inde- 
pendent hands.  This  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  E  minor  prelude, 
after  hearing  Thalberg  play;  at  all  events  tho 
priority  of  publication  is  with  Thalbeig,  in  whose 
fantasia  on  'Mos6'  it  appears.  From  this  time 
forth  he  was  an  idolised  figure  all  the  world  over, 
and  endless  were  the  comparisons  made  by 
musicians  and  others  between  him  and  Usst. 
For  some  years  the  controversy  raged,  Fdtis 
taking  the  side  of  Thalbeig  and  Berlios  that  of 
Liszt.  Some  acrimonious  correspondence  in  the 
Gazette  Muavcale  for  1837  may  be  referred  to. 
In  the  following  year  he  again  visited  London, 
in  1839  he  went  to  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Russia,  in  1845  to  Spain,  and  in  1846  he 
played  at  the  Wednesday  Concerts  in  Exeter 
Hall.  In  1855  he  visited  Brazil,  and  in  1857 
he  went  to  the  United  States  with  Vieuxtemps 
(during  which  time  he  essayed  operatic  manage- 
ment with  Ullman  and  Strakosch) .  In  1843  he 
married,  in  Paris,  Mme.  Boucher,  widow  of  the 
painter,  and  daughter  of  Lablache.  In  1851  his 
opera  'Florinda'  was  brought  out  in  London 
without  success,  and  his  second  attempt  at 


I  The  date  Jan.  7  Is  Klven  by  F6tta,  followedby  Rlemann; 
"  •    ■       ■"      *        "  &  nalf-brother  of  Tnalberg's  1q- 

^ tide  Id  the  fin'  

biotlonary  that  the  true  date  waa  Feb.^7.^   ,   _ 

archives  at  Geneva  reveals  uie  fact  that  the  birth  was  never 


Mendel  gives  May  5,  and  a  haIN  ^   _^         .^  _    _  _  ^ 

Brmed  the  writer  of  the  article  In  the  first  edition  of  this 
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registered. 


In  consequence 


success  In  England. 


dramatic  writing,  'Cristina  di  Suezia,'  brought 
out  at  Vienna  in  1855,  was  no  more  succeaaful. 
In  1858  he  bought  a  villa  at  Posillpo  near 
Naples;  but  he  reappeared  in  England  in  1862, 
and  1863,  and  after  that  year,  in  which  he  'went 
again  to  Brazil,  he  settled  down  as  a  wine-grower 
at  PosiUpo.     He  died  there  April  27,  187 1 . 

Thalberg's  demeanour  at  the  piano  was  aXwnys 
quiet,  and  his  prodigies  in  manual  achievement 
depended,  not  on  force,  but  gradation  of  tone, 
and  on  the  incomparable  art  of  singing  on  the 
keyboard.  Schumann  refers  to  Thalberg  very 
often,  and  gives  a  very  trustworthy  account  of 
his  qualities.  (See  Gesammdte  Schriften,  third 
edition,  i.  290,  ii.  67,  160,  212,  221,  310.) 

Apart  from  his  gift  of  melodic  invention,  he 
was  a  piano  composer  ptire  and  simple.  He 
was  only  really  at  home  on  the  keyboard ;  but 
there  he  was,  in  his  style,  a  king.  His  re- 
markable and  well-developed  power  of  singing 
on  the  piano  (legato  aostentUo),  which  he  p>os- 
sibly  gained  from  Clementi  through  Kalkbren- 
ner and  Moscheles,  enabled  him  to  produce 
melodic  efifects  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
heard;  and  his  clever  use  of  the  sustaining 
pedal  made  it  possible  to  render  the  melody 
smoothly,  while  both  hands  were  free  to  give 
the  rushing  scales,  brilliant  arpeggi,  and  other 
sparkling  passages  with  which  he  loved  to  sur- 
round his  melodies. 

Thalberg's  fame  does  not  rest  upon  his  oom- 
positions,  but  upon  his  playing,  and  especially 
upon  his  virtuosity.  In  respect  of  this  —  and 
quite  apart  from  the  electric  effect  of  his  per- 
sonality upon  his  audience  —  he  was  the  only 
player  who  could  compete  with  Liszt,  and  even 
so  closely  as  to  cause  great  division  of  opinion 
as  to  which  was  really  the  better  pianist.  Men- 
delssohn, for  example,  preferred  Thalbeig  to 
Lisst;  Schumann  expresses  the  opposite  opinion 
with  great  moderation;  while  Rubinstein  in  his 
tempestuous  manner  spoke  of  Liszt  as  a  'god 
in  music'  and  of  Thalbeig  as  a  'grocer'  —  an 
opinion  so  violent  as  not  likely  to  be  quite  just. 
Liszt  himself,  hardly  an  unbiassed  witness,  says, 
'Thalberg  is  the  only  artist  who  can  play  the 
violin  on  the  piano,'  while  Schumann  as  usual 
sums  up  the  whole  position  in  one  sentence 
when  he  writes  (possibly  with  Rubinstein's 
words  in  his  mind),  '  he  is  a  god  —  when  seated 
at  the  piano,'  meaning  that  Thalberg's  powers 
were,  though  high,  only  those  of  a  performer, 
not  of  an  all-round  mudcian. 

With  an  intense  feeling  for  melody,  a  wide 
span,  and  a  peculiar  shape  of  finger-tip,  Thal- 
berg was  able  to  produce  many  and  fine  melodic 
and  harmonic  effects  in  legato  playing,  as 
well  as  in  extended  chords  and  arpeggi.  His 
strongest  points  seem  to  have  been  'pearly 
passage  playing'  (a  light,  rapid,  silvery  per- 
cussion), his  knack  of  uniting  the  tones  in  long 
skips  by  means  of  the  pedal,  together  with 
a  singularly  deft  wrist-action.  His  playing 
must  have  been  sonorous,  clear,  beautiful,  and 
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ipringy;  but  unfortunately  he  nas  led  by  the 
MMclees  kod  unrauonini;  aduUtion  of  ladiea 
to  use  all  thcee  valuable  qualities  for  a  mere 
diqtlay  of  effect,  inatead  of  employiog  them  to 
tany  out  the  high  promise  of  his  earlier  years. 
Behiod  all  this  eSect-seeliing  and  virtuosity 
there  was  concealed  a  eood  muaician,  aod  the 
TCfti  Tbalberg  waa  capable  of  far  better  things. 
It  is  stated  that  be  played  Bach'a  fuguee  in 
iacompBrably  beautiful  style.  In  bis  directions 
to  students  he  wiitea  that  he  reooounends,  above 
ill  things,  'the  slow,  cODScientioua  practice  of 
fugues';  again, 'The  perfonnance  of  one  fugue 
hi  Ibree  parts,  in  modetate  time,  without  errora, 
ud  in  good  style,  demands  and  proves  more 
talcDt  than  the  most  rapid  and  complicated 
imnHni';  and  once  more,  'Generally  pupib 
vork  too  much  with  their  hands  and  too  little 
with  their  minds.'  The  man  who  penned  these 
vise  maxims  must  bave  been  much  more  than 
k  mere  charlatan. 

The  followiDg  is  a  list  of  his  published  com- 
posllianB,  in  the  order  of  their  opus-numbera 
from  the  BiographKoi  Lericon  of  the  Auttrian 
Empin,  of  Dr.  von  Wunbach  (1882)  :~ 


THAYER,  Alexandes  Whbblock,  tbe  bio- 
grapher of  Beethoven,  was  bom  near  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  at  South  Natiek,  Haasachusetts,  Oct. 
22,  1817.  In  1S43  he  graduated  at  Harvard 
University,  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  there,  aod  waa  for  a  few  yeara  employed 
in  the  College  library.  In  1849  be  left 
America  for  Europe,  and  remained  for  more 
than  two  years  in  Boim,  Berlin,  Prague,  and 
Vienna,  studying  German,  corresponding  with 
newspapers  at  home,  and  collecting  materials 
for  a  life  of  Beethoven,  the  Idea  of  which  had 
presented  itself  to  him  while  at  Harvard,  and 
which  was  his  one  serious  pursuit  for  the  rest 
of  bis  life.  In  1852  he  tried  journalism  on 
the  staff  of  the  Nea  York  TrOniTie,  but  only  to 
the  detriment  of  bis  health.  Dwighl't  JoumtU 
of  Jtf uaic  was  started  at  Boston  in  April  1852, 
and  Thayer  soon  became  a  prtimioent  and 
favourite  writer  tberein.  In  1S54  he  returned 
to  Qermany,  and  worked  hard  at  the  rich 
Beethoven  materials  in  the  Royal  Ubrary  at 
Berhn  for  nearly  a  year.  Ill-health  and  want 
of  means  drove  him  back  to  Boston  in  1656, 
and  amongst  other  work  he  ther«  catalogued 
the  mualcal  library  of  Lowell  Hason.  In  the 
Hummer  of  1S5S,  by  Hason'a  help,  he  was 
enabled  to  crosBonce  more  to  Europe,  mn^ned 
for  eome  months  in  Berlin  and  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder,  and  in  1859  arrived  at  Vieima  more 
inapired  than  aver  for  hla  misrion.  A  severe 
and  able  review  of  Mant's  Beethoven  in  the 
Aflontie  MtmOdy,  republished  in  German  by 
Otto  Jahn,  bad  made  him  known  tn  Germany, 
and  henceforth  the  Biography  became  his 
vocation.  Tbe  next  year  waa  passed  in  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Grai,  Lini,  Balsburg,  Frankfort,  Bonn, 
etc..  In  Intercourse  with  Hiittenbrenoer,  Wa- 
geler,  Bohindler  and  other  friends  of  Beethoven, 
in  minute  investigation  of  documents,  and  in  a 
fruitless  visit  to  Paris,  for  the  sake  of  papers 
elucidating  tbe  history  of  Bonn.  His  next 
vivt  was  to  London,  where  he  secured  the 
reminiscencea  of  Neata,  Potter,  and  Hogarth, 
and  received  much  substantial  kindness  from 
Chorley.  From  England  he  returned  to  Vioima, 
and  In  1862  accepted  a  small  post  in  the  U.S. 
L^iatioD  there,  afterwards  exchanged  for  that 
of  U.S.  Consul  at  Trieste,  where  he  died  July 
15,  1897.  His  book  is  entitled  hvdieig  wxn 
Beellunen'i  Ltben,  It  was  written  in  English, 
translated  Into  German  by  Dr.  H.  Deiters  of 
Bonn,  and  publlabed  by  Veber  of  Berlin  — 
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vol.  1  (1770-96)  in  1866;  vol.  2  (1792-1806)  in 
1872;  vol.  3  (1807-16)  in  1879.  Vol.  4  was 
unfinished  at  Thayer's  death,  and  Dr.  Deiters 
undertook  to  revise  and  complete  the  work, 
but  died  before  accomplishing  more  than  the 
revision  of  the  first  volume,  which  came  out  in 
1901.  Dr.  Riemann  is  still  engaged  on  the 
second  and  third ;  the  fourth  volume  appeared 
in  1907,  and  the  fifth  and  last  in  1908. 

The  quantity  of  new  letters  and  facts,  and  of 
rectifications  of  dates,  contained  in  the  book  is 
very  great.  For  the  first  time  Beethoven's  life 
is  placed  on  a  splid  basis  of  fact.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Thayer  was  no  slavish  biographer. 
He  viewed  his  hero  from  a  perfectly  independent 
point  of  view,  and  often  criticised  his  caprice 
or  harshness  (as  in  the  oases  of  Malzel  and 
Johann  Beethoven)  very  sharply.  When  the 
work  is  completed  it  will  be  a  mine  of  accurate 
information,  indispensable  for  all  future  stu- 
dents. With  some  condensations  an  English 
edition  would  be  very  welcome. 

Thayer  wrote  countless  articles  in  American 
newspapers ;  he  was  the  author  of  Signor  Mcuoni 
(Berlin,  Schneider,  1862);  of  Bin  krUUcher 
Beitrag  zur  Beethovenr-Literatur  (Berlin,  Weber, 
1877) ;  and  of  The  Hebrews  and  the  Red  Sea 
(Andover,  Mass.,  Draper).  o. 

THEILE,  Johann,  was  bom  at  Naumbuig 
in  Saxony,  July  29,  1646.  His  earlier  instruc- 
tion, musical  and  otherwise,  he  received  at 
Magdeburg  and  Halle.  He  afterwards  attended 
the  University  at  Leipzig,  where  he  also  took 
part  in  various  musical  performances,  partly  as 
singer,  partly  as  player  on  the  Viola  da  Gamba. 
For  further  instruction  in  composition  he  betook 
himflelf  to  Heinrich  Schiits,  who  was  then  for 
a  time  at  Weissenfels.  He  found  employment 
as  teacher  of  music  first  at  Stettin,  then  at 
Liibeck;  at  which  latter  place  he  is  said  to 
have  had  Dietrich  Buxtehude  as  one  of  his 
pupils.  Some  doubt,  however,  attaches  to  this 
statement,  as  according  to  all  accounts  Buxte- 
hude, bom  in  1637,  was  nine  years  Theile's 
senior,  and  was  already  in  1668  Oiganist  at 
the  Marienkirche  of  Liibeck.  It  is  just  possible 
that  Theile,  being  a  gambist,  may  have  given 
instruction  on  the  VioladaGamba  to  Buxtehude, 
who  afterwards  wrote  Sonatas  for  that  instru- 
ment. In  1673  Theile  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Duke  Christian  Albert  of  Holstein  to  be  his 
Hof-Capellmeister  at  Gottorp,  but  in  1675 
when  the  duchy  was  invaded  and  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  Theile 
and  the  Duke  himself  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  Hamburg.  It  was  while  Theile  was 
in  Hamburg  that  in  1678  an  opera-house  was 
built,  and  operatic  performances  became  an 
established  institution  there.  The  first  opera 
at  Hamburg  was  one  upon  a  Scriptural  subject, 
the  music  of  which  was  composed  by  Theile. 
It  was  entitled  'Der  erschaffene,  gefallene, 
und  aufgerichtete  Mensch.'     The  text  of  this 


has  been  preserved,  but  not  the  music.  It  is 
remarkable  that  most  of  these  early  Hambui^g 
operas  are  on  sacred  subjects,  among  thezn 
another  by  Theile  performed  in  1681,  entitled 
'Die  Creburt  Christi.'  Mention  is  also  made 
of  a  secular  opera  by  him  entitled  'Orontes.' 
In  1676  Theile  had  been  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  St.  Thomas  Cantorship  at  Leipzig, 
but  in  1685  succeeded  Rosenmtiller  as  C^apeR- 
meister  at  Wolfenbiittel,  and  in  1689  held  a 
similar  post  at  Merseburg.  The  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  spent  at  his  birthplace,  Naumburg, 
where  his  son  was  organist.  He  died  June  24, 
1724.  Theile  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  mas- 
ter of  Counterpoint,  and  several  MS.  treatises 
remun,  partly  written  by  himself,  partly  com- 
piled by  some  of  his  pupils,  in  which  all  the 
artificialities  of  Canon  and  Fugue  are  elabor- 
ately set  forth  with  examples.  The  most  im- 
portant is  one  which  bears  the  title  Mtteicali- 
achee  Kunstbuch  worinnen  Ibtgantz  aonderbare 
KunetstUcke  und  Ge?teimnisse  welche  atte  den 
doppdten  Contrapuncten  entspringen,  amu- 
treffen  nnd.  In  1708  Theile  had  printed  a 
Catalogue  of  his  Church  compositions,  in  which 
are  specified  twenty-three  whole  Masses,  eight 
Magnificats,  twelve  Psalms  a  4-11  with  and 
without  instruments.  The  only  works  which 
were  ever  published  are  'Missarum  juxta 
veterem  contrapuncti  stylum  Pars  I.'  and 
'Passio  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  sec.  Mat- 
thaeum.'  This  latter  work  was  published  at 
Liibeck  1673  and  dedicated  to  Duke  Christian 
Albert  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  It  is  provided 
with  an  instrumental  accompaniment  a  5,  con- 
sisting of  two  Viole  da  Braccia,  and  two  Viole 
da  Gamba  with  Basso  O>ntinuo.  The  words 
of  the  Evangelist  are  accompanied  by  the 
Gambas  in  a  somewhat  florid  fashion,  while 
the  words  of  our  Lord  are  accompanied  by  the 
other  Violas  in  a  simpler  and  more  subdued 
style;  the  other  single  parts  have  only  Basso 
continuo.  The  dramatic  Choruses  a  5  are 
accompanied  in  unison  by  all  the  instruments. 
There  are  four  solo  Arias  of  a  pathetic  devo- 
tional cast  with  Basso  Continuo,  but  followed 
by  full  instrumental  Rltomelli.  Theile  permits 
the  work  to  be  performed  also  without  instru- 
ments ;  in  this  case  the  place  of  the  Solo  Arias 
is  to  be  taken  by  famiUar  Chorales,  and  the 
recitatives  must  be  simplified  into  a  form  of 
plain-flong.  But  the  instrumental  form  of  the 
work  with  its  devotional  Arias  is  the  more 
interesting  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  fuller 
combination  of  voices  and  instruments,  and  the 
grander  devotional  style  in  the  Passion  Music 
of  Sebastian  Bach.  The  work  has  now  been 
republished  in  the  Denkmaler  Deutscher  Ton- 
kunst,  Bd.  xvii.  Other  works  of  Theile  in  MS. 
are  Church  Cantatas  with  German  texts  for 
various  combinations  of  voices  and  instruments. 
(See  the  QueUen-LexikoUf  also  a  monograph  on 
Theile  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Zelle.)  J.  b.  m. 
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THEMATIC  CATALOGUE.  A  catalogue 
of  musical  works,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the 
title  and  other  particulars  of  each,  the  first  few 
bars  —  the  theme  —  either  of  the  whole  work  or 
of  each  movement  are  given  in  musical  notation. 

1.  The  earliest  published  list  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  in  six  parts,  issued  between  1762  and 
1765,  and  sixteen  supplements  extending  from 
1766  to  1787,  the  whole  forming  a  thick  8vo 
volume  of  792  pages.  Part  I.  is  signed  by 
Johann  Gottlob  Immanuel  Breitkopf,  the  vir- 
tual founder  of  the  great  firm.  [See  vol.  i.  p. 
3&4a.]  It  is  mentioned  by  Bumey  in  his  Pres- 
ent State  (Germany),  ii.  73-4. 

2.  Haydn,  towards  the  end  of  his  life  (1797), 
made  a  thematic  catalogue  of  a  large  number 
of  his  works.  This  has  not  been  printed,  but 
copies  have  been  made  by  Dehn,  Otto  Jahn, 
and  others.  It  is  now  superseded  by  the  com- 
plete thematic  list  which  forms  so  valuable  a 
part  of  Pohl's  Life  of  Haydn  (i.  284,  etc.,  317, 
etc.;   334;  345;  ii.  Anhang). 

3.  A  thematic  catalogue  has  been  preserved, 
in  'which  Mozart  entered  his  works  as  he  com- 
poeed  them,  from  Feb.  9,  1784,  to  Nov.  15, 
1791.  This  interesting  document  was  pub- 
Kshed  by  Andre  in  Nov.  1828.  The  title,  in 
Moxart's  band,  runs  as  follows : : — 

Verxeichnifls 
aller  meiner  Werke 
vom  Monath  Febrsio  1784  bis  Monath     1 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mosart. 
It  contains  145  works,  begins  with  the  PF. 
concerto  in  £(?  (K.  449),  '9te  Homung,'^ 
1784,  and  ends  with  the  'kleine  Freymaurer 
Kantate,'Nov.  15,  1791  — nineteen  dasrs  before 
his  death. 

4.  A  thematic  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  by 
Mozart  then  in  the  hands  of  Andre  —  an  octavo 
pamphlet  of  seventy-nine  closely  printed  pages 
—  was  published  by  him  at  Offenbach  on  May 
1, 1841 ;  one  of  172  important  symphonies  and 
overtures  was  issued  by  Hofmeister  in  1831 ; 
and  one  of  Mozart's  PF.  sonatas,  prepared  by 
Edward  Holmes,  by  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.  in 
1849. 

5.  In  1851  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  published 
their  first  thematic  catalogue  of  Beethoven's 
works.  This  was  a  thick  volume  of  167  pages, 
large  8vo,  and  a  great  advance  on  anything 
before  it.  It  is  arranged  in  order  of  opus- 
numbers,  with  names  of  dedicatees  and  pub- 
lishers, arrangements,  etc.  The  2nd  edition, 
1868,  is  much  enlarged  (220  pages)  by  the 
addition  of  many  interesting  particulars,  dedi- 
cati<Mis,  dates  of  composition,  etc.  It  is  in 
fact  a  new  work,  and  is  a  model  of  accuracy, 
as  nuty  be  inferred  from  the  name  of  its  com- 
piler, Gustav  Nottebohm.  So  is  the  Catalogue 
of  Schubert  by  the  same  indefatigable  explorer 
and  critic  —  288  pages,  published  by  Schreiber, 
^^enna,  1874,  dealing  both  with  the  published 

*  The  old  a«niiaa  term  for  February. 
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and  the  unpublished  works,  and  extraordinarily 
accurate  considering  the  immense  difficulties 
involved.  Catalogues  of  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann, Chopin,  and  Liszt  have  been  published 
by  Breitkopf ;  of  Moscheles  by  Kistner,  and  of 
Bach's  instrumental  works  in  Peters 's  collected 
edition  (by  A.  Dorffel,  August  1867),  and  of  his 
vocal  works  by  Carl  Tamme,  n.d.  These  are 
superseded  by  the  indexes  which  occupy  two 
volumes  of  the  Bach-Geeellschaft  ^ition 
(xxvii.  (2)  and  xlvi.).  An  excellent  thematic 
catalogue  of  Brahma's  works  is  published  by 
Simrock. 

Two  Catalogues  stand  apart  from  the  rest 
owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  information  that 
they  contain.  These  are  Von  Kochel  's  Chrono- 
logiseh-thematisches  Veneichnist  of  all  Mozart's 
works  (Breitkopfs,  1862, 551  pages,  2nd  edition 
completed  by  Paul,  Graf  von  Waldersee,  1905, 
676  pages) ,  and  Jahns  's  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in 
aeinen  Werken;  Chron.  Them.  Verteichniss,  etc. 
(Schlesinger,  1871  — 480  pages,  and  eight  pages 
more  of  facsimiles  of  handwriting) .  These  two 
works  (the  latter  perhaps  a  trifle  overdone)  are 
indispensable  to  all  students.  o. 

THEME  —i.e.  Subject  or  Text  (Ital.  Tema, 
SoggettOf  MoHvo;  Germ,  from  Lat.  Thema,  from 
Ital.  Motiv;  Fr.  Th^me,  Air),  A  term  only  to 
be  applied  in  its  fullest  significance  to  the 
principal  subject  of  a  musical  composition, 
although  in  general  language  it  is  frequently 
used  to  denote  a  subject  of  any  kind,  whether 
of  a  leading  or  subsidiary  character.  From  the 
time  of  Sebastian  Bach  to  our  own  the  terms 
Theme  and  Subject  have  been  used  with  much 
looseness.  In  his  'Musikalisches  Opfer'  Bach 
designates  the  motive  given  to  him  by  Frede- 
rick the  Great  as  'II  Soggetto  reale,'  in  one 
place,  and  'Thema  regium'  in  another;  thus 
preving  conclusively  that  he  considered  the  two 
terms  as  interchangeable.  But  in  another 
work  founded  on  a  motive  by  Legrenzi,  he 
calls  the  principal  Subject  'Thema,'  and  the 
Counter-Subject  'Subjectum';  and  this  is  un- 
questionably the  more  correct  method  of  usiug 
the  terms.     [See  Subject,  vol.  iv.  p.  732.] 

A  familiar  application  of  the  word  'Thema' 
is  found  in  connection  with  a  Subject  followed 
by  Variations;  as,  'Tema  con  Variazioni,' 
with  its  equivalent  in  other  languages.  In  the 
18th  century  this  form  of  composition  was 
called  'Air  et  Doubles' ;  the  substitution  of  the 
word  'Doubles'  for 'Variations'  clearly  owing 
its  origin  to  the  then  almost  universal  custom 
of  writing  the  two  first  Variations  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Orders  of  Counterpoint  —  that  is  to 
say,  in  notes  the  rapidity  of  which  was  doubled 
at  each  new  form  of  development,    w.  s.  R. 

THEORBO  (Fr.  ThSarbe,  Tuarbe;  Ital.  Tiorba 
or  Tuorba,  also  Arciiiuto).  The  large  double- 
necked  lute  with  two  sets  of  tuning-pegs,  the 
lower  set  holding  the  strings  which  lie  over  the 
fretted  finger-board,  while  the  upper  set  are 
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ftUticbed  ta  the  bus  atringii,  or  no-c&tled  dift- 
paaoDS,  which  are  used  as  open  notea.  The  illue- 
tmtioD  has  been  engraved  from  a  specimen  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  According  to 
Baron's  Uiiterfuchung  <U*  ItutrumttUt  d.  LatUen 
(Nuremberg,  1727,  p.  131)  the  Paduan  theorbo 
was  the  true  one.  The  English  Archlute  of  that 
time,  so  frequently  named  as  an  alternative  to 
the  harpsichord  or  organ  for  the  Basso  Continuo 
or  'Through  Base'  accompauioient,  was  such  a 
ttieorbo.     Baron  gives 


—  eight  notes  od  the  fioger-board  and  nine  off. 
This  is  the  old  lute-tuning  of  Thomas  Mace 
(Mtuidc'i  Mmumem,  London,  1676),  who  says 
(p.  207)  that  the  theorbo  ia  no  other  tlian  the 
old  English  lute.  But  early  in  the  17th  century 
many  la^e  lutes  had  been  altered  to  theorbos 
by  substituting  double  necks  for  the  original 
-  single  ones.  These  altered  lutes,  called,  accord- 
ing to  Meraenne,  'tuth  t6orb#'  or  'liuto  attior- 
bato,'  retained  the  double  strings  in  the  bass. 
The  theorbo  engraved  in  Meraenoe's  ffarmonit 
UniverteUe  (Paris,  18-16)  is  really  a  theorboed 
hite.      He  gives  it  the  following  accordance  :  — 
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In  the  musical  correspondence  of  Uuygens, 
(Mu»igtieet. if uncieni)  edited  byJonckbloot  and 
Land,  and  published  (1882)  at  Leydeo,  is  to  be 
found  a  letter  of  Huygens,  wherein  ho  wishes  to 
acquire  a  large  lute,  to  elevate  it  to  the  quality 
of  a  theorbo,  for  which  be  considered  it  from  its 
ffise  more  fit.  [See  vol.ii.  p.  7S7.]  The  drawing 
of  the  Maler  lute,  vol.  ii.  p.  735,  shows  a  guitar 
head  and  unglestrinpng,  which  became  adopted 
before  the  lute  went  entirely  out.  Following 
OaultierintheHuygenacorrespondence.Maler'a 
period  was  about  1500-20,  later  than  the  date 
given  by  Carl  EjigeL 

Praetorius  (Orgnnographta,  Wolfenbutte], 
1619,  p.  60),  with  whom  Heisenne  agrees, 
states  that  the  difference  between  lute  and  the- 
orbo is  that  the  lule  has  double  and  the  theorbo 
angle  basses.  The  Paduantheorboisabout  4  ft. 
7  ins.  high.  Praetorius,  in  the  work  referred  to 
(p.  62),  seems  to  prefer  the  Roman  theorbo  or 
Chitarrone,  which,  although  according  to  hia 
measurement  about  6  ft.  1  in.  in  height,  is  not 
»o  broad  in  the  body  or  bo  awkward  to  hold 
and  grasp  as  the  Paduan.     Baron  praises  espe- 


THEORBO 

cially  the  Roman  theorbos  of  Buchenberg  or 
Buckenberg,  a  German  lute-maker,  who  was 
hving  at  Rome  about  A.n.  1606.     His  instru- 
ments had  'oval-round'  bodies  of  symmetHcat 
form  and   a  dehcate 
and  penetrating  met- 
allic (imbre  —  a  crite- 

Btringed  instrument. 

Mace  regards  the 
lute  as  a  solo  instru- 
ment, and  the  theorbo 

panying   instrument: 
the     name     theorbo, 
however  it  originated, 
certainly  became  &xed 
to  the  double-necked 
lute;  which  first  ap>- 
peared    with    the    tn- 
troductioa   of   opera 
and    oratorio,    when 
real  partr-playing  was 
exchanged     for     the 
chords  of  the  figured 
bass.  Uersenne  ( Aor- 
monieorum,   Ub.   xii., 
Paris,    1630)   calU   it 
'Qthara  bijuga.'  One 
account  credits  the  in- 
vention of  the  double 
neck     to     a     Signor 
I'iorba    about    1600. 
Athanasius     Eircher 
(MuTuryui,        Rome, 
1650,  cap.  ii.  p.  476) 
attributes  the  intro- 
duction of  the  theorbo 
to  a  Neapcditan  mar- 
ket follower,  who  gave  it  the  name  in  a  joke. 
His  idea,  says  the  same  authority,  was  brought 
to  perfection  by  a  noble  German,  Hieronymus 
Capsberger.     M.  Victor  Mahillon,  in  his  cata- 
logue of  the  BrusseU  Museum  (1880,  p.  249), 
names  as  the  inventor  a  Roman  called  Bar- 
nEi.LA  (properly  Antonio  Natdi)  who  was  in 
the   service   of  the    Medicia,    and   was    much 
praised  by  Coccini  in  the  preface  to  'Nuove 
Musiche'   (a.d.   1601).     These  attributions  aU 
centre  in  the  same  epoch,  that  of  the  rise 
of   accompammeot.    The    theorbo    was    last 
written  for  by  Handel,  as  late  as  1732,  in  the 
oratorio   of   'Esther,'  in  combination   with   a 
barp,  to  accompany  the  song  'Breathe  aoft,  ys 
winds,"  a  fact  which  would  seem  to  support 
Mace's  view  of  its  being  an  orchestral  instru- 
ment.   TlieArciliutoalsoappearsin'Deborah,' 
1733,  in 'Gentle  .4irs.'  It  remained  in  occasional 
u.ie  until  the  end  of  the  18th  century.      Breit- 
kopf's   Thtmatie  Catalogue  tor   1709  contains 
eight  pages  of  '  Partite  per  11  liulo  solo. ' 

The  drawings  to  Ahchlutb  and  CaiTARBONs 
should  be  referred  to.  a.  3.  H. 
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THEORY.  A  term  often  used  in  England 
to  express  the  knowledge  of  Harmony,  Counter- 
point, Thorough-baas,  etc.,  as  distmguished 
from  the  art  of  singing  or  playing,  which  is  in 
the  same  way  called  'Practice.'  'The  theory 
and  practice  of  music'  is  an  expression  often 
keard,  and  to  be  interpreted  as  above.       a. 

THESIS  (from  O^ffis,  a  putting  down),  an 
ancient  musical  term,  the  opposite  of  Absis. 
[See  vol.  i.  p.  1186.]  The  Greeks  used  the  two 
words  in  connection  with  the  dance.  Arsis  being 
the  raising  of  the  foot  and  Thesis  the  putting 
of  it  down.  The  Romans  used  Arsis  of  the 
raising  of  the  voice,  and  so  as  the  equivalent  of 
strength ;  Thesis  of  the  dropping  of  the  voice, 
indicating  weakness.  So  in  music  Arsis  indi- 
cates the  strong  accent,  Thesis  the  weak  part  of 
the  bar  or  beat.  l.  m 'c.  l.  d. 

THE8PIS,  OR  THE  GODS  GROWN  OLD. 
Comic  opera  in  two  acts ;  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
muae  by  Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre,  Dec.  26,  1871,  the  tenor  part 
being  taken  by  Toole.  It  ran  eighty  nights  con- 
secutively, but  has  not  been  revived.  'Thespis ' 
was  thus  the  first  of  the  series  of  Gilbert-SuUi  van 
pieces  which  have  proved  so  popular.         a. 

THIBAUD,  Jacques,  violinist,  was  bom  at 
Bordeaux,  Sept.  27,  1880.  His  father  was  his 
first  teacher  till  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  the  Conservatoire,  stud3ring  un- 
der Marsick,  and  gaining  in  1896  a  premier  prix. 
To  supplement  his  modest  means  he  played  for 
some  years  in  the  Caf  ^  Rouge,  and  was  heard 
there  by  Edouard  Colonne,  who  was  struck  with 
his  talent,  and  engaged  him  for  his  orchestra. 
On  one  occasion,  the  leader  being  unable  to  play 
the  incidental  solo  in  an  orchestral  work,  Jacques 
Thibaud  was  asked  to  take  his  place,  and  did  so 
with  such  conspicuous  success  that  he  became  a 
regular  soloist  at  the  Colonne  concerts,  appear- 
ing no  leas  than  fifty-four  times  during  the  win- 
ter of  1898,  and  completely  establishing  his  fame 
in  Paris.  Since  then  he  has  travelled  as  a  so- 
loist in  America  (1903)  and  in  every  European 
musical  centre.  He  has  visited  England  several 
times,  pla3ring  chamber  music  at  the  Popular 
Concerts  and  solos  on  most  of  our  concert-plat- 
fonns.  In  his  own  country  he  plays  a  good 
deal  in  concerted  music  with  his  two  brothers, 
one  a  pianist  and  the  other  a  violoncellist  of 
abifity.  He  is  in  the  foremost  rank  of  living 
violinists,  a  representative  player  of  the  French 
classic  school,  producing  not  a  large,  but  an 
exceptionally  pure  and  lovely  tone,  bowing 
vith  elegance,  and  in  rapid  passages  he  is  as  ac- 
cuiBte  as  Sarasate.  In  the  playing  of  cantabile 
passages  he  has  a  caressing  style  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  is  yet  by  no  means  wanting  in 
virility.  After  the  French  composers  he  is 
nnrdat  his  best  in  the  concertos  and  sonatas  of 
■osMt,  of  which  he  gives  an  exquisite  account. 
He  played  for  some  time  on  a  violin  by  Carlo 
Bergonzi,  but  is  now  the  posseasor  of  the  fine 


Stradivari  which  was  once  the  property  of 
Baillot.  w.  w.  c. 

THIBAUT,  Anton  Fribdbich  Justus,  bom 
Jan.  4,  1772,  at  Hameln  on  the  Weser,  studied 
law  at  Gottingen,  became  tutor  at  Konigsberg, 
and  law-professor  at  the  University  of  Kiel, 
then  at  Jena,  and  in  1805  at  Heidelberg,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death,  March  25,  1840. 
The  Archduke  of  Baden  made  him  Geheimrath. 
He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  old  Italian 
church-composers,  especially  of  Palestrina,  and 
founded  a  society  for  the  practice  of  such  music 
at  his  own  house.  Mendelssohn  writes  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  about  Thibaut,  'There 
is  but  one  Thibaut,'  he  says,  '  but  he  is  as  good 
as  half  a  dozen.  He  is  a  man.'  Again  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother  from  Heidelberg,  dated 
Sept.  20,  1827,  is  the  following  characteristic 
passage.  *  It  is  very  singular,  the  man  knows 
little  of  music,  not  much  even  of  the  history  of 
it,  he  goes  almost  entirely  by  instinct;  I  know 
more  about  it  than  he  does,  and  yet  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  from  him,  and  feel  I  owe 
him  much.  He  has  thrown  quite  a  new  light 
on  the  old  Italian  church  music,  and  has  fired 
me  with  his  lava-stream.  He  talks  of  it  all 
with  such  glow  and  enthusiasm  that  one  might 
say  his  speech  blossoma.  1  have  just  come  from 
taking  leave  of  him,  and  as  I  was  saying  that 
he  did  not  yet  know  the  highest  and  best  of 
all,  for  that  in  John  Sebastian  Bach  the  best 
of  everything  was  to  be  found,  he  said  "Good- 
bye, we  will  knit  our  friendship  in  Luis  de 
Vittoria"  (Palestrina's  favourite  pupil,  and  the 
best  exponent  of  his  traditions),  ''and  then  we 
shall  be  like  two  lovers,  each  looking  at  the 
full  moon,  and  in  that  act  no  longer  feeling 
their  separation.'"  ^ 

One  of  Thibaut' s  greatest  services  to  the 
cause  of  art  was  his  collection  of  music,  which 
included  a  very  valuable  series  of  Volkslieder  of 
all  nations.  The  catalogue  was  published  in 
1847  (Heidelbeiig)  and  Thibaut's  widow  en- 
deavoured to  sell  it  to  one  of  the  public  libraries 
of  Germany,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  till  1850, 
when  it  was  acquired  for  the  court  library  of 
Munich.  Of  still  greater  value  is  his  book 
Ueber  Reinheit  der  Tonkunst  (Heidelberg,  1825, 
with  portrait  of  Palestrina;  2nd  edition,  1826). 
The  title  does  not  indicate  (as  his  friend  Bahr 
observes  in  the  preface  to  the  3rd  edition,  1853) 
purity  either  of  construction  or  execution,  but 
purity  of  the  art  itself.  The  treatise  may 
justly  claim  to  have  exercised  a  moral  influence. 
Thibaut  maintains  that  as  there  is  music  which 
acts  as  a  powerful  agent  in  purifying  and 
cultivating  the  mind,  so  there  is  music  which 
has  as  depraving  an  influence  as  that  exercised 
by  immoral  literature.  From  this  point  of  view 
he  urges  the  necessity  of  purity  in  music,  and 
sets  himself  firmly  against  all  that  is  shallow, 
common,  unhealthy,  or  frivolous.     His  idea  of 
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impurity  may  be  gathered  fropi  the  fact  that  in 
the  essay  on  instnmientation  he  tmhesitatingly 
condemns  the  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons 
added  by  Mosart  to  'The  people  that  walked 
in  darkness/  urging  that  they  entirely  change 
the  character  of  the  piece.  He  also  strongly 
censures  the  frequent  changes  of  tempo  and 
expression  by  which  Mozart  gives  colour  to  his 
splendid  motet  'Misericordias  Domine/  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  this  book,  dealing 
as  it  does  in  a  spirit  of  great  earnestness  with 
questions  which  must  always  attract  themusical 
world,  will  always  be  of  interest.  The  last 
German  edition  came  out  in  1861.  The  English 
version  (Pvrity  in  Musical  Art,  John  Murray, 
1877)  is  by  W.  H.  Gladstone.  f.  o. 

THILLON,  Sophie  Anne,  known  as  Anna, 
was  bom  about  1816  in  London.  Her  father's 
name  was  Hunt.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she 
left  England  for  France  with  her  mother  and 
sister,  and  received  instruction  from  Bordogni, 
Tadolini,  and  M.  Claude  Thomas  Thillon, 
conductor  of  the  Havre  Philharmonic  Society, 
whom  she  afterwards  married.  She  appeared 
at  Havre,'Clermont,  and  Nantes,  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  obtain  an  engagement  at  the  Th^tre 
de  la  Renaissance,  Paris  (Salle  Ventadour), 
where  she  made  her  d^but,  Nov.  15,  1838, 
as  the  heroine,  on  the  production  of  Grisar's 
'Lady  Melvil.'  She  also  sang  as  Argentine  in 
his  'L'Eau  Merveilleuse,'  and  in  Monpou's  'La 
chaste  Suzanne,'  etc.  Her  voice  was  a  'soprano 
sfogato'  of  marvellous  timbre,  from  Bt?  below 
the  stave  to  Et^  in  alt.,  and,  combined  with  her 
personal  charms,  it  obtained  for  her  the  favour 
of  the  public  in  a  remarkable  degree.  On  August 
11,  1840,  she  first  appeared  at  the  Op6ra- 
Comique  as  Mathilde  in  '  La  Neige.'  She  next 
played  Elizabeth  in  'Lestocq,'  and  became  a 
great  favourite  with  Auber,  who  gave  her  in- 
struction, and  at  whose  request  she  sang  the  part 
of  Catarina  in  'Les  Diamans  de  la  Couronne' 
(produced  March  6,  1841).  She  sang  in  the 
same  year  as  Zanetta,  and  as  Laurette  on  the 
revival  of  Gr6try*s  'Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.' 
Later  she  sang  as  Bianca  in  Auber's  'Due 
d'Olonne,'  asCasilda  in  his  'Part  du  Diable,' 
as  Geraldine  in  Balfe's  'Puits  d'  Amour, 'Go- 
rilla in  Adam's  'Cagliostro,'  etc.  On  May  2, 
1844,  she  first  appeared  in  public  in  England  at 
thePrincess's  in  the  'Crown  Diamonds,'  and  met 
with  extraordinary  success,  alike  on  account  of 
her  voice,  her  charming  acting  and  attractive 
manners;  and  the  opera,  then  first  produced 
in  England,  ran  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
She  was  also  well  received  at  the  Philharmonic 
and  other  concerts.  She  afterwards  appeared 
inEngland  in  1845and  1846  at  Drury  Lane,  play- 
ing Stella  in  the  'Enchantress,'  on  its  produc- 
tion May  14,  1845,  a  part  composed  expressly 
for  her  by  Balfe ;  in  1846  at  the  Haymarket  in 
'Le  Domino  noir'  and  'L'Eau  merveilleuse'; 
and  in  1848  at  the  Princess's  in  'La  Fille  du 


Regiment.'  She  also  played  at  Brussels  and 
in  the  French  and  English  provinces,  and  from 
1851  to  1854  in  America,  first  introducing  opera 
at  San  Francisco.  She  reappeared  in  1854  at 
Jullien's  concerts,  after  which  she  was  only  heard 
atintervals,  on  account  of  a  severe  throat  attack. 
Her  last  appearances  in  opera  were  in  1855  at 
the  Lyceum  as  Catarina.  The  performances 
ended  abruptly  on  account  of  her  illness.  She 
was  last  heard  in  public  at  the  Brighton  Fes- 
tival of  1867.  She  and  her  husband  lived  at 
Torquay  for  many  years.  She  survived  her  hus- 
band, and  died  there,  May  5,  1903.  ▲.  c. 

THIRD.  One  of  the  most  important  inter- 
vals in  modem  music,  since  by  one  or  other 
of  its  principal  forms  it  supplies  the  means  of 
definition  in  all  the  most  characteristic  chords. 
Three  forms  are  met  with  in  modem  music  — 
major,  minor,  and  diminished.  The  first  of 
these  occurs  most  characteristically  in  the  major 
scale  between  the  Tonic  and  the  Mediant  —  as 
between  C  and  E  in  the  key  of  C  (a).  It 
is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  Dominant 
chord,  whether  in  the  major  or  minor  mode 
—  as  between  G  and  B  in  the  Dominant  of  the 
key  of  C  (&).  The  minor  third  occurs  most 
characteristically  in  the  minor  scale  as  the  con- 
verse to  the  principal  major  third  in  the  major 
scale;  that  is,  between  Tonic  and  Mediant; 
as  C  and  E^  in  C  minor  (c).  It  also  makes  its 
appearance  characteristically  in  the  chord  of  the 
subdominant — as  F-At?  in  C  minor(d) ;  but  both 
this  minor  third  and  the  major  third  of  the 
dominant  chord  are  sometimes  supplanted  by 
(a)       (6) (c)        (<0       A_        (e) 
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major  and  minor  thirds  respectively  for  the 
convenience  of  melodic  progression  in  the  minor 
mode.  In  all  fundamental  discords,  such  as 
the  Dominant  seventh  and  Dominant  major 
and  minor  ninths,  the  first  interval  from  the 
root-note  in  the  original  position  of  the  chord 
is  a  major  third. 

The  major  third  is  well  represented  in  the 
series  of  partial  tones  or  harmonics,  by  the 
tone  which  comes  fourth  in  order,  and  stands 
in  the  second  octave  from  the  prime  tone  or 
generator. 

The  ratio  of  the  sounds  of  the  major  third  is 
4  :  5,  and  that  of  the  minor  third  5  : 6.  Thirds 
were  not  accepted  by  the  ancients  as  conso- 
nances, and  when  they  began  to  come  into  use 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages  as  so-called  imperfect 
consonances  the  major  third  used  was  that 
commonly  known  as  the  Pythagorean  third, 
which  is  arrived  at  by  taking  four  fifths  from 
the  lower  note.  The  ratio  of  this  interval  is 
64:81,  and  it  is  therefore  considerably  sharper 
than  the  just  or  natural  third;  while  the  major 
third  of  equal  temperament  generally  used  in 
modem  music  lies  between  the  two,  but  a  little 
nearer  to  the  Pjrthagorean  third. 
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The  resultant  tones  of  thirds  are  strong. 
That  of  the  major  third  is  two  octaves  lower 
than  the  lower  of  the  two  notes,  and  that  of 
the  minor  third  two  octaves  and  a  major  third. 
Diminished  thirds  are  rou«;h  dissonances; 
thej  occur  in  modem  music  as  the  inversions 
of  augmented  sixths,  as  Ff-At^  (e) ;  and  their 
ratio  is  225  :  256.  They  are  of  powerful  effect, 
but  are  sparingly  used  by  great  masters  of  the 
art.  They  rarely  appear  in  the  position  of 
actual  thirds,  but  more  commonly  in  the  ex- 
tended position  as  diminished  tenths.  c.h.h.p. 
THIRLWALL,  John  Wade,  bom  Jan.  11, 
1809,  at  a  Northumbrian  village  named  Shil- 
bottle,  was  the  son  of  an  engineer  who  had 
been  the  playmate  of  Qeoige  Stephenson.  He 
appeared  in  public  before  he  was  eight  yeara  old, 
at  the  Newcastle  Theatre,  afterwards  became 
muao-director  at  the  Durham  Theatre,  and  was 
engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to 
collect  Northimibrian  airs.  He  subsequently 
came  to  London,  was  employed  in  the  Opera 
band,  and  was  music-director  at  Drury  Lane, 
the  Haymarket,  Olympic,  and  Adelphi  Theatres 
saeoessively.  After  the  death  of  Nadaud  in 
1864  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  ballet 
music  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  In  1843  he 
composed  the  music  for  'A  Book  of  Ballads,' 
one  of  which,  'The  Sunny  Days  of  Childhood,' 
was  very  popiilar ;  also  many  songs,  violin  solos, 
and  instrumental  trios.  He  was  for  some  time 
mudc  critic  to  the  Pictorial  Times,  Literary 
Gautte,  and  Court  Circular,  Besides  music  he 
cultivated  poetry  and  painting,  and  in  1872 
published  a  volume  of  poems.  He  died  June 
15, 1876. 

His  daughter  and  pupil,  Annib,  a  soprano 
linger,  first  appeared  at  the  National  Concerts, 
Exeter  Hall,  1855.  On  Feb.  4,  1856,  she 
first  performed  on  the  stage  at  the  Strand 
Theatre,  whence  she  removed  to  the  Olympic, 
Oct.  12,  1856.  In  Oct.  1850  she  joined  the 
Pyne  and  Harrison  company  at  Covent  Garden. 
A  few  yeare  afterwards  she  became  the  leading 
member  of  an  English  Opera  company,  which 
performed  in  the  provinces,  and  retired  in 
1876.  w.  H.  H. 

THIRTEENTH,  Chobd  of  thb.  A  name 
given  by  Day  to  a  chord  made  up  by  the  super- 
imposition  of  thirds  on  the  tonic,  dominant, 
or  subdominant  root.  See  Day,  vol.  i.  p.  675a. 
THOINAN,  Ernest,  the  nomcfe  jHume  of  An- 
touie  Ernest  Roquet,  a  distinguished  amateur 
and  collector  of  works  on  music,  bom  at  Nantes, 
Jan.  23, 1827.  From  collecting  he  advanced  to 
viiting,  first  as  a  contributor  to  La  France 
Mutiade,  VArt  musical,  and  othere.  His  essays 
in  these  periodicals  he  afterwards  published :  — 
U  Mueique  &  Paris  en  1862  (Paris,  1863); 
L'Opfra  des  Troyens  au  Ph-e  La  Chaise  (1863) ; 
^  origines  de  la  ChapeUe  musique  des  souve- 
foins  de  Prance  (1864);  Les  diploraHons  de 
GinUaume  CresHn  (1864),  Maugars  (1865),  Anr- 


toine  de  Consu  (1866);  Cvriosilis  musicales 
(1866);  Un  BisaUvl  de  Motive:  recherches  sur 
les  Masud  (1878);  Louis  CtmstanUn,  roi  des 
vioUms  (1878);  Notes  bibliographiques  sur  la 
guerre  des  Gluckistes  et  des  Piccinnistes  (1878). 
These  pamphlets  contain  much  curious  inform- 
ation, and  miany  corrections  of  F6tis's  mistakes. 
He  has  also  republished  the  very  scarce  En- 
tretien  des  musiciens,  by  Annibal  Gantas  (1878), 
with  notes  and  explanations.  Les  Hotteterre  el 
les  CMdevUle  (1894)  is  the  last  of  his  works. 
He  died  in  Paris  in  May  1894.  o.  c. 

THOMAS  AND  SALLY.  A  short  opera 
which  kept  the  stage,  as  a  secondary  piece,  for 
a  great  number  of  yeare.  The  music  was  by 
Dr.  Ame,  and  it  was  first  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  on  Nov.  28,  1760.  (An  earlier  date 
for  the  production  of  the  opera  is  undoubtedly 
wrong.)  It  was  published  by  the  composer 
himself,  in  folio,  with  the  engraved  date  1761 ; 
afterwards  the  plates  were  acquired  by  Walsh, 
who  erased  date,  nameof  engraver,  and  author's 
imprint.  Walsh  also  issued  a  copy  in  oblong 
folio.  The  libretto  was  written  by  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff,  and  the  piece  has  the  sub-title,  'The 
Sailor's  Return.'  The  opera  formed  a  model 
for  a  great  number  of  plays  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century.  Beard  and  Mattocks,  with 
Miss  Brent  and  Mre.  Vernon,  were  the  original 
performere.    [See  vol.  ii.  p.  756.]  f.  k. 

THOMAS,  Abtrxtr  Gorino,  bom  at  Ratton 
Park,  Sussex,  Nov.  20,  1850,  was  educated 
for  the  Civil  Service,  and  did  not  begin  to  study 
music  seriously  until  after  he  came  of  age.  In 
1873  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  for  two 
yeara  imder  M.  Emile  Durand.  In  1877  he 
entered  the  Royal  Academy,  studied  there  for 
three  yeara  under  Sullivan  and  Prout,  and 
twice  gained  the  Lucas  medal  for  composition. 
He  studied  orehestration  later  with  Max  Bruch. 
An  opera  in  three  acts  (MS.),  libretto  by 
Clifford  Harrison,  on  Moore's  'The  Light  of  the 
Harem,'  performed  in  part  at  the  Royal 
Academy  on  Nov.  7,  1879,  procured  him  a 
oommJHsion  from  Carl  Rosa  which  he  fulfilled 
in '  Esmeralda '  (see  below) .  Of  his  four  Concert- 
scenas,  two  were  performed  in  London  and  one 
at  the  Crystal  Palace;  an  anthem  for  soprano 
solo,  chorus,  and  orehestra,  'Out  of  the  deep,' 
was  perfonned  at  St.  James's  Hall  in  1878 ;  and 
a  cantata,  'The  Sun-worshippera,'  was  given 
with  success  at  the  Norwich  Festival  of  1881. 

Ever  since  the  composition  of  an  early  un- 
finished opera,  'Don  Braggadocio,'  to  a  libretto 
by  his  brother,  Thonuts  had  shown  strong 
leanings  towards  dramatic  writing,  and  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  work  commissioned  by  Carl 
Rosa  was  at  once  recognised  as  a  very  remark- 
able production.  The  book  of '  Elsmeralda '  was 
written  by  T.  Marzials  and  A.  Randegger,  and 
the  opera  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  with 
great  success,  March  26, 1883.  It  was  afterwards 
given  in  a  German  version  at  Cologne  and 
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Hamburg,  and  was  revived  in  a  French  version 
at   Govent    Garden    in    1890.     The    original 
English  version  was  again  revived  by  the  Royal 
Carl  Rosa  (Company  at  Covent  Garden  in  Jan. 
1908;  and  the  opera  must  be  regarded  as  a 
classic  of  English  art  in  its  own  way.     Its 
characteristic  and  appropriate  music,  its  origin- 
ality of  idea  and  skill  of  treatment  as  well  as 
the  mere  beauty  of  the  musical  themes  and  the 
grace  of  many  of  the  songs,  entitle  it  to  a  very 
high  place.     Two  years  afterwards,  on  April 
16,  1885,  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  followed  up 
this  success  with  'Nadeshda,'  a  romantic  opera 
in  four  acts,  to  a  libretto  by  Julian  Sturgis. 
This,  too,  was  given  in  a  German  version,  at 
Breslau  in  1890.     The  subject  is  more  serious 
and  less  brilliant  than  that  of  'Esmeralda,'  and 
the  popularity  of  the  work  has  not  been  as 
great,   although   the  contralto  song,   'O  my 
heart  is  weary'  (written  for  the  German  ver- 
sion),  is  one  of  the  composer's  best-known 
compositions.     In  June  1887,  the  Cambridge 
University  Musical  Society  produced  his  or- 
chestral '  Suite  de  Ballet.'     A  delightful  comic 
opera,  'The  Golden  Web,'  to  a  libretto  by  F. 
Corder  and  B.  C.  Stephenson,  was  not  pro- 
duced until   after  the  composer's  death;   it 
was  given  at  Liverpool,  Feb.  15,  1893,  and  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre,  London,  March  11  of  the 
same  year.    Another  important  posthumous 
work  was  the  cantata,   'The  Swan  and  the 
Skylark,'  to  words  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  found  in 
pianoforte  score  after  his  death;    it  was  or- 
chestrated by  Stanford,  and  produced  at  the 
Birmingham     Festival     of     1894.     In     1891 
symptoms  of  mental  disease  began  to  appear, 
and  on  March  20,  1892,  his  career  ended  tragi- 
cally.    He  was  buried  in  Finchley  Cemetery. 
A  great  number  of  songs,  duets,  etc.,  were  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime,  and  some  after  his  death ; 
a  practically  complete  list  of  his  works  was  in 
the  programme  of  the  memorial  concert  given 
in  St.  James's  Hall,  July  13,  1892,  with  the 
object  of  founding  a  scholarship  in  his  memory ; 
this  was  duly  established  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.     Some  of  his  MSS.  are  now  in  the 
British   Museum,   and   others  in   the   Royal 
Collie  of  Music.  w.  b.  s. 

THOMAS,  Charles  Loxns  Ambroise,  emi- 
nent French  composer,  bom  at  Mets,  August  5, 
1811.  The  son  of  a  musician,  he  learnt  his 
notes  with  his  alphabet,  and  while  still  a  child 
played  the  piano  and  violin.  Having  entered 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1828,  he  carried  off 
the  first  prise  for  piano  in  1829,  for  harmony  in 
1830,  and  the  Grand  Prix  in  1832.  He  also 
studied  the  piano  with  Kalkbrenner,  harmony 
with  Barbereau,  and  composition  with  the  ven- 
erable Lesueur,  who  used  to  call  him  his 'note 
sensible'  (leading-note),  because  he  was  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  and  the  seventh  of  his  pupils 
who  had  gained  the  Prix  de  Rome.  His 
cantata  'Hermann  at  Ketty'  was  engraved,  as 


were  also  the  works  composed  during  his  stay  in 
Italy,  immediately  after  his  return.  The  latter 
comprise  astjing-quartet  and  quintet ;  a  trio  for 
PF.,  violin,  and  violoncello ;  a  fantasia  for  PF. 
and  orrhestra;  PF.  pieces  for  two  and  four 
hands;  six  Italian  songs;  three  motets  with 
organ;  and  a  'Messe  de  Requiem'  with 
orchestra. 

Early  works  of  this  calibre  gave  promise  of 
a  musician  who  would  work  hard,  produce  much, 
and  by  no  means  rest  content  with  academical 
honours.    He  soon  gained  access  to  the  Op^ra- 
Comique.  and  produced  there  with  success  'La 
double  Echelle,'  one  act  (August  23,  1837); 
'Le   Pemiquior   de   la   R^gence,'  three   acts 
(&farch  30, 1838) ;  and '  Le  Panier  fleuri,  'one  act 
(May  6,  1839).     Ambition,  however,  prompted 
him  to  attempt  the  Academic,  and  there  he  pro- 
duced 'La  Gipsy'  (Jan.  28,  1839),  a  ballet  in 
three   acts,   of  which   the   second   only    was 
his,  the  rest  being  by  Benoist;  'La  Comte  de 
Carmagnola'  (April  19,  1841);  'Le  Guerill^ro' 
(June  2,  1842),  both  in  two  acts;  and  'Betty' 
(July  10,  1846),  ballet  in  two  acts;  but  it  was 
hard  for  so  young  a  composer  to  hold  his  own 
withAuber,  Haldvy,  Meyerbeer,  and  Donizetti, 
so  Thomas  returned  to  the  Op6ra-Comique. 
There  he  composed  successively,  'Carline, '  three 
acts  (Feb.  24,   1840);  'Angdlique  et  M6dor/ 
one  act  (May  10,   1843);  'Mina,'  three  acts 
(Oct.  10,  1843);  'Le  Caid,'  two  acts  (Jan.  3, 
1849) ;  'Le  Songe  d'une  nuit  d'^t^,'  three  acts 
(April  20,  1850) ; '  Raymond, '  three  acts  (June  5, 
1851)  ;  'La  TonelU,'  two  acts  (March  30, 1853); 
'La  CourdeC^limdne,' two  acts  (April  11, 1855); 
'Psyche,'  three   acts   (Jan.  26,    1857,  revived 
with  additions  May  21,  1878);  'Le  Camaval 
de  Venise, '  three  acts  (Dec.  9, 1857) ; '  Le  Roman 
d'Elvire,'  three  acts  (Feb.  3,  1860) ;  'Mignon,' 
three   acts    (Nov.    17,    1866);   and    'GiUe   et 
Giilotin,'  one  act,  composed  in  1861,  but  not 
produced  till  April  22,  1874.  To  these  must  be 
added  two  cantatas  composed  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  statue  to  Lesueur  at  Abbeville  (Aug.  10, 
1852),  and  for  the  Boieldieu  centenary  at  Rouen 
(June  13,  1875)  ;  a  'Messe  Solennelle'  (Nov.  22, 
1857),  a  'Marche  ReUgieuse'  (Nov.  22,  1865) 
composed   for   the    Association   des   Artistes 
Musiciens;  and  a  quantity  of  part-songs  and 
choral  scenas,  such  as  'France,'  'Le  Tyrol,' 
'L'Atlantique,'  'Le  Carnaval  de  Rome,'  'Les 
Traineaux, ' '  La  Nuit  du  Sabbat, '  etc.     The  life 
and  dramatic  movement  of  his  imaccompanied 
part-songs form&  's  voices  showed  t  he  essentially 
dramatic  nature  of  M.  Thomas's  genius,  which 
after  enlarging  the  limits  of  op^ra-comique, 
found  a  congenial  though  formidable  subject  in 
'  Hamlet, '  five  acts  (March  9, 1868) .  The  Prince 
of  Denmark  was  originally  cast  for  a  tenor,  but 
there  being  at  that  time  no  tenor  at  the  Op^ra 
capable  of  creating  such  a  part,  Thomas  altered 
the  music  to  suit  a  baritone,  and  entrusted  it  to 
Faure.  The  success  of  this  great  work  following 
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immediAtely  aa  that  seciirRd  by  'Mignon/ 
pointed  out  its  compoeer  as  the  right  man  to 
sacoeed  Auber  as  director  of  the  Conservatoire* 
(July  6,  1871).  The  work  he  did  there  —  daily 
iacreasiiig  in  importance  — has  been  already  do- 
■crihed.  [See  GSonseryatoibe,  vol.  i.  p.  592.]  A 
post  of  this  nature  leaves  scant  leisure  for  other 
employment,  and  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment M.  Thomas  composed  nothing  beyond  tiie 
Bolfdges  and  exercises  for  the  examinations,  ex- 
cept one  opera  'Fran^oise  de  Rimini'  (April  14, 
1882),  the  prologue  and  fourth  act  of  which  are 
entitled  to  rank  with  his  'Hamlet.' 

Carrying  forward  the  work  begun  by  Harold, 
he  brought  to  his  task  an  inborn  instinct  for  the 
stage,  and  a  remarkable  g^ft  of  interpreting 
dramatic  situations  of  the  most  varied  and  op- 
poriie  kinds.  His  skill  in  handling  the  orchestra 
is  consummate,  both  in  grouping  instruments  of 
(fifferent  timbre  and  obtaining  new  effects  of 
Bound ;  but  though  carrying  orchestral  colouring 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  perfection,  he  never  allows 
it  to  overpower  the  voices.  With  a  little  more 
boldness  and  individuality  of  melody  this  accom- 
pfished  writer,  artist,  and  poet  —  master  of  all 
moods  and  passing  in  turn  from  melancholy 
musings  to  the  liveliest  banter  —  would  rank 
with  the  leaders  of  the  modem  school  of  com- 
posers; as  it  is,  the  purity  and  diversity  of  his 
style  make  him  a  first-rate  dramatic  composer. 

He  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1845,  an  officer  in  1858,  and  received  the 
Grand  Cross  in  1894,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
thousandth  performance  of '  Mignon. '  He  died 
in  Paris,  Feb.  12,  1896. 

There  is  afineoil-paintingof  himbyHippolyte 
FUndrin,aterrarcotta  bust  byDoublemard,  and 
amarUe  bust  and  medallion,  the  last  a  striking 
fikeness,  by  Oudin6.  Berlioz  wrote  an  interesting 
article  on  the  witty  satire,  'Le  Caid,'  collected 
in  Le»  Mufidens,  p.  241.  a.  c. 

THOMAS,  John  (known  in  Wales  as  'Pen- 
cerdd  GwaHa,'  i.e.  chief  of  the  Welsh  minstrels, 
a  title  conferred  on  him  at  the  Aberdare  Eis- 
teddfod of  1861),  a  very  distinguished  harpist, 
was  bom  at  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire,  on  St. 
David's  Day,  March  1,  1826.  He  played  the 
picccdo  when  only  four,  and  when  eleven  won 
a  harp  at  an  Eisteddfod.  In  1840  he  was 
placed  by  Ada,  Countess  of  Lovelace  (Bjnron's 
daughter),  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he 
studied  under  J.  B.  Chatterton  (harp),  C.  J. 
Read  (piano),  and  Lucas  and  Cipriani  Potter 
(composition).  He  remained  at  the  Academy 
for  about  eight  years,  during  which  time  he 
composed  a  harp  concerto,  a  symphony,  several 
overtures,  quartets,  two  operas,  etc.  On  leaving 
the  Academy  he  was  made  in  succession  Asso- 
riate,  Honorary  Member,  and  Professor  of  the 
Harp.  In  1851  he  played  in  the  orchestra  of 
Her  Majesty's  Opera,  and  in  the  same  year 
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went  a  ooncert  tour  on  the  continent,  a  practice 
he  continued  during  the  winter  months  of  the 
next  ten  years,  playing  successively  in  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy.  He 
played  a  harp  concerto  of  his  own  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  in  1852.  In  1862  Idr. 
Thomas  published  a  valuable  collection  of 
Welsh  melodies,  and  in  the  same  year  gave 
with  great  success  the  first  concert  of  Welsh 
music  in  London.  In  1871  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  a  Welsh  Choral  Union,  which  for 
six  yeaxB  gave  six  concerts  annually.  In  1872, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Chatterton,  he  was 
appointed  Harpist  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  is 
now  teacher  of  the  harp  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music. 

Bir.  Thomas  has  alwajns  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  music  of  his  native  country.  There  has 
scarcely  been  an  Eisteddfod  of  importance  held 
diuing  the  last  forty  years  at  which  he  has 
not  appeared  as  adjudicator  or  performer,  and 
he  collected  a  large  sum  with  which  in  1883 
he  endowed  a  permanent  scholarship  for  Wales 
at  the  Ro3ral  Academy  of  Music.  In  1866  at 
the  Chester  ISsteddfod,  he  was  presented  with 
a  purse  of  500  guineas  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  Welsh  music.  Bir.  Thomas  is  a 
member  of  the  Academies  of  St.  Cecilia  and 
the  Philharmonic  of  Rome,  the  Florentine 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Royal  Academy,  Phil- 
harmonic, and  Ro3ral  Society  of  Musicians,  of 
London.  His  compositions  include  a  lai^ 
amount  of  harp  music,  amongst  which  are  two 
concertos ; '  Llewelyn, '  a  cantata  for  the  Swansea 
Eisteddfod  (1863) ;  and  'The  Bride  of  Neath 
Valley,'  for  the  Chester  Eisteddfod  (1866). 
'Llewelyn'  was  revived  at  the  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion of  1893,  where  he  acted  as  adjudicator  at 
an  Eisteddfod.  w.  b.  s. 

THOMAS,  Lewis  William,  bom  in  Bath  of 
Welsh  parents,  in  April  1826,  learnt  singing 
under  Bianchi  Taylor,  and  in  1850,  when 
twenty-four,  was  appointed  lay-clerk  in  Wor- 
cester Cathedral.  In  1852  he  was  made 
master  of  the  choristers,  and  during  the  next 
few  years  sang  frequently  at  Birmingham, 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester.  In  1864 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  London,  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall ;  in  1855  he  sang  at  the  Sacred 
Harmonic,  and  in  1856  settled  in  London, 
with  an  appointment  at  St.  Paul's.  In  the 
following  year  Mr.  Thomas  left  St.  Paul's  for 
the  choir  of  the  Temple  Church,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  Her 
Majesty's  Chapel  Royal.  In  1857  he  had 
lessons  of  Mr.  Rande^er,  and  appeared  under 
his  direction  on  the  operatic  stage,  which  how- 
ever he  soon  abandoned  for  the  concert^room, 
where  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a  bass  singer  of 
oratorio  music.  For  a  time  he  contributed 
musical  criticisms  to  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
He  died  in  London,  June  13,  1896.     w.  b.  8. 

THOMAS,  Robert  HAROLD,bom  at  Chelten- 
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ham,  July  8,  1834,  a  favourite  pu^nl  of  Stem- 
dale  Bennett,  under  whom  he  was  placed  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  at  a  very  early  age. 
His  other  masters  were  Qpriani  Potter  (theory), 
and  Henry  Blagrove  (violin).  He  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  pianist  at  a  Ro3ral  Academy 
Concert,  May  25,  1850,  and  after  this  appeared 
frequently  at  the  same  concerts,  both  as  pianist 
and  composer.  In  1 858  Mr.  Thomas  played  be- 
fore the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  at  Windsor, 
and  in  1864  played  Bennett's  first  Ckincerto  at 
the  Philharmonic.  A  few  years  later,  he  retired 
from  public  life  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching, 
becoming  Professor  of  the  piano  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music.  His  compositions  include  many 
original  piano  pieces,  some  songs,  many  arrange- 
ments, etc.,  and  three  overtures  for  orchestra :  — 
Overture  to  'As  You  Like  It,'  produced  by  the 
Musical  Society  of  London  in  1864;  and 
'Mountain,  Lake,  and  Moorland,'  produced 
at  the  Philharmonic  in  1880.  The  last 
two  works  have  been  frequently  played  with 
great  success.  He  died  in  London,  July  29, 
1885.  w.  B.  8. 

THOMAS,  Theodore,  bom  Oct.  11,  1835, 
at  Esens,  in  Hanover ;  received  his  first  musical 
instiuction  from  his  father,  a  violinist,  and  at 
the  age  of  six  made  a  successful  public  appear- 
ance. The  family  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1845,  and  for  two  years  Theodore 
made  frequent  appearances  as  a  solo  violinist 
in  concerts  at  New  York.  In  1851  he  made  a 
trip  through  the  Southern  States.  Returning 
to  New  York  he  was  engaged  as  one  of  the 
first  violins  in  concerts  and  operatic  perform- 
ances during  the  engagements  of  Jenny  Lind, 
Sontag,  Grisi,  Mario,  etc.  He  occupied  the 
position  of  leading  violin  under  Arditi,  and 
subsequently,  the  same  position  in  German 
and  Italian  troupes,  a  part  of  the  time  ofificiating 
as  conductor,  until  1861,  when  he  withdrew 
from  the  theatre.  In  1855  he  began  a  series  of 
chamber-concerts  at  New  York,  with  W.  Mason, 
J.  Mosenthal,  Carl  Bergmann,  G.  Matzka,  and 
F.  Bergner,  which  were  continued  every  season 
until  1869.  In  1864  Mr.  Thomas  began  his 
first  series  of  sjrmphony  concerts  at  Irving 
Hall,  New  York,  which  were  continued  for 
five  seasons,  with  varying  success.  In  1872 
the  symphony  concerts  were  resumed  and 
carried  on  until  he  left  New  York  in  1878. 
Steinway  Hall  was  used  for  these  concerts, 
and  the  orchestra  numbered  eighty  performers. 
In  the  sunmier  of  1866,  in  order  to  secure  that 
efficiency  which  can  only  come  from  constant 
practice  together,  he  began  the  experiment  of 
giving  nightly  concerts  at  the  Terrace  Garden, 
New  York,  removing,  in  1868,  to  larger  quarters 
at  the  Central  Park  Garden.  In  1869  he 
made  his  first  concert  tour  through  the  Eastern 
and  Western  States.  The  orchestra,  at  first 
ntimbering  forty  players,  was,  in  subsequent 


seasons,  increased  to  sixty.  The  programmes 
presented  during  these  trips,  as  well  as  at  New 
York,  were  noticeable  for  their  catholic  nature, 
and  for  the  great  number  of  novelties  brought 
out.  But  it  was  also  noticeable  that  the  even- 
ings devoted  to  the  severer  class  of  music,  old 
or  new,  in  the  (jarden  concerts  at  New  York, 
were  often  the  most  fully  attended.  Thomas's 
tendencies,  it  was  plainly  seen,  were  toward 
the  new  school  of  music;  but  he  was  none 
the  less  attentive  to  the  old,  and  he  introduced 
to  American  amateurs  a  large  number  of  cozn- 
posidons  by  the  older  masters.  The  repertory 
of  the  orchestra  was  very  large,  and  included 
compositions  in  every  school.  f.  h.  j. 

Mr.  Thomas,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  since 
1853,  was  elected  conductor  of  the  organisation 
in  1877,  but  after  a  single  season's  activities 
was  called -to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  become 
Director  of  the  (Dollege  of  Music,  an  institution 
which  had  grown  up  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
enthusiasm  created  by  the  Mu»c  Festivals 
instituted  by  him  in  1873.  In  Cincinnati  he 
organised  an  orchestra  to  give  concerts  in  con- 
nection with  the  (Allege,  but  after  a  year 
accepted  re-election  to  the  New  York  poet, 
joume3ring  to  the  metropolis  once  a  month  in 
order  to  prepare  and  direct  the  concerts.  In 
February  1880  differences  of  opinion  between 
him  and  the  other  officials  of  the  (Allege 
led  to  his  resignation  and  return  to  New  York, 
where,  besides  conducting  the  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  he  called  his  own  or- 
chestra back  into  existence.  With  it  he  gave 
high-class  symphony  concerts,  popular  concerts, 
and  concerts  for  young  people  until  the  end  of 
the  season  1887-88,  when,  discouraged  for 
want  of  popular  support,  he  abandoned  all 
activities  except  those  which  devolved  on  him 
as  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Societies  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  In  1891  the  Chicago 
Orchestra  (now  known  as  the  Theodore  Thomas 
Orchestra)  was  organised  for  him  by  wealthy 
music-lovers  in  the  metropolis  of  the  North- 
West,  and  he  transferred  his  labours  to  that  city. 
The  twelve  years  of  his  connection  with  the 
Philharmonic  Society  as  its  conductor  were  for 
the  society  a  period  of  uninterrupted  prosperity, 
towards  which  he  contributed  greatly,  not  only 
by  his  artistic  aseal  and  skill,  but  also  by  volun- 
tarily relinquishing,  year  after  year,  a  portion  of 
the  sum  which  under  his  contract  he  was  entitled 
to  collect.  The  story  of  his  labours  in  Chicago 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  orchestra  which 
now  bears  his  name.  In  1886  and  1887  he 
was  concerned  in  a  disastrous  effort  to  put 
opera  in  the  vernacular  on  a  high  plane  in 
America.  He  died  on  January  4,  1905, 
having  been  privileged  to  conduct  only  three 
concerts  in  the  new  home  of  the  orchestra  over 
whose  artistic  fortimes  he  had  presided  for 
fourteen  years.  h.  e.  k. 
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THOKASSGHULE.  See  LziPzio,  vol.  ii. 
p.  668. 

THOMPSON,  a  family  of  London  music- 
publishers,  of  great  note,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  18th  century.  The  firm  commenced  with 
Peter  Thompson,  who  was  established  at  the 
sign  'The  Violin  and  Hautboy'  (or,  as  some- 
times given,  *  The  Violin,  Hautboy,  and  German 
Flute')  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. This  address  was  afterwards  named  75 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Peter  Thompson  was 
publishing  small  musical  works,  as  Country 
Dances,  Instructions  for  the  Flute,  etc.,  in  1751. 
The  sets  of  3rearly  Country  Dances  began  with 
those  for  this  year,  and  were  continued  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  the  Thompson  firm's 
existence,  and  that  of  their  successors.  About 
1758-^50  Peter  took  his  son  Charles  into  partner- 
ship, and  in  1762  his  other  son,  Samuel,  also. 
In  1764  Peter  had  either  died  or  retired  from 
the  business. 

The  various  changes  in  the  firm  and  the 
dates  for  them  are  best  shown  in  tabular  form. 
They  will  serve  to  give  accurate  date  to  the 
publiahed  music  and  the  instruments  made  or 
sold  by  the  Thompson  family. 

THE  THOMPSON  FIRM 

Peter  Thompson,  1761  to  1758. 
Charles  and  Ann,  eiroa  1758. 
ThompBon  and  Son.  1758-59  to  1760-61. 
Thompson  and  Sons,  1761-62  to  176&HM* 
Charles  and  Samuel.  1764  to  1776-78. 
Samiiel  and  Ann,  1778. 

Samuel.  Ann.  and  Peter,  1779-80  to  eirea  1794. 
Samuel.  Ann.  Peter,  and  Henry.  1792. 
Samuel,  Ann,  aod  Henry,  1795  to  1796. 
Ann  and  Henry,  1796  to  1797  (or  later). 
Henry.  1798-99  to  1802-3. 

In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
after  1790  the  imprints  frequently  merely  give 
'Messrs Thompson'  or  'Thompsons'  warehouse.' 

About  1804  Henry  Thompson  gave  up  the 
business,  and  it  was  taken  over  by  Purday  and 
Button,  which,  in  1807,  is  transposed  into 
'Button  and  Purday.'  Mr.  S.  J.  Button,  the 
senior  partner,  on  the  retirement  of  Purday  in 
1808,  took  into  partnership  John  Whltaker  the 
musician.  As  'Button  and  Whi taker'  {q.v.) 
the  firm  built  up  a  large  business,  which  in 
1820  became  'Whitaker  &  Co.' 

In  the  early  years  of  its  existence  the 
Thompson  firm  published  many  minor  musical 
works,  now  of  considerable  interest.  At  a  later 
date  their  trade  was  of  a  very  extensive  char- 
acter, and  they  became  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  London  music  firms.  Many  violins  bear 
thetr  labels,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  have  been  made  by  fiddle-makers  in  their 
employ.  Recent  dictionaries  of  violin-makers 
promulgate  a  great  many  errors  of  dates  and 
facts  relating  to  the  Thompson  firm. 

RoBSRT  Thompson,  probably  a  brother  of 
Peter  Thompson,  had  a  shop  also  in  or  near 
St.  Pttui's  Churchyard.    His  sign  and  address 


was  at  the  Bass  Violin  at  number  1  Paul's 
Alley.  A  violin  label  of  his  (not  very  trust- 
worthy evidence)  would  certify  him  at  this 
address  in  1749.  He  was  certainly  there  in 
1755,  and  publishing  a  small  quantity  of  half- 
sheet  music.  He  remained  in  Paul's  Alley 
until  1771,  when  he  removed  to  8  Lombard 
Street,  remaining  there  for  about  ten  years. 
He  was  perhaps  more  of  an  instrument-maker 
than  a  music-publisher.  f.  k. 

THOMSON,  Cesar,  violinist,  was  bom  at 
Li^e,  Belgium,  on  March  18,  1857,  beginning 
study  of  the  violin  in  childhood  under  his  father, 
who  sent  him,  at  the  age  of  seven,  to  the  Li6ge 
Conservatoire  of  Music.  There  he  joined  the 
class  of  Jacques  Dupuis,  a  very  exacting  task- 
master, with  whom  he  studied  to  such  purpose 
that  before  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had 
acquired  executive  powers  far  exceeding  those 
of  any  other  of  the  many  talented  pupils,  some 
of  them  since  famous,  of  the  (^nservatoire ;  and 
two  years  later  was  recognised  as  possessing  a 
technique  unrivalled  by  any  violinist  then  liv- 
ing. Later  he  went  for  some  finishing  lessons  to 
Leonard,  with  whom  he  studied  interpretation, 
but  his  career  has  been  mainly  noteworthy  for 
achievements  in  the  domain  of  pure  technique. 
In  1875  he  travelled  in  Italy,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  private  orchestra  of  Baron  de 
Derwies.  In  1879  he  joined  Bilse's  orchestra  in 
Berlin  as  Concertmeister,  and  in  1882,  after  a 
very  successful  appearance  at  the  annual  musi- 
cal festival  at  Brussels,  he  was  appointed  violin 
professor  at  the  Li^e  Conservatoire.  This 
post  he  held  until  1897,  when  he  left  Li^e,  and 
the  following  year  succeeded  Ysaye  as  principal 
professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
toire. He  has  travelled  much  as  a  soloist  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
and  has  soored  many  successes,  notably  at  the 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  in  1891,  and  at 
Brussels  in  1898,  but  in  England  and  America 
he  has  never  succeeded  in  capturing  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  audiences.  He  relies  upon  tech- 
nique too  exclusively,  cmd  practises  emotional 
reticence  to  the  verge  of  austerity,  teaching  his 
many  pupils  to  do  the  same.  He  is  greatest 
as  an  exponent  of  Paginini,  whose  works  he 
revived  at  a  time  when  they  were  fast  becoming 
a  dead  letter,  some  think  deservedly,  but  has 
also  devoted  himself  to  the  editing,  arranging, 
and  performing  of  works  of  the  early  Italian 
school.  w.  w.  c. 

THOMSON,  Qeorob,  bom  at  Limekilns, 
Dunfermline,  March  4,  1757,  died  at  Leith, 
Feb.  18,  1851,*  was  for  fifty  years  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  Scotland.  His 
place  in  musical  history  is  that  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic, persevering,  and  successful  collector 
of  the  melodies  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 

s  (Dates  yerlfled  by  register!  and  grarestone  In  Keneal 
Qreen  Oemetery.] 
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a  work  begun  in  his  jrouih  and  continued  for 
forty  years  or  more. 

I.  (1)  Scotland.  He  proposed  to  rescue 
from  oblivion,  so  far  as  it  couid  possibly  be 
accomplished,  every  existing  Scots  melody, 
in  all  its  forms  and  varieties.  Being  in  corre- 
spondence with  and  knowing  personally  gentle- 
men in  every  part  of  Scotland,  no  man  had 
greater  facilities  for  the  work.  He  proposed, 
further,  to  publish  'all  the  fine  airs  both  of 
the  plaintive  and  lively  kind,  unmixed  with 
trifling  and  inferior  ones.'  [The  first  'set'  of 
25  was  published  in  Ekiinbuigh  in  June  1793.] 

(2)  Irdomd.  At  first  he  included  twenty 
favourite  Irish  airs  in  his  'sets,'  denoting  them 
in  the  index  by  an  asterisk.  Bums  persuaded 
him  to  undertake  a  separate  publication  of 
Irish  melodies,  and  offered  to  write  the  new 
texts.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  two  volumes 
under  that  title  [1814  and  1816  respectively], 
for  the  collection  of  which  Thomson  was  in- 
debted especially  to  Dr.  J.  Latham  of  Cork, 
and  other  friends  in  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
who  are  responsible  for  whatever  faults  of 
omission  and  oonmiission  they  exhibit.  [See 
Ibish  Mxtbic,  vol.  ii.  p.  510.] 

(3)  Wales.  Meantime  he  undertook  to  collect 
the  melodies  played  by  Welsh  harpers  and 
adapt  them  to  the  voice.  The  project  found 
favour  in  Wales,  and  friends  in  all  parts  of  it 
sent  them  to  him  as  played  by  the  harpers; 
'but  the  anxiety  he  felt  to  have  a  complete  and 
authentic  collection  induced  him  to  traverse 
Wales  himself,  in  order  to  hear  the  airs  played 
by  the  best  harpera,  to  collate  and  correct  the 
manuscripts  he  had  received,  and  to  glean  such 
airs  as  his  correspondents  had  omitted  to 
gather.'  There  was  of  course  no  deciding  as  to 
the  original  fonn  of  an  air  on  which  no  two 
harpers  agreed,  and  Thomson  could  only  adopt 
that  which  seemed  to  him  the  most  simple  and 
perfect.  Very  few  if  any  had  Welsh  texts,  or 
were  at  all  vocal.  To  make  them  so,  he  in 
some  cases  omitted  monotonous  repetitions;  in 
some  repeated  a  strain ;  in  most  discarded  the 
ornaments  and  divisions  of  the  harpers ;  but  no 
changes  were  made  in  the  tunes  except  such  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  'make  songs  of 
them.'  1 

II.  In  regard  to  their  texts,  these  three  col- 
lections of  melodies  consisted  of  four  classes: 
(1)  without  words;  (2)  with  none  in  English; 

(3)  with  English  texts,  silly,  vapid,  or  indecent; 

(4)  a  few  with  unimpeachable  words,  even  in 
which  cases  he  mostly  thought  it  well  to  add 
a  new  song.  In  fact,  in  the  first  twenty-four 
Scottish  airs,  sixteen  have  two  songs  each,  most 
if  not  all  written  expressly  for  the  work.  A 
laige  number  of  eminent  authors  [including 
Peter  Pindar,  Mrs.  Grant,  Sir  Alexander  Bos- 
well,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott] 
were  employed  by  Thomson  for  this  purpose. 

I  This  of  course  detnustB  laisdjr  trom  tbe  value  of  his 
lAtK>ur.  o, 


When  the  melody  was  known  to  the  poet, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  writing  an  appropriate 
song;  when  not,  Thomson  sent  a  copy  of  it 
with  its  character  indicated  by  the  common 
Italian  tenns,  Allegro,  etc.,  which  were  a 
sufficient  guide.  Bums  was  the  principal  writer. 
Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  Life  and  Works  of 
the  poet,  leaves  the  impression  that  Thomson 
was  niggardly  and  parsimonious  towards  him. 
Thomson  disdained  to  take  any  public  notice  of 
Cunningham's  chai^ges;  but  in  a  copy  of  the 
work  in  possession  of  his  son-in-law,  George 
Hogarth  (1860),  there  are  a  few  autograph  note 
to  the  point.  Thus  in  July  1703,  Bums 
writes: — 

I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  truly  hurt  me 
with  your  pecuniary  paroel.  It  desrades  me  in  my 
own  eyes.  However,  to  return  it  would  savour  of 
affectation;  but  as  to  any  more  traffic  of  this  debtor 
and  creditor  kind,  1  swear  by  that  honour  which 
crowns  the  uprisht  statue  of  Robert  Burns's  in- 
TJSGRrrr  —  on  tne  least  motion  of  it  1  will  indig- 
nantly spurn  the  by-past  transaction,  and  froni  that 
moment  commenoe  entire  stranger  to  you!' 

Thomson  writes,  Sept.  1,  to  Bums:  — 

While  the  muse  seems  so  propitious,  I  think  it 

aht  to  inclose  a  list  of  all  the  favours  I  have  to 
:  of  her  —  no  fewer  than  twenty  and  three  I  .  .  . 
most  of  the  remaining  airs  .  .  .  are  of  that  peculiar 
measure  and  rhythm  that  they  must  be  familiar  to 
him  who  writes  for  them. 

III.  As  to  the  instrumental  acoompazuments, 
Thomson's  plan  was  as  new  and  original  as  it 
was  bold.  Besides  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment each  song  was  to  have  a  prelude  and  ooda, 
and  parts  ad  libitum  throughout  for  violin,  or 
flute,  and  violoncello,  the  composition  to  be 
entrusted  to  none  but  the  first  composers. 

In  the  years  1791-03,  Pleyel  stood  next  to 
Haydn  and  Mosart;  they  in  Vienna,  he  at 
that  time  much  in  London.  Thomson  engaged 
Pleyel  for  the  work,  but  he  soon  ceased  to  write, 
and  Thomson  was  compelled  to  seek  another 
composer.  Mozart  was  dead ;  Haydn  seemed 
to  occupy  too  lofty  a  position ;  and  Kozeluch  of 
Vienna  was  engaged.  But  the  appearance  of 
Napier's  Collection  of  Scots  Songs  with  piano- 
forte accompaniments,  written  by  Haydn  dur- 
ing his  first  visit  to  London,  showed  Thomson 
that  the  greatest  living  composer  did  not  disdain 
this  kind  of  work.  Thomson  applied  to  him; 
and  Haydn  worked  for  him  until  about  1806. 
[In  1806-7  Haydn  arranged  the  Scots  songs 
published  in  Wm.  Whyte's  collection.]  The 
star  of  Beethoven  had  now  risen,  and  he  did 
not  disdain  to  continue  the  work.  But  he, 
too,  died  before  Thomson's  work  was  completed, 
and  Bishop  and  George  Hogarth  made  up  the 
sixth  volume  of  Scots  songs  (1841). 

[The  following,  based  on  a  list  supplied  by 
Thomson  to  G.  F.  Graham,  exhibits  each  com- 
poser's share  in  the  work:  — 

SOOTS  SONOS 
Vol.  I.  originally  aO  by  Pleyel.    1st  set,  June  1703: 

■  This  protest  evidently  refers  to  all  songs  written  or  to 
be  written,  and  thus  disposes  of  Cunningham's  srgumenta. 
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ToL  IL  orlclnany  aU  by  Kosdooh  (?).    July  1709.  ^ 
In  the  leeoQd  editloa  of  these  (1803)  ThoiiDBOii  sub- 
■Ututed  amofemeats  by  Haydn  for  several  which 
were  'leas  happily  executed  than  the  rest^'  laad 
In  ▼arloua  re-Gnuea  other  changes  were  made.! 
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As  a  means  of  extending  the  knowledge  of 
the  Scottish  melodies,  Thomson,  at  the  begin- 
ningof  hisintercourae  with  Pleyel  and  Koseluch, 
ordered  sonatas  baaed  upon  such  aire.  Both 
oomposed  works  of  this  kind ;  but  how  many 
does  not  appear.  It  is  evident  from  a  letter 
of  Beethoven  to  Thomson  (Nov.  1,  1806)  that, 
beadesarrangementfl  of  melodies,  the  latter  had 
requested  trios,  quintets,  and  sonatas  on  Scottish 
themes  from  him  also.  Beethoven's  price  for 
oompositiona,  which  could  only  sell  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  was  such  as  could  not  be 
seceded  to,  and  none  were  written.  About 
1818-20  he  wrote  variations  on  a  dosen  Scots 
melodies,  which  Thomson  published,  but  which 
never  paid  the  cost  of  printing  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  Germany.  At  the  lowest  estimate 
Beethoven  received  for  his  share  in  Thomson's 
publications  not  less  than  £550.  [It  is  stated 
that  Haydn  was  paid  £291 :  18s.  for  arranging 
230  aire. ]  George  Hogarth,  who  married  Thom- 
no's  daughter,  told  the  writer  that  the  Scots 
songs  only  paid  their  cost. 

In  the  winter  of  1860-61  there  appeared  in 
Germany  a  selection  of  these  songs  from  Bee- 
thoven's MSS.,  edited  by  Frans  Espagne,  in  the 
preface  to  which  he  writes:  'The  songs  printed 
in  Thomson's  collection  are,  both  as  to  text 
sod  music,  not  only  incorrectly  printed,  but 
wilfully  altered  and  abridged.'  These  ground- 
less charges  were  made  honestly,  but  with  a 
most  plentiful  lack  of  knowledge.  They  need 
not  be  discussed  here,  as  they  were  amply  met 
and  completely  refuted  in  the  Vienna  Deutsche 
Munlueitung  of  Nov.  23  and  Dec.  28,  1861. 
All  Beethoven's  Scots  and  Irish  songs  are 
contained  in  Breitkopf's  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  Series  24,  Nos.  257-260.  [There  are 
at  least  two  portraits  of  Thomson  in  existence, 
one  a  small  water-colour  in  the  National  Ck>l- 
leetlon,  Edinburgh,  and  the  other,  almost  a 
caricature,  in  Crombie's  Men  of  Modem  Athena, 
Both  have  been  frequently  reproduced.   Oeorge 


Tfumtaofif  the  Friend  of  Burns;  his  Life  and 
Correspondence,  by  J.  Cuthbert  Madden,  was 
published  in  1898.]  a.  w.  t.  ;  with  additions 
in  square  brackets  by  f.  k. 

THOMSON,  John,  first  Professor  of  Music 
at  £dinbuigh  University,  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  clergyman,  and  was  bom  at  Eklnam, 
Kelso,  Oct.  28,  1805.  His  father  afterwards 
became  minister  of  St.  George's  Chureh,  Edin- 
burgh. He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mendels- 
sohn during  the  visit  of  the  latter  to  Ekiinburgh 
in  the  summer  of  1829,  and  showed  him  much 
attention,  which  Mendelssohn  requited  by  a 
warm  letter  of  introduction  to  his  family  in 
Berlin,  in  which  he  says  of  Thomson^  'he  is 
very  fond  of  music;  I  know  a  pretty  trio  of 
his  composition  and  some  local  pieces  which 
please  me  very  well'  {gam  gut  gef alien).  Dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Germany  he  studied  at  Leipzig, 
kept  up  his  friendship  with  Mendelssohn,  and 
made  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Schumann, 
Moscheles,  and  other  musicians,  and  of  Schnyder 
von  Wartensee,  whose  pupil  he  became.  In 
Oct.  1839  he  was  elected  the  first  Reid  Professor 
at  Edinburgh,  a  result  which  was  doubtless  not 
uninfluenced  by  the  warm  testimonials  from  his 
Leipzig  friends  which  he  submitted.  He  gave 
the  first  Reid  Concert  on  Feb.  12,  1841,  and 
the  book  of  words  contains  analytical  remarks 
by  him  on  the  principal  pieces  —  probably  the 
first  instance  of  such  a  thing.  Thomson  died 
May  6,  1841,  deeply  lamented.  He  wrote 
three  operas  or  dramatic  pieces,  'Hermann,  or 
the  Broken  Spear,'  'The  House  of  Aspen,'  and 
'The  Shadow  on  the  Wall.'  The  last  two 
were  brought  out  at  the  Royal  English  Opera 
(Lyceum),  on  Oct.  27,  1834,  and  April  21, 
1835,  respectively,  and  had  each  a  long  run. 
Two  of  his  songs,  'Harold  Harfager,'  and  'The 
Pirates'  Serenade,'  are  mentioned  as  spirited 
and  original.  o. 

THOMSON,  William,  the  editor  of  the  first 
printed  collection  of  Scottish  songs  united  to 
their  melodies.  This  is  a  folio  named  'Orpheus 
Caledonius,  a  collection  of  the  best  Scotch  songs 
set  to  Musick,'  entered  at  Stationere'  Hall,  Jan. 
5,  1725.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Daniel  Thomson,  one  of  the  king's  trumpeters 
[for  Scotland].  As  a  boy-singer  he  sang  at  a 
concert  —  'The  Feast  of  St.  Cecilia'  —  in  1695. 
Before  1722  he  had  settled  in  London,  and  ac- 
cording to  Bumey  had  a  benefit  Concert  in  that 
year.  He  appears  to  have  become  a  fashionable 
singer  and  teacher,  for  his  volume,  dedicated 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  contains  a  lengthy  list 
of  notable  personages  as  subscribers.  The  book 
consists  of  fifty  songs  with  their  aire,  having  a 
slight  accompaniment  fitted  to  them.  A  second 
edition,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  has  another 
fifty  added.  The  two  editions  have  value  and 
interest,  although  Hawkins  speaks  of  him  as  'a 

^  >  He  apdls  the  name  '^ompson.  but  It  must  surely  be 
tbe  same  man.    See  IntramiU  Mendelnohn,  I.  243. 
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tradesman/  and  says  that  the  collection  is  in- 
j  udicious  and  incorrect.  The  words  of  the  songs 
were  mainly  taken  from  Allan  Ramsay's  Tea- 
TaUe  MisceUany,  published  in  1724.  Thomson 
was  living  in  1753.  f.  k. 

THOMYRIS,  QUEEN  OF  SCYTHIA.  An 
opera  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  April  1,  1707. 
The  libretto  was  by  Peter  Motteux,  and  adapted 
to  airs  by  Scarlatti  and  Bononcini.  These  were 
arranged,  and  recitatives  composed  by  Pepusch. 
After  a  few  performances  at  its  original  place  of 
production  it  was  revived  in  the  following  year, 
1708,  at  the  Haymarket,  the  singers  being 
Valentini,  Hughes,  Laurence,  Leveridge  with 
Margarita deTEpine,  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  Mrs.  Lind- 
sey.  The  songs  from  the  opera  were  published 
in  folio  by  Walsh.  f.  k. 

THORGRIM.  Opera  in  four  acts,  text  by 
Joseph  Bennett,  music  by  F.  H.  Cowen.  Pro- 
duced Drury  Lane  Theatre,  April  20,  1890. 

THORN,  THE.  An  English  song  by  William 
Shield  which  has  attained  a  considerable 
popularity.  It  seems  to  have  been  first'sung 
in  public  about  1802  or  1803  by  Charles 
Incledon  in  a  monologue  entertainment  called 
'  Variety/  with  which  he  travelled  the  country. 
It  was  issued  on  music-sheets  about  this  date 
with  the  statement  that  the  words  were  by 
Robert  Bums.  They  do  not  appear  in  the 
usual  editions,  but  research  has  shown  that 
they  formed  one  of  several  epigrams  which 
Burns  sent  to  William  Creech  the  Edinburgh 
bookseller.  May  30,  1780.  After  the  death 
of  Bums  they  were  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Advertiser  for  August  8,  1800.  The  second 
verse  of  'The  Thorn*  has  been  added  by  an 
inferior  writer,  and  the  name  'Chloris/  which 
Bums  used,  changed  into  'Chloe.'         f.  k. 

THORN  DIKE,  Herbert  Elliot,  was  born 
April  7,  1851,  at  Liverpool,  and  educated 
at  Woolwich  Academy  and  Cambridge.  As  an 
undergraduate  of  the  University  he  competed 
successfully  at  the  Crystal  Palace  National 
Music  meetings,  and  gained  the  first  prize. 
He  then  went  to  Milan,  to  Francesco  Lamperti, 
under  whom  he  studied  for  four  years.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  studied  oratorio  and 
English  singing  with  Randegger  and  Deacon. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  March 
26,  1878,  at  the  Cambridge  University  Musical 
Society,  and  rapidly  rose  into  favour.  His 
voice  is  a  good  full  bass  of  unusual  compass, 
and  he  sings  with  taste  and  intelligence.  Mr. 
Thorndike  has  frequently  sung  at  the  concerts 
of  the  Bach  Choir,  the  Popular  Concerts,  the 
Norwich  Festival,  etc.  He  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  England  Schubert's  noble  songs, 
'  Waldesnacht'  and  '  Wehmuth.'  He  appeared 
on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  in  1886-87  in  a 
comic  opera,  *Frivoli,'  by  Herv6.  a. 

THORN E,  Edward  H.,  born  at  Cranboume, 
Dorsetshire,  May  0,  1834,  received  his  musical 
education  at  St.   George's  Chapel,   Windsor, 


where  he  was  articled  to  Sir  George  Elvey. 
In  1853  he  was  appointed  to  the  Parish 
Church,  Henley,  and  in  1863  to  Chichester 
Cathedral,  which  appointment  he  resigned  in 
1870  In  order  to  devote  himself  more  closely 
to  the  more  congenial  work  of  teaching  the 
pianoforte.  Mr.  Thome  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  has  been  successively  organist  at 
St.  Patrick's,  Brighton;  St.  Peter's,  Cranley 
Gardens;  St.  Michael's,  Comhill;  and  St. 
Anne's,  &)ho,  where  from  1801  he  has  main- 
tained the  fine  traditions  of  the  church  in 
regard  to  Bach's  music,  directing  the  regular 
performances  of  the  Christmas  Oratorio  and  St. 
John  Passion,  as  well  as  other  cantatas,  and 
giving  oi^an  recitals  entirely  composed  of  the 
master's  works.  His  published  works  comprise 
several  services,  including  a  Magnificat  and 
Nunc  Dimittis  for  chorus,  soli,  and  orchestra, 
written  for  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy;  the  125th  Psalm;  a  festival  march, 
toccata  and  fugue,  funeral  march,  overture, 
and  six  books  of  voluntaries  for  the  organ; 
some  pianoforte  pieces;  several  songs  and 
part-songs;  the  47th  Psalm  (for  female  voices), 
etc.  An  overture  to  'Peveril  of  the  Peak' 
won  a  prize  at  the  Promenade  Concerts  in  1885. 
His  unpublished  works  include  trios  for  piano, 
violin,  and  violoncello ;  sonatas  for  the  violon- 
cello and  the  clarinet;  the  57th  Psalm  for 
tenor  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  and  many 
other  compositions.  w.  b.  a. 

THORN E,  John,  of  York,  an  eminent 
musician  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
is  mentioned  by  Morley  in  his  Introduction. 
He  was  piobably  attached  to  York  Cathedral. 
A  3- voice  motet  by  him,  'Stella  coeli,'  is 
printed    in    Hawkins's   History.  [An    'In 

Nomine'  is  among  the  Music  School  MSS.  at 
Oxford,  and  an  'Exultabunt  sancti'  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MS.  20.006.  QneUen-Lexikon.] 
He  was  also  a  skilled  logician.  He  died  Dec.  7, 
1573,  and  was  buried  in  York  Cathedral,  w.  h.  h. 

THOROUGHBASS  (Thoroughbase,Figured- 
Bass;  Lat.  Baastu  genercdia,  Baasus  eontinuua; 
Ital.  Continuo,  Basso  conUnuo  ^ ;  Germ.  Oenarat- 
bass;  Ft.  Basse  continue^  Basse  chiffrie).  An 
instrumental  bass-part  continued,  without 
interruption,  throughout  an  entire  piece  of 
music,  and  accompanied  by  figures  indicating 
the  general  harmony. 

In  Italy  the  figured-bass  has  always  been 
known  as  the  Basso  continuo,  of  which  term 
our  English  word  Thorough  (i.e.  Through) 
bass  is  a  sufficiently  correct  translation.  But 
in  England  the  meaning  of  the  term  has  been 
perverted,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  its  original 
intention.  Because  the  figurss  placed  under 
a  Thoroughbass  could  only  be  understood  by  a 
performer  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
harmony  those  rules  were  vulgarly  described 

I  Not  to  be  mistaken  for  Ba$90  otHiuUo  (Fr.  Basie  eon- 
tretnuh  wblcli  ladlcates  a  Oround-BUB. 
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as  the  Rules  of  Thoroughbass;  and  now  that 
the  real  Thoroughbass  is  no  longer  in  ordinary 
use  the  word  survives  as  a  synonym  for 
harmony  —  and  a  very  incorrect  one. 

The  invention  of  this  form  of  accompaniment 
was  long  ascribed  to  Lodovico  Viadana  (1566- 
1644),  on  the  authority  of  Michael  Praetorius, 
Johann  Cniger,  Walther,  and  other  German 
historians  of  almost  equal  celebrity,  fortified 
by  some  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
performance  appended  to  Viadana's  'Concerti 
eeclesiastici.'  [As  to  the  assertion  concerning 
Dering's  use  of  figured  bass  in  1597,  see  voL 
i.]  But  it  is  certain  that  the  custom  of  in- 
dicatiog  the  intervals  of  a  chord  by  means  of 
figures  placed  above  or  below  the  bass-note 
was  introduced  long  before  the  publication  of 
Viadana's  directions,  which  first  appeared  in  a 
reprint  of  the  'Concert!'  issued  in  1612,  and 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  earlier  edition; 
while  a  true  Thoroughbass  is  given  in  Peri's 
'Euridice/  performed  and  printed  in  1600;  an 
equally  complete  one  in  Emilio  del  Cavalieri's 
oratorio,  'La  rappresentazione  dell'  anima  e 
del  oorpo,'  published  in  the  same  year;  and 
another,  in  Caccini's  'Nuove  Musiche'  (Venice, 
1602).  There  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  invention  of  the  Continuo  was 
ssmchronous  with  that  of  the  monodio  style, 
of  which  it  "was  a  necessary  contingent;  and 
that,  like  dramatic  recitative,  it  owed  its 
origin  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  enthusiastic 
reformers  who  met,  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  16th  century,  at  Giovanni  Bardi's  house 
in   Florence.  [See    Viadana,    Ludoyico; 

Mokodia;    REcrrATiYB.] 

After  the  general  establishment  of  the  mono- 
die  school  the  Thoroughbass  became  a  necessary 
element  in  every  composition,  written,  either 
for  instruments  alone,  or  for  voices  with 
instrumental  accompaniment.  In  the  music 
of  the  18th  century  it  was  scarcely  ever  want- 
ing. In  the  operas  of  Handel,  Buononcini, 
Basse,  and  their  contemporaries  it  played  a 
most  important  part.  No  less  prominent  was 
its  position  in  Handel's  oratorios;  and  even  in 
the  minuets  and  gavottes  played  at  Ranelagh 
it  was  equally  indispensable.  The '  Vauxhall 
Songs'  of  Shield,  Hook,  and  Dibdin  were 
printed  on  two  staves,  on  one  of  which  was 
written  the  voice-part,  with  the  melody  of  the 
ritomelli  inserted  in  single  notes  between  the 
verses,  while  the  other  was  reserved  for  the 
thoroughbass.  In  the  comparatively  compli- 
cated cathedral  music  of  Croft,  Greene,  and 
Boyce  the  organ-part  was  represented  by  a 
■imple  thoroughbass,  printed  on  a  single  stave, 
beneath  the  vocal  soore.  Not  a  chord  was 
ever  printed  in  full,  either  for  the  organ  or 
the  harpdehord ;  for  the  most  ordinary  musiclaa 
was  expected  to  play  at  sight,  from  the  figured- 
bass,  just  as  the  most  ordinary  singer,  in  the 
days  of  Palestrina,  was  expected  to  introduce 


the  necessary  accidental  sharps  and  flats,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Cantus  Fictus. 
[See  Music  A  Ficta.] 

Down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century 
the  art  of  playing  from  a  Thoroughbass  still 
survived  —  and  even  flourished  —  among  our 
best  Cathedral  organists.  Turle  and  Goss 
played  with  infinitely  greater  effect  from  the 
old  copies  belonging  to  their  Cathedral  libraries, 
than  from  modem  'arrangements'  which  left 
no  room  for  the  exercise  of  their  skill.  Of 
course,  such  copies  can  be  used  only  by  those 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
laws  of  harmony;  but,  the  application  of  those 
laws  to  the  figured-bass  is  exceedingly  simple, 
as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

1.  A  wholesome  rule  forbids  the  insertion  of 
any  figure  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  composer's  intention. 

2.  Another  eiutcts  that  In  the  absence  of 
any  special  reason  to  the  contrary,  the  figures 
shall  be  written  in  their  numerical  order;  the 
highest  occupying  the  highest  place.  Thus, 
the  full  figuring  of  the  chord  of  the  Seventh  is, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  7;  the  performer  being 

left  at  liberty  to  play  the  chord  in  any  position 
he  may  find  most  convenient.  Should  the 
composer  write  J,  it  will  be  imderstood  that  he 

has  some  particular  reason  for  wishing  the  Third 
to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  chord,  the  Fifth 
below  it,  and  the  Seventh  next  above  the  bass; 
and  the  performer  must  be  careful  to  observe 
the  directions  implied  in  this  departure  from 
the  general  custom. 

3 .  In  conf o  rmi ty  with  Rule  1 ,  it  is  understood 
that  all  bass-notes  unaccompanied  by  a  figure 
are  intended  to  bear  common  chords.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  figure  the  common  chord  when  it 
follows  some  other  harmony  on  the  same  bass- 
note.  Thus  at  (a),  in  Example  1,  unless  the 
common  chord  were  figured,  the  J  would  be 
continued  throughout  the  bar;  and  in  this 
case  two  figures  are  necessary  for  the  common 
chord,  because  the  Sixth  descends  to  a  Fifth, 
and  the  Fourth  to  a  Third.  At  (&)  two  figures 
are  equally  necessary,  otherwise  the  performer 
would  be  i>erfectly  justified  in  accompanying 
the  lower  G  with  the  same  chord  or  the  upper 
one.  Instances  may  even  occur  in  which  three 
figures  are  needed,  as  at  (c), where  it  is  necessary 
to  show  that  the  Ninth,  in  the  second  chord,  de- 
scends to  an  Eighth  in  the  third.  But  in  most 
ordinary  cases  a  8,  a  6,  or  an  8  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  composer's  intention. 

Bx.  1. 

(a)  (6)  (c) 
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The  First  Inversion  of  the  triad  is  almost 
always  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  figure  d» 
the  addition  of  the  Third  being  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course;  though  cases  will  sometimes 
occur  in  which  a  fuller  formula  is  necessary; 
as  at  (a),  in  Example  2,  where  the  8  is  needed 
to  show  the  resolution  of  the  Fourth  in  the 
preceding  harmony;  and  at  (6)  where  the  8 
indicates  the  resolution  of  the  Ninth,  and  the 
3  that  of  the  Fourth.  We  shall  see,  later  on, 
how  it  would  have  been  possible  to  figure  these 
passages  in  a  more  simple  and  convenient  way. 

Ex.  2.  (a)  (b) 


The  Second  Inversion  of  the  triad  cannot  be 
indicated  by  less  than  two  figures,  f .  Cases  may 
even  occur  in  which  the  addition  of  an  8  is 
needed ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  organ-point  at 
(a)  in  Example  3 ;  but  these  are  rare. 
Ex.  3.  (a) 


In  nearly  all  ordinary  cases  the  figure  7  only 
is  needed  for  the  chord  of  the  Seventh;  the 
addition  of  the  Third  and  Fifth  being  taken  for 
granted.  Should  the  Seventh  be  accompanied 
by  any  intervals  other  than  the  Third,  Fifth, 
and  Octave,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  specify 
them;  and  instances  analogous  to  those  we 
have  already  exemplified  when  treating  of  the 
common  chord  will  sometimes  demand  even 
the  insertion  of  a  3  or  a  6,  when  the  chord  follows 
some  other  harmony  on  the  same  bass-note. 
Such  cases  are  very  common  in  organ-points. 

The  Inversions  of  the  Seventh  are  usually 

indicated   by  the  formulae   |,  |,   and  J;    the 

intervals  needed  for  the   completion  of  the 

harmony  being  understood.      Sometimes,  but 

not  very  often,  it  will  be  necessary  to  write 

6  6  or  J.    In  some  rare  cases  the  Third   In- 

3  3        2 

version  is  indicated  by  a  simple  4 ;  but  this  is 

a  dangerous  form  of  abbreviation,  unless  the 

sense  of  the  psissage  be  very  clear  indeed,  since 

the  figure  4  is  constantly  used,  as    we  shall 

presently   see,   to    indicate    another  form  of 

dissonance.     The  figure  2,  used  alone,  is  more 

common,  and  always  perfectly  intelligible;  the 

6  and  the  4  being  understood. 

The   figures  |,  whether   placed   under  the 

Dominant  or  under  any  other  degree  of  the 

scale,  indicate  a  chord  of  the  Ninth,  taken  by 


direct  percussion.  Should  the  Ninth  be  accom- 
panied by  other  intervals  than  the  Seventh, 
Fifth,  or  Third,  such  intervals  must  be  sepa- 
rately noticed.  Should  it  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  suspension,  its  figuring  will  be  subject  to 
certain  modifications,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
more  particularly  when  describing  the  figuring 
of  suspensions  generally. 

The  formulae  4  and  7  are  used  to  denote  the 

chord  of  the  Eleventh — i.e.  the  chord  of  the 
Dominant  Seventh,  taken  upon  the  Tonic 
Bass.  The  chord  of  the  Thirteenth  —  or  chord 
of  the  Dominant  Ninth  upon  the  Tonic  Bass  — 
i« represented  by  Jorfi  or  |.      In  these  cases 

*    S     I 

the  4  represents  the  Eleventh,  and  the  6  the 
Thirteenth;  for  it  is  a  rule  with  modem  com- 
posers to  use  no  higher  numeral  than  0 ;  though 
in  the  older  figured  basses  —  such  as  those  given 
in  Peri's  'Euridice'  and  Emilio  del  Gavalieri's 
'La  Rappresentazione  dell'  anima  e  del  oorpo, 
the  numerals,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  are  con- 
stantly used  to  indicate  reduplications  of  the 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  in 
the  octave  above. 

Accidental  sharps,  flats,  and  naturals  are 
expressed  in  three  different  ways.  A  tt  t^  or 
U  used  alone  —  that  is  to  say,  without  the  in- 
sertion of  a  numeral  on  its  own  level  —  indicates 
that  the  Third  of  the  chord  is  to  be  raised  or 
depressed  a  semitone,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  arrangement  is  entirely  independent  of 
other  numerals  placed  above  or  bdoto  the 
Accidental  sign,  since  these  can  only  refer  to 
other  intervals  in  the  chord.  Thus,  a  Bass- 
note  with  a  single  t?  beneath  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  common  chord  with  a  flattened 
Third.     One  marked  J  must  be  accompanied 

I? 
by  the  First  Inversion  of  the  chord  of  the 

Seventh  with  its  Third  flattened.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  Thoroughbasses  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury we  find  the  forms  $3,  t?3,  or  |}3,  but  the 
figure  is  not  really  necessary. 

A  dash  drawn  through  a  #  or  ^  indicates  that 
the  Sixth  or  Fourth  above  the  bass-note  must 
be  raised  a  semitone.  In  some  of  Handel's 
Thoroughbasses  the  raised  Fifth  is  indicated 
by  ^,  but  this  form  is  not  now  in  use. 

In  all  cases  except  those  already  mentioned 
the  necessary  Accidental  sign  must  be  placed 
before  the  numeral  to  which  it  is  intended  that 
it  should  apply;  as  tW.  J7,  JJ6,  (79,  l?4,  tH.  9* 
etc.,  or,  when  two  or  more  Intervals  are  to  be 
altered,  ^,  t?«,   2J,   etc.;  the   figure  3  being 

always  suppressed  in  modem  Thoroughbasses, 
and  the  Accidental  sign  alone  inserted  in  its 
place  when  the  Third  of  the  chord  is  to  be 
altered. 

By  means  of  these  formulie  the  chord  of 
the  Augmented  Sixth  is  easily  expressed,  either 
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in  its  Italian,  French,  or  German  fonn.  For 
instanoe,  with  the  Sig^nature  of  G  major,  and 
Et^  for  a  bass-note,  the  Italian  Sixth  would 
be  indicated    by  d,   the  French    by  |,   the 

Gennan  by  p%  or    J.  • 

The  employment  of  Passing-Notes,  Appog- 
giaturas.  Suspensions,  Organ-Points,  and  other 
paaeages  of  like  character  gives  rise  sometimes 
to  very  complicated  figuring,  which,  however, 
may  be  simplified  by  means  of  certain  formula 
which  save  much  trouble,  both  to  the  composer 
and  the  accompanist. 

A  horixontal  line  following  a  figure  on  the 
Mine  level  indicates  that  the  note  to  which 
the  previous  figure  refers  is  to  be  continued,  in 
one  of  the  upper  parts,  over  the  new  bass-note, 
whatever  may  be  the  harmony  to  which  its 
retention  gives  rise.  Two  or  more  such  lines 
indicate  that  two  or  more  notes  are  to  be  so 
continued ;  and  in  this  manner  an  entire  chord 
may  frequently  be  expressed,  without  the 
empbyment  of  a  new  figure.  This  expedient 
is  especially  useful  in  the  case  of  Suspensions, 
as  in  Example  4,  the  full  Figuring  of  which  is 
ahown  above  the  Gontinuo,  and,  beneath  it, 
the  more  simple  form,  abbreviated  by  means  of 
the  horixontal  lines,  the  arrangement  of  which 
has,  in  some  places,  involved  a  departure  from 
the  numerical  order  of  the  figures. 
Bx.4. 


Any  series  of  Suspended  Dissonances  may  be 
expressed  on  this  principle  —  purposely  exag- 
gerated in  the  example  —  though  certain  very 
common  Suspensions  are  denoted  by  special 
foraiulffi  which  very  rarply  vary.  For  instance, 
*Z  ia  always  understood  to  mean  |^ — the 
common  chord,  with  its  Third  delayed  by  a 
suspended  Fourth  —  in  contradistinction  to  J  ^ 
already  mentioned ;  9  8  means  the  Suspended 
Ninth  resolving  into  the  Octave  of  the  conunon 
diord;  9  8  indicates  the  Double  Suspension 
of  the  Ninth  and  Fourth,  resolving  into  the 
Octave  and  Third;   etc. 

In  the  ease  of  Appoggiaturas  the  horizontal 
Hues  are  useful  only  in  the  parts  which  accom- 
psoy  the  discord.  In  the  part  which  actually 
oontams  the  Appoggiatura  the  absence  of  the 


concord  of  preparation  renders  them  inadmis- 
sible, as  at  (a)  in  Example  5. 

Passing-Notes  in  the  upper  parts  are  not 
often  noticed  in  the  figuring,  since  it  is  rarely 
necessary  that  they  should  be  introduced  into 
the  oi^an  or  harpsichord  accompaniment; 
unless,  indeed,  they  should  be  very  slow,  in 
which  case  they  are  very  easily  figured,  in  the 
manner  shown  at  (b)  in  Example  5. 
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The  case  of  Passing-Notes  in  the  bass  is 
very  different.  They  appear,  of  course,  in  the 
Continuo  itself;  and  the  fact  that  they  really 
are  Passing-Notes,  and  are,  therefore,  not  in- 
tended to  bear  independent  harmonies,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  a  system  of  horizontal 
lines  indicating  the  continuance  of  a  chord  pre- 
viously figured;  as  in  Example  6,  in  the  first 
three  bars  of  which  the  triad  is  figured  in  full, 
because  its  intervals  are  continued  on  the  three 
succeeding  bass-notes. 
Bx.«. 
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But  in  no  case  is  the  employment  of  horizontal 
lines  more  useful  than  in  that  of  the  organ-point. 
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which  it  would  often  be  very  difficult  to  express 
clearly  without  thei  r  aid .  Example  7  shows  the 
most  convenient  way  of  figuring  complicated 
Suspensions  upon  a  sustained  bass-note. 

In  the  Inverted  Pedal-Point  the  lines  are 
still  more  valuable,  as  a  means  of  indicating  the 
continuance  of  the  sustained  note  in  an  upper 
part;  as  in  Example  8,  in  which  the  figure  8 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  C,  which,  sustained 
in  the  tenor  part,  forms  the  Inverted  Pedal, 
while  the  horizontal  line  indicates  its  continu- 
ance to  the  end  of  the  passage. 
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When,  in  the  course  of  a  complicated  move- 
ment it  becomes  necessary  to  indicate  that  a 
certain  phrase  —  such  as  the  well-known  Canto 
Fermo  in  the  'Hallelujab  Chorus'  —  is  to  be  de- 
livered in  unison,  — or,  at  most,  only  doubled  in 
the  Octave — the  passage  is  marked  TaatoSolo, 
or  T.S.  —  i.e.  'with  a  single  touch'  (=key).* 
When  the  subject  of  a  Fugue  appears,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  bass,  this  sign  is  indispensable. 
When  it  first  appears  in  an  upper  part,  the 
Bass  Clef  gives  place  to  the  Treble,  Soprano, 
Alto,  or  Tenor,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
passage  is  written  in  single  notes,  exactly  as  it 
is  to  be  played.  In  both  these  cases  it  is 
usual  also  to  insert  the  first  few  notes  of  the 
answer  as  a  guide  to  the  accompanist,  who 
only  begins  to  introduce  full  chords  when  the 
figures  are  resumed.  In  any  case  when  the 
bass  voices  are  silent,  the  lowest  of  the  upper 
parts  is  given  in  the  Thoroughbass,  either  with 
or  without  figures,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
which  regards  the  lowest  sound  as  the  real  bass 
of  the  harmony,  even  though  it  may  be  sung 
by  a  soprano  voice.  An  instance  of  this  kind 
is  shown  in  Example  9. 
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We  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a 
general  example,  serving  as  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  we  have  collected  together  for 
bis  guidance;    selecting  for  this  purpose,  the 

>  As  Ut«Iy  as  tbe  IStb  century,  the  ken  o(  the  Orgaa. 
and  BarpBlcnord  were  called  'Touohea'  by  Siifl)lah  writera 


concluding  bars  of  the  chorus,   'All  we  like 
sheep,'  from  Handel's  'Messiah.' 
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The  cheapness  of  printed  music  in  the 
present  day  has  removed  all  actual  necessity  for 
playing  from  the  figured-bass;  but  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  rule  of  Thoroughbass  it  would* 
be  impossible  to  revive  in  practical  music 
such  compositions  as  have  not  been  reprinted. 
Practice  in  the  plajing  from  figured-bass  is 
even  now  most  tiseful  to  the  student.  Many 
young  students  could  write  the  figured  chords 
correctly  enough;  but  few  care  to  acquire 
sufficient  fluency  of  reading  and  execution  to  en- 
able them  to  accompany  a  continuo  effectively, 
though  this  power  is  indispensable  to  the  correct 
rendering,  not  only  of  the  works  of  Handel  and 
Bach,  but  even  of  the  Oratorios  and  Masses  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart  —  the  latest  great  works  in 
which  the  organ  part  is  written  on  a  single 
stave.  w.  8.  B. 

THOROWGOOD,  Henrt,  a  London  musio- 
publisher  at  the  sign  of  the '  Violin  and  Guittar,' 
at  Number  6,  under  the  North  Piazza  of  the 
Royal  Exchange.  He  flourished  about  1760 
to  1770,  and  published  many  interesting  works, 
some  of  which  were  repaints  from  earlier  pub- 
lications. These  include  such  operas  as '  Thomaa 
and  Sally,'  'Maid  of  the  Mill,'  'Artaxerxes,'  etc., 
while  Galleotti's  Sonatas,  Zannetti's  Solos, 
Spadino's  Minuets,  and  other  similar  collections 
bear  his  imprint.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
exactly  whether  he  preceded  or  succeeded 
Maurice  Whitaker,  who  was  at  the  same  ad- 
dress; pfobably  the  latter. 

Atone  time  (about  1760)  there  was  a  partner- 
ship, Thorowgood  &  Horn,  music-sellers  in 
Cheapside,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  prior 
firm.  r.  k. 
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THREE  CHOIRS  OF  GLOUCESTER, 
WORCESTER,  and  HEREFORD,  Meetings, 
OB  FBsnYALS  or  THE.  These  Meetings  were 
first  held  in  1724,  if  not  earlier,  but  became 
pennanent  in  that  year,  when  the  Three  Choirs 
aasonbled  at  Gloucester  for  the  performance 
of  cathedral  service  on  a  grand  scale,  with  ox^ 
ehestral  accompaniment.  Their  establishment 
was  mainly  promoted  by  Rev.  Thomas  Bisse, 
chancellor  of  Hereford,  and  brother  of  Dr.  Philip 
Bisse,  bi^op  of  the  diocese,  and  the  proceeds 
were  applied  in  aid  of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  poorer  deigy  of 
the  three  dioceses,  or  of  the  members  of  the 
three  choirs.^  In  1725  a  sermon  was  preached 
at  Worcester  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity,  and 
in  1726  a  remarkable  one  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Biase  at  Hereford.  The  Meetings  have  since 
continued  to  be  held,  in  unbroken  succession, 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  185th  meeting 
having  taken  place  at  Worcester  in  1908.  They 
are  held  alternately  in  each  of  the  three  cities, 
each  having  thereby  in  its  turn  a  triennial 
festival.  On  thdr  first  establishment  it  was 
customary  for  the  members  of  the  Three  Choirs 
to  assemble  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September, 
and  unitedly  to  perform  choral  service  on  the 
following  two  days.  Six  stewards,  two  from 
each  diocese,  were  appointed  to  superintend  the 
distribution  of  the  charity.  Evening  concerts 
were  given,  in  the  Shire  Halb  usually,  on 
each  of  the  two  days.  Furceirs  Te  Deimi  and 
Jubilate  in  D,  and  Handel's  Utrecht  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate  were  constantly  performed,  and 
from  1748  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum.  Oratorios 
were  given,  as  well  as  secular  music,  at  the 
evening  concerts,  but  it  was  not  until  1759 
that  they  were  admitted  into  the  cathedrals, 
wlien  the  'Messiah'  was  performed  in  Hereford 
Cathedral,  and  continued  to  be  the  only  oratorio 
80  performed  until  1787,  when '  Israel  in  £2gypt ' 
was  given  in  Gloucester  Cathedral.  In  1753 
the  festivals  were  extended  to  three  days,  and 
in  1836  to  four  days,  at  which  they  have  ever 
flnce  continued.  It  has  always  been  the 
practice  to  hand  over  the  collections  made  at 
the  cathedral  doore  after  the  morning  perform* 
ances  intact  to  the  charity,  the  excess,  if  any, 
of  expenditure  over  receipts  from  sale  of  tickets 
being  made  good  by  the  stewards.  The  excess 
became  eventually  so  permanent  that  in  1837 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  inducing 
gentlemen  to  undertake  the  office  of  steward, 
and  the  existence  of  the  Meeting  was  seriously 
imperilled;  but  the  difficulty  has  been  since 
overcome  by  very  largely  increasing  the  number 
of  stewards.  The  festivals  are  conducted  by  the 
oiganist  of  the  cathedral  in  which  they  are 
successively  held,  the  organists  of  the  other  two 
cathedrals  officiating  respectively  as  organist 
sod  pianoforte  accompanist.     Deviations  from 


thispractice  ha  ve,however,sometimes  occurred. 
For  instance,  Boyce  conducted  in  1737,  and 
for  several  subsequent  years;  WiUiam  Hayes 
(at  Gloucester),  in  1757  and  1760;  and  Dr. 
John  Stephens  (at  Gloucester)  in  1766.  The 
last  occasion  upon  which  a  stranger  was  called 
upon  to  conduct  was  in  1842,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  illness  of  the  then  organist  of 
Worcester  Cathedral,  the  b&ton  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Joseph  Surman.  Until  1859 
the  first  morning  of  the  festival  was  devoted 
to  the  performance  of  cathedral  service  by  the 
whole  of  the  performers,  but  since  that  time 
the  service  has  been  performed  at  an  early  hour 
by  the  membere  of  the  Three  Choirs  only,  to 
organ  accompaniment,  and  an  oratorio  given 
later  in  the  day.  In  1875  an  attempt  was 
made,  at  Worcester,  to  alter  the  character  of 
the  perfoimanoee  in  the  cathedrals,  by  exclud- 
ing oratorios  and  substituting  church  music 
interspersed  with  prayere.  But  this  met  with 
decided  opposition,  and  has  not  been  repeated. 
The  band  at  these  festivals  is  composed  of  the 
best  London  professors,  and  the  chorus  com- 
prises, in  addition  to  the  membere  df  the  Three 
Choira,  membere  of  the  local  choral  societies 
and  othere.  The  most  emi  nent  principal  singera 
of  the  day  are  engaged  for  the  solo  parts.  The 
pieces  usually  selected  for  performance  at  the 
Meetings  were  those  which  were  most  popular. 
But  occasionally  new  and  untried  compositions 
were  introduced.  For  instance,  an  anthem  by 
Boyce,  Worcester,  1743 ;  anthems  by  Dr.  Aloock 
and  J.  S.  Smith,  Gloucester,  1773;  Clarke- 
Whitfeld's  'Crucifixion,'  Hereford,  1822;  F. 
Mori's  'Fridolin,'  Woreester,  1851;  an  anthem 
(1852)  and  JubiUte  (1855)  by  G.  T.  Smith, 
Hereford ;  anthems  by  G.  J.  Elvey,  Gloucester, 
1853,  and  Worcester,  1857;  and  Sullivan's 
'Prodigal  Son,'  Worcester,  1869;  Beethoven's 
Mass  in  D,  and  other  favourite  works.  In 
later  yeara  new  compositions  were  more  fre- 
quently produced,  and  recently  scarcely  a  year 
has  passed  without  some  new  work  being  given. 
[The  managera  of  the  festival  have  hitherto 
felt  botmd  to  maintain  their  high  reputation  by 
commissioning  new  works  for  performance,  and 
for  many  yeara  such  commissions  were  the  only 
means  by  which  native  composera  could  obtain 
a  hearing  for  important  new  works.  For  the 
mere  fulfilment  of  the  financial  object  of  the 
festivals  it  might  be  held  t^at  the  most  hack- 
neyed works  of  the  repertory  would  suffice  to 
fill  the  cathedrals,  but  if  this  became  the  rule, 
the  festivals  would  go  back  to  the  position  of 
purely  local  affairs,  whereas  they  have  for  many 
yeare  been  of  real  national  importance.  The 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Three 
Choirs  was  written  by  Rev.  D.  Lysons  and 
published  in  1811,  continued  to  1864  by 
John  Amott,  organist  of  Gloucester  Cathedra), 
and  from  thence  to  1894  by  Dr.  C.  Lee  Williams 
and  H.  Godwin  Chance,  M.A.]    w.  h.  h. 
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THUILLE,  LuDWio,  was  bom  at  Bosen, 
Nov.  30,  1861,  and  died  at  Munich,  Feb.  5, 
1907.  His  father,  Johann  Thuille,  was  a  timber 
merchant,  and  an  enthusiastic  amateur  musi- 
cian. From  him  the  boy  bad  his  first  lessons  and 
soon  he  developed  a  quite  remarkable  talent  for 
music ;  in  fact  he  was  a  prodigy.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  the  boy  was  sent  as  a  chorister 
to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Kremsmiinster  in 
Upper  Austria;  where,  in  addition  to  receiving 
a  thorough  instruction  in  Church  music,  be 
attended  the  High  School  and  gained  an 
excellent  elementary  education.  In  1876,  when 
he  was  fifteen  years  old,  Thuille  returned  to  his 
home  and  became  a  pupil  of  Joseph  Pembaur, 
principal  of  the  Innsbruck  School  of  Music,  and 
a  good  sound  musician.  Here  the  boy  was  well 
groimded  in  piano-playing  as  well  as  in  theory, 
and  also  entered  the  gymnasium.'  Having 
completed  his  course  there  in  three  years,  he, 
in  1879,  removed  to  Munich  and  joined  the 
School  of  Music,  it  having  been  decided  that 
he  should  make  music  his  profession.  This, 
on  account  of  his  extreme  poverty,  would  have 
been  impossible  except  for  the  kindness  of  the 
widow  of  Matthaus  Nasiller,  the  late  principal 
of  the  Innsbruck  School  of  Music.  She 
generously  paid  the  boy's  expenses,  and  enabled 
him  to  obtain  the  musical  education  to  which 
his  decisive  talent  entitled  him. 

Thuille  remained  at  the  Munich  School  of 
Music  until  July  1881,  in  all  three  years: 
during  this  period  his  chief  teachers  were  Karl 
Barmen  (a  pupil  of  Liszt)  for  piano,  and 
Rheinberger  for  organ,  counterpoint,  and  com- 
position. From  the  former  he  would  gain 
modem  views  of  his  art,  and  from  the  latter 
sturdy  and  classical  ideas  in  addition  to  a  high 
artistic  morale.  Hitherto  he  had  had  experience 
of  Church  music,  and  had  been  in  secular  music 
mostly  influenced  by  Schumann  and  Chopin.  He 
now  came  under  the  spell  of  Wagner,  Lisst,  and 
Brahms.  On  leaving  Munich  Thuille  obtained 
a  scholarship  on  the  Frankfort  Mozart  founda- 
tion, and  in  the  following  year,  1882,  he  made 
a  friendship  which  was  destined  to  affect  his 
career  very  materially.  Alexander  Ritter,  after 
filling  many  good  positions,  was  now  playing 
in  the  famous  Meiningen  Orchestra,  under  von 
Billow,  and  it  was  in  that  connection  that 
Thuille  made  his  acquaintance.  Ritter  was 
a  broad-minded,  highly  trained,  and  intelligent 
musician,  and  as  the  friendship  ripened  between 
him  and  Thuille  the  older  man's  strong  and 
wise  influence  affected  the  3routh  as  it  afterward 
affected  Richard  Strauss,  leading  to  enlarged 
views  and  broader  grasp,  but  in  the  case  of 
Thuille  the  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
well-trained  and  completely  controlled  intellect 
which  understood,  appreciated,  and  responded. 

In  1883  Thuille  was  appointed  to  a  professor- 


ship at  the  Munich  School  of  Music,  and  to 
Munich  came  also  Alexander  Ritter  when  in 
1885  Strauss  was  appointed  successor  to  von 
Billow  at  Meiningen.  Strauss  was  an  old  friend 
and  fellow-student  of  Thuille' s,  and  he  produced 
at  Meiningen  a  piano  trio  and  a  symphony 
which  enhanced  the  reputation  of  the  now 
rising  composer.  Under  Ritter's  good  influence 
Thuille  turned  his  attention  to  opera.  For  his 
first  essay  in  this  direction  Ritter  himself 
prepared  the  libretto,  which  was  founded  on 
Hemian  Schmid's  comedy, 'Theuerdank.'  The 
music  was  completed  in  1894,  but  the  opera  was 
not  heard  until  March  12,  1897,  when  it  was 
very  favourably  received,  but  did  not  keep  the 
stage  owing  to  defects  in  the  libretto.  The 
only  published  number  was  the  Prelude  to 
Act  I.,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of 
'  Romantic  Overture.'  The  second  opera,  *  Lobe- 
tanz,'  poem  by  O.  J.  Bierbaum,  was  written  in 
1896,  and  is  said  tobesuperior  to  Humperdinck's 
'Hansel  und  Gretel'  and  in  the  same  style. 
The  third  opera,  'Gugeline,'  poem  alao  by 
O.  J.  Bierbaum,  was  finished  in  1900,  and  was 
considered  (especially  in  the  third  act)  superior 
to  the  two  already  mentioned. 

Thuille,  whilst  giving  his  attention  to  opera^ 
did  not  neglect  other  branches  of  music. 
Following  on  his  original  brilliant  success  in 
chamber  music  —  a  sextet  for  piano  and  wind 
instruments,  composed  in  1887  and  performed 
at  the  National  German  Music  Union  at  Wies- 
baden in  1889  —  he  produced,  just  after '  Lobe- 
tans,'  the  quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  and, 
after  'Gugeline,'  the  violoncello  sonata  which 
has  been  considered  as  oneof  themost  important 
works  for  the  violoncello  since  the  time  of 
Beethoven.  As  conductor  of  the '  Liederhort,'  an 
important  male-voice  choir  in  Munich,  Thuille 
was  naturally  led  to  compose  music  for  men's 
voices,  in  which  field  his '  Weihnacht  im  Walde' 
stands  out  as  a  very  high-class  composition.  Alao 
by  way  of  contrast  he  wrote  the  beautiful 
choruses  for  female  voices,  'Dreamy  Summer 
Night,'  with  harp  and  violin  solos,  and  'Rosen- 
lied,'  with  only  piano  accompaniments,  besides 
a  number  of  songs.  Thuille  was  always  a 
musician,  refined,  cultivated,  and  intelligent; 
to  a  keen  intellect  he  united  a  dignified  self- 
control:  to  a  determined  adherence  to  the 
formal  and  business-like  side  of  music  he  joined 
a  deep  tenderness  and  a  full  appreciation  of 
beauty.  He  never  went  through  any  period 
of  gaucherU  or  of  violence,  neither  does  he,  even 
in  early  works,  give  way  to  pedantry.  His 
powers  seem  to  have  been  always  under  his 
control,  and  he  was  indifferent  alike  to  the 
attractions  of  red  tape  and  of  eccentricity.  His 
life  at  Munich,  both  official  and  private,  was  a 
constant  influence  for  musical  good  upon  those 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  whether 
as  teacher,  adviser,  or  friend. 

His  best-known  works  are  as  follows:  — 
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by  Kail  Stiehler. 
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tet.  for  Piano  ani_  ^ 

.on  Licb  und  IfiM.    Poem  by  Karl  Stiehler. 
Mannercbor.  'Wethnaeht  Im  WaTde.' 
Quintet.  Piano  and  Strlogs. 
Sonata  Violoncello  and  i^ano. 
l^ueoc^or.  'Traura  Sommeroacbt.' 
Franendior,  'Rosenlled.* 
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Ibeuerdank,    Lib.  by  RItter.  1894,  produced  Munich. 
_  .  Mareb  12, 1897, 

Lobetaos.    Poem  oy  Blerbaum,  produced  MvuDbelm,  1898. 
GufeUne.    Poem  by  Blerbaum.  produced  Bremen,  ItiOL 
Praude  to  Theuerdank  CRomanttc  Overture').        D.  H. 


THUMOTH,  BuRK,  was  the  editor  of  what 
are  believed  to  be  the  earliest  printed  collections 
of  Irish  melodies.  They  were  issued  in  two 
octavo  books,  the  first  containing  twelve  Scotch 
and  twelve  Irish  airs,  and  the  second  twelve 
English  and  twel\*e  Irish  airs.  Both  are  'with 
Variations,  set  for  the  German  Flute,  'N^olin  or 
Harpachord,  'and  are  printed  for  John  Simpson 
at  the  Bass  Viol  and  Flute  in  Sweeting's  Alley, 
opposite  the  east  door  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Banting  asserted  that  they  were  published  in 
1720;  but  Simpson  did  not  begin  printing  till 
kmg  after  that  date,  and  the  two  collections  of 
Curioos  Scots  Tunes  by  Mr.  James  Oswald 
which  are  advertised  on  the  title-page  of  the 
first  book  were  certainly  not  issued  before  1742, 
The  two  books  were  reprinted  from  Simpson's 
plates  about  1765  'for  Henry  Thorowgood  at 
the  Violin  and  Guitar  under  the  North  Piazza 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  'and  about  twenty  years 
later  they  were  re-engraved  and  published  in 
one  voltune  by  S.  A.  and  P.  Thompson  of 
75  St  Paul's  Church  Yard,  under  the  title  of 
'Forty-Eight  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  Airs.' 
The  only  other  known  publication  of  Thumoth 
is  'Six  SoloB  for  a  German  Flute,  Violin  or 
Harpsichord,  the  First  Three  compos 'd  by 
Mr.  Burk  Thumoth,  the  Three  Last  by  Sigr, 
Canaby.'  This  is  a  thin  folio  volume,  undated, 
which  seems  to  have  been  issued  about  the 
■une  time  as  the  Irish  Airs,  between  1740  and 
1745.  J.  p.  B.  a. 

THURSBY,  Emma,  bom  at  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  Feb.  21,  1857,  is  descended  from  English 
ancestors  on  her  father's  side,  and  from  a  Dutch 
fiunily  on  her  mother 's.  Her  great-grandparents 
were  American.  She  received  instruction  in 
anging  first  from  Julius  Meyer  and  Achille 
Brrani,  then  in  1873  at  Milan  from  Lamperti 
and  San  Giovanni,  and  finally  completed  her 
■todies  in  America  under  Madame  Rudersdorff 
9Dd  Maurice  Strakosch.  In  1875  she  under- 
took a  tour  through  the  United  States  and 
Ganada.  She  made  her  d6but  in  England,  May 
22,  1878,  at  the  Philharmonic,  with  such 
wooeas  that  she  was  engaged  at  a  subsequent 
concert  of  the  Society  in  the  same  season.  She 
remained  in  England  until  the  end  of  1879, 
singing  with  acceptance  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
the  Popular  Concerts,  Leslie's  Choir,  etc,,  and 
in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  sang  in  Paris 
and  the  French  provinoea.  In  1880-81  she  made 


an  extended  concert-tour  through  Germany, 
Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  Norway, 
Denmark,  etc.,  and  returned  to  America  at  the 
end  of  1882.  In  1883  she  was  singing  in  the 
States  and  Canada.  [Later  she  abandoned  her 
public  career  and  became  a  teacher  in  New 
York,  where,  among  her  pupils  in  1897  and 
1898,  was  Gcraldine  Farrar.  She  made  a  tour 
of  China  and  Japan  in  1903.] 

Her  voice  is  a  soprano,  of  remarkable  compass, 
ranging  from  middle  C  to  Et?  above  the  stave ; 
not  large  but  rich ;  somewhat  veiled,  but  noble 
and  sympathetic .  '  Miss  Thursby  's  technique  is 
extraordinary;  her  legato  and  staccato  are 
models  of  certunty  and  correctness,  her  respira- 
tion is  admirably  managed,  and  her  shake  as 
rippling  as  it  is  long  enduring.'^  [a,  c. ;  with 
additions  by  h.  e.  k.] 

THYL  UYLEN8PIEGEL.     See  Till  Eu- 

LEN8PIBOBL. 

TICHATSCHEK,  Josbph  Alots,  bom  July 
11, 1807,  at  Ober  Weckelsdorf,  in  Bohemia.  He 
began  by  studying  medicine,  but  abandoned  it 
for  music,  and  received  instruction  in  singing 
from  Ciccimara,  a  favourite  Italian  singing- 
master.    In  1830  he  became  a  chorus  singer  at 
the  Kftmthnerthor  theatre,  was  next  appointed 
chorus  inspector,  played  small  parts,  and  after- 
wards, those  of  more  importance,  viz.  Idreno 
('Semiramide'),    Alphonse    ('Stumme'),    and 
Raimbaud  ('  Robert').    He  sang  for  two  years 
at  Graz,  and  again  at  Vienna,  as  principal 
tenor.     On  August  11, 1837,  he  made  his  d6but 
at  Dresden  as  Gustavus  III.  (Auber),  with  such 
success  as  to  obtain  an  engagement  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.     At  this  period  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Schroeder-Devrient,  who  gave  him 
the  benefit  of  her  advice  and  experience,  with 
the  result  of  a  long  and  intimate  friendship, 
which  terminated  only  with  her  death.     Until 
his  retirement  in  1870,  he  remained  pernumently 
in  Dresden,  where,  on  Jan.  16,  as  Idomeneo, 
he  celebrated  the  40th  anniversary  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  having  previously,  on  Jan.  17, 
1863,  celebrated  his  25th  anni  versary  at  Dresden, 
as  Fernando  Cortes  (Spontini).     His  repertory 
consisted  of  the  tenor  partsin  the  operasof  Gluck, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,'  Marschner,  M^hul, 
Boieldieu,  Auber,  Nicolo,  Meyerbeer,  Spontini, 
Flotow,  Spohr,  etc. ;  and  on  Oct.  20,  1842,  and 
Oct.  19,  1815  respectively,  he  was  the  original 
Rienzi,  and  Tannhauser.     In  1841  he  sang  for 
a  few  nights  in  German  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
as  Adolar,  Tamino,  Robert,  etc. ;  also  at  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  and  is  thus  described  by  a 
contemporary  —  'Herr  Tichatschek  has  proved 
himself  the  hit  of  the  season ;  he  is  young,  pre- 
possessing, and  a  good  actor ;  his  voice  is  excel- 
lent, and  his  style,   though  not  wanting  in 


'  mtuttated  Sp&rlino  ondDrgmgHc  New,  Get  18. 1879; 
and  F.  Gfumbm.  Inlhe  Neus  BtrSntr  MufikteUung. 
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cultivation,  is  more  indebted  to  nature  than 
art.'^  He  died  at  Blaaewits  near  Dresden, 
Jan.  18,  1886.  a.  c. 

TIE.  A  curved  line  uniting  two  notes  of  the 
same  pitch,  whereby  they  form  a  single  note 
which  is  sustained  for  the  value  of  both.  The 
tie  is  also  called  the  Bind,  and  by  some  writers 
the  Ligature,  although  this  term  properly  refers 
to  certiun  [slurred  groups  of  notes  which  occur 
in  ancient  music.  [Notation,  vol.  ili.  pp.  401-3 ; 
also  Bind,  vol.  i.  p.  327.]  In  pianoforte  music 
ties  are  occasionally  met  with  where  the  note, 
though  tied,  is  actually  repeated.  To  effect 
this  repetition  properly  some  skill  and  care  are 
required ;  the  finger  which  strikes  the  first  of  the 
two  tied  notes  is  drawn  inwards,  and  the  fol- 
lowing finger  falls  over  it  as  closely  and  rapidly 
as  possible,  so  as  to  take  its  place  before  the  key 
has  had  time  to  rise  to  its  full  distance,  and 
therefore  before  the  damper  has  quite  fallen. 
Thus  there  is  no  actual  silence  between  the 
two  sounds,  the  repetition  takes  place  before 
the  first  sound  has  ceased,  and  an  effect  is  pro- 
duced which  resembles  the  old  effect  of  Bebunq 
as  nearly  as  the  modem  pianoforte  can  imitate 
it.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  213.]  The  particular  occasions 
on  which  this  effect  is  required  are  not  indicated 
by  any  specific  sign,  since  an  experienced  per^ 
former  can  always  judge  from  the  nature  of  the 
passage.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  when- 
ever two  tied  notes  are  written  for  which  a 
single  longer  note  might  have  been  substituted, 
repetition  is  indicated  —  for  the  use  of  the  tie 
proper  is  to  express  a  note-value  which  cannot 
be  represented  by  a  single  note,  e.g,  five  quavers. 
Thus  Ex.  1,  which  is  an  instance  In  point,  might, 
if  no  repetition  had  been  required,  have  been 
written  in  quavers,  as  in  Ex.  2. 

Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  106,  Adagia 

Ex.1. 


Bx.  8. 
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Another  instance  of  the  employment  of  this 
elose  repetition  sometimes  occxirs  when  an  un- 
accented note  is  tied  to  an  accented  one,  as  in 
Ex.  3.  Here  the  rhythm  would  be  entirely 
lost  if  the  tied  notes  were  sustained  instead 
of  repeated. 

Ohopik,  Yalse,  Op.  34,  No.  1. 
Bz.8. 

*^ 

In  the  same  sense  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
the  subject  of  the  schersEo  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
for  piano  and  violoncello,  op.  69,  and  other 

I  Mtitieat  World,  June  17. 1841. 


similar  phrases,  may  have  been  intended  to  b« 
played  with  repetition ;  and  in  support  of  this 
view  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  edition  exists 
of  the  Sonata  Pastorale,  op.  28,  by  CSpriani 
Potter,  who  had  opportunities  of  hearing  Bee- 
thoven and  becoming  acquainted  with  his  inten- 
tions, in  which  the  analogous  passage  in  the  first 
movement  is  printed  with  what  is  evidently 
meant  for  a  sign  of  separation  between  the  tied 
notes,  thus  — 
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TIEFFENBRUCKER  (Family).  Ernst 
Gottlieb  Baron,  in  his  Historiaehrlheoretische  und 
praktiache  UnUrauchung  den  Instruments  der 
Lauten  (Nuremberg,  1727),  mentions  three  lute- 
makers  (Blagnus,  Vendelinus,  and  Leonarduis) 
bearing  this  surname,  who  worked  respectively 
in  Padua  and  Venice,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  Some  instruments  of  the  lute 
and  theorbo  class  made  by  Blagnus  are  extant 
(a  ohitarrone  belongs,  to  Sir  Qeorge  Donaldson), 
and  were  exhibited  at  the  Dramatic  and  Musical 
Exhibition  held  in  Vienna  in  1892.  According 
to  the  description  of  these  given  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Exhibits  their  labels  reveal  to  a  striking 
degree  the  orthographic  licence  so  prevalent 
three  centuries  ago;  and  we  find  such  dis- 
crepancies as  '  Dieffopruchar,  Venetia,  1606'; 
'Tieffoprucar  a  Venetia,  1607' ;  'Tieffopruchar 
1610, '  and  '  Dieff enbruger,  1621 . '  According  to 
Baron,  the  Tieffenbruckers  were  fine  luthiers 
whose  work  was  in  the  then  prevalent  Italian 
style ;  rich  in  inlaying,  and  perfect  in  execution. 
He  adds  that  they  had  two  excellent  pupils 
named  Vendelino  Venere,and  Michael  Hartung. 
Herr  von  Wasielewski  in  his  Die  Violins  und 
ikrs  Meister  mentions  a  Gaspard,  and  Ulrich 
Tieffenbrucker,  quoting  Baron  as  his  authority, 
but,  like  Dr.  Coutagne,  we  have  failed  to  find 
these  names  in  the  work  quoted.  However, 
Baron  von  Lutgendorff  (Die  Geigen'und  Lautenr 
macher)  speaks  of  a  thirteen-stringed  lute  by 
Ulrich  Tieffenbrucker,  his  authority  being  the 
auction  catalogue  of  a  private  collection,  but 
he  adds  that  that  Christian  name  among  the 
Tieffenbruckers  is  unknown  to  him.  It  is  easy 
to  surmise  that  the  Tieffenbruckers,  whose 
name  beyond  doubt  reveals  their  German  origin, 
migrated  to  Italy,  drawn  there-  by  the  excellent 
prospects  that  country  afforded  lute-makera  at 
that  time.  Whether  they  were  direct  descend- 
ants of  Gaspard  Duiffoproucart,  or  Duipfo- 
PRUQCAR,  the  eminent  lute  and  viol-maker, 
whose  name  doubtless  came  from  the  same 
source  as  theirs,   it  is  impossible  to  decide 
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accurately.  Dr.  Henry  Goiitagne,  to  whose 
erudite  life  of  this  maker  (Gaapcard  Duiffoprou- 
oart  d  le»  LtUhiera  Lyormais,  1893)  we  are 
indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  related  in  this 
article,  says  that  Duiffoproucart  himself  used 
as  much  orthographic  licence  as  his  contem- 
poraries and  successors ;  but  that  documentary 
evidence  goes  to  prove  that  he  never  employed 
T  as  the  first  letter  of  his  surname.  In  certain 
deeds  where  his  signature  appears  more  than 
once,  the  orthographic  variations  are  excessively 
noticeable,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  signa- 
ture appended  to  the  Letires  de  natvraliU  dated 
1558  where  he  signs  himself  'Dieffenbruger' 
the  deviations  all  hover  round  the  version 
'  Duiffoprugcar '  printed  on  the  engraved  portrait 
of  him  by  Pierre  Woeiriot.  One  impression  of 
this  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  another  is 
in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  in  Paris.  Curiously 
enough,  the  B.  M.  example  is  minus  the  figures, 
to  which  allusion  will  be  made  shortl}'.  This 
engraving  of  the  maker  forms  an  important 
item  in  the  history  of  Duiffoproucart,  acting,  as 
it  does,  through  a  process  of  deduction  —  as  the 
sole  authority  for  the  date  of  his  birth.  Dr. 
Coutagne  gives  a  reduced  facsimile  of  this  en- 
graving in  his  book,  and  considers  it  equivalent 
in  value  to  a  written  biography  of  the  maker, 
80  replete  is  it  with  significance.  Briefly,  the 
maker  is  represented  wearing  rich  apparel,  and 
gazing  upwards  as  though  reflecting.  In  one 
hand  he  holds  an  unfinished  lute,  round  him 
are  grouped  various  stringed  instruments,  and 
above  his  head,  encircled  with  a  laurel  wreath, 
ia  inscribed  the  trade-mark  found  on  his  instru- 
ments. Beneath  the  picture  his  name  'Caspar 
Duiffoprugcar'  appears,  and  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion —  also  introduced  on  his  instruments :  — 

Viva  fui  in  tyivia,  mtm  dura  oceiaa  weeuri; 
DuM  Tfixi  tacvi,  mortua  dulce  eano.* 

Then  follows  '.£ta,  ann'  and  —  surrounding 
Woeiriot 's  monogram  at  the  four  comers  — 
'XLVUI'  and  the  date  '1562.'  A  carefiU  com- 
parison of  this  inscription  with  those  foimd  on 
other  engravings  by  Woeiriot,  who  was  an  en- 
graver of  importance,  has  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by  Cer- 
ber  {Neuea  hiatoriachrbiographiachea  Lexicon  der 
TonkuruUr.,  Leipzig,  1810-14)  that  Duiffoprou- 
cart was  bom  in  1614,  and  that  a  portrait  of 
him,  executed  in  his  48th  year,  and  described 
to  Qerber  by  a  certain  Major  Wagner,  showed 
him  to  be  an  eminent  master.  Cerber  gives 
DO  intimataon  as  to  how  he  concluded  that 
Duiffoproucart  was  bom  in  1514,  a  statement 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  it 
was  completely  opposed  to  the  absolutely  un- 
founded history  of  the  maker  which  appeared 
in  the  same  year  in  the  Biographie  UniveneUe 
flxcimne  ef  modeme  (known  later  as  the  Bio- 
ffnphie  Michaud)  signed  'Roquefort,'  which 


'  'IJSX!tf  ^  tbe  woods  ontn  I  was  data  by  the  reloitleas 
Wtkflst  I  was  allye  I  was  meat,  but  m  deatETainc 


has  been  largely  adopted  by  successive  bio- 
graphers. Without  revealing  his  authority 
Gerber  doubtless  drew  his  conclusion,  as  Dr. 
Coutagne  has  done  since,  from  the  inscription 
which  adorns  Woeiriot 's  engraving  of  Duiffo- 
proucart, and  interpreted  the  Roman  figures 
(XL VIII)  to  signify  the  maker's  age  at  the  time 
the  engraving  was  published  in  1562,  this  date 
appearing  in  Arabic  numerals  beneath.  Follow- 
ing this  line  of  deduction,  both  Gerber  and 
Dr.  Coutagne  place  Duiffoproucart 's  birth  in  the 
year  1514,  and  the  latter  authority  has  further 
discovered,  from  the  'Lettres  de  Naturalit^' 
granted  to  'Gaspard  Dieffenbruger'  in  January 
1558  (old  style)  by  Henry  II.,  that  he  was  bom 
at  'Freissin,  Imperial  City  of  Germany,'  which 
doubtless  is  intended  for  Freissing,  principal 
town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  borders 
of  the  Isar,  north-east  of  Mimich.  Thus  the 
year  and  place  of  Duiffoproucart 's  birth  is  de- 
termined, but  no  trace  of  his  residence  in  Lyons 
lias  been  discovered  until  the  year  1553.  Dr. 
Coutagne  surmises  that  his  youth  was  probably 
spent  in  learning  his  craft  in  one  of  the  schools 
of  lutherie  in  Lower  Germany,  long  since  lost  in 
obscurity.  From  there  he  was  attracted  to  the 
south-west  by  the  quarterly  fairs  held  at  Lyons. 
Except  for  some  transient  work,  executed  dur- 
ing his  journey,  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
sort  to  show  that  Duiffoproucart  extended  his 
activities  at  any  period  beyond  Lyons  or  Freiss- 
ing. Lyons  was  the  city  of  bia  adoption,  and 
he  remained  faithful  to  it  until  death.  The 
earliest  records  of  his  settling  there  are  found 
in  some  Custom-house  documents,  where  he 
signs  himself  variously '  Duiffoprougcar ' ; '  Gas- 
pard allemand';  'Gaspard  Dubrocard,'  and 
on  Nov.  30,  1558,  '6  livres  5  sols'  are  paid 
by  'Gaspard  Duiffobrucard'  for  the  entrance  of 
*  15  poingons.'  The  census  papers  for  the  year 
1557  record  that  Duiffoproucart  was  then 
living  in  a  part  of  Lyons  situated  between  the 
church  of  the  Shoemakers,  and  the  adjoining 
thoroughfares  known  as  'Grenette'  and  'Du- 
bois.' Finally  all  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of 
Duiffoproucart  are  dispersed  by  the  two  'aete^- 
notaireSf'  passed  on  Feb.  28  and  June  10,  1556, 
before  Etienne  de  Mondidier,  royal  notary  of 
Lyons.  These  two  contracts  are  for  the  sale 
of  a  vineyard  situated  near  the  Saint-Sebastien 
side  of  the  city,  and  appertaining  to  the  succes- 
sion of  Geoffroy  Barronnat.  The  purchaser  is 
'  Gaspard  Duyfautbocard,  marchand  allemand, 
faiseur  de  luz,  demourant  audict  Lion,'  who 
paid  530  livres  for  the  property.  From  this  it 
may  be  concluded  that  Duiffoproucart  was  a 
prosperous  citisen,  and  he  would  doubtless  have 
continued  to  be  so  had  not  certain  events — over 
which  he  had  no  contix>l — intervened  to  com- 
pass bja  ruin.  It  was  in  1562  that  Duiffo- 
proucart's  good  fortune  began  to  wane.  The 
decrease  was  due  to  the  decision  made  by 
Charles  IX.  in  that  year,  to  build  a  fortress  at 
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Lyons.  Building  operations  began  in  1564, 
on  a  site  situated  *k  cotd  Saint  Sebastien,'  in 
the  vicinity  of  Duiffoproucart's  premises.  To 
acquire  the  necessary  space  many  buildings 
were  pulled  down;  and  certain  documents, 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  Lyons,  show 
that  in  1566  Duiffoproucart's  house  was  de- 
molished, and  all  the  wood,  stone,  etc.,  appro- 
priated to  the  construction  of  the  fortress.  For 
this  complete  spoliation  of  his  property  and 
possessions  there  seems  to  have  been  a  repre- 
hensible lack  of  recompense  on  the  part  of  the 
Qovemment.  According  to  a  statement  made 
by  two  of  the  King's  engineers  of  the  period 
Duiffoproucart's  property  was  estimated  at 
'9245  livres,  14  sols,  4  deniers.'  This  loss 
was  a  blow  from  which  the  Lyons  lute-maker 
was  unable  to  recover,  and  until  his  death 
he  seems  to  have  subsisted  on  charity.  The 
energy  and  talent  which  had  elevated  him  to 
the  position  of  foremost  luthier  in  Lyons  was 
entirely  crushed.  From  (^rtidn  lists  of  assess- 
ments —  also  preserved  among  the  archives  of 
Lyons  —  he  seems  to  have  retired  after  the  de- 
molition of  his  house  and  ended  his  days  in  the 
'pennonage'  of  Henry  Touchard.  From  the 
sittiation  of  these  premises  Dr.  Coutagne  had 
concluded  that  Duiffoproucart  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Vincent,  though,  as  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  date  of  his  death,  this  statement  can 
only  be  accepted  as  a  deduction.  Certain  docu- 
ments referring  to  some  judicial  actions  taken 
by  Duiffoproucart's  inheritors  and  dated  Dec. 
16,  1571,  suggest  that  Gaspard  died  some 
months  previously,  after  having  lived  in  Lyons 
for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  By  the  aid  of 
various  other  documents  in  the  Lyons  archives 
we  know  that  the  maiden  name  of  Duiffoprou- 
cart's wife  was  Barbe  Homeau,  that  he  had  four 
children,  that  his  son  Jehan  followed  his  father's 
profession,  and  that,  according  to  Jehan's  signa- 
ture, the  family  name  was  spelt  thus:  Duiffo- 
proucart. With  Dr.  Coutagne  we  have  adopted 
the  latter  spelling  in  this  article,  feeling  it  the 
more  fitting  to  rely  on  the  documentary  evidence 
of  a  member  of  Oaspard's  family,  rather  than  on 
the  version  found  on  Woeiriot's  engraving  of 
the  maker.  Any  accurate  decision  is,  however, 
rendered  impossible,  for  Duiffoproucart  himself 
was  most  uncertain  in  his  orthography  as  we 
have  seen,  and  there  are  no  labels  of  his  from 
which  conclusions  might  be  drawn.  Apparently 
he  never  labelled  his  instruments.  In  every 
case  where  an  instrument  has  been  found  bear- 
ing his  name  on  a  label  the  authenticity  of 
both  have  proved  doubtful,  and,  where  dates 
have  been  inserted,  impossible.  Relying  on 
the  biography  of  Duiffoproucart  written  by 
'Roquefort'  in  the  Biographie  univeraelle  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  all  the  dated  in- 
struments known  —  with  one  exception — tally 
perfectly  with  his  assertion  that  Duiffoproucart 
was  bom  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and 
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settled  in  Bologna  in  1515.  Apart  from  these 
evident  forgeries  there  are  four  perfectly  aup 
thentic  viols  by  Duiffoproucart  extant.  First 
in  order  of  merit  comes  the  viola  da  gamba 
known  as  the  Basse  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  so 
named  from  the  plan  of  that  city  which  is  inlaid 
on  the  back.  This  instrument  is  in  the  Muste 
Instrumental  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  and 
is  rich  in  inlaying,  carving,  and  ornamentation. 
It  bears  Duiffoproucart's  distinctive  trade- 
mark, and  the  Latin  inscription  Viva  fui,  etc. 
The  marked  difference  of  workmanship  and 
colour  observable  in  the  front  table  of  this  viol 
has  raised  much  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
this  part.  In  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
there  is  another  beautiful  little  viola  da  gamba 
of  Duiffoproucart's,  identically  marked.  This 
viol  belongs  to  Sir  George  Donaldson.  A  third 
example  of  Duiffoproucart's  work  is  known  as 
the  Basse  de  viole  au  vieHlard  dans  la  chaise  ^en- 
fant. According  to  M.  Vidal,  who  gives  an  etch- 
ing of  the  gamba  in  his  Instruments  d  Archet,  this 
instrument  belonged  to  M.  de  Vaxiers  in  1876. 
In  form  and  size  it  resembles  the  two  gambas 
already  mentioned.  M.  Chardon,  the  Parisian 
luthier,  knows  of  a  fourth  gamba  by  Duiffoprou- 
cart in  Switzerland.  The  Mus^  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  owns  a  violin  said  to  be  the  work 
of  Duiffoproucart.  Besides  the  usual  trade- 
mark and  Latin  distich,  Gaspard  Duiffoprou- 
cart's name  and  'Lyon  15  .  .  .  '  is  inscribed 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  table.  Within 
there  is  to  be  seen  the  following  label  —  printed 
in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Italian  makers  — 
*  Gaspard  Duiffoprugcar  k  la  cot  6  Saint  Sebas- 
tlen  &  Lyon.'  Like  all  the  so-called  violins  by 
Duiffoproucart  this  instrument  is  merely  an 
altered  viol.  Without  attempting  to  solve  such 
a  controversial  point  as  that  dealing  with  the 
question  'Did  Duiffoproucart  make  violins?' 
we  may  say  that  there  is  every  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  did.  His  elegant  style  of  work  and 
inlajring  was  one  which  would  recommend  itself 
largely  to  his  successors,  and  as  the  viol  becajne 
gradually  superseded  by  the  violin,  it  was  only 
a  natural  impulse  with  the  luthier  to  go  with 
the  times  and  introduce  the  popular  custom  of 
inlaying  into  the  scheme  of  the  newer  form  of 
instrument.  The  deleterious  effects  of  inlaying 
and  ornamentation  were  realised  among  makers 
before  the  time  of  Stradivarius,  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  J.  B.  Vuillaume  made  a  quantity  of 
violins  at  the  begiiming  of  the  19th  century 
which  were  carved  and  inlaid  after  the  manner 
of  Duiffoproucart,  which  might  pass  among 
amateurs  as  the  work  of  the  Lyons  lute-maker. 
Coutagne,  Gaspard  DuiffoproiLcart ;  Volck- 
mann,  Was  G.D.  the  first  Violin  maker  f  (New 
York,  1891);  Kann,  Caspar  Duiffoprugcar  aU 
erster  Erbauer  von  Violinen  gdtenf  vide  Zeit' 
schrift/Qr  InstrumentenbaUf  No.  24,  May  1891» 
pp.  340-341 ;  Payne,  Gaspard  Duiffopruggar  und 
die  Entstehung  der  Geige,  vide  ZeitstJurift  /Of 
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Intlrumenienbau,  Dec.  1,  1803;  Vidal,  Lea  Iiu 
9lntments  di  Arehet;  Von  Wasielewski,  Die  Vio- 
Une;  Racster,  CAofo  on  VioJonceUoa;  Hajdeekiy 
Die  Italieneche  Lira  da  Bra/ccio;  Catalogue 
South  KeneingtonMueeuntf  1872;  Baron,  Hietor- 
i»ch4heoretieehe  und  praktieehe  UrUerettehung  dee 
InetrumerUe  der  Lauien;  Stoeving,  Von  der 
Violine,  e.  h-a. 

TIERCE,  i.e.  Tiere,  third.  I.  A  name 
given  to  the  interval  of  the  Third,  whether 
Major  or  Minor. 

U.  The  fourth  of  the  series  of  natural  har- 
monics, bdng  the  Major  Third  in  the  third 
octave  above  the  ground-tone  or  prime;  its 
vibrations  are  five  times  as  numerous  as  those 
of  its  prime. 

ni.  An  open  metal  organ  stop  of  the  same 
pitch  as  the  similarly  named  harmonic,  i.e,  if 
the  note  CC  is  held  down  and  the  Tierce-stop 
drawn,  the  E  above  middle  C  will  be  heard. 
That  such  a  stop  can  only  be  used  in  combina- 
tion with  certain  other  harmonics,  and  then 
bat  sparingly,  will  be  evident  when  it  is 
lemembered  that  if  C,  E,  and  Q  be  held  down 
there  will  be  heard  at  the  same  time  G  sharp 
end  B.  Hence,  the  Tierce  when  found  in  a 
modem  organ  is  generally  incorporated  as  a 
nmk  of  the  Sesquialtera  of  Mixture,  in  which 
esse  it  is  of  course  combined  with  other  har- 
monics, its  near  relations.  Most  organ-builders 
however,  altogether  exclude  it.  A  serious 
difficulty  ia  now  met  with,  if  a  Tierce  be  intro- 
duced ;  it  is  this  —  modem  organs  are  tuned 
tc  'equal  temperament,'  whereas  the  Tierce 
(whether  a  separate  stop  or  a  rank)  certainly 
ooght  to  be  tuned  to  its  prime  in  'just  intona^ 
tion,'  in  which  case  tempered  and  natural  thirds 
would  be  heard  simultaneously  when  the  Tierce 
is  used.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  utility  or  effect  of  this  stop.  J.  8. 

TIBRCE  DE  PICARDIE.  In  polyphonic 
music  it  is  essential  that  every  composition 
should  end  with  a  Major  Third,  even  though  the 
Third  of  the  Mode  in  which  it  is  written  should 
be  minor.  The  Third,  thus  made  major  by  an 
accidental  sharp  or  nattu^l,  is  called  the '  Tierce 
dePicardie.'  It  is  not  very  easy  to  arrive  at 
the  origin  of  the  term ;  though  it  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  proximity  of  Picardy 
to  Flanders,  in  which  country  the  characteristic 
interval  was  in  common  use,  at  a  very  early 
period.  Rousseau's  explanation  of  the  term 
{Dietionnaire,  'Tierce')  is  a  very  strange  one, 
vis.  that  it  was  given  'in  joke,  because  the  use 
of  the  interval  on  a  final  chord  is  an  old  one 
in  church  music,  and  therefore  frequent  in  Pic- 
ardy, where  there  is  music  in  many  cathedrals 
tod  other  churches  1'  [The  reason  for  the 
practice  of  ending  every  composition  with  a 
major  third  is  the  presence  of  the  major  17th 
tt  the  fourth  harmonic  of  the  bass-note  (see 
Tiebce).  This  must  jar,  in  sensitive  ears, 
with  the  minor  third  (or  17th)  if  sounded  at 


the    same    time.      l.  m'c.  l.  d.      See    also 

MnSICA    FiCTA.]  w.  8.  R. 

TIERSCH,  Otto,  bom  Sept.  1,  1838,  at 
Elalbsrieth  in  Thuringia,  received  instruction 
fromToepferof  Weimar,  Belleimann,  Marx,  and 
Erk;  was  then  teacher  in  Stem's  Conservato- 
riimi,  and  subsequently  teacher  of  singing  to  the 
city  of  Berlin.  His  writings  are  practical,  and 
concern  themselves  much  with  an  endeavour 
to  make  the  modem  discoveries  of  Helmholtz 
and  others,  in  acoustics,  available  in  teaching 
singing.  The  principal  are  as  follows:  Syetem 
und  Meihode  der  HarmonieLehre  (1868) ;  Element 
tarlrueh  der  mueikalieehen  Harmonie  und  Modu- 
lationeLehre  (1874);  Kuree  praktieehe  General- 
haaa-Harmonidehre  (1876);  the  same  for 
counterpoint  and  imitation  (1879) ;  AUgemeine 
Mueiklehre,  with  Erk  (1885);  Die  Unguldnff- 
lichkeit  der  heutigen  Muaikatudien  an  den 
Konaervatorten  (1883);  and  Rhythmikf  Dyrui^ 
mik  und  Phraaierungalehre  (1886).  He  died 
in  Berlin,  Nov.  1,  1892.  The  article  on  'Har- 
monielehre'  in  Mendel's  Lexikon  is  by  him.   a. 

TIERSOT,  Jean  Baptibtb  Elisij e  Jxtllien, 
was  bom  at  Bourg-en-Bresse,  July  5,  1857, 
studied  at  first  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
an  excellent  amateur.  From  1871  he  lived  in 
Paris,  and  after  studying  medicine  for  a  time, 
entered  the  Conservatoire  in  1877  where  he 
studied  under  Savard,  Massenet,  and  C^sar 
Franck.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  sub- 
librarian of  the  institution,  a  post  which  he 
has  filled  with  distinction  ever  since.  His 
writings  on  music  are  highly  valued,  and  his 
researches  into  folk-lore  of  different  countries 
have  borne  good  fruit.  His  Hietovre  de  la 
Chanaon  populaire  en  France,  which  obtained 
the  Prix  Bordin,  in  1885,  was  published  in 
1889 ;  another  prize  was  won  by  his  Rouget  de 
Lide,  eon  aeuvre,  aa  vie,  which  appeared  in  1892. 
His  'Chansons  populaires  r^cueillies  dans  le 
Vivarais  et  le  Vercors'  were  compiled  with 
Vincent  d'Indy,  and  appeared  in  1892;  'Chants 
populaires  pour  les  ^coles'  (1893-96) ;  Lea  typea 
mHodiquea  dana  la  chanaon  populaire  /rangaiae, 
1894;  other  collections  are  'Melodies  populaires 
des  provinces  de  France,'  'Noels  Fran^ais,' 
'Chants  de  la  vieille  France' ;  'Chansons  popu- 
laires r^cueilliesdans  lee  Alpes  Fran9aises,'came 
out  in  1903;  his  Berlioz  et  la  SociitS  de  eon 
tempe  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the  Acaddmie  in 
1905;  Notee  d' Ethnographic  mueicale  (1905); 
tHude  aur  lea  Maitrea  Chanteura;  Muaiquea 
pittoreaquea  (1889);  Lea  AnnSea  romantiquea ; 
the  first  volume  of  the  Correepondance  gin^ale 
d' Hector  Berlioz;  Lea  Fitea  et  lea  Chanta  de  la 
R&ooliUionfran^iae  (1908) ;  Oluck  (Lea  Mattrea 
de  la  Muaique)  (1909) ;  and  numerous  articles 
in  Le  M6neatrdf  the  Revue  dee  traditiona  popu- 
lairea,  the  Revus  Internationale  de  muaique,  the 
SammdbAnde  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Ges.,  the  Tempa, 
the  Revue  hteue,  the  Revue  encydopMique,  etc., 
testify  to  his  industry  and  skill.        He  has 
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composed  a  RhapBody  on  popular  songs  of  La 
Bresse,  for  orchestra;  'Hellas,'  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  after  Shelley,  incidental  music  to  Ck>r- 
neille's  Andromedaf  perfonned  1897,  'Chansons 
populaires  fran9ai8eB'  for  choir  and  orchestra, 
'Sire  Halewyn,'  a  symphonic  legend,  performed 
at  Nancy  in  1897,  and  an  orchestral  suite  of 
'  Danses  populaires  fran^ses '  (1900).  Tiersot 
is  professor  at  the  £cole  des  hautes  Etudes 
sociales  de  Paris,  and  has  given  series  of  lectures 
on  folk-lore  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
Canada,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Sweden,    o.  r. 

TIETJENS,  or  TITIENS,  Thebbse  Caro- 
Limi  Johanna,  the  great  prima  donna,  was 
bom  July  17, 1831,  at  Hambuig,  of  Hungarian 
parents. 

Her  voice,  even  in  childhood,  gave  so  much 
promise  of  future  excellence  that  she  was  edu- 
cated for  the  lyric  stage.  She  appeared  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Hamburg  Opera,  in  1849, 
as  Lucrexia  Borgia,  and  achieved  an  inunediate 
success.  She  proceeded  to  Frankfort,  and 
thence,  in  1856,  to  Vienna,  where,  though 
not  engaged  as  the  leading  prima  donna,  her 
performance  of  Valentine  raised  her  at  once  to 
the  highest  rank. 

Madame  Jullien  beard  her  at  this  time,  and 
it  was  largely  due  to  her  glowing  accounts  that 
Bflle.  Tietjens  was  quickly  engaged  by  Lumley 
for  his  last  season  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in 
London;  and  when,  on  April  13,  1858,  she 
appeared  in  'The  Huguenots,'  her  impersoni^ 
tion  of  Valentine  achieved  a  success  which  in- 
creased with  every  repetition  of  the  opera,  and 
was  the  first  link  in  that  close  union  between 
the  performer  and  the  public  which  was  only 
to  be  severed  by  death. 

England  from  that  time  became  her  home, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Paris  in 
1863  and  to  America  in  1876,  she  never  hence- 
forth appeared  elsewhere.  She  remained  at 
Her-  Majesty's  Theatre  during  the  successive 
managements  of  £.  T.  Smith  and  Mapleson, 
and  after  the  burning  of  the  theatre  in  1867 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  company  to  Drury 
Lane.  She  sang  at  Covent  Garden  during  the 
two  years'  coalition  of  the  rival  houses  in  1869 
and  1870,  returning  to  Drury  Lane  in  1871, 
and  finally,  just  before  her  death,  to  the  new 
house  in  the  Haymarket. 

Never  was  so  mighty  a  soprano  voice  so 
sweet  and  luscious  in  its  tone:  like  a  serene, 
full  light,  without  dazzle  or  glare,  it  filled  the 
largest  arena  without  appearing  to  penetrate. 
It  had  none  of  a  soprano's  shrillness  or  of  that 
peculiar  clearness  called  'silvery';  when  it 
declined,  as  it  eventually  did,  in  power,  it 
never  became  wiry.  It  had  a  mezzo-soprano 
quality  extending  to  the  highest  register, 
perfectly  even  throughout,  and  softer  than 
velvet.  Her  acting  in  no  way  detracted  from 
her  singing;  she  was  earnest,  animated,  forcible. 
In  all  she  did  conscientious  and  hearty,  but 


not  electric.  Her  style  of  singing  was  noble 
and  pure.  When  she  first  came  to  Enf^land 
her  rapid  execution  left  much  to  be  desired; 
it  was  heavy  and  imperfect.  Fluency  and 
flexibility  were  not  hers  by  nature,  but  by 
dint  of  hard  work  she  overcame  all  diffioultiesy 
so  as  to  sing  with  success  in  the  florid  znusiG 
of  Rossini  and  Bellini.  Indeed  she  attempted 
almost  everything,  and  is  perhaps  the  only 
singer,  not  even  excepting  Malibran,  who  has 
sung  in  such  completely  opposite  rdles  as  those 
of  Semiramide  and  Fidds.  But  her  perfonnance 
of  light  or  comic  parts  was  a  mere  tour  deforce; 
her  true  field  was  grand  opera.  As  Lucresia, 
Semiramide,  Countess  AJmavi va,  she  was  great ; 
as  Donna  Anna  and  Valentine  she  was  greater ; 
best  of  all  as  Fidelio,  and  as  Medea  in  Cheru- 
bini's  opera,  revived  for  her  and  not  likely  to 
be  foigotten  by  any  who  heard  it. 

In  the  'Freischatz,'  as  in  'Fidelio,'  her 
appearance  was  unsuited  to  her  part,  but  she 
sang  the  music  as  no  one  else  could  eing  it. 
In  her  later  years  she  set  a  good  example  by 
undertaking  the  r61e  of  Ortnid  in  'Lohengrin.' 
The  music,  however,  did  not  show  her  voice  to 
advantage,  and  this  was  still  more  the  case 
with  the  music  of  Fid^,  although  her  acting 
in  both  parts  was  very  fine.  Her  repertoire  also 
included  Leonora  ('Trovatore'),  the  Favorita, 
AUce,  Luda,  Amalia  ('Un  Ballo  in  Maschera'), 
Norma,  Pamina,  Margherita,  Marta,  Elvira 
('  Emani'),  Reisa  ('Oberon'),  and  Iphigenia  (in 
Tauris). 

Her  voice  was  as  well  suited  to  sacred  as  to 
dramatic  music,  and  she  applied  herself  as- 
siduously to  the  study  of  oratorio,  for  which 
her  services  were  in  perpetual  request.  Perhaps 
the  hardest  worked  singer  who  ever  appeared, 
she  was  also  the  most  faithful  and  conscientious 
of  artists,  never  disappointing  her  public,  who 
knew  that  her  name  on  the  bills  was  a  guarantee 
against  change  of  programme,  or  apology  for 
absence  through  indisposition.  No  doubt  her 
splendid  physique  enabled  her  often  to  sing 
with  impunity  when  others  could  not  have 
done  80,  but  her  ceaseless  eCForts  must  have 
tended  to  break  up  her  constitution  at  last. 
This  great  conscientiousness,  as  well  as  her 
genial,  sympathetic  nature,  endeared  her  to  the 
whole  nation,  and,  though  there  never  was  a 
'Tietjens  fever,'  her  popularity  steadily  in- 
creased and  never  waned.  Her  kindness  and 
generosity  to  young  and  struggling  artists  and 
to  her  distressed  ooimtrymen  knew  no  bounds, 
and  became  proverbial. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  internal  disorder 
which  proved  fatal  to  her  appeared  in  1875, 
but  yielded  to  treatment.  They  recurred  during 
a  visit  to  America  in  the  next  year,  but  were 
again  warded  off  for  the  time,  and  throughout 
a  subsequent  provincial  tour  in  England  she 
sang  'as  well  as  she  had  ever  done  in  her  life.' 
In  1876  she  had  her  last  benefit  concert,  at 
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the  Albert  Hall.  [She  sang  at  a  benefit  concert 
in  Dubtin  oh  Jan.  8,  1877.]  In  April  1877 
her  illness  increased  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  her  last  stage  appearance  was  on  May  19, 
as  Lucresla.  She  fainted  twice  during  the  per- 
formance, in  her  dressing-room ;  but  she  would 
appear,  though  she  had  to  undergo  a  painful 
operation  on  the  following  Tuesday.  '  If  I  am  to 
die,'  she  said  to  a  friend,  '  I  will  play  Lucresia 
once  more.'  Those  who  then  heard  her  will 
always  recall  her  rendering  of  the  despairing  cry 
after  Gennaro's  death.  She  died  Oct.  3,  1877, 
and  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  On 
the  day  before  her  death  a  messenger  had 
arrived  from  the  Queen  and  Princesses  with 
special  inqiuries,  which  had  greatly  pleased 
her.  Her  death  was  felt  as  a  national  loss, 
and  it  may  be  long  before  any  artist  arises 
who  can  fill  the  place  she  filled  so  worthily 
and  so  well.  r.  a.  u. 

TIETZE.    See  Tttzb. 

TILL  EULENSPIEGEL.  1.  Symphonic 
poem,  'Till  Eulenspiegel's  Lustige  Streiche/ 
by  Richard  Strauss,  op.  28  (1894). 

2.  Opera,  'Thyl  Uylenspiegel,'  in  three  acts, 
text  by  Henri  Gain  and  Lucien  Solvarg,  music 
by  Jan  Blockx.  Produced  at  the  Th^tre  de 
la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  early  in  1900. 

TILMANT,  Theophile,  French  conductor, 
was  bom  at  Valenciennes,  July  8,  1799,  and 
educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he 
took  the  first  violin  prize  in  R.  Kreutzer's  class 
in  1818.  He  played  with  great  fire  and  brilli- 
anoe,  and  had  a  wonderful  instinct  for  harmony, 
thoof^  without  much  scientific  knowledge.  On 
the  formation  of  the  Soci6td  des  Concerts  in 
1828  he  was  appointed  vice-conductor,  and  also 
played  solo  in  a  concerto  of  ICayseder's.  In 
1834  he  became  vice-  and  in  1838  chief-con- 
ductor at  the  Th^tre  Italien,  where  he  remained 
till  1849.  In  1838,  with  his  brother  Alexandre, 
a  distinguished  violoncellist  (bom  at  Valen- 
demies,  Oct.  2;  1808,  died  in  Paris,  June  13, 
1880),  he  founded  a  quartetnBOciety,  which 
maintained  its  popularity  for  some  ten  years  cm: 
ao.  In  1849  he  succeeded  Labarre  as  conductor 
of  the  Op^rarComique,  an  enviable  and  respon- 
sible post,  which  he  held  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  The  composers  whose  operas  he  moimted 
found  him  earnest  and  conscientious,  and  he 
conducted  with  a  fire  and  a  dash  perfectly 
irresistible,  both  there  and  at  the  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire,  which  he  directed  from  1860  to 
1863.  In  1868  he  left  the  Op^ra-Comique, 
sod  retired  to  Asnidres,  where  he  died  May  7, 
1878.  He  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
1861.  o.  c. 

TIMBALES  b  the  French  word  for  Kettle- 
drums.   [See  Drum  2;  vol.  i.  p.  730  ff.] 

TIMBRE.  A  French  word,  originally  signi- 
fying a  bell,  or  other  resonant  metallic  instru- 
nient,  of  which  the  sense  was  subsequently 
Ciztended  to  denote  peculiar  ringing  tones,  and 


lastly  employed  by  the  older  writers  on 
Acoustics  to  indicate  the  difference  between 
notes  which,  though  of  identical  pitch,  produce 
direrimilar  effects  upon  the  ear.  The  cause  of 
this  variety  not  being  then  understood,  the 
vagueness  which  characterises  the  expression 
was  hardly  misplaced.  But  the  researches  of 
Helmholtz  put  an  end  to  the  ambiguity,  by 
showing  that  difference  of  timbre  was  due  to 
change  in  the  upper-partial  tones,  or  harmonics, 
which  accompany  the  foundation-tone,  or 
ground-tone,  of  a  note  or  sound. 

A  somewhat  better,  but  rather  metaphorical 
phrase  was  afterwards  suggested  in  Cermany; 
by  which  varieties  of  timbre  were  termed 
Klangf&rbe  or  Sound-colours.  This  term,  in 
the  outlandish  shape  of  'Clangtint,'  was 
adopted  by  T3mdall  and  other  writers  as  an 
English  equivalent  of  the  German  word. 

But  a  term  has  been  latterly  employed 
which  must  commend  itself  to  all  as  at  once  a 
pure  £2nglish  word  and  a  symbol  to  express  the 
idea,  now  become  definite;  namely  the  word 
QiTALiTT.  A  sound  may  therefore  be  said  in 
fair  English  to  possess  three  properties,  and  no 
more  —  Pitch,  Intensity,  and  Quality ;  respec- 
tively corresponding  to  the  Frequency,  the 
Amplitude,  and  the  Form  of  the  Sound-wave. 
In  case  this  definition  be  objected  to  as  un- 
necessarily geometrical,  the  Quality  or  Timbre 
of  a  note  may  be  described  as  the  sum  of  the 
associated  vibrations  which  go  to  make  up  that 
complex  mental  perception. 

'If  the  same  note,'  says  Helmholtz,^  'is 
sounded  successively  on  a  pianoforte,  violin, 
clarinet,  oboe,  or  trumpet,  or  by  the  human 
voice,  notwithstanding  its  having  the  same 
force  and  pitch,  the  musical  tone  of  each  is 
different,  and  we  recognise  with  ease  which  of 
these  is  being  used.  Varieties  of  tone-quality 
seem  to  be  infinitely  numerous  even  in  instru- 
ments; but  the  human  voice  is  still  richer, 
and  speech  employs  these  very  qualitative 
varieties  of  tone  in  order  to  distinguish  different 
letters.  The  different  vowels  belong  to  the 
class  of  sustained  tones  which  can  be  used  in 
music;  while  the  character  of  consonants 
mainly  depends  on  brief  and  transient  noises.' 

It  is  well  known  that  he  analysed  these 
compound  tones  by  means  of  Resonators,  and 
subsequently  reproduced  them  s3nQthetica]ly  by 
a  system  of  electrically  controlled  tuning-forks. 
The  full  demonstration  of  these  facts  occupies 
the  larger  part  of  his  classical  work  on  Sensa^ 
turns  of  Tone,  and  can  hardly  be  given  in  a 
brief  stmnmary.  Pure  tones  can  be  obtained 
from  a  tuning-fork  held  over  a  resonance  tube, 
and  by  blowing  a  stream  of  air  from  a  linear 
slit  over  the  edge  of  a  large  bottle.  The 
quality  of  tone  in  struck  strings  depends  on 
(1)  the  nature  of  the  stroke,  (2)  the  place 
struck,   and    (3)    the   density,    rigidity,    and 

s  Antoffofu  of  Tone,  EnVs  tranaL,  p.  28.  . 
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elasticity  of  the  string.  In  bowed  instruments 
no  complete  mechanical  theory  can  be  given ; 
although  Helmholtz's  beautiful  'Vibration 
Microscope'  furnishes  some  valuable  indica- 
tions. In  violins,  the  various  parts,  such  as 
the  belly,  back,  and  soimd-post,  all  contribute 
to  modify  the  quality;  as  abo  does  the 
contained  mass  of  air.  By  blowing  across  the 
/-hole  of  a  Stradivarius  violin,  Savart  obtained 
the  note  c';  in  a  violoncello,  F;  and  in  a 
viola,  a  note  one  tone  below  that  of  the  violin. 

Open  organ  pipes,  and  conical  double  reed 
instruments,  such  as  the  oboe  and  bassoon, 
give  all  the  notes  of  the  harmonic  series. 
Stopped  pipes  and  the  clarinet  give  only  the 
partial  tones  of  the  imeven  numbers.  On  this 
subject,  neither  Helmholts  nor  any  other 
observer  has  given  more  detailed  information : 
indeed  the  distinguished  German  physicist 
points  out  that  here  there  is  still  'a  wide  field 
for  research. '  [Later  observations  show  that  it 
is  posrable  to  detect  a  slight  resonance  to  the 
even-numbered  partials  in  the  clarinet.  See 
Proceedings  of  the  Muneal  Aeaodtstionf  1879-^80, 
'On  Quality  of  Tone  in  Wind  Instruments, '  by 
D.  J.  Blaikley.  Also  Text-Book  on  Sound,  by 
Dr.  E,  H.  Barton,  1908.] 

The  theory  of  vowel-quality,  first  enunciated 
by  Wheatstone  in  a  criticism  on  Willis's  experi- 
ments, is  still  more  complicated.  Valuable  as 
are  Helmholtz's  researches,  they  were  to  some 
extent  modified  by  R.  Koenig  in  his  Expiriences 
d'Acouetique.^  The  latter  writer  begins  by 
stating  that,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Donders  and  Helmholts,  the  mouth,  arranged 
to  produce  a  particular  vowel-sound,  has  a 
powerful  resonance-tone  which  is  fixed  for  each 
vowel,  whatever  be  the  fundamental  note.  A 
alight  change  of  pronunciation  modifies  the 
•ound  sufficiently  to  sustain  the  proposition 
made  by  Heln^olts  of  defining  by  these 
accessory  sounds  the  vowels  which  belong  to 
different  idioms  and  dialects.  It  is  therefore 
very  interesting  to  determine  the  exact  pitch 
of  these  notes  for  the  different  vowels.  Helm- 
holts  and  Donders,  however,  differ  considerably 
in  their  results.  Koenig  determines  the 
accessory  resonance-tones  for  the  vowels  as 
pronounced  by  the  North-Germans  as  follows : 


ou 

0 

A 

E 

I 

BtF, 

BtF, 

Bt?4 

BtF, 

Bt?« 

225 

450 

900 

1800 

3600  vibrations. 

[Further  investigations  have  shown  that 
Koenig 's  scheme  is  far  from  accurate:  the 
results  of  later  and  more  trustworthy  experi- 
ments will  be  found  in  the  article  Singing, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  464-466.]  w.  h.  s. 

TIME  (Lat.  Tempus,  Tachie;  Ital.  Tempo, 
Mieura,  Tatto;  Fr.  Meeure;  Germ.  Taht, 
Taktart,  Taktordnung). 

2  Qvetaua  Bxpffienca  (TAemutlque,  Paila  1882  (prl- 
▼stdy  pnnted).    EaBsy  tL  p.  42. 


No  musical  term  has  been  invested  with  a 
greater  or  more  confusing  variety  of  significa^ 
lions  than  the  word  Time ;  nor  is  this  vague- 
ness confined  to  the  English  language.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  we  shall  show,  its  meaning  was 
very  limited ;  and  bore  but  a  very  slight  rela- 
tion to  the  extended  signification  accorded  to 
it  in  modem  music.  It  is  now  used  in  two 
senses,  between  which  there  exists  no  connection 
whatever.  For  instance,  an  English  musician, 
meeting  with  two  compositions,  one  of  which 
is  headed,  'Tempo  di  Valsa,'  and  the  other, 
'Tempo  di  Menuetto, '  will  naturally  (and  quite 
correctly)  play  the  first  in  'Waltz  Time'; 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  pace  at  which  a  waits  is 
commonly  danced;  and  the  second  at  the 
very  much  slower  pace  peculiar  to  the  Minuet. 
But  an  Italian  musician  will  tell  us  that  both 
are  written  in  'Tempo  di  tripla  di  semiminima' ; 
and  the  English  professor  will  (quite  correctly) 
translate  this  by  the  expression,  'Triple  Time, ' 
or  '3-4  Time,'  or  'Three  Crotchet  Time.' 
Here,  then,  are  two  compositions,  one  of  which 
is  in  'Walts  Time,'  and  the  other  in  'Minuet 
Time,'  while  both  are  in  'Triple  Time';  the 
words  'Tempo'  and  'Time'  being  indiscrimi- 
nately used  to  indicate  pace  and  rhythm. 
The  difficulty  might  have  been  removed  by  the 
substitution  of  the  term  'Movimento'  for 
'Tempo, '  in  all  cases  in  which  pace  is  concerned ; 
but  this  word  is  very  rarely  used,  though  its 
French  equivalent,  'Mouvement,'  is  not  un- 
common. 

The  word  Tempo  having  already  been  treated, 
in  its  relation  to  speed,  we  have  now  only  to 
consider  its  relation  to  rhythm. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  words  'Tempus,' 
'Tempo,'  'Time,'  described  the  proportionate 
duration  of  the  Breve  and  Semibreve  only ;  the 
relations  between  the  Large  and  the  Long,  and 
the  Long  and  the  Breve,  being  determined  by 
the  laws  of  Mood,  and  those  existing  between 
the  Semibreve  and  the  Minim  by  the  rules  of 
Prolation.'  Of  Time,  as  described  by  medieval 
writers,  there  were  two  kinds  —  the  Perfect  and 
the  Imperfect.  In  Perfect  Time  the  Breve 
was  equal  to  three  Semibreves.  The  signature 
of  this  was  a  complete  Circle.  In  Imperfect 
Time  —  denoted  by  a  Semicircle  —  the  Breve 
was  equal  to  two  Semibreves  only.  The 
complications  resulting  from  the  use  of  Perfect 
or  Imperfect  Time  in  combination  with  the 
different  lands  of  Mood  and  Prolation  are 
described  in  the  article  Notation,  and  deserve 
careful  consideration,  since  they  render  possible 
in  ancient  Notation,  the  most  abstruse  combina- 
tions in  use  at  the  present  day. 

In  modem  music  the  word  Time  is  applied 
to  rhythmic  combinations  of  all  kinds,  mostly 
indicated  by  fractions  (|  etc.)  referring  to  the 
aliquot  parts  of  a  Semibreve — the  norm  by 

•  See  Mood,  PBOLAnoN,  and  toL  lU.  pp.  309  ft 
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which  the  duration  of  all  other  notes  is  always 
regulated.     [See  Signature.] 

Of  theee  combinations  there  are  two  distinct 
orders,  classed  under  the  heads  of  Common  (or 
Duple)  Time,  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
bar,'  as  represented  by  the  number  of  its 
beats,  are  divisible  by  2 ;  and  Triple  Time,  in 
which  the  number  of  beats  can  only  be  divided 
by  3.  These  two  orders  of  Time,  answering 
to  the  Imperfect  and  Perfect  forms  of  the  earlier 
■yatem,  are  again  subdivided  into  two  lesser 
classes,  called  Simple  and  Compound.  We 
shall  treat  of  the  Simple  Times  first,  begging 
the  reader  to  remember  that  in  every  case  the 
rhythmic  value  of  the  bar  is  determined,  not 
by  the  number  of  notes  it  contains,  but  by  the 
number  of  its  beata.  For  it  is  evident  that  a 
bar  of  what  is  generally  called  Common  Time 
may  just  as  well  be  made  to  contain  two 
minims,  eight  quavers,  or  sixteen  semiquavers, 
as  four  crotchets,  though  it  can  never  be  made 
to  contain  more  or  less  than  four  beats.  It  is 
only  by  the  number  of  its  beats,  therefore,  that 
it  can  be  accurately  measured. 

I.  Simple  Conunon  Times  (Ital.  Tempi  pari; 
Tr.  Meaurea  h  quatre  ou  &  deux  temps;  Qerm. 
Etn/aehe  gerade  Takt).  The  forms  of  these  now 
most  commonly  used,  are  — 

1.  The  Time  called  'Alia  Breve,'  which 
contains,  in  every  bar,  four  beats,  each  repre- 
sented by  a  minim,  or  its  value  in  other  notes. 


*  r"  r^  ('  r 


This  species  of  Time,  most  frequently  used  in 
Eocleaiastical  Music,  has  for  its  signature  a 
Semicircle,  with  a  Bar  drawn  perpendicularly 
through  it,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  four  Minims  make  a  Breve. 

2.  Four  Crotchet  Time  (Ital.  Tempo  ordi- 
nario;*  Fr.  Meawe  d  quaire  temps;  Germ. 
Viervierieltakt)  popularly  called  Common  Time, 
par  exceUenee. 


This  kind  of  Time  alto  contains  four  beats  in  a 
bar,  each  beat  being  represented  by  a  crotchet, 
or  its  value  in  other  notes.  Its  signature  is 
an  unbarred  Semicircle  *  or,  less  commonly,  |. 
3.  The  Time  called  AUa  Oappella  —  some- 
times very  incorrectly  misnamed  AUa  Breve  — 
containing  two  minim  beats  in  the  bar,  and 
having  for  its  signature  a  barred  Semicircle 

*  Strictly  tpealdiis.  the  term  'Bar'  appUee  only  to  the 
HncB  drawn  perpeodieularly  aorofls  the  nave,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dlTkUng  a  oompoeluon  Into  equal  portlona,  properly 
nJilril  'Beaeiirea.'    But  In  eommon  EnnUh  uee  (he  term 


'Bar'  It  almost  Invariably  tubstltuted  fbr  'Meaaure.'  and 
eootequentty  used  to  denote  not  only  the  perpendleolar 
HBea  out  alto  the  nuMo  oontalntnl  between  them.  It  It 
In  tliii  totter  tente  that  the  word  It  used  throt^out  the 


aitidei 
_.M  to  be  mMaken  for  the  'Teoopo  oTdlnarlo'  to  often 
oted  by  Htndd.  In  whleh  the  term  ^Tempo'  reCert  to  poM, 
and  not  to  riiythm,  or  meaawt,  ...^   . 

s  Not  a  'capital  u  ror  Cmwinnn  Ttanai  at  neophytet 
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exactly  identical  with  that  used  for  the  true  Alia 
Breve  already  described  (No.  1). 

A  A 

IStOL 
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This  Time  — essentially  modem  — is  constantly 
used  for  quick  movements,  in  which  it  is  more 
convenient  to  beat  twice  in  a  bar  than  four 
times.  Ancient  Church  Music  is  frequently 
translated  into  this  time  by  modem  editors, 
each  bar  of  the  older  notation  being  cut  into 
two;  but  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  call  it 
'Alia  Breve,'  since  each  bar  contains  the  value 
not  of  a  Breve  but  of  a  Semibreve  only. 

4.  Two  Crotchet  or  Two-four  Time,  some- 
times, though  very  improperly,  called  '  French 
Common  Time'  (Ital.  Tempo  di  dupla;  Fr. 
Meeure  &  deux  temps;  CSerm.  ZtoeivierteUeiki), 
in  which  each  bar  contains  two  beats,  each 
represented  by  a  crotchet. 


In  very  slow  movements,  written  in  thb  Time, 
it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  conductor  to 
indicate  foiu*  beats  in  the  bar  instead  of  two ; 
in  which  case  the  effect  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  which  would  be  produced  by  Foiu* 
Ootchet  Hme,  taken  at  the  same  rate  of 
movement  for  each  beat.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  plan  to  distinguish  this  slow  form  of 
2  by  the  Time-Signature,  |;  since  this  sign 
would  indicate  the  subsidiary  accent  to  be 
presently  described. 

5.  £3ght  Quaver  Time  (Germ.  AeAtacAtettaA:^) 
— that  is,  eight  beats  in  a  Bar,  each  repi^ented 
by  a  quaver  — is  not  very  frequently  used ;  but 
an  example,  marked  |,  will  be  found  in  the 
FF.  arrangement  of  the  slow  movement  of 
Spohr's  Overture  to  'Faust.' 


In  the  orchestral  score  each  bar  of  this  move- 
ment is  divided  into  two,  with  the  barred 
Semicircle  of  Alia  C^apella  for  its  time-signa- 
ture. It  is  evident  that  the  gross  contents  of 
a  bar  of  this  Time  are  equal  in  value  to  those 
of  a  bar  of  } ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in 

the  rendering,  which  will  be  explained  later 
on. 

6.  Two  Quaver  Time  (Cterm.  ZweiachteUakt, 
or  ViersechszehnteUakt),  denoted  by  |  or  j*^,  is 

also  very  uncommon :  but  examples  will  be 
foimd  in  the  C!horus  of  Witches  in  Spohr's 
'Faust,'  and  in  his  Symphony  'Die  Weihe  der 
Tone.' 
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The  forma  of  Simple  Common  Time  we  have 
here  described  suffice  for  the  expression  of 
every  kind  of  rhythm  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  two,  four,  or  eight  beats  in  a  bar, 
though  it  would  be  possible,  in  case  of  necessity, 
to  invent  others.  Others  indeed  have  actually 
been  invented  by  some  very  modem  writers,  \m- 
der  pressure  of  certain  needs,  real  or  supposed. 
The  one  indispensable  condition  is,  not  only 
that  the  number  of  Beats  should  be  divisible 
by  2  or  4,  but  that  each  several  Beat  should 
also  be  capable  of  subdivision  by  2  or  4,  a<2 
infinitum.^ 

n.  When,  however,  each  beat  is  divisible 
by  3,  instead  of  2,  the  Time  is  called  Com- 
poundCommon(Germ.  OeradegusammengeteUie 
TtUU) — Common,  because  each  bar  contains 
two,  four,  or  eight  beats;  Compound,  because 
these  beats  are  represented,  not  by  simple,  but 
by  dotted  notes,  each  divisible  by  three.  For 
Times  of  this  kind  the  term  Compound  is 
especially  well  chosen,  since  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  beats  renders  it  possible  to  regard 
each  bar  as  an  agglomeration  of  so  many  shorter 
bars  of  Triple  Time. 

The  forms  of  Compound  Common  Time  most 
frequently  used  are  — 

la.  Twelve-four  Time  (Qenn.  ZwOlfmertd- 
toki)t  ^^,  with  four  beats  in  the  bar,  each  beat 
represented  by  a  dotted  Bfinim — or  its  equi- 
valent, three  Crotchets;  used,  principally,  in 
sacred  music. 


gf^T^-p±&E 


2a.  Twelve-eight  Time  (Ital.  Tempo  di  Do- 
diciupla;  Germ.  ZwOlfaclUeUaki),  ^,  with  four 
beats  in  the  bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted 
Crotchet,  or  its  equivalent,  three  Quavers. 


3a.  Twelve-sixteen  Thne,  }{,  with  four  beats 
in  the  bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted  Quaver 
or  it  equivalent,  three  Semiquavers. 


4a.  Six-two  Time,  |,  with  two  beats  in  each 
bar ;  each  represented  by  a  dotted  Semibreve — 
or  its  equivalent,  three  Minims;  used  only  in 
sacred  music,  and  that  not  very  frequently. 


m 


ja-i—CJ. 


f  ('  r  r-  r-^^ 


5a.  Six-four  Time  (Qenn.  SecKsviertdiakt), 
with  two  beats  in  the  bar,  each  represented  by  a 
dottedMinim — oritsequivalent,threeCrotchets. 

I  iiiis  law  does  not  militate  anUnat  the  uae  of  TripletsL 
8extol(|a  or  other  nnoupa  oontatnlng  any  odd  number  m 
notea,  oboe  these  abnormal  troupe  do  not  belong  to  the 
Ttme.  but  are  aeeepted  aa  infnotlona  of  tti  rulea. 


6a.  Six-eight  Time  (Ital.  Tempo  di  Seaiupla; 
€lerm.  SeehBoehtdtakt),  with  two  beats  in  the 
bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted  Crotchet — 
or  its  equivalent,  three  Quavers. 


7a.  Six-sixteen  Time,  ^,  with  two  beats  in 

the  bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted  Quaver 
its  equivalent,  three  Semiquavers. 

A  A 


8a.  Twenty-four-sixteen,  ^,  with  eight  beats 

in  the  bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted  Quaver 
its  equivalent,  three  Semiquavers. 


III.  Unequal,  or  Triple  Times  (Ital.  Tempi 
diepari;  Fr.  Meewres  &  troie  temps;  Germ. 
Ungerade  Takt;  Tripd  Takt)  differ  from 
Common,  in  that  the  number  of  their  beats  is 
invariably  three.  They  are  divided,  like  the 
Common  Times,  into  two  classes — Simple  and 
Compound — ^the  beats  in  the  first  class  being 
represented  by  simple  notes,  and  those  in  the 
second  by  dotted  ones. 

The  principal  forms  of  Simple  Triple  Time 
(Germ.  Einfaehe  ungerade  Takt)  are — 

lb.  Three  Semibreve  Time  (Ital.  Tempo  di 
Tripla  di  Semibrevt),  }  or  3,  with  three  beats 
in  the  bar,  each  represented  by  a  Semibreve. 
This  form  is  rarely  used  in  mudo  of  later  date 
than  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century;  though 
in  Church  Music  of  the  school  of  Palestrina  it 
is  extremely  common. 


A>-K 


^fei 


ra     ra    ez 
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26.  Three-two  Time,  or  Three  ICinim  Time 
(Ital.  Tempo  di  Tripla  di  Minime),  with  three 
beats  in  the  bar,  each  represented  by  a  Biinim, 
is  constantly  used  in  modem  Church  Music  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  16th  century. 


36.  Three-four  Thne,  or  Three  Crotchet  Time 
(Ital.  Tempo  di  Tripla  di  Semiminimef  Emiolia 
maggiore;  Germ.  Dreivierteltakt),  with  three 
beats  in  the  bar,  each  represented  by  a  Crotchet, 
is  more  frequently  used  in  modem  music  than 
any  other  fonn  of  Simple  Triple  Time. 


TIME 
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46.  Three-eight  Tune,  or  Three  Quaver  Thne 
(ItaL  Tempo  di  Tripla  di  Crame,  Emiolia 
nrinore;  Germ.  Dreiaehidlakt),  with  three  beats 
in  the  bar,  each  repreeented  by  a  Quaver,  is  alao 
very  frequently  uaed  in  modem  muaio  for  slow 


It  is  possible  to  invent  more  forms  of  Sim- 
ple Triple  Time  (as  ^,  for  instance),  and  some 
very  modem  composers  have  done  so ;  but  the 
cases  in  which  they  can  be  made  really  useful 
are  exceedingly  rare.  . 

IV.  Compound  Triple  Time  (Qerm.  Zuaan^ 
mengeteigte  Ungeradeiakt)  is  derived  from  the 
simple  foim,  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as 
that  already  described  with  reference  to  Com- 
mon Time.    Its  chief  foims  are — 

le.  Nine-four  Time,  or  Nine  Crotchet  Time 
(ItaJ.  Tempo  di  Nonupla  maggiore;  Germ. 
NeunmertdiakO,  contains  three  beats  in  the 
bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted  Biinim — or 
its  equivalent,  three  Crotchets. 

A  A. 


2c.  Nine-eight  Time,  or  Nine  Quaver  Time 
(ItaL  Tempo  di  Nonupla  minore;  Germ. 
Neunaehtdtakf),  contains  three  beats  in  a  bar, 
each  represented  by  a  dotted  Crotchet — or  its 
equivalent,  three  Quavers. 


3c.  Nine-sizteen  Time,  or  Nine  Semiquaver 
Time  (Germ.  NeuneechsgehrdeUakt),  contains 
three  beats  in  the  bar,  each  represented  by  a 
dotted  Quaveiv-or  its  equivalent,  three  Semi- 
quavers. 


It  is  possible  to  invent  new  forms  of  Com- 
pound Triple  Time  (as  |);  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  cases  in  which  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  justifiable  on  the  plea  of  real  necessity. 

V.  In  addition  to  the  universally  recognised 
formsof  Rhythm  here  described,  composers  have 
invented  certain  anomalous  measures  which  call 
for  sepaiate  notice:  and  first  among  them  we 
must  mention  that  rarely  used  but  by  no  means 
miimportant  species  known  as  Qulntuklb  Time 
(}  or  |),  with  five  beats  in  the  bar,  each  beat 
being  represented  either  by  a  Ootchet  or  a 
Quaver  as  the  case  may  be.*  [Two  famous 
fastfinrftiT  of  SsPTUPLB  Time  occur  in  the  works 

*  See  Qunrropui  Tms,  toL  It.  pp.  9. 10. 


of  Brahms,  first  the '  Variations  on  a  Hungarian 
Air,'  op.  21,  No.  22,  and  second  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  trio  in  C  minor,  op.  101 ;  the  first 
is  written  as  alternate  bars  of  3-4  and  Common 
Time,  and  the  second  as  a  bar  of  3-4  followed 
by  two  bars  of  2-4  time.  The  secondary 
accent  of  the  first  falls  upon  the  fourth  beat, 
and  in  the  second  case,  both  the  fourth  and 
sixth  beats  have  subsidiary  accents.] 

It  is  by  the  position  of  its  Accents  that  every 
species  of  Time  must  be  governed.'  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
we  insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  measuring 
the  capacity  of  the  bar,  not  by  the  number  of 
the  notes  it  contained,  but  by  that  of  its  beats; 
for  it  is  upon  the  beats  that  the  Accents  fall; 
and  it  is  only  in  obedience  to  the  position  of 
the  beats  that  the  notes  receive  them.  Now 
it  is  a  law  that  no  two  Accents — ^that  is  to 
say,  no  two  of  the  greater  Accents  by  which 
the  Rh3rthm  of  the  bar  is  regulated,  without 
reference  to  the  subordinate  stress  which  ex- 
presses the  divison  of  the  notes  into  groups  — 
no  two  of  these  greater  Accents,  we  say,  can 
possibly  fall  on  two  consecutive  beats;  any 
more  than  the  strong  Accent,  called  by  Gram- 
marians the  'Tone,'  can  fall  on  two  consecutive 
syllables  in  a  word.  The  first  Accent  in  the 
bar — marked  thus  (A)  in  our  examples,  corre- 
sponds in  music  with  what  is  technically  called 
the  'Tone-syllable'  of  a  word.  Where  there 
are  two  Accents  in  the  bar,  the  second,  marked 
thus  (a),  is  of  much  less  importance.  It  is 
only  by  remembering  this,  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  difference  between  the  Time  called 
'Alia  CappeUa,'  with  two  Bfinim  beats  in  the 
bar,  and  },  with  four  Crotchet  beats;  for  the 
value  of  the  contents  of  the  bar  in  notes  is 
exactly  the  same  in  both  cases;  and  in  both 
cases  each  beat  is  divisible  by  2,  indefinitely. 
The  only  difference,  therefore,  lies  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Accents;  and  this  difference  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  pace  at  which  the 
bar  may  be  taken. 


In  like  manner  six  Quavers  may  be  written, 
with  equal  propriety,  in  a  bar  of  J  or  in  one  of 
I  Time.  But  the  effect  produced  will  be  alto- 
gether different;  for,  in  the  first  case,  the 
notes  will  be  grouped  in  three  divisions,  each 


•  Tile  reader  win  tMir  In  mind  that  we  are  here  epeaking 
__  Aeoent.  pure  and  elmple,  and  not  of  emphada.  ^  A  note 
may  be  emphaaleed  In  any  part  of  the  bar:  but  the  quiet 


dwelUng  upon  it  wht(di  oonsUtutee  true  Accent  —  Aeoent 
analosouB  to  that  need  In  speaking  —  can  only  .take  pUjoe 
on  the  aooented  beat,  the  poritlon  of  which  Is  Inyanhble. 
Hence  It  follows  that  the  most  strongly  aooented  notes  In 
a  given  passage  may  also  be  the  softest.  In  questions  of 
Rhythm  a  dear  undefvtandlng  of  the  dtfterenoe^  between 
Accent  —  produced  oy  quietly  dwdUng  on  a  note  —  and 
Emphasis  — j>roduced  by  forcing  It.  Is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
porunce.    09ee  yoL  f.  p.  18.) 
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containing  two  Quavera;  while,  in  the  Bacond, 
they  will  fonn  two  grDupe,  each  oontaining 
three  Quavere.  Again,  twelve  Crotchets  may- 
be written  in  a  Bar  of  ^  or  y'  Time;   twelve 

Quakers  in  a  Bar  of  Jf  or  ^;  or  twelve  Semi- 
quavers in  a  Bar  of  {»  or  |;   the  division  into 

groups  of  two  notes,  or  three,  and  the  effect 
thereby  produced,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
facts  indicated  by  the  Time-signature — in  other 
words,  upon  the  question  whether  the  Time  be 
Simple  or  Compound.  For  the  position  of  the 
greater  Accents  in  Simple  and  Compound 
Time,  is  absolutely  Identical;  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  forms  of  Rh3rthm  lying 
in  the  subdivision  of  the  beats  by  2,  in  Simple 
Times,  and  by  3,  in  Compound  ones.  Every 
Simple  Time  has  a  special  Compound  form 
derived  directly  from  it,  with  the  greater 
Accents — the  only  Accents  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned  —  falling  in  exactly  the  same 
places;  as  a  comparison  of  the  foregoing 
examples  of  Alia  Breve  and  y^,  C  and  ^,  Alia 


Cappella  and  J,  J  and  |,  |  and  [|,  g  and  ||,  J 
and  f^  |,  and  J,  J  and  J,  |  and  jj^  will  dis- 
tinctly prove.  And  this  rule  applies,  not 
only  to  Common  and  Triple  Time,  but  also  to 
Quintuple  and  Septuple,  either  of  which  may 
be  Simple  or  Compound  at  will.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  believe  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
neither  of  these  Rh3rthms  has,  as  yet,  been 
attempted,  in  the  Compound  fonn.  But  such 
a  form  is  possible :  and  its  complications  would 
in  no  degree  interfere  with  the  position  of  the 
greater  Accents.^  For  the  strongest  Accent 
will,  in  all  cases,  fall  on  the  first  beat  in  the 
bar,  while  the  secondary  Accent  may  fall,  in 
Quintuple  Time — whether  Simple  or  Com- 
pound— either  on  the  third  or  the  fourth  beat; 
and  in  Septuple  Time — Simple  or  Compound — 
on  the  fourth  beat,  or  the  fifth — ^to  say  nothing 
of  other  places  in  which  the  Composer,  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  placing  it.' 

In  a  few  celebrated  cases — ^more  numerous, 
nevertheless,  than  is  generally  supposed — com- 
posers have  produced  particularly  happy  effects 


Ex.1. 
Damza  Tsdesca. 


From  'Don  GiovannL' 


ste. 


Bx.  2. 
AimAiiTiva 


Spohb,  '  Die  Weihe  der  Tone.' 


Allbqbo. 


D»^#.is^i^  :^l 


hsi^i 


etc. 
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*  Compound  Quintuple  Rhythm  would  need,  for  Its 
Tlme^ignature^  the  fraction  */  *^  IS*  ''^  Compound  Sei>> 
tuple  RhTthm.  y  or  ||.    Tyros  are  iwnetimea  taught  the 


perfectly  ooi 
Uiumb.'^tba 
6  denote  Go 


rrect  though  by  no  means  satisfactory  'rule  oC 
at  an  fracuoos  wlOi  a  numerator  greater  thaa 


_      .e  Compound  Tlmea 
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by  the  aiinultaiieouB  employment  of  two  or 
more  different  kinds  of  Time.  A  very  simple 
instance  will  be  found  in  Handel's  so-called 
'Hamionious  Blacksmith/  where  onehand  plays 
in  Four  Crotchet  Time  (C)>  and  the  other  in 
h.  A  more  ingenious  combination  is  found  in 
the  celebrated  movement  in  the  finale  of  the 
first  act  of  'Don  Giovanni/  in  which  three 
distinct  orchestras  play  simultaneously  aMinuet 
in  I  Time,  a  Gavotte  in  |,  and  a  Walts  in  |,  as 

in  Ex.  1  on  page  110;  the  complexity  of  the 
arrangement  being  increased  by  the  fact  that 
each  three  bars  of  the  Waltz  form,  in  their 
relation  to  each  single  bar  of  the  Minuet,  one 
bar  of  Compound  Triple  Time  (|) ;  while  in 
relation  to  each  single  bar  of  the  Gavotte,  each 
two  bars  of  the  Waltz  form  one  bar  of  Com- 
pound Common  Time  (|). 

A  still  more  complicated  instance  is  found  in 
the  Slow  Movement  of  Spohr's  Symphony, '  Die 
Weihe  der  Tone'  (Ex.  2  on  page  110);  and 
here  again  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
continuance  of  the  slow  Tempo  —  AndanHno — 
in  the  part  marked  f^,  while  the  part  marked 
Allegro  starts  in  Doppio  movimerUOf  each 
Quaver  being  equal  to  a  Semiquaver  in  the 
baes. 

Yet  these  complications  are  simple  indeed 
when  compared  with  those  to  be  found  in 
Palestrina's  Mass  'L'honune  arm^,'  and  in 
innumerable  compositions  by  Josquindes  Pr^, 
and  other  writers  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries; 
triumphs  of  ingenuity  so  abstruse  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  choristers  of  the  present 
day  could  master  their  difficulties,  yet  all 
capable  of  being  expressed  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty by  the  various  forms  of  Mood,  Time,  and 
Piolation,  invented  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
based  upon  the  same  firm  principles  as  our  own 
Time-Table.  For,  all  the  mediseval  composers 
had  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  what  we 
call  Compound  Conmion  Time,  was  to  combine 
Imperfect  Mode  with  Perfect  Time,  or  Imperfect 
Time  with  the  Greater  Prolation;  and,  for 
Compound  Triple  Time,  Perfect  Mode  with 
Perfect  Time,  or  Perfect  Time  with  the  Greater 
Prolation.  w.  s.  b. 

TIMPANI  is  the  ItaUan  word  for  kettle- 
drums. Printers  and  copyists  often  substitute 
y  fort  in  this  word,  which  is  a  great  fault,  as  the 
Wtter  y  does  not  exist  in  the  Italian  language. 
ISee  Drum,  2,  vol.  i.  pp.  730  ff.]        v.  db  p. 

TINCTORIS,  J0A.NNE8  DE,  known  in  Italy 
as  Giovanni  delTintore,  and  in  England  as  John 
Unctor,  was  bom  at  Poperinghe  in  Belgium 
^ut  1446.  The  peculiar  form  of  his  name 
has  led  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  dyer;  but  the  custom  of  using  the  genitive 
case,  when  translating  proper  names  into  Latin, 
was  ao  oonmion  in  Flanden  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  it  cannot,  in  this  instance,  be 
accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  fact.     All  we  really 


know  of  his  social  status  is,  that  his  profound 
learning  and  varied  attainments  were  rewarded 
with  honourable  appointments,  both  in  his  own 
country  and  in  Italy.  In  early  youth  he  studied 
the  law;  took  the  degree  of  Doctor,  first  in 
Jurisprudence,  and  afterwards  in  Theology ;  was 
admitted  to  the  priesthood,  and  eventually 
obtained  a  Canonry  in  his  native  town.  In 
1476  he  was  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  King  of  Naples,  who  appointed  him 
his  Chaplain  and  Cantor,  and  treated  him  with 
marked  consideration  and  respect.  [Between 
1484  and  1500  he  was  a  member  of  the  Papal 
Chapel.  Haberl,  Viertdjahrsachrift,  iii.  254.] 
At  Naples  he  founded  a  public  music-school, 
composed  much  music,  and  wrote  the  greater 
number  of  his  theoretical  works.  [He  died  at 
Nivelles  in  Brabant  before  Oct.  12,  1511 
(^^tutten-Lexikon).']  FranchinusGafurius  makes 
honourable  mention  of  him  in  several  places. 
Few  of  his  compositions  have  been  printed, 
but  several  exist  in  MS.  among  the  Archives  of 
the  Pontifical  Chapel,  at  Dijon,  etc.  [Petrucoi's 
'Odhecaton'  (1501)  and  his  'Lamentationes' 
(1506)  contain  examples  of  Tinctor's  work.  A 
mass, '  Virgo  Dei  trono '  a  4,  is  in  an  incomplete 
copy  at  St.  Gall.]  One  of  these,  a  'Miasa 
Thomme  aixn6,'  a  -5,  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  extraneous  sentences  interpolated 
into  the  text.  In  the  'Sanctus'  the  Tenor  is 
made  to  sing '  Cherubim  ac  Seraphim,  eaeterique 
spiritus  angeiid  Deo  in  altissimis  incessabiU 
voce  proclamant';  in  the  first  'Osanna,'  the 
Alt  us  sings  *  Pueri  Hebraeorum  stementes  vesti- 
menta  ramos  palmarum  lesu  filio  David,  clama- 
bant';  and  in  the  'Benedictus,'  the  Tenor 
interpolates  'Benediotus  semper  sit  filius 
Altissimi,  qui  de  ooeUs  hue  venit';  while,  in 
each  case,  the  other  voices  sing  the  usual  words 
of  the  Mass. 

The  theoretical  works  of  J.  de  Tinctoris  are 
more  mmierous  and  important,  by  far,  than  his 
compositions.  Their  titles  are  *  Expositio  ma- 
nus,' '  Liber  denatura  et  proprietate  tonorum' 
(1476),' De  notis  ac  pausb,'  'De  regulari  valore 
notarum,'  'Liber  imperfectionum  notanmi,' 
'Tractatus alterationum,'  'Super  punctis mud- 
calibus,'  'Liber  de  arte  contrapuncti/  'Pro- 
portionale  musices,'  'Complexus  effectuum 
musices,'  and  'Terminorum  musicae  diffini- 
torium.' 

This  last-named  work  will,  we  imagine,  be 
invested  with  special  interest  for  our  readers, 
since  it  is  undoubtedly  the  first  Musical  Diction- 
ary that  ever  was  printed.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  696.) 
It  is  of  such  extreme  rarity,  that,  until  Forkel 
discovered  a  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of 
Gotha,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century, 
it  was  altogether  unknown.  About  the  same 
time  Dr.  Bumey  discovered  another  oopy  in 
the  library  of  King  George  III.,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.^  [A  third  copy  is  in  the 
s  KbiTe  Ub.  00.  a  I2L 
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Library  of  the  Ge8.der  Musikf  reunde  at  Vienna.] 
The  work  is  undated,  and  the  place  of  publica- 
tion is  not  mentioned;  but  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  it  was  printed  at  Naples  about 
the  year  1474.  It  contains  291  definitions  of 
musical  terms,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
exactly  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  dictionary. 
The  language  is  terse  and  vigorous,  and,  in 
most  cases,  very  much  to  the  purpose.  Indeed 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  the  light  thrown,  by  some  of  the  definitions, 
upon  the  musical  terminology  of  the  Kiddie 
Ages.  Some  of  the  explanations,  however, 
involve  rather  curiousanomalies,  as  forinstance, 
'Melodia  idem  est  quod  annonia.' 

Forkel  reprinted  the  entire  work  in  his 
LUeratur  der  Muaik,  p.  204,  etc.;  and  his 
reprint  was  republished,  in  the  original  Latin, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  John  Bishop,  of 
Cheltenham,  by  Messrs.  Cocks  &  Co.^  [It 
appears  with  the  other  treatisesinCoussemaker's 
Sariptorea;  it  was  translated  by  H.  Bellermann 
in  Chrysander's  Jahrbuch,  i.  1863.  MS.  copies 
existing  in  various  libraries  are  noted  in  the 
QutUen-Lextkon.]  w.  s.  R. 

TINEL,  Edoar,  bom  at  Sinay,  in  Belgium, 
Match  27,  1854,  was  educated  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire  under  Brassin,  Qevaert,  and  Kuf- 
ferath,  obtaining  the  'prix  de  Rome'  with  a 
cantata,  'Klokke  Roeland,'  in  1877;  the  work 
afterwards  appeared  as  op.  17.  In  1882  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Lemmens  as  director 
of  the  institute  for  church  music  at  Malines; 
in  1889  he  became  inspector  of  musical  studies 
in  the  state  schools,  and  in  1896  succeeded 
Kufferath  as  the  professor  of  counterpoint  in 
the  Brussels  Conservatoire.  His  op.  1  was  a 
set  of  four  'nocturnes'  for  voice  and  piano, 
and  various  works  obtained  success  before  the 
production  of  his  oratorio,  'Franciscus,'  op.  36, 
his  most  important  work  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  sound  workmanship,  and  the  contrapuntal 
and  orchestral  skill  shown  throughout,  won  it 
success  in  various  countries;  its  first  important 
English  performance  was  at  the  Cardiff  Festival 
of  1895.  Effective  as  it  is,  there  are  moments 
when  reminiscences  of  other  composers  cannot 
be  disguised,  and  a  sense  of  incongruity,  due 
perhaps  to  the  libretto,  is  felt  in  the  portions 
of  the  work  which  set  the  worldly  and  spiritual 
elements  in  contrast.  A  Te  Deiun,  op.  26, 
and  a  later  setting  of  the  same  hymn,  op.  46 
(1907),  show  the  composer  in  a  more  serious 
light;  as  do  also  his  beautiful  'Gteistliche  Ge- 
sange' for  mixed  choir,  op.33,the'Marieniieder,' 
an  'Alleluia'  for  equal  voices  and  organ,  the 
mass  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Lourdes 
(op.  41),  etc.  For  the  stage  he  has  written 
music  to  Ck>meille's  'Polyeucte,'  from  which 
an  orchestral  suite  was  arranged,  and  brought 
out  in  1906;  a  music  drama,  'Godoleva,'  was 
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produced  in  1897,  and  two  works  for  tenor  and 
baritone  solo  respectively,  with  chorus  and 
orchestra,  are  'KoUebloemen'  and  'De  drie 
Bidders.'  A  valuable  treatise  on  Le  Chant 
Origorienf  thSorie  sonunaire  de  ton  exicutian, 
appeared  in  1895,  and  was  translated  into 
Italian  in  1901.  A  biography  by  Van  der 
Elst  was  published  in  1901  at  Ghent.  (Rie- 
mann's  Leankon,  etc.)  m.  j. 

TIORBA   (Ital.).    Theobbo. 

TIRABOSCHI,  GiROLAMO,  a  well-known 
writer  on  Italian  literature,  bom  at  Bergamo, 
Dec.  28,  1731,  and  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  to 
which  order  he  at  one  time  belonged.  He  was 
librarian  of  the  Brera  in  Milan  for  some  years, 
and  in  1770  removed  to  a  similar  post  at 
Modena.  His  Storia  ddla  Letteratura  Italiana 
(13  vols,  quarto,  1772  to  1782)  includes  the 
history  of  Italian  music.  He  published  besides 
BMioteea  Modeneae  (6  vols.  1781  to  1786),  the 
last  volume  of  which,  'Notizie  de'  pittori, 
scultori,  incisori,  ed  architetti,  nati  degii  Stati 
del  Sig.  Duca  di  Modena,'  has  an  appendix 
of  musicians.  Tiraboschi  died  June  3,  1784, 
at  Modena.  f.  g. 

TIRANA.  An  Andalusian  dance  of  a  very 
graceful  description,  danced  to  an  extremely 
rh}rthmical  air  in  6-^  time.  The  words  which 
accompany  the  music  are  written  in  'ooplas' 
or  stanzas  of  four  lines,  without  any '  estreviUo.' 
[See  Seouidilla,  vol.  iv.  p.  407.]  There  are 
several  of  them  in  Preciso's  'Collecdon  de 
Coplas,'  etc.  (Bfadrid,  1799),  and  in  Pas's 
'Collection  d'airs  espagnols,'   c.   1816. 

Tiranas  are  generally  danced  and  sung  to  a 
guitar  accompaniment.  The  music  of  one  ('  Si 
la  mer  fuera  de  tinta')  will  be  found  in  'Arias 
y  Canciones  Nacionalee  Espafioles'  (London, 
Lonsdale,  1871).  w.  b.  b. 

TIRARSI,  DA,  'to  draw  out.'  Trombe,  or 
Comi,  da  tirarsi,  i.e.  Trumpets  or  Horns  with 
slides,  are  found  mentioned  in  the  scores  of 
Bach's  church  cantatas,  usually  for  strength- 
ening the  voices.  See  the  Bachgesellschaft 
volumes,  ii.  pp.  293,  317,  327;  x.  189,  etc 
etc.  o. 

TIR£.  The  French  designation  for  a  down- 
stroke  of  the  bow  in  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello 
music.     See  Mixed  Bowings,  vol.  iii  p.  220. 

TITIENS.     See  Tietjbns. 

TITOV,  Nicholas  Alexeibtich,  one  of  the 
groupof  amateur  musicians  who  preceded  Glinka 
and  led  upto thefoundationof  anational  Russian 
school,  was  bom  in  St.  Petersbuig  in  1800.  His 
father,  Alexis  Titov,  an  officer  in  the  cavalry 
guards,  wasaweli-knowndilettante,  and  the  com- 
poser of  several  operas  on  Russian  subjects,  the 
music  being  more  or  less  imitated  from  Mozart. 
Nicholas  Titov  followed  his  father's  profession 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  Al- 
though obviously  gifted  for  music  he  declined  to 
study  seriously  in  his  boyhood,  and  was  content 
with  such  knowledge  as  he  could  pick  up  from 
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his  father.  In  spite  of  their  technical  weak- 
ness, Titov's  songs  soon  began  to  be  exceedingly 
popular  in  his  own  country,  and,  being  the  first 
in  the  field,  he  acquired  the  title  of  *  the  father 
of  Russian  song.'  Later  in  life  he  became 
acquainted  with  Glinka  and  Dai^^mijsky,  and 
profited  by  their  advice  and  more  thorough 
theoretical  training.  Titov  wrote  about  sixty 
songs,  besides  a  good  deal  of  light  pianoforte 
music  and  several  popular  marches.  He  had 
a  command  of  fluent  melody  of  an  old-fashioned 
kind,  and  many  of  his  sougs  are  agreeably  tinged 
with  local  colour.  His  warmth  of  feeling  often 
degenerates  into  sentimentality,  but  a  few 
examples  of  his  ballads — or  'romances'  as  the 
Russians  call  them  —  have  enjoyed  a  long 
popularity.  Of  these  the  best  known  are 
'Prayer,'  'The  Branch,'  and  'The  Postillion's 
Song.'  R.  N. 

TO  ANACREON  IN  HEAVEN.  See  Stab. 
Spakgled  Banner. 

TOCCATA  (Ital.),  from  toccare,  to  touch,  is 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  instrumental  composition 
originating  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. As  the  term  Sonata  is  derived  from  the 
verb  atumcaref  to  sound,  and  may  thus  be 
described  as  a  sound-piece,  or  TonatQck,  so  the 
similariy-formed  term  Toccata  represents  a 
touch-piece,  or  a  composition  intended  to 
exhibit  the  touch  and  execution  of  the  per- 
former. In  this  respect  it  is  almost  synony- 
mous with  the  prelude  and  fantasia;  but  it  has 
its  special  characteristics,  which  are  so  varied 
as  to  make  them  difficult  to  define  clearly. 
The  most  obvious  are  a  very  flowing  movement 
In  notes  of  equal  length  and  of  a  homophonous 
character,  there  being  often  indeed  in  the  earlier 
examples  but  one  part  throughout,  though 
occasionally  full  chords  were  employed.  There 
is  no  decided  subject  which  is  made  such  by 
repetition,  and  the  whole  has  the  air  of  a  showy 
improvisation.  Giovanni  Gabrieli  (1557-1613) 
and  Claudio  Meruk>  (1533-1604)  were  the  first 
writers  of  any  importance  who  used  this  form, 
the  Toccatas  of  the  latter  being  scarcely  as 
brilliant  as  those  of  the  former,  though  more 
elaborate.  Fresoobaldi,  Luigi  Rossi,  andScherer 
developed  the  idea  and  sometimes  altered  the 
character  of  the  movement,  using  chords  freely 
and  even  contrapimtal  passages.  It  was  Bach, 
however,  who  raised  the  Toccata  far  beyond  all 
previous  and  later  writers.  His  Toccatas  for 
Harpsichord  are  in  many  cases  a  chain  of  short 
movements  of  markedly  different  tempi  and 
styles.  (See  B.-G.  vol.  iii.  pp.  311  and  322,  vol. 
xxxvi.  pp.  26,  36,  47,  54,  63.)  [The  toccata  in 
A,  printed  in  the  same  edition,  vol.  xlii.  p.  250, 
is  by  Purcell,  the  editors  having  paid  an  un- 
designed compliment  to  the  English  master.  It 
is  contained  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Purcell  Society's 
ediUon,  p.  42.]  Bach's  organ  Toccatas  are  very 
grand,  one  of  the  finest  being  that  in  F  (B.-G. 
vol.  XV.  p.  154),  the  semiquaver  figure  of  which 
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is  treated  at  great  length  alternately  by  the 
two  hands  in  thirds  and  sixths  over  a  pedal 
bass,  and  then  by  the  pedals  alone.  Another 
in  C  (B.-G.  vol.  xv.  p.  253)  is  equally  brilliant. 
Bach  sometimes  begins  and  ends  with  rapid 
cadensa-iikepassagesin  very  short  notes  divided 
between  the  two  hands,  as  in  the  well-known 
Toccata  in  D  minor,  with  its  fugue  (B.-G.  vol. 
XV.  p.  276). 

Probably  from  the  fact  of  its  faint  individu- 
ality the  Toccata  has  in  later  times  had  but  a 
flickering  vitality,  and  has  found  scant  favour 
with  composers  of  the  first  rank.  A  collection 
of  six  Toccatas  for  piano  published  by  E.  Pauer 
has  resuscitated  as  prominent  specimens  one  by 
F.  Pollini  (not  the  famous  one  of  his  32)  in  G, 
and  others  by  Csemy,  Onslow,  Clementi,  etc. 
That  by  Pollini  is  of  the  form  and  character  of  a 
Bourr6e,  and  the  others  would  be  better  named 
J^tudes  in  double  notes,  having  all  definite  sub- 
jects and  construction.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Schumann's  Toccata  in  C  (op.  7),  which  is  a 
capital  study  for  practice,  and  is  in  sonata  form. 
Contemporary  musicians  have  given  us  two  or 
three  specimens  of  real  Toccatas  worth  mention, 
prominent  among  them  being  that  in  G  minor 
by  Rheinberger,  which  is  a  free  fugue  of  great 
boldness  and  power.  The  same  composer  has 
used  the  diminutive  term  Toccatina  for  one  of 
a  set  of  short  pieces;  and  another  instance  of 
the  use  of  this  term  is  the  Toccatina  in  Et?  by 
Henselt,  a  short  but  very  showy  and  difficult 
piece.  Dupont  has  published  a  little  PF.  piece 
entitled  Toccatella.  Toccatas  by  Stanford 
and  Walter  Macfarren  may  close  our  list  of 
modem  pieces  bearing  that  name.  [In  these 
later  examples  the  unchanging  movemeot  of 
rapid  notes,  in  the  manner  of  the  moto  perpettto 
has  become  almost  an  essential  characteristic  of 
the  form.]      [See  Touch;  Tucket.]     f.  c. 

TOD  JESU,  DER,  i.e.  the  Death  of  Jesus  — 
the '  Messiah '  of  Germany,  a'  Passions-Cantate,' 
words  by  Ramler,  music  bV  K.  H.  Graun.  It 
was  first  performed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Berlin, 
on  Wednesday  before  Easter,  March  26,  1755, 
and  took  such  hold  as  to  become  an  essential 
part  of  the  Passion  week  at  Berlin.  It  is  still 
given  there  at  least  twice  a  year,  as  there  exists 
an  endowment  for  the  purpose.  It  was  first 
given  in  England  at  St.  Gabriel's  Pimlioo,  in 
Lent,  1877,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  April  1,  of  the  same  year.  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  219.  There  are  three  editions  of  the  full 
score— 1760,  1766,  1810;  and  PF.  arrange- 
ments without  number,  beginning  with  one  by 
J.  Adam  Hiller,  1783,  and  ending  with  one 
in    Novello's   8vo    series.  «  o. 

TODI,  LuiZA  Rosa  db  AoxnAR,  known  as 
Madame  Todi,  from  her  husband,  Francesco 
Saverio  Todi,  was  a  famous  mezzo-soprano 
singer,  and  was  bom  at  Setubal,  Jan.  9,  1753. 
[After  appearing  on  the  Lisbon  stage  in  comedy 
in  1768]  she  received  her  musical  education 
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from  David  Peres,  at  Lisbon.  When,  in  her 
seventeenth  year,  she  first  appeared  in  public, 
she  at  once  attracted  notice  by  the  beautiful, 
though  somewhat  veiled,  quality  of  her  voice. 
She  made  her  d^but  in  London  in  1777,  in 
Paisiello's '  Due  Gontesse,'  but  was  not  success- 
ful. Her  voice  and  style  were  unsuited  to 
comic  opera,  which,  from  that  time,  she 
abandoned.  At  Madrid,  in  the  same  year, 
her  performance  of  Paisiello's  'Olimpiade'  won 
warm  admiration,  but  her  European  fame  dates 
from  1778,  when  her  singing  at  Paris  and 
Versailles  created  a  lasting  sensation.  She 
returned  for  one  year  to  Lisbon,  but  in  1781 
was  at  Paris  again.  In  1782  she  engaged 
herself  for  several  years  to  the  Berlin  Opera, 
at  a  yearly  salary  of  2000  thalers.  But  the 
Prussian  public  thought  her  affected  and  over- 
French  in  manner,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
she  gave  up  her  engagement  and  returned  to 
Paris,  where  she  always  found  an  enthusiastic 
welcome.  Madame  Mara  was  also  in  Paris, 
and  the  two  queens  of  song  appeared  together 
at  the  Concert  Spirituel.  The  public  w|» 
divided  into  'Maratistes'  and  'Todistes,'  and 
party  spirit  ran  as  high  as  between  the 
'Gluckistes'  and  'Piccinnistes,'  or  the  ad- 
herents of  Cuzaoni  and  Faustina.  The  well- 
known  retort  shows  that  the  contest  was  not 
conducted  without  wit: — 'Laquelle  6toit  la 
meilleure?  C'est  Mara.  C'est  bien  Todi 
(bient6t  dit).' 

Mara  excelled  in  braviara,  but  Todi  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  more  pathetic.  Their 
rivalry  gave  rise  to  the  following  stamsa  — 

Todi,  par  sa  voix  touchante, 
De  doux  pleura  mouille  mes  yeox; 
Mara,  plua  vive,  pluB  brillante, 
M'^tonne,  me  transporte  aux  deux. 
L'une  ravit  et  Tautre  enehante, 
Mais  oelle  qui  platt  le  mieux 
Est  toujours  celle  qui  chaate. 

Todi  returned  to  Berlin  in  1783,  where  she 
sang  the  part  of  Cleofide  in '  Lucio  Papirio.'  The 
king  wished  her  to  remain,  but  she  had  already 
signed  an  engagement  for  St.  Petersburg. 
There  her  performance  of  Sarti's '  Armida'  was 
an  immense  success.  She  was  overwhelmed 
with  presents  and  favours  by  the  Empress 
Catherine,  between  whom  and  the  prima  donna 
there  sprang  up  a  strange  intimacy.  Todi 
acquired  over  Catherine  an  almost  unbounded 
influence, which  she  abused  by  her  injustice  to 
Sarti,  the  imperial  Chapelmaster,  whom  she 
disliked.  Seeing  that  she  was  undermining 
his  position  at  court,  Sarti  revenged  himself 
by  bringing  Marched  to  St.  Petersburg,  whose 
wonderful  vocal  powers  diverted  some  part  of 
the  public  admiration  from  Todi.  Todi  retorted 
by  procuring  Sarti's  dismissal.  This  ugly 
episode  apart,  she  is  asserted  to  have  been 
amiable  and  generous. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Prussia  was  tempting 
her  back  to  Berlin,  and,  as  the  Russian  climate 


was  telling  on  her  voice,  she,  in  1786,  accepted 
his  offers,  and  was  far  more  warmly  received 
than  upon  her  first  visit.  With  the  exception 
of  six  months  in  Russia,  she  remained  at  Berlin 
till  1789,  achieving  her  greatest  trivunphs  in 
Reichardt's  'Andromeda'  and  Neumann's 
'Medea.'  In  March  1879  she  reappeared  in 
Paris,  and  among  other  things  sang  a  soena 
composed  for  her  by  Cherubini,  'Sarete  alfin 
oontenti,'  eliciting  much  enthusiasm.  After 
a  year's  visit  to  Hanover  she  proceeded  to 
Italy,  and  sang  with  great  success.  In  1792 
she  returned  to  Lisbon,  where  she  died  Oct.  1, 
1833. 

It  is  strange  that  Todi  should  have  made 
no  impression  in  London,  for  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  she  was  one  of  the  best  singers  of 
her  time,  equal  in  many  respects,  superior  in 
some,  to  Mara,  who  was  much  admired  here. 
Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  speaks  of  her  as  having 
'  failed  to  please  here,'  and  Burney,  later  in  her 
career,  writes  of  her,  'she  must  have  improved 
very  much  since  she  was  in  England,  or  ^ve 
treated  her  very  unworthily,  for,  though  her 
voice  was  thought  to  be  feeble  and  seldom  in 
tune  while  she  was  here,  she  has  since  been 
extremely  admired  in  France,  Spain,  Russia, 
and  Germany,  as  a  most  touching  and  ex- 
quisite performer.' 

There  is  a  pretty  and  scarce  portrait  of  her 
in  character,  singing,  called  'L' Euterpe  del 
Secolo  XVIII'  (1791).  She  was  twice  married, 
and  left  to  her  husband  and  her  eight  chil- 
dren, who  survived  her,  a  sum  of  400,000 
francs,  besides  jewels  and  trinkets  worth  a 
fortune.  [See  Vasconcellos's  Lexikon,  and  a 
separate  biography  of  Todi  by  him,  published 
in  1873.]  F.  A.  M. 

TOEPFER,  JoHANN  QoTTLOB,  bom  at  Nie- 
derrossla  in  Thuringia,  Deo.  4, 1791,  was  at  first 
taught  by  the  cantor  of  the  place,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  Weimar  to  study  under  Destouches, 
Riemann,  and  A.  E.  Miiller.  In  1830  he  was 
appointed  town  organist  of  Weimar,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  June  8,  1870. 
He  wrote  many  works  on  the  oigan ;  Die  Orgd^ 
haukun8t(18S3) ;  DieSckeiblerscheStimmmethode 
(1842);  Die  Orgd,  Zweck  und  Beechaffenheit 
ihrer  TeUe  (1843);  Organiatenscktde  (1845); 
Lekrbuch  der  Orgdbaukunst  (1856),  with  two 
appendices  by  Max  AUihn  (1888).  Toepfer  was 
also  a  composer  of  organ-pieces,  a  cantata, '  Die 
Orgelweihe,'  a  sonata  for  flute  and  piano,  a  trio 
for  piano  and  strings ;  he  edited  an '  Allgemeines 
Choralbuch'  (Riemann's  Lexikoh).  M. 

TOFTS,  Mrs.  Cathebinb,  'little  inferior, 
either  for  her  voice  or  her  manner,  to  the  best 
Italian  women,'  *  was  the  first  of  English  birth 
who  sang  Italian  Opera  in  England.  A  sub- 
scription concert  was  instituted  in  November 
1703  at  the  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
where  Mrs.   Tofts  sang  several  songs,   both 
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Italian  and  English.'  In  the  following  year 
ahe  continued  to  sing  at  the  'Subscription 
Muaic'  On  Jan.  29,  Margherita  de  T^^pine  sang 
for  the  first  time,  at  Drury  Lane.  On  the  sec- 
ond appearance  of  this,  Tofts's  future  rival,  a 
disturkxEuioe  occurred  at  the  Theatre,  while  she 
was  singing,  which 'was  suspected  *  to  have  been 
created  by  her  emissaries,'  a  suggestion  which 
she  denied  in  the  DaUy  CourarU,  Feb.  8,  1704. 
In  the  aajae  year  she  sang  and  played  the  part 
of  Pallas  in  Weldon's  'Judgment  of  Paris.' 

In  1705  came  the  first  attempt  to  plant  Ital- 
ian, or  pseudo-Italian,  Opera  in  England;  and 
to  the  success  of  this  endeavour  Mrs.  Tofts 
and  her  rival  were  the  chief  contributors,  the 
former  playing  successively  the  chief  parts  in 
'Arsinoe,'  'Camilla,'  'Rosamond,'  'Thomyris,' 
and  '  Love's  Triumph.'  '  Mrs.  Tofts,'  who  took 
her  first  grounds  of  musick  here  in  her  own 
country,  before  the  Italian  taste  had  so  highly 
prevailed,  was  then  not  an  adept  in  it;  yet 
whatever  defect  the  fashionably  skilful  might 
find  in  her  manner,  she  had,  in  the  general 
sense  of  her  spectators^  charms  that  few  of 
the  most  learned  singers  ever  arrive  at.  The 
beauty  of  her  fine  proportioned  figure,  and 
the  exquisitely  sweet,  silver  tone  of  her  voice, 
with  that  peculiar  rapid  swiftness  of  her 
throat,  were  perfections  not  to  be  imitated 
by  art  or  labour.'  At  a  very  early  stage  of 
her  short  but  brilliant  career,  she  drew  a  salary 
of  £500,'  higher  than  that  which  was  paid  to 
any  other  member  of  the  company,  —  a  sure 
test  of  the  estimation  in  which  she  was  held 
by  the  management  and  the  public;  at  the 
same  time,  Valentini  and  de  TEpinB  only  drew 
£400  apiece,  and  the  Baroness,  £200.  At 
another  time,  this  salary  was  commuted  '  into  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  theatre.  Again,  we 
find  her  *  offering  to  sing  for  20  guineas  a  night, 
or  'In  consideration  the  year  is  so  far  advanced ' 
for  400  guineas  till  the  1st  of  July,  provided 
dbe  was  allowed  to  sing  in  another  play,  to  be 
produced  elsewhere,  if  not  on  an  opera  night. 
These  were  high  terms  in  1708.  She  sang  also 
at  the  concerts  at  Court.  Meanwhile,  she  was 
no  stranger  to  the  quarrels  and  disputes  which 
oeem  to  have  prevailed  at  the  Opera  then  as  in 
later  times.  There  was  a  warm  correspondence* 
about  a  bill  of  80  guineas,  for  Camilla's  dress, 
friiicb  Rich  declined  to  pay ;  but  Camilla  refused 
to  appear  in  'Thomyris'  till  it  was  paid ;  and 
Rich  then  compromised  the  matter.  She  further 
demanded'  an  aUowance  for  'locks  for  hair, 
Jewells,  ribbons,  muslin  for  vails,  gloves,  shoes, 
washing  of  vails,  etc.,'  for  which  she  modestly 
affirmed  that  '£100  was  not  sufficient  for  the 


n.' 


Were  it  not  that  similar  complaints  and  de- 
mands were  common  from  other  singers,  there 
would  seem  to  be  here  some  foundation  for  the 


■  Clbber'tilpoftvir. 
Honnaljr]  in  the  wiWtB 


charge  brought  against  Mrs.  Tofts  in  the  epi- 
gram, attributed  to  Pope:  — 

So  briffht  is  thy  beauty,  so  charming  thy  song, 
Ajb  bad  drawn  both  the  beasts  and  their  Orpheus 

along; 
But  such  is  thy  avarice,  and  such  is  thy  pride. 
That  the  beasts  must  have  starved,  and  the  poet 

have  died  1 

She  must,  however,  have  had  a  great  passion 
for  money,  and  a  great  disregard  of  the  means  of 
raising  it,  if  Lady  Wentworth's  contemporary 
account  may  be  trusted.  'Mrs.  Taufs,'  says 
that  delightful  writer  and  most  eccentric  speller 
'was  on  Sunday  last  at  the  Duke  of  Somerset's, 
where  there  were  about  thirty  gentlemen,  and 
every  kiss  was  one  c^nea;  some  took  three, 
others  four,  others  five  at  that  rate,  but  none 
less  than  one.'  * 

This  unfortunate  singer,  the  first  Elnglish- 
woman  distiuguished  in  Italian  Opera,  lost  her 
reason  early  in  1709.  In  a  most  ungenerous 
vein  Steele  alludes  to  her  affliction,*  and 
attributes  it  to  the  habit  she  had  acquired  of 
r^arding  herself  as  really  a  queen,  as  she 
appeared  on  the  stage,  a  habit  from  which  she 
could  not  free  herself.  Bumey  supposes  that 
this  was  an  exaggeration,  by  means  of  which 
the  writer  intended  only  to  'throw  a  ridicule  on 
opera  quarrels  in  general,  and  on  her  particular 
disputes  at  that  time  with  the  Margarita  or 
other  female  singers.'  Hawkins  says  that  she 
was  cured,  temporarily  at  least,  and  'in  the 
meridian  of  her  beauty,  and  possessed  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  she  had  acquired  by 
singing,  quitted  the  stage  (1709),  and  was 
married  to  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  afterwards 
English  consul  at  Venice.  Here  she  lived  in 
great  state  and  magnificence,  with  her  husband, 
for  a  time;  but  her  disorder  returning'  (which, 
if  true,  upsets  Bume3r's  theory),  'she  dwelt 
sequestered  from  the  world  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  house,  and  had  a  huge  garden  to  range  in, 
in  which  she  would  frequently  walk,  singing  and 
giving  way  to  that  innocent  frenzy  which  had 
seized  her  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life.'  [She 
died  at  Venice  in- 1756,  and  is  buried  in  the  old 
cemetery  in  the  fort  of  San  Nicolo,  Lido.] 

Her  voice  did  not  exceed  in  compass  '  that 
of  an  ordinary  soprano,  and  her  execution,  as 
shown  by  the  printed  airs  which  she  sang, 
'  chiefly  consisted  in  such  passages  as  are  com- 
prised in  the  shake,  as  indeed  did  that  of  most 
other  singers  at  this  time.'  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  all  singers  'at  this  time'  added  a 
good  deal  to  that  which  was '  set  down  for  them ' 
to  execute;  and  probably  she  did  so  too. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  of  a  singer  so 
much  admired  as  Mrs.  Tofts  undoubtedly  was, 
no  portrait  should  be  known  to  exist,  either 
painted  or  engraved.  j.  m. 

TOLBECQUE,  a  family  of  Belgian  musicians, 
who  settled  in  France  after  the  Restoration. 

4  Letter,  March  17.  1700.  taWaUworth  Papen,  p.  6A. 
»  Toier,  Na  2a  Wy  io.  1709.         «  Buney: 
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The  original  members  were  four  brothers:  — 
the  eldest,  Isidore  Joseph  (bom  at  HaxLBimie» 
April  17,  1794,  died  at  Vichy,  May  10,  1871), 
was  a  good  conductor  of  dance-music.  Jean 
Baptists  Joseph  (bom  at  Hanzinne  in  1797, 
died  in  Paris,  Oct.  23, 1869),  violinist,  composer, 
and  excellent  conductor,  directed  the  music  of 
the  court  balls  during  Louis  Philippe's  reign, 
and  also  those  at  Tivoli,  when  those  public 
gardens  were  the  height  of  the  fashion.  He  com- 
posed a  quantity  of  dance-music  —  quadrilles, 
valses,  and  galops — above  the  average  in  merit ; 
an  op^ra-oomlque  in  one  aet,  'Charles  V.  et 
Duguesdin'  (Odten,  1827),  with  Gilbert  and 
Guiraud;  and  with  Deldeves,  'Vert- Vert' 
(Op^ra,  1851),  a  three-act  ballet,  his  most  im- 
portant work.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Soci^t^ 
des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  from  its  founda- 
tion in  1859.  The  third  brother,  Augusts 
Joseph,  also  bom  at  Hanzinne,  Feb.  28,  1801, 
died  in  Paris,  May  27,  1869.  A  pupil  of 
Rudolph  Kreutzer,  he  took  the  first  violin  prize 
at  the  Conservatoire  in  1821,  made  some  mark 
as  a  virtuoso,  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Soci^t^  des  Concerts,  and  one  of  the  best  violin- 
ists at  the  Op^ra,  and  for  several  seasons  was 
well  known  in  London,  where  he  played  first 
violin  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  The  youngest, 
Chables  Joseph,  bom  May  27,  1806,  in  Paris, 
where  he  died  Dec.  29,  1835,  was  also  a  pupil 
of  R.  Kreutzer,  and  an  original  member  of  the 
Soci^t^  des  Concerts.  He  took  a  prize  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  1824,  and  became  conductor 
at  the  Vari^t^  in  1830.  In  this  capacity  he 
composed  pretty  songs  and  pieces  for  interpola- 
tion in  the  plays,  several  of  which  attained 
some  amount  of  popularity. 

The  Tolbecque  family  is  now  represented  by 
AuGUBTE,  son  of  Auguste  Joseph,  a  distinguished 
violoncellist,  bom  in  Paris,  March  30,  1830. 
He  took  the  first  violoncello  prize  at  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1849,  and  has  published  some 
fifteen  works  of  various  kinds  for  his  instrument, 
including '  La  Gymnastiquedu  Violoncelle'  (op. 
14),  an  excellent  collection  of  exercises  and 
mechanical  studies.  He  is  also  a  clever  restorer 
of  old  instruments,  and  formed  a  collection, 
which  he  sold  to  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  in 
1879.  [He  was  professor  of  the  violoncello  at 
the  Marseilles  Conservatoire  from  1865  to  1879, 
after  which  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Soci^t^  dee  Concerts  du  Con- 
servatoire. In  1 890  his  interesting  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  violin  entitled  Qudques 
considiratuma  atur  la  Luiherie  was  published  by 
Gand  and  Bemadel  in  Paris,  and  on  Dec.  22, 
1894,  his  Op^ra^-Comique  in  one  act,  'Apr^s  la 
valse,'  was  produced  at  Niort.  His  Souvenira 
d'un  Muaicien  en  Provence  was  published  at 
Niort,  in  1896.  s.  h-a.]  His  son  Jean,  bom 
at  Niort,  Oct.  7,  1857,  took  the  first  violoncello 
prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1873,  and 
studied  the  organ  with  C6sar  Franok.     o.  c. 


TOLLET,  Thomas,  [one  of  the  Dublin  city 
musicians  in  1668-88.  He  went  to  London  in 
1689  and  set  a  song  in  D'Urfey's  Marriage 
Hater  Matched  in  1692.  w.  h.  o.  f.]  In 
1694,  in  conjunction  with  John  Lenton,  he 
published  'A  Consort  of  Musick  in  three  parts,' 
and  was  author  of  Directions  to  play  on  the 
French  Flageolet.  He  was  also  a  composer  of 
act  tunes  for  the  theatre,  but  is  best  known  as 
composer  of  'Toilet's  Ground,'  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  Hawkins's  History,     w.  h.  h. 

TOM  BOWLING,  a  song  now  worthily  in- 
cluded among  the  best  of  our  English  national 
lyrics.  The  words,  as  well  as  the  music,  are 
by  Charles  Dibdin,  who  wrote  them  in  memory 
of  his  brother  Thomas  Dibdin,  the  .captain  of 
a  merchant  ship,  who  was  drowned  at  sea. 
Charles  Dibdin  first  scmg  the  song  in  public  in 
one  of  his  table  entertainments,  'The  Oddities, 
or  Dame  Nature  in  a  frolic,'  originally  performed 
on  Dec.  7,  1789.  During  the  author's  life- 
time the  song  was  always  entitled  'Poor  Tom, 
or  the  Sailor's  Epitaph.'  It  met  with  immediate 
success,  and  Dibdin  issued  vast  nvunbers  of 
copies  in  sheet  music  fonn  with  his  own  signa- 
ture attached.  f.  k. 

TOMASCHEK,  Johann  Wenzel,  composer, 
bom  April  17,  1774,  at  Skutsch  in  Bohemia. 
He  was  the  yoimgest  of  a  large  family,  and  his 
father,  a  well-to-do  linen-weaver,  having  been 
suddenly  reduced  to  poverty,  twoof  his  brothers, 
a  priest  and  a  public  official,  had  him  educated. 
He  early  showed  talent  for  music,  and  was  placed 
at  CThrudin  with  Wolf,  a  well-known  teacher, 
who  taught  him  singing  and  the  violin.  He 
next  wished  to  leam  the  piano  and  organ,  and 
his  brother  the  priest  sent  him  a  spinet,  on 
which  he  practised  day  and  night.  The  Minorite 
fathers  of  Iglau  offered  him  a  choristership,  with 
instruction  in  theory.  On  the  breaking  of  his 
voice  in  1790,  he  went  to  Prague  to  study 
philosophy  and  law,  supporting  himself  the 
while  by  giving  lessons.  All  his  spare  time, 
even  the  hours  of  rest,  was  spent  in  studying 
the  works  of  Marpurg,  Kimbeiger,  Mattheson, 
Tiirk,  and  Vogler,  and  he  thus  laid  a  solid 
foundation  of  scientific  knowledge.  Neither 
did  he  neglect  practical  music,  but  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Mozart  and  Pleyel, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Winter,  Kozeluch, 
and  above  all,  Beethoven,  who  exercised  a  life- 
long influence  over  him.  In  his  autobiog^phy, 
published  in  a  periodical  called  Libueea  (1845, 
etc.),  Tomaschek  writes,  'It  was  in  1798,  when 
I  was  studying  law,  that  Beethoven,  that  giant 
among  players,  came  to  Prague.  At  a  crowded 
concert  in  the  Convict-hall  he  played  his  Con- 
certo in  C  (op.  15),  the  Adagio  and  Rondo 
grazioso  from  the  Sonata  in  A  (op.  2),  and  ex- 
temporisedon  a  themef  romMozart's  "Clemenza 
di  Tito,"  "Ah  tu  fosU  11  prime  oggetto."  His 
grand  style  of  playing,  and  especially  his  bold 
improvisation,  had  an  extraordinary  effect  upon 
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me.  I  felt  so  shaken  that  for  several  days  I  | 
oould  not  bring  myself  to  touch  the  piano; 
indeed  it  was  only  my  inextinguishable  love  for 
the  arty  that,  after  much  reasoning  with  myself, 
drove  me  back  to  the  instrument  with  even 
increased  industry.'  Before  long,  however,  the 
critical  faculty  returned.  After  hearing  Beet- 
hoven twice  more,  he  says,  'This  time  I  was 
able  to  listen  with  greater  calmness  of  mind, 
and  though  I  admired  as  much  as  ever  the 
power  and  brilliancy  of  his  playing,  I  could  not 
help  noticing  the  frequent  jumps  from  subject 
to  subject  which  destroyed  the  continuity  and 
gradual  development  of  his  ideas.  Defects  of 
this  kind  often  marred  those  most  magnificent 
creations  of  his  superabundant  fancy.'  'Had 
Beethoven's  compositions  (only  a  few  of  which 
were  then  printed)  claimed  to  be  classical  stand- 
ard works  as  regards  rhythm,  harmony,  and 
counterpoint,  I  should  perhaps  have  been  dis* 
oouraged  from  carrying  on  my  self-cultivation; 
but  as  it  was,  I  felt  nerved  to  further  effort.' 
Three  yearslaterTomaschekdeclared  Beethoven 
to  have  still  further  perfected  his  playing.  He 
himself  about  this  time  published  some  'Un- 
garische  Tanze'  (without  ever  having  heard  a 
Hungarian  air)  and  Holty's  'Elegie  auf  eine 
Rose,'  an  early  specimen  of  programme-music. 
Twelve  waltzes  had  a  g^at  success  at  the 
Prague  Carnival  of  1797;  but  these  he  biunt. 
He  was  known  as  a  pianist,  and  esteemed 
as  a  teacher  by  the  principal  nobility,  but 
hesitated  between  the  profession  of  music 
and  an  official  career.  Meantime  Count  Buo- 
quoi  von  Longueval  offered  him  the  post  of 
composer  in  his  household,  with  such  a  salary 
as  to  place  him  at  ease  in  money  matters; 
and  this  he  accepted.  Prague  continued  to 
be  his  home,  but  he  made  occasional  jour- 
neys, especially  to  Vienna.  In  November 
1814  he  paid  Beethoven  a  visit,  of  which  he 
has  left  an  account  {Libuaaa,  1846)  in  the  form 
of  a  conversation. 

Tomaschek's  house  became  the  centre  of 
musical  life  in  Prague,  and  the  list  of  his  pupils 
includes  Dreysehock,  Kittl,  Kuhe,  Schulhoff, 
Booklet,  Dessauer,  Worsischek,  and  Wiirffel. 
In  1823  he  married  Wilhelmine  Ebert,  remaining 
in  Count  Buoquoi's  service,  though  with  a  house 
of  bis  own,  where  he  was  much  visited  by 
strangers,  especially  by  English.  He  was 
hospitable  and  pleasant  except  on  the  subject 
of  music,  on  which  he  was  given  to  laying  down 
the  law.  In  person  he  was  tall,  and  of  a 
military  carriage.  The  superficial  was  his  ab- 
horrence. Even  in  his  smaller  works  there  was 
a  technical  completeness,  which  procured  him 
the  title  of  the  '  Schiller  of  music'  His  church 
music  includes  three  masses  (two  published), 
and  two  Requiems  (still  in  MS.),  but  his  pre- 
dilection was  for  dramatic  music,  to  which  he 
was  led  by  its  connection  with  the  Ballad  and 
the  laed.     He  set  several  of  Goethe's  and 


Schiller's  poems,  and  also  old  Cseoh  songs  from 
the  Koniginhof  MS.^ 

Tomaschek  played  his  setting  of  Goethe's 
poems  before  the  poet  himself  at  Eger,  and  was 
very  kindly  received.  His  opera  'Seraphine' 
(181 1)  was  well  received  at  the  National  Theatre 
in  Prague,  in  spite  of  a  poor  libretto;  but  in 
spite  of  this  success  he  declined  to  permit  the 
appearance  of  two  other  operas,  'Alvara'  and 
'Sakuntala.'  He  left  sceruu  from  Goethe's 
'  Faust,'  and  from  *  Wallenstein,' '  Maria  Stuart,' 
and  the  '  Braut  von  Messina,'  as  well  as  other 
vocal  compositions,  which  were  presented  with 
his  other  remains  to  the  Bohemian  National 
Museum  in  Prague,  by  his  nephew  Freiherr  von 
Tomaschek. 

Besides  a  symphony,  a  piano  concerto,  string 
quartets,  a  trio,  some  piano  sonatas,  opp.  1 1, 14, 
15, 21,  and  48,  and  a  quantity  of  smaller  works, 
chiefly  Lieder,  Tomaschek  published  110  with 
opus  numbers,  including  the  interesting  'Ek- 
logues'  (opp.  35,  39,  47,  51,  53,  66,  and  83) 
and  two  sets  of  'Ditirambi'  opp.  52  and  65, 
which  wouldstill  repay  the  attention  of  pianists. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  Tomaschek's  fame  that  his 
works  were  contemporaneouswith  Beethoven's, 
but  they  exercised  a  material  influence  on  such 
an  artist  as  Robert  Schumann.  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  these  lines  may  direct  some  mu- 
sicians to  an  unjustly  forgotten  composer  7 

Tomaschek  died  April  3,  1850,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Koschir,  near 
Prague.  f.  o. 

TOMASINI,  LuiGi  (Alotbius),  eminent 
violinist  and  distinguished  member  of  Prince 
Esterhasy's  band  under  Haydn,  bom  1741  at 
Pesaro.  In  1757  he  became  a  member  of 
Prince  Paul  Anton's  household  at  his  palace  of 
Eisenstadt  in  Hungary,  and  on  Haydn's  under- 
taking the  Vice-Capellmeistership  in  1 761 ,  was  at 
once  promoted  by  him  to  be  first  violin.  He  was 
afterwards  leader,  and  director  of  the  chambei^ 
music,  with  a  largely  increased  salary.  Prince 
Nicholas  (successor  to  Paul  Anton)  left  him  a 
pension  in  1790,  but  Tomasini  remained  in  the 
service  till  his  death,  April  25,  1808.  He  was 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Haydn,  who 
wrote  all  his  quartets  with  a  view  to  Tomasini's 
plajdng,  and  remarked  to  him,  'Nobody  plays 
my  quartets  so  much  to  my  satisfaction  as  you 
do.'  He  only  once  appeared  in  public  in  Vienna, 
at  a  concert  of  the  Tonkiinstler-Societat  (1775), 
of  which  he  had  been  a  member  from  its  founda- 
tion in  1771.  In  all  probability  Haydn  gave 
him  instruction  in  composition.  He  published 
violin-concertos,  quartets,  duos,  ooncertants 
(dedicated  to  Haydn),  etc.  For  the  Prince  he 
wrote  '24  Diverthnenti  per  il  Paridon  (bary- 
tone), violino,  e  violoncello,'  now  in  the  archives 
of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikf reunde  in  Vienna. 
A  few  of  Haydn's  violin-concertos  were  written 

<  The  autlieiitlelty  of  which  has  been  disproved  by  Sem- 
bora»  the  great  authonty  on  Csech  literature. 
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ezpresBly  for  Tomasiiii  ('fatto  per  il  Luifp')> 
Besides  two  daughters,  who  sang  in  the  church 
and  opera  at  Blifleiistadt,  Tomaoni  had  two 
talented  sons.     The  eldest, 

Luioi,  bom  1779,  at  Esterhai,  an  excellent 
violinist,  was  received  into  the  chapel  in  1796, 
dismissed  several  times  for  incorrigible  levity, 
but  as  often  readmitted  at  Haydn's  request. 
The  latter  speaks  of  his  'rare  genius,'  and  so 
did  Hummel.  He  played  in  Vienna  in  1796 
and  1801  at  the  Tonkunstler-8ocietat,  and  in 
1806  at  the  Augarten  Concerts.  In  1808  he 
had  to  fly,  for  having  married,  without  the 
Prince's  leave,  Sophie  GroU,  a  singer  in  the 
chapel,  but  he  secured  an  appointment  as 
Concertmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelits.  In  1812  he  and  his  wife  gave  a  concert 
in  Berlin,  when  Luigi  played  Beethoven's  con- 
certo, and  his  wife,  a  pupil  of  Righini's,  was 
much  applauded.  In  1814  he  gave  a  concert 
in  the  court  theatre  in  Vienna,  after  which  he 
wholly  disappears.    His  brother, 

Anton,  bom  1775  at  Eisenstadt,  played  in 
the  chapel  as  an  amateur  from  1791  to  1796, 
when  he  became  a  regular  member.  His  instru- 
ment was  the  viola.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  a  Polish  General  in  1803,  in  which  year  he 
also  became  a  member  of  the  Tonkunstler- 
Societat.  He  resembled  his  brother  both  in 
talent  and  disposition,  and,  like  him,  was 
several  times  dismissed,  and  taken  on  again 
with  increased  salary.  In  1820  he  became 
leader  of  the  band,  and  died  at  Eisenstadt,  Jime 
12,  1824.  c.  F.  p. 

TOMKINS.  A  family  which,  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  produced  many  good 
muacians. 

Rev.  Thomas  Tomkinb  was  chanter  and 
minor  canon  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  contributed 
to  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  1601,  the 
madrigal  'The  faunes  and  satires  tripping,' 
commonly  attributed  to  his  more  celebrated  son 
and  namesake.  The  John  Tomkins  who  was 
organist  of  Worcester  Cathedral  in  1590  was 
possibly  his  brother. 

John  Tomkins,  Mus.B.,  one  of  his  sons, 
bom  about  1586,  was  probably  a  chorister  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral.  He  afterwards  became 
a  scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
in  1606  he  was  appointed  organist.  '  He  took 
the  Mus.B.  degree  in  1608.  He  resigned  in 
1621  or  1622  ^  upon  being  chosen  organist  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  1625  he  was  appointed 
gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
'for  the  next  place  of  an  organist  there,'  and  in 
1626-27  became  Gospeller.  He  died  Sept.  27, 
1638,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's.  Some 
anthems  by  him  are  contained  in  Barnard's  MS. 
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about  that  year;  but  as  his  name  appears  to  the  list  of  reel- 
dent  members  of  the  College  until  1621.  It  seems  di     __. 
that  the  abOTe  to  the  eorreet  date.    See  West's  Cath.  Org. 


collection,  and  a  set  of  variations  on  'John, 
come  kiss  me  now,'  is  in  Add.  MS.  29,996. 
His  son,  Robert,  was  in  1641-62  one  of  the 
King's  musicians. 

Thomas  Tomkins,  Mus.B.,  another  son  of 
Thomas,  was  a  pupil  of  Byrd,  and  graduated  at 
Oxford,  July  11,  1607.  He  soon  afterwards 
became  organist  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  On 
August  2,  1621,  he  was  sworn  in  as  one  of  the 
organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal  up>on  the  death 
of  Edmond  Hooper ;  but  he  retained  the  Wor- 
cester appointment  till  his  death.  About  1622 
he  published  'Songs  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6  parts,' 
containing  twenty-eig^it  madrigals  and  anthems 
of  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  [In  1625  forty 
shillings  was  paid  him  for  compositiooa  for 
Charles  I.  's  coronation.]  He  died  in  June  1 656, 
and  was  buried  at  Martin  Hassingtree,  Worces- 
tershire. A  collection  of  his  church  music,  cook- 
prising  five  services  and  sixty-eight  anthems, 
was  published  in  1668  under  the  title  of '  Musica 
Deo  Sacra  &  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae ;  or,  Musick 
dedicated  to  the  Honor  and  Service  of  God,  and 
to  the  Use  of  Cathedral  and  other  Churches  of 
England,  especially  to  the  Chappel  Royal  of 
King  Charles  the  First.'  [Complete  copies  are 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Royal  Coll^^ 
of  Music.  The  vocal  parts  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  also  contains  one  part  of  the 
songs.] 

Many  MSS.  of  his  muac  are  found  in  the 
Tudway  collection,  at  Ely,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford, 
etc.  [MyrieU's  'Tristitiae  Remedium,'  1616, 
Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  29,372-77,  contains  six 
compositions.  \^rginal  piec^  are  in  Add. 
MSS.  17,792^-96  and  30,826-28;  and  five  are 
in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Fitswilliam  Virginal  Book. 
Mr.  W.  Barclay  Squire's  collection  of  'Ausge- 
wahlte  Madrigale'  contains  the  five-part  madri- 
gal *  See  the  Shepherd 's  Queen . ']  At  St .  John 's 
College,  Oxford,  there  is  a  volume  written  by  htm 
and  Elste,  containing,  among  other  remarkable 
things,  the  bass  part  of  a  Service  by  TalJis  for 
five  voices,  otherwise  unknown.  [See  Talxib, 
ante,  pp.  12,  13.] 

Giles  Tomkins,  a  third  son,  succeeded  hia 
brother  John,  as  organist  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1622.  He  afterwards  became 
organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  appoint- 
ment he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1668. 
[See  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.;  West's  Cath.  Org.] 

Nathaniel  Tomkins,  bom  1584,  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  Northampton,  chorister  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  in  1596-1604,  clerk 
there  in  1604-1606,  and  usher  of  the  College 
School  in  1606-10,  an(l  Abraham  Tomkins, 
chorister  of  the  same  College  in  1611-17,  were 
probably  members  of  another  branch  of  the 
same  fa^nily.  w.  h.  h. 

TONAL  FUGUE.  See  Fuoub,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
122,  123. 

TONALITY  is  the  element  of  key,  which  in 
modern  music  is  of  the  very  greatest  import- 
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ftnee.     Upon  the  clearness  of  its  definition  the 
existence  of  instrumental  music  in  harmonic 
forms   of  the   Sonata  order  depends.     It  is 
defined    by   the   consistent   maintenance   for 
appreciable  periods  of  harmonies,  or  passages 
of  melody,  which  are  characteristic  of  individual 
keys.     Unless  the  tonality  is  made  intelligible, 
a  work  which  has  no  words  becomes  obscure. 
Thus  in  the  binary  or  duplex  form  of  move- 
ment the  earlier  portion  must  have  the  tonality 
of  the  principal  key  well  defined ;  in  the  portion 
which  follows  and  supplies  the  contrast  of  a 
new  and  complementary  key,  the  tonality  of 
that  key,  whether  dominant  or  mediant  or 
other  relative,  must  be  equaUy  clear.     In  the 
devdopment  portion  of  the  movement  various 
keys  succeed  each  other  more  freely,  but  it  is 
still  important  that  each  change  shall  be  tonally 
comprehensible,  and  that  chords  belonging  to 
distinct  keys  shall  not  be  so  recklessly  mixed 
up  together  as  to  be  undecipherable  by  any 
process  of  analysis  —  while  in  the  latter  portion 
of   the   movement   the   principal   key   again 
requires  to  be  clearly  insisted  on,  especially  at 
the  conclusion,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
deaiBst  and  most  unmistakable  impression  of 
the  tonality;   and  this  is  conmionly  done  at 
most   important   points   by   the   use   of  the 
simplest  and  clearest  successions  of  harmony. 
Chords  which  are  derived  from  such  roots  as 
dominant,  subdominant,  and  tonic,  define  the 
tonality  most  obviously  and  certainly;    and 
popular  dance-tunes,  of  all  times,  have  been 
generally  based  upon  successions  of  such  har- 
monies.    In  works  which  are  developed  upon 
a  larger  scale  a  much  greater  variety  of  chords 
IS  used,  and  even  chords  belonging  to  closely 
related  keys  are  commonly  interlaced  without 
producing  obscurity,  or  weakening  the  structm^l 
outlines  of  the  work ;  but  if  chords  are  closely 
mixed  up  together  without  ayBtem,  whose  roots 
are  only  referable  to  keys  which  are  remote 
from,  one  another,  the  result  is  to  make  the 
abstract  form  of  the  passage  unintelligible. 
In  dramatic  music,  or  such  music  as  depends 
for  its  coherence  upon  words,  the  laws  which 
apply  to  pure  instrumental  music  are  frequently 
violated  without  ill  effects,  inasmuch  as  the 
form  of  art  then  depends  upon  different  condi- 
tions, and   the  text  may   often   successfully 
supply  the  solution  for  a  passage  which  in 
pure  instrumental  music   would   be  unintel- 
ligible, c.  H.  H.  p. 

TONE,  in  the  sense  of  Quality,  the  French 
timbre,  is  distinguished  as  harsh,  mild,  thin, 
full,  hollow,  round,  nasal,  metaUic  or  woody; 
and  most  persons  agree  in  assigning  these 
epithets  to  varieties  of  tone  as  usually  heard. 
No  valid  reason  was  forthcoming  for  the  cause 
of  these  varieties  until  Helmholtz,  in  Die  Lehre 
der  Tonempfindungenf  settled  its  phjnsical  basis, 
demonstrating  and  explaining  it  by  his  theory 
of  tone  sensations.     Since  the  publication  of 


that  great  work  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
differences  of  quality  may  be  learned  by  all 
inquirers,  without  any  preliminary  knowledge 
of  mathematics;  and  as  there  are  admirable 
translations  of  Helmholts's  great  work,  in 
French  by  M.  Gu^roult,  and  in  English  by  the 
late  Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  study  of  the  subject  will  find  no  insur- 
mountable hindrance  to  doing  so. 

If,  as  Helmholtz  points  out,  the  same  note 
is  sounded  successively  on  a  pianoforte,  a 
violin,  clarinet,  oboe  or  trumpet,  or  by  the 
human  voice,  though  the  pitch  be  the  same 
and  the  force  equal,  the  musical  tone  of  each 
is  different  and  may  be  at  once  recognised 
without  seeing  the  instrument  or  singer.  These 
varieties  of  quality  are  infinitely  nxunerous, 
and  we  can  easily  distinguish  one  voice  from 
another  in  singing  or  speaking  even  by  memory, 
at  distances  of  time  and  space;  and  by  the 
delicate  shades  of  quality  in  vowel  tone  we 
perceive  that  each  individual  is  furnished  with 
a  distinct  vocal  instrument.  This  infinite 
gradation  of  tone  is  due  to  the  fact  that  simple 
tones  are  very  rarely  heard,  but  that  in  nearly 
every  musical  sound,  though  accepted  by  the 
ear  as  one  note,  several  notes  are  really  heard 
in  combination,  and  it  is  the  different  relative 
niunbers  and  intensities  of  the  notes  combined 
that  cause  the  sensation  of  different  quality. 
In  the  analysis  of  the  combination  the  lowest 
tone  is  called  the  'Prime'  or  'Fundamental,' 
and  the  higher  ones  the  'Upper  Partials.'* 
The  running  off  into  upper  partial  tones  is 
to  be  attributed,  as  Mr.  Hermann  Smith  dis- 
covered,to  the  energy  with  which  the  sounding 
medium,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  agitated.  The 
.£olian  Harp  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the 
influence  of  var3ring  energy.  In  it  several 
strings  are  tuned  to  one  pitch,  but  they  are 
not  equally  submitted  to  the  force  of  the  wind, 
and  in  consequence  we  hear  lower  or  higher 
notes  in  combinations  of  concord  or  dissonance, 
as  the  strings  vibrate  in  longer  or  shorter 
sections  due  to  the  less  or  greater  power  of  the 
wind,  and  its  point  of  impact  on  the  string.' 
The  pulsations  known  as  Beats,  which  may  be 
heard  by  touching  and  holding  down  almost 
any  key  of  a  pianoforte  not  recently  tuned, 
affect  the  ear  by  their  frequency.  If  unapparent 
or  nearly  so,  Helmholtz  characterises  the  sound 
as  'continuous,'  if  perceptibly  apparent  as 
'discontinuous,'  and  while  continuity  is  har- 
monious and  gratifies  the  ear,  discontinuity  is 
discordant  and  more  or  leas  pains  the  ear 
according  to  the  frequency  of  the  disconnection. 
Now  the  prime  and  upper  partials  which  in 
strings,  narrow  tubes,   reeds  and  the  human 

^  <  We  abstain  from  reference  to  the  much-debated  com- 
bination, resultant,  or  dlfferentUiJ  onee  which  the  ear  can 
perceive  lower  In  pitch  than  the  fundamental. 

•  The  peculiar,  touching  character  of  the  iEoIlan  Harp 
harmony  is  determined  by  the  frequent  presence  of  the 
Harmonle  Seventh,  an  Interval  rejected  in  our  music  and 
replaced  by  sharper  dissonant  sevenths  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent tone-character. 
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voice  form  a  musical  note,  proceed  in  a  regular 
succession,  the  Arithmetical  ProgresBion  of  1, 
2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  etc.  This  succession  may  also 
be  expressed  in  ratios  which  show  by  fractions 
the  vibrating  divisions  of  the  string.  We 
express  the  same  succesdon  by  Unison,  Octave, 
Twelfth,  Double  Octave,  etc.  Up  to  8,  which 
u  the  Third  Octave  from  the  Prime  or  Funda- 
mental, the  successive  comtnnation  of  these 
increasing  divisions  of  the  string  (or  of  the  air 
column)  is  sufiEiciently  continuous  or  free  from 
prominent  beats  to  satisfy  the  ear  as  har- 
monious, but  that  point  passed,  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  beats  caused  by  the  increasingneamess 
of  the  successive  partials  causes  a  disagreeable 
sensation  which  is  extreme  when  a  string  vibrat- 
ing in  twelve  sections,  and  another  vibrating 
in  thirteen,  are  sounding  together.  The  reader 
must  take  for  granted  that  for  simple  tones 
the  particles  vibrate  like  the  bob  of  a  pendulum. 
For  compound  tones  the  form  of  the  vibration 
is  very  different.  The  particular  form  in  any 
case  depends  upon  the  number  and  intensity 
of  the  partials  or  simple  tones  of  which  it  is 
compounded,  and  produces  the  effect  called 
quality  of  tone.  There  is  another  circumstance 
called  'phase,'  depending  upon  the  points  of 
their  vibrations  in  which  two  partials  coincide 
when  compounded;  this  alters  the  form  of 
vibration  in  the  compound  tone,  but  has  no 
perceptible  effect  on  its  quality. 

We  have  so  far  touched  upon  the  voice,  and 
those  instruments  of  strings,  reeds,  and  narrow 
pipeswhichmayhave  a  regular  seriesof  harmonic 
propertones ;  thereare,  however,  irregularcauses 
of  muncal  or  partially  musical  sound  with  inhar- 
monic proper  tones,  not  foUowinganariihmetical 
order  of  succession ;  among  these  are  wide  pipes, 
stretched  membranes  (as  drums),  plates  (as 
gongs),  elastic  rods  (as  tuning-forks),  and  the 
various  metal  and  wooden  harmonicas.  The  use 
of  neariy  all  these  varieties  is  in  consequence 
much  restricted  in  our  modem  European  music. 
As  to  Resonance,  any  elastic  body  fastened  so  as 
to  be  permitted  to  vibrate  will  have  its  own 
propertones,  andwillrespondsympathetically  to 
the  influence  of  other  periodic  vibrations,  asmay 
be  conunonly  observed  with  violins,  pianofortes, 
harps,  and  other  stringed  instruments,  where 
the  comparatively  faint  sound  of  the  strings  is 
materiaUy  reinforced  by  the  responsive  sound- 
board. 

In  many  wind  instruments  the  phenomena  of 
Harmonics  become  of  the  first  importance.  In 
these  they  are  caused  by  increase  of  pressure  or 
force  of  blowing ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  as  each 
higher  note  is  gained  by  the  rejection  of  a  lower 
factor  of  sound,  the  quality  of  each  note  changes 
and  gains  in  brilliance  as  it  ascends  in  pitch.  In 
stringed  instruments  it  is  sufficient  to  touch  the 
vibrating  string  gently  with  the  finger,  to  damp 
all  these  simple  vibrations  which  have  segmental 
curves  or  loops  at  the  point  touched ;  while  at 


theapparent  nssting-f^aces  from  vibration  which 
are  called  nodes,  the  simple  vibrations  meeting 
there  ccmtinue  to  sound  with  undiminished  loud- 
ness. The  quality  is  changed  from  the  full  sound- 
ing note ;  the  vibrating  complex  being  simpler, 
sounds  sweeter  and  purer,  until  in  the  very 
highest  harmonics  the  difference  to  the  ear  be- 
tween string  and  wind  seems  almost  lost.  The 
greater  consistency  of  metal  assists  the  mainten- 
ance of  astate  of  vibrating  motion  once  assumed, 
and  from  this  what  we  characterise  as  metallic 
tone  is  the  comparatively  steady  lasting  of  the 
high  upper  partial  tones,  but  with  the  possible 
fault  of  becoming  tinkling.  In  the  less  elastic 
mass  of  wood,  the  upper  partials  rapidly  die 
away.  Unless  this  decrease  be  too  rapid  the  ear 
delights  in  the  greater  prominence  gained  for  the 
prime  and  its  nearer  upper  partiab.  If  too  rapid 
we  characterise  the  tone  as  woody. 

In  the  Pianoforte  we  meet  with  the  readiest 
application  of  the  terms  'metallic '  and  'woody.' 
Modem  pianos,  where  the  framing  which  holds 
the  strings  and  bears  their  draught  is  of  iron, 
frequently  have  a '  metallic '  tone  from  the  higher 
elasticity  of  the  framing,  which  being  metal  does 
not  allow  the  high  upper  partials  of  the  string 
to  die  away  so  soon  as  they  did  in  the  older 
pianos  of  iron  and  wood  or  of  wood  alone,  the 
inferior  elasticity  of  which  permitted  them  to 
become  extinct  sooner  and  the  string  to  pass 
more  quickly  into  longer  segments  of  vibration. 
The  extreme  influence  of  metal  may  be  to  main- 
tain a  'ringing'  or  even  a  'tinkling'  tone ;  from 
the  wood  we  get  a  'dull'  or  'woody'  quality. 
There  are,  however,  other  conditions  to  be  pre- 
sently referred  to.  To  show  the  strength  of  the 
octave  harmonic  in  a  good  pianoforte  you  will 
rarely  find  the  tuner  adjust  the  pitch  note  c' 
to  its  corresponding  timing-fork.  He  prefers  the 
middle  e^  an  octave  lower,  because  its  first  upper 
partial  €^  beats,  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  more 
distinctly  with  the  fork  than  the  fundamental 
with  which  it  is  in  unison.  The  scheme  of 
strengthening  the  octave  harmonic  by  an 
additional  octave  string  is  certainly  a  work  of 
supererogation !  But  one  very  important  factor 
in  pianoforte  tone  is  the  hammer,  both  in  its 
covering  and  in  its  striking  place  against  the 
string.  Helmholtz  shows  that  a  soft  hammer 
causes  softer  or  rounder  tone  because  the  greater 
continuity  of  contact  of  the  soft  material  damps 
the  very  high  upper  partials,  while  the  less  con- 
tinuity of  contact  of  a  hard-surfaced  hammer 
allows  small  sections  of  the  string  to  sound  on. 
Strength  of  blow  causes  loudness  by  increasing 
the  amplitude  or  greater  vibrating  excursion  of 
the  string,  while  it  also  expends  more  energy 
and  increases  the  nmnber  of  upper  partials  in 
the  tone.  Weakness  of  blow  is,  of  course,  of 
reverse  influence.  The  striking-place,  or  point 
of  contact  of  hammer  and  string,  affects  the  tone 
variously.  Experience  teaches  that  it  should  be 
upon  a  nodal  point,  although  many  pianoforte 
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makers  neglect  an  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
striking  line,  to  the  detriment  of  purity  of  tone. 
If  the  string  could  be  struck  exactly  at  the  half 
of  its  length  between  the  bridges,  a  kind  of 
clarinet  tone  of  great  beauty  would  be  obtained. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  striking  very  near  the 
wTcst-plank  bridge,  and  thus  favouring  the  very 
high  partials  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  ones, 
an  approximation  to  the  oboe  tone  would  be 
gained.  .  The  so-called  'Lute'  stop,  in  the 
harpsichord,  is  a  practical  illustration  of  this 
change  of  quality,  for  the  only  diCFerence  in  the 
manner  of  tone-prod  uction  is  caused  by  plucking 
the  string  near  its  end.  The  best  fundamental 
tone  in  combination  with  the  best  soimding 
partials  is  obtained  at  the  eighth  of  the  string ; 
at  the  ninth  the  tone  hardens  by  diminution 
of  the  power  of  the  prime,  which  is  proved  by 
the  hammer  requiring  more  'toning'  or  soften- 
ing. The  high  upper  partials  continue  to  come 
into  greater  prominenceasweascend  to  the  tenth 
and  higher,  for  which  reason,  to  get  brighter 
trebles,  pianoforte  makers  have  adopted  the 
device  of  bringing  the  striking-place  inwards 
as  they  ascend,  with  a  loss  of  equality  of  tone. 
In  the  old  keyboard  instruments  which  preceded 
the  pianoforte,  and  indeed  in  the  early  piano- 
fortes, no  attention  was  paid  to  accuracy  of 
striking-place.  In  harpsichords  and  spinets 
the  strings  were  usually  touched  somewhere 
between  the  half  and  the  tenth  of  the  length; 
but  the  small  diameter  of  the  strings  favoured 
the  due  formation  of  agreeable  upper  partials.* 

The  framing  and  weight  of  stringing  have 
much  to  do  with  the  bars  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  the  b^ly  or  sound-board  of  a  pianoforte. 
These  bars  cross  the  direction  of  the  grain 
of  the  Spruce  Fir  of  which  the  belly  is  made, 
and  promote  the  elasticity  of  this  most  im- 
portant tone  reinforcer.  WithouttheResonance 
table  the  strings  would  ofiF er  scarcely  any  soimd, 
and  without  the  elasticity  gained  by  the  bars 
their  high  upper  partials  would  be  imperiectly 
reflected,  or  immediately  lost.  The  hard  wood 
bridge  carries  the  complete  pulsations  of  the 
strings  to  the  sound-board  by  alternating 
greater  and  less  pressures.  On  the  whole,  no 
other  musical  instrument  is  capable  of  such 
infinite  variety  of  tone-qualities  as  the  piano- 
forte; they  are  as  various  as  the  wonderfully 
nervous  touch  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  the 
player,  which  differs  in  every  individual,  so  that 
no  two  persons  produce  quite  the  same  tone  from 
the  pianofor^  unless  they  may  be  said  to  agree 
in  the  bad  tone  obtained  by  inelastic  thumping. 

We  can  compare,  although  remotely,  the 
violin  with  the  pianofocte  in  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  tone-production,  but  inmany 
respects  these  instruments  are  very  different. 

■  The  effect  of  tbe  ttrtUng  la  due;  KeDerelly,  to  tHe  loten- 
rfty  of  mouon  of  the  simple  vibrations,  aad  the  oorrespond- 
Ids  Inereue  or  decrease  of  we  partials.  at  the  pomt  of 
exelteiDeot  bv  tbe  hammer,  thus  affecting  toe  oompoeltlon 
of  the mosloal  tone.    Hetmholtt  CEIUs)7i>ri23r 


For  instance,  in  the  tone-production,  the  string 
clings  to  the  bow  until  it  is  suddenly  detached, 
when  it  reboimdsand  is  caught  by  the  bow  again. 
Thusapeculiarvibrational  form  ensues  in  which, 
according  to  Helmholtz,  the  prime  or  funda- 
mental tone  is  stronger  than  in  the  pianoforte, 
while  the  first  upper  partials  are  comparatively 
weak.  The  sixth  to  the  tenth  aremuch  stronger, 
which  gives  the  bowed  instruments  their  cutting 
character — the '  scolding  violins,'  as  old  Thomas 
Mace  called  them  when  they  were  beginning  to 
supersede  the  viols  and  lutes.  Any  scratching 
of  the  bow  is  immediately  shown  by  sudden 
jumps  or  displacements  of  the  compound  figure 
of  vibration.  Theform  of  thisfigure  is,  however, 
tolerably  independent  of  the  place  of  bowing, 
usually  at  about  one-tenth  of  the  length  of  the 
string.  The  quality  becomes  somewhat  duller  as 
weapproach  the  finger-board,  and  brighter  as  we 
approach  the  bridge,  at  least  for  forte  passages. 
We  have  resemblances  to  the  pianoforte  in  the 
pressure  of  stopping  in  the  violin  by  the  finger, 
in  the  pianoforte  by  a  firm  wrest-plank  bearing ; 
by  this  power  the  production  and  continuity  of 
the  upper  partials  is  assisted  and  maintained. 
The '  bass  bar'  in  the  violin  answers  to  the  more 
complex  barring  of  the  piano,  by  screwing  the 
belly  up  to  the  required  pitch  of  elasticity  for  the 
reinforcement  of  the  upper  partials.  Lastly,  the 
bowing  has  some  analogy  to  the  touch  of  the 
pianoforte  player;  in  that  quality  of  individu- 
ality which  extinguishes  or  subordinates  the 
mechanical  in  performance. 

Recentresearcheshaveprovedthattheorche»- 
tral  division  of  wood  and  brass  in  wind  instru- 
ments is  nominal,  or  nearly  nominal,  only.  The 
material  affects  the  tone  of  those  instruments  by 
the  rigidity  or  elasticity  which  it  offers  for  en- 
dosingcblumnsofair.  Thecauseofthedifference 
of  the  quality  of  tone  is  the  shape  of  the  air 
column  as  it  approximates  to  a  cylindrical  or 
conical  fonn,  and  is  wide  or  narrow  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  proper  tones;  the  upper  partials 
as  determining  the  quality,  and  in  combinations 
as  harmonics.  The  production  of  the  tone  — 
whether  by  double  reed  (as  in  the  oboe),  by 
single  reed  (as  in  the  clarinet),  or  by  embouchure 
(as  in  the  flute) ;  the  hypothetical  air  reed  in 
flue  organ  pipes,  and  the  action  of  the  lips  as  vi- 
brating membranes  in  the  cupped  mouthpieces 
of  horns,  trumpets,  trombones,  etc.  —  has  its 
place  in  the  determination  of  quality;  so  much 
so,  that  to  preserve  the  colour  of  tone  in  the 
orchestra,  clarinets  and  oboes  have  not  been 
improved,  as  the  flute  has  been,  lest  their  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  tone  should  be  destroyed. 
But  orchestral  qualities,  considered  as  a  whole, 
do  slowly  change.  It  would  not  now  be  possible 
to  restore  the  orchestral  colouring  of  Handel  or 
Bach. 

The  most  strident  reed-tone  is  heard'  in  the 
harmoniimi.  In  that  variety  called  the  Ameri- 
can organ,  the  force  of  the  high  upper  partials 
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engendered  by  the  action  of  the  roed,  is  qualified 
by  altering  its  position  and  foim.  It  is  im* 
possible  in  a  dictionary  article  to  carry  out  the 
discussion  of  various  qualities  of  tone,  even  as 
far  as  the  subject  is  already  known;  the  writer 
can  oniy  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  best  existing 
sources  of  our  knowledge ;  to  the  great  work  of 
Helmholts  already  referred  to  —  especially  in 
Dr.  Ellis's  translation,  which  contains  ap- 
pendices of  great  importance;  to  the  writings 
of  the  late  Dr.  Stone  and  M.  Mahillon  on  wind 
instruments;  to  Mr.  Walter  Broadwood's  trans- 
lation of  an  essay  by  Theobald  Boehm  on  the 
flute,  and  to  some  interesting  articles  'In  the 
Organ  and  in  the  Orchestra,'  written  by  Mr. 
Hermann  Smith,  and  published  in  Mttnctd 
Opinion.  The  writer  can  only  lay  claim  to  in* 
dependent  investigation  as  regards  thepiaix>forte 
and  its  congeners.     [See  Timbre.]     a.  i.  h. 

TONELLI,  Antonio,  one  of  the  most  active 
pioneers  of  the  violoncello  as  a  solo  instrument, 
was  bom  at  Carpi,  Italy,  August  19,  1686, 
and  died  there,  Dec.  25,  1765.  His  father, 
Giuseppe  Michele  Santo  de  Pietri,  called  (detto) 
Tonelli,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Carpigenian 
cavalry,  and  an  amateur  musician  of  repute. 
Tonelli's  mother,  rUe  Caterina  Pisa,  or  Pisi, 
excelled  in  music,  and  was  his  first  instructor. 
She  was  succeeded  by  D.  Nicolo  Pace,  Choir- 
master of  the  Cathedral  of  Carpi.  In  due 
course  Tonelli  proceeded  to  Bologna,  where  he 
leamt  to  play  the  organ,  the  viola  d'amore, 
the  violoncello,  and,  as  a  recreation,  devoted 
himself  to  the  art  of  fencing.  Later  Tonelli 
went  to  the  Collegio  de'  Nobill  in  Parma, 
where  hismusical  attainments  gained  himmuch 
honour,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Antonio 
Francesco,  Duke  of  Parma,  who  became  his 
patron.  Tonelli's  biographers  differ  widely  in 
their  accounts  of  the  length  of  his  stay  in 
Parma,  and  his  supposed  three  years'  sojourn 
in  Denmark.  One  authority  denies  that 
Tonelli  ever  visited  the  latter  country  at  all, 
while  another  declares  that  he  made  a  resolve 
to  roam  the  world  without  money  or  provisions. 
'Money,'  he  told  his  friends,  'is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  man,  and  in  a  city  where  there  is  an 
organ  Tonelli  will  not  want  bread.'  Dressed 
entirely  in  black, — as  was  ever  his  wont — and 
carrying  a  small  cane  in  his  hand,  Cabassi  tells 
us  that  Tonelli  left  Parmasuddenly,  and  started 
on  his  pilgrimage  to  Denmark,  where  he  received 
an  appointment  at  the  royal  court.  He  re- 
mained there  exactly  three  years,  after  which 
he  returned  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as 
he  left.  On  one  occasion  he  appeared  in 
Genoa  without  any  means  of  subsistence, 
whereupon  he  sat  down  in  a  comer  of  the 
piasKi  grande,  and  began  to  play  on  his  violon- 
cello so  divinely  that  he  soon  attracted  a  crowd 
around  him,  who  supplied  him  with  more  than 
a  sufficiency  for  his  return  journey  to  Carpi. 
The  year  1724  saw  him  in  Caxpi  busily  engaged 


in  composition,  and  in  that  year  he  wrote  an 
oratorio  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir 
to  the  house  of  Este.  In  1726  Benedict  XII. 
canonised  Louis  Qonzago  at  Guitalla,  and 
Tonelli  was  invited  to  play  the  violoncello  at 
the  solemn  after-festival  ordered  by  the  ducal 
court  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  Tonelli  will- 
ingly assented  to  the  request,  and  during  a 
periormance  in  the  principal  church  is  said  to 
have  distinguished  himself  in  an  artistic  rivalry 
with  the  eminent  violinist  d'Ambreville.  The 
latter  tried  to  excel  Tonelli  in  a  difficult 
passage,  whereat  Tonelli  repeated  the  phrase 
in  a  more  elaborate  and  beautiful  form,  after 
which  the  contest  for  supremacy  between  violin 
and  violoncello  grew  in  ardour  until  the  whole 
assemblage  burst  into  involuntary  applause. 
On  March  27,  1730,  Tonelli  was  appointed 
Maestro  di  Cappella  to  the  Cathedral  of  Carpi 
on  the  resignation  of  D.  Qio.  Batt.  Zarani. 
Here  he  composed  some  of  the  interludes  of 
his  musical  drama,  'Luoio  Vero,'  which  waa 
produced  at  Alaasio  during  the  Carnival  of 
1741.  But  the  ties  of  a  settled  occupation 
were  repellent  to  the  dictates  of  Tonelli's  restless 
8{»rit,  and  he  soon  ceded  his  post  to  his  step- 
brother Giuseppe,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond, 
and  disappeared,  no  one  knew  where,  with  his 
violoncello  under  his  arm.  He  wandered 
about  Italy  for  some  time  and  at  length 
accepted  a  post  in  the  Cappella  di  Alassio, 
near  Albenga.  There  he  remained  until  1745^ 
when  he  again  returned  to  Carpi  and  opened 
a  free  school  of  singing  for  poor  children,  on  a 
special  method  of  teaching,  entirely  his  own. 
One  of  his  pupils,  Rosa  Parteggotti,  a  child 
barely  six  years  of  age,  created  a  great  sensation, 
by  appearing  in  public  in  1753,  singing  and 
accompanying  herself  on  the  spinet  with  extra- 
ordinary dexterity.  In  the  same  year  that 
she  appeared  Tonelli  closed  his  Academy,  left 
Carpi,  and  returned  to  Alassio,  where  he  re- 
mained for  three  years.  It  is  possible  that 
his  gifted  little  pupil  may  have  accompanied 
him,  as  he  seems  to  have  conceived  a  great 
affection  for  her.  When  she  reached  the  age 
of  fifteen,  Rosa  accepted  the  direction  of  the 
choir  of  the  nims  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Clare 
at  Carpi,  and  at  the  same  time  resolved  to  join 
the  sisterhood.  Tonelli  grew  distracted  with 
grief.  He  was  then  seventy-six,  but  entreated 
Rosa  to  marry  him,  and  when  he  found  it 
impossible  to  shake  her  resolution  he  threatened 
to  commit  suicide.  He  lived  long  enough, 
however,  to  write  a  clever  cangoniere  against 
nuns,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  a  chill,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Tonelli  was  eccentrio 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  He  seldom 
washed,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  that 
he  considered  himself  an  angel,  and  therefore 
incorporeal.  He  enjoyed  magnificent  health 
and  possessed  an  incredible  appetite.  He  set 
no  value  on  wealth  or  worldly  possessions,  and 
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ixutead  of  growing  rich  on  the  proceeds  of  his 
undoabted  genius,  he  preferred,  more  often 
than  not,  to  give  his  services  g^tuitously,  and 
live  a  life  based  on  chance.  He  was  generous 
to  a  fault,  and  among  his  liberal  actions  was 
hisentireeducationof  hisstep-brotherGiuseppe, 
who  was  the  only  child  of  his  father's  second 
marriage  with  Anna  Olivari  of  Modena  in 
1711.  As  a  composer  Tonelli  was  thorough; 
he  shone  on  the  concert  platform  as  a  violon- 
cellist and  in  church  as  an  organist,  besides 
which,  he  was  a  gifted  poet.  Published  com- 
positions: 'II  Trionfo  deU'  UmiltH  di  S.  Fllippo 
Neri,'  'Oratorio  a  tre  voci'  (Paolo  Ferrari, 
Oarpi,  1724?);  'Cantate  per  Musica'  (Paolo 
Ferrari,  Carpi,  1724);  'Inteimezsi  Musicali 
di  Ganoppo  e  Lisetta'  (Paolo  Ferrari),  'Ludo 
Vero';  on  the  fourth  page  there  is  the  follow- 
ing: La  Mtuioa  i  del  Sig:  Antonio  TondUf 
virtuom>deU€aUeg9B9ereniaaimeDueaeI>iieheaaa 
di  Modena,  Vari  SoneMi  StampaH  ed  IntermeMti 
tra  quali  le  Quattro  Siagioni,  ed  un  sonneUo  in 
fine  dtil'  oratorio  intUokUo:  II  Trionfo  dell* 
UmSUd  (Paolo  Ferrari).  A  number  of  his 
MSS.  are  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  at  Carpi, 
and  his  TraUo  di  Mtuiea  with  some  other  MS. 
belonged  (according  to  Count  Valdrighi)  to 
Tonelli's  biographer  Cabassi  in  1880. 

Valdrighi:  II  vioiUmedUsta  ToneUi  {Muewr- 
giana.  No.  4),  reprinted  from  the  AUi  e  Memorie 
ddie  R.  R,  Deputazione  di  Storia  Patria  per  la 
Provincia  deW  Emilia,  Nuova  Seria,  Vol.  5, 
Part  11,  Modena.  B.  h-a. 

TONES,  THE  GREGORIAN.  The  Gregorian 
Tones  have  already  been  given  under  PsAUhiODT, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  82a-32.  It  only  remains  to  give 
here,  by  way  of  contrast,  some  of  the  Ambrosian 
Psafan  Tones.  They  are  more  simple  and  are 
notable  for  the  absence  of  mediation.  In  the 
Gregorian  system  the  mediation  is  an  essential 
inflodoo  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  corre- 
sponding with  the  ending  in  the  second  half. 
The  archaic  Ambrosian  toneshave  no  intonation, 
no  mediation,  and  very  simple  endings,  as  the 
following  examples  show. 
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Dixit  doiniBua  domtno  mto : 
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•  dextrts  maia. 


Contrast  with  these  Gregorian  forms  in  various 
stages  of  elaboration  : 
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Duiit  uomlnu* . . .  meo : 


Dixit  doininiu  domiuo     mao: 
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Dixit     doninna       do-mla  •  o 
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The  Gregorian  tones  were  adapted  to  the 
English  Prayer  Book  by  Merbecke  in  1560,  and 
remained  in  use  in  some  form  down  at  least  to 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Here,  for 
example,  is  the  First  Tone  4th  Ending,  as  given 
for  Venite  on  Sundays  in  Playford's  Introdue- 
Hon  to  theSkiU  o/Muaick  (first  published  1654), 
nineteenth  edition,  1730:  — 


O  eooM  l«t  «B  dnff,  eCo. 


LatMlMutUj 


r«ioloa     In  the  atnngtt.  •(& 


In  harmonised  form  they  were  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Anglican  chant  (see  Chant)  which 
practically  superseded  the  old  tones;  and  they 
disappeared  until  they  were  revived  by  the 
Church  movement  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  w.  H.  f. 

TONIC.  The  name  given  in  modem  music 
to  the  Ketnote,  i.e.  the  note  from  which  the 
key  is  named.  The  functions  of  the  tonic  are 
in  all  respects  identical  with  those  of  the  final 
of  the  ancient  modes.  The  tonic  harmony  is  the 
common  chord  or  triad,  major  or  minor  as  the 
case  may  be,  which  is  built  upon  the  keynote 
as  its  bass.  The  rule  that  every  composition 
must  end  with  this  harmony  in  some  e^pe  or 
other  is  probably  the  only  law  of  music  which 
has  remained  in  full  force  through  all  the 
chuiges  from  the  ancient  to  the  modem  styles. 
Its  application  is  so  universal  that  only  a  very 
few  exceptions  occur  readily  to  the  mind,  one 
being  a  musical  question  at  the  end  of  a  song 
by  Liszt,  another  the  famous  'non  sequitur' 
with  which  Richard  Strauss's  'Also  sprach  Zara 
thustra'  ends.  As  a  rule,  the  effect  of  the  in- 
novation is  so  imsatisf  actory  that  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  it  will  often  be  repeated,     ic. 

TONIC  SOLr-FA  is  the  name  of  a  method  of 
teaching  singing  which  has  become  popular  in 
England  during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  the 
method  now  most  generally  used  in  primary 
schools,  and  is  adopted  widely  for  the  training 
of  popular  choirs.  Its  leading  principle  is  that 
of  'key  relationship'  (expressed  in  the  word 
'Tonic'),  and  it  enforces  this  by  the  use  of  the 
ancient  sound-names  do,  re,  mi,  etc.,  as  visible, 
as  well  as  oral,  symbols.  These  names  are 
first  put  before  a  class  of  beginners  in  the  form 
of  a  printed  picture  of  the  scale,  called  a 
'Modulator.'  For  simplicity's  sake  they  are 
spelt  English-wise,  and  ei  is  called  te  to  avoid 
having  two  names  with  the  same  initial  letter. 
In  the  first  lessons  the  teacher  practises  the  class 
in  the  singing  of  the  sounds  as  he  points  to  the 
name  of  each,  first  taking  the  do,  me,  eoh,  of 
the  common  chord,  making  his  pupils  feel  the 
special  character  of  each  sound,  its  distinguish- 
ing melodic  effect,  and  afterwards  training  them 
to  recognise  the  intermediate  sounds  in  the 
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same  way.  It  is  on  this 
'feeling'  of  the  different 
character  of  each  aound, 
the  difference  due  to 
its  place  in  the  scale, 
that  the  greatest  stress 
is  laid.  When  the  pupil 
has  caught  the  percep- 
tion of  these  differences, 
and  has  learnt  to  asso- 
ciate the  difference  of 
the  feeling  with  the 
difference  of  the  name, 
he  has  grasped,  in  its 
essential  principle,  the 
secret  of  singing  at  sight. 
—  The  central  column 
only  of  the  modulator 
is  used  at  first.  The 
lateral  columns  are  for 
teaching  and  explaining 
change  of  key.  The 
fe,  M,  etc.,  represent  the 
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The  method  is,  it  will  be  seen,  identical 
in  principle  with  the  old  system  known  by 


occasionally  used  'chromatic'  sounds,  t.e.  'flats' 
and  'sharps'  not  involving  modulation  into  a 
new  key.  The  names  of  the  sounds  are  so  placed 
on  the  modulator  as  to  show,  accurately,  the 
true  positions  of  the  sounds  in  the  natural  (un- 
tempered)  scale.  When  the  class  can,  with 
some  readiness,  sing  the  sounds  as  the  t^Msher 
points  to  them  on  the  modulator,  they  are 
introduced  to  exercises  printed  in  a  notation 
formed  out  of  the  initials  of  the  scale-names; 
d  standing  for  doht  r  for  ray,  etc.  The  dura- 
tion of  each  sound  is  indicated  by  the  linear 
space  it  occupies,  each  line  of  print  being 
spaced  out  into  divisions  by  bars  and  dots. 
A  'rest'  is  shown  by  a  blank  space,  the  prolon- 
gation of  a  sound  by  a  line  ( — )  occupying  the 
space.  Sounds  in  upper  and  lower  octaves  are 
distinguished  by  small  figures;  thus,  d*,  r^, 
etc.,  signify  an  upper  octave;  d^,  r^,  etc.,  a 
lower.  The  following  is  an  e^^ample  of  a  vocal 
score  :^ 
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the   name   of   the    'Movable   Do,'  and   the 
notation  is  only  so  far  new  in  that  symbols  are 
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written  down  which  have  been  used,  oraUy, 
for  some  eight  centuries.  The  syllables  attri- 
buted to  Guido,  eirea  1024  [see  Hexachobd], 
were  a  notation,  not  of  absolute  pitch,  but  of 
tonic  relation;  his  ut,  re,  mi,  etc.,  meaning 
■ometunes 

@t         —  ^      .    sometimes     fS  rLi  ^  '^ 
*^    ar  ^-'  ^  - 

and  so  on,  according  as  the  tonic  changed  its 
pitch;  and  this  ancient  use  of  the  syllables  to 
represent,  not  fixed  sounds,  but  the  sounds  of 
the  scale,  has  been  always  of  the  greatest  service 
in  helping  the  singer,  by  association  of  name 
with  melodic  effect,  to  imagine  the  sound. 
Tlie  modem  innovation  of  a  'fixed  Do'  [happily 
discredited  in  the  present  day]  is  one  of  the 
many  ssrmptoms  (and  effects)  of  the  domina- 
tion of  instruments  over  voices  in  the  world  of 
modem  music' 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  method,  indeed,  though 
spoken  of  as  a  novelty,  is  really  a  reversion  to 
ancient  practice,  to  a  principle  many  centuries 
old.  Its  novelty  of  aspect,  which  is  undenialde, 
results  from  its  making  this  principle  more 
prominent,  by  giving  it  visual,  as  well  as  oral, 
expression;  that  is,  by  using  the  old  sound- 
names  as  written  symbols.  Those  who  follow 
the  old  Italian  and  old  English  practice  of  the 
'Movable  Do'  are,  in  effect.  Tonic  Sol-faists. 
The  question  of  notation  is  a  distinct  one,  and 
turns  on  considerations  of  practical  convenience. 
The  argument  for  adhering  to  the  old  tonic  use 
of  the  syllables  rests  broadly  on  the  ground  that 
the  same  thing  should  be  called  by  the  same 
name;  that,  for  example,  if 


i^ 

9*=*= 


is  to  be  called  do,  do,  rv  |  si,  do,  re,  it  is  not 
reasonable  that 


the  essential  effect  of  which  on  the  ear  is  the 
same  —  for  the  tune  is  the  same,  and  the  tune  is 
all  that  the  ear  feels  and  remembers  —  should  be 
called  by  another  set  of  names,  si,  si,  do\la,n, 
do.  And,  conversely,  it  is  not  reasonable  that 
if,  for  example,  in  the  passage 


BoBmsov. 


j.^'i>     -IrJ^I'MI-IJJI.JJl,    I 


the  last  two  sounds  are  called  do,  la,  — the  same 
sounds  should  be  also  called  do,  la,  in  the  passage 


$ 


^ 


ZSL 
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where  they  soimd  wholly  different ;  the  identity 
of  pitch  b^ng  as  nothing  compared  to  the  change 
of  melodic  effect — a  change,  in  this  case,  from 
the  plaintive  to  the  j  oyous.  It  Is  on  this  percep- 
tion of  the'mentaleffect  'of  thesoundsof  the  scale 
that  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  teacher  relies  as  the  means 
of  making  the  learner  remember  and  reproduce 
the  sounds.  And  it  is  this  that  constitutes  the 
novelty  of  the  system  as  an  instrument  of  teach- 
ing. To  make  the  beginner  feel  these  effects  for 
himself  is  the  teacher's  first  object.  As  a  help 
to  such  perception  a  set  of  descriptive  names 
are  used  in  the  earliest  lessons.  The  pupil  is 
told  he  may  think  of  the  do  as  the  'strong' 
tone,  of  the  me  as  the  'steady'  or  'calm'  tone, 
of  the  lah  as  the  'sad'  tone,  and  so  on;  these 
epithets  giving,  in  a  rough  way  of  course,  some 
indication  of  the  'mental  effect.'  When  in  this 
way  the  pupil  has  leamt  to  associate  the  names 
with  the  several  sounds,  he  refers  the  letters 
on  the  printed  page  to  a  mental  picture  of  the 
modulator,  and  though  the  music  does  not 
'move  up  and  down, 'as  in  the  Staff  notation, 
the  syllable-initials  suggest  to  him  the  names ; 
he  sees  these  names,  mentally,  in  their  places 
on  the  scale,  and  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
name  comes  the  remembrance  of  the  sound. 

This  constant  insistence  on  the  scale  and 
nothing  but  the  scale  carries  the  singer  with  ease 
over  the  critical  difficulties  of  modulation.  He 
has  been  taught  to  follow  with  his  voice  the 
teacher's  pointer  as  it  moves  up  and  down  the 
modulator.  When  it  touches  eoh  (see  the 
modulator  above)  he  sings  9oh,  It  moves  to 
the  doh  on  the  same  level  to  the  right,  and  he 
mngs  the  same  sound  to  this  new  name.  As  he 
follows  the  pointer  up  and  down  the  new  scale 
he  is  soon  taught  to  understand  that  a  new 
sound  is  wanted  to  be  the  to  of  the  new  doh,  and 
thus  learns,  by  the  'feeling'  of  the  sounds,  not 
by  any  mere  machinery  of  symbols,  what  modu- 
lation is.  When  he  has  been  made  familiar 
with  the  change  from  scale  to  scale  on  the 
modulator,  he  finds  in  the  printed  music  a  sign 
to  indicate  every  change  of  key.  Thus  the 
changes  between  tonic  and  dominant  in  the 
following  chant  are  shown  as  follows  (taking 
the  soprano  part  only) :  — 

Ke7  Eb.  Key  BT?. 
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to  the  practice  lately  Introduced  (and  soon.  I  hope,  to  be 
exploded),  of  taking  Do  to  represent  one  fixed  tone^C.  — 
the  greatest  retrograde  step,  in  my  opinion,  ever  uken  In 
teai£lng  music,  or  any  other  branch  of  knowledgCL' 
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the  '■'1  meaning  that  the  anger  ia  to  sing  the 
sound  which  is  the  me  of  the  scale  in  which  he 
began,  but  to  call  it  lah  while  singing  it,  and 
sing  onwards  accordingly.  When  the  key 
changes  again  to  the  original  tonic  he  is  in- 
fonned  of  it  by  the  ^,  which  means  that  he 
is  to  sing  again  the  sound  he  has  just  sung  as 
doA,  but  to  think  of  it  and  sing  it  as  9oh.  These 
indicationsof  change  of  key  give  the  singer  direct 
notice  of  what,  in  the  Staff  notation,  he  is  left 
to  find  out  inferentially  from  the  occurrence  of 
a  sharp  or  flat  in  one  of  the  parts,  or  by  compar- 
ing his  own  part  with  the  others.  To  make 
these  inferences  with  any  certainty  requires  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  music,  and  if  they 
are  not  made  with  certainty  the  'reading'  must 
be  mere  guess-work.  Remembering  that  in 
music  of  ordinary  difficulty — say  in  Handel's 
choruses — the  key  changes  on  an  average  every 
eight  or  ten  bars,  one  can  easily  see  what  an 
advantage  the  Tonic  Sol-faist  has  in  thus  being 
at  every  moment  sure  of  the  key  he  is  singing 
in.  The  method  thus  sweeps  out  of  the  be- 
ginner's way  various  complications  which  puisle 
him  in  the  Staff  notation — 'signatures,  "sharps 
and  flats,'  varieties  of  clef.  To  transpose,  for 
instance,  the  above  chant  into  the  key  of  F, 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  write  'Key  F'  in  place 
of  'Key  Et?.'  Thus  the  singer  finds  all  keys 
equally  easy.  'Accidentals'  are  wholly  un- 
known to  him,  except  in  the  comparatively  rare 
case  of  the  accidental  properly  so  called,  that 
is  a'ohromatic'  sound, one  not  signifying  change 
of  key.* 

These  advantages  can,  it  is  true,  be  in  part 
■ecured  by  a  discreet  use  of  the  'tonic'  principle, 
— a  'movable  do* — with  the  Staff  notation. 
But  the  advocates  of  the  letter  notation  urge 
that  the  old  notation  hampers  both  teacher  and 
learner  with  difficulties  which  keep  the  principle 
out  of  view :  that  the  notes  of  the  staff  give 
only  a  fictitious  view  of  interval.  To  the  eye, 
for  instance,  a  major  third  (a)  looks  the  same 
as  a  minor  third  (b) ;  which  of  the  two  is  meant 

(a) (ft) 

can  only  be  determined  by  a  process  of  reason- 
ing on  the  'signature. '  A  like  process  is  needed 
before  the  reader  can  settle  which  sound  of  ihe 
9oaU  any  note  represents.  In  the  above  chant, 
for  example,  before  the  singer  can  sing  the 
opening  phrase  he  must  know  that  the  first 
sound  is  the  9oh  of  the  key.  The  staff  notation 
shows  him  a  mark  on  a  particular  line,  but  it 
is  only  after  he  has  made  certain  inferences 
from  the  three  'flats'  on  the  left  that  he  can 
tell  where  the  sound  is  in  the  scale.  How 
much  better,  the  Sol-fsists  say,  to  let  him  know 
this  at  once,  by  simply  printing  the  sound  as 
9oh.    Why  impede  the  singer  by  troubling  him 

■  In  the  Soprano  part,  for  liutano^  of  the  'ICeBrfali* 
ehoniMB  there  are  but  three  real  'aoddentala' 
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with  «  set  of  signs  which  add  nothing  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  music,  and  which  are 
only  wanted  when  it  is  desired  to  indicate 
absolute  pitch,  a  thing  which  the  sight-ieader 
is  not  directly  concerned  with? 

The  question  of  the  utility  of  a  new  notation 
is  thus  narrowed  to  a  practical  issue :  one  which 
may  be  well  left  to  be  determined  by  teachers 
themselves.  It  is  of  course  chimerical  to  sup- 
pose that  the  ancient  written  language  of  muaio 
could  be  now  'disestablished,'  but  musidana 
need  not  object  to,  they  will  rather  welcome, 
any  means  of  removing  difficulties  out  of  the 
learner's  way.  The  universal  language  of  music 
— and  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  much  we  owe 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  universal — may  well  be 
said  to  be  almost  a  miracle  of  adaptation  to  its 
varied  uses;  but  it  is  worth  observing  that 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
sight-reader's  and  the  player's  use  of  any  system 
of  musical  signs.  The  player  has  not  to  think 
of  the  sounds  he  makes  before  he  makes  them. 


fe 


ita 


When  he  sees,  say,  the  symbol 

meaning  to  him  is  not,  in  practice,  'unagme 
such  and  such  a  sound,'  but  'do  something  on 
your  instrument  which  will  make  the  sound.' 
To  the  pianist  it  means  'touch  a  certahi  white 
key  lying  to  the  left  of  two  black  keys' ;  to  the 
violoncellist,  'put  the  middle  finger  down  on 
the  first  string,'  and  so  on.  The  player's  mental 
judgment  of  Uie  soimd  only  comes  in  after  it 
has  been  produced.  By  this  he  'checks'  the 
accuracy  of  the  result.  The  singer,  on  the  con- 
trary, knows  nothing  of  the  mechanical  action 
of  his  own  throat:  it  would  be  useless  to  say 
to  ^iT"  'make  your  vocal  cords  perform  256 
vibrations  in  a  second.'  He  has  to  think  of 
the  sound  first;  when  he  has  thought  of  it,  he 
utters  it  spontaneously.  The  imagination  of 
the  sound  is  all  in  alL  An  indication  of  abso- 
lute pitch  only  is  useless  to  him,  because  the 
melodic  effect,  the  only  effect  the  memory  can 
recall,  depends  not  on  absolute  but  on  relative 
pitch.  Hence  a  'tonic'  notation,  or  a  nota- 
tion which  can  be  used  tonically,  can  alone 
serve  his  purpose. 

An  exposition  of  the  details  of  the  method 
would  be  here  out  of  place,  but  one  or  two 
points  of  special  interest  may  be  noticed.'  One 
is  the  treatment  of  the  minor  scale — a  crux  of 
all  Sol-fa  systems,  if  not  of  musical  theory 
generally.  Tonic  Sol-faists  are  taught  to  regard 
a  minor  scale  as  a  variant  of  the  relative  major, 
not  of  the  tonic  major,  and  to  sol-fa  the  soimds 
accordingly.  The  learner  is  made  to  feel  that 
the  special  'minor'  character  results  from  the 
dominance  of  the  hth,  which  he  already  knows 
as  the  plaintive  sound  of  the  scale.  The  'sharp- 
ened sixth'  (reckoning  from  the  ZoA),  when  it 
occurs  is  called  6a  (the  only  wholly  new  sound- 

•  The  beet  aummary  account  of  thte  ccpstcin  for  ^e.  nm- 
rfdan  18  given  in  "Tcmle  Sol  Fa.lqne  of  the  M%uU 
edited  by  8tr  John  StaJner  (Novello). 
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name  used  (see  the  modulator,  above),  and  the 
'leading'  tone  is  called  se  by  analof^  with  te 


^33Zji-^rj:^rr|r-g_£j 

If        Ood      be  for     w,  vho  am      be  •  • 


f^iMi   nst 


who    eaa      ba  a 


Experience  appears  to  show  that,  for  sight- 
reading  purposes,  this  is  the  simplest  way  of 
treating  the  minor  mode.  Some  musicians 
object  to  it  on  the  ground  that,  as  in  a  minor 
scale  the  lowest  (and  highest)  sound  is  essen- 
tially a  tonic,  in  the  sense  that  it  plays  a  part 
analogous  to  that  of  the  do  in  a  major  scale,  call- 
ing it  Za  seems  an  inconsistency.  But  this  seems 
a  shadowy  objection.  The  only  important 
question  b,  what  sign,  for  oral  and  ocular  use, 
will  beet  help  the  singer  to  recognise,  by 
association  with  mental  effect,  one  sound  as 
distinguished  from  another?  Experience  shows 
that  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  plan  does  this  effect- 
ually. The  method  is  also  theoretically  sound. 
It  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  similarity 
of  name  should  accord  with  similarity  of  mu- 
sical effect.  Now  as  a  fact  the  scale  of  A 
minor  is  far  more  closely  allied  to  the  scale  of 
C  major  than  it  is  to  the  scale  of  A  major. 
The  identity  of  'dgnature'  itself  shows  that 
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In  the  teaching  of  Harmony  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
method  puts  forward  no  new  theory,  but  it 
OSes  a  chord-nomenclature  which  makes  the 
expression  of  the  facts  of  harmony  very  simple. 
Each  chord  is  represented  by  the  initial  letter, 
printed  in  capitals,  of  the  sol-fa  name  of  its 
Ltial  ztx>t,  thus — 


D       B       B 
tile  vmriooa  podtionB  of  the  same  chord  being 


(Italian  m)  of  the  migor  mode.    Thus  the  air  Is 
written  and  sung  as  follows: — 
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the  substantial  identity  of  the  two  first-named 
scales  has  always  been  recognised.  But  a 
proof  more  effective  than  any  inference  from 
signs  and  names  is  that  given  by  the  practice 
of  composers  in  the  matter  of  modulation. 
The  scales  most  nearly  related  must  evidently 
be  those  between  which  modulation  is  most 
frequent;  and  changes  between  tonic  major 
and  relative  minor  (type,  C  major  to  and  from 
A  minor)  are  many  times  more  frequent  than 
the  changes  between  tonic  major  and  tonie 
minor  (t3rpe,  C  major  to  and  from  C  minor). 
If  therefore  the  Tonic  Sol-faist,  in  passing 
from  C  major  to  A  minor,  changed  his  doh,  he 
would  be  adopting  a  new  set  of  names  for 
what  is,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  same  set  of 
sounds. 

The  examples  above  given  show  the  nota- 
tion as  applied  to  simple  passages ;  the  follow- 
ing will  show  how  peculiar  or  difiScult  modula- 
tions may  be  rendered  in  it: — 


Kay  OO. 
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Key  Eb.    Lah  is  a 
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distinguished  by  small  letters  appended  to  the 
capital,  thus  — 
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DaorD  Db  De  8  IB  ISb  ^Be 
Harmony  being  wholly  a  matter  of  relative, 
not  absolute  piteh,  a  notation  based  on  key- 
relationship  has  obvious  advantages  as  a  means 
of  indicating  chord-movemente.  The  learner 
has  from  the  first  been  used  to  think  and  speak 
of  every  sound  by  ite  place  in  a  scale,  and  the 
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familiar  symbols,  m,  f ,  etc.,  convey  to  him  at 
once  all  that  is  expressed  by  the  generalising 
terms  ' mediant, '  'subdominant, '  etc.  Another 
point  in  the  method,  as  applied  to  Harmony 
teaching,  is  the  prominence  given  to  training 
the  ear,  as  well  as  the  eye,  to  recognise  chords. 
Pupils  are  taught,  in  class,  to  observe  for 
themselves  how  the  various  consonances  and 
dissonances  sound ;  and  they  are  practised  at 
n^MTiing  chords  when  sung  to  them. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  began  to  attract 
public  notice  about  the  year  1850.  Its  great 
success  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  Mr.  John  Curwbn,  who  died  in 
June  1880,  after  devoting  the  best  part  of  his 
life, to  the  work  of  spreading  knowledge  of 
music  among  the  people.  Mr.  Curwen,  bom 
in  1816,  was  a  Nonconformist  minister,  and  it 
was  from  his  interest  in  school  and  congrega- 
tional pinging  that  he  was  led  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  teaching  to  sing  at  sight.  His 
system  grew  out  of  his  adoption  of  a  plan  of 
Sol-faing  from  a  modulator  with  a  letter  nota- 
tion, which  was  being  used  with  success  for 
teaching  children  some  years  before,  by  a  bene- 
volent lady  living  at  Norwich.  He  always 
spoke  of  this  lady.  Miss  Elisabeth  Glover  (d. 
1867),  as  the  originator  of  the  liiethod.  Her 
rough  idea  developed  under  his  hand  into  a 
complete  method  of  teaching.  He  had  a  re- 
markable gift  for  explaining  principles  in  a 
simple  way,  and  his  books  strike  the  reader 
throughout  by  their  strong  flavour  of  common 
sense  and  incessant  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  pupil.  They  abound  with  acute  and 
suggestive  hints  on  the  art  of  teaching:  and 
nothing,  perhaps,  has  more  contributed  to  the 
great  success  of  the  method  than  the  power 
which  it  has  shown  of  making  teachers  easily. 
A  wide  sjrstem  of  examinations  and  graduated 
'certificates,'  a  college  for  truning  teachers, 
and  the  direction  of  a  large  organisation  were 
Mr.  Curwen 's  special  work.  [See  Tonic  Soii- 
FA  College.]  For  some  time  the  system  was 
looked  on  with  suspicion  and  disfavour  by 
musicians,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  novel  look 
of  the  printed  music,  but  the  growing  impprt- 
ance  of  its  practical  results  secured  the  adhe- 
sion of  musicians  of  authority.  Hehnholtz, 
viewing  it  from  the  scientific  as  well  as  the 
practical  side,  remarked  in  his  great  work  on 
Sound  (1863)  on  the  value  of  the  notation  as 
'giving  prominence  to  what  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  singer,  the  relation  of  each 
tone  to  the  tonic,'  and  described  how  he  had 
been  astonished — 'mich  in  Erstaunen  setzen' 
— by  the  'certainty'  with  which  'a  class  of  forty 
children,  between  eight  and  twelve  in  a  British 
and  Foreign  school,  read  the  notes,  and  by  the 
accuracy  of  their  intonation."  The  critical 
objection  which  the  Tonic  Sol-faists  have  to 
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meet  is,  that  the  pupil  on  turning  to  the  use 
of  the  Staff  notation  has  to  learn  a  fresh  set  of 
signs.  Their  reply  to  this  is,  that  as  a  fact 
two-thirds  of  those  who  become  sight-singers 
from  the  letter  notation,  spontaneously  learn  to 
read  from  the  staff.  They  have  learnt,  it  is 
said,  'the  thing  music,'  something  which  is 
independent  of  any  system  of  marks  on  paper; 
and  the  transition  to  a  set  of  new  symbols  is 
a  matter  which  costs  hardly  any  trouble. 
With  their  habitual  dependence  on  the  scale 
they  have  only  to  be  told  that  such  a  line  of 
the  staff  is  doh,  and  hence  that  the  next  two  lines 
above  are  me  and  aoh,  and  they  are  at  home  on 
the  staff  as  they  were  on  the  modulator.  The 
testimony  of  mu^cians  and  choirmasters  con- 
firms this.'  Sir  John  Stainer,  for  instance, 
said  (in  advocating  the  use  of  the  method  in 
schoob):  'I  find  that  those  who  have  a  talent 
for  music  soon  master  the  Staff  notation  after 
they  have  learnt  the  Tonic  Sol-fa,  and  become 
in  time  good  musicians.  It  is  therefore  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  by  teaching  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  system  you  are  discouraging  the 
acquisition  (the  future  acquisition)  of  Staff 
music,  and  so  doing  a  damage  to  high  art.  It 
may  be  said,  if  the  systems  so  complement  one 
another,  Why  do  you  not  teach  both  T  But  from 
the  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  mxisical  in- 
struction in  schools  it  is  absurd  to  think  of 
trying  to  teach  two  systems  at  once.  That 
being  so,  then  you  must  choose  one,  and  your 
choice  should  be  governed  by  the  consideration 
of  which  is  the  simpler  for  yoimg  persons,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  which  is  the  simpler.' 
This  testimony  is  supported  by  a  general 
consensus  of  practical  teachers.  It  now  appears 
that  of  the  children  in  English  primary  schools 
who  are  taught  to  sing  by  note  at  all,  a  very 
large  proportion  (some  80  per  cent)  learn  on 
this  plan.  In  far  too  many  schools  still,  the 
children  only  learn  tunes  by  memory,  but  the 
practicability  of  a  real  teaching  of  music  has 
been  proved,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
in  the  present  day  the  mass  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration is  learning  to  sing. 

Writing  down  a  tune  sung  by  a  teacher  has 
now  become  a  familiar  school  exercise  for 
English  children,  a  thing  once  thought  only 
possible  to  advanced  musicians;  and  it  has 
become  common  to  see  a  choir  two  or  three 
thousand  strong  singing  in  public,  at  first  sight, 
an  anthem  or  part-song  fresh  from  the  printer's 
hands.  Such  things  were  unknown  not  many 
years  back.  In  the  great  spread  of  musical 
knowledge  among  the  people  this  method  has 
played  a  foremost  part,  and  the  teaching  of 
the  elements  is  far  from  being  all  that  is  done. 
Some  of  the  best  choral  singing  now  to  be 
heaid  in  England  is  that  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  choirs. 
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The  music  ao  printed  includes  not  only  an 
immense  quantity  of  part-songs,  madrigals, 
and  class-pieces,  but  a  great  deal  of  high-class 
music  fit  for  choral  use — the  oratorios  of  Handel, 
muBBCB  by  Haydn  and  Mosart,  cantatas  of  Bach, 
etc.  Leading  English  musio-publishers  find  it 
desirable  to  issue  Tonic  Sol-fa  editions  of  choral 
works,  as  do  the  publishers  of  the  most  popular 
hymn-books. 

To  the  pushing  forward  of  this  great  and 
beneficent  work  of  spreading  the  love  and 
knowledge  of  music,  Mr.  Curwen  devoted  his 
whole  life,  and  seldom  has  a  life  been  spent 
more  nobly  for  the  general  good.  He  was  a 
man  of  singularly  generous  nature,  and  in 
controversy,  of  which  he  naturally  had  much, 
he  was  remarkable  for  the  perfect  candour  and 
good  temper  with  which  he  met  attack.  If 
the  worth  of  a  man  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  delight  he  is  the  means  of  giving  to 
the  world,  few  would  be  ranked  higher  than 
Mr.  Curwen.  His  was  a  far-reaching  work. 
Not  only  has  it  been,  in  England,  the  great 
moving  force  in  helping  on  the  revival  of  music 
u  a  popular  enjoyment,  but  it  has  had  a  like 
effect  in  other  great  communities.  We  read  of 
the  fonning  of  choral  classes,  in  numbers 
unknown  before,  in  New  Zealand,  Canada, 
Australia,  India,  the  United  States.  Even 
from  savage  and  semi-savage  regions — ^Zululand 
or  Madagascar — come  accounts  of  choral  con- 
certs. When  one  thinks  of  what  all  this 
means,  of  the  many  hard-working  people  all 
over  the  world  who  have  thus  been  taught,  in 
a  sunple  way,  to  enter  into  the  enjo3rment  of 
the  music  of  Handel  or  Mendelssohn,  of  the 
thousands  of  lives  brightened  by  the  possession 
of  a  new  delight,  one  might  write  on  the 
monument  of  this  modest  and  unselfish  worker 
the  words  of  the  Greek  poet:  'The  joys  that 
he  hath  given  to  others — ^who  shall  declare  the 
tale  thereof.'  ^ 

Of  the  'Galin-Chev6'  method  of  teaching 
flaght-reading,  which  is  based,  broadly  speak- 
ing, on  the  same  principle  as  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
method,  a  notice  is  given  under  Chsve,  vol.  i. 

p.  513.  R.  B.  L. 

[Since  the  above  was  published,  the  position 
of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  has  considerably 
altered,  and  its  use  has  been  far  more  generally 
recognised  by  musicians  than  was  fonnerly  the 
ease.  The  absurd  claim  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately supersede  the  ordinary  Staff  notation 
bas  bng  been  abandoned  by  every  intelligent 
adherent  of  the  method ;  and  it  is  realised  that 
for  practical  music,  apart  from  the  performance 
of  moderately  easy  choral  works,  the  StafiF 
notation  is  as  eseential  as  ever.  The  great 
truths  of  tonic  relationship  and  just  intonation 
which  are  taught  almost  automatically  by  the 
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Tonic  Sol-fa  system  make  it  an  invaluable 
stepping-stone  to  the  StafiF  notation,  which,  as 
already  pointed  out,  has  no  means  of  drawing 
attention  to  these  facts.  As  a  stepping-stone, 
too,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  confine  the 
music  practised  and  performed  to  the  trumpery 
part-songs  which,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
movement,  were  put  forth  as  the  ideal  of  choral 
art,  and  which  were  felt  by  earnest  musicians 
to  be  undermining  the  public  taste  at  its  souree. 
The  transition  to  the  StafiT  notation  is  so  easy 
to  make  that  a  class  of  children,  accustomed  to 
nothing  but  Tonic  Sol-fa,  can,  after  half-an- 
hour's  tuition,  be  trusted  to  sing  from  the  StafiF 
quite  correctly,  and  even  fluentiy .  They  are  told 
to  locate  the  leading  note '  te'  of  the  scale  by  the 
position  of  the  last  sharp  on  the  right  of  the 
stafiF-signature  in  sharp  keys;  and  in  flat  keys 
to  take  the  last  flat  on  the  right  as  their  sub- 
dominant,  or  'fa.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  children 
brought  up  on  Tonic  Sol-fa  principles  take  to 
the  StafiF  notation  more  readily  and  intelligently 
than  those  who  have  nothing  from  which  to 
approach  the  StafiF.  The  defects  of  the  system 
are  not  inherent  in  it,  but  are  due  to  ill-directed 
enthusiasm  at  first,  and  to  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  wonderful  feats  of  musical  dictation, 
such  as  can  be  perfonned  with  annies  of  quite 
small  children,  are  of  themselves  a  worthy 
object  to  attain,  or  an  artistic  achievement  in 
any  sense.  The  ingenious  method  of  express- 
ing, by  various  positions  of  the  teacher's  two 
hands,  the  seven  notes  of  the  scale,  enables 
simple  compositions  in  two  parts  to  be  per- 
formed correctly  by  thousands  of  children  who 
have  not  before  seen  the  music  in  any  fonn; 
but  this,  however  admirable  as  an  exhibition 
of  discipline,  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  art  of  music,  excepting  so  far  that  the 
truths  of  tonic  relationship  are  impressed  upon 
the  singers'  minds  more  and  more  deeply  with 
every  such  exercise.] 

TONIC  SOL-FA  COLLEGE,  THE,  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Curwen  (see  preceding  article) 
in  1863,  in  order  to  give  stability  and  per- 
manence to  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  of  teaching, 
and  was  definitely  established  in  its  present 
form  in  1875  by  incorporation.  The  College  is 
chiefly  an  examining  body,  but  it  also  carries 
on  the  teaching  of  music  (mainly  directed  to 
the  training  of  teachere)  by  means  of  lectures 
and  correspondence  classes.  The  buildings, 
lecture-rooms,  etc.,  are  at  Forest  Gate,  E., 
some  twenty  minutes'  railway  journey  from 
the  dty. 

The  examinations  are  based  on  a  system  of 
graded  certificates  and  diplomas,  arranged  so 
as  to  test  the  progress  of  pupib  from  the  earliest 
stage.  Fromtheelementary  certificate  upwards, 
the  power  to  sing  at  sight  and  to  name  or  write 
down  notes  by  ear  is  demanded.  The  diplomas 
of  associateship,  licentiateship,  and  fellowship 
aregrantedupon  a  paper  examination  combined 
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with  vooal  and  ear  tests,  on  the  reoderlng  of 
which  the  local  examiners  have  to  report  to  the 
College.  The  official  report  gives  the  number 
of  certificates  and  diplomas  granted  in  the  year 
1907-8  as  20,684,  of  .which  nmnber  1263  were 
for  staff  notation.  CJorrespondence  classes  are 
also  held  in  the  following  subjects:  harmony, 
oomiterpoint,  musical  composition,  orchestra- 
tion, musical  form,  musical  and  verbal  ex- 
pression, acoustics,  theory  of  teaching,  staff 
notation,  and  also  in  English  grammar  and 
composition.  The  College  further  organises  a 
summer  term  of  study,  lasting  for  four  weeks 
in  vacation  time,  which  is  attended  by  teachers 
and  students  from  Great  Britain,  the  Colonies, 
etc.  The  tuition  fees  and  travelling  expenses 
of  the  majority  of  these  are  defrayed  by  means 
of  scholarships,  some  of  which  are  endowed. 
A  great  point  is  made  of  the  art  of  presenting 
facts  to  the  learner,  and  of  cultivating  the 
intelligence  as  well  as  the  ear  and  voice.  The 
students  give  model  lessons,  which  their 
teachers  criticise.  The  summer  tenn  has  been 
specially  helpful  to  organists,  ohoir-trainers, 
and  school  teachers,  and  students  who  have 
pasood  through  the  College  classes  are  now 
engaged  in  the  musical  profession  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  total  number  of  certificates 
issued  by  the  College  up  to  March  31,  1908, 
was  sUted  to  be  847,852.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  1907-^  were  iS1910,  the  payments  X1775. 
Altogetherthepublished  reports  give  an  Impree- 
sion  of  a  vast  amount  of  useful  work  carried  on 
with  thoroughness  and  spirit. 

The  College  has  over  3000  members,  and  is 
governed  by  a  council  of  sixty,  in  the  election 
of  which  every  member  has  a  vote.  The  present 
president  is  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Curwen,  F.R.A.M., 
who  succeeded  his  father,  the  founder,  in  1880; 
the  secretary  is  Mr.  Walter  Harrison,  M.A. 
Oantab.,  Mus.B.  Oxon. ;  and  the  present  offices 
are  at  27  Finsbury  Square,  London,  £.C. 
B.  B.  L. ;  with  additions  from  the  Secretary. 

TONOMETER.  [See  Sghbibueb,  vol.  iv. 
p.  251.     Also  TumNO-FoBK.] 

TONUS  PEREGRINUa  See  PsAiJiODT, 
vol.  iii.  p.  830. 

TORCULUS,  or  Cbpkaljcus.  A  Neume, 
indicating  a  group  of  three  notes,  of  which  the 
second  was  the  highest;  as  C,  D,  C.  [See  vol. 
iii.  pp.  394-6.]  w.  s.  b. 

TORELLI,  OixrsBPPE,  violinist  andcomposer, 
was  born  at  Verona  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th 
century.  He  lived  in  Bologna  from  1686  as 
leaderof  achurch  orchestra,  but  in  1701acoepted 
the  post  of  leader  of  the  band  of  the  Markgraf  of 
Brandenbuig-Anspach  at  Anspach  in  Germany, 
where  he  died  about  1708.  To  him  is  generally 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  'Concerto' — or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  the  application  of  the 
sonata-fonn  to  concerted  music.  His  most 
important  work,  the  Concert!  grossi,  op.  8, 
was  published  at  Bologna,  1709,  three  years 


earlier  than  CoreUl's  Conoertl  grossi .  They  are 
written  for  two  obbligato  violins  and  stringed 
orchestra,  and  clearly  present  the  main  features 
of  the  ooncerto-form,as  used  byCorelli,  Handel, 
and  others.  According  to  Eitner,  eight  works 
of  his  were  published — all  in  concerted  style, 
for  2,  3,  or  4  stringed  instruments,  and  the 
QutUen^Lexikon  refers  to  many  in  MS.     p.  d. 

TORQUATO  TASSO.  Lyric  drama  in  four 
acts;  libretto  by  Ferretti,  music  by  Donisetti. 
Produced  at  the  Teatro  Valle,  Rome,  in  ths 
autumn  of  1833;  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
London,  March  3,  1840.  o. 

TORRANCE,  Rxv.  Geobgb  William,  M.A., 
Mus.D.  University  of  Dublin,  bom  at  Rath- 
mines,  Dublin,  in  1835.  Educated  as  a  cho- 
rister in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  he  afterwards 
became  successively  organist  of  Blackrock, 
Dublin,  and  of  the  city  churches  of  St.  Andrew 
and  St.  Anne.  Among  his  eariier  compositions 
was  a  'Te  Deum'  and  'Jubilate,'  sung  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral.  At  nineteen  he  composed 
his  first  oratorio,  'Abraham,'  which  was  per- 
fonned  in  1855  at  the  Ancient  Concert  Booms, 
Dublin,  by  all  the  leading  musicians  of  the 
dty.  Sir  Robert  Stewart  presiding  at  the  oigan 
and  the  composer  conducting.  'Abraham '  was 
periormed  four  times  in  two  years.  It  was 
rightly  deemed  a  wonderful  work  for  a  mere 
lad  to  produce;  the  airs  were  written  after  the 
manner  of  Beethoven,  the  choruses  followed 
that  of  Handel:  of  plagiarism  there  was  none^ 
and  if  the  work  was  lacking  in  experienoe,  it 
was  yet  a  bold  and  successful  effort  for  a  boy  in 
his  teens.  In  1856  Mr.  Torrance  visited  Leipsig, 
and  during  his  studies  in  that  city  became 
acquainted  with  Moscbeles  and  other  eminent 
musicians.  Upon  his  return  he  produced  a& 
opera»  'William  of  Normandy,'  and  several 
minor  works,  some  of  which  have  since  been 
published.  In  1859  Mr.  Torrance  entered  the 
University  of  Dublin,  with  a  view  to  studyini; 
for  the  mimstry  of  the  Church  of  England; 
here  he  graduated  in  Arts  in  1864,  and  pro* 
duced  the  same  year  a  second  oratorio,  'The 
Captivity,'  to  Goldsmith's  words.  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  at  the  University  in  1867,  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1865,  and  priest  in  1866. 
[In  1867  he  returned  to  Dublin,  being  appointed 
curate  of  St.  Bride's.] 

In  1860  he  emigrated  to  Melbourne,  Victoria^ 
[when  he  held  the  curacy  of  Christ  Churchy 
S.  Yarra,  Melbourne.  Subsequently  he  held 
the  incumbencies  of  All  Saints,  Geelong;  Holy 
Trinity,  Balaclava;  and  St.  John's,  Melbourne.) 
In  1879  he  obtained  the  degrees  of  Mus.B.  and 
Mus.D.  from  Dublin  University,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  University,  the  'Acts'  publicly 
performed  for  the  degree  being,  for  Mus.B.  a 
Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  (composed  1878),  for 
Mus.D.  a  selection  from  his  oratorio  'The 
Captivity.'    He  received  an  honorary  degree 
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of  MuB.D.  ad  eundem  from  the  Melbourne 
Umveraity,  the  first  degree  oonferred  m  Music 
by  that  University. 

In  1882  Dr.  Torrance  produced  a  third 
oratorio, '  The  Revelation ' ;  this  was  performed 
with  great  success  in  Melbourne,  the  composer 
conducting.  It  is  published  by  Novello  and 
Co.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Fine  Arts 
section  of  the  '  Social  Science  Congress'  held  in 
Melbourne  in  1880,  when  he  delivered  the  open- 
ing address  on  Music,  since  published.  In  1883 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Qovemor  of  Victoria 
to  be  one  of  the  Examiners  for  the  'Clarke 
Scholarship'  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

[He  returned  to  Ireland  in  1897,  and  after 
being  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Osaory,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Pre- 
bendary of  Killamery,  and  Canon  of  St.  Canice's 
Cathedral,  Kilkenny,  in  1900 — being  also  made 
Begistrar  of  the  imited  dioceses  of  Ossory, 
Ferns,  and  Leighlin,  and  Librarian  of  St. 
Ganice's  Library.  Within  the  past  six  years 
Canon  Torrance  composed  much  sacred  and 
aecular  music,  and  his  Madrigal,  '  Dry  be  that 
tear,'  obtained  the  Molyneux  Prise  and  the 
Society's  medal,  offered  bythe  London  Madrigal 
Society  in  1903.  ICany  of  his  hymn-tunes 
obtained  wide  popularity;  and  a  Chant  Book 
for  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  completed  before 
bisdeath,  which  took  place  on  August  20, 1907, 
two  days  after  that  of  his  wife.]  B.  p.  8. ;  with 
additions  in  square  brackets  by  w.  h.  g.  r. 

TORRIAN,  jEHAif,  of  Venice,  Uved  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  and  built  in  1604  the 
oigan  of  Notre  Dame  des  Tables,  Montpellier. 
A  copy  of  the  curious  contract  may  be  seen  in 
Roret's  Mctnud  des  Faetetara  d^Orguea  (Paris^ 
1849).  v.  DB  p. 

TOSCA.  'Melodramma'  in  three  acts,  text 
byL.  lUicaand  G.  Giaoosa  (foimded  on  Sardou's 
play)|  musio  by  G.  Puccini.  Produced  at  the 
Costanai  Theatre,  Rome,  Jan.  14,  1900,  and 
«t  Covent  Garden,  July  12,  in  the  same  year. 

T08I,  PiEB  Fbancesco,  the  son  of  a  musician 
of  Bobgna,  must  have  been  bom  about  1650, 
nnoe  we  learn  from  the  translator  of  his  book 
tiiat  he  died  soon  after  the  beginning  of  George 
n.'8  reign  (1730)  above  eighty  years  old.^  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  travelled  a  great 
deal,  but  in  1693  we  find  him  in  London, 
giving  regular  concerts,'  and  from  that  time 
forward  he  resided  there  almost  entirely  till  his 
death,  in  great  consideration  as  a  singing-master 
uid  a  composer.  A  volume  in  the  Harleian 
Collection  of  the  British  Museum  (No.  1272) 
contains  seven  songs  or  cantatas  for  voice  and 
harpsichord,  with  his  name  to  them.  Galliard 
pf^^iees  his  music  for  its  exquisite  taste,  and 
vpeciaUy  mentions  the  pathos  and  expression 
of  the  recitatives.  When  more  than  seventy 
Toai  published  the  work  by  which  his  name  is 
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still  known,  under  the  modest  title  of  Opintoni 
de'  carUori  arUichi  e  moderni,  o  sieno  aaaervcunoni 
aopra  il  canto  figvrato  .  .  .  (Bologna,  1723), 
which  wastranslatedafterhisdeath  into  Elnglish 
by  GaxJjIABD — OhBervcUiana  on  the  Florid  Song, 
or  SentimenU  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Singere, 
London,  1742 — second  edition,  1743;  and  into 
German  by  Aoricola — Ardeitung  war  Singkunet, 
Berlin,  1747.  It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  sing- 
ing, in  which  the  aged  teacher  embodies  his 
own  experience  and  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
at  a  time  when  the  art  was  probably  more 
thoroughly  taught  than  it  has  ever  been  since. 
Many  of  its  remarks  would  still  be  highly 
iiseful.  G.  M . 

TOSTI,  Francbsco  Paolo,  an  Italian  com- 
poser, bom  April  9,  1846,  at  Ortona  sul  mare, 
in  the  Abruszi.  In  1858  his  parents  sent  him 
to  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Pietro  a  Majella  at 
Naples,  where  he  studied  the  violin  under  Pinto, 
and  composition  under  Conti  and  the  venerable 
Mercadante.  The  young  pupil  made  wonderful 
prog^ress,  and  was  by  Mercadante  appointed 
maeairino  or  pupil  teacher,  with  the  not  too 
liberal  salary  of  60  francs  a  month.  He  remained 
in  Naples  until  the  end  of  1869,  when,  feeling 
that  his  health  had  been  much  impaired  by 
overwork,  he  went  back  to  Ortona  with  the 
hope  of  regaining  strength.  However,  as  soon, 
as  he  got  home  he  was  taken  seriously  ill  with, 
bronchitis,  and  only  after  seven  months  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  go  to  Rome  and  resume 
work.  During  his  illness  he  wrote  *  Non  m'  ama 
pill'  and  'Lamento  d'  amore' ;  but  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  young  composer  could  induce 
a  publisher  to  print  these  songs,  which  have 
since  become  so  popular,  and  it  was  not  till 
a  considerable  time  after  they  sold  well  that  he 
di^>osedof  the  copyright  for  the  insignificant 
sum  of  £20  each.  Sgambati,  the  leader  of  the 
new  musical  school  in  Rome,  was  among  the 
first  to  recognise  Tosti's  talent,  and  in  order 
to  give  his  friend  a  fair  start  in  the  fashionable 
and  artistic  world,  he  assisted  him  to  give  a 
concert  at  the  Sala  Dante,  where  he  achieved 
a  great  success,  singing  several  of  his  own  com- 
positions,  and  a  ballad  purposely  written  for 
him  by  Sgambati,  'Eravi  im  veechio.'  The 
Queen  of  Italy,  then  Princess  Maxgherita  of 
Savoy,  was  present  and  showed  her  appreeiatioa 
by  immediately  appointing  him  as  her  teacher 
of  singing.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  Musical  Archives  of  the 
Italian  (}ourt.  It  was  in  1875  that  Signer 
Tosti  first  visited  London,  where  he  was  well 
received  in  the  best  circles,  both  as  an  artist 
and  as  a  man.  He  paid  yearly  visits  to  the 
English  capital,  and  in  1880  was  called  in  as 
teacher  of  singing  to  the  Royal  Family  of  Eng- 
land. About  that  time  he  settled. in  London; 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1908. 

He  has  written  Italian,  French,  and  English 
songs.    The   tide  of  fashion  is   full  in   his 
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favour,  yet  it  would  be  unsafe  to  deteimine 
what  place  he  will  ultimately  hold  amongst 
song  composers.  What  can  even  now  be  said 
of  him  is  that  he  has  an  elegant,  simple,  and 
facile  inspiration,  a  style  of  his  own,  a  genuine 
Italian  flow  of  melody,  and  great  skill  in  finding 
the  most  appropriate  and  never-failing  effects 
for  drawing-room  songs.  He  is  still  in  the  full 
strength  of  intellectual  power  and  life,  and  each 
new  composition  shows  a  higher  artistic  aim 
and  a  nobler  and  more  vigorous  expression  of 
thought  than  the  last.  There  is  therefore  good 
ground  to  hop>e  that  his  future  works  tOAy  win 
for  him  from  critics  of  all  nations  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  is  now  held  by  English 
and  Italian  amateurs. 

His  songs  reflect  the  advance  in  public  taste 
as  well  as  the  progress  of  his  own  artistic 
development.  They  are  very  numerous,  and 
his  Vocal  Albums,  and  fifteen  duets,  'Canti 
Popolari  Abruzsesi,'  haveenjoyed  agreat  success 
for  many  years.  Among  his  early  favourites 
in  London  are  *  For  ever,'  *  Oood-bye,'  *  Mother,' 
*At  Vespers,' '  Amore,' '  Aprile,*  *  Vorrei  morire,' 
and  'That  Day' ;  but  none  are  up  to  the  artistic 
level  of  his  later  lyrics,  such  as  'Mattinata,' 
'Serenata,'  and  many  others.  o.  ic. 

TOUCH  (Ger.  Anaehiag),  This  term  is  used 
to  express  the  manner  in  which  the  keys  of  the 
pianoforte  or  oigan  are  struck  or  pressed  by  the 
fingers.  It  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  import* 
ance,  since  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  good  touch 
that  a  satisfactory  musical  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced. Touch  on  a  keyed  instrument  is  there- 
fore analogous  to  a  good  production  of  the  voice 
on  the  part  of  a  singer,  or  to  good  bowing  on  that 
of  a  violinist. 

I.  Pianoforte.  To  the  student  of  the  piano- 
forte, cultivation  of  touch  is  not  less  necessary 
than  the  acquirement  of  rapidity  of  finger,  since 
the  manner  in  which  the  keys  are  struck 
exercises  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the 
quality  of  the  sounds  produced,  and  therefore 
on  the  effect  of  the  whole  passage.  A  really 
good  touch  implies  absolute  equality  of  the 
fingers  and  a  perfect  control  over  all  possible 
gradations  of  tone,  together  with  the  power  of 
producing  different  qualities  of  sound  at  the 
same  time,  as  in  the  playing  of  fugues,  and 
polyphonic  music  generally.  In  fact  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  pianoforte  technique,  such 
as  crispness,  delicacy,  expression,  sonority,  etc., 
depend  entirely  upon  touch. 

Generally  speaking,  pianofortemusicdemands 
two  distinct  kinds  of  touch,  the  one  adapted 
for  the  performance  of  brilliant  passages,  the 
other  for  sustained  melodies.  These  two  kinds 
are  in  many  respects  opposed  to  each  other, 
the  first  requiring  the  fingers  to  be  considerably 
raised  above  the  keys,  which  are  then  struck 
with  firmness  and  rapidity,  while  in  the  other 
the  keys  are  closely  pressed,  not  struck,  with 
more  or  less  of  weight  according  to  the  amount 


of  tone  desired.  This  quality  of  percuesion  in 
brilliant  passages  is  to  some  extent  a  character- 
istic of  modem  pianoforte-playing,  the  great 
players  of  former  times  having  certainly  used  it 
far  more  sparingly  than  at  present.  Thus  Hun^ 
mel  (Pianoforte  School)  says  that  the  fingers 
must  not  be  lifted  too  high  from  the  keys;  and 
going  back  to  the  time  of  Bach,  we  read  that 
he  moved  only  the  end  joint  of  the  fingers, 
drawing  them  gently  inwards  '  as  if  taking  up 
coin  from  a  table.'  But  the  action  of  the 
clavichords,  and  after  them  of  the  Viennese 
pianos,  was  extremely  light,  the  slightest 
pressure  producing  a  sound,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  theincreaseof  percussionhais become 
necessary  in  order  to  overcome  the  greater  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  modem  keyboard,  a 
resistance  caused  by  the  greater  size  of  the 
instruments,  and  consequent  weight  of  the 
hammers,  which  had  increased  in  the  lowest 
octave  of  Broadwood  pianos  from  2<^  oz.,  in 
1817  to  4  oz.  in  1877,  and  which,  although 
now  somewhat  less,  being,  in  1904,  3  oz.,  is  still 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  key-weights  of  the 
earliest  pianos.     (See  vol.  ii.  p.  265.) 

It  seems  possible  that  the  great  improvement 
manifested  by  modem  pianofortes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  sonority  and  sustaining  power  may  have 
given  rise  to  acertain  danger  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  second  Idnd  of  touch,  that  which  has  for 
its  object  the  production  of  beautiful  tone  in 
canJUMe,  may  be  neglected.  This,  if  it  were 
so,  would  be  very  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
very  fact  that  the  pianoforte  is  at  its  best  imable 
to  sustain  tone  equably,  renders  the  acquirement 
of  a  'singing'  touch  at  once  the  more  arduous 
and  the  more  necessary,  and  this  was  recognised 
and  insisted  upon  by  Emanuel  Bach.  For  an 
expressive  melody  to  be  hammered  out  with 
unsympathetic  fingers  of  steel  is  far  worse  than 
for  a  passage  to  lose  somewhat  of  its  sparkle 
through  lack  of  percussion.  Beethoven  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  in  an  adagio  the  fingers 
should  feel '  asif  glued  to  the  keys,'  andThalberg, 
who  himself  possessed  an  extraordinarily  rich 
and  full  tone,  writes  ^  that  a  melody  should  be 
played  'without  forcibly  striking  the  keys,  but 
attacking  them  closely,  and  nervously,  and 
pressing  them  with  energy  and  vigour.'  '  When,' 
he  adds,  'the  melody  is  of  a  tender  and  grace- 
ful character  the  notes  should  be  kneaded,  the 
keys  being  pressed  as  though  with  a  boneless 
hand  {main  disoeeie)  and  fingers  of  velvet;  the 
keys  should  be  felt  rather  than  struck.  In  an 
interestingpaper  on '  Beautyof  touch  and  tone,' 
communicated  to  the  Musical  Association  by 
Mr.  Orlando  Steed,*  the  opinion  is  maintained 
that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any  difference 
of  quality,  apart  from  greater  or  less  intensity 
of  sound,  in  a  single  note,  no  matter  how  the 
blow  may  be  struck  (though  the  author  admits 
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that  the  excessive  blow  will  produce  a  disagree- 
sble  sound).  But  it  is  shown  by  Helmholti  ^ 
that  the  timbre  or  sound-quality  of  pianoforte 
strings,  Tariation  in  which  is  caused  by  greater 
or  less  intensity  of  the  upper  partial  tones, 
depends  upon  two  conditions  among  others, 
namely,  upon  the  length  of  time  the  hammer 
remains  in  contact  with  the  string,  and  upon 
the  hardness  of  the  hammer  itself,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  nature  of  the  blow  may 
not  be  slightly  affected  in  both  these  respects 
by  differences  of  touch.  It  would  seem  possible 
that  the  greater  rebound  of  the  hammer  which 
would  be  the  consequence  of  a  sharp  blow  upon 
the  Icey  might  render  the  actual  contact  with 
the  string  shorter,  while  the  greater  force  of  the 
blow  might  compress  and  so  slightly  harden 
the  soft  surface  of  the  felt  with  which  the 
hanuner  is  covered;  and  the  natural  result  of 
both  these  supposed  changes  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  intensity  of  the  partial  tones,  and  thus 
render  the  sound  thinner  and  harder.  Moreover, 
when  the  key  is  struck  from  any  considerable 
distance  a  certain  amount  of  noise  is  always 
occasioned  by  the  impact  of  the  finger  upon  the 
surface  of  the  key,  and  this  gives  a  certain 
attack  to  the  commencement  of  the  sound,  like 
ahard consonant  before  a  vowel,  which  conduces 
to  brilliancy  of  effect  rather  than  smoothness. 
The  fact  is,  that  Touch  depends  on  so  many 
and  such  various  conditions,  that  though  its 
diversities  can  be  felt  and  recognised  by  any 
ordinarily  attentive  listener,  they  are  by  no 
means  easy  to  analyse  satisfactorily. 

In  relation  to  phrasing,  touch  is  of  two  kinds, 
legato  and  aiaceato  :  in  the  first  kind  each  finger 
is  kept  upon  its  key  until  the  moment  of  striking 
the  next;  in  the  second  the  notes  are  made 
diort  and  detached,  the  hand  being  rapidly 
raised  from  the  wrist,  or  the  fingers  snatched 
bwards  from  the  keys.  Both  kinds  of  touch 
are  fully  described  in  the  articles  on  Legato, 
Staccato,  Dash,  and  Phbasing. 

Sometimes  two  different  kinds  of  touch  are 
required  at  the  same  time  from  one  hand.  Ex. 
Ipfrom  Thalberg's '  Don  Giovanni'  Fantasia,op. 
42,  is  an  instance  of  the  combination  of  legato 
and  Mtaccato  touch,  and  Ex.  2  is  an  exercise 
recommended  by  Thalberg,  for  the  cultivation 
of  different  d^^rees  of  cantabiU  tone,  in  which 
the  large  notes  have  to  be  played  with  full 
tone,  the  others  pianOf  without  in  the  least 
spreading  the  chords. 
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An  excellent  study  on  the  same  subject  has  been 
published  by  Saint-Saens,  op.  52,  No.  2.     f.  t. 

II.  Organ.  Until  recent  times  Touch  was 
an  impossibility  upon  large  organs.  Bumey,  in 
his  TouTf  in  1772,  speaks  of  a  touch  so  heavy 
that  'each  key  requires  a  foot  instead  of  a 
finger  to  press  it  down ' ;  again  of  a  performance 
by  a  M.  Binder,  at  Dresden,  who  at  the  con- 
clusion was  in  as  violent  a  heat  with  fatigue 
and  exertion  as  if  he  had  run  eight  or  ten  miles 
full  speed  over  ploughed  fields  in  the  dog  days  I 
Of  an  organ  in  Amsterdam  he  reports  that  each 
key  required  almost  a  two-pound  weight  to  put 
it  down!  The  mechanism  of  English  organs 
was  probably  never  so  bad  as  this,  but  it  is 
said  that  Mendelssohn,  after  playing  at  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street,  was  covered  with 
perspiration.  The  pneumatic  action  has  solved 
this  difficulty.  Still  the  question  of  organ 
touch  is  complicated  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
instrument  and  the  varieties  of  mechanism. 
Many  organs  exist  with  four  keyboards  (even 
five  may  be  met  with),  and  the  necessarily 
different  levels  of  these  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  hand  in  a  uniform  position  for 
all  of  them.  It  is  rare  to  find  any  two  of  these 
mAnuab  with  a  similar  touch,  and  the  amount 
of  force  required  to  press  down  the  key  varies 
within  wide  limits.  Even  on  the  same  key- 
board the  touch  is  appreciably  heavier  in  the 
bass,  and  inequalities  occur  between  adjacent 
notes.  A  recently  regulated  mechanism  is 
sometimes  in  a  state  of  adjustment  so  nice,  that 
the  slightest  pressure  upon  the  key  produces  a 
squeak  or  wail.  This  same  mechanism  after  a 
time  will  be  so  changed  by  use  and  variations 
of  temperature  as  to  allow  of  the  key  being 
pressed  almost  to  its  limit  without  producing 
any  sound. 

These  considerations  will  show  that  the 
delicate  differences  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  pianoforte  touch  are  impossible  with  the 
organ.  Fortunately  they  are  not  needed,  but 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  touch  on  the 
organ  is  of  no  importance.  The  keys  must  be 
pressed  rather  than  struck,  but  still  with  such 
decision  that  their  inequalities  may  be  neutra- 
lised, otherwise  the  player  will  find  that  some 
notes  do  not  speak  at  all.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  organ  touch  is  the  release  of 
the  key,  which  can  hardly  be  too  decided.  The 
organ  pimishes  laxity  in  this  direction  more 
severely  than  any  instrument.  Shakes  on  the 
organ  should  not  be  too  quick;  with  the  pneu- 
matic action  they  are  sometimes  almost  impos- 
sible. Care  should  be  taken  in  playing  staccato 
passages  on  slow  speaking  stops  of  the  Gamba 
kind,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  key- 
board. The  crispness  should  be  not  in  the 
stroke  but  in  the  release  of  the  key.  It  is 
generally  said  that  the  hand  should  be  held 
rather  higher  above  the  keys  than  in  the  case 
of  the  piano,  but  as  has  been  before  pointed 
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out,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  same  position 
towards  keys  so  differently  placed  in  relation  to 
the  performer  as  the  upper  and  lower  of  four  or 
even  three  manuals. 

Modem  key-makers  have  invented  a  new 
danger  by  lessening  the  space  between  the  black 
keys,  so  that  in  a  chord  where  the  white  keys 
must  be  played  between  the  black,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  some  fingers  to  avoid  depressing  the 
adjacent  notes. 

Pedal  touch  has  within  recent  times  become 
a  possibility,  and  passages  for  the  feet  are  now 
as  carefully  phrased  as  those  for  the  fingers. 
Mendelssohn's  organ  sonatas  afford  the  earliest 
important  examples.  Freedom  in  the  ankle 
joint  is  the  chief  condition  of  success  in  this. 
The  player  must  be  warned  that  large  pipes 
will  not  speak  quickly,  and  that  a  staccato  must 
be  produced  by  allowing  the  pedal  key  to  rise 
quickly  rather  than  by  a  sharp  stroke,    w.  f*. 

TOUCH  in  bell-ringing  denotes  any  number 
of  changes  less  than  a  peal,  the  latter  term  being 
properly  used  only  for  'the  performance  of  the 
full  number  of  changes  which  may  be  rung  on 
a  given  number  of  bells.'  By  old  writers  the 
word  touch  is  used  as  equivalent  to  sound,  in 
which  sense  it  occurs  in  Massinger's  'Guardian' 
(Act  ii.  Sc.  4),  where  Severino  says  'I'll  touch 
my  horn — (blows  his  horn) .'  An  earlier  example 
will  be  found  in  the  Romance  of  Sir  Gawayne 
and  the  Green  Em'ght  (c.  1320)  line  120,  p.  4 
of  the  edition  of  1864.  The  word  appears  also 
to  have  been  used  in  English  music  during  two 
centuries  for  a  Toccata.  'A  touche  by  Mr. 
Byrd'  is  found  in  the  MS.  of  a  viiginal  piece 
in  the  British  Museum;  and  'Mr.  Kelway's 
touches,'  as  a  heading  to  several  passages  of  a 
florid  character,  appears  in  a  MS.,  probably  in 
the  handwriting  of  Dr.  B.  Cooke,  in  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  w.  b.  s. 

TOURDION,  or  TORDION.  'A  turning 
or  winding  about;  also  a  tricke  or  pranke; 
also,  the  da\mce  tearmed  a  Round.'  (Cotgrave.) 
The  early  French  dances  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  'Danses  Basses'  or  'Danses  Nobles,' 
and  'Danses  par  haut.'  The  former  of  these 
included  all  regular  dances,  the  latter  were 
mere  improvised  romps  or  'baladinages.'  The 
regular  Basse  Dance  consisted  of  two  parts,  the 
first  was  twice  repeated,  and  the  last,  or  'Tour- 
dion,'  was  probably  something  like  our  modem 
round  dances.  The  Tourdion  was  therefore  the 
French  equivalent  for  the  German  Nachtanz, 
Proportio,  or  Hoppeltanz,  and  the  Italian 
Saltarello.  [See  vol.  iv.  p.  217.]  Tabourot 
says  that  the  Tourdion  was  nearly  the  same  as 
the  Galliard,  but  the  former  was  more  rapid 
and  smooth  than  the  latter.  [See  vol.  ii.  p. 
138.]  Hence  he  defines  it  as  a  'Gaillarde  par 
terre,'t.6.agalliard  deprived  of  its  characteristic 
jumps  and  springs.  Both  dances  were  in  3- 
time.  The  following  is  the  tune  of  the  Tourdion 
given  in  the  OrchUographie. 
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Further  particulars  as  to  these  dances  may- 
be found  in  the  Provindalea  of  Antonio  de 
Arena  (1537).     [See  Tbihoris.]        w.  b.  s. 

TOURJ^E,   Eben,   Mus.D.,   father  of  the 
Conservatory  or  class  system  of  musical  in- 
struction in  America,  was  bom  at  Warwick^ 
Rhode  Island,  June  1,  1834.    His  family  being 
in  humble  circumstances  it  became  necessary 
to  put  him  to  work  at  the  early  age  of  ei|^t ; 
but  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  so  great,  that 
he  soon  became  a  laborious  student  at  the  East 
Greenwich  seminary.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
became  clerk  in  a  music  store  in  Providence, 
and  thus  had  opportunities  for  study  which 
he  did  not  fail  to  improve.     At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  opened  a  music  store  in  Fall  River, 
where  he  also  taught  music  in  the  public  schools 
and  formed  classes  in  piano,  voice,  and  organ. 
This  was  in  1851,  and  was  really  the  beginning 
of  the  class  S3rstem,  which  has  since  been  so 
largely  developed.     He  afterwards  removed  to 
Newport,  and  continued  his  work  as  oiganist 
and  choirmaster  of  Old  Trinity  Church  there, 
and  as  Director  of  the  local  Choral  Society. 
In  1859  he  founded  a  Musical  Institute  at  East 
Greenwich,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  his  ideas  regarding  class-teaching 
under  more  favourable  auspices  than  before. 
In  1863  he  visited  Europe,  in  order   to  gain 
information  regarding  the  methods  employed 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  in  conservatory 
teaching.  He  took  this  opportunity  of  studying 
with  many  eminent  masters,  amongst  others 
August  Haupt,  of  Berlin.     On  his  return  to 
America  he  removed  to  Providence,  and  estab- 
lished the  '  Providence  Conservatory  of  Munc,' 
which  had  great  success.     In  1867  he  extended 
his   work   by   founding    'The    New   England 
Conservatory  of  Music,'  in  Boston,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  time  to  keep  both  schools  in 
operation.     He   drew   roimd    him   the   most 
eminent  teachers  in  Boston,  and  placed  a  good 
musical   education  within   the   reach   of  the 
poorest  students.     In  1869  his  executive  and 
organising  abilities  were  made  use  of  by  the 
projectors  of  the  great  'Peace  Jubilee,'  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  success  of  that 
enterprise    was    largely    due    to    his    efforts. 
During  the  same  year  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Middletown 
University.     From  the  foundation  of  Boston 
University  he  was  Dean  of  the  College  of  Muato 
attached  thereto.     But  his  greatest  work  was 
the  establishment  of  the  great  Conservatory 
just  mentioned,  from  which  have  graduated 
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tbouoanda  of  pupils,  lUliDg  honourable  podtiona 
aa  teachers,  pUoiMa,  o^^niats,  and  vooUsta, 
tad  proving  themaelTea  able  uiusiciana.  He 
cfied  JD  1890.  o. 

TOURNEIflRE,  Charles  Aknouu),  bom 
at  Bordeaux,  Jan.  22,  1870,  etudied  at  the 
Paiia  Conaervattdre,  where  he  gained  first  oifian 
priae  in  1891 ;  be  afterwarda  studied  with 
mDeent  d'Indy.  He  aucceeded  Cfaar  Franok 
aa  organiat  of  Saiote-Clotilde  soon  after  com- 
ptetiDg  his  education.  He  haawritten  chamber 
music,  a  symphony,  songs,  and  (uecea  for  piano 
and  organ.  'Le  Sang  de  la  Sirtee'  for  chorua, 
aoG,  and  orchestra,  gained  the  priK  given  by 
Ihe  city  of  PnriB,  and  waa  performed  at  the 
ThMtre  Uunicipal  de  la  Qait6  on  Xov.  17, 
19M.  The  work  wu  also  given  at  Toalouae, 
leyden,  and  The  Hague.  A  lyric  tragedy  in 
aevm  scenes,  'Nittetis,'  baa  not  yet  been  per- 
fonned.  Toumemire  has  given  many  organ 
rentals,  in  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  Tike  Hague, 
Ksraeillee,  Turin,  Ll^ge,  etc.  o.  r. 

TOORS,  Bbrthold,  bom  Dec.  17,  1838,  at 
Botterdam.  His  early  instruction  was  derived 
from  his  father,  Barth*lemy  Toum  {17S7-1364) 
iriw  was  or^nist  of  the  St.  Laurence  church, 
and  from  Verhulst.  He  afterwards  studied  at 
the  Conservatoires  of  Brussela  and  Leipzig  and 
then  aeoompaniad  Prince  Qeoige  Q^tsin  to 
Suaaia,  and  remained  there  for  two  yean. 
FroD)  1861  be  resided  in  London,  writing, 
teaching,  and  playing  the  violin  in  the  band 
cf  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  and  other  good 
wcbestras.  In  1878  he  became  muocal  adviser 
and  editor  to  Hessis.  NoveUo  ic  Co.,  and  in 
that  capacity  arranged  several  important  works 
frran  the  orchestral  scorea,  such  as  Beethoven's 
Han  in  C,  four  of  Schubert^  liUaaes,  'Elijah,' 
Qounod^i 'Redemption, 'etc.  etc.,  ben  dee  writing 
the  'Primer  of  the  Violin'  in  the  series  of  that 
£im.  His  compositions  are  numerouB.  He 
wrote  for  the  piano  and  other  instruments,  and 
a  large  number  of  Bongs,  some  of  which  were 
ftty  popular.  But  his  beet  worli  is  to  be 
tDuad  in  bis  Hymn-tunes.  Anthems,  and 
Services,  for  the  Anglican  Church,  particularly 
a  Bervice  in  F  and  an  Eauter  Anthem,  'Ood 
hath  apptrinted  a  day, '  which  were  formerly  in 
gmt  demand.  He  died  in  London,  March  11, 
1897.  o. 

TOURTE,  FRANqoiB,  the  most  &mous  of 
violin-bow-makers,  bom  in  Paris  1747,  died 
them  1S39.  His  father  and  elder  brother  were 
bow-makers  also;  and  the  reputation  which 
attaches  to  the  family  name  is  not  dus  to  Fran- 
fsia  alone.  [To  Fran^^s  Tourte^  fsther  is  gen- 
erslly  attributed  the  substitution  of  the  screw 
for  the  cr^mailliere.]  Xavier  Tourtc,  the  elder 
brother,  known  in  France  as  'Tourte  I'alnfi,' 
■as  also  an  eicetlenf  workman  :  tradition  says 
Ibtt  the  brothers  oommenced  biiainesa  in  part- 
■ordiip,  Franctas  making  the  sticks,  and  Xavier 
the  nuts  and  fitting.    They  quarrelled  and 
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disM^ved  partnership,  and  each  then  set  up  lor 
himself,  Xavier  reproducing  as  well  as  he  could 
the  improvements  in  the  stick  irhich  had  been 
introduced  by  Fianfois.  The  latter  has  t>een 
called  the  Stradivari  of  the  bow :  and  there  ia 
some  truth  in  this;  tor  as  Stradivari  finally 
settled  the  model  and  fittin;^  of  the  violin,  so 
Tourte  finally  settled  the  model  and  fittings  of 
the  bow.  But  he  had  more  to  do  for  the  bow 
than  Stradivari  for  the  fiddle.  The  Cremona 
makers  before  Stradivari  bad  nearly  perfected 
the  model  of  the  violin :  it  only  remained  for 
him  to  give  it  certain  finishing  touches.  But 
Tourte,  properly  speaking,  had  no  predecessors. 
Ha  found  bow-making  in  a,  state  of  chaos,  and 
he  reduced  it  to  a  science ;  and  he  may  be  said 
to  have  invented  the  modem  bow.  Perhaps, 
the  best  idea  of  the  bows  which  wen  in  use  In 
Tourte 's  youth  may  be  gained  from  the  accom- 
panying illustmtion,  which  is  copied  from  tbe 
first  edition  of  Leoptdd  Mosart's  Violin  SehvU, 


Tio.  1 


Fia.  2. 


1756  (Fig.  1).  For  this  fearful  implement 
Tourte  substituted  tbe  bow  now  in  use  (Fig. 
2).  The  service  which  he  thus  rendered  to 
music  appears  greater  the  more  we  think  of  it ; 
for  the  Tourte  bow  greatly  facilitated  the  new- 
development  of  violin  mudc  which  began  with 
Viotti,  Rode,  and  Ereutzer.  Before  his  time 
all  the  modem  forms  of  staccato  must  have  been 
impoBohle,  and  the  nuancee  of  [nano  and  fbrt« 
extremely  limited ;  a  rawnera  eepecially  on  the 
treble  strings,  and  a  monotony  which  to  our 
ears  would  be  intolerable,  must  have  deformed 
Ihe  performances  of  the  best  of  vioUnistB.  The 
violin,  under  Tourte's  bow,  became  a  different 
instrument :  and  subsequent  bow-makers  have 
eJtclusiveiy  copied  him,  the  value  of  their  pro- 
ductions depending  on  the  Buceeas  with  which 
they  have  applied  his  principles. 

Setting  aside   for  the  moment  the  actual 
modelling  of  tbe  Tourte  stick,  an  examination 
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of  Tourte's  own  bows  proves  that  his  first  care 
was  to  select  wood  of  fine  but  strong  texture, 
and  perfectly  straight  grain,  and  his  second  to 
give  it  a  permanent  and  r^^ular  bend.  This 
was  effected  by  subjecting  it  in  a  state  of  flexion 
to  a  moderate  heat  for  a  considerable  time.  To 
apply  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  to  the  very 
marrow  of  the  stick  without  rendering  the 
exterior  brittle,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  bow-maker's  art :  cheap  and  bad  bows  have 
never  been  thoroughly  heated,  and  their  curva- 
ture is  therefore  not  permanent.  Tourte's  first 
experiments  are  said  to  have  been  made  on  the 
staves  of  old  sugar  hogsheads  from  Brazil. 
This  is  not  unlikely :  probably  the  bent  slabs 
of  Brazil  wood  employed  for  this  purpose  had 
acquired  a  certain  additional  elasticity  from  the 
combined  effect  of  exposure  to  tropical  heat  and 
the  absorption  of  the  saccharine  juices :  and  in 
connection  with  the  latter  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  dark  colour  of  the  Tourte  sticks  is  not 
wholly  attributable  to  age,  but  partly  to  some 
preparation  applied  to  them  in  the  process  of 
heating.  The  writer  cannot  agree  with  this 
suggestion,  especially  as  some  of  Tourte's  finest 
bows  are  extremely  pale  in  colour.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  elasticity 
which  he  secured  in  the  stick  by  the  choice  and 
preparation  of  the  wood  enabled  him  to  carry 
out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  method  of  bending 
the  stick  of  the  bow  the  reverse  way,  that  is, 
inwards,  and  thus  to  realise  what  had  long 
been  the  desideratum  of  violinists,  a  bow  which 
should  be  strong  and  elastic  without  being 
heavy.  By  thus  increasing  and  economising 
the  resistance  of  the  stick  he  liberated  the 
player's  thumb  and  fingers  from  much  useless 
weight.  [On  the  subject  of  the  wood  employed 
by  Tourte,  M.  F6tis  in  his  chapter  on  bows  at 
the  end  of  his  Antonio  StrcuHvari  (English 
translation  by  Mr.  John  Bishop,  1864)  says 
that  the  great  bow-maker's  indefatigable  in- 
vestigations led  him  to  experiment  in  all  kinds 
of  wood  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  about  the 
realisation  of  his  ideal.  He  soon  discovered 
that  Pemambuco  wood  alone  combined  the 
requisite  lightness  and  stiffness.  Unfortunately 
the  maritime  wars  between  France  and  England 
were  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  importation  of 
Pemambuco  wood  during  the  period — ^from 
1775  to  1780— during  which  Tourte's  most 
important  discoveries  were  made.  The  price  of 
this  wood,  used  mostly  for  dyeing  purposes, 
rose  to  nearly  five  shillings  a  pound,  and  in 
addition  to  this  pecuniary  consideration,  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  straight  billet, 
for  the  wood  is  of  a  knotty  and  crooked  growth. 
Sometimes  in  eight  or  ten  tons  of  Pemambuco 
wood  scarcely  one  piece  of  wood  suitable  for 
making  bow-sticks  can  be  found.  Owing  to 
this  scarcity  of  material  during  the  period  of 
Tourte's  greatest  creative  activity  he  was  com- 
pelled to  charge  high  prices  for  his  bows.]    By 


a  series,  no  doubt,  of  patient  experiments,  he 
determined  the  right  curvature  for  the  stick, 
and  the  rule  for  tapering  it  gradually  towards 
the  point,*  so  as  to  have  the  centre  of  gravity 
in  the  right  place,  or  in  other  words  to  'balance' 
properly  over  the  string  in  the  hand  of  the 
player.  He  determined  the  true  length  of  the 
stick,  and  the  height  of  the  point  and  the  nut, 
in  all  which  particulars  the  bow-makers  of  his 
time  seem  to  have  erred  on  the  side  of  excess. 
[Previously  to  the  year  1775,  nothing  had  been. 
determined  regarding  the  length,  weight,  and 
condition  of  equilibrium  of  the  bow.  Tourte's 
penetration,  Mded  by  the  actual  experience  of 
the  virtuosi  of  his  day,  enabled  him  to  decide 
the  most  perfect  proportions  of  the  bow  to  be 
between  29*134  and  29*528  inches  in  length 
including  the  button.  He  decreased  the  dia- 
meter up  to  the  head,  giving  a  difference  of 
•13  inches  between  the  extremities,  and  also 
determined  the  distance  of  the  hair  from  the 
stick  by  the  heights  of  the  head  and  rest.] 
Lastly,  he  invented  the  method  of  spreading 
the  hairs  and  fixing  them  on  the  face  of  the 
nut  by  means  of  a  movable  band  of  metal 
fitting  on  a  slide  of  mother-of-pearl.  The  bo^ 
as  we  have  it,  is  therefore  the  creation  of  the 
genius  of  Tourte. 

Tourte's  improvements  in  the  bow  were 
effected  after  1775.  Tradition  says  that  he 
was  materially  assisted  in  his  work  by  the 
advice  of  Viotti,  who  arrived  in  Paris  in  1782. 
Nothing  is  more  likely ;  for  only  an  accomplished 
violinist  could  have  fomtiulated  the  demands 
which  the  Tourte  bow  was  constructed  to 
satisfy.  Viotti  no  doubt  contributed  to  bring 
the  Tourte  bow  into  general  use,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  quickly  drove  the  old  barbarous 
bows  completely  from  the  field,  and  that  in 
Paris  there  at  once  arose  a  school  of  bo^-makeis 
which  has  never  been  excelled. 

For  the  excellent  bows  which  thus  became  for 
the  first  time  obtainable,  violinists  were  willing 
to  pay  considerable  sums.  Tourte  charged  12 
louis  d'or  for  his  best  bows  mounted  in  gold. 
As  the  makers  increased  in  number  the  prices 
fell ;  but  the  extreme  rarity  of  fine  Pemambuco 
wood  perfectly  straight  in  grain  has  always 
contributed  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  very 
best  bows.  Tourte's  bows,  of  which  during  a 
long  life  he  made  an  immense  number,  are 
common  enough;  but  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  almost  equally  good  ones  which 
were  made  by  his  successors,  only  extraordinary 
specimens  fetch  very  high  prices.  A  very  fine 
Totui»  has  been  recently  sold  for  £30 :  common 
ones  vary  in  price  from  £5  to  £10.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  violinists  as  to  Tourte's  merits. 
His  bows  are  universally  preferred  to  all  others : 


absdainB  In  geometrleal  proportion. 
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•nd  tbey  Aaw  no  ngns  of  wearini;  out.  Tourte 
nerersUmped  his  bows.  GeDuine  ones  are  so 
linKs  found  Btamped  with  the  lume,  hut  thia 
ia  the  work  of  aonie  other  hand.  His  origi 
nuta  are  usually  of  tortoise  shell,  finely  mounted 
in  gDM,  but  wanting  the  metallic  elide  on  the 
■tick,  which  was  introduced  by  Lupot. 

like  Sbadivsri  and  Nicholas  Amatj,  Tourte 
oootinUHl  to  work  to  within  a  very  few  yeara 
of  his  death,  at  an  advanced  age.  His  atelier 
was  on  the  fourth  floor  of  No.  10,  Quai  do 
rCeole :  after  making  bows  all  day  he  would 
descend  In  the  evening,  and  recreate  himself  by 
angling  for  gudgeon  in  the  Seine.  His  pa 
tnl  career  came  to  an  end  in  April  1835,  in 
tighty-eighth  year  —  nearly  the  same  age  as 
that  attained  by  the  two  famous  violin^nakers 
of  Cremona  ^love  mentioned.  [See  Bow, 
vol  i.  p.  376.]    E.  J.  p.;   with  additions  by 

TOVEY,  Donald  Francis,  the  son  of  an 
Eton  master,  the  Rev.  Duncan  Crooks  Tovey, 
wu  born  at  Eton,  July  17,  1375,  and  at  an 
extraordinarily  early  age  showed  musical  pre- 
cocity, being  able  in  his  fourth  year  to  mng 
■tnght  quite  correctly.  Up  to  the  age  of  nine- 
t«eQ  his  education,  both  mu^cal  and  gener^, 
was  in  the  hands  of  UisB  Sophie  Wdsse,  who 
traiEMd  him  for  the  career  of  a  friaiUBt.  (In 
afleryeais  he  had  advice  and  helpfrora  Deppe, 
but  wu  never  his  pupil.)  As  he  had  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  not  being  expitnted 
SB  a  prodigy,  bis  powers  were  allowed  to 
devetop  naturally,  and  his  encyclopedic  know- 
ledge of  the  music  of  Bach  was  already  mani- 
fested in  his  teens,  when  he  played  the  thirty 
TwiatioaB  from  memory.  His  playing  of  the 
ax-part  'Ricercar'  from  the  ' Hustkalisches 
Opfer'  is  perhaps  his  greatest  achievement  as 
a  pianist.  As  enriy  as  the  age  of  right  years 
Iw  began  to  eompoae  works  in  sonata  form, 
and  soon  was  allowed  to  learn  counterpoint, 
St  Walter  Parratt  being  his  teacher.  He 
nbaequently  studied  with  James  Higgs,  and 
when  he  was  thirteen  had  a  few  lessons  from 
Sr  Hubert  Parry.  In  June  1894  he  was 
elected  Lewis  Nettleship  scholar  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  graduated  in  classical 
hmours  in  1898.  In  1894  he  had  ^ven  a  con- 
cert at  Windsor,  at  wluch  be  was  assisted  by 
Joachim,  who  took  the  keenest  interest  in  bis 
artistic  development,  often  bearing  testimony 
tolbe phenomenal  nature  of  Tovey's  ^fls.  He 
de6nitely  entered  the  musoal  profession  in  1900, 
•rbeo  he  gave  a  aeriee  of  four  concerts  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  at  which  several  of  his  own 
conpositions  were  given.  Two  more  sets  of 
toncerts  were  (pven  in  1901,  and  in  1901-2 
lie  gave  concerts  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  A 
"«W  important  concert,  with  orchestra,  in 
November  1903,  showed  his  powers  of  orcbes- 
tralion  in  his  own  pianoforte  concerto  which 
Poduced  a  strong  impresdon ;  it  wascoadijcted 


by  Mr.  Wood  and  played  by  the  composer,  and 
was  repeated  under  Richter  in  1906. 

The   list  of  his  compostions  is  as  follows 
(only  thoee  with  an  asterisk  are  published) : — 


TOWER.  A  group  of  organ  [npes  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  turret  or  tower.  T.  m. 

TOWER  DRUMS,  THE.  Handel  frequently 
borrowed  a  pair  of  kettledrume  from  the  Mag  ter- 
Qeneral  of  the  Ordnance  for  his  own  perform- 
ances of  his  oratorios;  and  as  they  were  kept 
in  the  Tower  of  Iiondon,  they  were  usually 
■  called  '  the  Tower  Drums.'  They  were  in  f  re- 
queot  request  after  bis  death,  including  tho 
Commanoration  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1784.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  account  of  this 
Festival,  says  they  were  taken  by  M&rlborougb 
at  the  battle  of  HaEplaquet  in  1709. 

A  much  larger  pair,  39  and  35  tnchea  in 
diameter,  weretnade  expressly  forthat  Festival 
from  the  design  of  a  Mr.  Aabridge,  of  Drury 
Lane  orchestra,  and  have  since  obtuned  the 
name  of  'Tower  Drums,'  from  a  notion  that 
the  head  of  one  of  them  was  made  from  the 
skin  of  a  lion  in  the  Tower  menagerie.  These 
drums  came  into  the  posaeedon  of  the  late 
T.  P.  Chipp,  the  well-known  kettledrummer, 
and  on  the  sale  of  his  instrmnents  were  bought 
hy  H.  Potter  A  Co.,  military  musical  Instrument 
makers.  They  added  a  brass  T-shaped  key  to 
each  tunlng-sc[«w,  and  presented  them  (1884) 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  who  placed 
them  in  their  large  orchestra. 

Larger  drums  were  made  for  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society  (47  and  43  inches  in  diameter), 
but  no  tone  can  be  got  from  suob  overgrown 
instruments.  y.  db  p. 

TOWERS,  John,  bom  at  Salford,  Feb.  18, 
183B,  was  for  six  years  choir-boy  in  Manchester 
Cathedral,  in  1S5S  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Hudc,  London,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  pupil  of  A.  B.  Marx  in  Berlin,  where  be 
remained  for  more  than  two  years,  at  the  same 
time  with  J.  K.  Paine  and  A.  W.  Thayer.  He 
then  returned  to  England,  and  after  a  residence 
oF  two  years  in  Brighton,  settled  at  Manchester, 
as  choiimaster,  eonductor,  and  organist.     He 
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eonducted  the  Aiderley  Edge,  Fallowfield,  and 
Rochdale  Orpheus  Glee  Societies,  the  last  named 
Mng  one  of  the  most  successful  choirs  in 
Lancashire,  and  was  organist  to  St.  Stephen's, 
Chorlton  on  Medlock.  Besides  a  few  musical 
trifles,  Mr.  Towers  has  published  a  chronological 
list  of  Beethoven's  worlcs  (Muncal  Directory, 
1871),  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  Morialiiy 
o/Miuieians,  a  List  of  Eminent  Mueiciana,  etc. 
etc.  He  was  also  a  more  or  less  regular  contribu- 
tor to  the  press.  [He  went  to  America,  and  in 
1890  was  appointed  director  of  the  vocal  depart- 
ment in  the  School  of  Music  at  Indianapolis,  and 
two  years  afterwards  to  Utica  Gonservatorium. 
Brit.  Mu8.  Biog.]  o. 

TOY  SYMPHONY  (Gcr.  Kinderain/onie; 
Fr.  La  Foire  dee  En/ctntaf  or  Symphanie  Bur- 
leaque).  The  English  name  by  which  a  certain 
work  of  Haydn's  is  known.  A  tradition  which 
there  is  no  reasonable  cause  for  doubting  says 
that  the  composer  got  seven  toy  instruments  at 
a  fair  at  Berchtesgaden,  and  taking  them  to 
Esterhils,  summoned  some  of  his  orchestra  to 
an  important  rehearsal.  When  they  found  that 
they  were  expected  to  play  a  new  symphony 
upon  these  toys  (the  only  real  instruments  in 
the  score  are  two  violins  and  a  double  bass)  the 
most  experienced  musicians  in  the  band  failed 
to  keep  their  time  for  laughing.  The  original 
parts  are  entitled  'Sinfonia  Berchtolsgadensis' ; 
the  toy  instruments  employed  are  a  'cuckoo' 
playing  £  and  G,  a  trumpet  and  drum  in  G,  a 
whistle,  a  triangle,  and  a  'quail'  in  F.  There 
are  three  movements,  the  last  of  which  is  played 
three  times  over,  faster  and  faster  each  time. 
The  symphony  is  in  C  major,  and  was  written 
in  1788.  [See  Pohl's  Haydn,  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  etc.] 
Andreas  Romberg  wrote  a  symphony  for  much 
the  same  instruments,  with  the  addition  of  a 
pianoforte  duet,  a  rattle,  and  a  bell.  He  at- 
tempts more  elaborate  modulations  than  Haydn 
ventures  to  use,  but  his  symphony  lacks  the 
fun  and  freshness  of  the  older  master's  work, 
although  his  slow  movement,  an  Adagio  lament- 
abile,  is  very  humorous.  Mendelssohn  wrote 
two — the  first  for  Christmas  1827,  for  the  same 
orchestra  as  Haydn's,  the  second  for  Christmas 
1828.  Both  seem  to  have  vanished.  [See 
vol.  iii.  pp.  119,  120.]  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor 
has  written  one  for  piano  and  toys  which  is  not 
infrequently  played.  m. 

TRABACI,  GiovAKNi  Maria,  a  Neapolitan 
by  birth,  appears  in  1603  as  organist  to  the 
Royal  Chapel  at  Naples,  and  somewhat  later  as 
Magister  Capellae.  His  publications  consist  of 
several  books  of  masses,  psalms,  motets,  and 
madrigals,  hardly  any  of  which,  however,  seem 
to  be  preserved  complete ;  but  they  also  include 
two  books  of  organ  pieces,  one  described  in  the 
title  as  containing  Ricercate,  Canzone  francese, 
Capricci,  Canti  fenni,  Gagliarde,  Partite  diverse, 
Toccate  didurezze  e  ligature,  Consonanze  Stra- 
vaganti,  opere  tutte  da  Sonare  a  4  v.,  Lib.  1, 


1603 ;  the  other,  Ricercate  ed  altri  varii  Capricci 
oon  100  versi  sopra  li  otti  finali  ecclesiastici, 
Napoli,  1615.  From  the  first  of  these  organ 
books  L.  Torchi  in  '  L' Arte  Musicale  in  Italia' 
vol.  iii.  has  reprinted  some  short  pieces,  two  of 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  somewhat  crude 
attempts  of  the  time  in  the  onployment  of  dis- 
sonances and  chromatic  harmony.  The  first 
piece,  'Terzo  tono  oon  tre  Fughe,'  which  is  dia- 
tonic enough,  hardly  appears  to  be  transcribed 
or  at  least  printed  correctly.  The  answers  and 
the  theme  do  not  correspond.  J.  r.  m. 

TRACKER.  A  thin  flat  strip  of  wood  used 
in  the  mechanism  of  an  organ  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  motion  from  one  portion  of  the  in- 
strument to  another.  A  tracker  differs  from  a 
sticker  in  the  fact  that  a  tracker  pulls,  while  a 
sticker  pushes;  while  therefore  a  tracker  can  be 
flat  and  thin,  a  sticker  is  round  and  rigid.  For 
example,  if,  when  one  end  of  a  key  is  pressed 
down  it  raises  a  sticker  at  its  other  end,  it  is 
dear  that  the  sticker  will  push  up  a  lever  at  a 
higher  level ;  but  the  other  end  of  the  lever  at 
the  higher  level  will  of  course  descend,  and  to 
this  therefore  must  be  attached  a  tracker.  It 
will  be  evident  also  that  a  sticker,  having  only 
to  remain  in  an  upright  position,  can  be  kept  in 
its  plaoesimply  by  means  of  a  bit  of  wire  inserted 
at  each  end  and  passing  loosely  through  holes  in 
the  ends  of  the  levers.  But  a  tracker  having  to 
pull  and  be  pulled  is  provided  at  each  end  with 
a  tapped  or  threaded  wire  which  when  passed 
through  the  hole  in  the  lever  is  secured  by  a 
leather  button.  In  all  cases  noisy  action  is 
prevented  by  the  insertion  of  a  layer  of  cloth  or 
some  other  soft  material.  Trackers  are  generally 
made  of  pine-wood  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  and  from  one-third  to  a  half  of  an 
inch  in  width.  The  length  of  trackers  varies  of 
course  according  to  circumstances;  in  long 
'actions'  or  extended  'movements'  (as  for 
example,  whenmechanism  is  taken  under  a  floor 
or  up  a  wall)  they  are  sometimes  twelve  or  more 
feet  in  length ;  in  such  cases  they  are  foimed  of 
two  or  more  parts  joined  together  by  wire.  In 
order  to  prevent  long  trackers  from  swinging 
about  laterally  when  in  use  they  are  often  made 
topassthrougharegisterorthinboard  containing 
holes  of  suitable  size  lined  with  cloth.  A  tracker 
may  convey  motion  from  any  part  of  an  instru- 
ment to  another,  but  its  final  function  is  to  lower 
the  pvU-dovm  and  let  air  pass  through  the  pallet 
into  the  pipe.  [Modem  trackers  are  sometimes 
round  in  section.]  j.  s. 

TRACKER,  Pneumatic  Action.  See  vol. 
iii.  p.  660. 

TRACTULUS.  The  Ouidon  or  Sign  used 
at  the  end  of  a  Stave  to  indicate  the  note  with 
which  the  next  Stave  b^ns.  (In  English  it 
is  called  a  Direct.)  w.  s.  R. 

TRACTUS.  The  position  of  the  Tract  in  the 
Latin  service  has  already  been  indicated  (see 
Gregorian  Music).     In  character  it  differs 
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from  the  other  elaiBes  of  plain-song  of  the  Mass 
and  U  probably  a  survival  of  old  ways  which 
has  been  retained  for  penitential  occasions 
though  superseded  elsewhere.  A  tract  consists 
of  apsalmorexcerpt  from  a  psahn  sung  between 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel  in  chorus  with  no  solo 
or  alternation.  In  practice  nearly  all  tracts 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  two  classes,  the  first 
of  which  utilises  a  plastic  melody  of  the  2nd 
mode  and  the  second  a  similar  melody  of  the 
8th  mode.  Specimens  of  the  latter  are  given 
here  showing  a  comparison  of  the  opening  parts 
of  three  of  the  Tracts  of  Easter  Even. 
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The  first  then  repeats  the  last  two  divisions  (b 
and  c)  to  the  remaining  words  left  over  from 
Terse  one.     Verse  two  then  proceeds  thus : — 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  treatment  is  quite 
methodical,  and  each  verse  is  set  to  a  melody  in 
three  divisions,  each  of  which  consists  of  (a)  an 
intonntion,  (&)  a  recitation,  and  (c)  a  cadence. 
(See  Inflexion.)  w.  h.  f. 

TRAETTA,  Tommabo  Michxle  Fkancbsco 
Savsrio,  an  Italian  composer  of  the  18th 
oentury.  Until  recently  it  was  believed  that 
bis  name  was  Trajetta,  and  the  date  of  his 
Mrth  May  19,  1727;  but  the  certificate  of 
birth  published  by  the  Gaszetta  MtuieaU  di 
MHano  of  1879,  No.  30,  settles  beyond  question 
that  he  was  the  legitimate  son  of  Filippo 
Traetta  and  AnnaTeresta  Plasanti,  and  was 
bom  in  the  year  1727,  on  March  30,  'ad  hore  16' 
in  the  morning  at  Bitonto  (Terra  di  Baii).  At 
eleven  years  of  age  he  became  pupil  of  Durante 
at  the  'Oonservatorio  di  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto' 
at  Naples,  to  which  institution  he  belonged 
ontil  the  autumn  of  1748,  when  we  find  him 
teaehing  singing,  and  occasionally  writing  some 


sacred  music  for  several  churches  of  Naples. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  tried  his  hand  at  the 
stage,  and  his  first  opera,  *  Famace,'  produced  at 
the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  Nov.  4, 1751,  met  with 
such  success  that  he wasforthwith  commissioned 
to  compose  six  more  operas  for  the  same  house. 
Of  these  nothing  is  known,  except  the  title  of 
one,  'I  pastori  felid,'  1753;  yet  they  were 
probably  not  less  successful  than  'Famace,' 
since  his  name  spread  rapidly,  and  he  received 
engagements  at  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,  Turin, 
Verona,  Parma,  etc.  Qoldoni  and  Metastasio 
did  not  disdain  to  write  librettos  for  him; 
Goldoni  a  comic  opera '  Buovo  d'Antona'  (Flor- 
ence, 1756);  and  Metastasio  'L'Olimpiade' 
(Verona,  1758).  Towards  the  end  of  1759 
Traetta  accepted  the  appointment  of  Maestro 
di  Gappella  and  teacher  of  singing  to  the 
Princesses,  offered  to  him  by  Don  Filippo, 
Infanta  of  Spain,  and  Duke  of  Pama.  The 
first  opera  he  composed  for  the  Ducal  Theatre 
of  Parma  was  'Solimano'  (Carnival,  1759), 
followed  in  the  spring  by  'Ippolito  ed  Arida.' 
This  appears  to  have  beena  masterpiece,  as  both 
the  Duke  and  the  audience  were  exceedingly 
pleased  with  it,  and  on  its  reproduction  six  yean 
laterforthewedding  of  the  Princess  Maria  Luisa 
with  Charles  III.,  Ellng  of  Spain,  a  life  pension 
was  granted  to  the  composer.  In  1 759  and  1 760 
Traetta  went  twice  to  Vienna  to  witness  the 
performance  of  two  operas  purposely  writtenfor 
the  Austrian  capital, '  Ifigenia  in  Aulide '  ( 1 759), 
and  'Armida'  (1760). 

In  1765,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke,  Traetta 
left  Parma  and  settled  in  Venice,  as  prindpal 
of  the  'Conservatorio  dell'  Ospedaletto.'  He 
held  the  appointment  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  resigned  it  on  the  invitation  of  Catherine 
II.  of  Russia,  to  succeed  Qaluppi  as  'Maestro 
di  Corte.'  The  severe  climate  of  Russia,  how- 
ever, did  not  agree  with  the  Italian  maestro; 
in  1775  he  gave  up  his  position,  and  accepted 
an  engagement  in  London,  where,  however,  he 
was  not  very  successful,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
fiirm  hold  which  Sacchlni  had  taken  of  the 
English  public.  He  accordingly  returned  to 
Naples,  but  the  climate  of  Russia  and  the  anxi- 
eties of  London  had  impaired  both  his  health 
and  his  genius,  and  the  few  operas  he  wrote 
before  his  death  show  that  the  spring  of  hia 
imagination  was  dried  up.  He  died  in  Venice 
on  April  6,  1779,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Assunta,  where  the  following 
epitaph  Is  engraved  on  his  tomb: 

THOMAE  TRAJETTA 

BlTUNTl  NATO 

soBumoHiB  irosicEfl  PBSinssiiio 

HUJUS  CHORI 
AD  AMPLITUDINBM  ARTIB  BUAS 
nraTAURATORI  MODERATOHI 
OPTIIfS  MKBITO 
AIRfO  BALUTIB  MDCCLZXIX 
AXTATI8  BUAB  UI 
TTTA  FUNCTO 

MONiiMsiiTuii  posrruH. 
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Though  TivetU  wu  gifted  with  great  iotelli- 
gence,  uid  hia  muaic  is  full  of  vigour  and  not 
wanting  in  a  certain  dramatic  power,  yet  his 
works  are  now  entirely  forgotten.'  Bumey, 
Oalvani,  Gross,  Florimo,  uid  CI  ^meot  all  praise 
him,  and  Florimo  even  finds  in  Iiitti  a  tendency 
towards  the  same  dramatio  expreaaloii  and 
dignity  in  the  musical  treatment  of  the  libretto 
that  a  few  years  afterwards  made  the  name  of 
Gluck  immortal.  However  this  may  be,  nobody 
can  deny  that  Traetta  had,  as  a  man,  a  very 
peculiar  character,  an  extraordinary  estimation 
of  his  own  talent,  and  an  unusual  readiness  [n 
making  it  clear  to  everybody:  'Traetta,'  says 
Florimo, '  at  the  first  performance  of  the  operas, 
when  presiding  at  the  liavicembalo,  as  was 
customary  at  that  time,  convinced  of  the  worth 
of  his  works,  and  persuaded  of  the  special  im- 
portance of  some  pieces,  —  was  in  the  habit  ot 
turning  towards  the  audience  and  saying: 
Ladie*  and  genHmnen,  look  thatp,  and  pay 
attention  to  Ait  puce.' 

Subjoined  is  a  catalogue  of  bis  works. 
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TRAMIDAMENTE.  This  strange  direction, 
with  ans»i(wft  below  it  as  its  German  equivalent, 
is  found  at  the  Recitative  with  the  Trumpets 
in  the  'Agnus'  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  in 
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the  old  score  (Scbotts).  In  the  new  edition  of 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel  it  appears  as  'Umidamente,* 
which  is  good  Italian,  and  is  the  tranalatioii  of 

'angstlich'  —  with  distress.  a. 

TRANQUILLO,  an  Italian  term,  meaning 

'calmly,'  'quietly.'  The  nottumo  in  Mendels- 
aobn's  'Midsummer  Night's  Dt^am'  music  la 
marked  'Con  moto  tranquillo.'  a. 

TRANSCRIPTION.  I.  A  term  which  in  its 
strict  meaning  should  be  the  exact  equivalent 
of  Akranoeiient,  but  which  In  practice  implies 

production,  dnce  the  transcriber  rarely  if  ever 
fails  to  add  something  of  his  own  to  the  work 
he  selects  for  treatment.  Among  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  transcription  in  this  sense  are 
the  versions  ot  tunes,  sacred  and  secular,  con- 
tained in  the  VutaiNAL  Books,  which  no  doubt 
were  executed  to  order,  or  to  show  oCf  the  skill 
of  aome  illustrious  performer-  It  is  curious  to 
notice  how  constant  fashion  has  been  in  its 
adherence  to  this  form  of  munc.  William 
Babell's  harpBichord  lessons  upon  the  favourite 
opera  airs  of  Handel's  time  are  of  the  same  or- 
der, artistically  speaking,  as  Thalberg's '  Home, 
sweet  home,'  or  any  other  piece  of  the  class  in 
modem  days.  Earnest  musicians  seem  always 
to  have  viewed  these  productJons  with  the  same 
disapproval.  Bumey's  opinion  of  Babell  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  passage  which  may  most  profitably 
be  studied  In  this  connection  (Hitl.  vol.  iv.  p. 
648).  Here  and  there,  of  course,  an  to  be 
found  transcriptions  which  comdst  of  sometliing 
besides  unmeaning  runs  and  brilliant  passages, 
and  which  even  help  to  elucidate  the  intention 
of  the  original  composition.  Among  Lisit'a 
versions  of  Schubert's  songs,  there  ue  a  few, 
such  as  the  'Ertkoulg,'  of  which  this  may  be 
said,  but  in  8[Hteof  such  brilliant  exceptions  as 
this  the  form  cormot  be  regarded  with  unmixed 
eatisfactioo.  Tberearo instances, too  numerous 
to  mention,  of  transcriptions  ot  well-ltnown 
pieces  for  instruments  utterly  Inadequate  to 
their  performance;  none  are  more  amusing 
than  those  versions  of  the  'Hallelujah  Chorus' 
quoted  in  the  Mumcal  Tima  for  1901,  p.  468, 
for  two  flutes,  for  concertina,  and  for  harp  and 
pianoforte. 

II.  The  more  useful  Idnd  of  transcription  ia 
that  which,  by  compression  and  condensation, 
presents  the  principal  features  of  a  oomporitioa 
for  the  student's  guidance  In  such  a  way  that 
they  can  be  performed  on  the  organ,  piano- 
forte, or  other  solo  instrument.    <See  Aboangb- 

TRAN8FORMATION  OF  THEMES.    Sao 

METAHOEFHOBie,  vol.  ill.  p.  184. 

TRANSITION  is  a  muaic^  term  which  has 
several  different  senses.  It  is  most  oommonly 
used  in  a  vague  way  as  synonymous  with 
modulation.  Some  writers,  wishing  to  limit 
it  more  strictly,  use  it  for  the  actual  moment 
of  passage  from  one  key  to  another;  and  again 
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it  is  sometimes  used  to  distinguish  those  short 
subordinate  flights  out  of  one  key  into  another, 
which  are  so  often  met  with  in  modem  music, 
from  the  more  prominent  and  deliberate  changes 
of  key  which  foim  an  important  feature  in  the 
structure  of  a  movement.  The  following  ex- 
ample from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  Bt^,  op.  106, 
is  an  illustration  of  the  process  defined  by  this 
latter  meaning  of  the  term;  the  transition 
being  from  Ff  minor  to  G  major  and  back:  — 


See  HoDULATioK.  a  h.  h.  p. 

TRANSPOSING  INSTRUMENTS.  This  is 
a  name  often  given  to  those  wind  instruments 
for  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  player's  conven- 
ience in  reading,  the  parts  are  written  in  one 
key  wliile  the  instrument  sounds  in  another. 
Players  of  the  clarinet,  cor  anglais,  horn,  and 
trumpet,  among  the  ordinary  orchestral  instru- 
mentSy  are  required  to  play  from  parts  which 
indicate  the  physical  production  of  certain 
notes,  not  their  accurate  sound.  Thij  practice 
ia  objected  to  by  a  certain  class,  but,  though  a 
ehange  would  relieve  the  average  score-reader 
of  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  uncertainty,  yet 
the  greater  responsibility  which  would  be  given 
to  the  players  in  the  orchestra  would  probably 
mean  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  in  the  way  of 
xehearsals.     See  vol.  iv.  p.  389.  m. 

TRANSPOSING  KEYBOARDS.  Before 
pianoforte  accompaniments  were  set  out  in  full 
notation,  the  practice  of  which,  as  Dr.  W.  H. 
Cummings  has  shown,'  was  first  due,  about 
1780-90,  to  Domenioo  Corri  of  Edinbuigh,  the 
entire  accompaniment,  at  that  time  the  most 
important  study  in  keyboard  playing,  was  from 
the  figured  bass  stave,  known  as  'Figured,' 
*  Through'  or  'Thorough'  bass.  From  the 
varying  natural  pitch  of  voices,  transposition 
was  a  necessary  and  much  cultivated  resource, 
and  if  the  chromatic  keyboard  had  been  origin- 
ally contrived  to  restore  the  chromatic  genua 
of  the  Greeks,  it  was  certainly  very  soon  after 
permanently  adopted  to  facilitate  the  practice 
of  transposition.  But  the  difficulties  of  the 
process  seem  to  have  very  early  prompted  the 
alternative  of  a  shifting  keyboard,  applied  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  diatonic  arrangement  of 
i  igdteP»ocMd<n09  of  Ou  Mmlfiei  Amdatkm,  1880-«1, 


the  keys,  which  in  the  16th  century  was  still  to 
be  met  with  in  old  organs :  in  other  words,  what- 
ever the  key  might  be,  to  play  apparently  inC. 
The  oldest  authority  on  the  oigan  extant  is  the 
blind  organist  of  Heidelberg,  Arnold  Schlick, 
who  in-1511  published  the  Spiegd  tier  Orgdmacher 
und  Organieten,  of  which  only  one  copy  is  now 
known  to  exist.^  Schlick  is  quoted  by  Sebastian 
Virdung,  who  also  published  his  book  in  1511, 
and  (2nd  cap.  p.  19,  Berlin  reprint,  p.  87)  has 
an  interesting  passage  on  transposing  oigans, 
which  we  will  freely  translate. 

When  an  organ  in  itself  tuned  to  the  right  pitch  can 
be  shifted  a  tone  higher  or  lower,  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  both  organist  and  singerB.  I  have  heard  vears 
ago  of  a  Positive  so  made,  but  I  only  know  ot  one 
complete  origan,  and  that  one  I  use  daily,  which  to- 
gether with  Its  positive,  two  back  manuals,  pedals, 
and  all  its  many  and  rare  registers,  may  be  shifted 
higher  and  back  again  as  often  as  necessity  requires. 
For  some  chapels  and  Binders  ctd  Cantutn  Meneura- 
biletn  such  a  contrivance  is  specially  useful.  Two 
masses  or  Magnificats  may  be  in  the  Bame  tone,  and 
set  in  the  same  notation  of  line  and  space,  and  vet 
it  may  be  desirable  to  sing  the  one  a  note  higher 
than  the  other.  Say  both  masses  are  in  the  Sixth 
Tone  with  Clef  C;  the  counter  baas  gcnng  an  octave 
loweN  —  in  the  other  the  ooimter  baas  goes  a  note  at 
more  lower,  to  B  or  A,4  which  are  too  low  for  bass 
singers,  and  their  vcnces  heard  against  others  would 
be  too  weak,  if  it  were  not  poasible  to  sing  the  part  a 
note  higher.  Now  in  the  first  mass  the  counter  bass  in 
C  can  be  played  on  an  organ  as  set,  but  the  other  de- 
mands transposition  to  D,  with  the  semitones  Ft  and 
CS,  which  to  those  who  have  not  practised  it,  is  hard 
and  impossible.  So  therefore,  with  an  oi]p(an,  as  de- 
scribed, the  organist  may  go  on  playing  m  C  (G-sol- 
fa-ut)  on  the  keyboard,  although  the  pipes  are  in 
D  (I>-larsol-re).5 

We  may  assume  that  in  course  of  time  the 
increasing  skill  of  oiganists  rendered  mechani- 
cal transpositions  unnecessary,  since  for  the 
oigan  we  hear  no  more  about  them ;  but  for  the 
harpischord  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  the 
16th  and  following  centuries.  Praetorius  (a.d. 
1619)  speaks  of  transposing  clavieymbals 
(harpsichords)  which  by  shifting  the  keyboard 
oould  be  set  two  notes  higher  or  lower,  and  de- 
scribes a  'Universal-Clavicymbal'  capable  of 
gradual  transposition  by  semitones  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  fifth.  Bumey  in  his  musical  tour  met 
with  two  transposing  harpsichords;  one  a  Qer- 
man  one,  made  under  the  direction  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  at  Venice;  the  other  (a  Spanish  one, 
also  with  movable  keys)  at  Bologna,  belonging 
to  Farinelli.  [See  the  writer's  History  of  the 
Pianoforte,  pp.  87,  88,  for  a  description  of  the 
late  Sir  Bernard  Samuelson's  interesting 
Ruckers  harpsichord.  Also  p.  83,  for  Van 
Blankenbuig's  account  of  such  transpositions.] 

Considering  the  musical  knowledge  and  skill 
required  to  transpose  with  facility  beyond  a 
supposititious  change  of  signature  and  corre- 
sponding alteration  in  reading  the  accidentals, 
as  from  C  to  C^  or  Ct^ ;  it  might  appear  strange 

•  Reprinted  In  tbe  MonaMtfte  /ia  MvtHtaaehtdite, 
B^Di  19^BT  edited  wlm  explanatory  notes  oy  Heir 
Hooeri Eltoer.       ^  ..^   ^        .  -  ^  .     .^     .. 


3  To  the  C,  second  space  of  tbe  bass  clef,  but  evidently,  as 
rin  be  obvious,  sounding  the  F  lower 

4  In  our  pitch  the  double  B  and  D, 


5  This  very  difficult  passage  In  the  quaint  original  has  been 

gindered  from  an  elucidatory  footnote  by  tbe  editor,  Herr 
Itner. 
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that  mechanical  contrivances  for  transposition 
have  not  been  pennanently  adopted,  but  it  finds 
its  explanation  in  the  disturlMuice  of  the  co- 
ordination of  hand  and  ear.  Those  who  have 
the  gift  of  absolute  pitch  are  at  once  upset  by 
it|  while  those  who  have  not  that  gift  and  are 
the  more  numerous,  find  a  latent  cause  of  irri- 
tation which,  somehow  or  other,  is  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  player.  In  the  present  day  it  is  not 
aquestion  of  Temperament,  equal  or  unequal, 
BO  much  as  of  position  in  the  scale  of  pitch,  of 
which,  if  the  ear  is  net  absolutely  conscious,  it 
is  yet  conscio  s  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  transposing  harpsichord  mentioned  by 
Bumey  as  belonging  to  Count  Torre  Taxis  of 
Venice,  had  also  a  pianoforte  stop,  a  combina- 
tion  in  vogue  at  the  time  it  was  made,  1760. 
A  German  pianoforte  with  movable  keyboard 
was  made  for  the  Prince  of  Prussia  in  1786, 
and  about  the  same  period  Sebastian  Erard  con- 
structed an  'organised'  pianoforte,  another 
favoured  combination  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  century,  which  transposed  a  semitone, 
whole  tone,  or  minor  third  each  way,  to  suit 
the  limited  voice  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Roller 
of  Paris  is  also  said  to  have  made  transposing 
pianos. 

The  most  prominent  instances  of  transposing 
pianofortes  made  in  England  in  the  19th 
century  are  the  following :  —  (1)  The  square 
piano  of  Edward  Ryley,  patented  in  1801,  and 
acting  by  a  false  keyboard,  which  was  placed 
above  the  true  one,  and  could  be  shifted  to  any 
semitone  in  the  octave.  Ryley 's  idea  as  stated 
in  his  specificati<Mi  went  back  to  the  original 
oneof  playingeverything  in  the  so-caiiednatural 
scale  of  C.  The  patent  for  this  complete  tran»- 
poser  was  bought  by  John  and  James  Broad- 
wood,  and  an  instrument  so  made  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  firm.  (2)  The  Royal 
Albert  Transposing  piano,  broughtout  byMeasrs. 
Addison  A  Go.  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Victoria,  a  piccolo  or  cottage  instrument,  is 
described  by  Rimbault  in  his  Hittory  of  the 
Pianoforte  as  having  the  keys  divided  at  half 
their  length,  the  front  and  back  ends  being 
capable  of  moving  independently  of  each  other. 
(3)  Messrs.  Broadwood's  transposing  Boudoir 
Cottage  pianos,  made  about  1845,  displayed  the 
novel  feature  of  the  instrument  itself  moving 
while  the  keyboard  and  action  were  stationary. 
In  some  of  their  pianos  made  in  this  way,  the 
instrument  was  suspended  between  two  pivoted 
metal  supporters  which  allowed  the  gradual 
movement,  semitone  by  semitone,  effected  by 
turning  a  pin  at  the  side  with  an  ordinary 
tuning  hammer.  Subsequently  the  instrument 
was  moved  in  a  groove  at  the  top  and  on  two 
wheels  at  the  bottom  of  the  outer  fixed  case, 
but  neither  contrivance  was  patented,  nor  was 
long  continued  to  be  made.  (4)  Another  attempt 
at  transposing  by  the  keyboard  was  brought 
forward  in  1884  by  Hermann  Wagner  of  Stutt- 


gart. He  names  his  invention  'Tnuu^Mmir- 
Pianino.'  We  gather  from  the  description  and 
drawings  in  the  ZeiUehri/tfar  IrutntmerUenbau^ 
Band  4,  No.  12  (Leipzig,  Jan.  12,  1884)  that 
the  keyboard  moves  bodily,  there  being  a  pre- 
liminary movement  for  protecting  the  action 
cranks  or  rockers  by  raising  them  U^^ther 
while  the  keyboard  is  being  shifted.  (5)  The 
last  transposing  contrivance  to  be  mentioned 
is  the  'Transpositeur'  of  Messrs.  Pleyel,  WolfiT, 
and  C^  of  Paris,  invented  by  M.  Auguste  Wolff 
in  1873.  The  Transpositeur  being  an  indepen- 
dent false  keyboard,  can  be  applied  to  any 
pianoforte  by  any  maker.  It  has  therefore  the 
great  merits  of  adaptability  and  convenience.  It 
can  be  placed  upon  the  proper  keyboard  of  an 
instrument,  and  by  touching  a  spring  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  player  and  a  button  which 
permits  the  keyboard  to  be  shifted  through  ail 
the  semitones  of  an  octave,  the  transposition  de> 
sired  is  effected.  The  Transpositeur  is  patented 
and  is  sold  by  the  Pleyel  firm  in  Paris,  or 
London,  at  a  moderate  price.  It  is  of  course 
open  to  the  same  natural  objection  which  we 
have  already  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  trane* 
posing  clavic3rmbals  of  Praetorius.     a.  j.  h. 

TRANSPOSITION,  change  of  key,  the  nota- 
tion or  performance  of  a  musical  composition 
in  a  different  key  from  that  in  which  it  ie 
written.  When  it  is  said  that  a  piece  of  music 
is  in  a  certain  key,  it  is  understood  that  it 
consists  of  the  notes  of  a  certain  scale,  and 
that,  except  chromatic  passing-notes  and  such- 
like melodic  changes,  no  note  can  be  employed 
which  is  not  a  part  of  that  scale.  Each  note 
of  the  composition  therefore  occupies  a  definite 
position  as  a  degree  of  the  scale  in  which  it 
is  written,  and  in  order  to  transpose  a  phrase, 
each  note  must  be  written,  sung,  or  played  a 
certain  fixed  distance  higher  or  lower,  that  it 
may  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  new  scale 
that  it  held  at  first  in  the  original  one.  Thus 
£xs.  2  and  3  are  transpositions  of  Ex.  1,  one 
being  a  major  second  higher,  and  the  other  a 
major  second  lower;  and  the  notes  of  the 
original  phrase  being  numbered,  to  show  their 
position  as  degrees  of  the  scale,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  position  remains  unchanged  in  the 
transpositions. 

1.  Originsl  Key  G. 

iisr         IS         »      »    ±      »        tt 


TraospoMd  into  D. 


Pl^ff^^r^^ 


Touuposed  Into  Bb. 


It  is,  howeTer,  not  necessary  that  a  transposi- 
tion should  be  fully  written  out,  as  above.    By 
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sufficient  knowledge  and  practice  a  performer 
is  enabled  to  transpose  a  piece  of  music  into 
any  required  key,  while  still  reading  from  the 
original  notation.  To  the  singer  such  a  pro- 
ceeding offers  no  particular  difficulty,  since  the 
relation  of  the  various  notes  to  the  key-note 
being  understood,  the  absolute  pitch  of  the 
latter,  which  is  all  that  has  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
does  not  matter.  But  to  the  instrumental 
peff<xiner  the  task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one, 
since  the  teansposition  frequently  requires  a 
totaJly  different  position  of  the  fingers.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  in  transposition  it 
often  happens  that  a  natural  has  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  sharp  or  flat,  and  vice  versa,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  above  examples,  where  the 
BQ  of  Ex.  1,  bar  2,  being  the  7th  degree  of 
the  scale  becomes  GS,  which  is  the  7th  degree 
of  the  scale  of  D,  in  Ex.  2;  and  again  in  bar 
3,  where  Ffl,  the  4th  degree,  becomes  "EP  in 
Ex.  3.  The  change  of  a  flat  to  a  sharp,  though 
possible,  is  scarcely  practical.  It  could  only 
occur  in  an  extreme' key,  and  even  then  could 
always  be  avoided  by  making  an  enharmonic 
ehange,  so  that  the  transposed  key  should 
be  more  nearly  related  to  the  original^  for 
example  — 

^^*  ^  ^^'      .  (enharmoSi^hapge). 

Hence  it  will  not  suffice  to  read  each  note  of  a 
phrase  so  many  degrees  higher  or  lower  on  the 
stave;  in  addition  to  this,  the  relation  which 
every  note  bears  to  the  scale  must  be  thoroughly 
understood,  and  reproduced  in  the  transposi- 
tion by  means  of  the  necessary  sharps,  flats,  or 
naturals;  while  the  pianist  or  organist,  who 
has  to  deal  with  many  sounds  at  once,  must  be 
able  also  instantly  to  recognise  the  various  har- 
monies and  modulations,  and  to  construct  the 
aame  in  the  new  key. 

The  faculty  of  transpositaon  is  extremely 
valuable  to  the  practical  musician.  To  the 
conductor,  or  to  any  one  desiring  to  play  from 
orchestral  score,  it  is  essential,  as  the  parts  for 
the  so-called '  transposing  instruments ' — horns, 
trumpets,  clarinets,  drums — being  written  in  a 
different  key  from  that  in  which  they  are  to 
sound,  have  to  be  transposed  back  into  the  key 
of  the  piece,  so  as  to  agree  with  the  strings  and 
other  non-transposing  instruments.  [See  Scobs, 
vol.  iv.  p.  389.]  Orchestral  playeis  and  accom- 
panists are  frequently  called  upon  to  transpose, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  singer,  for  whose 
voice  the  written  pitch  of  the  song  may  be  too 
high  or  too  low,  but  it  is  probably  extremely 
seldom  that  transposition  takes  place  on  so 
grand  a  scale  as  when  Beethoven,  having  to 
play  his  Concerto  in  C  major,  and  finding  the 
piano  half  a  tone  too  flat,  transposed  the  whole 
into  d  major ;  or  the  scarcely  less  remarkable 
feat  of  Br^uns,  who,  as  a  young  man,  playing 


with  the  violinist  Remen3ri,  and  finding  the 
piano  at  Celle  at  too  low  a  pitch  to  suit  the 
violinist,  transposed  Beethoven's  C  minor  so- 
nata into  C$  minor. 

Transposed  editions  of  songs  are  frequently 
published,  that  the  same  compositions  may  be 
made  available  for  voices  of  different  compass, 
but  transpositions  of  instrumental  music  mora 
rarely.  In  Kroll's  edition  of  Bach's  Preludes 
and  Fugues,  however,  the  Fugue  in  GS  major  in 
vol.  i.  appears  transposed  into  !){?.  This  is 
merely  an  enharmonic  change,  of  questionable 
practical  value,  the  sounds  remaining  the  same 
though  the  notation  is  altered,  and  is  only 
made  to  facilitate  reading,  but  the  change  into 
G  of  Schubert's  Impromptu,  op.  90,  No.  3, 
which  was  written  in  Gt^,  and  altered  by  the 
publisher,  was  doubtless  designed  to  render  it 
easier  of  execution.  f.  t. 

TRANSPOSITION  OF  THE  ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL MODES.  By  means  of  the  Bt^ 
which  was  available  for  use  in  the  ancient  scale 
derived  from  the  Greeks  (see  Grexk  Music, 
Modes,  Monochord),  a  melody  could  be 
written  in  a  transposed  position  either  a  fourth 
above  or  a  fifth  below.  This  liberty  was  em- 
ployed particularly  in  the  case  of  melodies  of 
the  second  mode  that  ranged  low.  It  was  also 
employed  in  order  to  get  chromatic  effects. 
For  example  fourth  mode  melodies  were  set  a 
foiuth  higher,  and  could  use  both  Bt^  and  BQ 
as  the  note  above  their  final.  See  for  example 
the  antiphon  analysed  at  the  end  of  the 
article  Antiphon.  To  a  limited  extent  other 
transposition  was  utilised.  A  melody  could  be 
transposed  a  fifth  higher  without  change  so 
long  as  the  note  fourth  above  its  final  did  not 
occur.  In  some  cases  even  with  such  a  note 
occurring  the  transposition  was  made,  and  thus 
the  effect  was  obtained  of  an  FK. 

But  all  such  statements  as  the  above  must 
be  made  and  taken  with  greatcaution  because  of 
the  uncertainty  that  prevails  as  to  the  theory 
that  originally  governed  the  composition  of 
early  plain-song  and  as  to  possible  changes 
which  the  melodies  may  have  undergone  in 
transmission.  In  a  case  like  that  last  men- 
tioned, for  example,  the  F  effect  may  be 
regarded  as  a  primitive  feature  which  it  has 
happily  been  possible  to  retain.  In  spite  of  the 
restricted  possibilities  of  the  plain-song  scale, 
by  the  expedient  of  transposition :  or  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  curious  perversion  which  has 
come  about  as  the  melody  has  been  handed 
down  from  mouth  to  mouth:  or  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  bold  venture  of  a  composer  who 
saw  his  way  to  secure  an  effect  which  pleased 
him  though  it  did  not  fall  in  with  the  strict 
theory  of  his  art.  w.  b.  r. 

Composers  of  the  polyphonic  period  made  use 
of  the  legitimate  liberty  of  transposing  which 
the  Bt?  afforded.  During  the  transitional 
period  —  but  very  rarely  earlier  than  that  —  a 
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double  transpomtion  was  effected,  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  by  means  of  two  flats;  Bf? 
raiffing  the  pitch  a  Fourth,  and  Et^  lowering  it, 
from  thence,  by  a  Fifth — thus  really  depressing 
the  original  pitch  by  a  Tone.  As  usual  in  all 
cases  of  progressive  innovation,  this  practice 
was  well  known  in  England  long  before  it 
found  favour  on  the  continent.  A  beautiful 
example  will  be  found  in  Wilbye's  'Flora  gave 
me  fairest  flowers,'  composed  in  1598;  yet 
Morley,  writing  in  1597,  severely  condemns 
the  practice.  It  will  be  seen,  from  these  re- 
marks, that,  in  compositions  of  the  polyphonic 
era,  the  absence  of  a  Bt?  at  the  signature  proves 
the  mode  to  stand  at  its  true  pitch ;  while  the 
presence  of  a  Bt?  proves  the  composition  to  be 
quite  certainly  written  in  a  transposed  mode.^ 
In  modem  reprints,  the  presence  at  the  signa- 
ture of  one  or  more  sharps,  or  of  more  than  two 
flats,  shows  that  the  pitch  of  the  {nece  has  been 
changed,  or  its  mode  reduced  to  a  modem  scale, 
by  a  modem  editor.  w.  s.  r. 

TRASUNTINO,  Vrro,  a  Venetian  harpsi- 
chord-maker, who  made  an  enharmonic  (quarter- 
tone)  archicembalo  or  large  harpsichord  for 
Camillo  Gronsaga,  Conte  di  Novellara,  in  1606, 
now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Liceo 
Gommunale  at  Bologna.  It  was  made  after  the 
inventionof  Don  Nicola  \^centino,an  enthusiast 
who  tried  to  restore  Greek  music  according  to 
its  three  genera,  the  diatonic,  chromatic,  and 
enharmonic,  and  published  the  results  of  his 
attempt  at  Rome  in  1555,  under  the  title  of 
L'Antica  Musica  ridotta  alia  Modema  PratHca, 
From  engravings  in  this  work  illustrating  a 
keyboard  invented  to  include  the  three  systems, 
Trasuntino  contrived  his  instrument.  A  photo- 
graph of  it  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
It  had  one  keyboard  of  four  octaves  C-C,  with 
white  naturals;  the  upper  or  usual  sharps  and 
flats  being  divided  into  four  alternately  black 
and  white,  each  division  being  ^n  independent 
key.  There  are  short  upper  keys  also  between 
the  natural  semitones,  once  divided,  which 
makes  thirty-two  keys  in  the  octave ;  125  in  all. 
Trasuntino  made  a  Tetracorda,  also  preserved 
at  Bologna,  with  intervals  marked  off  to  tune 
the  archicembalo  by  —  an  old  pitch-measurer  or 
quadruple  monochord.  When  F^tis  noticed 
Trasuntino  (Biographic  UniverneUe,  1865,  p. 
250),  the  archicembalo  was  in  the  possession  of 
Baini.  It  was  not  the  first  keyboard  instnunent 
with  enharmonic  intervals;  Vicentino  had  an 
organ  built,  about  1561,  by  Messer  Vicenzo 
Colombo  of  Venice.  There  is  a  broadsheet 
describing  it  quoted  by  F^tis  as  obtained  by 
him  from  Signor  Gaspari  of  Bologna :  Deacri- 
zione  deW  arciorgano,  net  quale  at  poaaono 
eseguire  t  tri  generi  ddla  mtmca,  diatonioa, 
cromaUca,  ed  enarmontca,  in  Venetia,  appresso 
Niccolo  Bevil'acqua,  1561,  a  di  25  ottobrio. 

A  harpsichord  dated  1559.  made  by  a  Tra- 
<  See  CmATKms:  ModeSw  BCCLsaiJiBrncAL. 


suntinf,  is  cited  by  Giordano  Riccati  ('Delle 
oorde  owero  fibre  elastiche '),  and  was  probably 
by  Vito's  father,  perhaps  the  Messer  Giulio 
Trasuntino  refeired  to  by  Thomas  Garsoni 
('Piassa  universale  di  tutte  le  professioni  del 
mondo,'  Discorso  136)  as  excellent  in  all 
'instrumenti  da  penna'  —  quilled  instnunents, 
such  as  harpsichords,  manichords,  clavicem- 
balos, and  cithers.  A  harpsichord  by  Alexander 
Trasuntino,  dated  1531,  is  in  the  Donaldson 
Museum,  Royal  College  of  Music.  This  maker 
may  have  been  the  grandfather  of  Vito 
Trasuntino.  The  instrument  is  engraved  in  the 
writer's  Hiatory  of  the  Piano/orU,  p.  76.  Of 
Vito,  Fioravanti  says  (Specchio  di  SeienHa 
UniveraaU,  fol.  273),  'Guido  [or  Vito]  Tr&. 
suntino  was  a  man  of  much  and  learned 
experience  in  the  art  of  making  harpsichords, 
clavicembalos,  oigans  and  regals,  so  that  his 
instruments  were  admired  by  every  one  before 
all  others,  and  other  instruments  he  improved, 
as  might  be  seen  in  many  places  in  Venice.' 
These  citations  are  rendered  from  F6tis. 
'Manioordo,'  as  in  the  original,  is  the  clavi- 
chord. It  is  doubtful  whether  'arpicordi'  and 
'clavioembali'  here  distinguish  upright  and 
horisontal  harpsichords,  or  harpsichords  and 
spinets.  a.  j.  h. 

TRAUER^WALZER,  i.e.  Mourning-waltz,  a 
composition  of  Schubert's  (op.  9,  No.  2),  datin^^ 
from  the  year  1816, 


r  r~r~v 


which  would  not  be  noticed  here  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  often  attributed  to  Beethoven, 
under  whose  name  a  'Sehnsuchts-walser,'  best 
known  as  'Le  D^sir'  (first  of  a  set  of  ten  ail 
with  romantic  titles),  compounded  from  Schu- 
bert's waits  and  Hinmiel's  '  Favoritwaltzer,' 
was  published  by  Schotts  in  1826.  Schubert's 
op.  9  was  issued  by  Cappi  and  Diabelli,  Nov. 
29,  1821,  so«that  there  is  no  doubt  to  whom 
it  belongs.  The  waits  was  much  played  before 
publication,  and  got  its  title  independently  of 
Schubert.  In  fact,  on  one  occasion,  hearing  it 
so  spoken  of,  he  said,  'Who  could  be  such  an  ass 
asto writea  mouming-walU  f  *  (Spaun's  Memoir, 
MS.)  Schubert's  Waltz  is  a  perfect  type  of  a 
Geraian'Deutfich.'   [SeeTBurscH.]  o. 

TRAVERS,  John,  bom  about  1703,  com- 
menced his  musical  education  as  a  chorister  of 
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St. Georise's  Chapel,  Windsor,  where  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Qodolphin,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  and  Provost  of  Eton  College, 
by  whom  he  was  placed  with  Maurice  Greene 
as  an  articled  pupil.  He  soon  afterwards  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  who  assisted 
him  in  his  studies  to  his  great  advantage. 
About  1725  he  was  appointed  oiganist  of  St. 
Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  subsequently 
organist  of  Fulham  Church.  On  May  10, 
1737,  he  was  sworn  in  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  in  the  room  of  Jonathan  Martin,  deceased, 
upon  which  he  relinquished  his  placeat  Fulham. 
He  composed  much  church  music:  his  well- 
known  Service  in  F,  a  Te  Deum  in  D,  and  two 
anthems  were  printed  by  Arnold,  and  another 
anthem  by  Page;  others  are  in  MS.  in  the 
books  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  published 
about  1750  'The  Whole  Book  of  Psahns  for 
one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  voices,  with  a 
thoroughbass  for  the  harpsichord,'  2  vols.  fol. 
But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his 
'Eighteen  Canzonets  for  two  and  three  voices, 
the  words  chiefly  by  Matthew  Prior,'  which 
enjoyed  a  long  career  of  popularity,  and  two 
of  which  —  'Haste,  my  Nanette,'  and  'I,  my 
dear,  was  bom  to-day'  —  are  still  occasionally 
heard.  The  canzonet,  'I,  like  a  bee,'  enjoyed 
an  even  longer  popularity.  [A  set  of  'XII 
voluntaries  for  the  organ  or  harpsichord'  was 
published  after  his  death.]  An  autograph  MS. 
by  him,  containing  four  melodies  in  some  of 
the  ancient  Greek  modes,  for  four  voices  with 
instrumental  accompaniments,  the  fruit,  doubt- 
less, of  his  association  with  Pepusch,  is  amongst 
Dr.  Cooke's  MS.  collections  now  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Pepusch  he  became  the  possessor, 
by  bequest,  of  one-half  of  the  Doctor's  valuable 
library.     He  died  in  June  1758.      w.  h.  h. 

TRAVERSO  (Ger.  Querfldte),  the  present 
form  of  flute,  held  tquare  or  acrota  (d  travers) 
the  performer,  in  distinction  to  the  flute  k  bee, 
or  flageolet  with  a  beak  or  mouthpiece,  which 
was  held  straight  out,  as  the  clarinet  and  oboe 
are.  It  came  in  early  in  the  18th  century, 
and  was  called  the  'German  flute'  by  Handel 
ieuid  others  in  this  country.  In  Bach's  scores 
it  is  called  Flauto  traverso,  Traverso,  and 
Traversi^re.     [See  Flitte.]  q. 

TRAVIATA,  LA  ('The  Migguided  One'). 
Opera  in  four  acts;  libretto  by  Piave  (foimded 
on  'La  Dame  aux  Camillas'),  music  by  Verdi. 
PiDduced  at  Teatro  Fenice,  Venice,  March  6, 
1853;  at  the  Thd&tre  Italien,  Paris,  Dec.  6, 
1856;  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London 
(d^but  of  Mile.  Piccolomini),  May  24,  1856; 
in  English  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  Jime  8, 
1857.  The  opera  was  written  in  a  single 
month,  as  is  proved  by  the  autograph  in  possess- 
flion  of  the  house  of  Ricordi.  g. 

TREBELLI,  Zelia,  an  operatic  singer  who 
took  the  public  by  storm,  and  stepped  early 
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into  the  high  position  which  she  maintained 
until  her  death. 

Zelia  Gilbert  >  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1838. 
So  early  was  her  talent  recognised  that  she 
was  taught  the  piano  at  the  age  of  six.  Guided 
by  her  German  teacher,  she  learnt  to  reverence 
and  enjoy  the  works  of  Bach  and  Beethoven. 
After  ten  years  her  wish  for  instruction  in 
singing  was  enoouraged  by  her  parents,  who 
only  thought  thereby  to  add  one  other  graceful 
accomplishment  to  those  which  were  to  render 
their  daughter  useful  and  acceptable  in  society. 
The  services  of  Herr  Wartel  were  secured,  and 
so  delighted  was  he  with  his  clever  pupil  that 
he  never  rested  until  he  had  persuaded  her 
parents  to  allow  of  his  training  her  for  the 
lyric  stage.  Five  years  of  close  study  prepared 
for  her  d^but,  which  was  made  at  Madrid  as 
Mile.  Trebelli,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances and  with  complete  success,  Mario 
playing  Almaviva  to  her  Rosina,  in  'II 
Barbiere.' 

Trebelli' s  appearances  in  the  opera-houses  of 
Germany  in  1860-61  were  a  series  of  brilliant 
triumphs.  Public  and  critics  were  alike  carried 
away  by  enthusiasm  when  they  heard  her 
rendering  of  the  parts  of  Rosina,  Arsace,  Orsini, 
Urbano,  Azucena,  and  others.  No  member  of 
Merelli's  Italian  troupe  was  gifted  with  so 
brilliant  a  voice  and  so  much  executive  power. 
Nor  could  the  audiences  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  actress's  varied  powers  so  rarely  at  the 
command  of  one  individual,  Trebelli  expressing 
at  one  time  the  fire  of  an  almost  manly  vigour, 
and  at  another  the  charm  of  womanly  tender- 
ness and  delicacy.  The  German  criticisms  which 
declared  the  voice  a  contralto,  comparing  it 
with  Alboni's  in  quality  and  with  Schechner's 
in  power,  were  not  supported  by  English 
opinions.  As  a  mezzo-soprano,  its  brilliancy, 
power,  and  flexibility  were  appreciatively  no- 
ticed ;  the  artist's  control  over  voice  and  action 
enthusiastically  praised.  Trebelli  appeared 
first  in  London  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  May 
9,  1862,  as  Orsini  in  'Lucrezia.'  'A  more 
encouraging  reception  has  seldom  been  awarded 
to  a  debutante.'  From  that  time  she  was  a 
recognised  favourite  with  our  opera  and  con- 
cert audiences.  Those  who  were  familiar  with 
her  appearances  in  frequent  co-operation  with 
Mile.  Tietjens  in  the  chief  Italian  operas,  will 
not  easily  forget  the  performances  of  Oberon, 
where  Trebelll's  impersonation  of  the  captive, 
Fatima,  was  invested  with  peculiar  charm. 
More  recent  and  more  widely  known  was  her 
intelligent  and  refined  impersonation  of  Car- 
men, though  it  lacked  the  vivid  animalism  now 
preferred. 

In  1884  Madame  Trebelli  made  a  tour 
through  the  United  States  with  Mr.  Abbey's 
troupe. 

Madame  Trebelll's  marriage  to  Signor  Bettini, 
I  'Trebelli'  18  obvloudy  Intended  u  tbe  reverse  ot  Qlllebert 
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about  1863,  was,  in  a  few  years,  followed 
by  a  separation.  Her  last  appearance  in 
England  was  at  Mapleson's  benefit  concert  in 
the  Albert  Hall  in  June  1889,  when  she  was 
already  ill.  She  died  at  £Stretat,  August  18, 
1892.  Her  daughter,  Antoinette  Trebelli,  had 
a  considerable  success  at  first  under  her  own 
name,  from  about  1889,  and  subsequently,  as 
Antonia  Dolores,  won  a  place  among  the  most 
artistic  singers  of  the  day.  z..  ic.  u. 

TREBLE  {Canto;  DiskarU;  Deamu).  A  gen- 
eral tenn  applied  to  the  highest  voices  in  a 
chorus  or  other  concerted  vocal  piece,  and  to  the 
upper  parts  in  concerted  instnunental  music; 
also  to  soprano  voices  generally.  The  treble 
clef  is  the  G  clef  on  the  second  line  of  the 
upper  (our  treble)  stave;  the  eighth  line  of 
the  great  stave  of  eleven  lines  {Chiave  di  aal, 
ehiave  di  violino;   CUf  de  Sol), 

Its  etymology  does  not  refer  it  to  any  special 
class  of  voice.  It  is  generally  held  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Triplum,  a  third  part  superadded 
to  the  Altus  and  Bassus  (high  and  low).  In 
tills  case  it  will  have  been  sung  by  boys,  who 
till  then  will  have  joined  instinctively  in 
congregational  singing  in  unison  with,  or  an 
octave  above,  the  tenor.  At  what  time  'treble' 
may  have  found  its  way  into  English  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  'Childish  treble,'  as  the  voice  of 
old  age,  appears  in  Shakespeare,  and  'faint 
treble'  used  to  be  applied  to  what  is  commonly 
known  as  falsetto.  The  word  Triplum  as  a 
third  part  was  of  course  introduced  at  a  very 
early  date,  and  marks  a  most  important  step 
in  the  progress  of  part-music. 

The  treble  clef  is  a  modification  of  the  letters 
Gs  (standing  for  the  'g  sol'  of  the hexachords. 
See  F.  Kidson,  in  Musical  Timea  for  July  1908, 
p.  443).  [C^EF.]  It  is  used  for  the  violin,  flute, 
hautboy,  clarinet,  horn,  and  trumpet ;  also 
in  very  high  passages  on  the  viola,  violon- 
cello, and  bassoon.  The  double  G  clef 
has  been  used  for  tenor  parts  in  choruses,  the 
music  being  sung  an  octave  lower  than  written; 
also  for  the  horn  in  low  keys.  [Tenor.]  h.  c.  d. 

TRE  GIORNI  SON  CHE  NINA.  These 
are  the  opening  words  of  a  song  which  is 
commonly  attributed  to  Peigolesi,and  by  which, 
it  may  be  said,  Pergolesi's  name  is  chiefly  known 
to  the  average  amateur.  There  seems  to  be 
no  shred  of  positive  evidenceof  Peigolesi'sname 
being  attached  to  it  before  1847,  the  date  on 
a  copy  known  to  M.  Weckerlin.  Mme.  Viardot 
inserted  the  song  in  her  '!^cole  classique  du 
Chant,'  Implying  that  it  is  to  be  sung  in 
the  tragic  manner  now  usual  with  public 
performers,  as  a  'Chanson  du  Fou'  sung  by  a 
lover  at  the  window  of  his  dead  mistress. 
What  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  romantic 
theory  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  but  the 
real  source  of  the  composition  has  been  traced 
by  Mr.  W.  Barclay  Squire,  who  considers  it  to 
be  the  work  of  Vincenzo  Ciampi,  who  came 


over  to  London  with  an  Italian  buffo  company 
in  1748.  One  of  the  pieces  they  played  waa 
'Gli  tre  Cicisbei  ridicoU,'  composed  by  a  certain 
Natale  Resta;  into  this  were  interpolated  four 
songs  sung  by  one  of  the  company  named 
Signor  Laschi,  whose  name  was  attached  to  the 
songs  in  the  edition  of  them  which  Walsh 
brought  out.  Reference  to  the  libretto  of  the 
opera  shows  that  these  four  songs  cannot 
have  been  part  of  the  original  piece,  as  there  ia 
no  character  called  Nina,  and  the  only  place 
where  such  a  song  could  be  intioduced,  a 
serenade,  is  without  words  in  the  libretto, 
implying  that  an  interpolation  was  made  at 
this  point.  The  second  verse  of  the  song  con- 
clusively proves  that  its  character  was  broadly 
comic,  and  that  the  modem  way  of  singing  it 
is  as  erroneous  as  the  attribution  to  Peigolesi. 
For  the  long  and  ingenious  process  by  which 
the  authorship  of  the  music  has  been  almost 
certainly  established,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Mttncal  Times  for  1899,  pp.  241-43,  and  to 
Zeitachrift  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Ges.  vol.  ii.  (1900) 
p.  67  ff.  The  original  text  of  the  song,  music 
and  words,  is  reprinted  in  the  Oxford  Hisiorjf 
of  Music,  vol.  iv.  pp.  235-37.  u. 

TREE,  Ann  Maria,  bom  in  August  1801 
or  1802  in  London,  was  taught  singing  by 
Lanza  and  Tom  Cooke.  After  singing  in  the 
chorus  at  Drury  Lane,  where  her  elder  sister 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Quin)  was  a  popular  dancer, 
she  was  engaged  at  Bath,  where  she  appeared 
as  Polly  in  *The  Beggar's  Opera,'  Nov.  13, 
1818.  She  made  her  d^but  at  Ck>vent  Gardea 
as  Rosina  in  'The  Barber  of  Seville,'  Sept. 
10,  1819;  she  made  a  great  success  as  Luciana, 
in  Reynold's  and  Bishop's  operatic  adaptation 
of  'The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  Dec.  11,  1819.  She 
became  a  popular  performer  in  other  Shake- 
spearean parts  (original  or  adapted)  —  Viola, 
Nov.  8,  1820;  Julia,  Nov.  29,  1821;  Imogen, 
June  19,  1822;  Rosalind,  Dec.  10,  1824.  Her 
principal  new  parts  were  Louison  in  'Henri 
Quatre,'  April  22,  1820;  Zaide  in  the  younger 
Colman's  'Law  of  Java,'  May  11,  1822;  Lady 
Matilda  in  Bishop's  'Maid  Marian,'  adapted  by 
Planch^  from  Peacock's  novel,  Dec.  3,  1822; 
Clari  the  Maid  of  Milan,  in  Payne's  operatic 
play,  wherein  she  originally  sang  'Home,  sweet 
Home,'  May  8,  1823.  On  May  21  of  the 
same  year  she  played  Viola  to  the  Olivia  of  her 
younger  sister  Ellen,  afterwards  Mrs.  Charles 
Kean,and  on  the  same  evening  sang  Susanna  in 
amutilated  version  of  'The  Marriage  of  Figaro/ 
to  the  Cherubino  of  another  sister,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  John  Philip  Chapman.  On  Nov. 
26,  1824,  she  sang  as  Matilda  in  'The  Frozen 
Lake,'  an  adaptation  of  Auber's  'Neige,'  pro- 
duced two  months  previously.  On  June  15, 
1825,  she  took  a  farewell  benefit  as  Clari,  and 
as  Mary  Ck>pp  in  Pa3me  and  Bishop's  'Charles 
II.'  originally  played  by  her  the  year  before. 
She  married  Mr.  James  Bradshaw,  afterwards 
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member  for  Canterbuxy,  August  15,  1825,  and 
died  at  her  residenoe,  Queen's  Gate  Terrace, 
Feb.  17,  1862.  Chorley  described  her  as  a 
flinger  with  a  cordial,  expressive  mezzo-soprano 
voice,  and  much  real  feeling.  a.  c. 

TREIBENREIF.     See  Trxtoniub. 

TREMOLO.  1.  A  figure  consisting,  in  the 
ease  of  bowed  instruments,  of  reiterated  notes 
played  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
up  and  down  bow,  expressed  thus 
with  the  word  tremolo  or  tremolando 
added  (without  which  the  passage 
would  be  played  according  to  the  rhythmical 
value  of  the  notes),  producing  a  very  fine  effect, 
if  judiciously  used,  both  in  fortissimo  and  pianis- 
simo passages.  On  the  pianoforte  it  is  a  rapid 
alternation  of  the  parts  of  divided  chords,  repro- 
ducing to  a  great  extent  the  above-mentioned 
effect.  Good  examples  of  Tremolo  are  to  be 
found  in  various  branches  of  music  —  for  the 
Piano,  in  the  opening  of  Weber's  Sonata  in 
Ap,  and  in  the  Finale  to  Schubert's  Rhapsodie 
Hongrosie,  where  it  gives  the  effect  of  the  cym- 
balum  or  cither  in  the  Hungarian  bands;  for 
the  Piano  and  Violin,  in  the  introduction  to 
Schubert's  Phantasie  in  C  (op.  150) ;  for  the 
Orchestra,  in  Weber's  Overtures,  and  Schubert's 
Overture  to  Fferrabras.  For  the  PF.  and  voice 
a  good  example  is  Schubert's  song  'Am  Meer.' 
Beethoven  uses  it  in  the  Funeral  March  of  the 
solo  Sonata,  op.  26 ;  in  the  Sonata  Appassionata, 
and  that  in  C  minor,  op.  111.  The  strictly 
eiaasical  PF.  writers  evidently  did  not  consider 
tremolo  without  rhythm  legitimate  in  original 
piano  works.  The  tremolo  on  the  PF.  is  there- 
fore a  reproduction  of  the  effect  of  other  instru- 
ments, as  in  Beethoven's  Funeral  March,  just 
mentioned.  This,  though  written  rhythmically, 
is,  by  common  consent,  played  as  a  real  tremolOf 
being  clearly  a  representation  of  the  roll  of 
muffled  drums.  Someof  the  best  of  the  Romantic 
school,  as  Weber  and  Schumann,  have  used  the 
real  Tremolo. 

2.  In  vocal  music  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
abuse  of  a  means  of  expression  or  effect, 
legittmate  if  used  only  at  the  right  time  and 
place,  and  in  the  right  way.  It  assumed  the 
eharacter  of  a  vocal  vice  about  sixty  years  ago, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
vibrato  of  Rubini,  first  assuming  formidable 
proportions  in  France,  and  thence  quickly 
spreading  throughout  the  musical  world. 

The  Vibrato  and  theTremolo  are  almost  equally 
reprehensible  as  mannerisms.  Mannerisms  ex- 
preasnothingbut  carelessness  or  self-sufficiency, 
and  the  constant  tremolo  and  vibrato  are  there- 
fore nauseous  in  the  extreme.  Their  constant 
use  as  a  means  of  expression  is  simply  false,  for 
if  they  are  to  represent  a  moral  or  physical  state, 
it  is  that  of  extreme  weakness  or  of  a  nervous 
agitation  which  must  soon  wear  out  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  its  influence.  The  tremolo 
is  said  to  be  frequently  the  result  of  forcing  the 


voice.  It  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  it  is 
almost  exclusively  an  acquired  habit  in  tliis  age 
of  'intensity.'  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  say  that 
it  is  never  to  be  used,  but  it  must  only  be  so 
when  the  dramatic  situation  actually  warrants 
or  requires  it.  If  its  use  is  to  be  banished  en- 
tirely from  vocal  music,  then  it  should  equally 
disappear  from  instrumental  music,  though,  by 
the  way,  the  instrumental  tremolo  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  vocal  vibrato.  Indeed,  what  is  called 
'vibrato'  on  bowed  instruments  is  what  would 
be  'tremolo'  in  vocal  music.  [Vibrato.]  What 
is  it  that  produces  its  fine  effect  in  instrumental 
music  7  In  loud  passages  it  expresses  sometimes 
joyand  exultation ;  inothers,  agitationor  terror; 
in  all  cases,  tension  or  emotion  of  some  kind. 
In  soft  passages  it  has  a  beautifully  weird  and 
ethereal  effect  of  half-light  when  not  spun  out. 
In  vocal  music  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  first-named 
situations.  The  human  voice  loses  its  steadiness 
in  everyday  life  underthe  influenceof  joy,  sorrow, 
eagerness,  fear,  rage,  or  despair,  and  as  subjects 
for  vocal  treatment  usually  have  their  fair  share 
of  these  emotions,  we  must  expect  to  hear  both 
the  vibrato  and  the  tremolo  in  their  places,  and 
areverymuch  disappointed  if  wedo  not.  Reason, 
judgment,  and  taste  must  be  brought  to  bear 
with  the  same  kind  of  philosophical  and  critical 
study  by  means  of  which  an  actor  arrives  at  the 
full  significance  of  his  part,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  a  big  vocal  piece  like  'Ah  perfido, ' '  Infelice,' 
or  'Non  pii^  di  fiori,'  requiresmore  psychological 
research  than  is  generally  supposed.  Singers, 
and  those  of  this  country  especially,  are  very 
little  (in  too  many  cases  not  at  all)  alive  to  the 
fact  that  the  moment  singing  is  touched,  we 
enter  upon  the  region  of  the  dramatic.  In 
speaking  generally  of  dramatic  singing,  the 
operatic  or  theatrical  is  understood.  But  the 
smallest  ballad  has  its  share  of  the  dramatic 
(though  not  necessarily  of  the  theatrical),  and 
if  this  were  more  widely  felt,  we  should  have 
better  singing  and  a  better  use  of  the  tremolo 
and  vibrato,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  place  them- 
selves rightly  if  the  import  of  the  piece  to  be 
sung  be  rightly  felt  and  understood.  By  tremolo 
is  usually  understood  an  undulation  of  the  notes, 
that  is  to  say,  more  or  less  quickly  reiterated 
departure  from  true  intonation.  In  some  cases 
this  has  been  cultivated  (evidently)  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  utterly  ludicrous.  Ferri,  a  bari- 
tone, who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  gave  four  or  five  beats  in  the  seo- 
ond,  of  a  good  quarter-tone,  and  this  incessantly, 
and  3ret  he  possessed  a  strong  voice  and  sustain- 
ing power  to  carry  him  well  through  his  operas. 
But  there  is  a  thrill  heard  at  times  upon  the 
voice  which  amounts  to  neither  tremolo  nor 
vibrato.  If  it  is  the  result  of  pure  emotion, 
occurring  consequently  only  in  the  right  place, 
its  effect  is  very  great. 

The  vibrato  is  an  alternate  partial  extinction 
and  re-enforcement  of  the  note.     This  seems  to 
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have  been  a  legitimate  figure,  used  rhythmically, 
of  the  fioritwra  of  the  FarinelU  and  Caffarelli 
period,  and  it  was  introduced  in  modem  times 
with  wonderful  effect  by  Jenny  Lind  in  'La 
Figlia  del  Reggimento.'  In  the  midst  of  a 
flood  of  vocalisation  these  groups  of  notes 
occurred  — 


executed  with  the  same  brilliancy  and  precision 
as  they  would  be  on  the  pianoforte,  thus  — 


[See  Vibrato.]  h.  c.  d. 

TREMULANT.  A  contrivance  in  the  organ 
producing  the  same  effect  as  tremalomdo  in  sing- 
ing. Its  action  practically  amounts  to  this : 
the  ur  before  reaching  the  pip>es  is  admitted 
into  a  box  containing  a  pallet  to  the  end  of 
which  is  attached  a  thin  arm  of  metal  with  a 
weight  on  the  end  of  it;  when  the  air  on  its 
admission  raises  the  pallet  the  metal  arm  begins 
to  swing  up  and  own,  thus  producing  alter- 
nately an  increase  and  diminution  of  wind- 
pressure.  Its  use  is  generally  limited  to  such 
stops  as  the  Vox  humana  and  a  fet^'  other  stops 
chiefly  of  the  reed  family.  The  tremulant  is 
happily  much  less  in  vogue  in  this  country  than 
on  the  continent,  where  its  abuse  is  simply 
offensive.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  good 
taste  can  tolerate  these  rhythmical  pulsations  of 
a  purely  mechanical  pathos.  J.  s. 

TRENCHMORE,  an  old  English  country 
dance  frequently  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
16th  and  17th  century.  According  to  Mr. 
Chappell  {Popular  Music)  the  earliest  mention 
of  it  is  in  a  Morality  by  William  Bulleyn, 
published  in  1564.  The  character  of  the  dance 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  amusing 
quotation  from  Selden's  Tal>le  Talk  (1689): 
'The  Court  of  England  is  much  altered.  At 
a  solemn  Dancing,  first  you  had  the  grave 
Measures,  then  the  Corrantoes  and  the  Galliards, 
and  this  is  kept  up  with  Ceremony;  at  length 
to  Trenchmore,  and  the  Cushion-Dance,  and  then 
all  the  Company  dance,  Lord  and  Groom, 
Lady  and  Kitchen-Maid,  no  distinction.  So 
in  our  Court,  in  Queen  Elizabeth**  time.  Gravity 
and  State  were  kept  up.  In  King  Jamea*8  time 
things  were  pretty  well.  But  in  King  Charles's 
time  there  has  been  nothing  but  Trenchmore, 
and  the  Cushion- Dance,  omnium  gatherum  tolly- 
polly,  hoite  come  toite.'  Trenchmore  appears 
first  in  the  Dancing  Master  in  the  fifth  edition 
(1675),  where  it  is  directed  to  be  danced  'long- 
ways for  as  many  as  will.'  The  tune  there 
given  (which  we  reprint)  occurs  in  Deuteromelia 
(1609),  where  it  is  called  'To-morrow  the  fox 
will  come  to  town.' 


ft^JLUiU-^J^ 


W.  B.  8. 

TRENTO,  VrrroMO,  composer,  bora  in 
Venice,  1761  (or  1765),  date  of  death  unknown^ 
pupil  of  Bertoni,  and  composer  of  ballets. 
His  first,  'Mastino  della  Scala'  (1785),  waa 
successful  enough  to  procure  him  commissiona 
from  various  towns.  A  drama  in  two  acts,  'La 
finta  ammalata, '  was  given  at  Florence  in  1793. 
Ho  was  induced  by  Dragonetti  to  come  to 
London,  and  there  he  composed  the  immensely 
popular  'Triumph  of  Love'  (Drury  Lane,  1797). 
His  first  operar-buffa,  'Teresa Vedova,  'succeeded, 
and  was  followed  by  many  others.  In  1804 
he  composed  'Ifigenia  in  Aulide.'  In  1806 
he  became  impresario  in  Amsterdam,  and  there 
produced  with  great  success  an  oratorio  'The 
Deluge'  (1808).  Sopn  afterwards  he  went  to 
Lisbon,  also  as  impresario.  [His  'Qimene,'  the 
MS.  score  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  given  in  1811  for  Catalani's  benefit  (Qt<«2-> 
len^Lexikon) .]  In  1824  he  returned  to  Venice, 
and  after  that  his  name  disappears.  He  com- 
posed about  ten  ballets,  twenty  operas,  and  a 
few  oratorios,  one  being  the  'Maccabees.'  His 
scores  are  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Ricordi 
of  Milan.  f.  o. 

TRfiSOR  DES  PIANISTES,  LE.  A  remark- 
able collection  of  ancient  and  modern  pianoforte 
music,  made  and  edited  by  Madame  Farrene, 
and  published  part  by  part  by  Leduc  of  Paris, 
from  June  1861  to  1872.  M.  Farrene  contri- 
buted some  of  the  biographical  notices  to  the 
work,  but  his  death  in  1865  prevented  his 
having  any  large  share  in  it;  the  rest  of  the 
biographies  were  written  by  F^tis,  jun.  The 
collection  has  been  since  superseded  by  separate 
publications  and  more  thorough  editing,  but 
it  will  always  remain  a  remarkable  work.  The 
reduction  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
music  during  the  last  forty  years  may  be 
realised  when  we  recollect  that  this  edition, 
which  boasts  of  being  the  cheapest  then  pub- 
lished, was  issued  at  25  francs  or  £1  per  part. 
[It  seems  to  have  been  intended  that  the 
collection  should  be  ultimately  distributed  in 
twenty-three  volumes, chronologicallyarranged ; 
aset  of  indexes  was  published  to  correspond  with 
this  arrangement,  but  most  copies  are  arranged 
as  below,  preserving  the  order  of  the  parts  as  is- 
sued. The  index- volume  also  contains  thematic 
catalogues  of  the  152  sonatas  of  Domenico  Scar- 
latti and  sixty-five  sonatas  and  four  rondos  by 
C.  P.  E.  Bach,  comprised  in  the  collection.) 
Its  contents  are  as  follows :  — 


Pabt  L. 
History  of  the  Piano:  and 

Ueattse  on  Onuunent, 
C.  P.JB.  Baeh.  6  Sonatas. 
Do.  6  ao. 


j.P.Ramc 

-.     Do- 
Durante. 

Porpora. 


lat.Bk.ofPleoeiC 


uguea. 
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c.  p.  ^Buh.  «  Sooiitu. 
Hw^^SdIu*  ds'PttMa. 

E  .is    isstlh 

Do.       EFupin. 


PvUlimllt.     Bynl.'  Bon,  OR 
rrtednnuin  BiuJi.    12  Poll 


6,  Dcnda.     DBoiutu. 

BMB^JO.  tM.  O] 


Q.  HlUIU.      UToccuu. 

w.  A.  fioivt.   aaouUi. 

IL  ClanBitt  3901UUIL  op.  3. 
C  P-  K.  BHb.      s  SaniUa. 


CjiqPdiL  ird  Book 


.v.Bntuudt.  asoutu, 
.  R  EberllD.  S  Prdndei 
•eetboveo.    StnuUft    opp. 


OoupBttn.       4111    Book    ( 

Rummel.  ^iMt,  DP,:  30. 
D.  Zlpou.  fwca  Alt  Otf* 
and  tor  CuTtdlrj. 


S 


iVil^-^uS«u 


^uidi^L  Ada^o;    BooatA 
gp.  Buh.     SonBtiw  Ul( 

iTpuiKk.    .    3  BOMIM 

op.  36l  Soul*,  op.  S4. 

~  CbrlffUui  Bub.     7  Boiw 
^ovm.  a  AM  wBl 

CIcmtaU.  ' Saomttt,op.» 
4  Boniua  ku]  1  ToeuU. 

H.  d ' Anilebcrt.     Pleeca  la 

&«&  iBKSi. 

Humnid.     FuitM»,oiilB 

8"ffiS-  ESSM-JT" 


TRESOR  MUSICAL.  A  ooUection  of  music 
cxBted  by  the  learned  Robert  van  Maldegbem 
(died  Bt  BruaeelB,  Nov.  13,  1893,  aged  eighty- 
three),  whose  researches  in  the  monBBteriea 
■nd  libraries  of  the  continent,  including  the 
Vatican,  have  yielded  splendid  results,  aod, 
with  the  encouragement  of  tlie  Belgian  Oovem- 
ment,  have  rescued  from  obscurity  numy  worlu 
of  the  old  Flemish  and  Belgian  composers, 
under  whom  the  golden  age  of  counterpoint  was 
reached.  The  biographical  notices,  sometimes 
aeoompanied  with  portraits,  are  of  interest, 
but  would  gain  in  value  were  more  frequent 


reference  made  in  them  to  the  authorjtjea  cod- 
Bulted.  Every  year  since  1S85  saw  the  pubh- 
cation.  In  a  magnificent  edition,  by  Musqu&rdt, 
Brussels,  of  two  books  {'Mudque  religieuse, 
muaique  profane')  of  the  series,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1S03,  in  which  year  an  index-volume 
was  advertised.     In  the  following  index  the 

are  preferred  to  those  given  in  Maldeghem'a 

list.' 


An  Resl  u  CodoruiBiMO  ti 
Puteibcui  .  .        ■■     Jf 

BtatalmniJcuIkU  18^1    Si 

pirt.?™  .  .     lg«4     10 

Atb  HiilB  ndla    IS80    3« 


moicacueun 


il?&": : 


m 


ie  vrpl»c«  SignoiK    ..       la 

Id  Uib  tollowlwlin.  vimFt  >&«  Ifn  column 
e«9UlBr1gnotatr1cUTObBen'«l:  Uievoitt 
iSHJ  (or  eonvHUenoe  ol  nlseooe  eUSIilr. 
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U  del  ehe  isdo 

▼Irtu  .... 
Bella  FioretU  . 
S'  U  tuo  paitlr  . 

on  v'  aeoorgete 

uantl  travagU . 

1  per  oolpa  .  . 
_  ipete  amantl  . 
Ahl  me  .  .  . 
Veeo  Infem'  «  tf 

mio  petto  .  . 
Quand'^  to  " 


1801 


»• 


16 


1^ 


Babton.  Jooquin. 
.     Secular. 

Dfoloratlon     de    ^ 

LupuB  .     .    .     1876      3 

Babba.    (See  Homr.] 

Bbnsoictub.       ISee  Hbb- 

n>QHB.| 

Bbrchsu,  Jac(»  tan. 

pJemiChriste  .     1865  12 

No6  (2  pans)     .     1881  3 

Bcdesam  tuam .       „  4 

Babbato  Sancto .       ..  4: 

venl  Sancte  SptrttoB  „  4 

Secular. 

gatlckmocht  .     1875 
7  nachtegael   .       ,. 


^ 


auure'jour 


Bkbohb, 


1888    20 
.JAN    DBN.     I8ee 

MONTB.1 

BnacHOP.  (See  EpraoopinB.] 
Bbumil,  Anton. 

Sacred. 
a4:  — 
O  Domlne  Jemi 
,  Chriate  .    .     .     1866    43 
Laudate    Doml- 
num__  ..   ._..   .1876      4 

86 

3 


BOB  (Kyrle.  Glotl% 
Creao,  Sanctua)  1874 


AgnuB  Dei  of  tbe 
same     .    .    .     1876 

Secular. 
Acta."  Kbddelooe    1874    45 

BUITBL,  jACOBUa 

Sacred. 

OluzetDeiu    .    1882    14 

Cabilliau. 

Secular. 

a4:  — 
L'an  efc  le  mole    1882    14 

Claudb.     iSee  Lb  Jbunb.] 

Clbmbnb.  non  Papa. 

Sacred, 

05:  — 
AveVenun  .  ..    1884      6 
Secular. 
a4:  — 
Doux  Roflslgnol 
Je  prends  en  gi^ 
lb. 


(tranapofled)  „       32 

CLBTB,  JOANNSS  DB. 

^Sacred. 

^  TObulatlo    1870      3 
a6:  — 
Dum  tranalB- 
aetSabbatum      1878    16 
a4:  — 
Doctor  Bonus  (2 

i>art8)    .    .].    1877      8 
Ego  sum  via  (2 

Fluae  Jeruaaiem 

,  (2  parts)    .    .       „       16 

In  nomine  Jeau    .^_„ 

(2  parts)    .    .     1878      3 
Mlso'ere  mel  .. 

Adjuva  noa  ..    .    ,  ..  ^ 
Oonvertlmlnl     .    1870 
Oregem  tuum    . 
Impla  . 
Deus  quia  alinllla 

(2parta)    .    . 

a5:  — 
Reglna  coell  .    .    1877 
Trlbulatlo     .    .       ,. 
Oaudearoua  .    .       .. 
Doctor  BonuB  (.2 

i)artar  .    .    .       m 
Domlne  Jeau  (2 

parta)    .    .    .       „ 
Domlne  QiamaTi 

laWnaSoa'  mullenon' 
(ixMtrta)    .  .    1870 


:! 


20 
86 
80 
47 


parta) 


Tlmete( 
Indlna  (2  iMtrts 

a6:  — 
Alma  (2  parte) 
Dum 


1880 


16 
34 


1865    23 


(2  narU)    .  . 

Mlrablle    .    .  . 

8pea  mea       .  . 

Keapexit  EHaa  . 

SeaOar, 
a  A'  — 
Caeaarla'  haee  anlmi 
_  parU)   .     .    , 
In  Deo  apem 

f6:  — 
qui    ode- 

brea  .... 
Carole,     aceptrl- 
_  gerl  patrla 
Si  data  oonve- 

nlunt     .    .    . 
Prfnclpla       Au- 

aonlae   flU    (2 
^  parts)  ^  •    •    ..       .. 
Caeaaris  baec  anl- 

mo  (2  parta)  . 

OOMPEBB.  liOTBBT. 

Secular. 

a  3: —  

Venes,  ami    .    .     1877 
Va-t-en,  regret  . 
Recueiliei-Youa . 
Sourdea         Re- 
gretz  .    •     1837 

PIBBBB  m 


1873 


10 
20 


»* 


COBMRB. 

Secular. 


BevA 


lle^toi 


1881      8 


1876    32 
..       37 


Cbbcquillon.  Thomab. 
Sacred. 

Super     montem 
(2  parta)    .    . 

o5:  — 
Ave     Virgo     (2 

parta)  •  ■ 
Dum  aurora  .  . 
Nigra    aum    (2 

parta)    .    .    . 

Secular. 

^     a**  — 
Ceat  un   grand 

tort  .  •  ..  ? 
Je  aula  contralnt 
En  eap6rant  .    . 

76.  (trana- 
poaed)  .  . 
Qui  la  dtra  .  . 
81  J'ay   ramoor 

CaroU      macBUB 

erat  .     .     .  "    1876    16 
Quia  te  vlctorem 

dlcat     ...       M       21 

Dbspbbs.    pee  Pbbb.] 
Ducis.    {See  HBBTOOKaw] 

Bpxscoproa  tor  Rpdcopub), 
Luoovicna 

Antlphon.  Salve 
Reglna .    .    .    1875      9 

Faionient.  Noi. 
Secvlar. 

Saaclaml  ..  ..  .  1877    15 
ueatl    eb'    In- 

dltlo      ...    .  ,ji^^ 

I/e  aeui  eapolr    .  1802 

Le  tlen  eapolr    .  „ 

Fbts,  Abnoloub. 

Sa/crtd. 
«5: —      _ 
Reaponaorlum  Emendemua 

in  melius   .    .     1802 

Fobba.  Joannbs  db. 

Sacred. 
aA\  — 
Lltanlae   de   B.     .^^^ 
MarlA    .    .    .     1866 

Ohbebxin. 
Secular. 
o4:  — 
Mon         pauvre    ,^^ 
cceur  .    1870 

SI  Je  I'almala 
Ton  amltW    .,  . 
Le  mob  de.Mal 

tature  a  prla 
et  waa  mU 
et  waa  mil  wel 
bevoren  geselt    1880 

OOMBBBT.    NiCOLAB. 

Sacred. 
I  Are  SaBotlaalmB    iS? 


8 


i 

i 


I 


a5:  — 
Pater  Boater  . 
Ave  Maria 

a  6:  — 
Ave  Maria    . 

Seeular. 
aA'. — 
Oeouckelycke 
_  dlngen  ,    .    , 
Bl  Je  me  plalna  . 


m  \i 


1880    40 


mi 


?8S^ 


Rol 


Je  n'en  puis  plus 
Hora.  eavleux   . 

o8:  — 
Qui     me     don- 
neralt   .    .    . 

o6:  — 
Soua  Tombre     . 

Qoaac.    (See  Junckebb.] 

GOUDIMBU   CLAUOB. 

,     Sacred. 
aAi  — 
Domine    quid 
mulUpUcatl 


l&l 


1875    16 
..       20 


A  la  V 
cbo-^ 
Reglna 


'OlX  . 


1867 


8  cbolTB   Salve 


ii 

3 


„     Secular. 
aZ:  — 
nfaut aimer.   .     1875 
Oft  planteraHe . 
Ble'est  un  grand 
tourment 

Hblunck.     [See  Liitvb.] 

BLBBTOQflB.   BBNKOICTOa 

^  Secular. 
aA:  — 
Muaae.  Jovla  (2 


MJnbe 


) 


1878 


^Jn  bertken     .  ,, 

Quand  de  MoAl .  : 

Au  fond  dee  bola  .. 

pe  la  nature  „ 

^natd6rant  .    .  ;. 
i6.^^(tranB- 

M*aII^hn»u8paflC 
troubadour  ^ 

/ft.^^Ctrana. 

On  <£tbkn  vrai    l^Vo 
A  bien  dire   .    . 

B'Atre  palen 
on  cner  trou- 
peau     .    .    . 
Hell  bem  .    .    . 
En  eq>teant .    . 
Grootmachtig    . 
GodI 


Setlte  fleur 
n'F  a  i, 
aeiu  Dieu 


a  qii'mi 


aA:  — 


>an8(L 
LaFi 


ite     ,    . 
Pavane; 

'aaane 

Dane&    Pavana^ 

LaFasane 
Danse.    Pavane^ 

La  Fasane 
Danse.  PavauB  . 

LaFasane    . 
Baaae  danae  .    . 


1882 


1870 


HOLLANDB.  JOAMNBB  DB. 

Secular. 
aA:— 

Lerosslgnol  .    .    1880  Jg 

Du  vnu  fumeur      .,  ^ 

D  malheureuz    .       „  25 

Qui  veut  Dom-  

brer 27 

HONDT.     (See  Ohbbbxin.] 

HoTiN.  or  HimN. 

Sacred. 
aA:  — 

Peocantemme  .    1884     13 
J08QUIN.     [See  Pbbb.] 

JDNCKBBS,   OoaaBN. 

Sacred. 
aA:  — 

Mldtme  .    .    .    1885    25 

Kbblb.  Jacob  db. 

aA:  — 

Mass,    Pro    de- 

functla  .     .    .  1886      3 

MaaB,„     Reglna  ,„^ 

OoeU  .    .     .    .  1887      8 


Masb.,  Ut.  re;  ml. 
fa.  aol.  la    .    . 

o5:  — 
Mtaa  de  Beata 

MlsBa^La!uda6k>n 

aaJvatorem 
Mlaaa  Reaurrezlt 

Bastor  bonus; 
:yri€;  Gloria^ 

pastor    bonus 
uxnainved). 
(Sanctus).  (Ag- 
nus Del,     .   8 
voices) 


1888 

1880 
180O 

1801 


1 
1 


TeDieum 
Do 


jmlne      quid 
mulUpUcatl  (3 
partsf  .    .    . 
Venlte  ad  me  (3 
parts) 


Egreasus  Jeaua^ 
SlmiUtudo  (2 
^  parts)  .  ._. 
Cum  autem  eaaet 
^  (2  parta)  .  , . 
Super        omnia 


Lambebto.      usee 
Lappbbdbt, 


7 
1881       8 

-        » 

M        1« 
SO 

Montb.1 


o4:  — 

Tant     pIuB    TO 
blen  .... 


1882     19 


Labub.     (See  Rub.) 

Labso.  Oblando  dl 

Sacred. 
aA:  — 


Ave  Jeau  .         . 
Tribulatlonem 

(2  parts)    .    . 

^H  Domlne 

orum 
lAudent  Deum  . 
ReglnaOoell 

SectOar, 


1867 


\m0   BiPC-.   _ 

Oogpovl. 
.  (2JParl_, 

ye  Reglna  Coe- 

ic 


o4:  — 


Je 


Loraque 

cbante  . 
Vota  oul  brilli 
Alma  Nemea 
Fertur    In    oon- 

vlvlla     .    . 
A  oe   matin  oa 

aeralt  bonne 


I 


Quand  mon  mari 

revfent .    . 
Ardant  amour , 
S'acbemlnantk  1 

lion  .    ..  . 

vlnaenvlgne 

61aal  quel  Jour 
_  n  doiu  nenny 
Le  tempa  paaM 
Avecque      voub 

mon  amour 
Je  I'alme  blen    . 
Fleur  de  qulnsa 

ana  .    ,    . 
/  auB,  flHea 
_l  ]e  aula  bnm 
Ne  vous  soli 

etrange. 
81  vousn'fttesen- 

bonpolnt   .    . 
Madonna      mla 

pieta     .    . 
Tu  sal  Madonna 
No  Rlomp 
Lacortesla     . 
Tu  tradltora 
Sto  core  mio 
FuFons  tous 
Hites-vous   . 
n  vlvant 


dl 


g 


etlte  rpUe 

Mon     Dieu. 
salt  .    . 

Aspiration     .    . 

Le   tempa   pent 
blen 

En  un  Ueu 

Mes  pas  comptte 

Mtebant  dMr 
eau  le  cristal 
1  pour  mol  . 
e  ne  veux  ri^ 
\n  froid  regard 
on  Jour  .    . 

Jargot  _.    . 

Ge  faux  Satan 

Lorsque         ma 

plaints     .    .    . 


1865 
l^b7 

n 

1873 

■• 
•• 


34 
86 
40 


1 

i 


^gn 


•• 
>* 
(> 

•• 
ft 
»• 


•t 


«• 


44 


TRfeSOE  MUSICAL 


Onrdii  nuidil 
Bt^quiraiiiiw  , 


CnlWind- 


a-JiSSSi.-    -   If 


."ST  : 

1,'S'ui  a™    ■■ 

(mwit)  .   .      „ 

Intiru,    jSfc  uiin 
[•onn.    IdKOawn 
liUDOTlCDS.   ISas  Bp» 
Lonia.  ittM. 


ijta  t 


Mm  Conaubor 


ONOmTAL,  TUL 


IDS  n 


CUorU  (3  cluitn) 


M  MM  .     IMS    U 


^l^s^^^  8 


eubu  u>t«   .    lUT   IT 


luiiFun  nireM       «       I 


ss&r' 


u  "ue  monBiiB  " 


MUSICAL 

PIFKUHB,    MAm 


I  qu'oa  pmtlSTI 
I  quUtar    1B73    ' 


Hot,  BASTHiuKT, 
u  piicOa    .    IBM    i 


-(Wya  ■!?' 


152 


TRIAD 


TRIANGLE 


F!mii»  malmn  . 
Buiou  If  aria  . 
pQleo  fuper  te  . 
Balve,  Reglna  . 
Salve.  Regliia    . 

a6:  — 
Maria,  mater 

fl  fl'  ^— 
Bt  ezultoTlt 
Are  Sanctlartma 
nohdolorl    .   . 

BtaOar, 
aZ:  — 
Umefattmal   • 

aA:  — 

I  toua  regrets 
cell    .    .    . 
'est  paa  Jea 

iuil  et  ennui  \ 
lien  plus  aeeret 
So  m'eet  tout  un 
luand    a    0ur- 

.  Tlent    .... 

Autant  en  em- 

^  porte  .... 

Pourquoy  non  . 

Pour  oe  que  Jo 

8Ul8 


1883 

•• 

188S 


Do  Oommiml  8. 
Harfae.  .  .  . 


1886 
1884 


27 


1^ 


** 


ie  n'ay  deuil  . 
[IJn  hert  .  .  . 
Je  n'ay  deull  .  . 
un  tout  plouKlet 
car  Dteu  voulut 
Spube  ce  tombel 
Cttt  matortune 
Hetas  .  .  .  .  . 

fie  Cauidira  0  .  I 

06:  — 

8uant  11  advlent 
ueuTB  d^ecMea  . 

Balb  (sx  Sous). 

Saeni, 
a5:  — 
MaaaEzultandl 
Antlphona.    A»- 
ptfsea  me  .    . 


M 
•  * 


1^ 


«* 


1870 

SCHUSRl,  D'OUDB. 

Seadar. 
trou- 


24 


rati 


1877    20 


Hon 

peau    ....    188S      0 

Sbbmist.     (See  Lb  Jmuhm.] 

Vast.  Jacob. 
Secular. 
aO:  — 
Hymn  (In  lau- 
dem  Flllonmt 
ifajctm.      11). 
Currite  retfoee 
(3  iMirts)  .  .   . 

Vbbdblot, 

Saend. 
o4:  — 
Saoeta  Maria 
Tanto  tempore  . 

a6:  — 

Motetto.  81  bona 

ouaclplmuB 

Secular. 
aO:  — 
lek  wfl  de  valflfihe 
Idt  .  .  . 


m  IS 


1802      8 


1875    37 

VBROOMCK.  OOBirBUU& 


Soared, 
.      o4:  — 
Aye  gratia  .  .  • 


n 


1868 
1886 


3 
14 


Offloea  apt  ^^Orad. 
pomm.)  for  the  fol- 
fowtng  feaatB:  — 

IS 

3 
6 


,    ^jwlngfeaatB:  — 
Andraae  Ap.     1868 

^^-  ■   utt> 


.  Nlool 


_.    jomae  Ap.  . 
Nauvttatte    Xln 
prima  Mloaa). 

ad:  — 
Nattyltatte     (to 
summa  Mian) 

a5:  — 
8.  StephanlM.  . 
B.  Joannls  Br.  • 

o6:  — 
ClrcumetBlonla  . 
fi^lphaolae.  .  . 

a6:  — 
Oonveralonte    8. 

f*aull     .    .    . 
b.icoimnueii 
Purifleatlonla 
8.  Matthlae.  .   . 
Anuntlatlonla    . 


.;       11 

::    i8 
::    I! 

4( 

li 


1«0 


[agnlfleat  . 


1865  13 

1866  41 


88 

n 


Dame  belle    .  ,       ^ 
AlSe  pia  Btrall 

_  amor    ....  _j.^ 

Le  Feu  oouvert  1802 

a6:  — 

Promenovaa    .    1876    27 

Wablrant.  Hubbbt. 

SeculpT, 

a4:  — 

Adieu  mon  Mm    1865      8 

WlLLAKRT.  AlMIAN. 

Sacred, 

f^«M : :  m 

Quladevotlfl  .  .       .. 
Q  gemma    ...    _  j.  _ 
Dapaoem  .  .  .    1880 

^d^'loardo    1877    42 
Mon         pauyre    ,^„      ^ 
coeur    ....    1878      8 

poeedj    .    .       M        6 

poeea) ...       •»         o 

WOLT.     ISee  LUFUB.] 
YVBH.  A. 

SeaUar. 

a4:  — 
Ung  painrcB  aot    1880      1 
L.M.M. 


TRIAD  is  a  chord  of  three  notes  standing 
in  the  relation  to  one  another  of  bottom  note, 
third,  and  fifth.  It  is  of  no  consequence  what 
the  quality  of  the  combination  is,  whether  con- 
sonant or  dissonant,  major  or  minor.  The  fol- 
lowing are  specimens  of  major,  minor,  dimin- 
ished and  augmented  triads  respectively :  — 

a  H.  B.  p. 

TRIAL,  Jean  Claude,  French  composer, 
bom  at  Avignon,  Dec.  13,  1732,  was  educated 
at  the  liattrise,  and  early  studied  [under 
Gamier  at  Montpellier]  the  violin,  for  which  his 
first  compositions  were  intended.  Settling  in 
Paris  he  became  intimate  with  Rameau,  and 
was  taken  up  by  the  Prince  de  Conti,  who  made 


him  eonductor  of  his  own  music,  and  pzoeured 
him  the  joint-directorship  with  Berton  of  the 
Op6ra  (1767).  He  composed  '^ope  k  C3rth6re' 
(1766),  and  'La  F6te  de  Flore'  (1771),  each  in 
one  act,  and  with  Berton  'Sylvie,'  three  acts 
(1766),  and  *Th6onis,'  one  act  (1767);  also 
short  overtures,  orchestral  divertissements, 
cantatas,  ariettes,  and  the  music  for  'La  Cher- 
cheuse  d  'esprit. '  He  died  of  apoplexy,  June  23, 
1771.     His  brother, 

Antoine,  his  junior  by  foyr  years,  was  also 
bom  at  Avignon,  and  educated  at  the  Maitrise, 
but  forsook  ecclesiastical  plain-song  for  stage 
ariettas.  Having  appeared  with  success  as  a 
comedy-tenor  in  several  provincial  towns,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1764,  and  there  quickly  rose 
into  favour  as  a  singer  of  considerable  musical 
attainments,  and  an  actor  possessing  real  wit 
and  originality.  For  thirty  years  composers 
eagerly  vied 'with  each  other  in  writing  parts 
for  him,  and  I  e  left  permanent  traces  at  the 
Op^ra-Gomique,  where  the  comedy-tenor  part 
is  still  called  by  his  name.  like  Dugason, 
Antoine  Trial  embraced  with  fervour  the 
doctrines  of  the  Revolution,  and  on  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  was  constrained  by  the  mob  to 
atone  for  his  previous  exploits  by  singing  the 
'R6veil  du  Peuple'  on  his  knees.  Forced  to 
^ve  up  his  post  in  the  municipality,  and  sub- 
jected to  many  cruel  humiliations,  his  mind 
gave  way,  and  he  poisoned  himself,  Feb.  5, 
1795.  His  wife,  Marie  Jeanne  Milon,  sang 
under  the  name  of  Mme.  Mandeville,  and  having 
a  voice  of  remarkable  compass  and  flexibility, 
brought  into  fashion  airs  full  of  roulades  and 
vocalises.    Their  son, 

Abmand  E}mmani7bl,  bom  in  Paris,  Mareh  1, 
1771,  began  early  to  compose,  and  produced  at 
theComMie  Italienne '  JuUen  et  Colette'  (1788), 
'Adeliude  et  Mirval'  (1791);  'Les  deux  petits 
Aveugles'  (1792)  and  'Le  Si^  de  Lille' 
(1793) ;  'La  Cause  et  les  Effets,  ou  le  R^veil  du 
Peuple  en  1789'  (1793),  besides  taking  part  in 
the  celebrated  revolutionary  piece 'LeCongr^s 
des  Rois.'  A  first-rate  accompanist,  Armand 
Trial  might  have  made  both  name  and  money, 
but  though  he  married  Jeanne  Mton,  a  charm- 
ing artist  at  the  Th^tre  Favart,  he  plunged 
into  dissipation,  and  died  in  Paris,  from  its 
efifects,  Sept.  9,  1803.  o.  c. 

TRIAL  BY  JURY.  A  very  extravagant  ex- 
travaganza ;  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  [founded 
on  one  of  the  'Bab  Ballads,'  which  appeared 
in  Fun,  April  11,  1868,  and  contained  the  song 
of  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  and  some  other  of 
the  opera  lines],  music  by  Arthur  Sullivan.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  London,  March 
25,  1875.  [It  has  often  been  revived,  but  most 
frequently  for  single  benefit  matinees.]     o. 

TRIANGLE.  This  is  a  steel  rod  bent  in  a 
triangular  form,  but  open  at  one  angle.  The 
beater  is  of  the  same  metal,  and  should  be 
somewhat  of  a  spindle  shape,  so  aa  to  give  a 


TRIBUT  DE  ZAMORA,  LE 
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heavier  or  fighter  stroke  at  the  performer's  dis- 
cretion. It  is  hung  by  a  string  at  the  upper 
angle,  held  in  the  performer's 
hand,  or  more  frequently  at- 
tached to  his  desk  or  to  one  of 
his  drums,  as  it  is  seldom  that 
a  man  has  nothing  else  to  play 
besides  this  little  instrument, 
except  in  military  bands.  It  suits  all  keys,  as 
besides  the  fundamental  tone  there  are  many 
subordinate  ones,  not  harmonics.  The  woodcut 
is  from  an  instru  ent  of  the  pattern  used  at  the 
Grand  Op6ra  in  Paris.  It  is  an  isosceles  triangle, 
the  longest  side  7^  inches,  and  the  short  side 
or  base  7  inches.  Thickness  A  of  an  inch. 
Rossini  and  his  followers  make  frequent  use 
of  it,  and  Brahms  has  introduced  it  in  the 
Finale  of  his  Variations  on  a  theme  of  Haydn. 
Beethoven  has  a  few  strokes  of  it  in  his 
Ninth  Symphony.  v.  de  p. 

TRIBUT  DE  ZAMORA,  LE.  A  grand  opera 
in  four  acts;  words  by  MM.  d'Emiery  and 
Br^sil,  music  by  Gounod.  Produced  at  the 
Grand  Op^ra,  Paris,  April  1,  1881.  The  story 
is  a  Moorish  one,  the  scene  is  laid  in  Spain,  and 
the  action  includes  a  ballet  on  the  largest  scale. 
The  principal  parts  were  taken  by  Mme.  Krauss 
and  M.  Lassalle.  g. 

TRI£:BERT,  Charles  Louis,  French  oboist, 
son  of  a  wind-instrument  maker,  born  in  Paris, 
Oct.  31,  1810.  He  was  well  educated  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  took  the  first  oboe  prize  in 
Vogt's  class  in  1829.  He  had  an  excellent  tone, 
great  execution,  and  good  style,  and  was  long 
remembered  at  the  Th^tre  des  ItaUens,  and 
the  Socidt^  des  Concerts.  Although  much 
occupied  with  instrument-making,  he  carried  on 
his  artistic  cultivation  with  earnestness,  and 
composed  much  for  the  oboe  —  original  pieces, 
arrangement  of  operatic  airs,and(in  conjunction 
with  M.  Jancourt)  fantaisie8-<;oncertantes  for 
oboe  and  bassoon.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1855  Tri6bert  obtained  a  medal  for  his  adapta- 
tion of  Boehm's  contrivances  to  the  oboe,  and 
for  improved  bassoons.  This  skilled  manu- 
facturer and  eminent  artist  succeeded  Verroust 
as  professor  of  the  oboe  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
April  1863.  and  retained  the  post  till  his  death, 
July  18,  1867.  His  brother  Fredebic  (died 
in  Paris,  March  1878,  aged  sixty-five)  was  his 
partner,  and  showed  considerable  inventive 
genius.  He  constructed  bassoons  after  Boehm's 
system,  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Conservatoire.  Frdd^ric  Tri^bert 
was  devoted  to  his  art,  and  conversed  on  it  with 
much  learning  and  intelligence.  He  left  a  son, 
also  named  Frederic,  one  of  the  best  oboists 
of  the  French  school.  o.  c. 

trihorls,triori,trihory,triory, 

an  old  Breton  dance,  long  obsolete.  Cotgrave 
describes  it  as  'a  kind  of  British  and  peasantly 
daunce,  consisting  of  three  steps,  and  performed, 
by  three  hobling  youths,  commonly  in  a  round. ' 


It  is  mentioned  by  Rabelais  {Panioffrud,  bk. 
iv.  chap,  xxxviii.)  and  by  his  imitator,  Noel  du 
Fail,  Seigneur  de  la  Herrisaye,  in  chap.  xix. 
of  his  CorUea  et  Diae&ura  d*EiUrapd  (1585). 
From  this  passage  it  would  seem  that  it  was  a 
'Basse  Danse,'  and  was  followed  by  a  'Carole' 
—  a  low  Breton  name  for  a  dance  in  a  round,  or 
according  to  Cotgrave  '  a  kind  of  daunce  where- 
in many  daunce  together.'  [See  Tourdion.] 
(Compare  the  Italian  'Carola,'  described  in 
Symonds'  Renaiaaance  in  Italy,  vol.  iv.  p.  261, 
note.)  Du  Fail  says  the  dance  was  'trois  fois 
plus  magistrale  et  gaillarde  que  nuUe  autre.' 
It  was  the  special  dance  of  Basse  Bretagne,  as 
the  Passepied  was  of  Haute  Bretagne,  Jehan 
Tabourot,  in  his  OrchAsographie  [see  vol.  iii.  p. 
510],  says  the  Trihoris  was  a  kind  of  Branle, 
and  that  he  learnt  it  at  Poitiers  from  one  of  his 
scholars.  He  gives  the  following  as  the  air  to 
which  it  was  danced : 


^£$^^ 


^^f-fF 


SI 


According  to  Littr^,  the  name  is  allied  to  the 
Burgundian  'Trigori,'  a  joyful  tumult,  w.b.b. 
TRILL  (Ital.  TnUo;  Fr.  TriUe;  Germ. 
TriUer).  An  ornament  consisting  of  the  rapid 
alternation  of  a  note  with  its  major  or  minor 
second,  generally  known  in  English  by  the 
name  of  Shake,  under  which  head  it  is  fully 
described.  [See  vol.  iv.  pp.  433-438.]  The 
ornament  itself  dates  from  about  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  but  it  received  the  name  of  Trill 
at  a  somewhat  later  date,  not  to  be  exactly 
ascertained.  It  is  dracribed  in  the  'Nuove 
Musiche'  or  Caccini,  published  in  Florence  in 
1601,  under  the  name  of  Oruppo,  a  name  which 
is  now  used  to  express  a  tum-Uke  group  of  four 
notes,  also  called  Groppo,  thus:  — 


or 


Caccini  also  makes  use  of  the  term  triUo,  but 
as  indicating  a  pulsation  or  rapid  repetition  of 
a  single  sound  sung  upon  a  single  vowel,  an 
effect  expressed  in  modem  terminology  by 
vibrato.     [Vibrato.]  f.  t. 

TRILLO  DEL  DIAVOLO,  IL.  A  famous 
sonata  by  Tartini,  for  violin  solo  with  bass 
accompaniment,  which  is  so  called  from  its 
being  an  attempt  to  recollect  the  playing  of 
the  devil  in  a  dream.  [See  Tartini,  ante,  p. 
22.]  The  Sonata  consists  of  Larghetto  af- 
fettuoso.  Allegro,  and  Finale  —  Andante  and 
Allegro  intermixed.  All  the  movements  are 
in  G  minor.  It  is  in  the  Allegro  of  the  Finale 
that  the  Trill  occurs,  a  long  shake  with  a 
second  syncopated  part  going  on  at  the  same 
time.  G. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN.  The 
University  of  Dublin  was  founded  in  1591  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  with  it  the  'College 
of   the   Holy   and   Undivided   Trinity,    near 
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Dublin.'  The  College  alone  was  incorporated 
by  charter,  and  its  governing  body  or  Board 
was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
University.  On  this  account,  as  well  as 
from  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  original 
charter,  an  idea  obtained  currency  that  the 
University  of  Dublin  did  not  acquire  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  that  Trinity  was  a 
College  endowed  with  the  powers  of  a  Uni- 
versity. This  is,  however,  quite  erroneous. 
The  University  and  the  College  were  both 
founded  at  the  same  time,  but  as  the  former 
possessed  no  distinct  property,  and  had  no 
share  in  directing  the  education  of  the  students, 
its  sole  function  consisted  in  conferring  degrees. 
(SeetheRev.Dr.Todd's  preface  to  the  Catalogue 
of  Oraduatea  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  1869, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Napier's  Opinionf  prefixed  to 
vol.  ii.  of  the  same  work,  18S4,  where  the 
whole  question  is  fully  elucidated.)  Any 
possible  doubt  was  removed  by  the  revised 
charter  granted  in  1857,  by  which  the  Senate 
of  the  University  was  formally  incorporated.^ 

In  the  17th  century  two  or  three  minor 
Colleges  or  Halls  were  founded,  but  without 
success,  and  Trinity  still  remains  the  mngle 
College  in  the  University  of  Dublin.' 

To  obtain  a  regular  degree  at  the  University 
of  Dublin,  the  candidate  must  matriculate  at 
Trinity  College,  and  complete  the  prescribed 
course  of  study,  when  a  Grace  is  passed  by 
the  Board  of  the  College  and  submitted  for 
ratification  to  the  Senate  of  the  University, 
but  the  degree  may  be  withheld  either  by  the 
veto  of  any  member  of  the  Univeruty  Caput, 
or,  subsequently,  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

A  few  degrees  in  Music  seem  to  have  been 
couferred  in  the  17th  century,  and  Thomas 
Bateson  and  Randolph  Jewett  are  said  to 
have  received  the  degree  of  Mus.B.  [See 
Degbbes  in  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  682;  also  vol.  i. 
p.  204,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  531.] 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  I8th  century  several 
musical  degrees  were  given,  and  we  find  the 
names  of  Garret  Wesley,  £!arl  of  Morninoton, 
Mus.D.  (1764);  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Gar- 
diner, Mus.D.  honoris  causa  (1764);  Richard 
Woodward  (organist  of  Christ  Church,  1766- 
1777),  Mu8.B.  1768,  Mus.D.  1771;  Sampson 
Carter  (elder  brother  of  Thomas  Carter), 
Mus.D.;  Samuel  Murphy  (organist  of  St. 
Patrick's,  1773,  and  Christ  Church,  1777), 
Mus.  D. ;  Langrishe  Doyle  (organist  of  Armagh, 
1776,  and  then  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 
1780),  Mus.D. ;  Philip  Cooan  (organist  of  St. 
Patrick's,  1780),  Mus.D. ;  Sir  John  Stevenson, 
Mus.D.  (1791,  per  diploma);  and  John  Clarke 
(afterwards  Clarke-Whitfeld),  Mus.D.  (1795). 

I  A  ccordlnff  to  precedent  ttilt  was  not  neoMBsry.  Tbe 
TTni  veraltv  of  Paris  never  had  a  diarter.  nor  was  one  granted 
to  Oxford  until  the  I6th  century,  and  then  for  m>eelal 
reamna  Sir  Joseph  Napier  Shows  that  a  reconilsea  Unl* 
vcnity  Is  In  Its  own  nature  a  distinct  oornoraOon. 

*  A  similar  Instance  Is  afforded  In  the  united  ^tes  of 
AmerfcflL  where  Harvard  Is  the  only  College  In  Harvard 


From  1800  to  1861  the  degree  of  Doctor 
conferred  on  John  Spray ;  John  Jones,  organist 
of  Armagh  Cathedral,  1808;  William  Warren 
(organist  of  Christ  Church,  1814,  and  of  St. 
Patrick's,  1827),  1827;  John  Smith,  1827; 
Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart  (organist  of  Christ 
Church,  1844,  and  of  St.  Patrick's,  1852-1861), 
1851,  and  Francis  Robinson  (see  vol.  iv.  p. 
113),  honoris  causa,  1852.  Honorary  degrees 
of  Mus.D.  have  also  been  conferred  on  Sir  H.  8. 
Oakeley,  and  Sir  F.  A.  Qore  Ouseiey,  1887; 
Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  1891 ;  Sir  Hubert  Parry, 
1892;  J.  C.  Culwick,  1893 ;  Professor  E.  Prout, 
1895;  Professor  Nieeks,  1898;  W.  H.  Cum- 
mings,  1900;   and  Michele  Esposito,  1905. 

The  Professorship  of  Music  was  founded  in 
1764,  when  the  Earl  of  Momington,  father  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  appointed  the 
first  professor;  but  on  his  retirement  in  1774 
the  chair  remained  vacant  until  1847,  when  it 
was  filled  by  Dr.  John  Smith.  In  1858  it  was 
decreed  by  the  Board  that  the  Professor  should 
receive  a  fixed  annual  income  instead  of  the 
Degree  fees.  On  the  death  of  Smith  in  1861, 
Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Stewart  was 
appointed  to  the  oflSice,  whidi  he  held  with 
distinction  until  his  death  in  1894,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  Professor,  Ebe- 
nezer  Prout. 

Since  1861,  and  mainly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Professor  MahafiFy  and  the  late  Sir  R. 
P.  Stewart,  the  conditions  on  which  a  degree  in 
music  is  conferred  by  the  University  of  Dublin 
have  been  considerably  remodelled,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  examination  in  Arts  to  that  in 
Music  only.  The  existing  regulations  reqtdre 
the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  to 
pass  the  ordinary  examination  for  entrance  into 
Trinity  College,  except  that  any  modem  foreign 
language  may  be  substituted  for  Greek.  He 
must  perform  such  exercises  and  pass  such  ex- 
amination as  may  be  prescribed,  including  an 
examination  for  the  special  purpose  of  testing 
his  practical  familiarity  with  standard  musical 
works.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Mus.D. 
must  have  taken  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  and 
must  pass  such  further  examinations  and  per- 
form such  acts  as  may  be  prescribed.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  682. 

Trinity  CoUege  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  students  on  Jan.  9, 1591.  On  the  centenary 
of  that  day  a  solemn  conmiemoration  was  held 
within  the  College,  for  which  an  Ode,  'Great 
Parent,  hail ! '  was  written  by  Tate,'  then  poet 
laureate,  and  set  to  music  by  Henry  Purcell. 
[See  vol.  iii.  pp.  854,  857.] 

The  edition  of  this  Ode  published  by  Goodi* 
son  states  that  it  was  performed  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  on  Jan.  9,  169|,  but  this 
appears  to  be  an  error,  as  the  registers  of  Christ 
Church  make  no  reference  to  the  subject.     The 
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General  Raster  of  Trinity  College,  however, 
does  oontain  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings 
within  the  College  walls.  After  morning 
prayers  in  the  chapel  came  'Musicus  instru- 
mentoruin  ooncentus/  Then  followed  sundry 
orations,  after  which  we  read  'Ode  Euoharistica 
▼ocum  et  instrumentorum  Ssrmphonia  decan- 
tatur,'  which  probably  is  'Great  Parent,  hail!' 
The  College  Register  states  that  the  several 
exercises  were  laid  up  in  the  manuscript  library, 
but  search  for  these  papers  has  proved  fruitless. 
In  1837  the  'University  Choral  Society,'  was 
founded  for  the  cultivation  of  vocal  music  in 
Trinity  College.  See  Uniybbsttt  Musical 
8ocnsnE8,   p.   201.        o.   a.   c;    revised  by 

t*.  IfOC.  L.  D. 

TRINITYCOLLEGEOF  BfUSIC,  LONDON. 
This  institution  is  the  development  of  a  Musical 
Society  founded  in  1872.  In  1875  it  was  in- 
corporated under  the  title  of  Trinity  College, 
London,  which  was  altered  in  1904  to  Trinity 
Collie  of  Music,  London.  Its  constitution  is 
that  of  an  unlimited  company  without  shares 
and  without  division  of  profits. 

The  teaching  of  the  College  oommenced  in 
1872  with  vocal  music ;  harmony,  counterpoint, 
etc.,  being  added  in  1875,  and  in  1876  the  teach- 
ing was  extended  to  include  all  musical  subjects. 

The  original  scheme  of  higher  examinations 
was  instituted  in  1874,  the  local  examinations 
in  musical  knowledge  (theory)  in  1877,  and  the 
local  examinations  in  instrumental  and  vocal 
music  in  1879.  These  examinations  are  held 
in  London,  and  at  some  300  local  centres  in 
the  British  Isles,  India,  and  the  Colonies. 

As  at  present  constituted  the  College  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  Council  (the  Corpora- 
tion) and  a  Board  (of  management).  The  first 
Warden  of  the  College  was  the  Rev.  H.  G. 
Bonavia  Hunt,  Mus.D.,  but  the  office  is  now 
in  abeyance.  Mr.  J.  W.  Sidebotham,  Mus.B., 
J.P.,  is  Chairman  of  the  Corporation;  Sir 
Fredericic  Bridge,  M.V.O.,  is  Chairman  of  the 
Board;  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Bambridge  and  Dr. 
0.  W.  Pearce  hold  the  respective  offices  of 
IMiectors  of  studies  and  examinations. 

The  College  has  about  300  students  at  present 
on  its  books.  Thirty  scholarships  entitling  to 
complete  musical  instruction  at  the  College  and 
in  some  cases  to  grants  toward  maintenance,  are 
offered  for  open  competition,  and  in  connection 
with  the  local  examinations  there  are  sixty-two 
exhibitions  tenable  at  local  centres  and  of  the 
value  of  £9  :  9s.  to  £3  :  3s.  each. 

The  College  is  situated  in  Mandeville  Place, 
Manchester  Square,  where  all  information  re- 
specting courses  of  studies  and  examinations 
can  l^e  obtained  from  the  Secretary.        s.  f. 

TRIO.  A  composition  for  three  voices  or 
instruments.  [See  Terzetto.]  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  secondary  movement  of  a  march, 
minuet,  and  many  other  kinds  of  dance  music. 

L    The  Trio  proper  was  originally  called 


Sonata  a  tre,  being  in  fact  a  sonata  for  three 
instruments,  such  as  Bach  affords  us  specimens 
of  in  a  sonata  for  flute,  violin  and  figured-bass, 
and  another  for  two  violins  and  ditto  (B.-G. 
vol.  ix.).  Handel  also  left  several  trios  for 
strings,  besides  one  for  oboe,  violin,  and  viola. 
These  compositions  are  all  for  two  more  or  less 
florid  parts  in  contrapuntal  style  upon  a  ground 
bass,  and  gradually  paved  the  way  for  the  string 
quartet.  When  the  pianoforte  came  to  form  a 
part  of  the  combination,  Pianoforte  trios,  aa 
they  are  called,  caused  all  others  to  retire  into 
the  background,  instances  of  modem  string 
trios  being  rare.  [That  the  form  is  not  entirely 
neglected  even  by  the  'advanced'  school,  may 
be  shown  by  the  trio  for  strings  in  A  minor. 
Max  Reger's  opus  77b.]  Trios  for  three 
stringed  instruments  are  felt  to  labour  under 
the  disadvantage  of  producing  an  insufficient 
body  of  tone,  and  a  free  use  of  double  stops  is 
necessary,  if  complete  chords  are  desired.  The 
string  trio  therefore  demands  music  of  a  florid, 
polyphonic,  Bachish  character  (if  we  may  use 
such  an  expression),  rather  than  matter  built 
on  a  harmonic  basis,  and  Beethoven  has  turned 
his  appreciation  of  this  fact  to  the  best  account 
in  the  five  trios,  opp.  3,  8,  and  9,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  greater  niunber  of  Haydn's 
string  trios  are  very  thin  and  poor.  Mozart's 
only  composition  of  this  kind  is  the  interesting 
Divertimento  in  &,  which  is  in  sax  movements. 
Beethoven  also  composed  a  trio  in  D  for  flute, 
violin,  and  viola,  op.  25,  and  a  little-known  Trio 
for  two  oboes  and  cor  anglais,  which  he  after- 
wards rewrote  for  two  vioUns  and  viola  (op.  87). 
Other  unusual  combinations  of  instruments  are 
showninthe  trios  of  Reicha  forthree  violoncellos 
and  for  three  horns,  of  Haydn  for  two  flutes  and 
violoncello,  of  Kuhlau  and  Quantz  for  three 
flutes.  One  eepedal  kind  of  trio  demands  men- 
tion here,  the  Oigan  trio,  a  composition  in  which 
the  three  parts  are  furnished  by  the  two  hands  on 
separate  manuals  and  the  pedals.  Such  are  the 
six  well-known  Organ  sonatas  of  J.  S.  Bach  and 
in  more  modem  times  those  of  J.  G.  Schneider, 
Henry  Smart,  and  Rheinberger. 

As  regards  the  large  and  important  class  of 
trios  into  which  the  pianoforte  enters,  it  should 
be  noticed  that  that  instrument  takes  sometimes 
too  prominent  and  sometimes  too  unworthy  a 
part.  Some  of  the  early  Haydn  trios,  for  in- 
stance, are  entitled  'Sonatas  for  Piano  with 
accompaniments  of  Violin  and  Violoncello,'  and 
that  in  C,  which  stands  first  in  the  collections 
(probably  a  very  early  work)  is  purely  a  solo 
sonata,  the  two  stringed  instruments  scarcely 
ever  doing  more  than  double  the  melody  or 
bass.  The  violoncello  indeed  constantly  per- 
forms this  ignoble  office  in  the  Haydn  tnoa, 
which  are  therefore  scarcely  more  worthy  of 
the  name  than  the  mass  of  sonatas  and 
divertissements  for  piano  'with  ad  Itbiiwm 
accompaniment  for  flute  or  violin  and  violon- 
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cello'  which  continued  to  be  written  up  to  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.^ 
Mozart,  whose  genius  inclined  more  towards 
polyphony  than  Haydn's,  naturally  succeeded 
better.  His  Trio  in  "EP  for  piano,  clarinet,  and 
viola  is  the  best,  those  with  violin  being  unpre- 
tentious. Of  Beethoven's  six  well-known  piano- 
forte trios  that  in  Bt^  (op.  97),  being  the  latest 
in  date  (1810),  is  also  the  finest.  Here  we  see 
the  most  perfect  union  of  the  three  instruments 
possible.  There  is  also  a  trio  of  his  for  piano, 
clarinet,  and  violoncello,  a  not  over  effective 
combination,  for  which  he  also  arranged  his 
Septet.  Schubert  characteristically  contented 
himself  with  the  ordinary  means  at  hand,  and 
his  two  great  works  in  Bt^  and  &  (both  1827) 
are  well  known.  The  modem  trio,  which  b^ins 
with  Mendelssohn's  two  in  D  minor  and  C  minor, 
is  scarcely  a  Intimate  development  of  the  old. 
The  resources  and  technique  of  the  pianoforte 
have  greatly  increased  with  the  improvement 
of  the  instrument,  but  the  violin  remains  where 
it  was.  Thus  the  balance  is  destroyed,  the 
piano  becomes  almost  equal  to  an  orchestra,  and 
the  strings  are  its  humble  servants.  To  com- 
pensate them  for  their  want  of  power  it  becomes 
necessary  to  confine  them  to  the  principal 
melodies,  whilethe  pianoadds  an  ever-increasing 
exuberance  in  the  way  of  arpeggio  accompani- 
ments. In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  Mendelssohn's 
primal  type  the  precedent  was  a  dangerous 
one,  as  the  too-brilliant  trios  of  Rubinstein, 
Raff,  and  others  amply  demonstrate.  On  the 
other  hand,  Schumann,  in  his  three  fine  trios 
in  D  minor,  F  major,  and  G  minor  (opp.  63, 
80,  and  110),  in  steering  clear  of  this  bra- 
vura style  for  the  piano  —  as  indeed  he  always 
did  —  has  sometimes  given  the  string  parts 
rather  the  air  of  orchestral  accompaniments; 
but  against  this  slight  defect  must  be  set  a 
wealth  of  new  treatment  and  many  beauties,  as 
in  the  slow  movement  of  the  D  minor,  a  long- 
drawn  melody  treated  in  canon,  with  an  in- 
describably original  effect.  There  is  also  the 
set  of  four  pieces  (Marchenerzahlungen,  op. 
132)  for  pianoforte,  clarinet,  and  viola ;  a  late 
work,  and  less  striking  than  the  trios.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  omit  mention  of  Spohr  as 
a  trio  writer,  though  in  this  department,  as  in 
most  others,  he  left  the  art  as  he  found  it:  and 
of  his  five  trios  the  melodious  op.  119,  in  E 
minor,  is  the  only  one  now  played.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  Stemdale  Bennett's 
solitary  specimen  in  A  major,  were  it  only  for 
the  original  '  Serenade,'  in  which  a  melody  on 
thepianoisaccompanied  pizzicato  by  the  strings. 
Of  Raff's  four  trios,  the  second  (op.  112),  in  Q, 
is  most  attractive  from  the  melodious  character 
of  its  subjects,  otherwise  it  is  open  to  the 
objection  hinted  above.  Brahms  cannot  be 
acctised  of  undue  preferences  towards  any  of  the 

.  >  See  for  ezamplee  ttie  Ust  of  Duank's  work«,  rol.  1..  ppi 
763-764. 


instruments  in  his  five  trios.  [The  first,  op.  8 
in  B  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  is  especially 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  composer 
completely  revised  it  in  his  later  life,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  two  versions  is  most  in- 
structive. The  next  is  the  famous  work  in  E 
flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  horn  (or  viola  or 
violoncello),  in  which  the  balance  is  kept 
between  the  string  and  the  wind  instrument 
with  remarkable  skill.  The  third,  in  C  major, 
op.  87,  and  the  fourth  in  C  minor,  op.  101, 
for  pianoforte  and  strings  came  out  so  near 
together  that  the  latter,  the  more  powerful  of 
the  two,  has  hitherto  overshadowed  its  pre- 
decessor. Lastly,  in  the  period  of  the  master's 
art  in  which  he  was  especially  attracted  by  the 
clarinet-playing  of  Herr  Miihlfeld,  he  wrote  a 
trio  for  piano,  clarinet  (or  viola),  and  violoncello 
in  A  minor,  op.  114.  In  this,  as  in  the  'horn' 
trio,  much  of  the  effect  is  of  course  lost  by  sub- 
stituting the  more  easily  available  stringed 
instrument  for  the  wind  instrument.] 

II.  In  the  Minuet  the  short  extent  of  the 
pieceandthenecessityof  its  constant  repetition, 
besidesperhapsan unconscious  feeling  of  fonnal 
requirements,  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  writing 
a  second  minuet  to  be  played  alternately  with 
the  first .  This  was  usually  of  a  broader,  quieter 
character,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  and  though 
it  was  at  first  in  the  same  key,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  Suite,  there  is  an  example 
in  one  of  Bach's  Clavier  Suites  where  the  second 
minuet  is  in  the  tonic  minor,  and  in  at  least 
two  other  cases  is  in  the  relative  minor,  both 
practices  which  afterwards,  under  Haydn  and 
Mosart,  became  established  rules.  How  the 
second  minuet  acquired  the  name  of  Trio  is  not 
quite  clear.  Bach  only  calls  it  so  in  the  few 
instances  in  which  it  is  written  in  three  parts  — 
as  opposed  to  the  minuet  in  two  —  such  as  that 
in  the  third  French  Suite.  This  particular  case, 
by  the  way,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  instance  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  direction,  'Minuetto  Da 
Capo.'  By  the  time  of  Haydn  the  term  Trio 
is  firmly  established,  and  even  in  his  earliest 
works  (such  as  the  first  quartets)  there  are  two 
minuets,  each  with  a  trio.  Haydn  also  ex- 
perimented in  using  keys  for  the  trio  a  little 
more  remote  from  the  tonic  than  those  already, 
mentioned,  even  anticipating  Beethoven's 
favourite  use  of  the  major  key  a  third  below. 
These  innovations  become  almost  necessary  in 
the  modem  striving  for  new  forms  of  contrast. 
Beethoven  affords  perhaps  the  only  instances 
(in  Symphonies  Nos.  4  and  7)  of  a  scherso  and 
trio  twice  repeated,  but  Schumann  was  fond  of 
writing  two  trios  to  his,  having  adopted  the 
device  in  three  of  his  symphonies,  besides  his 
Pianoforte  Quintet  and  Quartet.  Not  that  he 
was  the  first  to  write  a  second  trio  —  a  plan 
which  has  since  found  many  followers;  there 
is  at  least  one  instance  in  Bach  (Concerto  in  F 
for  strings  and  wind)  where  the  minuet  has 
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threetriOH,Bnd  another  in  Hoi&rt  (Divertimento 
in  D  for  ditto)  of  two  miauets,  ooe  wicb  three 
trioe  and  another  with  two.  Schiunum  was 
8D  given  to  dividing  is  pieces  up  and  enclodng 
the  eeveral  sections  in  double  bars,  that  he  Beems 
oocasJODalljr  id  the  piaDoforte  works  to  lose 
Iiiiiu>el{  in  s  chain  of  trios,  as  for  instance,  in 
Ou)  'BlumenstQek,'  'Humoreake,'  and  'Novel- 
let  ten.'  In  hia  dx  Intermeict  (op.  4),  he 
adopted  the  more  rational  term  'Aitomatlvo' 
for  bis  subordinate  sections,  while  in  the  Fl 
minor  Sonata  the  middle  part  of  the  Scherzo  la 
itaelf  called  an  Intenneiio,  this  title  signifying 
ita  entire  want  of  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the 
movement,  which  is  no  small  part  of  its  ebarm. 
A  trio,  aa  well  as  a  Eubordinate  section  in  a 
rondo,  etc.,  whioh  presents  a  change  from  tonic 
major  to  minor  or  the  reverse,  is  aometimes 
simply  headed  'Hinore'  or  'Haggiore'  aa  the 
case  may  be.  This  is  common  in  Haydn  and 
not  infrequent  in  Beethoven  (PF.  Sonata  in  &, 
op.  7;  in  E  major,  op.  15,  etc.).  Schumann, 
Raff,  and  other  modem  oompoaers,  have  also 
oec^donally  given  thia  heading.  In  modem 
music,  though  the  trio  exists,  it  is  often  taken 
H  an  understood  thing  and  not  specially  so 
entitled.  (Chopin,  Sonata  in  B  minor,  Grieg  in 
Eminor,  etc , ,  and  Beethoven,  Ninth  Bjrmphony .) 
Speaking  generally  ve  may  say  that  the  most 
obvious  key  for  the  trio  of  a  minuet,  acherio, 
march,  etc.,  written  in  a  major  key,  is  the  sub- 
dominant,  as  itstandsin  place  of  a  third  subject, 
the  main  movement  having  appropriated  the 
tonic  and  dominant  Iceya.  But  where,  aa  in 
modem  marches,  there  are  more  trios  than  one, 
and  still  another  key  has  to  be  sought.the  re- 
taticmship  of  the  key  a  third  above  or  below  — - 
distant  but  still  real — is  often  effectively  tumed 
to  account.  Military  marches  and  most  dances 
Intended  to  be  danced  to  are  written  with  a 
B^tsrate  trio,  or  trios,  so  that  they  can  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  necessary,  but  in  concert 
[deces  (such  as  Weber'a  Invitation  k  la  Valse, 
the  marches  by  Mendelssohn  and  others)  the 
sections  answering  to  the  trio  are  not  often  so 
designated,   the  piece  being  written  out   tti 

TRIONFO  DI  DOM,  IL.  The  title  of  a 
famous  collection  of  madrigals,  first  published 
in  Venice  by  Qanlano  in  1592.  There  are 
twenty-nine  madrigals  by  as  many  Italian 
composers,  and  all  are  in  etx  parts.  All  end 
with  the  refrain,  'Vtva  ta  bella  Dori,'  and  the 
names  of  the  writers  of  the  words  are  given  as 
wdl  as  those  of  the  composers  of  the  music. 
The  contents  are  as  follows:  — 
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Two  complete  copies  (sets  of  part-books)  are 
known,  at  Cassel  and  Bologna.  In  1596  Pha- 
Iftse  of  Antwerp  brought  out  a  new  edition,  re- 
taining Gardano'e  dedicatory  letter  to  Leonardo 
Sanudo.  Incomplete  parts  are  at  Ghent.  At 
Augsburg  and  Vienna  there  are  complete  sets  of 
Oardano's  re-issue  of  1599,  and  Incomplete  parts 
of  Pha1«se's  edition  of  IBGl  are  at  Ghent  and  In 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.  In  1612  Johann 
LIttlch  prepared  for  the  press  (dying  before  it 
could  be  brought  out),  a  selection  of  sixteen  of 
the  madrigals,  which  were  published  at  Nurem- 
berg with  the  title  'Husicalische  Streltkrantx- 
leln,'  and  translations  of  the  words  into  I.atln 
and  German.  In  the  following  year,  Salomon 
EngelbartiLlttich'ssuccessorattheOymnasIum 
of  Count  Mansfcld,  brought  out  the  remainder, 
which  Littich  had  also  prepared,  reprinting  the 
contributions  of  Croca  and  Luca  Marenilo,  and 
adding  one  German  madrigal  hy  Johann  Leo 
Hasler.  There  are  complete  copies  of  the  first 
set,  and  incomplete  copies  of  the  second,  at 
Berlin  and  Grimma.  Another  Antwerp  edition 
appeared  In  1614,  and  in  1619  a  new  German 
translation  of  the  words  by  Martinus  Rinckhardt 
was  printed  together  with  the  music  at  Leipiig 
(complete  parts  at  Grimma).  Theworkderive* 
Its  chief  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  more 
famous  English  publication,  'The  Triumphs  of 
Oriana,'  waa  suggested,  as  t<i  scheme  and  the 
recurring  refrain,  by  the  Italian  series  of 
madrigals.      (See   TriDmpBS    OF    Oriaha.) 

(Dr.  Emil  Vogel,  BiUiolhek  der  gedruckten 
vHiUicken  VocalmutUc  ItaHmt.)  u. 

TRIPLE  TIME  (Fr.  Meture  i  IroU  lempe; 
Ger.  TripdiiM).  The  rhythm  of  three  beats  in 
a  bar,  the  accent  failing  on  the  first  beat.  In 
quick  tempo' this  single  accent  is  sufficient,  but 
in  slow  and  expressive  movements  a  second 
weaker  accent  is  generally  required  to  avoid 
monotony.  This  second  accent  is  variously 
placed  by  different  writers,  some  assigning  it 
to  the  second  beat  (see  Hauptmann,  Harmonik 
und  Mtirik,  p.  226),  while  others  place  it  on  the 
third.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  it  may 
occupy  either  position  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  phrasing;  (and  it  is  the  chief 
distlncUon  lietween  the  riiythm  of  the  walti 
and  that  of  the  masurka  that  the  former  has 
its  secondary  accent  on  the  second  beat,  the 
latter  on  the  third]. 

The  kinds  of  triple  time  in  general  use  are 
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TRIPLET 


TRITONE 


marked  with  the  figures  3-8,  3-4,  and  3-2,  in- 
dicating respectively  three  quavers,  crotchets, 
or  minims  in  a  bar.  A  time  of  three  semi- 
quavers, marked  3-16,  is  also  occasionally  met 
with  (Schumann,  'Versteckens,'  op.  85);  and 
in  old  music  a  time  of  three  semibreves,  called 
tripla  major,  and  indicated  by  a  large  figure 
3.  [For  an  example  of  this  see  Tiics,  antCf 
p.  108.]  When  three  bars  of  triple  time  are 
united  in  one,  as  in  &-8,  etc.,  the  time  is 
called  'compound  triple.'  [See  Compound 
Time.]  f.  t. 

TRIPLET  (Fr.  Triolet;  Ital.  Tersina;  Ger. 
Triole) .  In  modem  notation  each  note  is  equal 
to  two  of  the  next  lower  denomination,  and 
the  division  of  a  note  into  three  is  not  provided 
for,  although  in  the  ancient  'measured  music ' 
It  was  an  important  part  of  time.  [See  Moon, 
Notation,  Point,  Prolation,  and  Time.] 
On  this  account  notes  worth  one-third  of  the 
next  longer  kind  have  to  be  written  as  halves, 
and  are  then  grouped  in  threes  by  means  of 
curved  lines,  with  the  figure  3  usually  placed 
over  the  middle  note  as  an  additional  distino- 
tion.  Such  a  group  is  called  a  Triplet,  and  is 
executed  at  a  slightly  increased  speed,  so  that 
the  three  triplet-notes  are  equal  to  two  ordi- 
nary notes  of  the  same  species:  for  example  — 

Bkbthovsn,  Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  1. 

A .         ♦•^ -i^ « i^  r*" _»^ .r»^ L » 


fe^i,  :ffcAJ';ifu7^ 


Triplets  may  be  formed  of  notes  of  any  kind, 
and  also  of  rests,  or  of  notes  and  rests  together. 

Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  22. 


etc. 

So  also  a  group  of  two  notes,  one  twice  the 
length  of  the  other,  is  read  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  triplet,  provided  it  is  marked  with  the 
distinctive  figure  3. 

SoHUMAmr,  Trio,  Op.  63. 


W^''^\ 


In  instrumental  music,  when  the  fingering  is 
marked,  there  is  some  risk  of  the  figure  3  of  a 
triplet  being  confounded  with  the  indication 
for  the  third  finger.  To  obviate  this,  the  two 
figures  are  always  printed  in  different  type,  or, 
better  still,  the  triplet  figure  is  enclosed  in 
brackets,  thus  (3).    This  plan,  which  has  re- 


cently been  rather  extensively  adopted,  appears' 
to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Moscheles,  in. 
his  edition  of  Beethoven,  published  by  Cramer 
A  Co. 

Groups  of  a  similar  nature  to  triplets,  but 
consisting  of  an  arbitrary  number  of  notes^  are 
also  frequently  met  with  in  instrumental  music 
These  groups,  which  are  sometimes  called  quu^ 
tolets,  sextoiete,  etc.,  according  to  the  number 
of  DOtes  they  contain,  always  have  their  number 
written  above  them,  as  an  indication  that  they 
are  played  at  a  rate  different  from  ordinary 
notes  of  the  same  form  (usually  quicker).  Their 
proper  speed  is  found  by  referring  them  to 
ordinary  groups  of  the  same  kind  of  notes; 
thus,  if  the  general  rhythm  of  the  bar  indicates 
four  semiquavers  to  a  beat,  as  in  common  time, 
a  group  of  five,  six,  or  seven  semiquavers^ 
would  be  made  equal  to  four  semiquavers,  while 
a  group  of  eight  notes  of  the.  value  of  one  beat 
woxild  of  course  be  written  as  demisemiquavers; 
if  however  the  natural  grouping  of  the  bar  were 
in  threes,  as  in  ^16  time,  a  group  of  four  or 
five  (or  sometimes  two)  semiquavers  would  be 
equal  to  three,  while  a  group  of  six  would 
require  to  be  written  as  demisemiquavers. 
[On  the  perfoimance  of  triplets  in  certain 
passages  in  18th-oentury  music,  see  Dor,  voL  i. 
p.  7206.]  r.  t. 

TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE.  MusicKliama  in 
thiee  acts,  words  and  music  by  R.  Wagner; 
completed  in  1860,  t.e.  after  the  completion  of 
the  'Rheingold'  and  'Walkure,'  but  before 
that  of  the  other  two  parts  of  the  Nibelungen 
Ring.  It  was  produced  at  Munich,  June  10, 
1865 ;  in  London,  at  Drury  Lane  (Franke  A  Pol- 
lini's  German  Opera),  June  20, 1882.  Wagner's 
title  for  it  is  'Tristan  und  Isolde,  Eine  Hand- 
lung ' — an  action.  It  was  first  given  in  English 
by  the  Royal  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company  at 
Liverpool,  April  15,  1898,  and  in  French  at 
the  Th^fttre  Nouveau,  Paris,  under  Lamoureux, 
in  Nov.  1899.  o. 

TRITONE.  The  interval  of  the  augmented 
fourth,  consisting  of  three  whole  tones,  whence 
the  name  is  derived.  In  pure  ecclesiastical 
music  the  use  of  the  Tritonua  or  Augmented 
Fourth  is  strictly  forbidden ;  as  is  also  that  of 
its  inversion,  the  Quinta  faUa  or  Diminished 
Fifth.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
presence  of  these  intervals  is  felt,  whenever  F 
and  B  are  brought  either  into  direct  or  indirect 
correspondence  with  each  other,  whatever  may  « 
be  the  Mode  in  which  the  contact  takes  place. 
Now,  according  to  the  system  of  Solmisation 
adopted  by  Guido  d'Arezxo,  B,  the  third  sound 
of  the  Hexachordon  durum,  was  called  MI; 
and  F,  the  fourth  sound  of  the  Hexachordon 
natvrale,  was  called  FA.  Medieval  writers, 
therefore,  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  false 
relation  existing  between  these  two  sounds,  in 
the  proverb  — 

Mi  eonira  fa  ml  dioMut  m  mvitoa. 


TRITONIUS 
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When  the  use  of  the  Hexachords  was  super- 
seded by  a  more  modem  system  of  immutable 
SofanisatioQ  (see  Solmisation;  Hexachord), 
P  still  retained  its  name  of  FA,  while  B  took 
that  of  the  newly-added  syllable,  SI:  and  the 
old  saw  then  ran  thus  — 

Si  contra  fa  eat  diaboltu  in  tniuica. 

In  this  form  it  became  more  readily  intel- 
ligible to  mufflcians  unacquainted  with  the 
machinery  of  the  Hexachords;  while  its  signifi- 
cation remained  unchanged,  and  its  teaching 
was  as  sternly  enforced  as  ever.  That  that 
teaching  continues  in  full  force  still  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  neither  Pietro  Aron  nor  any 
other  early  writer  ever  censured  the '  False  rela- 
tion of  the  Tritone'  more  severely  than  Cheru- 
bini,  who  condemns  it,  with  equal  rigour, 
whether  it  be  iised  as  an  element  of  harmony 
or  of  melody.  w.  s.  r. 

TRITONIUS,  PETau8,whoseproper  name  has 
recentlybeendiscovered  to  be  Peter  Treibenreif 
orTraybenraiff  (eeeEitner^BMontUahefte,  xxvii. 
13,14),belonged  to  a  family  of  some  consequence 
long  settled  in  the  Etschthal  of  Austrian  Tyrol. 
He  was  bom  some  time  before  the  end  of 
the  15th  century,  and  the  name  being  found 
about  that  time  in  the  two  Tyrolese  towns  of 
Boxen  and  Sterzing  gives  someoolour  to  the  con- 
jecture that  one  or  the  other  was  his  birthplace. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Padua,  where 
he  took  the  d^ree  of  Master  of  Arts ;  and  then, 
following  the  custom  of  the  Humanist  scholars 
of  the  time,  adopted  theLatinname  of  Tritonius. 
Returning  home,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
Latin,  possibly  also  of  Music  to  the  Cathedral 
School  of  Brixen.  In  Italy  Tritonius  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  classical  humanist  schol- 
ar Conrad  Celtes,  who  was  afterwards  appointed 
University  Professor  at  Vienna,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Emperor  Ifaximilian  had 
founded  a  learned  Society  (Literaria  Sodalitas 
Banubiana)  for  the  f urtheranceof  literature  and 
art  on  the  new  classical  humanist  principles. 
Tritonius  became  a  member  of  this  Society,  and 
was  invited  by  Celtes  to  settle  in  Vienna  to  be 
the  instructor  to  the  Society  in  song  and  in- 
strumental music.  At  the  instigation  of  Celtes 
Tritonius  set  a  considerable  number  of  the  Odes 
of  Horace  to  music  in  simple  note  for  note 
counterpoint  and  strict  observance  of  classical 
metre  and  quantities.  Celtes  had  these  sung 
by  his  pupils  at  the  end  of  his  own  prelections 
on  Horace.  These  and  similar  compositions  of 
other  Latin  poems  and  Church  Hymns  by  other 
members  of  the  Society  were  printed  and 
published  in  1507  by  Erhart  Oeglin  of  Augs- 
burg under  the  title : 

'  Melopoeae  si  ve  Harmoniae  tetracenticae  su- 
per xxii  genera  carminum  heroioorum  elegiaco- 
nim,  lyricorum  et  ecclesiasticorum  h3rnmorum 
per  Petrum  Tritonium  et  alios  doctos  sodalitatis 
literariae  noetrae  musicos  secundum  naturae  et 


tempora  syllabanim  et  pedum  compositae  et 
regulatae  ductu  Chunradi  Celtis  FeUciter  im- 
pressae.' 

At  the  foot  of  the  title  the  following  direction 
is  appended : 

'Optime  musiphile,  strophes  id  est  repetitio- 
nes  carminum  colUsiones  syllabarum,  conjuga- 
tiones  et  connubia  pedum  pro  affectua  animi, 
motu,  et  gestu  corporis  diligenter  observa.' 

The  whole  title  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
cup  with  the  words  added '  Krater  Bachi. '  Later 
in  the  year  Oeglin  published  a  second  impres- 
sion of  the  settings  by  Tritonius  alone,  nineteen 
in  number,  with  the  shorter  title,  'Harmoniae 
Petri  Tritonii  super  odis  Horatii  Flacci.'  These 
two  publications  appear  to  be  the  earliest 
specimens  of  German  music-printing  with  mov- 
able types,  the  first  in  folio  with  wooden  types, 
the  other  in  4to  with  metal.  The  settings  by 
Tritonius  must  have  met  with  much  favour  at 
the  time.  In  1532  and  again  in  1551  they 
were  republished  by  Egenolph  of  Frankfort. 
The  style  found  many  imitators,  and  a  greater 
musician  like  Ludwig  Senfl  did  not  disdain  to 
take  the  Tenor  of  the  settings  by  Tritonius  and 
provide  them  with  other  harmonies.  Frelherr 
von  Liliencron  described  in  Chrysander  and 
Spitta's  ViertdjahrMchrift  for  1887  and  after- 
wards separately  published  with  a  preliminary 
dissertation  the  settings  of  these  Horatian  Odes 
by  Tritonius,  Senfl,  and  Hofheimer  respectively, 
and  also  a  'Schulausgabe'  with  transcription  in 
modem  score.  The  main  importance  of  these 
works  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  gave  the 
first  suggestion  to  the  setting  of  German  chorales 
and  afterwards  of  Psalm  tunes  generally,  in 
simple  four-part  note  for  note  counterpoint. 

After  the  death  of  Celtes  in  1508,  the  literary 
society  which  he  had  founded  was  dissolved^ 
and  Tritonius  returned  to  the  Tyrol  and  under- 
took the  direction  of  the  Latin  School  at  Bozen. 
In  1521  he  was  settled  at  Schwatz  on  the  Inn, 
not  far  from  Innsbruck,  where  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  literary  work.  It  is  from  some 
works  then  published  by  him  that  Dr.  F. 
Waldner  of  Innsbruck  was  able  to  ascertain  the 
original  name  of  Tritonius  to  have  been  Treiben- 
reif (see  monograph  in  Monatshe/te  already 
referred  to).  The  place  and  time  of  his  death 
are  unknown.  J.  r.  m. 

TRIUMPHS  OF  QJIIANA,  THE.  A  collec- 
tion of  madrigals  written  in  honour  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  edited  by  Thomas  Morley.  The 
title-page  of  the  original  edition  bears  the  date 
1601,  but  the  entry  of  the  book  in  the  Stationers' 
registers  shows  that  it  was  not  actually  published 
until  1603,  after  the  queen  was  dead.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  she  took  a  dislike  to  the 
name  'Oriana'  by  which  she  was  distinguished 
in  the  madrigals,  and  that  therefore  the  publi- 
cation was  delayed  until  after  her  death.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  collection  was 
modelled  on  the  Trionvo  di  Dori,  and  the 
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refrtuD,  'Long  live  fur  Oriana,'  correBponda 
with  'Viva  la  beila  Dori'  so  closely  that  ODe 
of  the  Dori  set,  that  by  Giovuini  Croce,  wu 
•d^ted  to  English  wonlH,  and  reprinted  rrom 
the  eecond  book  of  'Muaica  TiaiisAl[Hna'  (pu1>- 
hthed  in  1S97).    The  cont«nt8of  the  collectii 


Frutlf  PnhlOEIOD.    WhenOrlEnMWaihHl  to  takfltbefttr.* 
nioDiBfl  BaUWD.    Hart  beu  rou  DotT  (Orlaom's  Fufr 

Hicbael  Fate's  contribution  came  too  late 
for  inaertion  in  the  proper  place,  and  was 
printed  at  the  baclc  of  the  dedication  to  Charles 
Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  High 
Admiral.  The  ori^nal  number  was  twenty-«ix, 
for  Bateflon^  two  and  Hlkington'a  one  were 
not  in  the  original  edition;  adding  these  three 
pieces,  the  last  two  of  which  change  the  refrain 
to  'In  Heaven  lives  Oriana,'weget  the  number 
tweoty-nine,  the  same  a«  that  of  the  Trionfo  di 
Dori.  The  whole  twenty-nine  were  reiwued  in 
score  by  Wm.  Hawes,  about  1814,  and  WilUam 
Bhore  brought  out  the  separate  parts  in  a  more 
or  Icaa  handy  form,  published  by  Novelio  about 
1S49.  The  same  firm  has  recently  undertaken 
the  reissue  of  the  aeries,  edited  by  Mi.  Lionel 
Benson.  There  weretwoissuesofthe  first  edition, 
as  ICrbye^  madrigal  was  originally  pubUahed 
with  the  words  'With  angel's  face,'  the  same 
words  that  Daniel  Norcome  had  used,  and  in 
the  second  issue  'Bright  Phoebus'  was  sub- 
stituted. (The  copy  in  the  British  Museum 
has  the  former  words,  that  in  the  Bodleian,  as 
well  as  a  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Lionel  Benson, 
has  '  Bright  Phoebus.')  u. 

TROCHEE  (Lat,  Troehaau  Choritia).  A 
metrical  toot,  conmsting  of  a  long  syllable 
followed  by  a  short  one  — the  exact  opposite 
of  the  Iambus :  — 

Troehse  tripg  from  long  to  short. 

Trochuc  Metre*  are  very  common,  both  in 
Bymnody  and  Lyric  Poetry;  and,  in  both,  a 
plesHing  variety  is  someti  mes  produced  by  the  oo 

'  Fine  prlsnS  Id  PUklocloD'i  Ant  mC  1813.' 
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cssional  substitution  of  a  Trochee  for  a  Spondee, 
an  Iambus,  or  even  a  Pyrrhic  foot.    w.  s.  a. 

TROIS  C0ULEUR3,  LES,  ia  the  title  of  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  pohtical  scoga 
written  after  the  French  Revolution  of  1S30, 
celebrating  the  fall  of  the  white  flag  and  the 
return  of  the  tricolor.  It  rivalled  in  popularity 
the  'Parisienne,'  and  at  one  time,  even  the 
'Mameillaise' itself.  It  was  written  in  one  night 
by  Adolphe  Vooel,  grandson  of  the  author  of 
'D^opbon,'  who  was  bom  at  Lille  in  1S08, 
and  had  just  begun  his  studies  at  the  Paris 
ConBervat<ure,  The  day  after  it  was  written 
all  I^uis  was  nnging 

Libert^  uinte,  api^s  treDt«  aai  d'absenoe 
Ksvieoe.  revims,  leur  trfnu  eat  rtovemi 
lis  ont  Toulu  trap  mervir  la  Fraoce, 
'^  ''     '  '  "         in  ]e  flceptro  s'est  brM. 


TUH 


QuJU 


eoBiise^i 


Hi»ts 


This  popular  song,  composed  to  words  by 
a  certain  Adolphe  Blanc  was  sung  by  CfaoUet 
at  the  Th^Atre  des  Nouveautis  (Place  de  hi 
Bourse).  a.  j. 

TROMBA.  The  Italian  word  for  Trumpet, 
by  which  the  instrument  is  usually  dedgnated 
in  orchestral  scores  —  Trombe  in  F,  Trombe  in 
D,  etc.  The  part  is  usually  written  in  C,  and 
transposed  accordingly  by  the  player.  In  the 
scores  of  Bach,  the  term  Trombe  da  tirarai  i.e. 
'Slide  Trumpets,"  ia  found.  [See  Tiearbi, 
Tatjui-ET.]  o. 

TROMBA  MARINA  (Trcmubcseidt, 
BBnifiiBCHBii>r,  TiuFANiaciiizA,  Nonnen- 
□EioE,  Mabihb  Trdmfet).  a  portable  mono- 
chord  played  with  the  bow,  probably  the 
oldest  bowed  instrument  known,  and  the 
archetype  of  all  others.  [See  Violin.]  The 
country  of  its  origin  is  uncertain,  but  is 
probably  Germany.  Onceextensivelyemployed 
in  Germany  and  France  eis  a  popular  iustrument, 
and  even  used  in  the  service  of  the  church,  it 
was  almost  disused  early  in  the  18th  century: 
but  it  figured  in  the  'Musique  des  Escuries'  of 
the  French  monarcbs,  down  to  the  year  1767 : 
and  L.  Moiart,  in  his  Violintchvit  (1756),  ' 
describes  it  as  then  in  use.  It  was  in  use  later 
still  in  German  nunneries.* 

Moat  existing  apecimens  date  from  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century.  In  ita  latest  form 
the  instrument  haa  a  fiddle  head  fitted  with 
an  iron  screw.  Some  heads  have  rack-wheels 
to  facilitate  tuning;  others  have  iron  screw 
button  tops,  a  double  iron  ring  working  on  the 
screw,  into  the  outer  ring  of  which  the  string 
ia  knotted.  It  has  a  round  neck  or  handle 
about  the  aae  of  a  broomstick,  dove-tailed  into 
a  top  block  or  shoulder  which  forma  the  end  of 
the  body.  The  latteria  a  resonant  box  or  drum 
(whence  the  name  rrumnwcheidt)  broadening 
'ards  the  bottom,  where  it  rests  on  the 
ground,  and  havings  thin  pine  belly,  quite  flat. 
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The  black  or  shell  of  the  drum  U  polygonal, 
b^Dg  built  up  of  very  ttuD  Btroight  staves  of 
maple.  The  number  of  staves  in  the  shell  is 
usually  other  five  or  seven  :  the  jinnts  are 
ftvtified  internally,  and  sometimea  externally 
also,  with  slipe  of  cartridge  paper  or  vellum.' 
Three  pine  bars  are  glued  tnuuversely  across 
the  belly  before  it  is  glued  to  the  outer  edges 
of  the  shell.  The  bally  is  sometimes  faerced 
with  a  rose.  In  some  specimens  the  drum  is 
constructed  in  two  separate  portions.  In  others, 
of  later  date,  the  bottom  of  the  drum  apreada 
out  at  the  edges  like  the  bell  of  a  trumpet. 
Hie  total  length  is  usually  somewhat  lees  than 
6  feet ;  some  apecimens  are  a  few  inches  over 
that  length. 

The  string  is  a  veiy  thick  violoncello  string, 
■tntched  over  a  peculiw  bridge.  This  la  of 
hvrd  and  cloee- 
grained  wood,  and 
rests  fiiml;  on  the 
belly  with  the 
right  foot  only, 
upon  which  side 
the  string  bears 
with  its  whole 
weight.  Properly, 
the  bridge  should 
be  shaped  some- 
tlung  like  a  ^oe, 
the  beel  bang  the 
ri^t  foot,  the  toe, 
the  left.  The  left 
foot  touches  the 
belly  lightly :  and 
when    the   string 

thia  foot  rattles 
rapidly  on  the 
beUy,  like  an  or- 
gan leed.  To  in- 
crease the  tone,  a 
tluD  metallic  plate 

tachedtothefoot,  i 

and  some  bridges 

have  a  mechanical 

apparatus  tor  adjusting  its  tennon. 

The  marine  trumpet  is  pdayed  with  a  heavy 
violoncello  bow,  plentifully  rodned.  The  open 
■tring  is  ordinarily  tuned  to  CC:  and  when 
•CMinded  with  the  bow,  it  yields  a  powerful 
note,  of  harsh  and  nasal  character,  something 
Kke  an  8-foot  wooden  organ  reed-pipe.  Played 
by  stopping  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  marine 
trumpet  produces  tones  far  leaa  melodious  than 
the  tn«y  of  an  ass.  But  thia  is  not  its  legiti- 
mate use.  It  is  properly  played  wholly  in 
natural  hannomcB,  and  by  reference  to  the 
article  Habmonicb,  it  will  be  seen  how  the 
following  scale  ariBee. 


in  tMAziguiu' woodsa 
Id  open  U  Ueknrer 
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scale  :  but  the  writer  baa  seen  them  marked  on 
several  specimens.  The  facility  with  which  the 
marine  trumpet  yields  the  natural  harmonics  ia 
due  to  its  single  string  and  its  lopsided  bridge. 
Paganini's  extiaordioary  effects  in  harmonics 
on  a  angle  string,  were  in  fact  produced  by 
temporarily  converting  his  violin  into  a  amall 
marine  trumpet.  Asia  well  known,  that  clever 
player  placed  his  single  fourth  string  on  the 
treble  side  of  the  bridge,  screwing  it  up  to 
a  very  high  iHtch,  and  leaving  the  baas  foot 
of  the  bridge  comparatively  loose.  He  thus 
produced  a  powerful  reedy  tone,  and  obtained 
unlimited  command  over  the  harmonics.'  Ac- 
cording to  information  procured  l>y  RQhlmaun 
from  Marienthal,  the  Trummscheidt  will  bear 
lowering  to  B17  and  raisng  to  Ef,  but  no  mora. 
According  to  him,  it  can  alao  be  made  to  yield 
the  notes  D  and  F  in  the  lower  octave,  though 
less  disUnctly.  The  nuns  use  the  instrument 
in  their  choral  ainging.  On  the  festivals  of  the 
church,  and  sometimea  as  a  special  compliment 
to  a  new-comer  on  her  matriculation  they  juU- 
late  upon  four  marine  trumpets  accompanied 
by  drums ;  one  takes  a  principal  part,  the 
others  are  secondary.' 

An  inspection  of  the  scale  will  explain  how 
the  marine  trumpet  became  par  excdtence  the 
Nonnen-geige :  its  scale  ctHresptonds  with  the 
fem^e  voice,  with  which  its  tone,  resembling 
that  of  a  clarinet,  but  more  piercing  and  nasal, 
has  something  in  cotnmon.  Added  to  tbis  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  play  :  the  neck  being  rested 
on  the  breast  or  shoulder,  and  the  string  lightly 
touched  with  the  thumb  where  the  letters  are 
marked  on  the  neck,  it  yields  its  few  notes 
with  absolute  accuracy.  It  was  anciently  used 
as  a  street  instrument  by  mendicant  musicians : 
and  those  who  have  heard  it  will  agree  with 
an  ancient  author  that  it  aounds  liest  at  a 
distance.  H.  Jourdain,  in  a  well-lcnawn  passage 
in  the  Bourgtoia  aenlilhomme  (1670).  expresses 
a  preference  for  it,  thereby  proclaiming  bis 
uncultivated  taste.*  About  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  the  acoustical  peculiarities  of  the 
Tnunmacheidt  were  the  object  of  much  investi- 
gation by  the  learned  societies  of  England  and 
France :  the  reader  who  desires  to  pursue  the 
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subject  will  find  the  necessary  clues  in  Vidal 
and  Hawkins.  The  name  'marine  trumpet' 
(tromba  marina)  was  probably  given  to  the 
Trummscheidt  on  its  introduction  into  Italy, 
on  account  of  its  external  resemblance  to  the 
large  speaking-trumpet  used  on  board  Italian 
vessels,  which  is  of  the  same  length  and  tapering 
shape.  Little  doubt  on  this  point  can  remain 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  compares  the 
figures  of  the  two  objects  in  old  pictures  and 
engravings,  or  the  objects  themselves  as  they 
stand  side  by  side  in  the  Munich  museum. 
The  name  was  perhaps  confirmed  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  tone,  and  by  the  circumstance  that 
both  instruments  have  the  same  harmonic  scale. 

Specimens  are  not  uncommon :  several  will 
be  found  in  the  museums  of  Bologna,  Munich, 
Salzburg,  Nuremberg,  etc.,  and  there  are  two 
good  ones  in  the  collection  of  the  Conservatoire 
in  Paris,  one  of  which  has  sympathetic  strings 
attached  to  the  belly  internally.  The  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  possesses  a  handsome  but 
rather  undersiied  French  specimen  (oddly  de- 
scribed in  the  Catalogue  as  'probably  Dutch') 
also  having  sympathetic  strings  inside.  A 
specimen  was  some  years  since  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  window  of  Cramer's  music  shop  in  Regent 
Street,  but  the  writer  cannot  leam  what  has 
become  of  it. 

The  Trummscheidt,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
sometimes  fitted  with  two,  three,  and  even  four 
strings,  one  or  more  of  which  were  Bourdons  or 
drones.  In  this  form  it  undoubtedly  became  the 
parent  of  the  German  'Qeige,'  whence  the  viol 
and  violin  are  derived.    [See  Violin.]  b.  j.  p. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  instriunent  was 
made  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  probably  few 
specimens  existed  precisely  alike.  Grassineau, 
in  his  Musical  Dictionary,  1740,  describes  it  as 
having  'three  tables  which  form  its  triangular 
body' ;  also  that  the  neck  was  very  long,  and 
\  the  single  string  very  thick,  and  not  stopped 
by  pressure,  but  merely  gently  touched  with 
the  thumb.  He  says  its  sound  was  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  that  of  a  trumpet,  and 
that  it  had  the  trumpet's  defect  of  some  notes 
being  either  too  flat  or  too  sharp.  One  of  its 
peculiar  quahties  of  tone  was  by  reason  of  the 
bridge  being  firm  on  one  side,  and  tremulous 
on  the  other. 

In  Michael  Praetorius's  Syntagma Mttsicumit 
is  engraved  on  Plate  XXI.  under  the  title  the 
'Trumscheit. '  This  is  apparentlyabout7feetlong 
and,  as  Grassineau  describes  it,  formed  by  three 
tapering  boards  placed  triangularly,  and  open 
at  the  bottom.  There  are  four  circular  sound- 
holes,  one  covered  by  an  ornamental  'rose,'  but 
it  differs  from  the  usual  ones  described  by 
having  four  strings  of  varying  length  tuned  by 
pegs  inserted  in  a  peg-box  similar  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  violin.  The  late  Mr.  Taphouse  of 
Oxford  possessed  a  specimen  of  a  Marine 
Tnunpet. 


In  the  Snoeck  collection  was  one  of  these  in- 
struments made  in  metal.  It  had  three  strings, 
and  on  the  belly  was  a  'rose,'  bearing  initials 
and  a  representation  of  King  David  playing  the 
harp.  It  was  shown  in  the  loan  collection  at 
the  Inventions  Exhibition  1885,  and  is  fully 
described  in  the  Snoeck  catalogue  of  musical 
instruments  printed  at  Ghent  in  1894.    p.  k. 

TROMBA  SPEZZATA,  an  instrument  of 
the  trumpet  kind,  formerly  popular  among  the 
Italian  peasantry.  It  was  generally  made  of 
two  slides,  and  was,  probably,  originaUy  identi- 
cal with  the  old  English  Sackbut.  p.  k. 

TROMBETTI,  Ascanio,  a  Bolognese  musi- 
cian of  the  last  quarter  of  the  16th  century.  On 
the  title-page  of  his  chief  work  published  at 
Venice,  1589,  he  is  described  as  Musico  della 
illustrissima  Signoria  di  Bologna.  The  work 
itself  consists  of  Motetti  accomodati  per  cantaxe 
e  far  Concert!  a  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  and  12,  and  shows 
the  influence  of  the  Venetian  style  of  Andrea 
andGiovanniGabrieli.  Fromthis  work  L.Torchi^ 
in  'L'  Arte  Musicale  in  Italia,'  vol.  i.,  has  re- 
printed 'Paratum  est  cor  meum'  a  5,  and 
'Misericordiae  tuae'  a  12,  divided  into  three 
choirs.  Several  of  these  Motets  were  also  taken 
over  into  the  German  collections  of  Lindner  in 
1590  and  Caspar  Hasler  1600  and  1613.  Other 
publications  of  Trombetti  are  Napolitane  a  3, 
Venice,  1573,  and  two  books  of  Madrigals  a  4 
and  5,  Venice,  1583,  1586.  j.  r.  m. 

TROMBONCINO,  Barthoix>maei7S,  a  fertile 
composer  of  Frottole — the  popular  songs  of  that 
day  —  belonged  to  Verona,  and  was  probably 
bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century, 
since  his  works  are  contained  in  publications 
dating  from  1504  to  1510.  [He  was  in  Mantua 
in  1487-95,  being  in  the  service  of  the  Duke 
in  1494  and  going  to  Venice  in  the  following 
year.  In  1499  he  was  at  the  courts  of  Vicensa 
and  Casale,  and  in  1501  again  at  Mantua,  living 
there  until  1513,  when  he  went  to  Ferrara 
(Quellen^Lexikon).]  The  lists  given  in  Eitner's 
Bibliographie,  pp.  879-882,  contain  107  of  his 
compositions  to  secular,  and  2  to  sacred  words, 
all  for  4  voices,  as  well  as  9  Lamentations 
and  1  Benedictus  for  3  voices.  One  of  the 
Lamentations  is  reprinted  in  vol.  i.  of  Torchi's 
'  L'  Arte  Musicale  in  Italia.'  a. 

TROMBONE  (Eng.,  Fr.,  Ital.;  Germ.  Po- 
saune).  The  name,  originaUy  Italian,  given 
to  the  graver  forms  of  the  Tromba  or  Trumpet, 
exactly  corresponding  with  that  of  Violone  as 
the  bass  of  the  Viola.  [For  its  other  name 
see  Sacxbxjt.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  name  Trombone  is  specially  applicable 
to  an  instrument  the  shifting  slide  of  which  is 
sufficiently  long  to  lower  the  pitch  three  and  a 
half  tones,  whereas  the  older  instruments  or 
sackbuts  were  more  Hmited  in  this  respect.] 
The  Italians  also  name  this  instrument  the 
Tromba  Spezzata  or  Broken  Trumpet,  under 
which  title  it   is  figured   in   Bonanni.     The 
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Trumpet  in  its  many  forms  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  existing  instruments;  certainly  the  least 
changed,  as  will  be  shown  under  that  heading. 
But  the  special  individuality  of  the  two  instru- 
mentSy  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Trom- 
bone in  particular,  are  derived  fxom  the  method 
by  which  a  complete  chromatic  scale  has  been 
evolved  from  the  open  notes  of  a  simple  tube ; 
namely,  by  means  of  what  is  termed  the  slide. 

[With  regard  to  the  generally  received  story 
respecting  the  finding  of  two  Roman  sackbuts 
or  trombones  in  1738,  the  writer  has  received 
the  following  memorandum  from  Mr.  Geo. 
Case,  Trombone  Professor,  Royal  College  of 
Music. 

'  Of  the  stories  concerning  the  history  of  the 
Trombone,  none  has  received  wider  credence 
Uian  that  of  the  finding  of  two  Roman  Sack- 
buts under  the  ashes  of  Herculaneum  in  1738. 
It  apparently  first  appeared  in  print  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Ixmdiniensia  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  which  lapse  of  time  since  the 
said  finding  is  in  itself  very  suspicious.  It 
has  since  been  repeated  in  most  of  the  European 
languages  in  one  form  or  another.  The  instru- 
ments were  described  as  being  munly  of  bronze, 
with  upper  part  and  mouthpiece  of  solid  gold. 
"The  King  of  Naples  made  one  a  present  to 
the  British  monarch,  and  from  this  antique, 
the  instruments  now  called  trombones  have 
been  fashioned.  In  quality  of  tone  it  has  not 
been  equalled  by  any  of  modem  make."  The 
other  specimen  was  said  to  have  been  reserved 
for  the  Museo  Borbonioo  at  Naples.  This 
story  is  simply  an  invention  from  beginning  to 
end.  In  1885,  while  getting  together  notes  for 
a  lecture  on  the  Trombone  at  the  Inventions 
Exhibition,  I  determined  to  clear  up  this  doubt- 
ful story.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Neville  Rolfe, 
British  Consul  in  Naples,  and  a  well-known 
antiquary,  to  sift  the  matter  at  his  end,  while 
the  late  Dr.  Stone  and  myself  conducted  a 
search  here,  at  Windsor  Castle,  Buckingham 
and  St.  James's  Palaces,  and  the  British 
Museum.  Mr.  Rolfe  had  the  records  and 
museum  searched  at  Naples,  and  nothing  either 
there  or  in  England  was  found  that  could  have 
formed  any  basis  for  this  fanciful  story.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  different  accoimts  do 
not  agree  as  to  the  facts.  Sometimes  Hercu- 
laneum, other  times  Pompeii  is  given  as  the 
place  of  the  finding,  while  the  British  king  is 
either  George  II.  or  George  III.  Also  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  in  1738  very  little  excava- 
tion had  been  attempted  at  Herculaneum,  there 
being  a  modem  town  over  the  ancient  one,  and 
the  site  of  Pompeii  was  not  even  known.' 

The  reputation  of  this  particular  story  is, 
however,  no  evidence  against  the  antiquity  of 
the  use  of  the  slide  as  a  means  of  slightly 
altering  the  pitch  of  an  instrument^  or  even 
(when  freely  moving),  of  introducing  tones 
fordgn  to  those  obtainable  from  the  normal 


length  of  the  instrument.  Some  such  use  can 
be  traced  among  Eastern  nations  and  in  ancient 
times,  but  the  evidence  of  gradual  development 
cannot  be  introduced  in  a  brief  article.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  by  the  end  of  the 
14th  century  the  doubled  slide  was  in  use,  and 
that  in  Virdung's  Munca  GetuUcht  (published 
in  1511)  there  is  a  drawing  of  a  Busaun 
(Posaune  or  Trombone)  very  similar  in  its 
general  proportions  to  the  present-day  instru- 
ment, having  the  slide  sufficiently  long  to  give 
a  'shift'  of  three  and  a  half  tones,  and  there- 
fore a  complete  chromatic  scale.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  15th  century  there  was  a  famous 
player  and  maker,  Hans  Neuschel  of  Nurem- 
berg, whose  work  was  continued  by  his  sons 
Hans  and  Jorg,  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Galpin  has 
in  his  museum  a  trombone  dated  mdlvii.  by 
these  makers,  and  it  agrees  very  closely  with 
the  illustration  in  Virdung's  work.  Mr.  Galpin 
states  that,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this 
is  the  oldest  specimen  of  the  instrument  in 
existence.  (See  Proceedings  of  the  Musical 
Aeeociaium,  1906-7,  p.  1,  where  are  given  illus- 
trations of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  instrument.) 

The  two  chief  gproups  of  brass  instruments 
are  the  trumpets  and  horn  classes,  the  greater 
length  of  tubing  being  in  the  one  dass  cylindri- 
cal and  in  the  other  conical,  with  corresponding 
difference  of  tone  quality.  Differentiating  in 
more  detail,  trombones  are  distinguished  from 
trumpets  by  having  a  greater  fulness  of  tone 
in  the  middle  and  lower  registers,  the '  tessitura' 
of  trumpets  lying  higher  than  that  of  trombones 
of  the  same  length  and  fundamental  pitch. 
For  instance,  the  trumpet  in  Et^  differs  in 
calibration  but  very  slightly  from  the  Et?  alto 
trombone,  but  the  difference  in  character  is 
that  between  a  soprano  and  an  alto  voice.  This 
difference  is  chiefly  due  to  the  larger  mouth- 
pieces used  on  trombones,  by  means  of  which 
the  lower  notes  are  more  easily  produced,  with 
a  certain  dignity  and  solemnity  of  tone  which 
stands  contrasted  with  the  brilliancy  of  the 
trumpet.  This  difference,  however,  is  merely 
one  of  degree,  and  is  not  obtrusive,  therefore 
the  trombone,  when  instruments  are  grouped 
in  families,  is  properly  regarded  as  the  natural 
bass  of  the  trumpet. 

As  regards  its  use  it  is  noticeable  that 
whereas  the  trumpet  was  regarded  in  the  Middle 
Ages  as  an  instrument  reserved  for  the  service 
of  royalty  and  the  nobility,  the  trombone  was 
from  the  first  more  freely  employed  by  the 
various  town-bands  in  festivals  and  pageants.] 

There  is  an  excellent  representation  of  an 
angel  playing  a  slide  Trombone  in  a  ceiling- 
picture  given  in  the  appendix  to  Lacroix  (Arte 
de  la  Renaiatance),  and  in  one  replica  of  Paolo 
Veronese's  great  'Marriage  of  Cs^'  (not  that 
in  the  Salon  Cair^  in  the  Louvre)  a  negro  is 
performing  on  the  same  instrument.  Michael 
Praetorius,  in  the  Theatrum  mi»  Sdagrapkia 
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iruirumerUorum,  dated  1620,  gives  excellent 
figures  of  the  Octav-Posaun,  the  Quart-Posaun, 
the  Rechtgemeine  Posaun,  and  the  Alt-Posaun. 

[Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the 
family  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  the 
Discant  trombone,  an  octave  above  the  tenor 
instrument.  It  is  used  in  Purceil's  canxona  for 
the  funeral  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  Trombone  is  a  very  simple  instrument, 
consisting  essentially  for  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length  of  cylindrical  tubing,  the  remaining  third 
being  occupied  by  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
bell.  It  might  be  regarded  as  perfect  were  it 
not  that  the  great  advantage  obtained  by  the 
slide  is  to  some  extent  interfered  with  by  the 
fact  that  the  outer  or  moving  slide  is  necessarily 
rather  larger  than  the  inner  one  over  which  it 
works.  In  consequence  of  this  difference  of 
diameter  certain  notes  are  rather  apt  to  '  break ' 
and  require  humouring.  The  mouthpiece  is  usu- 
ally cup-shaped,  but  sometimes  more  conical, 
and  is  held  steadily  to  the  player's  lips  by  the 
left  hand,  which,  chiefly,  bears  the  weight  of 
the  instrument,  the  right  hand  controlling  the 
movement  of  the  slide,  and  aiding  in  the 
balance.  For  the  shorter  shifts  the  movement 
should  be  almost  entirely  from  the  wrist,  but 
the  longer  ones  require  more  or  less  extension 
of  the  arm.  For  the  Bass  Trombone  the  full 
reach  of  the  arm  is  insufficient,  however,  and 
is  increased  by  means  of  a  jointed  handle.  On 
the  contrabass  instrument  the  whole  slide  is 
sometimes  doubled  and  by  this  means  the 
'shifts'  are  reduced  in  length  to  those  proper 
to  the  tenor  trombone.]  By  the  introduction 
of  the  slide,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Trombone, 
alone  of  all  the  wind-family,  has  the  accuracy 
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and  modulative  power  of  stringed  instruments. 
Its  notes  are  not  fixed,  but  made  by  ear  and 
judgment.  It  is  competent  to  produce  at  will 
a  major  or  minor  tone,  or  any  one  of  the  three 
different  semitones.  The  three  Trombones, 
therefore,  with  the  Trumpet,  their  natural 
treble,  form  the  only  complete  enharmonic  wind 
quartet  in  the  orchestra.  And  yet  no  instru- 
ment  has  been  so  misused  and  neglected  by 
modem  composers  and  conductors. 


The  parallel  between  the  Trombone  and  tha 
Violin  family  may  be  carried  even  farther  with- 
out loss  of  correctness;  for  whereas  they  have 
seven  'shifts,'  the  Trombone  has  seven  'posi- 
tions.' These  may  be  easily  described  as 
successive  elongations  of  the  sounding  tube, 
each  of  which  produces  its  own  hannonic  aeries. 
The  seven  positions  may  be  said  in  a  general 
way  to  be  each  a  semitone  lower  than  the  last. 
The  first  is  with  the  slide  entirely  undrawn. 
But  in  the  hands  of  a  good  player,  the  length 
of  slide  used  for  each  successive  position  is  not 
the  same.  The  reasons  for  the  variable  length 
of  the  positions  lie  too  deep  in  the  theory  of 
the  scale  for  our  present  purpose.  They  are 
also,  to  a  certain  extent,  due  to  imavoidable 
imperfections  of  manufacture,  which  cause  it, 
for  constructive  reasons,  to  vary  considera- 
bly from  a  true  mathematical  figure.  But  a 
judicious  player,  with  a  sensitive  ear,  has  the 
remedy  in  his  own  power;  and  the  mechanism 
as  well  as  the  mental  sensation  of  Trombone- 
playing,  when  thoroughly  learned,  more  neariy 
approaches  that  of  good  voice  production  than 
does  that  of  any  other  instrument.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  quiet  smooth  legato  method  of  usin^ 
it  is  almost  a  lost  art;  having  been  neariy 
discarded  for  the  coarse  blare  of  the  military 
player.  Like  so  many  other  instruments,  the 
trombone  has  been  made  in  every  register,  from 
soprano  to  contrabass,  and  in  every  key,  but 
the  three  which  chiefly  survive  are  the  Alto, 
Tenor,  and  Bass;  usually  in  the  keys  of  F  or 
Et^,  Bt?,  and  G  respectively.  A  bass  in  F  is 
far  more  suited  to  the  two  upper  members  of 
the  group,  and  has  been  used  without  break  in 
Germany,  notably  by  Weber  in  *Der  Frei- 
schutz.'  It  will  be  sufficient  to  work  out  these 
in  detail  in  a  table. 

Table  of  Tbokbonk  Positioks. 


Alto. 

Tenor. 

OBsM. 

FBu^ 

First  position      .    . 

Bb 

G 

F 

Second  position  .    . 

D 

A 

F| 

E 

Third  position    .    . 

Dt 

Ah 

F 

£b 

Fourth  position  .    . 

C 

G 

£ 

D 

Fifth  position     .    . 

B 

Fl 

It 

Db 

Sixth  position     .    . 

Bb 

F 

D 

C 

Seventh  position     . 

A 

E 

CI 

B 

It  is  here  seen  that  the  player  has  in  use  the 
equivalent  of  seven  different  instruments,  either 
of  which  can  be  converted  into  any  other  by  a 
single  movement  of  the  right  arm;  though 
some  sequences  involve  more  change,  and  are 
consequently  of  greater  difficulty  than  others. 

The  harmonic  series  is  the  same  ss  that  of 
the  Horn  and  other  cupped  instruments.  The 
lowest  tones  or  fundamentals  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  produce,  and  are  usually  termed 
pedal  notes.  The  available  scale  therefore 
commences  with  the  second  harmonic,  runs 
without  break  to  the  sixth,  omits  the  dissonant 
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serenth  harmonic,  and  may  be  considered  to 
end  with  the  eighth,  though  some  higher  notes 
are  possible,  especially  in  the  longer  positions. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  where  even  the 
hannonic  seventh  may  be  employed  with  won- 
derful efifect,  and  that  is  in  an  imacoompanied 
quartetof  Trombones(regnforced  if  necessary  in 
the  bass  or  in  the  octave  below  by  an  instru- 
ment of  fixed  pitch,  such  as  a  Bass  Tuba  or 
Bombardon).  This  combination,  however,  is  so 
rare  that  the  writer  knows  of  no  instance  of 
it,  although  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  wind 
instruments  can  produce  perfect  harmony  free 
from  the  errors  of  temperament.  It  is  obvious 
from  theory  that  the  planting  of  a  fixed  or 
pedal  bass,  and  the  building  up  on  it  of  flexible 
chords,  is  far  more  consistent  with  the  harmonic 
law  than  the  ordinary  method.  The  writer  of 
this  article  was  requested  to  lead  the  singing  of 
hymns  and  chants  in  the  open  air  some  years 
ago,  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  church;  he  used  a  quartet  consisting  of 
Slide  Trumpet,  Alto  and  Tenor  Trombones, 
with  Euphonium  and  CJontrafagotto  in  octaves 
for  the  positive  bass.  With  good  players  the 
result  was  striking,  and  is  perhaps  deserving  of 
imitation.  In  the  older  music  the  Trombones 
were  often  thus  used ;  and  indeed  did  much  of 
the  work  more  recently  assigned  to  the  French 
Horn.  The  effect  survives  in  Mosart's  Requiem, 
and  the  solemn,  peculiar  tone-colour  of  that 
great  work  is  usually  spoiled  by  transposing 
the  Com!  di  bassetto  parts,  and  by  employing 
Tenor  Trombones  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Alto 
and  Bass.  Even  the  fine  and  characteristic 
Trombone  Solo  of  the  'Tuba  Mirum'  is  often 
handed  over  to  the  Bassoon. 

It  irf  to  be  noted  that  the  Trombone  is  not 
usually  played  from  transposed  parts,  as  the 
Clarinet,  Horn,  and  other  instruments  are,  the 
real  notes  being  written.  The  Alto  clef  is 
generally  used  for  the  Trombone  of  that  name, 
and  the  Tenor  clef  for  the  corresponding  instru- 
ment :  but  the  practice  of  different  writers  varies 
somewhat  in  this  respect. 

A  band  composed  exclusively  of  Trombones 
has  indeed  been  formed,  and  is  stated  to  have 
been  extremely  fine.  It  was  attached  to  the 
elder  Wombwell's  show  of  wild  beasts. 

[It  is  remarkable  that  an  instrument  of  such  in- 
dividuality of  character,  when  once  thoroughly 
known  and  appreciated,  could  ever  have  declined 
in  estimation,  but  such  appears  to  have  been  the 
ease.  Its  use  for  church,  musical  orchestras,  and 
for  town-bands  was  universal  in  Germany,  and 
in  1585  Kriiger  published  a  work,  'Psalmodia 
Sacra,'  in  which  are  many  specimens  of  four-part 
chorales,  with  a  simple  organ  accompaniment, 
and  from  four  to  six  trombone  parts.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprisingto  find  the  instrument  freely 
used  in  Bach's  cantatas;  though  it  is  probably 
less  known  that  the  familiar  air  of  the  '  Messiah, ' 
•The  Trumpet  shall  sound,'  was  formerly  played  | 


on  a  small  Alto  Trombone,  and  that  its  Gennan 
title  was  Sie  t&nt  die  Posaune.  In  this  country, 
during  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  reigns,  the  English 
school  of  playing  was  in  high  repute.  Henry 
VIII.  had  ten  players,  and  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
each  maintained  four.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  however,  the  interest  taken  in  the 
instrument,  or  perhaps  merely  the  number  of 
players,  appears  to  have  fallen  low,  for  Dr. 
Bumey  says  of  the  Sackbut  that  neither  instru- 
ments nor  players  of  it  could  be  found  for  the 
Handel  Commemoration  in  1784.] 

As  regards  the  musical  use  of  this  instrument, 
there  is  little  more  to  be  added.  It  flourished 
under  Bach  and  Handel — ^whose  trombone  parts 
to  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  not  contained  in  the  auto- 
graph score  at  Buckingham  Palace,  escaped 
Mendelssohn's  attention  and  were  first  printed 
by  Chrysander  in  the  German  Handel-Gesell- 
schaft  edition.  It  then  became  forgotten,  as  Dr. 
Bumey  records.  Perhaps  it  was  pushed  aside  by 
the  ImprovedFrenchHom.  Gluck, however, uses 
it  in  'Alceste,'  and  Mozart, who  seems  to  have 
known  the  capabilities  of  every  instrument  bet- 
ter than  any  musician  that  ever  lived,  fully  ap- 
preciated it,  as  the  great  chords  which  occur  in 
the  overture  and  the  opera  (between  the  Priests' 
March  and  Sarastro's  solo,  forming  the  only 
direct  link  between  the  two)  amply  show.  In 
'  Don  Giovanni '  he  reserved  them  for  the  statue 
scene;  but  so  little  is  this  reticence  understood 
that  a  favourite  modem  conductor  introduced 
them  even  into  the  overture.  In  the  Requiem 
he  has  employed  it  to  represent  the  trump  of 
doom  (in  'Tuba  Mirum'),  and  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  disuse  of  the  Trombone  just  mentioned  that 
until  recently  the  passage  was  given  to  the  Bas- 
soon. The  passionate  and  dramatic  genius  of 
Weber  did  full  justice  to  the  instrument. 

Beethoven  has  employed  Trombones  to  per- 
fection. When  at  Linz  in  1812,  he  wrote  three 
Equali  for  four  Trombones,  two  of  which  were 
adapted  to  words  from  the  Miserere  by  Sey fried, 
and  performed  at  Beethoven's  funeral.  The 
three  were  published  in  the  supplementary 
volume  of  Breitkopf  A  Hartel's  edition,  p. 
315.  As  a  later  instance  we  may  quote  the 
Benedictus  in  the  Mass  in  D,  where  the  effect 
of  the  trombone  chords  pianianmo  is  astonish- 
ingly beautiful,  and  so  original  that  the 
eminent  modem  conductor  just  mentioned, 
in  the  performances  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  is  said  to  have  indignantly  erased 
them  from  the  score.  Another  instance  of 
its  use  by  Beethoven  is  the  high  D  given  by 
the  Bass  Trombone  ff,  at  the  beginning  of  the  *^ 
Trio  in  the  Ninth  Symphony.  In  an  interesting 
letter  signed  S,^  in  the  Haarmonicon  for  Jan. 
1824,  Beethoven  is  described  as  having  seized 
on  a  Trombone-player  who  visited  him,  and 
eagerly  inquired  as  to  the  upward  compass  of  the 
instrument.  The  day  in  question  was  Sept.  23, 
t  By  tiw  late  Edward  Sofauli. 
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1823.  At  that  time  he  was  finishing  the  Ninth 
Symphony,  in  the  Finale  of  which  Trombones 
are  much  used.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  211a  of  this 
Dictionary  we  have  quoted  a  droll  note  for 
Trombones  froma  letter  of  the  great  composer's. 

Schubert  was  attached  to  the  instrument  at  a 
very  early  period.  In  his  juvenile  overture  to 
the  'Teufels  Lustschioss'  (May  1814)  the  three 
Trombones  are  used  in  a  very  remarkable  way. 
His  early  Symphonies  ail  afford  interesting  ex- 
amples of  their  use,  and  in  his  great  Symphony 
in  C  there  is  not  a  movement  which  does  not 
contain  some  inmiortal  passage  for  them.  His 
Masses  are  full  of  instances  of  their  masterly 
use.'  But  on  the  other  han^,  in  the  Fugues, 
they  accompany  the  three  lower  voices  in  unison 
with  an  effect  which  is  often  very  monotonous. 

Mendelssohn  gives  the  instrument  one  of  the 
grandest  phrases  he  ever  wrote,  the  opening 
and  closing  sentences  of  the  'Hymn  of  Praise' 
[see  QiTBiBSER,  vol.  iv.  p.  8a].  Its  ^ect  in  the 
overture  to  'Ruy  Bias,'  contrasted  with  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  strings,  lingers  in  every 
musician's  memory.  He  had  very  distinct  ideas 
as  to  its  use.  It  is  too  solemn  an  instrument, 
he  said  once,  to  be  used  except  on  very  special 
occasions;  and  in  a  letter  written'  during  the 
composition  of  'St.  Paul'  he  says,  'if  I  proceed 
slowly  it  is  at  least  without  Trombones.' 

Schumann  produces  a  noble  effect  with  the 
three  Trombones  in  the  Finale  to  his  first 
Symphony,  probably  suggested  by  the  Intro- 
duction to  Schubert's  Symphony  in  G.  [For 
the  application  of  valves  to  the  Trombone,  see 
Valve.]  w.  h.  s.  ;  with  additions  in  square 
brackets  by  d.  j.  b. 

TROMMEL.     See  Drttm. 

TROMPETER  VON  SAKKINQEN,  DER. 
1.  Romantic  comic  opera  in  three  acts;  text  by 
Theobold  Rehbaumaf ter  V.  von  Scheff  el's  pocsm, 
music  by  Bernard  Schols.  Produced  at  Wies- 
baden, Jan.  20,  1877. 

2.  As  'Jung  Werner'  in  four  acts,  text  by 
Rudolf  Bunge,  music  by  Victor  Nessler.  Pro- 
duced at  Leipzig,  May  4,  1884.  In  London  at 
Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  July  8,  1892. 

TROPE.  There  arose  in  the  8th  or  0th 
century,  probably  under  Byzantine  influence,  a 
custom  of  making  interpolations  into  the  church 
chant,  which  in  course  of  time  spread  through 
almost  the  whole  range  of  liturgical  song.  Such 
interpolations  had  the  generic  name  of  Trope. 
They  speedily  affected  all  the  music  of  the 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass;  till  then  only  one  or 
two  melodies  of  the  simplest  sort  had  been 
utilised  for  the  congregational  elements,  viz.  the 
Kyrie,  Gloria,  Creed,  Sanctus,  and  Agnus  :  now 
new  melodies  of  an  elaborate  character  grew  up, 
and  even  the  new  melodies  were  further  elabor- 

^  *  We  KUuUy  refer  our  readers  for  these  to  Prof.  Prout's 
admirable  analyses  of  the  Masses  In  the  MmMu  Mvsteal 
Record  for  1870.  The  wind  parts  are  Aametulfy  Inaccu- 
rate in  the  score  of  the  Mass  In  Ah, 

•  To  Mr.  Horaiey.    OoeMs  and  Mtnddndhr^  Letter  6. 


ated  by  Tropes,  ffimilarly  long  mdodies  wen 
added  in  other  parts  of  the  Mass,  particularly  st 
the  end  of  the  Alleluia;  and  the  ornamentation 
extended  also  on  great  occasions  to  special  parts 
of  the  Hour  Services. 

Soon  a  need  arose  for  words  to  be  fitted  to 
these  elaborate  intercalated  vocaliggi,  and  then 
the  habit  came  in  of  intercalating  words  as  well 
as  music.  The  words  were  either  adapted  to 
the  already  existing  music,  or  both  words  and 
music  arose  together.  Thus  the  sequence  de- 
veloped as  a  Trope,  and  acquired  an  independent 
position  of  its  own  (see  Sbqusngs)  .  Words  were 
also  fitted  to  Kyrie,  Gloria  in  exedsia,  Sanctut, 
and  Agnua  in  the  form  of  Tropes ;  but  never  to 
the  Creed.  Similarly,  Epistles  were  'farced' 
but  not  Gospels.  In  the  Hour  Services  the 
tropes  invaded  especially  the  closing  Respond 
of  Mattins,  thus  making  afinal  peroration  to  that 
service;  but  as  the  development  went  on  there 
was  little  left  that  had  not  suffered  from  these 
paraaitee.  Even  the  short  dosing  versicle  and 
response  BenedieamuB  domino,  Deo  gratias  was 
troped,  and  here  as  elsewhere  the  trope  grew 
into  an  elaborate  and  almost  independent  oomr- 
position.  Then  came  a  revulsion;  as  the  16tii 
century  drew  on  the  tropes  began  to  disappear, 
andfinally,intheTridentinerevisionof  theLatin 
service-books  all  trace  of  tropes  was  banished 
unless  the  one  or  twosurviving sequences  maybe 
counted  as  such.  But  some  tropes  had  sufficient 
merit  to  preserve  their  existence  in  a  separate 
form;  e.g.  the  popular  melody  set  to  'Of  the 
Father's  love  begotten'  [Hymns  AncierU  and 
Modem  (1904),  No.  58<]  is  in  origin  a  trope 
to  the  Sanetus,  while  the  popular  poem 
O  JUii  et  filiae  {Ibid.  No.  146)  is  a  trope  to 
Benedioamus.  w.  h.  r. 

TROPPO,  t.e.  'too  much';  a  term  of  the 
same  force  as  Tanto  ;  as  in  the  finale  of  Beetho- 
ven's Symphony  No.  4,  or  the  first  movement 
of  his  Violin  Concerto — 'Allegro  ma  non  troppo' 
—  'Allegro;  but  not  too  much  so.'  In  the 
second  movement  of  Mendelssohn's  Scotch 
Symphony  the  direction  at  the  head  of  the 
movement  in  the  printed  score  is  'Vivace  non 
troppe,'  which  looks  like  a  caution  inserted  afttf 
trying  the  speed  named  in  the  preface  on  the 
opening  fly4eaf  of  the  same  score — 'Vivace 
assai.'  o. 

TROUBADOUR,  THE.  Grand  opera  in  four 
acts;  the  words  by  Francis  Hueffer,  the  music 
by  A.  G.  Mackenzie.  Produced  by  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company,  at  Drury  Lane,  June  8,  1886.     M. 

TROUPENAS,  Eugene,  French  music-pub- 
lisher, bom  in  Paris,  1799,  died  there  April  11, 
1850.  As  a  child  he  showed  decided  taste  for 
musiCy  but  his  family  intended  him  for  an 
engineer,  and  put  him  to  study  mathematics 
with  Wronsky,  a  Polish  professor,  who  however 
dissuaded  him  from  entering  the  ]&x>le  Poly- 
technique  and  indoctrinated  him  with  his  own 
misty  transcendentalism.     The  results  of  this 
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emrly  training  eune  out  when,  left  tn  easy  dr- 
mniutkncea  by  the  death  of  bis  parents,  be  be- 
eBme  a  muno-publiBhnr,  for  to  the  last  it  waa  the 
nuitaphTiiic&l  mda  of  the  art  which  intereeted 
him.  He  never  gave  his  ideas  In  full  to  the 
irorkl,  but  a  couple  of  letteiB  which  oidginally 
C&me  out  in  the  Remte  MuneaU  were  published 
hi  pam[Alet  form  with  the  title  Buai  nir  la 
ihSorig  de  la  MusiquSj  diduiie  da  prindpe  iTi^ta^ 
phyrique  lur  leqvel  ae  /ondt  la  Tt/diti  de  eette 
acience  (1832).  Troupenas  took  up  the  brothers 
Escudier  when  tbej  came  to  seek  their  Fortune 
In  Paris,  and  it  was  with  hia  aaaiatance  that 
they  founded  their  journal  La  France  MtuieaU. 
A  man  of  the  world,  a  good  musiclBii,  and  a 
bscinatiDK  tallcer,  bis  friendship  was  sinight 
fay  many  artlsta  of  eminence-  Roaalni,  Auber, 
and  de  B^riot  were  rineerely  attached  to  him, 
and  fouitdhimalwaysdevoted  to  their  interests. 
He  also  pubhahed  Hal^ry's  operas,  DoniEetti's 
'La  Favorits,'  and  all  Henri  Hen's  pianoforte 
pieces  at  the  time  of  bis  greatest  popularity; 
Indeed  it  Is  not  too  much  bo  say  that  from  1835 
to  1B5D  his  Btoek  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
selected  of  all  the  put^shing-housea  In  Paris. 
At  his  death  it  was  purchased  entire  by  MM. 
BraadoB,  and  the  lai^r  part  still  remains  in 
tbrir  hands.  o.  n. 

TROUTBECE,rrheRE!T.JoHlii,aweU-known 
trandator  of  librMtos  Into  English,  was  bom 
Not.  12,  1833,  at  Bleneowa,  Cumberland,  and 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  where  he  gradu- 
ated B.A.  1850,  and  H.A.  1858.  He  took 
orders  in  1865,  and  rose  through  wlous  digiu- 
tiea  to  be  Precentor  of  Manchester,  1866-69, 
and  minor  canon  of  Wstminster,  1869.  He 
died  at  Westminster,  Oct.  11,  1899,  and  was 
boried  in  the  East  Walk  of  the  Cloisters.  (Bee 
Mtuical  Tima,  1809,  pp.  297  S.  and  734.)  He 
translated  the  following  for  Novello  &  Co.'s 


bcsldea  many  minor  wo  rics.  He  also  published 
Tht  Maneheeter  PaalUr  (1868),  and  Hymn-Book 
(1871),  A  Mmric  Primer  for  Schoola,  and  A 
Primer  for  CkuriA  Choir  Training  (1879),  and 
eompiled  the  Hymn-book  tn  use  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  In  1383.  The  Cathedral  Paragraph 
PtaUer  foUowed  in  1894,  and  he  joined  Sir  J.  F. 
Bridge  tn  preparing  the  '  WeatminateT  Abbey 
Qurat  Book."  o. 

TROVATORE,lL  (The  Troubadour).  Opera 
ia  four  acta;  libretto  by  Canuuarano,  mu(da  by 
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Verdi.  Produoed  at  the  Teatro  Apollo,  Roma, 
Jan.  19,  1853;  at  the  Thtttre  dee  Itahens, 
Paris,  Dec.  23,  1854;  at  the  Orand  Opira, 
Paris,  as  'Le  Trouv^ie,'  Jan.  12,  1857;  at 
Covent  Garden,  London,  May  17,  1855;  in 
English,  'The  Gipsy's  Vengeance,'  Druiy  Lane, 
March  24, 1856.  a. 

TROYENS,  LES.  A  'lyric  poem,'  worda 
and  music  by  Berhoi;  originally  forming  one 
long  opera,  but  afterwards  divided  into  two  — 
(1)  'La  prise  de  Trole';  (2)  'Lea  Tioyeos  k 
Carthage.'  No.  1  was  not  perfomied  in  the 
compoaer's  lifetime  (tlie  histoiy  of  the  tragic  cir- 
cujnstancee  of  hia  disappointment  may  be  read 
In  chap.  idi.  of  Julhen's  Bertiot).  No.  2  was 
produoed  at  tbeThMtre  Lyrique,  Nov.  4, 1863, 
and  published  in  PF.  score  by  Choudens.  Sea 
Berlioi's  Jf An0tres(Tranal.  vol.  ii.  Supplement). 
The  first  perfonnance  of  the  work  as  a  whole, 
on  two  evenings,  seems  to  have  been  in 
December  1889  at  Carlaruhe,  under  Mottl.  Ia 
the  suoceesive  cycles  of  Berlioz's  works  given  in 
the  same  town,  'I^sTroyens' has  l>eeD  a  leading 
attraction;  at  Munich  and  Cologne  it  has  also 
been  given  with  complete  success.  o. 

TROYTE,  AETHoa  Henhi  Dtkd,  second 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  of 
Killerton,  Devon,  bom  May  3,  1811,  graduated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1333,  assumed  the 
name  of  Tioyte  in  1852,  and  died  at  Bridehead, 
Dorchester,  June  19,  1857,'  was  the  author  of 
two  favourite  Cbaota,  known  as  Troyto  No.  1 
and  Troyte  No.  2,  much  used  as  hymn  tunee. 
The  latter,  however,  is  a  mere  modification  of  a 
chant  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes.  o. 

TRUHN,  Fbibdsich  Hierontuub,  bom  at 
Elbing,  Oct.  14,  1811,  became  scholar  of  Klein 
and  Dehn,  and  also  had  a  few  lessons  from 
Mendelssohn,  He  lived  chiefly  In  Berlin  and 
Dantsig,  but  with  many  intervals  of  travelling. 
Oneof  hia  lourawaa  made  with  BQlon.  Hisope* 
retta,  'Der  vierj&hrigc  Posten,'  waa  produced 
at  Berlin,  1833,  and  hia  opera,  'Trilby,'  183S; 
but  he  Is  chiefly  known  by  bis  part-songs  — 
amongst  them  'The  Three  Chafers.'  He  also 
contributed  to  the  Neue  ZeUitriftfQr  Mutik  and 
the  Neae  Berliner  Munkteitung,  He  founded 
the'Neueliedertafel'  in  Berlin,  and  died  there 
April  30,  1886.  o. 

TRUMPET  (Fr.  TrompetU;  Ger.  Tromptte, 
Truntmel,  Taranlara;  Ital.  Tromba,  Tr.  doppia, 
Clarino).  It  la  unnecessary  to  seek  for  the 
origin  of  an  instrument  which  was  already 
famiUar  when  the  Mosaic  books  were  written; 
at  Jericho  perfoimed  one  of  the  earliest  miracles; 
figured  in  the  Hebrew  ritual;  preluded  to  the 
batllea  around  Troy;  le  carved  on  the  stone 
chronicles  oE  Nineveh  and  Egypt;  and  for 
which  China  claims,  in  the  form  of  the  'Golden 
Horn,"  a  far  greater  antiquity  than  these. 

If,  instead  of  following  the  vertical  ordinate 
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history,  we  move  along  the  horisontal  Une  of 
ethnology,  we  find  its  gradual  development 
from  the  shell,  the  oow,  buffalo  or  ram's  horn 
through  the  root*  hoUowed  by  fire,  to  the 
wooden  Alpenhom  bound  with  birch  bark; 
thence  to  the  Zinckes  and  Comets  of  ancient 
Germany,  up  to  the  Tuba  and  Lituus  of  Rome. 
Both  of  these,  which  were  real  Trumpets,  Rome 
borrowed,  inherited,  or  stole;  the  former  from 
Etruscan,  the  latter  from  Oscan,  originals. 
One  of  the  Etruscan  Tubas  in  the  British 
Museum  has  a  mouthpiece  perfectly  character- 
istic, and  capable  of  being  played  on;  two  spare 
mouthpieces  standing  beside  it  as  perfect  as 
though  just  turned. 

In  the  t3rpical  shapes  above  named  we  have 
evidence  of  an  early  subdivision  into  two  forms 
of  the  sounding  tube  which  has  now  become 
fruitful  of  musical  results.  For  whereas  the 
large-bored  conical  Tuba  still  keeps  its  name, 
and  is  the  mother  of  Bugles,  Serpents,  Horns, 
Comets  k  piston.  Euphoniums,  Bombardons 
and  the  like;  the  Lituus,  which  Forcellini 
derives  from  the  Greek  Kit6v,  tenuis,  is  the 
small-bored  cylindrical  Trumpet,  and  the  father 
of  all  Trombones.  It  was  early  seen  that  two 
distinct  varieties  of  tone-quality  could  thus  be 
obtained;  the  large  cone  and  bell  favouring 
the  production  of  the  fundamental  note  and 
the  lower  partial  tones;  whereas  the  long  con- 
tracted pipe  broke  easily  into  harmonics,  and 
spoke  freely  in  its  upper  octaves.  Hence  the 
Orchestral  Trumpet,  as  now  used,  is  really  an 
8-foot  pipe  overblown,  like  a  Harmonic  stop 
on  the  Organ;  to  this  it  owes  its  keenness,  pun- 
gency, power  of  travelling,  and  its  marvellous 
superiority  in  timbre  over  the  4-foot  Comet. 

That  the  distinction  between  the  Roman 
Tuba  and  Lituus  is  real,  needs  for  proof  no 
more  scholarship  than  is  contained  in  Horace's 
first  Ode  to  Maecenas: 

Multos  castra  juvant,  et  lituo  tubas 
Permixtus  Bomtus. 

On  this  passage  Forcellini  comments,  'Sunt 
qui  lituum  a  tubA  distinguunt,  ex  eo  quod 
ille  equitum  sit,  haec  vero  peditum.'  The  dis- 
tinction is  good  to-day.  The  Tuba  was 
the  '  Infantry  Bugle' ;  the  Lituus  the  'Cavalry 
Trumpet.' 

The   derivation  of   lituus  may  indeed  be 

originally  Greek;  certainly  it  is  proximately 

from  the  hooked  augur's  staff  of  the  Oscans, 

which  had  been  Mercury's  wand,  and  has  be> 

come  the  bishop's  crozier.       Cicero  sets  the 

et3rmology  hindside  foremost.     'Badlliun,'  he 

says  of  the  staff,  'quod  ab  ejus  litui  quo  canitur 

similitudine  nomen  invenit.'     It  might  as  well 

be  said  that  the  horse  was  made  with  four  legs 

and  a  round  body  to  fit  the  forked  shafts  of 

the  cart. 

>  A  good  example  of  thla  from  Africa  with  a  cupped 
mouthiMeoe  scooped  In  the  wood,  which  could  be  played 
on.  was  shown  at  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  Sdentlflc  Inatru- 
ments  by  Mr.  Baasetk 


Both  Tuba  and  Lituus  figure  on  Trajan^ 
colunm,  in  the  triumphal  procession.  Vegetius 
defines  the  former :  'Tuba  —  quae  directa  est, 
appellatur . '  This  straight  form  reappears  even 
in  more  recent  times,  as  in  a  fine  picture  by 
Baltazarini ;  by  comparing  it  with  the  average 
height-  of  the  players,  it  may  be  estimated  at 
about  seven  feet  long.  The  Lituus  is  figured 
by  Bartolini  from  a  marble  Roman  tombstone 
with  the  inscripticm 

M.  Julius  Victob 

ex  ooUegio 

litidnum  Comicinum. 

which  is  perhaps  the  first  mention  of  a  society 
of  professional  musicians. 

[It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  two  opening 
paragraphs  the  name  Trumpet  is  used  in  its 
wide  popular  sense  as  being  practically  synony- 
mous with  Horn.  It  is  desirable,  however, 
that  the  two  words  should  be  kept  distinct 
in  their  application,  as  they  afford  a  ready 
means  for  a  broad  classification  of  all  lip-blown 
instruments.  By  Trumpets,  then,  with  which 
trombones  must  be  included,  we  understand 
instruments  of  a  peculiarly  incisive  and  brilliant 
tone-quality,  due  partly  to  the  tubing  being 
cylindrical  for  a  great  portion  of  its  length,  and 
partly  to  the  hemispherical  form  of  the  mouth- 
piece cup.  Horns,  whether  short,  as  the  natural 
horns  of  animals,  or  long,  as  the  modem  or- 
chestra horns  and  tubas,  are  mainly  conical  in 
form,  and  are  played  with  mouthpieces  deejier 
in  the  cup  than  those  suitable  for  trumpets. 
There  are  great  varieties  of  tone-quality  among 
horns,  but,  speaking  generally,  their  tone  is  less 
brilliant,  but  broader,  and  more  vocal,  than 
that  of  the  trumpet.  The  ordinary  infantry 
buc^e  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  horn 
class,  and  the  modem  comet  as  a  somewhat 
hybrid  instrument,  intermediate  in  character 
between  the  trumpet  and  horn. 

The  true  trumpet  character  requires  consider- 
able length  of  tube.  The  Roman  lituus,  judg- 
ing by  one  discovered  in  1827,  was  pitched  in 
g,  or  a  major  third  higher  than  the  modem 
pavalry  trumpet,  which  is  in  et?,  and  although 
small  valve  trumpets  in  &t?  are  now  in  occa^ 
sional  use,  the  characteristic  quality  of  the 
instrument  is  to  be  found  at  its  best  in  the 
natural  trumpets  in  d,  with  a  total  length  of 
about  eighty-six  inches.  By  'natural  trumpet', 
an  instrument  without  side-holes,  slide,  valves, 
or  in  short,  any  means  of  altering  its  length,  is 


Cavalry  or  Regulation  Field  Trumpet  in  Ei?. 

signified.     Such  an  instrument  is  limited  to 
I  the  harmonic  scale,  and  although  the  prime  of 
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tiie  harmonic  series  can  easily  be  obtained  on 
wide-bore  conical  instruments,  the  proportions 
of  the  trumpet  make  it  practically  imp>088ible 
to  give  this  note;  so  that  in  actual  practice 
the  scale  begins  with  the  octave  of  the  prime, 
and  even  this  note  is  difficult  on  trumpets  of 
email  bore.  To  complete  the  diatonic  scale 
we  find  an  early  introduction  of  side-holes  on 
small  conical-bore  instruments,  such  as  the 
zinckes  or  comets,  on  which  the  prime  and  its 
octaveare  easily  produced,  and  thiswas  followed 
later  on  the  larger  conical  instruments  such  as 
serpents  and  ophicleides,  by  side-holes  closed 
or  opened  by  keys.  The  side-hole  method  of 
altering  fundamental  pitch,  although  it  has 
been  attempted  on  the  trumpet,  is  utterly 
unsuited  to  it,  and  therefore  the  natural  trumpet 
long  held  the  field,  and  this  is  the  instrument 
which  must  now  be  more  particularly  described. 
Instruments  such  as  the  Greek  salpinx  and 
the  Roman  tuba,  corresponding  approximately 
to  the  modem  coach-horn,  being  straight  tubes 
with  bell-mouths,  cannot  be  conveniently 
handled  if  more  than  about  4  feet  in  length, 
and  on  such  short  tubes  no  harmonic  higher 
than  the  eighth  is  practicable.  An  increase  of 
length  makes  it  possible  to  produce  notes  up 
to  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  even  the  sixteenth 
notes  of  the  harmonic  series,  covering  many 
notes  in  the  diatonic  scale.    That  the  neces- 


sary increase  of  length  might  be  practicably 
adopted,  the  tube  was  doubled  upon  itself  in 
various  ways;  but  by  the  time  of  Virdung 
(1511)  and  Praetorius  (1618)  the  natural 
trumpet  had  settled  down  to  the  form  in 
which  we  still  use  it.  Such  an  instrument  is 
cylindrical  in  bore  for  about  three-fourths  of 
its  length,  the  diameter  being  from  jWr  to  jV^ 
of  an  inch,  the  remaining  fourth  being  the 
'bell'  with  an  increasing  conical  expansion 
terminating  in  a  'flange'  of  from  four  to  five 
inches  diameter.  The  mouthpiece  has  a  some- 
what shallow  or  hemispherical  cup,  and  a  rim 
with  an  internal  diameter  var}dng  from  that  of 
a  threepenny  to  a  sixpenny  piece.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  trumpets  at  the  time  of  Praetorius, 
although  used  in  'choirs'  or  sets,  were  not 
made  of  different  pitches  or  keys  tike  other 
wind  instruments  similarly  used,  but  were  all 
pitched  in  D,  and  the  difference  in  register  or 
mean  compass  between  the  higher  and  lower 
parts  was  obtained  by  difference  in  bore,  and  in 
the'proportions  of  the  mouthpiece.  The  higher 
trumpets  or  'Clarini'  were  of  small  bore,  and 
were  played  with  very  shallow  mouthpieces. 
The  'tromba,'  or  third  part  in  the  choir,  was 
sUghtly  larger  in  bore  and  mouthpiece,  and  the 
'principale,'  or  lowest  part,  required  a  still 
wider  tubing  and  larger  mouthpiece.  The 
range  of  the  different  parts  is  here  indicated. 


Camp€u»  of  the  Trumpet. 


Id  the  abover  scale  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
and  its  octave  are  sUghtly  flat  as 


^ 


major  tones  below  c,  being  the  seventh  and 
fourteenth  notes  of  the  harmonic  scale.    The 


eleventh  of  this  scale  is  represented  by  rp"*"! 


and  its  true  pitch  ties  between  the  two.  These 
notes  as  written  could  only  be  obtained  by  a 
modification  of  tip^action,  and  this  remark 
appties  also  to  the  A  above  the  stave,  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  true  harmonic  series.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there 
is  nothing  offensive  to  the  ear,  or  inharmonic 
in  any  of  the  notes  of  the  harmonic  scale, 
sounding  as  natural  harmonics  to  the  lower 
parts,  if  we  can  dismiss  from  our  minds  the 
modem  diatonic  scale.  However,  whether  the 
trumpeters  from  the  15th  to  the  18th  cen- 
turies played  only  the  natural  harmonics,  or 
modified  them  to  suit  the  growing  needs  of 
harmony,  it  is  certain  that  they  attained  to  an 
excellence  which  in  the  19th  century  passed 


away.  The  highest  note  written  in  the  above 
scale  of  compass  is  the  twentieth  harmonic 
up  to  which  Bach  writes  in  his  cantata  'Der 
Hinunel  lacht.'] 

The  mediaeval  use  of  the  trumpet  is  well 
given  in  £2ichbom'8  book  Die  Trompete  in  alter 
und  neuer  ZeU,  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel 
in  1881.  Eichbom  states  that  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  had  fourteen  Trumpeters,  one  'Dudel- 
sack'  (or  bagpipe),  and  ten  Trombones  in  his 
band,  and  Etizabeth,  in  1587,  ten  Trumpets 
and  six  Trombones.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  16th 
century,  according  to  him,  that  the  'building 
up  of  the  art  of  sound'  made  a  great  advance, 
tie  divides  the  band  of  that  day,  'the  day 
of  Palestrina  and  of  Giovanni  Gabrieti,'  into 
seven  groups,  of  which  group  3,  Zinken  or 
Comets,  Quart-Zinken,  Krumm-homs,  Quint- 
Zinken,  Bass-Zinken  and  Serpents  of  the  Bugle 
type,  group  6,  Trumpets,  'Klarinen,'and  'Prin- 
cipal or  Field-Trumpets,'  with  group  7,  the 
Trombones,  from  soprano  to  bass,  most  con- 
cern us. 
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At  this  period  falls  in  Baltaiarini^  picture, 
named  before,  of  the  marriage  of  BCargaret  of 
Lorraine  with  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse,  of  which 
we  have  the  music  as  well  as  the  pictorial 
representation.  CSaudio  Monte verde,  about 
1610,  has  one  Clarino,  three  Trombe,  and  four 
Tromboni  in  his  orchestra;  and  Benevoli,  in 
a  mass  at  Salzburg  Cathedral  in  1628,  has 
'Klarinen,  Trompeten,  Posaunen';  Praetorius 
in  1620  waxes  enthusiastic,  and  says,  'Trummet 
ist  ein  herrlich  Instrument,  wenn  ein  gute 
Meister,  der  es  wohi  und  kunstUch  swingen 
kann,  dariiber  kommt.' 

About  this  time  began  the  curious  distinction 
into  Clarini  and  Principale  which  is  found  in 
Handel's  scores,  and  especially  in  the  Dettingen 
Te  Deum.  The  Principale  was  obviously  a 
large-bored,  bold^toned  instrument,  resembling 
our  modem  Trumpet.  It  was  apparently  of 
8-foot  tone  as  now  used.  To  the  Clarino  I.  and 
II.  of  the  score  were  allotted  florid,  but  lees 
fundamental  passages,  chiefly  in  the  octave 
above  those  of  the  Principale.  They  were  prob- 
ably of  smaller  bore,  and  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  'herrlich'  Principale,  both  in  subject  and 
in  dominance  of  tone.  A  like  arrangement  for 
three  Trumpets  occurs  in  J.  8.  Bach's  Choral- 
gesang  'Lobe  den  Herm,' though  the  Principale 
is  not  definitely  named.  The  mode  of  scoring 
is  an  exact  parallel  to  that  for  the  three 
Trombones.  A  good  example  of  it  also  occurs 
in  Haydn's  Imperial  Mass,  where,  besides  the 
1st  and  2nd  Trumpets,  there  is  a  completely 
independent  3rd  part  of  Principale  character. 

Beethoven's  use  of  the  Trumpet  is  in  strong 
contrast  to  his  use  of  the  Horn.  The  Horn  he 
delights  to  honour  (and  tease),  the  Trumpet  he 
seldom  employs  except  as  a  HUH  instnmient, 
for  reenforcing,  or  marking  rhythms.  He  takes 
it  so  high  as  to  produce  an  effect  not  always 
agreeable;  see  the  forte  in  the  Allegretto  of 
Symphony  No.  7  (bar  75)  and  in  the  Allegro 
aatai  of  the  Choral  Symphony  (Theme  of  the 
Finale,  bar  73).  In  the  Finale  of  the  8th 
Symphony  however  there  is  an  Ffl  prolonged 
through  seventeen  bar8,with  masterly  ingenuity 
and  very  striking  effect.  '  An  instance  of  more 
individual  treatment  will  be  found  in  the  Recita^ 
tive  passage  in  the  Agnus  of  the  Mass  in  D; 
and  the  long  flourish  in  the  Leonora  overtures, 
Nos.  2  and  3  (in  the  No.  2  and  Et^  Trumpet  and 
in  triplets,  in  the  No.  3  a  Bt?  one  and  duple 
figures),  can  never  be  forgotten.  But  on  the 
whole  the  Trumpet  was  not  a  favourite  with 
Beethoven. 

Schubert  uses  it  beautifully  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  great  Symphony  in  C  as  an 
accompaniment  pianissimo  to  the  principal 
theme. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  a  'Trumpet  overture,' 
but  the  instrument  has  no  special  prominence, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  is  merely  used 
as  a  general  term  for  the  Brass. 


[As  will  be  readily  gathered  ft'om  the  above 
references  to  the  use  of  the  trumpet  by  BeetJi€>-> 
▼en,  a  means  had  been  introduced  of  adaptini; 
the  instrument  to  different  keys.  Praetorius 
mentions  the  use  of  a  crook  by  which  the 
trumpet  could  be  put  into  C,  and  this  means  of 
altering  the  pitch-note  and  key  was  extended 
downwards  to  Bj^  and  At],  and  by  an  inversion 
of  the  process  the  higher  pitches  of  F  and  G 
were  introduced,  and  in  anticipation  it  may 
here  be  stated  that  the  raising  of  the  pitch  haa 
been  extended  to  the  Bt?  soprano,  or  comet 
pitch,  although  the  characteristic  trumpet 
tone  diminishes  after  F  as  a  fundamental  i« 
reached. 

The  limitations  imposed  by  the  harmonio 
scale  of  the  'natural'  trumpet  led  to  various 
attempts  to  introduce  means  of  making  ita 
scale  completely  diatonic  and  even  chromatic. 
There  are  four  possible  means  of  achieving  this 
result,  and  all  have  been  tried.  These  are  (let) 
the  use  of  side-holes  covered  by  keys,  (2nd) 
the  stopping  or  muting  of  the  bell  by  means  of 
the  hand  as  on  the  French  horn,  (3rd)  the 
alteration  of  fundamental  length  by  means  of  a 
slide,  and  (4th)  a  similar  but  more  extended 
alteration  by  means  of  valves.*  The  first  of 
these  systems  was  introduced  by  Kolbel  of  St. 
Petersburg  in  1770,  and  in  1705  Weidinger  ^f 
Vienna  produced  a  trumpet  which  had  five  keys 
covering  side-holes.  The  general  principle  of 
side-holes,  although  within  certain  limits,  fairly 
satisfactory  on  conical  instruments  such  as  the 
bugle  and  the  ophicleide,  is  not  really  applicable 
to  instruments  of  cylindrical  bore  such  as  the 
trumpet,and  in  consequence,the  keyed  trumpet 
soon  died  out.  The  second  method,  that  of 
muting  and  changing  the  pitch  by  placing  the 
hand  in  the  bell,  was  introduced  by  Michael 
Woggel  in  1780.  His  instrument,  although 
called  the  'Invention  horn,'  was  really  a  hand- 
stopped  trumpet,and  to  make  the  hand-stopping 
practicable,  the  general  form  of  the  instrument 
was  bent  to  a  curve ;  but  as  hand-stopped  notes 
are  utterly  foreign  to  the  true  trumpet  tone,  the 
instrument  had  no  value.  The  third  plan,  the 
change  of  length  by  means  of  a  slide,  has  more 
merit  than  either  of  the  foregoing.  It  was 
introduced  by  John  Hyde  about  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  and  although  it  never  obtained 
general  acceptance  throughout  Europe,  and 
is  now  but  little  used  owing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  piston-valve  instrument,  its  good 
points  gave  it  a  strong  position  in  England  for 
the  rendering  of  classical  trumpet  music] 

The  slide  trumpet  as  used  by  the  late  Mr. 
Harper  may  be  thus  described.' 

It  consists  of  a  tube  sixty-six  inches  and  three 

'  In  the  MmaUhetUfQr  Mtaih-Oesdi.  tor  1881.  Na  ni. 
Is  a  long  and  Interesting  article  by  Eltaer.  InvestisaUng  the 
facts  as  to  the  Inventor  of  the  'VeoUl  trompete/  which  Is 
said  to  date  from  1802  or  1803.    The  wrlipr  seema  bow- 


erer.  to  confuse  enUrely  the  key-system  or '  Klappen^Trom- 
pete'  with  the  yentll  or  valve.  latiier*s  error  la  eiposed 
In  the  preface  to  Elchborn's  Dte  Trompei^ 


•  Harper's  School  far  the  Trumptu    Rudall.  Carte  *  Oo. 
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quartera  in  length,  and  three-eigfaths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  It  is  twice  turned  or  curved,  thus 
forming  three  lengths ;  the  first  and  third  lying 
close  together,  and  the  second  about  two  inches 
apart.   The  last  fifteen  inches  form  a  bell.    The 


slide  is  connected  with  the  second  curve.  It  is 
a  double  tube  five  inches  in  length  on  each  side, 
by  which  the  length  of  the  whole  instrument 
can  be  extended.  It  is  worked  from  the  centre 
by  the  second  and  third  fingers  of  the  right 
band,  and  after  being  pulled  back  is  drawn 
forward  to  its  original  position  by  a  spring 
fixed  in  a  small  tube  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  instrument.  There  are  five  additional 
picsoes  called  crooks,  a  tuning  bit,  and  the  mouth 


The  first  crook  and  mouthpiece  increase  the 
length  of  the  whole  tube  to  72  inches,  and  give 
the  key  of  F.  The  second  gives  £,  the  third, 
£17,  the  fourth,  D.  The  fifth  or  largest  crook 
in  general  use  is  25^  inches  long,  making  the 
total  length  of  the  instrument  96  inches,  and 
giving  the  key  of  G.  A  Dt^,  Bt\,  and  Bt?  crook 
niay  be  used,  but  are  not  often  required.  The 
mouthpiece  is  turned  from  solid  brass  or  silver, 
and  its  exact  shape  is  of  greater  importance  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  cup  is  hemispherical, 
the  rim  not  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  level  in  surface,  with  slightly  rounded 
edges.  The  diameter  of  the  cup  differs  with 
the  individual  player  and  the  pitch  of  the  notes 
required.  It  should  be  somewhat  less  for  the 
high  parts  of  the  older  scores. 

The  natural  notes  begin  with  8-foot  C, 
which  is  not  used,  and  follow  the  harmonic 

■^  series,  up  to  the  C  above 
av  y     '  the  soprano  clef.     Pedal 

1 — CT         —  notes    seem   to  be  un- 

^  known  on  the  Trumpet.^ 

[In  the  slide  trumpet  the  slide  is  so  placed 
and  used  as  to  be  limited  to  an  extension  giving 
one  tone  only,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  against  the  adoption  of  a  long 
slide  on  the  trombone  principle.  Trumpets  are 
the  natural  treble  to  the  trombones,  and  in  this 
way  the  family  could  be  made  complete. 

An  attempt  to  amplify  the  scale  of  the  slide 
trumpet  by  the  addition  of  a  single  valve  tuned 
to  lower  the  pitch  a  minor  tone  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Musical  Association  in 
1876,  but  the  system  remains  an  interesting 
experiment,  as  it  has  not  come  into  general 


The  modem  valve-trumpet  is  usually  made 
in  F,  with  three  valves,  and  crooks  are  but  tittle 
used.    (For  the  details  of  the  valve-action,  see 


_  ■  EtehtNxn  nsniei  'Das  kontra 
Regloter.'  bat  ny«  'es  ^yclfibt  adir 


BfigtrtfT*  or 
-8^w«rsn/ 


Valve.)  There  is  a  growing  use  of  high-pitched 
trumpets  in  B^  or  AI^  and  on  the  other  hand 


Valve  Trumpet  in  F. 

a  large  bore  bass  trumpet  in  C  is  required  by 
Wagner  and  is  very  effective.]  w.  h.  8. ;  with 
additions  in  square  brackets  by  n.  j.  b. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  trumpet  parts  in  the 

works  of  Bach  and  Handel  are  written  very  high 

and  floridly;  so  high  that  they  cannot  be  per- 

^  V  H     ^  t^  ^  ^      formed  on  the  modem 

_^_f^'p  "P  (    f~      slide  -  trumpet.      Prae- 

^ torius  (1618)  gives  for 

•f  '  the  trumpet  in  D,  the 

higher  range  that  should  be  produced  (a),  that  is 
to  say  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty-first 
proper  tones  of  the  instrument.  All  these  notes 
are  beyond  the  highest  limits  of  the  modem 
trumpet.  [See  ante,  p.  169.]  Bach  wrote  up  to 
the  twentieth  of  these  partial  tones,  and  in  his 
scores,  as  well  as  Handel's  (see  the  Dettingen 
Te  Deum),  the  partsfor  the  trumpetsaredivided 
into  Principale  and  Clarini,  ascklready  described. 
The  clarini  had  disappeared  before  the  time  of 
Mosart,  who  had  to  change  Handel's  tnmipet 
parts  to  suit  the  performance  of  the  contem- 
porary trumpeters. 

It  was  the  merit  of  Herr  Kosleck  of  Berlin 
to  introduce  a  high  trumpet  specially  to  per- 
form Bach's  trumpet  parts  in  their  integrity 
in  the  B  minor  Mass,  which  was  produced  under 
Joachim's  direction  at  Eisenach  on  the  occasion 
of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  J.  S.  Bach  in 
Sept.  1884.  A  perfoimanee  of  the  same  work, 
in  which  Herr  Kosleck  again  took  part,  was 
given  by  the  Bach  Choir  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
London,  March  21,  1885.  His  trumpet  is  not 
bent  back  but  straight,  and  is  fitted  with  two 
pistons.  It  is  an  A  trumpet  with  posthom 
bore  and  bell.  Herr  Kosleck's  trumpet  has 
been  since  improved  by  Mr.  Walter  Morrow,  the 
well-known  English  trumpeter,  who  has  altered 
the  bore  and  bell  to  that  of  the  real  trumpet. 
Mr.  Morrow's  trumpet,  which,  tike  Herr  Kos- 
leck's, is  strsdght  and  has  two  pistons,  measures 
in  length  58^  inches.  It  is  also  an  A  trumpet. 
With  it  he  can  reach  the  twentieth,  and  at 
French  pitch  the  twenty-first  proper  tone  of 
the  8-foot  or  noimal  trumpet.  The  sacrifices, 
involving  loss  of  engagements,  to  which  Mr. 
Morrow  has  submitted  in  order  to  gain  a  com- 
mand of  the  Bach  trumpet,  should  not  be  passed 
over  without  a  recognition  of  the  artistic 
devotion  which  has  impelled  him  to  adopt  and 
improve  Herr  Kosleck's  invention,      a.  j.  h. 

TRUMPET  MARINE.  SeeTnoMBA  Marina. 

TRUMPETER,  SERGEANT-.An  officer  of 
the  royal  household,  who  presides  over  sixteen 
trumpeters  in  ordinary.     The  first  mention  of 
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the  office  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
when  it  was  held  by  Benedict  Browne  (who  had 
been  one  of  the  sixteen  trumpeters  to  Henry 
VIII.  at  a  salary  of  16d.  a  day),  at  an  annual 
salary  of  £24 :  6 :  8.  The  office  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  regularly  kept  up  for  a  very  long 
period.  It  is  not  again  mentioned  in  any  list 
of  royal  musicians  until  1641.  No  further 
notice  of  it  occurs  until  1685,  when  Gervase 
Price  held  it,  and  appointments  to  it  have  since 
been  continuously  made.  Price  was  succeeded 
by  Matthias  Shore,  one  of  the  trumpeters  in 
ordinary,  who  was  followed  in  1700  by  his  son 
William,  who  in  his  turn  was  replaced,  a  few 
years  later,  by  his  brother  John,  the  most 
celebrated  trumpeter  of  his  time.  [See  Shore.] 
On  John  Shore's  death  in  1752  Valentine  Snow, 
the  most  eminent  performer  of  the  day,  for 
whom  Handel  wrote  the  difficult  obbligato 
trumpet  parts  in  his  oratorios,  etc.,  obtained 
the  appointment.  Snow  died  in  1 770,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  majority  of  his  successors  were 
not  even  musicians.  [See  Snow,  Valentine.] 
One  of  them,  however,  John  Charles  Crowle, 
who  held  the  office  in  1812,  deserves  mention 
for  having  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum 
the  splendidly  illustrated  copy  of  Pennant's 
Londofif  so  dear  to  lovers  of  London  topography. 
About  1858  it  was  decided  that  the  office  should 
again  be  given  to  a  musician,  although  not  to 
a  trumpeter,  and  Joseph  Williams,  the  eminent 
clarinettist,  a  member  of  the  Queen's  band  of 
music,  received  the  appointment,  and  upon  his 
iieath  in  April  1875,  J.  G.  Waetzig,  the  excellent 
bassoon-player,  also  a  member  of  the  Queen's 
band,  was  appointed  his  successor.  The  salary 
of  the  office  has  long  been  £  100  per  annum.  The 
Sergeant-Tnmipeter  formerly  claimed,  under 
letters  pate9t,  a  fee  of  12d.  a  day  from  every 
person  sounding  a  trumpet,  beating  a  drum,  or 
playing  a  fife  in  any  play  or  show  without  his 
licence  (for  which  licence  208.  a  year  was  de- 
manded), and  Matthias  and  William  Shore 
successively  issued  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers authorising  all  magistrates  to  receive 
such  fees  for  them  and  apply  them  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  Such  privileges  were,  however, 
long  since  abrogated.  w.  h.  h. 

TRYDELL,  The  Rev.  John.  An  Irish 
writer  on  music  who  issued  by  subscription  a 
work  on  the  art:  Two  Essays  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Music,  Dublin,  printed  for  the  editor 
.  .  .  1766,  8vo.  In  the  preface  he  says  'there 
is  no  such  thing  as  Irish  music  since  the  trade 
hath  been  opened  with  Italy';  and  refers  to 
the  'little  remains  or  reliques  preserved  in  the 
few  Irish  airs  which  have  miraculously  survived 
the  changes  of  time.'  f.  k. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY.     See  Tchaikovsky. 

TSCHUDI,  BuRKHAROT,founderof  the  house 
of  Broad  wood.     [See  Shitdi.] 

TUA,  Maria  Felicita,  known  as  Teresina, 
was  bom  May  22,  1867,  at  Turin.     She  com- 


pleted her  musical  education  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, where  she  received  instruction  on  the 
violin  from  M.  Massart,  and  obtained  in  1880  a 
'  premium '  or  first  prise.  She  afterwards  played, 
with  brilliant  success  in  concert  tours  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent.     On  May  5, 
1883,  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  England 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  played  with  so  mucli 
success  that  she  was  re-engaged  for  the  concert 
of  the  following  week.     She  played  at   the 
Philharmonic  on  May  9  and  30;  at  the  Floral 
Hall  Concerts,  June  9;  at  W.  Q.  Cusins's  con- 
cert, with  whom  she  was  heard  in  Beethoven's 
'Kreutzer'  Sonata;  and  at  other  concerts.   She 
returned  to  the  continent,  and  did  not  reappear 
for  the  season  of  1884  as  was  expected.  Apropos 
of  her  first  appearance  in  London,  May  9,  the 
critic  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  mentioned  that 
'she  was  heard  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. Yet  even  St.  James's  Hall  is  too  laz^ge 
for  an  artist  whose  delicacy  of  style  and  small 
volume  of  tone  suit  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
"  chamber."     Her  playing  was  marked  by  very- 
high  qualities,  such  as  exquisite  phrasing,  re- 
finement, with  power  of  expression  and  execu- 
tive skill  equal  to  almost  every  call  upon  it.'  She 
next  made  tours  on  the  continent,  and  in  1887 
visited  America.     About  1891,  according  to 
Baker's  Biog.  Diet.,  she  married  Giuseppe  Ippo- 
lito  Franchi-Vemey,  Conte  della  Valetta,  an 
eminent  musical  critic.   She  retired  for  a  time, 
but  later  she  made  tours  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 
She  contributed  an  appreciation  of  Joachim  to 
the  literature  called  forth  by  his  death,     a.  g. 
TUBA.     This  name,  tuba,  originally  signi- 
fying a  short,  straight  horn  or  trumpet,  corre- 
sponding to  our  modem  ooach-hom,  is  now  used 
as  a  generic  name  somewhat  vaguely  given  to 
the  laiger  brass  instruments.    It  thus  comprises 
the  euphonivim,  the  bombardon,  and  the  brass 
valve   contra-bass.      Parts   for  the   tuba  are 
written  as  sounded  in  the  bass  clef,  and  the 
pitch  or  key  of  the  instrument  on  which  they 
are  played  istherefore,  to  some  extent,  optional. 
For  modem  orchestral   work,   however,   the 
Bombardon  or  Tuba  in  F  is  the  most  generally 
useful  and  effective  instrument.    This  instru- 
ment has  a  wide  bore  conical  tube  about  thirteen 
feet  in  length,   and  is  played  with   a  deep 
cup-funnel  shaped  mouthpiece  about  li  inch 
diameter  at  the  rim.  One  important  difference 
between  the  tuba,  and  trumpets,  horns,  and  the 
smaller  saxhorns  is  that  on  the  fonner  instru- 
ment notes  lying  between  the  first  and  second 
proper  tones,  or  in  the  first  octave,  are  freely 
used.     A  fourth  valve  was  therefore  added  to 
the  usual  three  on  saxhorns,  these  three  when 
in  combination  flattening  the  pitch  three  tones, 
as  from  c'  to  /5,  or  /  to  Bfl.     The  fourth  valve 
is  tuned  to  give  two  and  a  half  tones,  but  when 
valves  are  used  in  combination,  a  cumulative 
error  comes  into  operation,  this  error  being  an 
increasing  sharpening  of  the  lower  notes.  Many 
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BOMaaof  corTMtiiigUilsenorbkve  bMn  Invented 
or  proposed,  and  U>e  grester  number  h&ve  been 
abandoned,  but  a  eystem  devised  by  the  writer 


in  1874,  knoirn  as  the  'Compenflating  piston,' 
baa  been  in  practical  use  since  that  date,  and 
hae  met  with  general  acceptance  (see  Vai-te). 
The  tone  of  the  tuba  is  broad  and  round,  and 
in  intenrfty  can  easily  be  varied  front  a  piano 
of  an  organ-diapason  quality  to  a  fortlssiino  of 
martial  brilliancy  and  dignity.  In  compass  it 
can  be  used  from  Its  prime  (or  even  lower  by 
means  of  the  pedal  valve  notes)  up  toita^bth 
or  tenth  barmonic.  The  use  of  the  tuba  in  the 
orchestra  is  largely  due  to  Wagner.  Kr  E. 
Elgar  in  bis  'Cockaigne  Overture'  takes  the 


tnba  ia  a  deooendlog  ptusage  down  u 


Some  interestiag  notes 

«a  the  tuba  are  to  be  found  In  a  p^ier  by  Dr. 
Chas.  Maclean,  M.A.,  'On  Borne  Causes  of  the 
Cbsngea  of  Tone-Colour  proceeding  In  the  most 
Modem  Orchestra'  (Procetdingi,  M-unad  Ai- 
toeiatutn,  18D4-9S);  see  also  EnPHomcif  and 


TUBA,  TUBA  MIRABILIS,  or  TUBA 
MAJOR,  THOMBA,  OPHICLEIDE,  are  names 
given  to  a  high-pressure  reed-stop  of  8  ft.  pitch 
on  an  organ.  In  some  inatrumeuts,  especially 
If  there  are  only  three  manuals,  such  high- 
pressure  reeds  are  connected  with  the  Great 
Organ  manual ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  pipes  are 
«f  necessity  placed  on  a  eepant«  sound-board 
supplied  by  a  different  bellows  from  that  which 
supplies  the  ordinary  flue-work,  high-pressure 
reeds  are  more  often  found  on  the  fourth  or  Solo 
Organ.  The  [npes  of  the  Tuba  are  sometimes 
arranged  in  a  horimntal  position,  but  whether 
arranged  horliontally  or  vertically,  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  placed  high  up  In  the  framework  of  the 
Instrument.  The  wind-pressure  of  a  Tuba,  as 
meaaared  by  anordinary  wlitd-gauge,  varies  oon- 
^erably ;  In  some  cases  It  does  not  exceed  7 
incfaes,butinSt.Paul'BCathedral  thepressure' 
reaches  17}  inches,  and  in  the  Albert  Hall  23 
Inches  or  ntore.  The  pipes  are  of  '  large  ecale,' 
and  Uie  tongues  of  the  reeds  are,  of  course, 
thickerthaninthecommon Trumpet-stop.  The 
Tuba  is  not  only  used   u   a  Solo   stop;   on 


large  Instruments,  when  ooupled  to  the  full 
Oreat  Organ,  It  produces  a  most  brilliant  effect. 
[The  tuba  is  now  sometimes  played  from  the 
Choir  manual.]  ).  s. 

TUBES,  vloUn-bowmalcen, carrying  on  busl- 
nees  in  Wardour  Street,  London.  Four  genera- 
tions of  the  family  followed  thesameoccupatlon, 
their  style  being  founded  on  that  of  Dodd. 
Jilr.  James  Tubbs  retired  from  the  business  some 
years  dnce,  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  his 
sonAlfred  (b- 1860).  The  Tubbs  bows,  though 
not  equal  to  those  of  the  best  French  makers, 
are  esteemed  by  many  players  for  tJieIr  lightness 
and  handiueas.  b.  ].  p. 

TUCK.     See  TDciirr. 

TUCKER,  Biv.  Wnxuu,  was  admitted 
priest  and  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and 
minor  canon  and  precentor  of  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1660.  He  oomposed  some  excellent 
church  music,  some  of  which  is  still  extant. 
Ansnthem,  'Ogive thanks,'  Is  printed  in  Page's 
'Hannonia  Sacra,'  and  is  also  Included  (with 
another}  in  the  Tudway  Collection  {Hari.  MS. 
7339).  A  'Benedidte'  is  in  HS.  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Huric,  and  a  service  and 
sixanthemsat  Ely  Cathedral,  He  appears  also 
to  have  been  copyist  at  the  Chapel  Royal.  He 
died  Feb.  28, 1678-79,  and  was  buried  March  1, 
In  Westminster  Abbey  Cloisters.       w.  h.  h. 

TUCKERMAN,  8ahdei.Parkhaii,Mub.  D., 
bom  at  Boston,  Hsss,  U.S.,  Feb.  II,  1819. 
At  an  eaHy  age  be  received  instruction  in 
church  musio  and  organ-playing  from  Charles 
Zeuner.  From  1840,  and  for  some  years  after, 
he  wss  oiganist  and  director  of  the  choir  In  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Boston,  and  during  that  time 
published  two  collections  of  Hymn  Tunes  and 
Anthems, '  TheEpIscopal  Harp '  (chleflyoriginal 
compositions)  and  'The  National  Lyre,'  the 
latter  with  S.  A.  Bancroft,  and  Henry  K. 
Oliver.  In  1849  he  went  to  England,  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Enghsh 
cathedral  school  of  church  music,  both  ancient 
and  modem.  Fur  the  first  two  years  he  pursued 
his  studies  In  London,  and  afterwards  resided 
in  Canterbury,  York,  Durham,  Winchester,  and 
Salisbury,  and  for  about  two  years  at  Windsor. 
In  18A1  betook  the  Lambeth  degree  of  Doctorof 
Husic,  and  then  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  resumed  his  connection  with  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  his  native  city.  He  lectured  upon 
'Church  Music  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,'  and  gave  several  public  performances  of 
cathedral  and  church  mudc  from  the  4th  to  the 
19th  century.  In  I8fi6  he  returned  to  England, 
and  remained  eight  years,  forming  afinemusical 
library.  In  1864  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Edward  Hodges  aa 
organist  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Yoric  He 
died  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  June  30, 1890. 

Dr.  Tuckerman's  compodtions  will  be  found 
In  Novello's  catalogues.  They  comprise  several 
services,  a  festival  anthem,  'I  was  glad,'  six 
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short  anthems,  and  the  anthem  (or  cantata)  'I 
looked  and  behold  a  door  was  opened  in  heaven, ' 
the  latter  written  (though  not  required)  as  an 
exercise  for  his  Doctor's  degree.  He  also  com- 
piled and  edited  'Cathedral  Chants'  for  use 
in  the  choirs  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
United  States.  This  work,  published  in  1858, 
has  had  a  large  circulation.  In  1864  he  edited 
the  'Trinity  Collection  of  Church  Music,'  con- 
sisting of  hynm  tunes,  selected,  arranged,  and 
composed  for  the  choir  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  by  Edward  Hodges,  Mus.D.,  adding 
to  it  many  of  his  own  compositions.  His  MS. 
works  contain  a  Burial  Service,  two  anthems, 
'Hear  my  prayer'  and  ' Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in 
Zion,'  carols,  chants,  and  part-songs.  In  1852 
he  received  a  diploma  from  the  Academy  of 
St.  Cecilia,  Rome.  o. 

TUCKET,  TUCK.  Tucket  is  the  name  of 
a  trumpet  sound,^  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
works  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  Shake- 
speare {Henry  V.,  Act  iv.  Sc.  2)  has,  'Then  let 
the  trumpetssound  The  tucket-sonance,  and  the 
note  to  mount';  and  in  The  DeviVa  Law  Case 
(1623)  is  a  stage  direction,  'Two  tuckets  by 
several  trumpets.'  The  word  is  clearly  derived 
from  the  Italian  Toccata,  wlych  Florio  {A 
Worlde  of  Wordea,  1598)  translates  'a  touch, 
a  touching.' 

Like  most  early  musical  signals,  the  tucket 
came  to  England  from  Italy,  and  though  it  is  al- 
ways mentioned  by  English  writers  as  a  trumpet 
sound,  the  derivation  of  the  word  shows  that  in 
all  probability  it  was  originally  applied  to  adrum 
signal.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  206.]  Francis  Mark- 
ham  (Five  Decades  of  Epietlea  of  Warre,  1622) 
says  that  a '  Tucquet '  was  a  signal  for  marching 
used  by  cavalry  troops.  The  word  still  survives 
in  the  French  'Doquet'  or  'Toquet,'  which  La- 
rousse  explains  as  'nom  que  Ton  donne  k  la 
quatri^me  partie  de  Trompette  d'une  fanfare 
de  cavallerie.'  There  are  no  musical  examples 
extant  of  the  notes  which  were  played. 

Closely  allied  with  the  word  Tucket  is  the 
Scotch  term  'Tuck'  or  'Touk,'  usually  applied 
to  the  beating  of  a  druna,  but  by  early  writers 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  a  stroke  or  blow.  Thus 
Gawin  Douglas's  Virgil  has  (line  249)  'Her- 
cules it  smytis  with  ane  mychty  Umk.*  The  word 
is  also  occasionally  used  as  a  verb,  both  active 
and  neuter.  In  Spalding's  History  of  the 
Troubles  in  Scotland  (vol.  ii.  p.  166)  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Aberdeen  caused  tuck  drums  through 
the  town,'  and  in  Battle  Harlaw,  Evergreen 
(i.  85),  the  word  is  used  thus:  'The  dandring 
drums  alloud  did  touk,'  'Tuck  of  Drum'  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Scottish  writers  of  the 
19th  century  (see  Scott's  Rokeby,  canto  iii. 
stanza  17;  Carlyle's  Ldfe  of  Schiller;  Steven- 
son's Inland  Voyage,  etc.;  also  Jamieson's 
Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language,  s.v.  'Tuck' 
and  'Touk').     [Tusch.]  w.  b.  s. 

1  Jobnsoa  layi  'a  morioal  Instromeatk'  but  ttkto  It  taao- 
"ate. 
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TUCZEK,  a  Bohemian  family  of  artists  —the 
same  name  as  Duschek  or  Dussek.  The  com- 
pilers of  dictionaries  have  fallen  into  much  con- 
fusion between  the  different  members,  of  whom 
the  first, 

(1)  Fbanz,  was  choirmaster  of  S.  Peter's  at 
Prague  in  1771,  and  died  about  1780.  Hb  son 
and  pupil, 

(2)  Fbane,  bom  about  1755,  was  a  singer 
in  Count  Sweert's  theatre,  became  accompanist 
to  the  theatre  at  Prague  in  1796,  Capellmeister 
at  Sagan  to  the  Duke  of  Courland  in  1797,  con- 
ductor of  the  theatre  at  Breslau  in  1799,  of  the 
Leopoldstadt  theatre  in  Vienna  in  1801,  and 
died  in  1820  at  Pesth.  He  was  a  versatile  com- 
poser, writing  masses,  cantatas  (one  was  pei^ 
formed  at  Sagan  in  1798,  on  the  recovery  of  the 
King  of  Prussia),  oratorios  ('Moses  in  Eigypt,' 
and  'Samson,'  1803),  operettas  ('Le  charme  du 
baiser,'  Vienna,  1803,  etc.),  and  music  for  a 
tragedy,  'Lanassa,  'his  best  work,  given  at  Pesth 
in  1813.  His  chief  printed  work  is  the  PF. 
score  of  'Damona,'  a  fairy  opera  in  three  acts, 
performed  at  Vienna,  1802.  Pieces  for  fnano 
and  for  guitar  were  also  printed.     Another, 

(3)  Franz,  bom  at  Koniggratz,  Jan.  29, 1782, 
died  at  Charlottenburg  near  Berlin,  August  4, 
1850,  a  musician  first  in  Vienna,  and  afterwards 
in  Berlin,  had  two  daughters,  of  whom  one  mar- 
ried Rott  the  well-known  actor,  and  the  other, 

(4)  Leopoldinb  Tuczek-Herbenbubo,  bom 
Nov.  11,  1821,  at  Vienna,  was  a  pupil  of 
Josephine  Frohlich's  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
torium  in  1829-34,  played  little  parts  at  the 
Court  theatre  with  Unger,  Garcia,  and  Moriani, 
from  the  time  she  was  thirteen,  and  thus  formed 
herself  as  an  actress.  She  was  also  thoroughly 
trained  as  a  singer  by  Mozatti,  Gentiluomo, 
nnd  Curzi,  and  made  her  first  appearance  in 
Weigl's  'Nachtigall  und  Rabi.'  In  1841,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Fkuns  Wild,  Count 
Redem  offered  her  a  star-engagement  in  Berlin, 
as  successor  to  Sophie  Lowe  in  inginue  parts. 
Her  Susanna,  Zerlina,  Sonnambula,  Madeleine, 
etc.,  pleased  so  much  as  to  lead  to  an  offer  of 
engagement  on  liberal  terms,  which  she  accepted 
on  her  release  from  the  Court  theatre  at  Vienna. 
She  sang  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Beethoven 
memorial  in  Bonn  (1845).  She  made  her  fare- 
well appearance  in  Berlin,  Dec.  6,  1861,  when 
the  king  himself  threw  her  a  laurel-wreath,  and 
sent  her  a  miniature  laurel-tree  in  silver,  bearing 
sixty-five  leaves,  on  which  were  written  the 
names  of  her  parts,  including  Mrs.  Ford  in 
'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. '  Her  voice  had 
a  compass  of  2|  octaves,  and  her  refined  and 
piquant  acting  made  her  a  model  soubrette.  She 
married  an  official  of  good  position.  She  was 
afflicted  with  partial  paralysis  during  her  later 
years,  and  frequently  resorted  to  Baden  near 
Vienna,  where  she  died  Sept.  1883.  f.  g. 

TUDWAY,  Thomas,  Mus.D.,  was  admitted 
a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  or  soon  after 


About  Wchaelmaa,  1670,  he  becami 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  siicceesion  to 
Henry  Looeemorefwhoae  name  disappears  from 
the  College  accounts  after  Midsummer,  ISTO), 
and  received  the  quart^r'a  pay  at  ChriatmaSf 
and  an  allowance  for  seven  weeks'  commons. 
He  obtained  the  post  of  instructor  of  the  chor- 
isten  at  King's  College  at  Christmas,  1679,  and 
retained  it  until  Midsummer,  1680.  He  was 
also  organist  at  Pembroke  CoUege.  In  IBSl 
be  graduated  as  Mus.B.  at  Cambridge  [bia 
exereisea  being  Ps.  TX.  in  EnEliah,  and  Fs.  ii.  in 
Latin,  both  with  orcheBtraJ  accompaniment. 
DictofNal-Biog.].  On  Jan,  30, 1704-5,  he  was 
chosen  as  Profeseor  of  Music  in  the  University 
in  succes^OQ  to  Dr.  Staggins.  Bbortly  after- 
wards he  proceeded  Hus.D,,  his  exercise  for 
which  ^  an  anthem,  'Thou,  O  Lord,  haat 
heard  our  deidre'  —  was  performed  in  King's 
CoUege  Chapel  on  April  18,  in  the  presence  of 

Sjeen  Anne,  who  bestowed  upon  the  composer 
e  honorary  title  of  Composer  and  Or^niat 
extnordinary  to  her.  On  July  28,  1706  ha 
was  BUspended  from  his  offices  for  'speakiDg 
words  highly  reflecting  upon  Her  Majeaty  and 
her  adnuniatration.'  (Records  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.)  On  another  occasion  his 
inveterate  habit  of  punning  got  him  into 
trouble.'  His  suspendon  continued  until  March 
10,  ]  700-7,  when  he  recanted,  and  was  formally 
ab«>lved  and  reinstated  in  his  offices.  (Register 
of  Emmanuel  College  in  Hia.  MSS.  Comm., 
4th  Report,  p.  419.7  In  1714-20  ho  was  en- 
gaged in  the  work  by  which  his  name  is  pre- 
served. It  was  undertaken  at  the  desire  ot 
Edward,  Lord  Harley,  afterwards  Earlof  Oxford, 
and  fCH-ms  a  very  important  collection'  of  Cathe- 
dral Music,  in  six  thick  4to  vols.,  now  in  the 
British  Museum  (Harl.  MSS.  7337-T342),  an 
Evening  Service,  eighteen  anthems,  and  a  Latin 
motet  by  Ttidway  himself  being  included  in  it. 
Another  Service  by  him  is  in  a  MS.  at  Ely 
Cathedral,  and  some  sonp  and  catches  were 
printed  in  the  collections  of  the  period.  [He 
wrote  anthems  and  a  Te  Deum  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  for  the  conaeciation  of  Lord 
Oxford's  private  chapel  at  Wimpole,  in  1720. 
He  died  Nov.  23,  1726.  Dia.  of  Nat.  Biog.\ 
His  poTlraiC,  formerly  in  the  Music  School  at 
Oxford,  is  now  in  the  Bodleian.  w.  n.  B. 

Tbeoontentsof  theDollectionareaBfotlows:— 


ffBTBlSKWa 


Kundy.    Do,  O  Lord  I  boa. 

Antbrai,  O  Lord,  incnue. 

ADIhem.    'BffioM     Tbou 

Pntmu.  Wtaole  Bwvi 
n  114  <%%%,« 
PsMc^^Wtiole  Serrlce. 
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■a.B^7-W  Almighty 

Lawcs  iwlr''  Anliem.  The 
Lord  lg  mr  Uabt    a 


Do.  TbeanJ  a  voles. 


3-i 


10.    iSlBanueyL 


Bevln.^^  WhoBi^nTlOB. 

Do.  S  GoO,  the  proua. 

Do.  jTmn    Ttiott     UL 

MUUl  Wtill^Jlntliem.  O 

Panoaa    An^tm,  Dellvw 


TvtiBr  po,  O  ilTfl  Thinfcg 


'  'mm  Antliem  Ifl  more  prabAbly  by  WltUun  Mimdri 


Do.    Pnta  tbe  U 
Do     Lofd.    llvii 


TORK,  DaniblThbopbil  (Gottijjb),  writer 

•□  theory,  bom  August  10, 175Q,  U  ClbuaawitE, 
leai  Chemniti,  in  Saxony,  aon  of  ■  musiciui  in 
■.he  service  of  Count  Schonburg,  learned  first 
from  his  father,  and  afterwarda  from  Homiliaii 
at  the  Kreunchule  in  Dresden.  _  In  1772  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  he 
became  the  pupii  and  friend  of  J.  A.  Hiller,  who 
procured  his  admittance  as  a  viotinist  to  the 
opera  and  the  'QrOHHea  Concert.'  About  tbia 
period  be  produced  two  Bympbomes  and  a 
cantata.  In  1776,  owing  to  Hiller'a  influence, 
ha  became  Cantor  of  S.  Ulrirh  at  Halle,  and 
in  1779  Musikdirector  of  the  Univeinty.  In 
1787  he  was  made  organist  of  the  Liebfrauea- 
~  irche.  Tiirk  was  the  author  of  several  books 
.  a  the  theory  ofmusic  which  have  become  recog- 
nised text-books :  Von  dem  uricliligaten  PfluMen 
■intt  Oryanittn  (1787);  ClavitrKhvU  (1789), 
ind  a  Uethod  for  beginners  compiled   from  i* 


several  editions.  [In  1806  he  prepared  and  a. 
180S  published  an  AnlfUung  wa  Temperotur- 
btrecknting  ,  ,  ,  with  special  reference  to  Kim- 
'  jer's  Kami  da  reinm  Saiza.'[  In  1808  he 
was  made  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Musical 
Theory  by  the  University.  He  died  at  Halle 
after  a  long  iltnesa,  August  26,  1813.  His 
compositioiis  —  PF.  sonatas  and  pieces,  and  a 
-- --ata  'The  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem'  J1782) 


TUL(5l^  Jeam  LoniB,  e .. 

player  and  composer,  born  in  Paris,  Sept.  Vi, 
\7B&,  son  of  B  gctod  bassoon-player  named  Jean 
Pierre  Tulou  (bom  in  Paris,  1749,  died  1799) ; 
entered  the  Conservatoire  very  young,  studied 
the  fiute  with  Wunderlich,  and  took  the  first 
Eoiie  in  1801.  He  first  made  his  mark  at  the 
ThUtreItBlicn,andinl813succeededhia  master 
at  the  Op«ra.  In  1816  the  production  of  'Le 
RoBsignol,'  an  insignificant  opera  by  Lebrun, 
him  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  powers 
'  "        -      -   ^  dtux  mth  the  ainxer. 
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style  was  so  pure,  whose  intonation  was  so  per- 
fect, and  who  drew  so  excellent  a  tone  from  his 
4>keyed  wooden  flute.  Very  popular  in  society, 
both  on  account  of  his  talent  and  for  his 
inexhaustible  spirits,  Tulou  was  prompt  at 
repartee,  and  had  a  fund  of  sarcastic  humour 
which  he  uttered  freely  on  anything  he  disliked, 
flis  droll  comments  on  the  rigime  of  the  Restor- 
ation were  resented  by  the  Ministry  in  a 
practical  form,  for  he  was  passed  over  in  the 
appointment  of  flute-player  to  the  Chapelle 
du  Roi,  and  also  in  the  professorship  at  the 
Conservatoire  on  Wunderlich's  death.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  slight  he  left  the  Op€ra  in 
1822,  but  returned  in  1826  with  the  title  of 
first  flute  solo.  On  Jan.  1,  1829,  he  became 
professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  where  Ms  class 
was  well  attended.  Among  his  pupils  may  be 
mentioned  V.Coche,R6musat ,  Forestier,  Donjon, 
Brunot,  Altds,  and  Demersseman.  Tulou  fre- 
quently played  at  the  Soci€t^  des  Concerts,  and 
wrote  much  for  his  instrument,  especially  during 
the  time  he  was  teaching.  His  works  include 
innumerable  airs  with  variations,  fantasias  on 
operatic  airs,  concertos,  and  grand  solos  with 
orchestra,  a  few  duets  for  two  flutes,  a  grand 
trio  for  three  flutes,  solos  for  the  Conservatoire 
examinations,  etc.  This  music  is  all  well  written 
for  the  instrument,  and  the  accompaniments 
show  the  conscientious  artist.  Several  pieces  are 
still  standard  works.  In  1856  Tulou  retired 
from  the  Conservatoire  and  the  flute-making 
business.  His  trade-mark  was  a  nightingale, 
doubtless  in  allusion  to  the  opera  in  which  he 
made  his  first  success.  Both  as  performer  and 
manufacturer  he  opposed  Boehm's  system,  and 
would  neither  make  nor  play  on  any  other  flute 
than  the  wooden  one  with  five  keys.  Never- 
theless he  took  medals  at  the  Exhibitions  of 
1834,  1839,  1844,  and  1849,  was  honourably 
mentioned  at  that  of  1851  in  London,and  gained 
a  medal  of  the  first  class  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1855.  After  his  retirement  he  lived  at 
Nantes,  where  he  died,  July  23,  1865.     a.  c. 

TUMA,  Franz,  distinguished  church-com- 
poser, and  player  on  the  viol  da  gamba,  bom 
Oct.  2,  1704,  at  Kosteletz  in  Bohemia,  was  a 
pupil  of  Czernohorsky  (Regens  chori  at  Prague, 
with  whom  he  also  fulfilled  an  engagement  as 
tenor-singer),  and  of  J.  J.  Fux  in  Vienna.  In 
1741  he  became  Capellmeister  to  the  Dowager 
Empress  Elisabeth,  on  whose  death  in  1750  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  muse.  In  1768 
he  retired  to  the  Premonstratensian  monastery 
of  Cera,  but  after  some  years  returned  to  Vienna, 
where  he  died,  Feb.  4,  1774,  in  the  convent 
of  the  Barmherzigen  Bruder.  Tuma  was  greatly 
respected  by  connoisseurs  of  music  amongst  the 
court  and  nobility,  and  received  many  proofs 
of  esteem  from  Maria  Theresa.  His  numerous 
church-compositions,  still,  im fortunately,  in 
MS.  (see  the  Qudlerv-Lexikon  for  a  list),  are 
distinguished  by  a  complete  mastery  of  construo- 
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tion,  and  a  singular  appropriateness  between 
the  harmony  and  the  words,  besides  striking  the 
hearer  as  the  emanations  of  a  sincerely  devout 
mind.  Especially  celebrated  are  his  grand 
masses  in  D  minor  and  £  minor,  which  are 
masterpieces  in  the  line  of  Bach.  As  a  chorister 
in  the  cathedral  of  Vienna,  Haydn  had  the 
opportiuiity  of  becoming  practically  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  this  soUd  master,    c.  f.  p. 

TUNDER,  Franz,  was  bom  at  Lubeck  in 
1614.  While  still  a  pupil  of  Frescobaldi  at 
Rome,  he  was  recalled  to  Lubeck  in  1641  to 
take  the  important  position  of  organist  to  the 
Marienkirche.  His  abilities  found  speedy  recog- 
nition at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who 
granted  him  successive  increases  of  salary  and 
other  advantages.  His  efforts,  too,  for  the  artistic 
development  of  Church  Music  with  the  aid 
of  instrumental  accompaniment  were  heartily 
seconded.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
a  violist  and  lutenist  were  usually  engaged  to 
perform  in  Church,  on  the  occasion  of  the  official 
attendance  of  the  magistrates,  he  gradually  in- 
creased the  number  of  instrumentalists  for 
service  on  festival  occasions,  and  surrounded 
himself  with  a  phalanx  of  efficient  violin,  viola, 
and  trombone  players.  Out  of  these  small  begin- 
nings originated  the  afterwards  famous  '  Abend- 
musiken'  of  Lubeck,  which  took  place  more 
especially  in  the  season  of  Advent.  One  of  his 
instrumentalists,  who  is  also  said  to  have  been 
his  pupil  in  composition,  was  Thomas  Baltzar, 
who  afterwards  acquired  celebrity  in  England 
as  the  most  astonishing  violin-player  of  his 
day.  Tunder  died  Nov.  5,  1667,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  well-known  Dietrich  Buxte- 
hude,  who,  it  would  appiear,  married  thedaughter 
of  his  predecessor  in  order  to  succeed  to  the 
position,  a  condition  which  was  afterwards 
insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  Buxtehude's  own 
successor.  Of  Tunder's  composition,  nothing 
was  ever  printed  during  his  lifetime,  and 
nothing  was  known  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  a  happy  accident  led  to  the  discovery  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Upsala  in  Sweden  of  a 
large  number  of  Church  compositions  by  Buxte- 
hude,  Tunder,  and  other  North  German  masters, 
which  a  former  Swedish  Royal  Capellmeister 
at  Stockholm,  Gustav  Diiben  by  name,  had 
made  it  his  business  to  collect  and  copy.  Seven- 
teen of  Tunder's  Church  works  have  thus  been 
rescued  from  oblivion,  and  are  now  accessible  in 
vol.  iii.  of  the  Denkmaler  Deutscher  Tonkunst, 
Erste  Folge.  They  include  pieces  for  solo 
voices  with  accompaniment  for  one  or  more 
strings  and  organ,  as  well  as  choral  works 
designed  on  a  larger  scale.  Some  are  chorale- 
cantatas  with  the  chorale-melody  sometimes  as 
vocal  solo  with  full  accompaniment  of  strings, 
and  also  arranged  and  varied  with  other  com- 
binations of  voices  and  instruments.  One  ex- 
pressive little  piece, '  Ach  Herr,  lass  deine  lieben 
Engelein,'  for  soprano  solo  with  accompani- 
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xnent  of  string?  and  organ,  has  frequently  been 
performed  of  late  year^  in  Germany.  It  may  be 
obeerved  that  the  texts  are  mostly  suitable  for 
the  season  of  Advent.  Besides  these  vocal  works 
of  Tunder  seven  chorale- variations  for  organ  by 
him  exist  in  MS.  in  the  Library  at  Liineburg. 
Of  these,  two  have  been  published  in  modem 
times,  one,  'Komm  Heiliger  Geist,'  is  litho- 
graphed in  Eitner's  MonatahefU  for  1886; 
the  other,  'Jesus  Christus  unser  Heiland,'  has 
recently  appeared  in  a  collection  of  'Choral- 
Vorspiele  &lterer  Meister,'  edited  by  Karl 
Straube,  the  present  organist  of  St.  Thomas's, 
Leipzig.  J.  B.  If. 

TUNE  appears  to  be  really  the  same  word  as 
Tone,  but  in  course  of  a  long  period  of  familiar 
usage  it  has  come  to  have  a  conventional 
meaning  which  is  quite  different.  The  meaning 
of  both  forms  was  at  first  no  more  than  'sound, ' 
but  Tune  has  come  to  mean  not  only  a  series  of 
sounds,  but  a  series  which  appears  to  have  a 
definite  form  of  some  kind,  either  through  the 
balance  of  phrases  or  periods,  or  the  regular 
distribution  of  groups  of  bars  or  cadences.  It 
may  be  fairiy  defined  as  formalised  melody: 
for  whereas  melody  is  a  general  term  which  is 
apphcable  to  any  fragment  of  music  consisting 
of  single  notes  which  has  a  contour  —  whether 
it  is  found  in  inner  parts  or  outer,  in  a  motet 
of  Palestrina  or  a  fugue  of  Bach,  —  tune  is  more 
specially  restricted  to  a  strongly  outlined  part 
which  predominates  over  its  accompaniment  or 
other  parts  sounding  with  it,  and  has  a  certain 
completeness  of  its  own.  Tune  is  most  famil- 
iarly illustrated  in  settings  of  short  and  simple 
verses  of  poetry,  or  in  dances,  where  the  out- 
lines of  structure  are  always  exceptionally 
obvious.  In  modem  music  of  higher  artistic 
value  it  is  less  frequently  met  with  than  a  freer 
land  of  melody,  as  the  improvement  in  quickness 
of  musical  perception  which  results  from  the 
great  cultivation  of  the  art  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  frequently  makes  the  old  and 
familiar  methods  of  defining  ideas  and  subjects 
superfluous.  For  fuller  disciission  of  the  subject 
see  Melodt.  c.  h.  h.  p. 

TUNING  (To  tune;  Fr.  accorder;  Ital. 
aocordare;  Germ,  stimmen).  The  adjustment 
to  a  recognised  scale  of  any  musical  instrument 
capable  of  alteration  in  the  pitch  of  the  notes 
oomi)osing  it.  The  violin  family,  the  harp, 
piano,  organ,  and  harmonium,  are  examples  of 
instruments  capable  of  being  tuned.  The  ac- 
cordance of  the  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  as 
is  well  known,  is  in  fifths  which  are  tuned  by 
the  player.'  The  harpist  also  tunes  his  harp. 
But  the  tuning  of  the  piano,  organ,  and  har- 
monium is  effected  by  tuners  who  acquire  their 
art,  in  the  piano  especially,  by  long  practice, 
and  adopt  tuning,  particularly  in  England,  as 
an  independent  calUng,  having  little  to  do  with 

>  The  Bocordaooes  of  tbe  eultar.  lute,  theorbo,  and  dml- 
lar  iDfltnimeiita  tuned  by  flraifl,  fourths,  and  thlrdB  will  be 
fbund  In  the  deeeriptionfl  of  the  InstruxnentSb 


the  mechanical  processes  of  making  the  instru- 
ment. At  Antwerp,  as  early  as  the  first  half  of 
the  17th  century,  there  were  harpsichord-tunezs 
who  were  employed  in  that  vocation  only ;  for 
instance,  in  Z>«  Liggeren  der  Antwerptche  Sini 
LucaagUdef  p.  24,  edited  by  Rombouts  and  Van 
Lerius  (the  Hague),  we  find  named  as  a  master 
Michiel  Colyns,  ClavertingeUtelder  Wyruneetter, 
i.e.  harpsichord-tuner  and  son  of  a  master  (in 
modem  Flemish  Clavecimbel-steller). 

In  all  keyboard  instruments  the  chief  difli- 
culty  has  been  found  in  what  is  known  as 
'laying  the  scale,  bearings,  or  groundwork,'  of 
the  tuning :  an  adjustment  of  a  portion  of  the 
compass,  at  most  equal  in  extent  to  the  stave 
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remainder  can  be  tuned  by  means  of  simple 
octaves  and  unisons.  We  have  records  of  these 
groundworks  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
the  progress  of  tuning  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years.  The  earliest  are  by  Schlick  (1511), 
Ammerbach  (1571),  and  Mersenne  (1636).  It 
is  not,  however,  by  the  first  of  these  in  order 
of  time  that  we  discover  the  earliest  method  of 
laying  the  scale  or  groundwork,  but  the  second. 
Ammerbach  published  at  Leipzig  in  1571  an 
Orgd  oder  Instrument  TabuLatvT^  in  which  he 
gives  the  following  directions  for  the  ground- 
work. We  will  render  this  and  the  examples 
which  follow  into  modem  notation,  each  pair 
of  notes  being  tuned  together. 
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erkLingen), 


There  is  not  a  word  about  temperament  I 

By  the  stave  for  the  naturals  we  may  restore 
the  tuning  of  the  Guido  scale  of  the  earliest 
organs  and  clavichords,  which  had  only  the  Bf^ 
as  an  upper  key  in  two  octaves.  These  would 
be  provided  for  either  by  tuning  up  from  the  G 
(a  minor  third)  or  down  from  the  F  (a  fifth),  all 
intervals  employed  being  approximately  just. 
We  may  also  suppose  that  from  the  introduction 
of  the  full  chromatic  scale  in  organs  before  1426, 
to  the  date  of  Schlick's  publication  1511,  and 
indeed  afterwards,  such  a  groimdwork  as  Am- 
merbach's  may  have  sufficed.  There  was  a 
difference  in  clavichords  arising  from  the  fret- 
ting, to  which  we  will  refer  later.  Now,  in  151 1, 
Amolt  Schlick,  a  blind  organist  alluded  to  by 
Virdung,  in  his  Spiegd  der  Orgdmacher  (Mirror 
of  Organbuilders)  —  republished  in  Berlin  in 
1869,  —  came  out  as  a  refoimer  of  tuning.    He 
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bad  ooxnbftted  the  utter  sabordination  of  the 
sharps  or  upper  keys  to  the  natural  notes,  and 
by  the  invention  of  a  system  of  tuning  of  fifths 
and  octaves  had  introduced  a  groundworkwhich 
afforded  a  kind  of  rough-and-ready  unequal 
temperament  and  gave  the  sharps  a  quan  inde- 
pendence. This  is  his  scale  which  he  gives  out 
for  organs,  clavioymbals,  clavichords,  lutes, 
harps,  intending  it  for  wherever  it  could  be 
applied. 
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He  gives  directions  that  ascending  fifths 
should  be  made  flat  to  accommodate  the  major 
thirds,  particularly  F-A,  G-BQ,  and  G-E,  — 
excepting  Gt,  which  should  be  so  tuned  to  E(7f 
as  to  get  a  tolerable  cadence  or  dominant  chord, 
the  common  chord  of  E,  to  A.  The  G#  to  the 
E{;r,  he  calls  the  'wolf,'  and  says  it  is  not  used 
as  a  dominant  chord  to  cadence  C^.  Indeed, 
from  the  dissonance  attending  the  use  of  Cl  and 
At^,  they  being  also  out  of  time  with  each  other, 
he  recommends  the  player  to  avoid  using  them 
as  keynotes,  by  the  artifice  of  transposition. 

The  fact  of  Ammerbach's  publication  of  the 
older  groundwork  60  years  later  proves  that 
Schlick's  was  slow  to  commend  itself  to  practice. 
However,  we  find  Sohlick'  s  principle  adopted  and 
published  by  Mersenne  (Harmonie  Universale, 
Paris,  1636)  and  it  was  doubtless  by  that  time 
established  to  the  exclusion  of  the  earlier  sys- 
tem. With  this  groimdwork  Mersenne  adopted, 
at  least  in  theory,  Ek^ual  Temperament  [see 
Tempebament],  of  which  in  Liv.  2,  Prop.  xi. 
p.  132,  of  the  before-named  work,  he  gives  the 
correct  figures,  and  in  the  next  volume,  Prop, 
xii.,  goes  on  to  say  that  equal  temperament 
is  the  most  used  and  the  most  convenient,  and 
that  all  practical  musicians  allow  that  the  di- 
vision of  the  octave  into  twelve  half-tones  is  the 
easiest  for  performance.  Dr.  Ellis,  in  his  ex- 
haustive Lecture  on  the  History  of  Musical 
Pitch  {Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arte,  Appendix 
of  April  2,  1880),  considers  corroboration  of 
this  statement  necessary.  We  certainly  do  not 
find  it  InMersenne's  notation  of  the  tuning  scale, 
which  we  here  transpose  from  the  baritone  clef. 
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For  the  tuner's  guidance  the  ascending  fifths 
are  marked  as  flat,  the  descending  as  sharp,  but 
the  last  fifth,  G|-Et?,  is  excepted  as  being  the 
'  defect  of  the  accord.'  With  this  recognition  of 
the  'wolf'  it  is  clear  that  Mersenne  was  not 
thinking  of  equal  temperament.  But  Schlick's 
principle  of  fifths  and  octaves  had  become  para- 
mount. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  the  interesting 
'gebunden'  or  fretted  clavichord.  [See  Clavi- 
chord and  Tangent.]  The  octave  open  scale 
of  this  instrument  is  F  G  A  Bt?  0  D  £t?  F,  or 
C  D  Et7  F  G  A  Bt?  C,  according  to  the  note  which 
may  be  accepted  as  the  starting-point.  Both  of 
these  are  analogous  to  church  modes,  but  may 
be  taken  as  favourite  popular  scales,  before 
harmony  had  fixed  the  present  major  and  minor, 
and  the  feeling  had  arisen  for  the  leading  note. 
We  derive  the  fretted  clavichord  timing  from 
Ammerbach  thus: 
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Later  on,  no  doubt,  four  fifths  up,  F  C  G  D  A, 
and  two  fifths  down,  F  Bt?  Et^,  would  be  used 
with  octaves  inserted  to  keep  the  timing  for  the 
ground work,in the  best  part  of  the  keyboard  for 
hearing.  We  have  found  the  fretted  or  stopped 
semitones,  which  included  the  natural  B  and 
E,  adjusted  by  a  kind  of  rough  temperament, 
intended  to  give  equal  semi  mean-tones  and 
resembling  the  lute  and  guitar  semitones. 

When  J.  Sebastian  Bach  had  under  his  hands 
the  'bundfrei'  or  fret-free  clavichord,  each  key 
having  its  own  strings,  he  could  adopt  the 
tuning  by  which  he  might  compose  in  all  the 
twenty-four  keys,  from  which  we  have  the  48 
Preludes  and  Fugues.^ 

Emanuel  Bach  {Vereuch,  etc.,  Berlin,  1753) 
gives,  p.  10,  very  clear  testimony  as  to  his  own 
preference  for  equal  temperament  tuning.  He 
says  we  can  go  farther  with  this  new  kind  of  tun- 
ing though  the  old  kind  had  chords  better  than 
could  be  found  in  musical  instruments  generally. 
He  does  not  allude  to  his  father,  but  brings  in 
a  hitherto  unused  interval  in  keyboard  instru- 
ment timing  —  the  Fourth.  Not,  it  is  true,  in 
place  of  the  Fifth ;  but  as  one  of  the  trials  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  tuning.  At  the  present 
time  beginners  in  tuning  find  the  Fourth  a 
difficult  interval  when  struck  simultaneously 
with  the  note  to  which  it  makes  the  interval: 
there  is  a  feeling  of  dissonance  not  at  all  per- 
ceptible in  the  Fifth.  It  is  therefore  not  strange 
that  for  centuries  we  do  not  find  it  used  for 
instruments  capable  of  more  or  less  sustained 
harmony.  The  introduction  of  a  short  ground-' 
work  for  the  piano,  confined  to  the  simple 
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is  traditionally  attributed  to  Robert  Womum, 
early  in  the  19th  century.  In  this  now  uni- 
versally adopted  system  for  the  piano,  the 
Fourth  is  regarded  and  treated  as  the  inversion 
of  the  Fifth;  and  for  the  intentional  'Mean- 
tone'  system  [see  Temperament]  employed 
almost  universally  up  to  about  1840-50,  the 
following  groundwork  came  into  use:  — 
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—  the  wolf  being,  as  of  old,  at  the  meeting  of  G^ 
and  Et^.  The  advantages  of  the  short  system 
were  in  the  greater  resemblance  of  vibration 
between  notes  so  near,  and  the  facilities  offered 
for  using  common  chords  as  trials.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  pitch-note  has  changed  from 
F  to  the  treble  C;  possibly  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tuning- FORK  in  1 71 1 .  In  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  a  C-fork  has  been  nearly 
always  adhered  to  since  that  date  for  keyboard 
instruments;  but  for  the  violins,  A  (on  account 
of  the  violin  open  string),  which  in  France  and 
Qeimany  has  been  also  adopted  as  the  keyboard 
tuning-note.  But  the  pitch-pipe  may  have 
also  had  to  do  with  the  change  of  pitch-note. 
The  long  tuning  scale  did  not  at  once  go  out 
of  use;  it  was  adhered  to  for  organs,  and  for 
pianos  by  tuners  of  the  old  school.  It  went 
out  in  Messrs.  Broadwood's  establishment  with 
the  last  tuner  who  used  it,  about  the  year  1869. 
The  change  to  intentional  equal  temperament 
in  pianos  in  1846,  in  England,  which  pre- 
ceded by  some  years  the  change  in  the  oi^an, 
was  ushered  in  by  an  inclination  to  sharper 
miajor  thirds:  examples  differing  as  different 
tuners  were  inclined  to  more  or  less  'sweet' 
oonmion  chords  of  C,  G,  and  F.  The  wolf  ceasing 
to  howl  so  loudly,  another  short  groundwork, 
which  went  through  the  chain  of  fourths  and 
fifths  without  break,  became  by  degrees  more 
general  with  the  piano  imtil  it  prevailed 
entirely.     It  is  as  follows:  — 
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and  is  also  the  groundwork  for  tuning  the 
harmonium. 

[The  organ  no  longer  remains  with  theground- 
work  of  fifths  and  octaves  only ;  modem  tuners 
use  fifths  and  fourths  in  the  treble  C-C,  of  the 
Principal  of  4  ft.  pitch ;  the  organ  being  tuned 
entirely  by  the  rapidity  of  the  beats  arising  from 


the  slight  deviati6n  from  perfection  of  these 
intervals. 

In  equal  or  even  temjierament  each  fifth  is 
tuned  slightly  narrower  than  a  perfect  fifth, 
(see  Temperament),  and  each  fourth  slightly 
wider  than  a  perfect  fourth ;  the  fourths  being 
rather  more  imperfect  intervals — ^pitch  for  pitch 
—  than  the  fifths. 

The  pulsations  or  beats  in  tuning  necessarily 
follow  the  lawof  vibrations  and  double  their  rate 
in  the  octave  above ;  and  the  number  of  beats  or 
pulsations  of  these  intervals  in  this  octave  has 
been  computed  to  avtraqe  75  per  minute  in  8-ft. 
pitch  (IMapason),  for  the  pitch  C>«264  to 
(V528,  which  is  somewhat  sharper  than  the 
Diapason  Normal,now  (1909)  becoming  general. 
These  figures  must  be  doubled  for  use  with  the 
Principal  of  4-ft.  pitch,  via.:  150  beats  per 
minute.  Music  being  a  science  of  ratios  no  two 
intervals  of  .the  same  degree  should  beat  at  the 
same  rate,  but  evenly  quicken,  as  the  pitch  rises* 
to  double  the  rate  at  the  octave  above,  as  before 
mentioned.  Below  is  given  the  order  of  the 
intervals  used  in  tuning  the  bearings  on  the 
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Principal  4  ft.  When  the  tuning  of  this  series 
is  completed  the  D9  and  Qt  above  should  prove 
to  be  an  evenly  wide  fourth  with  the  others. 
Before  proceeding  farther  it  is  well  to  test  these 
bearings  in  such  major  thirds,  minor  sixths,  and 
triads  as  lie  within  the  compass  of  this  septave, 
after  which  the  octaves  above  and  below  must 
be  carefully  tuned,  and  tested  with  their  own 
fifths  and  fourths  (belowor  above)  already  tuned. 

When  the  full  compass  of  the  Principal  4  ft. 
has  been  tuned  and  tested  in  fifths,  fourths, 
major  thirds,  major  tenths  and  common  chords 
in  chromatic  order,  the  remainder  of  the  stops 
may  be  tuned  to  the  Principal  4  ft.,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stand  on  the  sound-board,  each 
stop  being  tested  independently  afterwards. 

Mutation  stops  are  tuned  as  pure  intervals  to 
the  ground  or  prime  tone;  and  in  the  Voix 
Celestes  one  rank  of  pipes  is  tuned  to  beat  with 
the  other  (see  Voix  Celestes). 

The  means  by  which  the  various  pipes  are 
tuned  are  given  in  the  article  Organ,  vol.  ill. 
pp.  552-553. 

Harmoniums  and  American  organs  are  tuned 
by  scraping  the  metal  tongue  of  the  reed  near 
the  free  end  to  sharpen  it,  and  near  the  attached 
end  to  flatten  it. 

Of  equal  or  even  temperament  tuning  it  must 
be  said  that  it  can  only  be  tolerated  by  means 
of  fine  tuning,  any  deviation,  from  which  offends 
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and  ultimately  vitiates  the  ear;  such  tuning  can 
only  be  quickly  achieved  by  years  of  study  and 
practice. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  entering  into  the 
minuter  details,  or  of  dealing  with  the  side  issues 
connected  with  this  subject,  but  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  the  Bibliography  of  organ-litera- 
ture to  be  found  in  vol.  iii.  p.  549,  and  to  such 
works  BB  :  An  Essay  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Tuning  in  General,  and  on  Scheibier*s  Inven- 
tion of  tuning  Pianoforiea  and  Organs  by  the 
Metronome  in  Particular,  Robt.  Cocks  Sc  Co., 
1853;  The  Tuner^s  Guide,  Musical  Bouquet 
Office;  The  History  of  the  PianoforU,  by  Edgar 
Brinsmead,  Cassell,  Patter,  &  Qalpin;  Con- 
struction, Tuning  and  Care  of  the  Pianoforte,  by 
Dr.  Henry  Fisher,  J.  Curwen  &  Sons;  Pianos, 
('Work'  Handbook),  Cassell  &  Co.]  A.  J.  h.; 
with  additions  by  t.  b. 

The  old  way  of  tuning  pianos  by  the  Tuning 
Hammer  (or  a  Tuning  Lever)  remains  in  vogue, 
notwithstanding  the  ever- recurring  attempts  to 
introduce  mechanical  contrivances  of  screws, 
etc.,  which  profess  to  make  tuning  easy  and  to 
bring  it  more  or  less  within  the  immediate  control 
of  the  player.  Feasible  as  such  an  improvement 
appears  to  be,  ithaanotyet  come  into  the  domain 
of  the  practical.  The  co-ordination  of  hand  and 
ear,  possessed  by  a  skilled  tuner,  still  prevails, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  wire  to  pass  over 
the  bridge  continuously  and  equally,  without  the 
governed  strain  of  the  timer's  hand,  is  still  to  be 
overcome  before  a  mechanical  system  can  rival 
a  tuner's  dexterity. 

In  considering  practical  tuning  we  must  at 
once  dismiss  the  idea  that  the  ear  of  a  musician 
is  capable  of  distinguishing  small  fractions  of  a 
complete  vibration  in  asecond.  Professor  Preyer 
of  Jena  limits  the  power  of  perception  of  the 
difference  of  pitch  of  two  notes  heard  in  succes- 
sion by  thebestearstoaboutone-third  of  adouble 
vibration  in  a  second  in  any  part  of  the  scale. 
By  the  phenomena  of  beats  between  two  notes 
heard  at  the  same  time  we  can  make  much 
finer  distinctions,  which  are  of  great  use  in 
tuning  the  organ  and  harmonium ;  but  with  the 
piano  we  may  not  entirely  depend  upon  them, 
and  a  good  musical  ear  for  melodic  succession 
has  the  advantage.  In  fact  the  rapid  beats  of  the 
upper  partial  tones  frequently  prevent  recogni- 
tion of  slower  beats  of  the  fundamental  tones 
of  the  notes  themselves  until  they  become  too 
faint  to  count  by.  The  tuner  also  finds  difficulty 
in  tuning  the  treble  of  a  piano  by  beats  only. 

Still,  to  tune  the  groundwork  of  a  piano  to 
a  carefully  measured  set  of  chromatic  tuning- 
forksy  such  as  Scheibler  formerly  provided, 
would  ensure  a  nearer  approach  to  a  perfect 
equal  temperament  than  the  existing  system  of 
fourths  and  fifths,  with  the  slight  flattening 
upwards  of  fifths  and  downwards  of  fourths, 
to  bring  all  within  the  perfect  octave.  But  to 
achieve  this,  a  normal  pitch  admitting  of  no 


variation  is  a  sine  qud  non,  because  no  tuner 
would  or  could  give  the  time  to  work  by  a  set 
of  forks  making  beats  with  the  pitch  wanted. 

The  wind  and  fretted  stringed  instruments, 
although  seemingly  of  fixed  tones,  are  yet 
capable  of  modification  by  the  player,  and 
their  exact  scale  relation  cannot  be  defined 
without  him.  In  Asiatic  countries,  as  India, 
Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  sometimes  in  European, 
this  play  of  interval  is  used  as  a  melodic  grace, 
and  from  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present 
day,  the  quarter-tone  has  been  a  recognised 
means  of  expression.  (Seorges  Sand,  writing 
in  her  delightful  novel  La  Mare  au  DiaJble 
about  the  Musette  (a  kind  of  Bagpipe)  of  her 
country  people,  says — '  La  note  finale  de  chaque 
phrase,  tenue  et  tremble  avec  une  longueur  et 
une  puissance  dlialeine  incroyable,  monte  d'un 
quart  de  ton  en  faussant  syst^matiquement.' 
Whitley  Stokes  {Life  of  Dr.  Petrie,  p.  339) 
has  noticed  such  a  licence  in  his  native  Irish 
music.  But  we  are  led  away  here  from  Har- 
monic Scales.  A.  J.  H. 

TUNING-FORK(Fr.Z>iapa«m;  Ital.Corwto; 
(3erm.  SHmmgabel).  This  familiar  and  valuable 
pitch-carrier  was  invented  in  1711  by  John 
Shore,  Handel's  famous  Trumpeter.  Fk^m  a 
musiod  instrument  it  has  become  a  philosophi- 
cal one,  chiefly  from  its  great  permanence  in 
retaining  a  pitch ;  since  it  is  flattened  by  heat 
and  sharpened  by  cold  to  an  amount  which  is 
determinable  for  any  particular  observations. 
A  fork  is  timed  by  filing  the  ends  of  the  prongs 
to  sharpen,  and  between  them  at  the  base,  to 
flatten;  and  after  this  it  should  stand  for 
some  weeks  and  be  tested  again,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  filing  disturbs  the  molecular  structure. 
Rust  affects  a  fork  but  very  little,  the  effect 
being  to  flatten  it  slightly.  Tuning-forks  have 
been  used  to  construct  a  keyboard  instrument, 
but  the  paucity  of  harmonic  upper  partial  tones 
causes  a  monotonous  quality  of  tone.  An 
account  of  the  combination  of  tuning-forks 
into  a  Tonometer  for  the  accurate  measurement 
of  pitch  will  be  found  under  Scheibleb,  the 
inventor.  [The  valuable  collection  of  tuning- 
forks  made  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis  is  now  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  together  with  those  of  the 
writer.]  A.  J.  H. 

TUNINGJ-SLIDE  (Organ).  An  adjustable 
metal  clip  or  cylinder,  attached  to  the  upper 
end  of  open  metal  flue-pipes,  for  convenience  in 
tuning.  T.  E. 

TUNSTED,  Simon,  the  reputed  author  of 
the  treatise  De  Quatuor  Principalibus  Muaice^ 
though  himself  bom  at  Norwich,  derived  his 
surname  from  Tunsteckd  in  Norfolk,  of  which 
place  his  father  Was  a  native.  He  became  one 
of  the  Fratres  Minores  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  at  Oxford,  and  it  was  there  that  he  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Theology.  He  appears  to  have  been  well 
versed  in  all  the  seven  liberal  arts,  but,  like 
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Walter  OdiDgton,  especially  in  muao  and 
astronomy.  The  only  Uterary  works  attributed 
to  Tunsted,  besides  that  above  referred  to,  are 
a  commentary  on  the  Meieora  of  Aristotle  and 
additions  to  Richard  Wallingford's  Albion; 
but  the  work  by  which  his  name  has  been, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  handed  down  to  posterity 
is  the  musical  one.  Of  this  there  are  two 
MSB.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  numbered 
Bodley  515  and  Digby  90.  Owing  to  the 
former  MS.  being  described  in  the  old  catalogue 
of  1697  as  'De  Musica  continua  et  discreta 
cum  diagrammatibus, '  many  musical  historians 
have  believed  that  there  are  two  distinct  works 
by  this  author ;  but  the  only  real  difference  is 
that  the  Digby  MS.  contains  the  prologue 
beginning  'Quemadmodum  inter  triticum  et 
aisania,'  which  the  Bodley  MS.  omits.  The 
work  itself  contains  warrant  for  both  titles. 
FVom  the  colophon  to  each  MS.  we  learn  that 
the  treatise  was  written  in  1351,  when  Simon 
Tunsted  was  Regent  of  the  Minorites  at  Oxford. 
He  is  said  to  have  afterwards  become  Head  of 
the  English  branch  of  his  Order,  and  to  have 
died  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Clara,  at  Bniisyard, 
in  Suffolk,  in  1369.  The  D0  Quataor  Prinein 
paltbus  treats  of  music  in  almost  every  form 
then  known,  from  definitions  of  musical  terms 
in  the '  Primum  Principale'  down  to  an  account 
of  'Musica  Mensurabilis'  in  the  'Quartum 
Principale.'  This  latter  part  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  whole  work.  Tunsted 
quotes  Philip  de  Vltry  'qui  fuit  flos  totius 
mundi  musicorum.'  The  whole  treatise  has 
been  printed  by  de  Coussemaker.  The  British 
Museum  contains  a  third  copy  of  De  Quatuor 
Ptincipalibua  (Add.  MS.  8866),  and  in  another 
MS.  (Add.  10,336)  there  is  an  epitome  of 
several  chapters  of  the  Secundum  Principale, 
written  by  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
early  in  the  16th  century.  a.  h.  h. 

TURANDOT  is  a  5-act  play  of  Schiller's, 
founded  on  a  Chinese  subject,  orchestral  music 
to  which  was  composed  by  Weber  in  1809. 
His  music  consists  of  an  Overture  and  six 
numbers,  three  of  them  marches,  all  more  or 
less  founded  on  a  Chinese  melody,  which  Weber 
took  from  Rousseau's  Dictionary  of  Music  (vol. 
ii.  plate  N),  and  which  opens  the  overture 
exactly  as  Rousseau  gives  it. 
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Dec.  31,  1814.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  rest  has 
ever  bem  performed.  The  play  has  bem  also 
treated  by  Blumenroeder,  Reis8iger,and  Hoven. 
It  has  b^n  'freely  translated'  into  English  by 
Sabilla  NoveUo  (1872).  o. 

TURBAN,  Charles  Paul,  bom  at  Stras- 
burg,  Oct.  3,  1845,  was  educated  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  where  he  obtained  a  second  and 
first  accessit  for  clarinet  in  1862  and  1863 
respectively,  a  second  prise  in  1864  and  a  first 
in  1865.  He  was  a  member  of  the  orchestras 
of  the  Qymnase,  the  Th^fttre  Italien,  and  the 
Op^ra  successively.  He  held  the  position  of 
solo  clarinet  at  the  Op4ra  and  at  the  Conserva- 
toire concerts.  He  was  associated  with  Taffand 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Soci4t6  de  Musique  de 
chambre  pour  instruments  It  vent  (see  vol.  iv. 
p.  492),  in  1879,  and  made  many  joumesrs  with 
the  other  members  of  the  society,  winning  a 
European  reputation.  He  became  profeflK>r  of 
the  clarinet  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1900, 
and  shortly  afterwards  retired  from  the  Op^ra. 
He  died  in  Paris,  May  11,  1905.  m. 

TURCA,  ALLA,  x,e.  in  Turkish  style;  the 
accepted  meaning  of  which  is  a  spirited  simple 
melody,  with  a  lively  accentuated  accompani- 
ment. The  two  best  examples  of  this  are  the 
finale  to  Mosart's  PF.  Sonata  in  A  (Kochel, 
831),  which  is  inscribed  by  the  composer  'Alia 
Turca'  (and  which  has  served  on  occasion  as 
ballet-musio  for  the  'Seraglio'),  and  the  theme 
of  Beethoven's  variations  in  D  (op.  76),  which 
he  afterwards  took  for  the  'Bfarcia  alia  Turca,' 
which  follows  the  Dervish  chorus  in  the  'Ruins 
of  Athens.'  a. 

TURCO  IN  ITALIA,  IL.  Opera  by  Ros- 
sini. Produced  at  the  Scala  at  Milan,  August 
14,  1814;  in  London  at  His  Blajesty's,  May 
19,  1821.  a. 

TURE-LURE  (soft  u),  of  Toube-Loure,  a 
very  ancient  lyrical  burden  or  refrain,  probably 
of  Provencal  origin.  The  old  English  form  ia 
'tirra-lirra'  (Shakespeare,  'The  lark  that  tirra- 
lirra  chants.'  Compare  the  French  'Turiut,' 
a  titlark;  'Turlutaine,'  a  bird-organ).  In  old 
French  music  it  is  also  found  as  'Tur-lu-tu-tu,' 
'Tur-lu-ru'  (in  a  popular  air  'lo  canto  tur-4u- 
ru'),  'tur-lur-ibo,'  etc.  It  often  occurs  in  the 
old  French  burlesques.  The  following  speci- 
mens, taken  from  Lea  Parodies  du  Nouveau 
TJUAtre  Italien,  1731,  will  illustrate  its  use. 

1.   '  Ho  !  Ho  !  toure-louribo.' 


The  Overture  was  originally  composed  as  an 
'Overtura  Chinesa'  in  1806,  and  afterwards 
revised.  The  first  performance  of  the  Over- 
ture in  its  present  shape  was  at  Strasburg, 
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dant  4     l'a>iiionr. 

The  term  still  survives  in  English  popular 
music  in  the  forms  'tooral-iooral-looral/  and 
'tol-de-rol.'  e.  j.  p. 

TURINI,  Francesco,  learned  contrapuntist, 
bom  at  Prague,  about  1595,  died  at  Brescia, 
1656,  son  of  Gregorio  Turini,  comet-player 
to  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  and  author  of 
'Teutsehe  Lieder'  a  4,  in  imitation  of  the 
Italian  Villanelle  (Frankfort,  1610).  His  father 
dying  early,  the  Emperor  took  up  the  young 
Fyance8co,had  him  trained  in  Venice  and  Rome, 
stfid  made  him  his  chamber-ox^ganist.    Later  he 


became  organist  of  the  cathedral  at  Brescia. 
He  published  'Messe  a  4  e  6  voci  a  Capealla,' 
op.  1  (Gardano,  1643);  'Mottetti  a  voce  sola,' 
for  all  four  kinds  of  voices  (1629  and  1640) ; 
'Madrigal!  a  1,  2,  e  3,  con  sonate  a  2  e  3' 
(1621,  1624,  etc.);  and  'Motetti  conmiodi.' 
A  canon  of  his  is  quoted  by  Bumey,  the  theme 
of  which  — 
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was  a  favourite  with  Handel,  who  employs  it 
in  his  Organ  F^igue  in  Bt?,  and  in  his  Oboe 
Concerto,  No.  2,  in  the  same  key.  The  phrase 
had  been  previously  used  by  Thomas  Morley, 
who  begins  his  canzonet,  'Cruel,  you  pull  away 
too  soon  your  dainty  lips, '  with  the  same  theme. 
It  is  also  the  initial  phrase  of  Palestrina's 
'Tu  es  Petrus,'  and  was  employed  by  Bach  in 
his  well-known  Pedal  Fugue  in  Et?,  and  by  Dr. 
Croft  in  his  Psalm-tune,  'St.  Anne's.'   f.  o. 

TURK,  a  dog,  who  by  his  connection  with 
a  great  singer  and  a  still  greater  composer,  has 
attained  nearly  the  rank  of  a  person.  He 
belonged  to  Rauzzini,  and  after  his  death 
his  master  put  up  a  memorial  to  him  in  his 
garden  at  Bath,  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  as 
his  master's  'best  friend.'  Haydn  and  Bumey 
visited  Raussini  at  Bath  in  1794,  and  Haydn 
was  so  much  struck  by  the  memorial  as  to  set 
a  p>art  of  the  inscription  —  apparently  the  con- 
cluding words  —  as  a  canon  or  round  for  four 
voices. 


Canon  a  guaUro, 


Swkl 


Tvik 


vaaa        faltli 


fill  dob 


ataith-Xol 


The  house  was  then  known  as  'Perrymead' 
(not  'The  Pjrramids,'  as  Pohl  ^  gives  it),  but 
now  as  'Warner's,'  and  is  situated  in  the  south- 
east part  of  Bath.  All  trace  of  the  memorial 
aeems  to  have  disappeared.'  a. 

TURKISH  MUSIC  (TiirkUche,  or  Janit^ 
softoren  musik;  Ital.  Banda  twrca).  The  ac- 
eepted  term  for  the  noisy  percussion  instru- 
ments —  big-drum,  cymbals,  triangle  —  in  the 
The  most  classical  instance  of  its 


•  Buyin  is  London,  p.  276. 

*  1  am  maeli  Indebted  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Payne  and  Mr.  Jerpm 
or  their  undneiB  ui  aaoertalnlag  that  nothi 

to  oe  f  oundr 


use  is  in  the  brilliant  second  number  of  the 
Finale  to  the  Choral  Symphony,  aUa  marcia. 
There,  and  in  the  last  chorus  of  all,  Beethoven 
has  added  'Triangolo,'  'C^nelli,'  and  'Gran 
Tamburo,'  to  the  score;  and  these  noisy 
additions  were  evidently  part  of  his  original 
conception,  since  they  are  mentioned  in  an 
early  memorandum,  long  before  the  vocal  part 
of  the  symphony  had  assumed  at  all  its  present 
shape.  In  the  autograph  of  the  Dervish  Chorus 
in  the  Rums  of  Athens,  which  is  scored  for 
horns,  trumpets,  and  alto  and  bass  trombone, 
in  addition  to  the  tisual  strings,  he  has  made 
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TURN 


ft  memorandum  that  'all  possible  noisy  instru- 
ments, such  as  castanets,  bells,  etc./  should  be 
added.  o. 

TURLE,  James,  bom  at  Somerton,  Somer- 
set, March  5,  1802,  was  a  chorister  at  Wells 
Cathedral,  under  Dodd  Perkins,  from  July 
1810  to  Dec.  1813.  He  was  organist  at  Christ 
Church,  Southwark,  from  1819  to  1829,  and 
from  the  latter  date  to  1831  organist  of  St. 
James's,  Bermondsey.  From  1819  to  1831  he 
was  assistant  to  Thomas  Greatorex  as  organist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  upon  Qreatorex's  death  in  1831 
was  appointed  his  successor.  In  1840-43  he 
was  part  conductor  of  the  Antient  Concerts. 
In  1875  he  was  released  from  active  duty  by 
the  appointment  of  Pr.  J.  F.  Bridge  as  his 
assistant.  From  1829  to  1856  he  was  music 
master  at  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind. 
He  composed  and  edited  many  services,  an- 
thems, and  chants,  and  edited,  with  Professor 
E.  Taylor.  The  Art  of  Singing  at  Sight  (1846) 
and  'The  People's  Music  Book.'  He  also 
composed  many  glees,  which  yet  remain  in 
MS.  His  remarkable  skill  and  ability  as  a 
teacher  were  strikingly  manifested  by  the 
number  of  those  who  received  their  early 
training  from  him,  and  rose  to  eminence  in 
their  profession.  He  died  in  London,  June  28, 
'1882,  and  was  buried  in  Norwood  Cemetery. 

Robert  TuRLE,his  brother, born  at  Taunton, 
March  19,  1804,  was  a  chorister  at  Westminster 
Abbey  from  1814  to  August  1821,  was  organist 
of  Armagh  Cathedral  from  1823  to  1872,  and 
died  at  Salisbury,  March  26,  1877. 

William  Turle,  first  cousin  of  the  preced- 
ing two,  bom  at  Taunton  in  1795,  a  chorister 
of  Wells  Cathedral  from  1804  to  1810.  After 
quitting  the  choir  he  paid  a  short  visit  to 
America,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in 
1812  became  organist  of  St.  James's,  Taunton, 
which  he  quitted  upon  being  appointed  or- 
ganist of  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  in  the  same 
town.  w.  H.  H. 

TURN  (Fr.  BnsSe;  Germ.  Doppdachiag ; 
Ital.  Grupetto).  An  ornament  much  used  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  music,  instrumental 
as  well  as  vocal.  Its  sign  is  a  curve /^placed 
above  or  below  the  note,  and  it  is  rendered  by 
four  notes  —  namely,  the  note  next  above  the 
written  note,  the  written  note  itself,  the  note 
below,  and  the  written  note  again  (E  .1).  It 
is  thus  identical  with  a  figure  frequently 
employed  in  composition,  and  known  as  the 
half-eircle  (Halbzirkd,  Circolo  mezzo).  The 
written  note  is  called  the  principal  note  of  the 
turn,  and  the  others  are  termed  respectively 
the  upper  and  lower  auxiliary  notes. 

L      WritUn,  Flayed. 


^S! 


doubt  in  consequence  of  its  presenting  littlo 
difficulty  of  execution,  the  turn  has  always 
been  a  very  favourite  ornament,  so  much  so 
that  Emanuel  Bach  says  of  it,  'This  beautiful 
grace  is  as  it  were  too  complaisant,  it  suits  well 
ever}rwhere,  and  on  this  account  is  often 
abused,  for  many  players  imagine  that  the 
whole  grace  and  beauty  of  pianoforte-playing 
consist  in  nrmlring  a  turn  every  moment.' 
Properly  introduced,  however,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  value,  both  in  slow  movements,  in 
which  it  serves  to  connect  and  fill  up  long 
notes  in  a  melody,  and  also  in  rapid  tempo 
and  on  short  notes,  where  it  lends  brightness 
and  accent  to  the  phrase. 

When  the  sign  stands  directly  above  a  note, 
the  four  notes  of  the  turn  are  pla3red  rapidly, 
and,  if  the  written  note  is  a  long  one,  the  last 
of  the  four  is  sustained  until  its  duration  is 
completed  (Ex.  2);  if,  however,  the  written 
note  is  too  short  to  admit  of  this  difference, 
the  four  notes  are  made  equal  (Ex.  3). 

8.  Mozart,  Violin  Sonata  in  G  major. 


m 


MozABT,  Bondo  in  A  minor. 


On  account  of  its  gracefulness,  and  also  no 


When  the  sign  is  placed  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  note,  the  written  note  is  played  first, 
and  the  four  notes  of  the  turn  follow  it,  all 
four  being  of  equal  length.  The  exact  moment 
for  the  commencement  of  the  turn  is  not  fixed  ; 
it  may  be  soon  after  the  written  note,  the  four 
turn-notes  being  then  rather  slow  (Ex.  4),  or 
later,  in  which  case  the  turn  will  be  more 
rapid  (Ex.  5).  The  former  rendering  is  best 
suited  to  a  slow  movement,  the  latter  to  one 
of  a  livelier  character. 

4.  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  10,  Ko.  1. 

Played. 
Adagio.    ^ 

5.  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  !• 

Prtsttssimo.    .^s. .        Played. 


Both  the  turn  upon  the  written  note  and 
that  which  follows  it  may  be  expressed  in  small 
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grace-notes,  instead  of  by  the  sign.  For  this 
purpose  the  turn  upon  the  note  will  require 
three  small  notes,  which  are  placed  before  the 
principal  note  though  played  within  its  value, 
and  the  turn  after  the  note  will  require  four 
(Ex.  6).  This  method  of  writing  the  turn  is 
usually  employed  in  modem  music  in  preference 
to  the  sign. 

(IL    MoZABT,  Sonata  in  F.     Tom  on  the  note. 


Mozart,  Tema  oon  Yariaziom. 


The  upper  auxiliary  note  of  a  turn  is  always 
the  next  degree  of  the  scale  above  the  principal 
note,  and  is  therefore  either  a  tone  or  a  semitone 
distant  from  it,  according  to  the  position  in 
the  scale  held  by  the  written  note.  Thus,  in 
a  turn  on  the  first  degree,  the  upper  note  is  a 
tone  above  (Ex.  7),  while  a  turn  on  the  third 
degree  is  made  with  the  semitone  (Ex.  8). 
The  lower  auxiliary  note  may  likewise  follow 
the  scale,  and  may  therefore  be  also  either  a 
tone  or  a  semitone  from  its  principal  note ;  but 
the  effect  of  the  smaller  distance  is  as  a  rule 
the  more  agreeable,  and  it  is  therefore  custom- 
ary to  raise  the  lower  note  chromatically,  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  would  naturally  be  a 
tone  distant  from  its  principal  note  (Ex.  9). 
7.  8.  9. 


This  alteration  of  the  lower  note  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  rule  which  governs  the  use  of 
auxiliary  notes  in  general,  but  in  the  construc- 
tion of  both  the  ordinary  turn  and  the  turn  of 
the  shake  [Shake,  vol.  iv.  p.  47,  Ex.  34]  the 
rule  is  not  invariably  followed.  The  case  in 
which  is  is  most  strictly  observed  is  when  the 
principal  note  of  the  turn  is  the  fifth  degree  of 
the  scale,  yet  even  here,  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  tonic  harmony,  an  exception  is  occasion- 
ally met  with,  as  in  Ex.  10.  That  Bach  did 
not  object  to  the  use  of  a  lower  auxiliary  note 
a  tone  below  the  principal  note  is  proved  by 
the  four  semiquavers  in  the  subject  of  the  Cf 
major  fugue  in  the  Well-tempered  Clavier,  and 
by  other  similar  instances.  Another  and  more 
frequent  exception  occurs  when  the  ujyper  note 
is  only  a  semitone  above  the  principal  note,  in 
which  case  the  lower  note  is  generally  made  a 
tone  below  (Ex.  11).  In  the  case  of  a  turn  on 
the  fifth  degree  of  the  vninar  scale  the  rule  is 
always  observed,  and  both  notes  are  a  semi- 


tone distant  (Ex.  12).  A  turn  of  this  kind  is 
termed  a  chromatic  turn,  because  its  notes 
fonn  part  of  a  chromatic  scale. 

la  Mozart,  Sonata  in  A. 


11.       MozABT,  Violin  Sonata  in  G. 

* 


12.       MozABT,  Clarinet  Trio  in  E^. 


^^ 


« 


All  chromatic  alterations  in  a  turn  can  be 
indicated  by  means  of  accidentals  placed  above 
or  below  the  sign,  although  they  frequently 
have  to  be  made  without  any  such  indication. 
An  accidental  above  the  sign  refers  to  the  upper 
auxiliary  note,  and  one  underneath  it  to  the 
lower,  as  in  the  following  examples  from  Haydn : 


U. 


^ 


Sonata  in  £b. 


Sonata  in  Cft  minor. 


Sonata  in  0. 


When  the  note  which  bears  a  turn  is  dotted, 
and  is  followed  by  a  note  of  half  its  own 
length,  the  last  note  of  the  turn  falls  in  the 
place  of  the  dot,  the  other  three  notes  being 
either  quick  or  slow,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  movement  (Ex.  14).  When,  however, 
the  dotted  note  is  followed  by  two  short  notes 
(Ex.  15),  or  when  it  represents  a  full  bar  of 
3-4,  or  a  half-bar  of  6-8  or  6-4  time  (Ex.  16), 

14.  Mozart,  Sonata  in  D. 
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TURN 


ifi.     BEirrHOVEN,  Sonata,  Op.  IS,  Adagia 


16.     Bbbthoveit,  Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  1. 


Played.    ^-< 


17.       HozAET,  Sonata  in  0  minor. 


the  rule  does  not  apply,  and  the  note  is  treated 
simply  as  a  long  note.  A  turn  on  a  note 
followed  by  two  dots  is  played  so  that  the  last 
note  falb  in  the  place  of  the  first  dot  (Ex.  17). 
The  turn  on  the  dotted  note  was  frequently 
written  by  Mozart  in  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
fashion,  by  means  of  four  small  notes  (Ex.  18), 
the  fourth  of  which  has  in  performance  to  be 
made  longer  than  the  other  three,  although 
written  of  the  same  length,  in  order  that  it 
may  represent  the  dot,  according  to  rule. 

18.      Mozart,  Sonata  in  F,  Adagio. 


An  apparent  exception  to  the  rule  that  a 
turn  is  played  during  some  portion  of  the  value 
of  its  written  note  occurs  when  the  sign  is  placed 
over  the  second  of  two  notes  of  the  same  name, 
whether  connected  by  a  tie  or  not  (Ex.  19). 


19l 


Haydn,  Trio  in  0. 


In  this  case  the  turn  is  played  before  the 
note  over  which  the  sign  stands,  so  that  the 
written  note  forms  the  lagt  note  of  the  turn. 
This  apparently  exceptional  rendering  may  be 
explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  second  of 
the  two  notes  stands  in  the  place  of  a  dot  to 
the  first,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  fact 


that  any  such  example  might  be  written  with- 
out the  second  note,  but  with  a  dot  in  its  stead, 
as  in  Ex.  20,  when  the  rendering  would  be 
precisely  the  same.  If,  however,  the  first  of 
two  notes  of  the  same  name  is  already  dotted, 
the  second  cannot  be  said  to  bear  to  it  the  rela- 
tion of  a  dot,  and  accordingly  a  turn  in  such  a 
case  would  be  treated  simply  as  a  turn  over  the 
note  (Ex.  21). 


Haydn,  Sonata  in  6  minor. 


When  the  order  of  the  notes  of  a  turn  is 
versed,  so  as  to  begin  with  the  lower  note  in- 
stead of  the  upi>er,the  turn  is  said  to  be  inverted, 
and  its  sign  is  either  placed  ^n  end  thus,  ^  ,or 
drawn  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  ordinary 
sig^,  thus  /^  (Ex.  22).  The  earlier  writers 
generally  employed  the  latter  form,  but  Hum- 
mel and  others  prefer  the  vertical  sign.  The  in- 
verted turn  is  however  more  frequently  written 
in  small  notes  than  indicated  by  a  sign  (Ex. 
23). 

22.     G.  P.  K  Bach,  Sonata  in  Bb,  Largo. 


S8.       MozABT,  Rondo  in  A  minor. 


In  certain  cases,  particularly  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  phrase,  the  effect  of  the  ordinary 
turn  beginning  with  the  upper  note  is  unsatis- 
factory and  deficient  in  accent.  The  perception 
of  this  fact  led  to  the  invention  of  a  particu- 
lar form  of  turn  (called  by  Elmanuel  Bach  the 
GeachndUe  DoppeUchlag),  in  which  the  four 
notes  of  the  ordinary  turn  were  preceded  by  a 
short  principal  note,  written  as  a  small  grace- 
note  (Ex.  24).  This  kind  of  turn,  consisting 
of  five  equal  notes,  is  better  adapted  to  modem 
music  and  to  modem  taste  than  the  simple 
turn  of  four  notes,  and  it  is  therefore  frequently 
introduced  in  older  music,  even  when  not 
specially  indicated.  The  cases  in  which  it 
is  most  suitable  are  precisely  those  in  which 
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Anamiel  Bach  allowed  the  use  of  the  'ge- 
■ehnellteDoppelschlag/  namely,  after  astaecato 
note  (Ex.  25),  or  a  reet  (Ex.  26),  or  when  pre- 
eeded  by  a  note  one  degree  lower  (Ex.  27). 

S4.  C.  P.  £.  Bach,  Sonata. 


Pktyid. 


p^^^S^ 


Haydn,  Trio  in  £b,  Andante. 


Hatdk,  Tno  in  Ab* 


KayedL 


i^A^JL-b- 


ft 


HozAKT,  Sonata  in  F. 


^B^j^ 


A  similar  turn  of  five  notes  (instead  of  four), 
also  frequently  met  with,  is  indicated  by  the 
compound  sign  ^,  and  called  the  PraUende 
Doppdfchlag.  The  difference  of  name  is  un- 
important, since  it  merely  means  the  same 
ornament  introduced  under  different  circum- 
stances; but  the  sign  has  remained  longer  in 
use  than  the  older  mode  of  writing  shown  in 
Ex.  24,  and  is  still  occasionally  met  with. 
(Ex.  28.) 

2&        Beethoten,  Violin  Sonata^ 
Op.  12,  No.  1. 

T 


When  a  note  bearing  a  turn  of  either  four 
or  five  notes  is  preceded  by  an  appoggiatura 
(E2x.  29.),  or  by  a  slurred  note  one  degree  higher 


than  itself  (Ex.  30),  the  entrance  of  the  turn 
is  slightly  delayed,  the  preceding  note  being 
prolonged,  precisely  as  the  commencement  of 
the  'bound  trill'  is  delayed.  [See  Shake,  voL 
iii.  p.  481,  Ex.  11.] 

S8.         W.  F.  Bach,  Sonata  in  D. 


80.       C.  P.  E.  Bach,  Kondo  in  OL 


Like  the  shake,  the  turn  can  occur  in  two 
parts  at  once,  and  Hummel  indicates  this  by  a 
double  sign,  7^ ;  this  is,  however,  rarely  if  ever 
met  with  in  the  works  of  other  composers,  the 
usual  method  being  to  write  out  the  ornament 
in  full,  in  ordinary  notes.  A  strikingly  effec- 
tive instance  of  the  employment  of  the  double 
turn  occurs  in  the  first  movement  of  Beet- 
hoven's Concerto  in  Et?,'  and  Schumann,  in 
No.  4  of  the  'Kreisleriana,'  has  a  three-part 
turn,  written  in  small  notes.  f.  t. 

TURNER,  Austin,  T.,  bom  at  Bristol,  1823, 
was  a  chor'ster  at  the  Cathedral  there,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  was  appointed  vicar  choral  at 
Lincoln.  He  went  to  Australia  in  1854,  and  was 
selected  as  singing-master  to  the  Grovemment 
School  at  Ballarat.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  music 
in  that  place,  being  the  first  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  which  among  other  oratorios 
has  performed  Mendelssohn's  'St.  Paul'  and 
Spohr's '  Last  Judgment,'  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  Australia,  Sullivan's  'Prodigal  Son.'  His 
sacred  cantata '  Adoration, '  for  solos,  and  chorus, 
and  full  orchestra,  was  produced  by  the  Mel- 
bourne Philharmonic  Society  on  Nov.  24,  1874. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  choral  song;  two 
masses,  sung  with  full  orchestralaccompaniments 
at  St.  Francis' Church,  Melbourne;  several  glees, 
madrigals,  and  minor  works.  He  was  organist 
of  Christ  Church,  Ballarat,  for  many  years. 
[He  died  in  Sydney,  April  13,  1001.]  a. 

TURNER,  William,  Mu8.D.,  bom  1651, 
son  of  Charles  Turner,  cook  of  Pembroke  (Al- 
lege, Oxford,  began  his  musical  education  as  a 

t  In  the  subject  which  Is  accompanied  by  desoendtaig 
<diTomatlo  triplets  In  the  bass. 
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chorister  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  under 
Edward  Lowe,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  a 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Captain 
Henry  Cooke.  Whilst  in  the  latter  capacity 
he  joined  his  fellow-choristers,  John  Blow  and 
Pelham  Humfrey,  in  the  composition  of  the 
'Club  Anthem/  his  contribution  being  a 
bass  solo  in  the  middle.  After  quitting  the 
choir  his  voice  settled  into  a  fine  countertenor, 
and  he  became  a  member  of  the  choir  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  On  Oct.  11,  1669,  he  was  sworn 
in  as  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
soon  afterwards  became  a  vicar  choral  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  a  lay  vicar  of  Westminstei;  Abbey. 
[He  set  an  ode  by  Nahum  Tate,  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  1685.]  He  graduated  as  Mus.D.  at 
Cambridge  in  1696.  [A  birthday  ode  for  the 
Princess  Anne  was  composed  in  1698.]  He 
composed  much  church  music;  two  services 
and  six  anthems  (including  'The  King  shall 
rejoice,'  composed  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1697, 
and  'The  Queen  shall  rejoice,'  for  the  corona- 
tion of  Qiieen  Anne)  are  contained  in  the  Tud- 
way  collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7339  and  7341). 
Eight  more  anthems  are  at  Ely  Cathedral,  and 
others  in  the  choir  books  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
and  Westminster  Abbey.  Boyce  printed  the 
anthem  'Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  refuge'  in 
his  Cathedral  Music.  Many  of  Turner's  songs 
were  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  period. 
[He  contributed  songs  to  D'Urfey's '  Fond  Hus- 
band' (1676)  and  'Madam  Fickle'  (1677).  See 
D'Urfey's  New  Collection  of  Songs  and  PoemSf 
1683.  A  large  collection  of  his  songs  and 
catches  is  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge. Playford's  'Harmonia  Sacra,'  1688, 
contains  a  solo  hymn,  'Thus  mortals  must 
submit  to  fate.']  He  died  at  his  house  in 
Duke  Street,  Westminster,  Jan.  13,  1739-40, 
aged  eigh<o^-eight,  having  survived  his  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  nearly  seventy  years, 
only  four  days,  she  dying  on  Jan.  9,  aged 
eighty-five.  They  were  buried,  Jan.  16,  in  one 
grave  in  thewestcloister  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Their  youngest  daughter,  Anne,  was  the  wife 
of  John  Robinson,  oi^anist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  w.  h.  h.;  additions  from  Diet,  of  Nat, 
Biog.,  etc. 

TURNER,  William  (not  the  above),  pub- 
lished in  1724  a  treatise  on  the  gnunmar  of 
music  entitled  'Sound  Anatomiz'd,  in  a  Philo- 
sophical Essay  on  Musick.  To  which  is  added 
A  Discourse  concerning  the  Abuse  of  Musick.' 
He  tells  us  incidentally  that  Violins  on  some 
occasions  go  ten  degrees  higher  than  E  la,  ue. 
up  to  g"\  and  that  some  Organs  are  made  to 
go  a  whole  octave  lower  than  Gamma  Ut.  A 
third  edition  was  published  by  Walsh  in  Sept. 
1739.  Turner  also  edited  Ravenscroft's  Psalms, 
8vo,  1728,  and  4to,  1746.  Some  sonatas,  pub- 
lished about  the  same  date,  were  probably  by 
him,  as  well  as  songs  for  several  plays.  J.  f.  r.  s. 

TURPIN,    Edmund   Habt,    ox^anist,    was 


bom  at  Nottingham,  May  4,  1835;  was  local 
organist  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  also  studied  com- 
position and  piano,  and  became  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra 
and  military  band.     [He  gave  an  organ  recital 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  in  1857 
came  to  live  in  London;   in  1869  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  organ  at  St.  Groorge's,  Blooms- 
bury,  and  in  1886  to  that  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet 
Street.]      In  1875  he  became  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  (College  of  Organists,  to  which  excellent 
institution  he  devoted  much  attention,  espe- 
cially in  developing  the  examinations.      [He 
received  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in   1889,  and   in   1892 
was  appointed  warden  of  Trinity  College  of 
Music,  London.]    Dr.  Turpin  was  for  long  con- 
nected with  the  musical  press  of  London,  and 
from  1880  edited  the  Musical  Standard,  as  well 
as  other  musical  papers,  such  as  the  Mtuical 
World,  of  which,  as  of  Mttsical  News,  he  was 
joint-editor.     In  1883  he  was  conductor  of  the 
London  orchestra  at  the  Cardiff  Eisteddfod. 
His  works  embrace  two  masses,  a  Stabat  Mater, 
the  oratorios  'St.  John  the  Baptist'  and  'Heze- 
kiah,'  'A  Song  of  Faith,'  produced  in  London, 
1867;   'Jerusalem,'  a  cantata;    anthems  and 
services;    a  symphony-overture  for  orchestra 
and  military  band;  chamber-music  and  piano- 
forte pieces;  songs,   h3rmn-tunes,   and     much 
organ  music.      He  also  edited  the    'Student's 
Edition'  of  classical  pianoforte  music  (Weekes 
&  Co.),  with  marginal  analyses  and  directions. 
[He  succeeded  W.  T.  Best  as  editor  of  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Bach's  organ  works.]     In  MS. 
he  left  several  masses,  a  Stabat  Mater,  etc.  etc. 
[He  died  in  London,  Oct.  25,  1907,  and  was 
buried  on  the  30th  at  Highgate  Cemetery,  a 
memorial  service  being  held  at  St.  Bride's.]  g. 

TUSCH,  probably  a  form  of  Touche,  that  is. 
Toccata,  and  that  again  related  to  Tuck,  Tucket. 
The  German  term  for  a  flourish  or  ensemble- 
piece  for  trumpets,  on  state  or  convivial  occa- 
sions. Weber  left  one  of  four  bars  long  for 
twenty  trumpets,  given  in  Jahns's  Verzeichntst 
47a.     [See  Fanfare.] 

In  Germany  the  term  is  also  used  for  a  thing 
unknown  in  this  country,  namely,  for  the  sort  of 
impromptu,  spontaneous,  acclamations  of  the 
wind  instruments  in  the  orchestra  after  some 
very  great  or  successful  performance.  After 
the  audience  and  the  players  have  gone  on  for 
some  time  with  ordinary  applause,  cries  of 
'Tusch,  Tusch,'  are  gradually  heard  through 
the  hall,  and  then  the  Trumpets,  Horns,  and 
Trombones  begin  a  wild  kind  of  greeting  as  if 
they  could  not  help  it,  and  were  doing  it  in- 
dependently of  the  players.  a. 

TUTTI  (Ital.),  all.  This  word  is  used  to 
designate  those  parts  of  a  vocal  or  instrumental 
composition  which  are  performed  by  the  whole 
of  the  forces  at  once.  In  the  scores,  and  more 
frequently   in   the   chorus   parts   of   masses, 
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cantatas,  etc.,  the  parts  for  the  solo  quartet 
(where  such  is  employed)  are  often  written  on 
the  same  set  of  staves  as  the  chorus  parts,  in 
which  case  the  words  Solo  and  Tutti  are  used 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
same  thing  is  done  in  the  solo  part  of  a  piano- 
forte concerto,  and  also  in  the  band  parts  of 
concertos  generally,  so  that  the  orchestra  may 
know  where  to  avoid  overpowering  the  solo  in- 
strument. It  is  a  frequent  custom  in  large 
orchestras  to  allow  only  a  portion  of  the  strings 
(three  desks  or  so)  to  accompany  solos,  though 
if  the  conductor  understands  how  to  keep  the 
flyers  well  down  this  is  not  necessary.  The 
term  Riixeno  was  formerly  applied  to  those 
violins  which  only  play  in  the  tuttis.  For  this 
end  in  some  modem  scores  (Hiller's  cantata 
'Die  Nacht,'  Liszt's  'Graner  Messe,'  etc.),  the 
string  parts  are  marked  S  and  T  or  8  and  R 
where  requisite. 

The  term  Tutti  has  thence  been  applied  to 
those  portions  of  a  concerto  in  which  the  or- 
chestra— not  necessarily  the  whole  orchestra — 
I^ys  while  the  solo  instrument  is  silent.  In 
the  Mozartian  form  of  the  concerto  the  first 
movement  has  in  particular  two  long  tuttis, 
one  at  the  beginning,  to  present  the  whole  of 
the  subject-matter,  and  the  second  (rather 
shorter)  in  the  middle  to  work  it  out.  This 
arrangement  is  still  in  use,  though  the  modem 
tendency  is  to  bring  the  solo  instrument  and 
the  orchestra  into  closer  rapport,  and  conse- 
quently to  shorten  the  pure  solos  and  tuttis. 
Beethoven  introduced  (PF.  Concerto  in  G,  No. 
4)  the  innovation  of  allowing  the  soloist  to  open 
the  proceedings,  but  though  the  doing  so  with 
a  flourish,  as  in  his  £t^  Concerto,  has  been 
frequently  imitated  since,  few  have  followed 
the  extremely  original  and  simple  precedent 
afforded  by  the  former  work.  Examples  of 
unusually  long  tuttis  may  be  noticed  in  Beet- 
hoven's Et?  and  Violin  Concertos,  Litolff's 
'Dutch'  Concerto-symphonie,  and  Tchaikov- 
sky 's  immense  work  in  Bt^  minor.  Mendelssohn, 
in  his  G  minor,  set  the  fashion  of  short  tuttis, 
which  is  followed  by  Hiller,  Grieg,  and  others. 
Schumann 's  A  minor  Concerto  has  one  of  thirty- 
two  short  bars,  another  of  twenty,  and  none 
besides  of  more  than  eight.  Brahms  in  D 
minor  and  DvoMk  in  Bt?,  however,  return  to 
the  old  fashion  of  a  lengthy  exordium. 

In  pure  orchestral  music,  especially  up  to 
Beethoven's  time,  we  speak  of  the  forte  passages 
as  'the  tuttis,'  from  the  fact  of  their  being  the 
places  where  the  full  orchestra  is  used  in  a  mass, 
but  in  modem  music  the  tendency  is  to  use 
nearly  the  whole  orchestra  everywhere,  in  soft 
or  loud  places,  a  custom  which  tends  to  render 
the  general  tone-colour  dull  and  monotonous. 

In  military  bands,  where  little  difference  of 
tone-colour  is  attainable,  and  volume  of  sound 
the  prime  consideration  the  music  is  nearly  all 
Tutti.  F.  c. 


TYE,  CShbibtophsr,  who  for  the  chief  part  of 
his  life  was  closely  connected  with  Cambridge 
and  Ely,  may  have  been  a  native  of  the  eastern 
counties,  where  the  surname  was  not  uncommon. 
The  statement  that  he  was  bom  at  Westminster 
is  a  mistake  arising  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  Fuller,  who  places  him  among  the  Worthies 
of  Westminster.     Wood's  conjecture  that  he 
'seems  to  be  a  Western  man  bom'  has  nothing 
to  support  it.    If  he  is  to  be  identified  with  a 
boy  named  Tye  who  was  in  the  choir  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge  (fifth  in  the  list  of  choristers 
in  1511,  and  second  in  the  list  in  1512),  his 
birth  may  be  placed  between  1497  and  1500; 
but  it  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  extremely 
likely,  that  (Christopher  is  identical  with  this 
chorister,  nor  with  a  singing-man  named  Tye, 
who  was  in  the  choir  in  1527 ;  for  there  was  a 
Richard  Tye  who  was  lay-clerk  from  1535  to 
1545,  to  whom  these  entries  may  refer.     The 
full  name,  Christopher  Tye,  first  appears  in  the 
extant  Chapel  documents  of  King's  College  in 
1537  as  that  of  one  of  the  lay  clerks     He  had 
taken  his  degree  of  Mus.B.  at  Cambridge  in 
1536;  the  Grace  for  his  degree  speaks  of  his 
ten  years'  study  in  the  art  of  music,  with  much 
practice  in  composition  and  teaching  bo3rs.  He 
was  required  to  compose  a  Mass  to  be  sung  'vel 
paulo  post  comitia  vel  eo  ipso  die  quo  serenissimi 
principis  observabitur  adventus. '    Tye  was  ap- 
pointed Magpjiter  Choristarum,  with  a  yearly 
salary  of  £10,  at  Ely  C^athedral  in  1541  or  1542, 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Ely  Bishop- 
ric, and  in  1545  he  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music  at 
Cambridge,  when  again  he  was  directed  to  com- 
pose a  Mass  for  his  Exercise.  Three  years  later, 
in  1458,  he  was  incorporated  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.    It  is  possible  that  Tye  owed  a  good 
deal  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Richard  Cox,  who 
was  made  Archdeacon  of  Ely  in  1541,  and  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  1547.     He  had  been  at  King's  College  in 
1519,  where  he  may  have  become  acquainted 
with  Tye :  afterwards  when  he  was  Bishop  of 
Ely,  he  was  certainly  Tye's  friend.    That  Cox 
was  schoolmaster  to  Edward  VI.  from  1544  to 
1550,  lends  some  support  to  the  belief  that  Tye 
was  the  Prince's  music-master.    This  has  been 
questioned,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  sole 
authority  for  the  statement  is  Samuel  Rowley's 
play  When  You  See  Me,  You  Know  Me,  1605,  in 
which  Edward  addresses  Tye  as  'our  music's 
lecturer.'    The  Preface  to  the  'Actes  of  the 
Apostles,'  however,  certainly  points  to  some 
friendly  relation  between  the  two,  such  as  might 
exist  between  master  and  pupil,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  need  to  reject  the  tradition.     In 
Rowley's  play  the  Prince  repeats  what  we  may 
believe  to  be  a  genuine  saying  of  Henry  VIII. 
with  regard  to  Tye : — 

I  oft  have  heard  my  Father  merrily  speake. 
In  your  hjre  praise,  and  thus  his  Highnesse  sayth, 
Englandj  one  God,  one  truth,  one  Doctor  hath 
For  Muaioks  Art,  and  that  is  Doctor  Tye, 
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(The  chief  part  of  the  aeenes  in  wUeh  Tye  is 
introduced  will  be  found  in  Hawkins's  Hiatory, 
1875,  p.  452.)  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
Tye  was  music-master  to  the  Princesses  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  but  there  is  no  evidence  on  the 
subject. 

The  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  marked 
by  great  activity  among  the  writers  of  music  for 
the  English  Service,  in  which  there  is  no  doubt 
Tye  took  a  leading  part.  The  one  work,  how- 
ever, which  he  published,  and  by  which  his  name 
is  remembered,  was  not  written  for  church  use. 
This  was  'The  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  translated 
intoEnglyBheMetre,and  dedicated  tothe  kyngea 
most  excellent  Maiestye,  by  Christofer  Tye, 
Doctor  in  Musyke,  and  one  of  the  Gentylmen 
of  hys  graces  moste  honourable  Chappell,  wyth 
notes  to  eche  Chapter,  to  S3mge  and  also  to  play 
vpon  the  Lute,  very  necessarye  for  studentes 
after  theyr  studye,  to  fyle  theyr  wytteB,  and  also 
for  all  Christians  that  cannot  synge,  to  reade  the 
good  and  Godlye  storyes  of  the  lyues  of  Christ 
hys  Appostles.     1553.' 

A  rimed  Preface  addressed  to  Edward,  of 
which  a  considerable  part  is  given  by  Hawkins, 
sets  forth  the  object  of  the  publication,  which 
was  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Bible  stories, 
by  treating  them  much  as  Stemhold  had  treated 
the  Psalms : — 

That  such  good  thinges  your  graoe  might  moue 

Your  lute  when  ye  aaaaye: 
In  stede  of  aongea  of  wanton  loue 

These  stories  then  to  playe. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Chapters  of  the '  Actes ' 
(of  which  no  more  than  fourteen  are  printed) 
are  arranged  for  four  voices,  and  the  parts  are 
so  disposed  on  the  page  that  a  lute-player  could 
make  nothing  of  them  as  they  stand.  In  some 
copiesof  the  book  thecolophon  runs '  Imprjrnted 
at  London  by  Wyllyam  Seres  dwell3rnge  at  the 
signe  of  the  Hedghogge' ;  in  others,  *  Imprynted 
at  London  by  Nycolas  Hyll,  for  Wyllyam  Seres ' 
(Steele,  Earliest  English  Music  Printing,  1903). 
Two  of  the  settings  are  Canons,  and  in  each 
of  the  others  a  little  point  of  imitation  is  in- 
troduced to  give  interest  to  the  music,  but  what 
Tye  aims  at  is  simplicity  and  timefulness;  as 
he  says: — 

And  thoughe  they  be  not  curious 

But  for  the  letter  mete: 
Ye  shall  them  fynde  harmonious 

And  eke  pleasaunt  and  swete. 

It  is  an  interesting  testimony  to  the  success 
with  which  he  adopted  a  popular  style  that 
two  of  the  best-known  Psalm  tunes  (Windsor 
or  Eton ;  and  Winchester  Old),  have  been  traced 
to  their  sources  in  the  'Actes  of  the  Apostles.' 
The  music  indeed  is  excellent,  but  when  Bumey 
writes  of  Tye  that  he  was  'perhaps  as  good  a 
poet  as  Stemhold,'  he  was  doing  an  injustice 
to  Stemhold. 

Tye  describes  himself  here  as  (Gentleman  of 
the  King's  Chapel,  an  appointment  which  is  not 
recorded  elsewhere.     His  name  is  not  in  the  list 


of  Edward  VI. 's  Chapel,  printed  by  both  Bumey 
and  Hawkins;  nor  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
CheqyS'Book  of  the  Chapel  Royal  (ed.  Rimbault, 
1872),  which,  however,  does  not  begin  till  1561. 
Fuller  adds  that '  he  was  probably  the  Oi^ganist/ 
which  Wood  amplifies  into  the  statement  that 
'  he  was  chief  oiiganist  of  Eklward  6  and  first 
organist  of  Elisabeth, '  but  this  seems  to  be 
mere  conjecture.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  T3re  continued  to  hold  his  place  of  Magister 
Choristarum  at  Ely,  from  his  first  appcnntment 
up  to  1561;  for  though  the  Treasurer's  Rolls 
are  lost  excepting  that  for  1547  (which  shows  a 
payment  to  Tye),  there  is  a  special  'Donatio' 
made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
dated  May  23,  1559,  'pro  diligenti  servitio 
.  .  .  hactenus  impenso.'  By  this  document, 
in  which  he  is  described  as  Organist  as  well  as 
Ifagister  Choristarum,  he  is  granted  the  power 
of  distraining  on  the  Manor  of  Sutton,  to  ensure 
the  pasrment  of  his  annuity  of  £10. 

In  the  early  part  of  1561  Tye  resigned  hia 
places  at  Ely,  being  succeeded  as  Magister 
Choristarum  by  the  composer,  Bx>bert  White, 
who  may  have  been  his  son4n-Iaw.  1y%  had 
already  been  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Cox  in 
July  1560,  and  Priest  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  Before  Sept.  1560  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Doddington-cum-Marche  in  the 
isle  of  Ely,  and  was  established  there  with  his 
family  before  March  1561,  when  we  leam  that 
he,  as  Rector  of  Doddington  'est  Sacerdos  ao 
reeidet  ibidem  et  est  Doctor  Musice  non  tamea 
habilis  ad  predicandum'  (not,  however,  skilful 
at  preaching)  'nee  ad  id  specialiter  licenciatus 
et  alit  ibidem  familiam'  {Ceitijieatorium  Dioe* 
EliensiSf  a  return  to  Archbishop  Parker  in 
answer  to  questions  about  the  Ely  clergy).  In 
1564  Tye  was  in  possession  of  two  other  livings. 
On  May  13,  1564,  he  paid  First-fruits  for  the 
Rectory  of  Newton-cum-capella,  near  Dodding- 
ton ;  the  other  was  Wilberham  (or  Wilbraham) 
Parva,  near  Cambridge,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented, probably  in  1561.  This  living  was 
sequestrated  in  June  1564,  as  Tye  had  neglected 
to  pay  First-fruits,  but  the  amoimt  due  was 
paid  on  the  following  Oct.  19.  In  June  1570 
the  living  of  Doddington  was  also  sequestrated, 
in  consequence  of  some  payments  not  having 
been  made  to  the  Bishop.  \^ewed  in  connexion 
with  an  unusual  bond  taken  from  Dr.  Tye  at 
his  wife's  request,  with  regard  to  the  living  of 
Doddington,  'that  he  should  not  let  any  part 
of  his  Benefice'  without  the  Bishop's  consent, 
'but  from  year  to  year,'  this  second  sequestra- 
tion seems  to  point  to  some  habitual  carelessness 
or  incapacity  in  business  matters  on  Tye's  part. 
He  resigned  the  living  of  Newton  in  1570;  he 
had  already  resigned  Wilberham  in  1567. 

Tye  continued  to  write  verses  till  the  last 
years  of  his  life ;  in  1571  John  Lesley,  Bishop 
of  Ross,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  custody 
of  Bishop  0>x,  notes  in  his  Diary,  Sunday, 
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August  28 : '  I  maid  certanes  veniBupon  the  hunt- 
ing  the  day  precedent,  and  gave  them  to  Doc- 
tour  Ty,  doctour  in  music,  for  ane  argument,  to 
mak  the  same  in  IngUs'  (Bannaiyne  MiseeUany, 
1855,  vol.  iii.  p.  144).  Whether  Tye  was  the 
author  of  a  poem  called  'A  Notable  Historye  of 
Nastagio  and  Trauersari, '  a  translation  in  verse 
of  a  tale  from  Boccaccio,  by  C.  T.,  1569,  is  not 
certain ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  he  could 
not  have  written. 

There  is  one  more  notice  of  Tye  as  Rector 
of  Doddington  on  August  27,  1571,  when  he 
signed  some  Articles  of  Doctrine,  with  the 
other  Ely  clergy,  in  a  volume  now  at  Ely.  He 
died  before  March  15,  1672-73,  when  his  suc- 
cessor was  appointed. 

Of  his  family,  his  son  Peter  was  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Ely,  and  also  held  livings  in 
Norfolk.  Bishop  Cox  says  of  him  that  'he  is  a 
ecnnmon  Dicer,  acommon  Bowler,  and  a  common 
Hunter,  and  is  indicted  for  killing  of  Deer.  .  . . 
His  Father  Dr.  Ty  hath  told  me  and  others, 
not  without  Grief,  that  he  wrote  a  Letter, 
counterfeiting  his  Father's  hand,  and  carried  it 
to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury ;  and  by  that  Means 
was  made  Minister'  (Strype,  Annala,  vol.  ii. 
App.  i.  No.  51).  Peter  Tye  was  married  at 
Trinity  Church,  where  seven  of  his  children 
were  baptised.  It  is  therefore  very  likely  that 
Mary  Tye,  who  married  Robert  Rowley  at  the 
same  church  in  1560,  was  Dr.  Tye's  daughter. 
If  so,  we  may  conjecture  that  Ellen  Tye,  who 
married  the  composer  Robert  White,  was  also 
lus  daughter;  for  by  her  Will,  dated  Nov.  21, 

1574,  Ellen  White  left  legacies  to  her  mother, 
Katberine  Tye,  and  a  sister  Mary  Rowley, 
besides  a  sister  Susan  Fulke  and  a  brother-in-law 
Thomas  Hawkes.  It  is  conjectured  that  a 
Richard  Tyewho  married  Alice  Smyth  at  Trinity 
CSiurcfa,  1568,  and  possibly  an  Agnes  Tye  who 
married  John  Homer  at  Wilberham  Parva  in 

1575,  may  have  been  Dr.  Tye's  children. 
Anthony  Wood 's  story  of  Dr.  Tye  and  Queen 

Elisabeth  is  given  here  for  what  it  is  worth. 
'Dr.  Tye  was  a  peevish  and  humoursome  man, 
especially  in  his  latter  dayes,  and  sometimes 
playing  on  y*  Organ  in  y*  chap,  of  qu.  Elizab. 
wh.  contained  much  musick,  but  little  delight 
to  the  ear,  she  would  send  y*  verger  to  tell  him 
yt  he  play'd  out  of  Tune :  whereupon  he  sent 
word  3rt  her  eares  were  out  of  Tune.'  (MS. 
Notes  on  Musicians  in  Bodleian.) 

Tye  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  history 
of  English  Church  Music.  'Music,'  8a3ns  Fuller, 
'which  received  a  grievous  wound  in  England 
at  the  dissolution  of  abbeys,  was  much  behold- 
ing to  him  for  her  recovery ;  such  his  excellent 
skill  and  piety,  that  he  kept  it  up  in  credit  at 
court  and  in  all  cathedrals  during  his  life.' 
This  is  a  traditional  account,  but  it  is  probably 
correct.  He  is  called '  the  Father  of  the  Anthem,' 
and  it  is  most  likely  that  it  was  he  who  gave 
the  model  which  was  accepted  by  Edwardian 


and  early  Elisabethan  Church  composers.  In 
writing  for  the  English  Service,  his  'direct, 
homely,  almost  popular'  manner  of  writing  is 
strongly  marked  (Oxford  History  of  MusiCf  ii. 
342) ;  that  he  adopted  it  deliberately  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  greater  elabora- 
tion of  his  Latin  works,  which  in  many  cases 
must  have  been  written  side  by  mde  with  the 
English.  For  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  his 
settings  of  Latin  words  are  necessarily  earlier 
than  those  of  English  words.  Some  of  covu-se 
are,  and  may  belong  to  his  pre-Reformation 
days  (among  them  perhaps  we  may  place  the 
contents  of  B.M.  Addl.  MSS.  17,802-5),  but 
the  only  dated  composition  by  him  which  we 
possess  is  the  'In  quo  corriget'  (MS.Mus.Sch.E, 
423),  which  bears  the  date  1568,  near  the  end 
of  his  life.  We  have  seen  that  two  of  his 
Masses  (possibly  the  Peterhouse  Mass  and  the 
'Euge  Bone')  were  written  as  exercises  for  his 
Degrees)  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  many  of  his 
settings  of  Latin  words,  and  those  of  other 
writers  whose  Protestantism  is  equally  above 
suspicion,  were  similarly  composed  without  any 
viewto  their  performance  in  the  Roman  Service. 

Tye's  settings  of  the  'Actes  of  the  Apostles' 
have  often  been  reprinted,  singly  or  all  together, 
fitted  with  a  great  variety  of  new  words.  The 
only  other  work  of  his  which  was  printed  in 
his  lifetime  was  a  prayer,  'O  Lord  of  Hosts,' 
in  Day's  Psalter,  1563,  where  no  composer's 
name  is  given  but  the  initial  'S,'  by  which 
Shepherd  is  probably  meant.  This  has  been 
edited  lately  for  the  Church  Music  Society.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  no  other  work  by  Tye  is 
to  be  found  in  Day's  publications.  Barnard 
printed  (1641)  'I  will  exalt  Thee'  and  'Sing 
unto  the  Lord'  (reproduced  in  Boyce's  'Cathe- 
dral Music');  'O  God  be  merciful';  and  'I 
lift  my  heart' ;  also  'Haste  Thee,  O  God'  under 
the  name  of  Shepherd,  with  which  it  has  been 
reprinted  by  the  Motet  Society,  and  as  one  of 
No  Velio's  Octavo  Anthems.  Shepherd's  setting 
of  these  words  is  quite  different.  Rimbault's 
'Cathedral  Music'  contains  the  Ely  Evening 
Service;  and  Page,  in  'Harmonia  Sacra,'  1800, 
printed  part  of  'From  the  depths.'  'Give 
almes'  and  part  of  'Praise  ye  the  Lord,  ye 
children'  are  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Oxford 
History  of  Music.  Of  Tye's  Latin  works,  the 
'Euge  Bone'  Mass  has  been  printed  in  No.  X. 
of  the  Old  English  Ekiition;  part  of  the 
'Gloria'  from  it  was  given  in  Bumey's  History , 
whence  it  was  reproduced  in  Hullah's  'Vocal 
Scores.'  Specimens  of  the  'Western  Wynd' 
Mass  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Oxford 
History;  and  of  'Miserere'  and  'Omnes  Gentes' 
in  Dr.  Walker's  History  of  Music  in  England. 

Inthe  foUowinglist of  Tye's  MS. compositions, 
B.M.  B  British  Museum ;  Buck.Pal.^  Bucking- 
ham Palace;  R.C.M.*b Royal  College  of  Music; 
Bodl.sx Bodleian  Library,  Oxford;  Mus.  Sch. 
B Music  School  Collection,  Oxford;  Ch.  Ch.« 


Christ   Church,    Oxford;     P.H.i Peterhonse, 
Cambridge;   B.C.L.-Ely  Cathedral  Library. 

t.    UA^lBlia.    HOTETU,  AND  LATIN  BBEVICBa. 


I.    ANTHEIIS  AND  ENQLISEI  SERVlCEa 


Besfdes  hla  Church  Muaic,  T3V  left  a  large 
number  oS   'In   Nomines'   and   other  pieces 

without  worda,  which  eeein  to  h«ve  been  used 
either  as  Sotfajng  Songs  or  as  InBtrumentBl 
pieces.  They  deserve  more  attention  than  they 
have  received.  Many  of  these  will  be  found  in 
B.M.  Addl.  MS.  31,390;  others  are  In  B.M. 
Addl.  MS.  32,377  [treble  onlv);  and  in  MS. 
MuB.  Sch.  D,  212-16.  At  Ch.  Ch.,  besides 
an  'In  Nomine'  which  is  also  found  elsewhere, 
am  'Ascendo'  a  6  (which  In  B.M.  Addl.  H3. 
31,390  is  attributed  to  'Hr.  Mullart  Italyon'); 
'Madonna'  a  5  (which  appears  in  Addl.  HS. 
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31,3eO  without  composer's  name,  u,'Hadouaafl 
miaoorto'),  and  'Rubumquem'  a  5.  A3-pait 
'Sit  fast'  is  in  Buckingham  Palace. 

It  may  be  added  that  some  of  the  com- 
podtions  of  the  16tb  centuiy  which  have  corns 
down  to  us  without  their  authors'  n«Tni-«,  have 
been  claimed  for  Dr.  Tye;  such  as,  'Lord,  for 
Thy  tender  mercy's  sake'  (,Samm<lbande,  of  the 
Int.  MuB.  Gee.,  1906);  and  'In  going  to  my 
naked  bed'  {Oitford  HiMory  oj  Music,  vol.  ii. 
p.  366).  a.  E.  P.  i.. 

TYMBAL  or  TmpANim  (see  TmsAUC), 
an  early  name  for  the  kettle-drum. 

TYNDALL,  John,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  It  is 
unneceeaaiy  in  this.  Dictionary  to  say  more  about 
this  eminent  natural  philosopher  and  lecturer 
than  that  he  was  bom  Aug.  2, 1820,  at  LeigbUn 
Bridge,  near  Carlow,  Ireland,  Chat  to  a  very 
varied  education  and  experience  in  bia  native 
country  and  In  England  he  added  a  course  of 
study  under  Bunaen  at  Uarburg  and  Magnus  at 
Berlin;  that  he  succeeded  Faraday  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  and 
was  President  of  the  British  Association  at 
Belfast  in  1874.  His  inveeUgations  into 
subjects  oonnected  with  music  are  contMued 
in  a  book  entitled  Sowid,  published  in  1S67, 
and  frequently  reprinted.  (See  Timet,  Oct. 
23,  1S84,  p.  tOc.)  Tyndall  died  Dec.  4, 
1893.  □. 

TYROLIENNE,  a  modified  form  of  Landler 
[see  vol.  ii.  p.  619].  'The  Tyrolienne'  never 
bad  any  distinctive  existence  as  a  dance;  the 
namewas  first  applied  to  Ballet  music,  supposed 
more  or  less  accurately  to  represent  tbe  niuve 
dances  of  the  Austrian  or  Bavarian  peasants. 
Id  a  slmllBT  manner  it  was  adopted  by  the 
compilers  of  trivial  school-room  pieces,  with 
whom  it  was  as  much  a  rule  to  print  their  title- 
pages  in  French  as  their  marks  of  time  and 
expression  In  Italian.  The  fashion  for  Tyrolean 
muac  in  England  was  first  set  by  the  visit  of 
the  Rainer  family,  in  May  1S27,  since  when 
several  similar  performances  have  been  heard 
from  time  to  time.  Most  of  these  companies 
of  peasant  musicians  come  from  the  Ziller  That. 
where  the  peculiar  forms  of  Tyrolean  music  may 
still  be  heard  better  than  anywhere  else.  The 
best-knownexampleof  an  artificial 'Tyrolienne' 
is  the  well-known  'Choeur  Tyrolien'  in  Act  iii. 
of  Rossini's  'Guillaume  Tell.'  For  examples 
of  the  genuine  Landler  we  must  refer  the  reader 
toIUtter  v.  Spaun's  'Oesterreiehiachen  Volks- 
weioen' (Vienna,  1846),  M.  V.  SQss's'BaliburgBr 
VolksUeder'  {Soliburg,  1866),  or  Von  Kobell's 
'Schnadahiipfehi'  (Munich,   1846). 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  original  form  of 
Lilndleras  sung  inAustrian  and  Bavarian  Tyrol 
is  the  Jodd.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  abrupt 
but  not  inharmonious  changes  from  the  chest 
v(Hce  to  the  falsetto,  which  are  such  a  well- 
known  feature  in  the  performances  of  Tyrolese 
singers.    The  practicu  is  not  easy  to  acquire. 
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unless  the  voice  has  been  accustomed  to  it  from 
eariy  youth :  it  also  requires  a  powerful  organ 
and  considerable  compass.  Jodels  form  an 
impromptu  adornment  to  the  simple  country 
melodies  sung  by  the  peasants;  they  are  also 
used  as  ritomels  or  refrains  at  the  end  of  each 
verse  of  the  song.  They  are  not  sung  to  words, 
but  merely  vocalised,  although  passages  re- 
semblingthem  inform  areof  frequent  occurrence 
in  Tyrolean  melodies.  The  following  example 
will  be  found  in  a  dance  song  from  von  Spaun's 
collection.  Moschelee  (Tyrolese  Melodies,  1827) 


I         Ma  A         JVBfi      Bnr  •  Mbarl,    Und 


tried  to  note  down  some  of  the  Jodels  sung  by 
the  Rainer  family,  but  the  result  was  neither 
accurate  nor  successful. 

The  Tyrolean  songs  of  the  Rainer  family 
were  published  in  two  folio  volumes,  by  Willis, 
in  1827  and  1828.  How  far  the  melodies 
may  claim  to  be  the  genuine  folk-tunes  of 
the  district  is  to  some  extent  questionable. 
A  footnote  informs  us  that  two,  out  of  the 
twelve  which  comprise  the  first  volumes,  are 
by  one  of  the  family  and  two  others  consider- 
ably altered  from  the  originals  by  him.  Some 
of  the  verses  are  also  claimed  as  his,  and  one 
song  is  headed  'composed  by  M.  I.  Seidel.' 
Moscheles  noted  and  arranged  the  tunes  in  four 
parts,  and  the  English  words  are  by  William 
Ball.  'The  [Merry]  Swiss  Boy,'  the  first  song 
in  the  book,  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  series. 
This  song  had  an  immense  run  of  popular 
favour,  and  its  simple  melody  figured  largely 
in  the  old  pianoforte  tutors.  f.  k. 
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TTBERTI,  Amtomio,  bom  at  Veron*  in  1097 
^  of  Qerman  parents  named  Hubert,  was 
a  pupil  of  Porpora,  and  was  iisually  called 
Porporino  from  that  circumstance  He  was 
an  eminent  singer  in  the  Itatian  opera  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  appointed  chamber  singer  to 
Frederick  the  Great,  at  Berlin,  where  he  died 
Jan.  20,  1783.  His  most  distinguished  pupil 
was  Mme.  Kara.     (Riemann's  Lexikon.)     u, 

UBERTI,  Qnxijo,  poet,  patriot,  and  teacher 
of  declamation,  bom  1805.  Together  with 
his  friends,  Modena  and  Blassini,  by  the  power 
of  the  pen  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  youth 
of  Italy  to  action  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
foreign  domination,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  the  national  independence.  His  poems  are 
noticed  at  length  by  Oesare  Cantil  in  his  Hittary 
of  Jialian  LUeruture.  Bom  at  Milan,  he  lived 
there  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  engaged 
as  a  teacher  of  declamation.  He  numbered 
Malibran  and  Grisi  amongst  his  pupils,  and 
was  the  last  of  the  masters  of  declamation  who 
still  preserved  the  old  traditions  of  classical 
tragic  acting.  He  died  by  his  own  hand  in 
1876,  a  partiot,  but  a  republican  to  the 
end.  J.  c.  o. 

U.G.    See  Una  Gorda. 

UGALDE,  Delphine,  rUe  Beaucb,  was 
bom  Dec.  13,  1829,  in  or  near  Paris.  She  was 
taught  musio  by  her  mother,  and  singing  by 
Moreau-Sainti  and,  according  to  Soulnes  and 
lialherbe,  by  Ginti-Damoreau.  She  married 
a  Spanish  musician,  Ugalde  (d.  1858).  In 
July  1848  she  made  her  d^but  at  the  Gp6ra- 
Gomique  as  Ang^e  ('Domino  Noir'),  became 
a  great  favourite,  being  a  brilliant  singer  and 
actress,  and  remained  there  until  1858,  except 
for  a  short  season  at  the  Vari6t6i  in  a  revival 
of  Favart's  'Trois  Sultanes.'  At  the  former 
theatre  she  sang  in  the  many  successful  new 
operas  of  the  period,  viz.  in  'Le  Gaid,'  'Songe 
d'une  Nuit  d'£t«,'  and  as  Eros  in  'Psych^' 
(A.Thomas),  'Les Montenegrins'  (Limnander) ; 
'Le  Toreador'  (Adam),  'La  F^  aux  Roses, '  and 
'Dame  de  Pique'  (Hal^vy),  Gakith6e  (Massd), 
etc.  In  1851,  on  leave  of  absence,  she  sang 
at  Her  Blajesty's  as  Nefte  in  'L 'Enfant  Pro- 
digue'  and  Gorilla  in  Gnecco's  'Prova,'  with 
moderate  success.  She  sang  here  again  in 
1857  in  concerts,  with  better  effect.  On  August 
28,  1858,  she  sang  as  Leonora  ('Trovatore') 
at  the  Op6ra,  for  Roger's  benefit.  She  was 
then  engaged  at  the  Lyrique,  where  she  made 
a  great  success  as  Susanna,  Blonde,  Reiza,  as 
the  heroine  in  Mass^'s  'F^  Garabosse'  and  the 
hero  in  Semet'a  'Gil  Bias.'  Later  she  sang 
there  again  as  Papagena  and  Taven('MireiUe'), 
having  in  the  meantime  sung  at  the  Op4ra- 
0)mique,  and  in  1863  at  the  Bouffes  as  Roland 
in  'Les  Bavards'  (Ofifenbach).     She  sang  there 


again,  under  the  management  of  VarcoUier, 
her  second  husband,  as  fhuydioe  in  'Orph^ 
aux  £2nfers,'  and  in  1867  in  an  operetta  of  her 
own  composition,  'La  Halteau  Moulin,' favour- 
ably reviewed  at  the  time.  In  1870  she  sang 
at  the  Op^ra-Gomique  for  the  last  time,  as 
Juana  in  'D6a'  (Jules  Gohen),  and  in  1871  at 
the  Ath^nte  in  'Javotte'  (Jonas).  Mme. 
Ugalde  was  an  excellent  musician  and  teacher 
of  singing.  Among  her  pupib  were  Marie  Saas 
of  the  Op^ra  (a  sucoeesful  Elisabeth  in  'Tann- 
h&user '  and  S  Wka  in '  L ' Af  ricaine ' ) ,  and  her  own 
daughter  (by  her  second  husband)  Marguerite 
Ugaldewho,aftersucce8Bful  ddbutsat  theOp6ra- 
Gomique  in  the  'FiUe  du  Regiment'  and  as 
Niklauase  on  the  production  of  '  (Pontes  d 'Hoff- 
mann,' became  identified  with  op^ra-bouffe, 
in  which  she  made  a  great  reputation.  In 
1907  both  mother  and  daughter  were  living 
in  Paris.  a.  c. 

UHLIQ,  Theodor,  bom  at  Wursen  near 
Leipzig,  Feb.  15,  1822,  learnt  the  violin  from 
Schneider  at  Dessau,  in  1837-40,  and  entered 
the  rojral  band  at  Dresden  in  1841.  His  com- 
positions, though  very  numerous,  and  ranging 
over  a  wide  variety  of  forms,  are  not  as  im- 
portant as  his  theoretical  works.  Die  WM 
der  Taktarien,  Die  geaunde  Vemun/t  und  daa 
Verbot  der  Fortachreitung  in  QuirUen,  and 
Druekfehler  in  der  Symphonie-Partituren  Beetho- 
vena;  nor  b  he  as  famous  for  these  as  for  the 
fact  that  Wagner  corresponded  with  him  during 
an  interesting  period  of  the  great  composer^ 
career.  The  letters  were  published  in  1888. 
(Riemann's  Lexikon).  u. 

UILLEANN  PIPES.  This  is  the  correct 
name  of  the  Irish  domestic  pipes,  a  name  which, 
by  a  strange  Anglicised  corruption,  was  for  a 
century  written  'Union.'  The  Uilleann  pipes 
are  to  be  identified  with  the  'woollen'  bagpipes 
of  Shakespeare  {Merchant  of  Venice),  but  the 
etymology  is  from  the  Irish  uilleann « the 
elbow,  inasmuch  as  the  wind  is  supplied  by  a 
bellows  acted  on  by  the  elbow,  whereas  the 
Irish  PiOB  Moa  (or  Warpipe)  is  blown  by  the 
mouth.  For  long,  the  name  was  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  period  of  the  Union  between 
England  and  Ireland  (1800),  but  there  are 
numerous  references  to  players  on  the  'Union 
pipes'  between  the  years  1750  and  1780.  Since 
1890  the  Anglicised  term  has  been  gradually 
given  up,  and  the  correct  name  Uilleann — ^first 
pointedout  by  the  present  writer  — has  been  gen- 
erally adopted.  At  the  close  of  the  16th  century 
they  came  into  vogue,  but  the  instrument  was 
much  improved  in  the  18th  century,and  Bumey 
praises  it  highly  in  1780.  Uilleann  pipes  are 
made  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Gork,  and  there 
are  Pipers'  Glube  in  each  of  those  cities.  (See 
Bagpipe.)  w.  h.  o.  f. 
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ULIBISCHEW.  The  QenxiAn  mode  of  spell- 
ing  the  Runiiui  name  more  generally  trans- 
literated as  OuuBiCHSFF.   [Vol.  iii.  p.  576.]  o. 

ULRICH,  Hugo,  a  composer  of  great  atality, 
whose  life  was  wasted  owing  to  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  probably  also  to  want  of  strength 
of  character.  He  was  bom  Nov.  26,  1827,  at 
Oppeln  in  Silesia,  where  his  father  was  school- 
master. By  twelve  he  had  lost  both  his  parents, 
and  was  thrown  helpless  on  the  world.  He 
then  got  into  the  Qsrmnasiimi  or  Convict  at 
Breslau ;  subsequently  went  to  Glogau,  and  in 
1846  to  Berlin.  From  Mosewius,  the  excellent 
director  of  the  Univermty  of  Breslau,  he  had 
an  introduction  to  A.  B.  Marx;  but  poor 
Ulrich  had  no  money  to  pay  the  fees.  With 
Meyerbeer's  help,  however,  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Dehn's  for  two  years,  and  then  produced  his 
op.  1,  a  PF.  trio,  followed  by  two  symphonies, 
all  of  which  excited  much  attention.  The  B 
minor  Symphony  (1852)  went  the  round  of 
Germany,  and  the  Symphonie  Tiiomphale  ob- 
tained the  priJEe  of  1500  francs  from  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Brusseb  in  1853,  and  was  very 
much  performed  and  applauded.  In  1855  he 
went  ofif  to  Italy  and  lived  for  long  in  the 
various  great  towns,  but  was  driven  back  by 
want  of  means  to  Berlin.  He  brought  with  him 
an  unfinished  opera,  'Bertrand  de  Bom'  (still 
in  MS.).  He  taught  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Conservatoiium,  but  teaching  was  distasteful  to 
him;  he  had  not  the  strength  to  struggle 
against  fate,  and  after  attempting  a  third 
symphony  (in  G),  he  appeara  to  have  broken 
down,  or  at  least  to  have  relinquished  his  old 
high  standard,  and  to  have  betaken  himself  to 
pot^boilera  of  various  kinds.  Amongst  these 
his  arrangements  of  symphonies  and  other 
orehestral  works  are  prominent,  and  of  fint-rate 
merit.  His  wretched  life  brought  on  a  most 
painful  nervous  illness,  which  carried  him  ofif  on 
March  23,  1872,  and  thus  ended  a  life  which  in 
happier  ciroumstances  might  have  produced 
great  results.  He  left  a  quartet,  two  overtures, 
a  violoncello  sonata,  and  various  PF.  works,  a. 

UMLAUF,  loNAZ,  populardramatic  composer 
in  his  day,  bom  1756,  in  '^^enna,  where  he 
died  June  8,  1796.  In  1772  he  entered  the 
orchestra  of  the  Court  Theatre  as  violin-player, 
in  1778  became  C!apellmeister  of  the  German 
Shigspiely  in  1789  deputy  Capellmeister  (with 
Salieri  as  chief)  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  later 
was  associated  with  Weigl  in  a  similar  manner 
at  the  Opera.  His  first  opera,  'I  Rovinati,' 
was  composed  to  Italian  words  by  Boccherini 
(Court  Theatre,  1772).  When  the  Emperor 
Joseph  instituted  the  national  Singspiel  (for 
which  Mozart  composed  the  'Entfiihrung')  he 
{Htched  upon  Umlauf  to  start  it,  and  his 
'Bergknappen'  was  the  first  (3erman  Singspiel 
produced  at  the  Burgtheater  (Feb.  17,  1778). 
This  was  succeeded  by  'Die  Apotheke';  'Die 
pucefarbenenSchuhe,  'or '  DieschoneSchusterin' 


(long  a  favourite  with  the  charming  singer 
Mme.  Weiss  in  the  principal  part)  (1779) ;  'Das 
Irrlicht,'  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  with  Mme. 
Lange;  and  'Der  Oberamtmann  und  die  Sol- 
daten '  (after  Calderon),  a  five-act  play  with  airs 
and  serenade  (1782);  'Die  gliicklichen  Jager,' 
and' DerRingderliebe,' both  Singspiele  (1786). 
These  operas  are  all  distinguished  by  a  pleasing 
style,  a  fine  flow  of  melody,  and  plenty  of 
striking  tunes.  Umlauf  never  left  Vienna  but 
once,  and  that  was  in  1790,  when  he  went  with 
Salieri  and  a  part  of  the  Court  band  to  the 
Coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  at 
Frankfort.^  Aaetoi  variations  on  the  favourite 
air  from  'Das  Irrlicht,'  'Zu  Stefifan  sprach  in 
Traume,  'composed  for  thecelebrated  bass-singer 
Fischer,  was  long  attributed  to  Mozart,  but  they 
were  really  written  by  Eberl  (see  Kochel's 
Veneichnisa,  Appendix  V.  No.  288).  Pianoforte 
scores  appeared  of  'Die  schone  Schusterin'  and 
'Das  IrrUcht,'  while  several  of  the  aire  from 
the  other  Singspiele  were  published  singly  or  in 
arrangements.     Umlauf 's  son 

Michael,  bom  Aug.  9, 1781,  in  Vienna,  died 
June  20,  1842,  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  was 
violinist  at  the  opera,  in  1804  began  to  compose 
ballets,  was  Capellmeister  of  the  two  Court 
Theatres  from  1810  to  1825,  and  engaged  again 
in  1840.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  clever 
musician,  published  PF.  sonatas,  etc.,  and 
composed  a  Singspiel, ' Der  Grenadier'  (Kamth- 
nerthor  Theatre,  1812),  an  opera  'Das  Wirths- 
haus  inGranada'  and  some  chureh  compositions. 
Hischief  interest,  however,  is  the  important  part 
he  took  in  the  performance  of  Beethoven 's  works. 
Qntheseoccasionsthey  bothacted  as  conductors, 
Umlauf  standing  by  the  side  of,  or  behind, 
Beethoven ;  but  it  was  his  beat  only  which  the  or- 
chestrafollowed,  as  Beethoven  was  either  carried 
away  by  his  impetuosity  and  went  too  fast,  as  at 
the  performance  of  'Fidelio'  in  1814,  or,  owing 
to  his  deafness,  lost  the  time  altogether,  as  at 
concerts  ui  1814,  1819,  and  1824.  At  the  first 
twoperfonnancesof  the  Ninth  Symphony  in  Biay 
1824,  Beethoven  merely  gave  the  tempo  at  the 
commencement  of  each  movement,  an  arrange- 
ment which  the  programme  announced  in  the 
following  diplomatic  terms,  'Herr  Schuppanzigh 
will  lead  the  orchestra,  and  Herr  (kapellmeister 
Umlauf  conducts  the  whole  performance.  Herr 
L.  V.  Beethoven  will  take  part  in  conducting  the 
whole  performance.'  c.  r.  p. 

UN  ANNO  ED  UN  GIORNO  (i.s.  'A  year 
and  a  day ').  An  opera  bufifa  in  one  act,  by  Sir 
Julius  Benedict.  Produced  at  the  Teatro  Fondo, 
Naples,  in  1836,  for  the  d4but  of  F.  Lablache 
and  Mile.  Bordogni.  It  was  given  in  London, 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  in  the  same  year,  and  at 
Stuttgart  in  1837.  a. 

UNA  (X)RDA  (Ital.  'one  string';  Fr.  peiiU 
pidale;  Germ.  tnU  Verachi^mng).  An  indication 

>  If  osart  was  that  too.  bat  In  a  prtvate  capsetty.  aad  at 
hto  own  expenae;  ne  gave  a  oonovtk  at  wbunne  plajed 
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of  the  use  of  the  left  pedal  of  the  pianoforte, 
by  meanB  of  which  the  action  is  shifted  a 
Uttle  to  the  right,  and  the  hammers  made  to 
strike  a  single  string  (in  modem  instrtunents 
generally  two  strings)  instead  of  the  three 
which  are  ordinarily  struck.  The  direction  is 
sometimes  abbreviated  into  U.C.  The  return 
to  the  use  of  three  strings  is  indicated  by  the 
letters  t.e,,  tre  corde,  tuUe  U  corde^  or  some- 
times tuUo  U  cembalo.  The  shifting  pedal,  the 
invention  of  which  dates  from  about  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  is  an  improvement  on  the 
earlier  CUette  pedal  (also  called  Sourdine)  in 
which  the  sound  was  deadened  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  strip  of  leather,  or  other  material, 
between  the  hammers  and  the  strings.  This 
arrangement,  which  is  now  used  only  in  upright 
pianos,  where  from  lack  of  space  or  from  the 
oblique  direction  of  the  strings  the  shifting 
action  would  not  be  available,  gives  a  dull, 
muffled  sound,  which  in  small  instruments  is 
often  so  weak  as  to  be  practically  useless;  the 
shifting  pedal,  on  the  contrary,  produces  a 
beautiful  and  delicate  quality  of  tone,  arising 
from  the  sympathetic  vibrations  of  the  unused 
strings,  which  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
as  the  ordinary  ptaniMtmo,  but  is  of  the  greatest 
service  in  producing  certain  special  effects. 
Beethoven  uses  it  frequently,  in  the  later 
Sonatas  (from  op.  101),  and  in  the  Andante  of 
the  Q  major  Ck>ncerto,op.  58,  the  whole  of  which 
movement  is  to  be  played  a  una  oorda,  except 
the  long  shake  in  the  middle,  in  which  Beet- 
hoven requires  the  gradual  addition  of  the 
other  strings,  and  afterwards  the  gradual  return 
from  three  strings  to  one.  His  directions  are 
'due,  e  pot  tre  oorde,*  and  afterwards  *due,  pot 
una  oorda/  but  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  them 
out  strictly  on  the  modem  pianoforte,  as  the 
shifting  action  now  only  reduces  to  two  strings 
instead  of  one. 

In  music  for  string  instruments,  the  direction 
a  una  oorda  is  occasionally  given,  to  denote 
that  the  passage  is  to  be  played  upon  a  single 
string,  instead  of  passing  from  one  string  to 
the  next,  in  order  to  avoid  any  break  in  the 
quality  of  tone  produced.  [See  also  Mono- 
CORDO,  vol.  iii.  p.  247,  Pbdai^,  Sobdini, 
Verschiebung.]  f.  t. 

UNDA  MARIS  (the  sea-wave),  a  name  for 
the  undulating  oigan-stop,  more  generally 
known  as  Voix  Celestes.  g. 

UNDINE.  A  cantata  for  solos,  chorus,  and 
orchestra;  words  by  John  Oxenford,  music  by 
Sir  Julius  Benedict,  composed  for  and  produced 
at  the  Norwich  Festival,  Sept.  1860.  g. 

UNEQUAL  TEMPERAMENT.  An  uneven 
distribution  of  the  'beats'  in  tuning,  resulting 
in  some  keys  being  better  in  tune  than  others. 
See  Tempebament  and  Txtning.  t.  e. 

UNEQUAL  VOICES.  A  term  generally  used 
in  music  for  mixed  choirs  of  male  and  female 
singers.     See  Equal.  Voices,  vol.  i.  p.  787. 


UNOER,  Caboline,  a  great  smger,  was  bom 
Oct.  28, 1806,  at  Stuhlweissenbuig,  near  Pesth, 
where  her  father  was  master  of  the  household 
(TFtrt^kacAa/terot^)  to  Baron  Hakelberg.  Unger 
was  one  of  Schubert's  friends,  and  recommended 
him  to  Coimt  Johann  Esterhasy  in  1818,  so 
that  his  daughter  must  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  midst  of  music.  She  was  trained  by  no 
meaner  singers  than  Aloytna  Lange,  Mosart's 
sister-in-law,  and  Vogl,  Schubert's  friend  and. 
best  interpreter,*  and  is  said  to  have  made  her 
d^but  at  Vienna,  Feb.  24,  1821,  in  'Co^  fan 
tutte.'  ESarly  in  1824  Sontag  and  she  came 
into  contact  with  Beethoven  in  studying  the 
soprano  and  contralto  parts  of  his  Mass  in  D 
and  Choral  Symphony.  No  efforts  or  repre- 
sentations could  induce  the  master  to  alter  the 
extreme  range  of  their  parts.  'I  remember 
once  saying  to  him,'  writes  Unger,  'that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  write  for  voices,  since  my 
part  in  the  Symphony  had  one  note  too  high 
for  my  voice.'  His  answer  was,  'Learn  away, 
and  the  note  will  soon  come.'  On  the  day  of 
performance.  May  7,  the  note  did  come;  the 
excitement  of  the  audience  was  enormous,  and 
it  was  then,  at  the  close  of  the  Symphony,  that 
the  happy  idea  occurred  to  Unger  of  turning 
the  deaf  Beethoven  round  to  the  room,  in  order 
that  he  might  eee  the  applaiise  which  he  could 
not  fiear,  and  of  which  he  was  therefore  unaware. 
After  this  she  took  an  engagement  from  Bari>aja 
in  Italy,  and  sang  there  many  years  (spelling 
her  name  Ungher),  during  which  Donisetti 
wrote  for  her '  Parisina,' '  Belisario,'  and  '  Maria 
di  Rudenz';  Bellini,  'La  Straniera';  Merca- 
dante,  'Le  due  illustre  Rivali' ;  Pacini,  'Niobe,' 
etc.  etc.  In  October  1833  she  sang  in  Paris 
at  the  Th^tre  Itallen  for  one  season  only.  It 
was  perhaps  on  this  occasion  that  Rossini  is 
said  to  have  spoken  of  her  as  possessing  'the 
ardour  of  the  South,  the  energy  of  the  North, 
brasen  lungs,  a  silver  voice,  and  a  golden  talent.' 
She  then  returned  to  Italy,  but  in  1840  married 
M.  Sabatier,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  and  re- 
tired from  the  stage.  In  1869  she  was  in 
London,  and  at  one  of  the  Saturday  Concerts 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  confinned  to  the  writer  of 
this  article  the  anecdote  above  related  of  her 
turning  Beethoven  round.  Her  dramatic  ability 
and  intelligence,  says  F4tis,  were  great;  she 
was  large,  good-looking,  and  attractive;  the 
lower  and  middle  parts  of  her  voice  were  broad 
and  fine,  but  in  her  upper  notes  there  was 
much  harshness,  especially  when  they  were  at 
all  forced.  She  died  at  her  villa  of  'La  Con- 
cezione,'  near  Florence,  March  23,  1877.  Mme. 
Regan  Schimon  was  one  of  her  principal 
pupils.  G. 

UNQER,  Geobo,  bom  at  Leipzig,  March  6, 
1837,  was  at  first  a  student  of  theology  but 
made  his  d^but  on  the  operatic  stage  of  his 
native  town  in  1867  with  such  success  that  he 

>  Her  own  stetementk  In  Nobi'a  BeeOioom,  yxA.  UL  p.  480L 
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soon  fulfilled  engagements  in  different  Geiman 
towns;  in  1876  he  was  chosen  by  Wagner  to 
create  the  part  of  Siegfried  at  Bayreuth.  In 
the  following  year  he  came  to  London  for  the 
famous  series  of  Wagner  concerts  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  but  his  frequent  inability  to  appear 
caused  the  composer  to  take  a  dislike  to  him, 
and  he  returned  to  Leipzig  in  the  same  year, 
singing  in  the  opera  there  until  1881.  He 
died  at  Leipzig,  Feb.  2,  1887.  He  was  the 
earliest  of  a  class  of  'Helden-tenor'  that  has 
since  been  numerous  in  Germany,  by  whom 
pure  singing  and  the  preservation  of  the  voice 
seem  to  be  systematically  avoided.  u. 

UNGER,  JoHANN,  Friedrich,  a  councillor 
of  justice  at  Brunswick,  bom  in  1716.  It  is 
claimed  in  the  Dictionary  of  Muaieiana  (1827) 
that  he  was  an  inventor  of  a  machine  to  be 
attached  to  a  harpsichord  which  recorded  the 
notes  played .  A  description  of  it  was  published 
in  1774  under  the  title  Entwurfeiner  Mcuchine, 
He  died  at  Brunswick,  his  native  place,  in 
1781.  r.  K. 

UNION  OF  GRADUATES  IN  MUSIC 
(Ingorpobatbd)  .  The  formation  of  this  Union 
was  su^ested  by  Sir  John  Stainer,  who  took 
the  chair  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Organists,  Jan.  4,  1893,  at  which  the  Union 
was  formally  constituted.  Sir  John  being  the 
first  president,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lea  South- 
gate  the  Hon.  Sec.  In  the  first  'Roll  and 
Kalendar'  issued  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Union's  existence,  359  names  of  members 
appeared,  a  fact  which  is  of  itself  sufiBcient 
evidence  that  some  such  organisation  was 
desirable  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of 
those  who  hold  genuine  musical  degrees,  and 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  various  schemers 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire  who  supplied 
bogus  'degrees'  for  a  slight  pecuniary  pay- 
ment, making  few  or  no  inquiries  into  the 
capabilities  of  those  who  bought  the  distinc- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that,  by  the  agency 
of  the  Union,  the  practice  of  trafiBcking  in  de- 
grees has  greatly  diminished.  Those  only  are 
eligible  for  membership  'upon  whom  Degrees 
in  Music  have  been  conferred  by  one  of  the 
Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  by  any  authority  in 
the  said  United  Kingdom  which  confers  degrees 
by  virtue  of  a  Royal  Charter  or  by  the  sanction 
of  the  Crown  or  of  Parliament.'  The  subscrip- 
tion is  5s.  per  annum,  and  in  the  last  'Roll 
and  Kalendar'  there  are  about  750  names  of 
members.  The  Union  was  incorporated  in 
1897.  The  successive  Presidents  have  been 
Sir  J.  Stainer,  1893;  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge,  1894 
and  1903;  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford,  1895;  Pro- 
fessor Prout,  1896;  Professor  Armes,  1897; 
Dr.  Henry  Hiles,  1898;  Professor  F.  Niecks, 
1899;  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  1900;  Sir  Walter 
Parratt,  1901;  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  1902;  Dr. 
W.  H.  Cummings,  1904;  Dr.  C.  Harford  Lloyd, 


1905;  Mr.  J.  W.  Sidebotham,  1906;  Dr.  J.  C. 
Bridge,  1907.    See  Degrees,  vol.  i.  p.  585.     m. 

UNION  PIPES.    See  Ubllbann  Pipes. 

UNISON.  Simultaneous  occurrence  of  two 
sounds  of  the  same  pitch.  Passages  in  octaves 
are  sometimes  marked  Unis.,  but  this  is  not 
strictly  correct.  c.  h.  h.  p. 

UNITED  STATES,  Music  in  the.  See 
American  Guild  of  Organists;  Boston 
Musical  Societies;  Cincinnati  Musical. 
Festival;  Libraries;  Musical  Instru- 
ments; New  York  Musical  Societies; 
Neoro  Music  ;  Opera  in  the  United  States  ; 
Periodicals;  Symphony  Concerts  in  thb 
United  States;    Worcester  Festival. 

UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES.  Of 
these  there  are  four  in  the  British  Isles  re- 
quiring notice. 

I.  Cambridob. — The  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society  (C.U.M.S.)  was  founded  as  the 
'Peterhouse  Musical  Society,'  in  Peterhouse 
(now  modernised  into  'St.  Peter's  College')  by 
a  little  body  of  amateurs  in  Michaelmas  Term 
1843.  The  earliest  record  which  it  possesses  is 
the  programme  of  a  concert  given  at  the  Red 
Lion  in  Petty  Cury  on  Friday,  Dec.  8 :  — 

Part  I. 

Symphony  .         .  No.  1.    .         .         .     Hasrdn. 

Glee  *Ye  breeies  softly  blowing'   .    Mosart. 

Solo  Flute  Portuguese  air  with  Variations  Nicholson. 
Sons  .  'In  native  worth'  (Creation)  .  Haydn. 
Overture     .  Masaniello  .      Aiiber. 

Pabt  II. 

Overture       .        .  Semiramide  .   Rossini. 

Ballad  *As  down  in  the  sunless  retreats' .  Dikes. 
Walzer .  .  .  Elisabethen  .  .  Strauss. 
Song     .  'Era  poco  a  me'    .         Donizetti. 

Quadrille      .        .   Royal  Irish        .        .    Jullien. 

In  its  early  days  the  Society  was  mainly  de> 
voted  to  the  practice  of  instrumental  music,  the 
few  glees  and  songs  introduced  being  of  second- 
ary interest.  The  Peterhouse  Society  had  been 
in  existence  for  about  eighteen  months,  and  had 
held  eleven '  Public  PerformanceMeetings,' when 
the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Musical  Society.  The  ferst  concert 
given  by  the  newly-named  Society  was  held  on 
May  1,  1844;  it  included  Haydn's  'Surprise' 
Symphony,  and  'Mr.  Dykes  of  St.  Catharine's 
College'  sang  John  Parry's  'Nice  young  man' 
and  (for  an  encore)  the  same  composer's '  Berlin 
wool.'  The  Mr.  Dykes  who  thus  distinguished 
himself  (probably  the  author  of  the  ballad  above 
recorded)  was  afterwards  well  known  as  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Dykes,  the  composer  of  hymn-tunes. 
There  is  not  much  variation  in  the  programmes 
during  theearly  yearsof  the  Society's  existence. 
Two  or  threeovertures,  an  occasional  symphony 
or  PF.  trio,  with  songs  and  glees,  formed  the 
staple,  but  very  little  attention  was  given  to 
choral  works.  The  conductors  were  usually 
the  Presidents  of  the  Society.  In  1846  Dr. 
Walmisley's  name  frequently  appears,  as  in  his 
charming  trio  for  three  trebles,  "The  Mermaids, ' 
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and  a  duet  concertante  for  piano  and  oboe.  In 
1850  the  Dublin  University  Musical  Society, 
having  passed  a  resolution  admitting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  C.U.M.S.  as  honorary  members,  the 
compliment  was  returned  in  a  similar  way,  and 
theCambridge  Society  subsequently  enteredinto 
negotiations  with  the  Oxford  and  Edinbuigh 
University  Musical  Societies,  by  which  the 
members  of  the  difiPerent  bodies  received  mutual 
recognition.  In  Dec.  1852  professional  con- 
ductors began  to  be  engaged.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these  (Mr.  Amps)  turned  his  attention  to  the 
practice  of  choral  works.  The  result  was  shown 
in  the  perfonnance  of  a  short  selection  from 
Mendelssohn's  'EUjah'  (on  March  15,  1853), 
'Antigone'  music  (May  28, 1855),  and  '(Edipus' 
(May  26,  1857),  when  Dr.  Donaldson  read  his 
translation  of  the  play.  On  the  election  of 
Stemdale  Bennett  to  the  professorial  chair  of 
Music,  heundertook,  whenever  time  would  allow, 
to  conduct  one  concert  a  year.  In  fulfilment  of 
this  promise,  on  Nov.  17,  1856,  he  conducted 
a  concert  and  played  his  own  Quintet  for  piano 
and  wind,  the  quartet  bdng  aU  professionals. 
In  the  next  few  years  the  Society  made  steady 
progress,  the  most  notable  i>erformanoe8  being 
Mozart's  Requiem;  Bach's  Concerto  for  three 
PFs.;  Beethoven's  'Ruins  of  Athens';  the 
'Antigone'  again;  a  selection  from  Gluck's 
'Iphigenia  in  Aulis';  Beethoven's  Mass  in  G 
and  Choral  Fantasia;  and  a  concert  in  memory 
of  Spohr  (Dec.  7,  1859). 

In  1860  the  Society  gave  its  first  chamber- 
concert  (Feb.  21).  In  the  following  year  the 
Society  gave  a  performance  of  the  '(Edipus' 
in  the  Hall  of  King's  College,  the  dialogue  being 
read  by  the  Public  Orator,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Clark. 
At  a  subsequent  performance  of  the  'Antigone' 
in  the  Hall  of  Caius  College  (May  20, 1861)  the 
verses  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 
On  March  9, 1862,  the  name  of  Schumann  occurs 
for  the  first  time  to  the  beautiful  Andante  and 
Variations  for  two  pianofortes  (op.  46).  In  the 
following  year  the  same  composer's  pianoforte 
Concerto  was  played  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Lunn.  Other 
achievements  worth  mentioning  were  the  per- 
formance in  1863  of  the  finale  to  Act  I.  of 
Tannh&user,'  of  Schumann's  Adagio  and  Allegro 
(op.  70)  for  PF.  and  horn,  his  Fest-overture 
(op.  123,  first  time  in  England),  and  of  the 
march  and  chorus  from  'Tannhauser.' 

The  concerts  of  the  next  nine  years  continued 
to  keep  up  the  previous  reputation  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  many  standard  works  were  during  this 
period  added  to  the  repertory. 

In  1870  Mr.  Charles  Villiers  Stanford  (then 
an  undeigraduate  at  Queen's)  made  his  first  ap- 
pearanceat  a  concert  on  Nov.  30,  when  he  played 
a  Nachtstiick  of  Schumann's  and  a  Waltz  of 
Heller's.  In  1873  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hopkins  as 
conductor,  and  oneof  his  first  steps  was  to  admit 
ladies  to  the  chorus  as  associates.  This  was 
effected  by  amalgamating  theC.U.M.S.  with  the 


Fitzwilliam  Musical  Society,  a  body  which  had 
existed  ainoe  1858.  The  first  concert  in  which 
the  newly-formed  chorus  took  part  was  given 
on  May  27,  1873,  when  Stemdale  Bennett  con- 
ducted 'The  May  Queen,'  and  the  'Tannhauser' 
mareh  was  repeated.  In  the  following  year  the 
Society  performed  Schumann's  'Paradise  and 
the  Peri'  (June  3,  1874),  and  on  May  2,  1875, 
his  music  to  'Faust'  (Part  III.)  for  the  first 
time  in  England.  The  custom  of  engaging  an 
orehestra,  consisting  mainly  of  London  pro- 
fessionals, now  began,  and  enabled  the  C.U.M.8 
to  perform  larger  works  than  before.  The  number 
of  concerts  had  gradually  been  diminished,  and 
the  whole  efforts  of  the  chorus  were  devoted  to 
the  practice  of  important  compositions.  By 
this  means  the  Society  acquired  a  reputation  as 
a  pioneer  amongst  English  musical  societies,  and 
produced  many  newand  important  oompositionSy 
besides  reviving  works  which,  like  Handel's 
'  Semele '  and '  Hercules,'  or  Purcell'  s '  Yorkshire 
Feast  Song,'  ha4faUen  into  undeserved  oblivion. 
A  glance  at  the  summary  of  compositions  per- 
formed, on  the  following  page,  will  show  the 
good  work  which  it  has  done  for  miisio  in 
England. 

In  1876  a  series  of  Wednesday  Popular  Con- 
certs was  started,  and  continued  for  some  years. 
These  were  given  in  the  small  room  of  the  Guild- 
hail,  and  generally  consisted  of  one  or  two  in- 
strumental quartets  or  trios,  one  instrumental 
solo,  and  two  or  three  songs.  The  performers 
consisted  of  both  amateur  and  professional 
instrumentalists.  More  important  chamber- 
concerts  were  also  given  in  the  Lent  and  Blaster 
Terms;  and  to  these,  Professor  Joachim  —  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society  —  often  gave 
his  services.  w.  b.  s. 

[The  Society,  as  atpresent  constituted  (1909), 
consists  of  a  patron  (often  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University),  vice-patrons,  a  president  (now  the 
Rev.  Canon  Pemberton),  three  vice-presidents, 
secretary,  treasurer,  librarian,  committee  of  six 
members,  conductor  (Dr.  Alan  Gray),  about 
310  members,  perfonning  and  non-performing. 
The  performing  members  or  associates  pay  a 
subscription  of  10s.  6d.  or  5s.  per  annum,  the 
members  one  guinea,  the  higher  subscription 
carrying  privil^es  in  the  matter  of  tickets,  etc 
The  Wednesday  Popular  Concerts,  mentioned 
above,  were  developed  by  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford  in 
1888  into  a  series  of  concerts,  partly  orehestral, 
partly  chamber,  which  came  to  an  end  in  1893, 
owing  to  want  of  financial  support.  A  later 
series  of  similar  kind,  rather  less  ambitious, 
started  by  Dr.  Gray,  came  to  an  end  in  1896. 
Since  1897  these  weekly  concerts  have  taken 
place  in  the  winter  terms,  and  still  survive, 
although  the  artistic  standard  has  been  con- 
siderably lowered.  The  regular  concerts  of  the 
Society  are  now:  two  choral  and  orehestral, 
generally  held  in  March  and  June,  and  two 
chamber-concerts  (or  one    chamber  and  one 
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orelluuti  ■!),  altogethar  (withthe  wtnterchBinbOT- 
MDOerta)  iTHhing  up  aa  an  average  of  eleven 
cwMerts  In  the  yen. 

The  foUowiDg  is  a  Uat  ot  the  most  important 
worlu  performed  by  the  Boclety.  Those  marlied 
with  an  aatarialc  vers  given  for  the  first  t' 
In  Eoglami,  those  with  a  dagger,  conducted  by 
their  composes :  — 


A  concert  ot  remarkable  interest  took  piace 
on  June  12,  1893,  when  honorary  degrees  were 
Onferred  on  representative  composers  of  the 
Pfincipal  European  nations,  each  of  whom  was 
represented  by  s  section  of  the  following  pro- 
P^mme  (Qri^,  who  was  unable  to  be  present, 
look  the  d^ree  in  the  following  je^r,  and  his 
»0[i  was  conducted  by  Stanford) :  — 


t^SSi^SP*"?-^ 


The  HnaicAi.  Club  was  started  about  1891, 
in  Imitation  of  the  older  institution  at  Oxford 
(see  below).  Its  premises  are  in  the  old  Falcon 
Inn,  Petty  Cuiy.  About  130  niember»  were 
recorded  a  few  years  ago,  and  eight  meetings 
are  held  during  each  teim,  the  performers  being 
excludvely  members  of  the  Club.] 

II.  OXTOBD.  -~-  The  ancestry  of  all  Oxford 
Musi  cai  Societies  may  be  traced  to  the  'weekly 
muma  meetings'  which  are  described  in  detail 
by  Anthony  Wood.  In  1656  they  were  taking 
place  at  the  house  of  '  William  Ellis,  late  organist 
of  St.  John's  College,'  and  were  attended  by  »D 
enthusiastio  company  of  amateurs.  Wood  says 
that  if  he  missed  a  meeting  'ha  could  not  well 
enjoy  himself  the  week  after.'  During  tha 
early  part  of  the  18th  century  the  practice 
nrifmn  to  have  fallen  Into  abeyance;  but  In 
1733  tt  received  new  impetus  from  the  visit  of 
Handel,  who  gave  five  concerts  in  the  theatre; 
and  by  17G0  the  author  of  the  Academic  could 
write  that  'a  Taste  for  Musick,  modem  Lan- 
guages, and  other  the  polite  Entertainments  of 
the  Gentlemen  have  succeeded  to  Clubs  and 
Bacchanalian  Routs.'  '  When  Haydn  received 
his  Honorary  degree  in  1791  the  concerts  given 
at  Oxford  were  probably  better  than  those  of 
any  provincial  town  In  England,  and  they 
maintained  for  some  yeara  a  high  standard  of 
excellence.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  ISth 
centu  ry  there  succeeded  another  period  of  apathy 
and  indifference.  Crotch,  who  held  the  Pro~ 
fesBorship  for  fifty  years,  and  in  1S19  founded 
the  Oxford  Choral  Society,  was  non-resident 
during  the  latter  part  of  bis  life;  Bishop  who 
succeeded  him  In  1848  was  not  a  man  of  much 
strength  or  enei^y;  and  matters  were  going 
from  bad  to  worse  when  in  1&55  a  new  chapter 
of  Oxford  history  was  opened  by  Ouaeley's  ap- 
pointment to  the  chair.  The  difficultlca  which 
he  encountered  and  overcame  were  those  which 
commonly  beset  the  path  of  the  reformer.  To 
his  ability,  his  patience,  and  his  power  of 
organisation  the  subsequent  activity  of  Oxford 
musia  is  largely  due. 

Id  1B65  Sir  John  Stajner  founded  the  PhlU 
harmonic  Society,  and  afl«r  its  first  concert 
handed  over  tha  conductorshlp  to  Dr.  James 
Taylor,  organist  of  New  College.  In  1869  the 
Choral  Society  was  remodelled  by  Mr.  Allchin, 
organist  of  St.  John's,  and  for  some  quarter 
of  a  century  these  two  BOcletles  divided  the 
larger  choral  music  of  Oxford  between  them. 
Mr.Allchin,waa  succeeded  by  Sir  Walter  Parratt 
(1881),  Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd  (18H2),  and  Dr.  J.  V, 
Roberts  (1886);  soon  after  this  Dr.  Taykir 
resigned  the  conductorshlp  of  the  Philhannonie 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Lloyd.  Meanwhile 
a  third'soclety,fortheperforroBncear  Madrigals, 
had  been  founded  in  ISBS,  under  the  conductor- 
ship  of  Dr.  J.  V.  Roberts.  Among  the  works 
performed  during  this  period  by  the  Choral 
>  Oadler.  a(F>rtf  (■  A*  nX«A  CMW.  p.  US. 
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Sodety  may  be  mentioned  HandeFs  'Israel  in 
Egypt/  Schumann's  '  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose/ 
Macfarren's  'Joseph'  and  'John  the  Baptist/ 
Stainer's  'Daughter  of  Jainis,'  Bamett's  'An- 
cient Mariner/  Sullivan's  'Martyr  of  Antioch/ 
and  Parry's  'Prometheus  Unbound':  by  the 
Philharmonic,  Beethoven's  'Choral  Fantasia,' 
Cherubini's  'Requiem  in  C  minor/  Schubert's 
'Song  of  Miriam/  Spohr's  'Fall  of  Babylon/ 
Bennett's'  Womanof  Samaria/  and  Schumann's 
'  Paradise  and  the  Peri .'  In  1800,  shortly  after 
Sir  John  Stainer's  appointment  as  Professor, 
the  societies  were  all  amalgamated  under  the 
title  of  'Choral  and  Philharmonic/  conducted 
successively  by  Dr.  J.  V.  Roberts  (1800),  Mr. 
F.  Cunningham  Woods  (1803),  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Betjemann  (1805).  The  enlarged  resources 
enabled  a  wider  range  of  work  to  be  chosen, 
and  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence 
the  combined  Society  gave  Mozart's  Requiem, 
Sullivan's  '  (Golden  Legend,'  DvoHUc's  'Stabat 
Bfater*  and '  Spectre's  Bride,'  and  Parry's 'Judith' 
and  '  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens.'  In  1806  the  Oxford 
Bach  Choir  was  founded  under  the  conductor- 
ship  of  Dr.  Harwood,  and  soon  indicated  its 
distinctive  character  by  performances  of  the 
Christmas  Oratorio,  the  St.  John  Passion,  and 
the  Cantata  'My  Spirit  was  in  heaviness.'  In 
1001  Dr.  H.  P.  Allen  came  to  Oxford  as  organist 
of  New  College,  and  was  at  once  appointed  con- 
ductor both  of  the  Bach  Choir  and  of  the  Choral 
and  Philharmonic  Society.  Since  then  the  two 
institutions  have  worked  together  in  entire 
accord,  retaining  their  separate  committees  and 
their  separate  oiganisation,  but  uniting  their 
forces  in  the  concert-room.  Among  the  works 
w&ich  they  have  given  during  the  last  eight 
years  may  be  mentioned  Bach's  St.  Bfatthew 
Passion  and  B  minor  Mass,  Beethoven's  Choral 
Fantasia,  Choral  Symphony,  and  Mass  in  D, 
Brahms's  'Song of  Destiny," N&nie,'  'Begmb- 
nissgesang,'  and  'Requiem,'  Verdi's  'Stabat 
Mater,'  Parry's '  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens,'  'The  Glo- 
ries of  our  Blood  and  State,'  and  'Job,'  Walker's 
'Hymn  to  Dionysus,'  and  Harwood's  'As  by  the 
streams  of  Babylon.' 

The  membership  of  all  these  societies  has 
been  open  alike  to  the  University  and  the 
Town,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Oxford 
Orchestral  Society,  which  was  brought  to  a  high 
pitch  of  efficiency  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  and,  after  his 
departure  from  Oxford,  maintained  successively 
by  Dr.  Harwood  and  Dr.  Allen.  Besides  these 
there  are  two  Chamber-music  societies  which, 
except  under  special  conditions,  are  restricted 
to  members  of  the  University.  The  first  in- 
ception of  the  Oxford  Musical  Club  may  be 
traced  to  the  informal  music  meetings  held  in 
the  rooms  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry  when  he  was  an 
undergraduate  at  Exeter  College,  its  actual 
foundation  is  due  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd  (then 
scholar  of  Hertford  College)  who  became  its 
first  President  In  1872.      For  some  time  the 


concerts  were  given  mainly  by  members  of  the 
Club  —  often  with  a  professional  violinist  to 
lead  the  quartet ;  then  the  professional  element 
was  gradually  increased  until  it  took  a  pre- 
ponderating share  in  the  performance.  As  an 
ofiFset  to  this  the  Oxford  Musical  Union  was 
founded  in  1884  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Mee,  with  the 
object  of  providing  for  its  members  a  larger 
opportunity  of  ensemble-playing  in  practice 
and  performance:  and  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  two  societies  is  a  plear  indication  that 
the  University  has  ample  room  for  both.  In 
addition  to  its  own  weekly  meetings  the 
Musical  Club  established  in  1801  a  series  of 
Public  Classical  concerts,  partly  of  Chamber 
music,  partly  of  Orchestral,  which  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day  with  unabated  success. 
Youngest,  but  not leastsignificant,of  University 
Societies  is  the  Oriana,  founded  in  1007  for  the 
discussion  of  problems  in  musical  history  and 
criticism.  It  is  already  doing  good  service, 
both  in  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  in  the 
development  of  taste. 

A  special  place  in  the  history  of  Oxford  Music 
must  be  assigned  to  the  Sunday  evening  concerts 
which  have  been  given  since  1885  in  the  Hall 
of  Balliol  College.  They  were  founded  by  Mr. 
John  Farmer,  on  his  appointment  as  organist 
of  Balliol,  and  soon  attained  a  popularity 
which  they  well  merited  by  their  excellent 
programmes  and  their  high  standard  of  per- 
formance. In  1802  the  direction  of  these 
concerts  was  shared  by  Dr.  Ernest  Walker, 
who  since  10(X)  has  had  the  entire  control  of 
them. 

During  the  last  half-century  many  Oxford 
collies  have  formed  separate  Musical  Societies, 
meeting  for  weekly  practice,  and  giving  at  least 
one  concert  a  year,  usually  in  the  Summer 
Term.  Some  of  these  societies  have  been  in- 
termittent, others  have  preserved  an  unbroken 
continuity,  all  alike  have  contributed  in  their 
measure  to  the  progress  of  University  Music. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  may  be  mentioned 
Magdalen  Ck>llege,  whose  Madrigal  concert  on 
the  evening  of  the  Encoenia  is  one  of  the 
musical  events  of  the  year;  Queen's  College, 
which  in  1873  set  the  example  of  performing 
a  cantata  and  for  whose  concerts  music  has 
often  been  specially  written  by  English  com- 
posers; New  College,  which  has  now  reached 
a  standard  of  performance  equal  to  that  of  any 
University  Society;  Exeter  Collie  and  Keble 
College,  which  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  have  maintained  a  steady  level  of  good 
and  interesting  work. 

The  present  state  of  Oxford  music  may  briefly 
be  summarised  as  follows.  There  are  two  chief 
Choral  Societies,  the '  Choral  and  Philharmonic' 
and  the  'Bach  Choir,'  which  usually  act  in 
cooperation  with  each  other.  Every  week 
during  Term  there  are  two  good  performances 
of  Chamber  music  (mainly  by  professional 
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players)  on  Sundays  at  Balliol  College  and  on 
Tuesdays  at  the  Musical  Club.  Fortnightly 
concerts  of  the  same  kind  are  given  by  the 
Ladies'  Musical  Society,  which  has  recently 
been  founded  on  the  lines  of  the  Musical  Club, 
and  which  is  a  tenant  of  its  rooms.  The 
Musical  Union  affords  to  its  members  a  full 
opportunity  of  ensemble  practice,  and  gives  on 
Wednesday  evenings,  during  Term,  Chamber 
concerts  in  which  the  members  take  part.  The 
Orchestral  Spdety  now  forms  the  staple  of  the 
Public  Classical  Concerts,  and  is  progressing 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Orchestra  in  Oxford.  There  is  an  Essay  society 
which  meets  two  or  three  times  a  Term  for  the 
discussion  of  musical  problems.  And  every 
Summer  Term  there  are  five  or  six  College 
Concerts  arranged  for  visitors  to  the  Eights  or 
to  Commemoration. 

The  musical  policy  of  Oxford  is  and  ought 
to  be  mainly  Conservative.  A  large  part  of  its 
function  is  to  train,  during  the  four  years  of 
residence,  a  sound  and  healthy  musical  taste 
which  may  be  trusted  to  broaden  and  develop 
later  on.  But  while  it  lays  its  principal  stress 
on  the  gje&t  classics  it  is  fully  alive  to  mod- 
em tendencies  and  keenly  interested  in  the 
ideal  which  they  pursue.  The  Club,  for  in- 
stance, has  given  frequent  performances  of 
modem  chamber  music,  from  the  Neo-Russians 
to  Strauss  and  Debussy,  and  has  always  been 
glad  to  welcome  the  works  of  the  younger 
English  composers.  No  doubt  there  is  room 
for  further  advance,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
talent  and  activity,  and  the  outlook  is  certainly 
encouraging.  w.  h.  h^* 

[The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Musical  Club  was 
founded  In  1900;  its  premises  are  at  Leicester 
Square  (the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Re3molds), 
where  fortnightly  meetings  for  chamber  music 
are  held.  The  members  number  360.    The  first 
president.  Dr.  Joachim,  was  succeeded  at  his 
death  by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.] 
UI.  Edinbusgh.  —  The  germ  of  the  first 
students' musicalsociety  established  in  Scotland 
is  traceable  to  a  'University  Amateur  Concert' 
of  Feb.   1867,   'given  by  the  Committee  of 
Edinburgh  University  Athletic  Club,  the  per- 
formers oonsistingof  members  of  the  University, 
assisted  by  the  Professors  of  Music,  by  amateurs 
of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and  by  members  of 
St.  Cecilia  Instrumental  Society.'    The  follow- 
ing winter  the  Association  was  oiganlsed,  and  in 
1868,  1809,  and  1870  concerts  were  held.     An 
arrangement  having  been  made  for  elementary 
instruction  to  members  deficient  in  previous 
trsining,  the  society  was  recognised  as  a  Univer- 
Bty  institution  by  an  annual  grant  of  £10  from 
the  Senatus.     But  its  ntunerical  strength  was 
weak,  and  at  a  conmiittee  meeting  in  Nov.  1870 
it  was  resolved  'to  let  the  society,  so  far  as 
active  work  was  concerned,  fall  into  abeyance 
for  the  session  of  1870-7l|  in  consideration  of 


the  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  work  from 
want  of  encouragement  from  the  students.'  In 
thewinterof  1871  theProfessorof  Music,  warmly 
supported  by  some  of  his  colleagues,  was  able  to 
get  the  matter  more  under  his  control,  and  he 
was  elected  president  and  honorary  conductor. 
The  main  object  of  the  Society,  as  stated  in 
the  rules,  'is  the  encouragement  and  promotion 
amongst  students  of  the  practical  study  of 
choral  music'  After  the  reoiganisation  of  1871 
considerable  impetus  was  given  to  the  matter. 
Lateryears  have  brought  increased  success,  both 
as  to  annual  concerts  and  as  to  niunbers,  which 
in  five  years  rose  from  64  to  236,  the  average 
nimiber  being  some  200.  h.  s.  o. 

After  Sir  Herbert  Oakeley's  resignation  of 
the  Chair  of  Music  in  1890,  the  Musical  Society 
passed  through  one  or  two  sessions  of  adversity ; 
but  in  1892,  when  the  University  opened  its 
doors  to  women  students,  the  Society  was 
reorganised  as  a  mixed  choir,  with  Professor 
Niecks  as  President.  Since  1900  they  have 
given  their  annual  choral  concert  in  the 
M'Ewan  Hall  under  the  conductorship  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Moonie.  c.  o.  K. 

IV.  Dublin.  —  The  University  of  Dublin 
Choral  Society,  likemany  other  similar  Societies, 
originated  with  a  few  lovers  of  music  among  the 
students  of  the  College  who  met  weekly  in  the 
rooms  of  one  of  their  number '  for  the  practice 
of  part-singing.  They  then  obtained  permission 
to  meet  in  the  evening  in  the  College  Dining 
Hall,  where  an  audience  of  their  friends  was 
occasionally  assembled.  These  proceedings  ex- 
cited considerable  interest,  and  in  Nov.  1837 
the  Society  was  formally  founded  as  the 
'University  Choral  Society,'  a  title  to  which 
the  words  'of  Dublin'  were  afterwards  added 
when  the  rightsof  membership  were  extended  to 
graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  [Tbimitt 
College,  Dublin,  vol.  v.  p.  153.] 

In  1837  the  amount  of  printed  music  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  a  vocal  association  was  small. 
The  cheap  editions  of  oratorios,  masses  and 
cantatas  were  not  commenced  until  nine  years 
later,  and  it  was  not  until  1842  that  the 
publication  of  Hullah's  'Part  Music'  supplied 
choral  societies  with  compositions  by  the  best 
masters.  The  Society,  therefore,  for  some  time 
confined  its  studies  to  some  of  Handel's  best- 
known  works,  such  as  'Messiah,'  'Israel  in 
Bgypt,*  'Judas  Maccabaeus,'  'Jephtha,'  'Sam- 
son,' '  AcisandQalatea,'  and '  Alexander's  Feast,' 
Haydn's  'Creation'  and  'Seasons,'  Romberg's 
'Lay  of  the  Bell,'  and  Locke's  music  to  'Mac- 
beth' and  the  'Tempest.'  In  1845,  however, 
an  important  advance  was  made  by  the  per- 
formance, on  May  23,  of  Mendelssohn's  music 
to  'Antigone,'  which  had  been  produced  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre  in  the  preceding  January, 
and  from  that  time  forward  the  Society  has 
been  remarkable  for  bringing  before  its  mem- 
>  Mr.  Hereoles  H.  Q.  MaeDoniieO. 
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bera  uid  friends  every  workof  merit  within  its 
poirera  of  p«f onnojiDe. 

Hr.  Joeeph  Robinson  lield  the  office  of  eon- 
ductor  from  the  foundntion  of  ttie  Society  until 
1847,  whan  he  ledgned  and  was  nicoeeded  by 
Dr.,  afterwords^r  Robert  P.  Stewart,  on  whose 
deathinlSM  the  present  oonduotor,  Hr.  Ch&riea 
Q.  Harchiuit,  Mus.B.,  was  appointed. 

The  following  list  shows  the  larger  works 
(ni^ny  of  them  frequently  repeated)  which  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  above  have  been 
performed  at  the  Society's  concerts.  SevereJ 
large  selections  from  operas  oontsining  a  choral 
element  have  been  given,  as  Moiart's  '  Ido- 
meneo,'  'ZauberBote,'  and  'Don  Oiovanni,' 
Weber's  '  Der  Frdschiiti '  and '  Oberon,'  etc. ;  — 


For  many  years  the  old-fashioned  regulations 
compelled  the  Society  to  employ  only  the 
choriBters  of  the  Cathedrals  for  the  treble  parte 
inthe  chorus,  and, onoccastons when  boys'  voices 
wera  inadequate,  to  give  its  concerts  outside  the 
college  walls,  but  in  1870  permlseion  was  gran  ted 
toadmit  ladies  as  asaociates,  and  since  that  time 
they  liave  taken  part  in  the  oonoerts  of  the 

The  Society  meets  weeltly  for  practice  from 
November  to  June,  and  usually  gives  three 
eoncerts  during  the  season. 

In  1903  an  amateur  orchestra  was  formed  In 
connection  with  the  Society  by  Mr.  Harchant, 
the  conductor.  Weekly  meetings  of  this  band 
are  held  for  practice  of  the  music  to  he 
played  at  the  Society's  concerts.  In  addition 
to  the  accompaniment  to  the  choral  worits,  the 
band  gives  performances  of  orchestral  works. 
They  have  already  played  Moiart's  Q  minor,  E 
flat  and  Jupiter  Symphonies,  Schubert's  tragia 
Symphony,  and  some  smaller  works,  o.  a.  c.  ; 
revised  by  l.  m'o.  l.  d. 

UP  BOW.  See  UiXBD  Bowimos,  vol.  ill. 
p.  2aa. 

UPPER  PARTIALS.     The  higher  or  more 


UBHAN 

acute  partial  tones.  See  Ovibtonm  and 
Pabtui.  Tones. 

UPRIGHT  PIANOFORTE.  Beo  Pi*mo- 
roBTB,  voL  iii,  pp.  726-7,  etc. 

URBANI.     [See  Vaixktini.] 

URBANI,  PiKTHO,  was  bom  In  Milan  in 
1749,  and  obtained  in  that  dt?  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music.  He  appears  to  have  been  an 
excellent  theoretical  musician,  and  bis  singing 
was  considered  good  and  tasteful.  He  came  to 
London,  but  about  1780  made  his  way  into 
Scotland.  In  Glasgow  he  resided  three  years, 
singing  Scottish  songs,  and  in  1784  he  was  in 
Edinburgh,  being  engaged  at  the  St.  Cecilia 
Hall  Concerts.  He  waa  eminent  as  a  teacher, 
and  his  arrangements  of  the  vocal  meiodiee  of 
Scotland  were  much  admired.  Between  1782 
and  1804  he  issued  six  folio  books  of  his 
arrangements  of  Scottish  songs,  and  tbeae  are 
remarkaUe  tor  being  the  first  to  have  opening 
and  coDcluding  symphonies,  and  elaborate  ao- 
eompaniments  which  mnptoy  two  violins,  viola, 
and  pianoforte. 

The  books  werededicatedtodiCferentSeottiali 
ladies  of  title,  and  some  of  the  poetry  was  by 
Bums,  who  knew  and  esteemed  the  musician. 
Atiout  1796-96  Urbanl  entered  into  a  music- 
selling  and  publishing  business,  and  the  firm  of 
Urbani  and  Liston  was  at  10  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh,  until  about  1808-9.  It  was  then 
brolcenup,  andUrbani's  booluof  Scottish  song 
were  reissued  by  other  firms.  He  attempted  to 
introduce  Handel's  Oratorios  to  the  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  public,  but  this  entailed  heavy 
losses,  and  with  the  failure  of  his  music  business 
Urbaiu  retired,  brolceu  in  health  and  fortune, 
to  Dublin.  Be  died  there,  in  South  Cumber- 
land Street,  in  poverty,  leaving  his  widow 
destitute.  Two  of  his  operas  were  perfoimed  in 
Dublin,  vis.:  'II  Famace'  and  'II  TrioofO 
di  Clelia.'  p.  K. 

URHAN,  Chrbtibn,  bom  Feb.  16,  1790,  at 
Montjoie,  near  Ajx-ls^Oiapelie,  was  the  son  of 
a  violiiUEt.  He  early  showed  great  taste  for 
music,  and  while  still  untaught  began  tocomposo 

piano.  The  Empress  Josepliine  happening  to 
hearhimat  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  was  so  struck  with 
his  precocious  talent  that  she  brought  him  to 
Paris,  and  specially  mjommended  him  to  Lesueur. 
The  composer  of  'Lee  Bardes'  was  then  at  the 
height  of  blapopularity  bothwithtbe  public  and 
the  Court,  and  his  countenance  was  of  as  much 
service  to  Urban  aa  his  lessons  In  composition. 
UrfaanenteredtheordiaBtraot  theOp#rainl816, 
was  promoted  first  to  a  place  among  the  first 
violins,  and  finally,  on  Bailiot's  retirement 
(1831),  to  that  of  first  violio-soio.  As  a  concert- 
player  he  made  his  mark  as  one  of  the  foremost 
violinists  of  the  day  with  Hayseder's  brilliant 
Oompositions,  which  be  was  the  fint  t<)  introduce 
in  Paris.  He  was  frequently  heard  at  the  con- 
certs du  Conservatoire,  of  which  he  was  one  of 


URHEEN 
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the  originaton,  and  where  hie  perfonnanoes  on 
the  viola  and  the  vide  d'amour  ezdted  great 
attention.  He  also  contributed  to  the  saccees 
of  the  memorable  evenings  for  chamber-music 
founded  by  Baillot,  and  of  FiMs  Concerts 
historiques.  Urban  had  studied  all  instnunents 
played  with  the  bow,  and  could  play  the  violin 
withfourstringSy  thefive-and-four-stringed  viola 
and  the  viole  d'amour,  in  each  case  preserving 
the  characteristic  quality  of  tone.  He  had  a 
particular  method  of  tuning,  by  which  he  pro- 
duced varied  and  striking  effects  of  tone. 
Charmed  with  his  talent  and  originality,  and 
anxious  to  turn  to  account  his  power  of  bowing 
andknowledgeof  effect,  Meyerbeerwrote for  him 
the  famous  viole  d'amoursolo  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  the  tenor  air  in  the  first  act  of  the 
'Huguenots.' 

Short  in  stature,  and  with  no  personal  attrac- 
tions, Uiiian  dressed  like  a  clergyman,  and  was 
looked  upon,  not  without  reason,  as  an  eccentric ; 
but  his  religion  was  untainted  by  bigotry,  and 
he  was  kind  and  charitable.  He  pushed  his 
asoeticiam  so  far  as  to  take  but  one  meal  a  day, 
often  of  bread  and  radishes;  and  during  the 
thirty  years  he  sat  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Op^ra, 
either  from  religious  scruples,  or  fear  of  being 
flhockedat  the  attitudesof  the  bailerine,  he  never 
once  glanced  at  the  stage.  Aa  a  composer  he 
aimed  at  combining  new  forms  with  sunplidty 
of  ideas.  He  left  two  string  quintets;  two  quin- 
tets for  tbree  violas,  violoncello,  double-bass, 
and  dnmos  ad  lib,;  PF.  pieces  for  two  and  four 
hands;  and  melodies  for  one  and  two  voices,  in- 
cluding a  romance  on  two  notes  only,  all  pub- 
fished  by  Richault,  and  now  almost  unprocur- 
able. Urhan  styled  all  his  music  'romantic'  He 
died  after  a  long  and  painful  illness  at  Belleville 
(Paris),  Nov.  2, 1845.  Urhan  was  godfather  to 
Julius  Stockhausen  the  singer.  o.  c. 

URHEEN,  the  Chinese  fiddle,  consists  of  a 
small  circular  block  of  wood  hollowed  out 
and  covered  at  one  end  with  the  skin  of  a 
serpent,  forming  the  'belly'  or  sounding-board. 
The  two  strings  (usually  of  silk)  are  tuned  in 
the  interval  of  a  fifth  from  each  other.  The 
hairs  of  the  bow  pass  under  the  strings,  and 
as  the  strings  are  close  together  the  chief 
difficulty  of  the  novice  is  to  learn  to  press 
the  bow  squarely  on  one  string  without  touch- 
ing the  other.  Tradescant  Lay  (7*^  Chinese 
OM  They  Are,  London,  1841)  says  that:  'Out 
of  this  wretched  thing  performers  contrive 
sometimes  to  draw  sounds  of  great  brilliancy, 
80  that  I  have  heartily  wished  them  a  better 
tool  for  their  pains.'  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  Urheen  or  of  any  kind  of  fiddle  in  the 
Chinese  sacred  books  which  record  the  teach- 
ing and  doings  of  Confucius.  The  instrument 
doubtless  came  into  China  from  Lidia  with 
the  Buddhist  religion  during  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  and  shares,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
with  the  ancient  ^gjrptian  nefe,  or  nofref  the 


honour  of  being  the  ancestor  of  all  western  bow- 
instruments.    See  Violin  Family,     e.  h.  a. 

URIO,  FsANCBSco  Antonio,  a  Milanese  com- 
poser of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  title 
of  his  first  ^  published  work,  of  which  there  are 
copies  in  the  Library  of  the  Liceo  Musicale  of 
Bologna,  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  the 
British  Museum,  etc.,  is  as  follows:  — 

Motetti  di  Concerto  a  due,  tie  e  quattro  voci.  oon- 
violini.  e  aeasa.  Opera  prima.  Composti  e  Dedi- 
cati  all'  Eminentiuimo  e  Reverendisnmo  Preneipe 
U  aignor  Cardinale  Pietro  Ottoboni  ...  da  Fran- 
cesc' Antonio  Urio  da  Milano  Minore  Conventualei 
Maestro  di  Cappella  nelP  Insisne  Basilica  de'  Santi 
Dodid  ApoBtoh  di  Roma.  In  Roma  mdcxc  neUa 
Stamperia  di  Gio.  Giaoomo  Komarek,  Boemo.  etc 

Between  this  date  and  that  of  his  second 
work — also  contained  in  the  Bologna  Library 

—  he  had  migrated  from  Rome  to  Venice,  and 
was  chapel  master  of  the  church  of  the  Frari. 

Salmi  ooncertati  a  trb  vod  con  Violini  &  bene- 
pladto  del  Padre  Franoesoo  Antonio  Urio  Maestro 
di  Cappella  nella  Chieea  dei  Frari  di  Venetia.  Opera 
Seoonoa  dedicata  ail'  Eooellenia  del  signer  Don 
Filippo  Antonio  Splnola  Colonna,  Duca  del  Testo 
Gentilhuomo  deUa  Camera  di  S.  M.  Cattolioa.  suo 
Generale  della  Cavaleria  nello  State  di  Milano,  e 
Casteilano  del  Castel  Nuovo  di  Napoli,  etc.  In 
Bologna  per  Martino  Silvani,  1007.  etc. 

M.  Arthur  Pougin,  in  his  Supplement  to 
F^tis's  Biograj^ie,  states  that  Urio  wrote  a 
Cantata  di  camera  (1096),  and  two  oratorios, 
'Sansone  accecato  da'  Filistri'  (1701)  and 
'Maddalena  convertita'  (1706),  for  Ferdinand 
de'  Medici,  Prince  of  Tuscany;  but  neither 
the  authority  for  the  statement  nor  the  place 
where  the  works  are  to  be  found  can  now  be 
ascertained.  A  'Tantum  ergo'  for  soprano 
solo  and  figured  bass  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  a  name- 
less oratorio  is  at  Modena.  Urio's  most  im- 
portant known  work,  however,  is  a  Te  Deum  for 
voices  and  orchestra^  which  owes  its  interest, 
not  only  to  its  own  merits  which  are  consider- 
able, but  to  the  fact  that  Handel  used  it  largely,* 
taking,  as  his  custom  was,  themes  and  passages 
from  it,  principally  for  his  Dettingen  Te  Deum 
(10  numbers),  and  also  for  'Saul'  (0  numbers), 
'Israel  in  Egypt'  (1  ditto),  and  'L'AUegro' 
(1  ditto). 

Of  this  work  three  MSS.  are  known  to  be 
in  existence.  (1)  In  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  which  is  inscribed  'John 
Stafford  Smith,  a.d.  1780.     Te  Deum  by  Urio 

—  a  Jesuit  of  Bologna.  Apud  1682.'  Over  the 
Score:  'Te  Deum.  Urio.  Con  due  Trombe, 
due  Oboe,  Violini  &  due  Viole  obligati  A  Fagotto 
a  6  Vod.'  (2)  In  the  British  Museum  (Add. 
MS.  31,478),  'Te  Deum  Laudamus  con  due 
Trombe,  due  Oboe  et  Violini,  et  due  '  Viole  obli- 
gati.    Del  Padre  Frafioo  Uria  (sic)  Bolognese.' 
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This  title  is  followed  by  a  note  in  ink,  ap- 
parently in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Sever,  Fellow  of  AU  Souls,  Oxford,  and  a 
collector  of  music  in  the  18th  centuiy:  — 

This  curious  score  was  transcribed  from  an  Italian 
Copy  in  the  Collection  of  Dr.  Samuel  Howard,  M us. 
D.,  organist  of  St.  Bride's,  and  St.  Clement's  Danes. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Handel,  who  has  bor- 
rowed from  hence  several  Verses  in  the  Dettingen 
Te  Deum,  as  well  as  some  other  passages  in  the 
Oratorio  of  Saul.     T.  B. 

This  copy  was  written  by  John  Anderson,  a 
Chorister  of  St.  Paul's  1781.     Pri.  U  8s.  Od, 

Above  this  in  pencil,  in  another  hand :  — 

In  the  copy  purchased  by  J.  W.  Callcott  at  the 
sale  of  Warren  Home,  the  date  is  put  at  1661.' 

(3)  The  copy  just  mentioned  as  having  been 
sold  at  Warren  Home's  sale  came  into  the 
possession  of  M.  Schoelcher  (as  stated  in  a  note 
by  Joseph  Warren  on  the  fly-leaf  of  No.  2),  and 
is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Conservatoire  at 
Paris.  It  is  an  oblong  quarto,  with  no  title- 
page,  but  bearing  above  the  top  line  of  the 
score  on  page  1,  'Te  Deum,  Urio,  1660.'  The 
following  notes  are  written  on  the  fly-leaves  of 
the  volume:*  — 

[Page  1.]    Edm  :  T :  Warren  Home.    3.  13.  6. 

• 

N.B.  —  Mr.  Handel  was  much  indebted  to  this 
author,  as  plainly  appears  by  his  Dettingen  Te 
Deum,  likewise  a  Duett  in  Julius  Cssar,  and  a 
movement  in  Saul  for  Carillons,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

J.  W.  Callcott,  May  16,  1797. 

Vincent  Novello.     May  day,  1839. 
69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square. 

There  was  another  cop:^  of  this  extremely  rare 
and  curious  Composition  in  the  Collection  of  Mr. 
Bartleman,  at  whose  death  it  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Greatorex.  At  the  sale  of  the  musical  Library  of 
Mr.  Greatorex  the  MS.  was  bought  by  Charles 
Hatchett,  Esg.,  9  Belle  Vue  House,  Chelsea,  in 
whose  possession  it  still  remains. 

V.  NoveUo,  1832. 

This  copy  was  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mrs.  Stokes 
on  the  death  of  my  beloved  friend  Charles  Stokes  in 
April  1829.     V.  N. 


[Page  2.1     Handel  has  borrowed  these  from  Urio's 

Te  Deum  as  they  arise: 
Welcome,  mighty  King 

Saul. 

The  youth  inspir'd 

The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war 

do. 

Israel  in  Egypt. 

All  the  Earth 

Te  Deum. 

To  Thee  Cherubin 

do. 

Also  the  Holy  Ghost 

do. 

To  Thee  all  angels 

do. 

Our  fainting  courage 

Saul. 

Battle  Symphony 
Thou  diast  open 

do. 

TeDeum. 

Thou  sittest  at  the  right  hand 

do. 

O  fatal  consequence  of  rage 

Saul. 

O  Lord,  in  Thee 

Te  Deum. 

We  praise  Thee 

do. 

And  we  worship 

do. 

Day  by  day 
Sweet  bird 

do. 

Allegro. 

Saul. 

I  believe  that  this  curious  list  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Bartieman.4 

The  *  Italian  copy,'  which  was  first  Handel's 

>  More  accuratdy  1660,  thou^  tbat  date  Is  taken  by 
Eltner  (probwly  riiditiyj  as^lndleatlng  the  year  of  the 


oomDoser'B  birth,  not  thai  of  his  compositions. 
^_  •  I  owe  these  nota  to  the  klndnesB  of  '- 
Chougiiet,  keeper  of  the  Musse  of  the  Ooi 


to  the  klndnesB  of  my  friend.  M.  G. 
-  .- — *_  .T  .^    '■-inservatolre. 


Chouguet,  keeper  or  the  Musse  of  the  Oonservatoire. 

.    s  Tills  note  appears  to  be  In  error,  as  Bartleman's  copy 

Is  spoken  of  Just  oetore  ss  bcuig  a  distinct  one  from  tnu. 


and  then  Dr.  Howard's,  if  not  that  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  (which  is  certainly  in 
an  Italian  hand),  has  vanished  for  the  present. 

The  Te  D^um  was  published  by  Dr.  Chry- 
sander  (from  what  original  the  writer  does  not 
know),  as  No.  5  of  his  'Denkmaler'  of  Handel 
(Bergedorf ,  1 871 ) .  It  has  been  examined  chiefly 
in  its  connection  with  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum 
by  Prof.  E.  Prout,  in  the  Monthly  Musical 
Record  for  Nov.  1871,  and  we  recommeod 
every  student  to  read  the  very  interestins 
analysis  there  given.  o. 

URQUHART,  Thomas,  an  early  London 
violin-maker,  who  worked  in  the  reign  of  Chariea 
II.  The  dates  on  his  violins  are  chiefly  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties.  The  model  superfidally 
resembles  Gasparo  da  Salo ;  it  is  high,  straight, 
and  flat  in  the  middle  of  the  belly,  and  has  a 
rigid  and  antique  appearance.  The  comers  have 
but  little  prominence.  The  soimd-holes  are '  set 
straight,'  and  terminate  boldly  in  circles,  the 
inner  members  being  so  far  carried  on  and  in> 
trovertedthatthe  straight  cut  in  each  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  fiddle.  This  is  Urquhart's  dis- 
tinctive characteristic.  The  purfling  is  narrow, 
coarse,  and  placed  very  near  the  edge.  The 
violins  are  found  of  two  azes ;  those  of  the  laiiger 
size  would  be  very  useful  chamber  instruments 
but  for  the  height  of  the  model,  which  renders 
them  somewhat  unmanageable.  The  varnish,  of 
excellentquality  ('  equal  to  that  on  many  Italian 
instruments,'  says  Mr.  Hart),  is  sometimes 
yellowish  brown,  sometimes  red.  [Urquhart  is 
considered  to  have  been  a  Scotsman ;  he  made 
flutes  as  well  as  violins,  and  one  of  his  flutes 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Qlen  of  Edinburgh.  Edward  Pamphilon, 
a  London  violin-maker,  on  London  Bridge, 
about  1680-90,  is  said  to  have  been  his  pupil. 
F.  K.]  E.  J.  p. 

USE.  The  name  given  to  any  special  group 
of  rites  or  ceremonies  belonging  to  a  particular 
church.  Fundamentally  all  the  Western  Latin 
Services  are  the  same;  but  local  differences, 
both  in  rite  and  ceremony,  naturally  arose,  and 
in  the  13th  century  these  crystallised  into 
orderly  Uses.  Thus  in  England  many  dioceses 
other  than  that  of  Salisbury  adopted  the  ways 
of  that  Cathedral,  or  in  other  words  followed 
Sarum  Use.  Similarly  in  the  North  York 
Use  was  popular,  and  in  the  West  the  Use  of 
Hereford.  Abroad  a  similar  state  of  things 
prevailed ;  Rome  had  its  Use,  but  it  was  in  the 
main  a  local  or  at  most  an  Italian  Use,  while 
elsewhere  in  France,  Germany,  etc.,  diocesan 
Uses  preserved  their  local  distinctions.  At 
the  Reformation  a  desire  for  uniformity  in  all 
quarters  alike  altered  this.  In  England  the 
local  Uses  were  superseded  by  'The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  .  .  .  according  to  the  Use 
of  the  Church  of  England':  while  abroad 
after  the  Council  of  Trent  the  reformed  Roman 
Use  was  widely  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of 


UT 

tbe  local  Uaea.  The  Old  Religious  Ordera  had 
Uaea  of  their  own;  the  FnndBcuiH  were  in- 
strumental in  foimiug  and  dieseminating  the 
Roman  Use,  and  even  Sifter  the  Tridentine 
reroim  the  Old  Religious  Orders  Icept  their 
own  Uses.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
FivDce  labelled  agaioat  the  uniformity,  and  a 
new  mt  of  French  diocesan  Ubbb  grew  up  which 
were  only  with  difficulty  suppressed  when 
tbe  pendulum  again  swung  baclf  in  the  direc- 
tion of  uniformity  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century. 

At  the  present  time  the  Roman  Use  prevails 
almost  through  the  whole  of  the  Weet  where 
the  LAtin  Services  are  in  use;  and  revisions 
both  of  the  text  and  of  the  music  which  are  in 
pn^rem  under  the  guidance  of  the  Vatican 
will  no  doubt  tend  to  make  this  uniformity  of 
Dae  all  the  more  generml  and  the  more  satls- 
fac&ry;  though  the  ancient  Orders  (which 
have  been  foremost  in  the  work  of  revision) 
will  no  doubt  retain  their  own  Uses:  and  still 
more  the  Uniat  Churches  of  the  East,  Armen- 
ians, Syrians,  Greeks,  etc.,  who,  while  in  com- 
munion with  Rome,  use  a  language  and  a  rite 
other  than  Latin.  The  English  Frayer-Book 
haa  similarly  disneminated  'the  Use  of  the 
Church  of  England'  throughout  the  world. 
This  Use,  though  very  definite  as  far  as  rite 
and  ceremonial  go,  ta  not  specific  on  the  dde  of 
music  pure  and  simpla,  for  no  official  mudo 
is  spedfied  in  conjunction  with  it  as  the  old 
plain-aoDg  Is  specified  In  the  case  of  the  I^atin 
Usea.  Recently  the  Vatican  baa  iodsted  more 
strongly  than  ever  on  the  claim  of  this  plain- 
song  to  be  the  oSdal  ritual  musto  of  the 
Church,  though  not  to  tbe  exclusion  of  more 
modern  or  of  harmonised  mudc:  and  the 
result  ivill  be  the  banishing,  not  only  of  much 
unwortbymodem  music,  but  also  of  the  debased 
or  frmnkly  modem  plain-song  that  obtained 
cnneney  in  many  of  tbe  French  Uses,  and  has 
o  much  adopted  from  them  tor  English 
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UT.  Tbe  first  syllable  of  the  Ouldonlan  as- 
tern of  SolmisatioD,  afterwards  in  Italian  and 
English  songs  altered  to  Do.      Bee  Do,  Hexa- 

CBORD,   MrTATION,   BoL-Fa,   and   SoLllISATION. 

UTRECHT.  The  Collegium  Husicum  Ultra- 
Jcctlnum,  or  Stads-Concert,  is  the  second  oldest 
musical  Society  In  the  Netherlands,  If  not  In 
Europe.  It  was  founded  on  Jan.  1, 1631,  forty 
years  after  the  St.  CaectUa  Concert  of  Amhetm,  a 
•odety  which  is  still  In  existence.  The  Utrecht 
Collegium  originally  oonsisted  of  eleven  ama- 
teuts  belonging  to  the  beat  families  of  the  town, 
who  met  togetberevery  Saturday  eveni  ng  for  the 
practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  In 
oonrse  of  time  professioiud  musldans  were  en- 
gaged to  perform,  and  in  1721  friends  of  the 
members  and  pupils  of  the  professionals  were 
admitted.  InlTMtheSodetyfirstgtfvepublia 
oonovta;  dnce  1S30  these  have  been  under  the 


leadertdilp  of  a  conductor  paid  by  the  town.  At 

the  present  day  the  orchestra  consists  of  fifty- 
eight  members,  mostly  musicians  resident  In 
Utrecht,  but  including  a  few  artists  from  Am- 
sterdam and  amateurs.  At  least  five  concerts 
are  given  by  the  Society  every  winter,  each  pro- 
gramme being  repeated  at  two  performances,  to 
the  first  of  which  only  gentlemen  are  admitted: 
the  coirespoading  '  Dames-Concert'  takes  place 
a  we«k  later.  By  a  mutual  arrangement  with 
the  similar  societies  at  Amsterdam,  the  Hague, 
Rotterdam  and  Amheim,  no  concerts  take  place 
on  the  same  evenings  in  any  of  these  towns,  so 
that  the  soloists — generally  one  vocalist  and  one 
instrumentalist — appear  alternately  at  concerts 
in  the  different  places.  The  concerts  are  given 
intheOebouwvoor  Kunsten  enWesenschappen ; 
the  average  attendance  is  from  600  to  800.  In 
1907  the  members  of  the  Society  numbered  132, 
and  there  are  221  subscribers  in  addition.  The 
present  director  is  Mr,  Wouter  Hutschanruyter, 
who  has  Giled  the  place  since  1904.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  260th anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Society  its  history  was  written  by 
Mr.  van  Riemsdijk.  His  work  is  entitled  Htt 
Stada-MundaxlUgit  U  Utrecht  (CoOtgium  Af  u- 
ticum  VUraiecHnum)  1631-1881.  Eaubijdrag» 
iol  de  geachiedtnU  dea  Toonkanat  m  NtderUmd 
(Utrecht,  ISSl).  w.  B.  t. 

UTTENDAL,  or  UTENTHAL,  Albxamdiib, 
a  Netherlander  by  birth,  is  first  heard  of  as  a 
boy-chorister  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  at  Prague.  In  lJi68  he  appears  aa 
dnger  in  the  Chapel  of  the  same  Archduke  at 
Innsbruck.  In  1673,  in  return  for  various 
compositions  dedicated  to  the  Archduke,  he 
received  the  title  of  court-composer  (Hofcom- 
ponist),  and  in  1679  or  earlier  was  appointed 
Vice.CapellmeiBter  with  certain  special  duties 
for  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  choir-boys. 
He  enjoyed  spedal  favour  with  the  Archduke, 
who  generously  assisted  him  In  the  publication 
of  his  works.  In  1580  he  was  offered,  but 
declined,  the  post  of  Capellmeister  to  the  8axon 
Court  at  Dresden,  vacant  by  tbe  death  of 
Antonio  Scandelli.  Uttendal's  own  death  took 
place.  Hay  8,  1681,  at  Innsbruck. 

His  works  were  all  published  at  Nuremberg, 
and  ore  as  follows:  — 


A  special  distinction  of  this  master  ts  said 
o  be  that  he  is  particularly  careful  in  the 
lotation  of  all  acddentals  in  his  works,  so 
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that  the  prindplee  deduced  from  hia  works 
afford  a  good  clue  to  the  right  application  of 
these  in  other  works  of  the  period.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  earliest  to  use  the  natural  Q  instead 
of  I  to  cancel  the  flat  t^.  Only  a  few  of  his 
works  have  appeared  in  modem  editions.  In 
the  fourth  volume  of  Proske's  'Musica  Divina^' 
there  is  a  musicianly  and  deeply  expressive 


setting  of  the  Psalm  Miserere,  eompoeed 
throughout  in  motet  style,  a  5,  in  six  divisioDs. 
In  Gommer's  collection'  Gdstliche  und  Weltliche 
Lieder  aus  den  xvi.-xvii.  Jahrhundert'  there 
are  three  German  secular  songs  a  A,  very 
melodlouSy  and  Mr.  Barclay  Squire  has  recently 
published  one  of  the  French  songs  a  4,  'Petite 
nymphe  folastre.'  j.  b.  m. 


Y 


TTAOCAJy  Nicola,  a  prolific  composer  of  Tt»- 
'  Uan  operas,  bom  at  Tolentino,  March  15, 
1790.  He  passed  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  his  life  at  Pesaro,  a  few  more  at  Rome  with 
the  view  to  the  law,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year  that  he  threw 
o£F  this,  and  took  lessons  of  Jannaconi  in  counter- 
point. In  1811  he  went  to  Naples  and  put  him- 
self under  Paisiello  for  dramatic  composition, 
and  there  wrote  a  couple  of  cantatas  and  some 
church  music.  In  1815  he  brought  out  his  first 
opera,  'I  solitari  di  Scozia,'  at  Naples.  The 
next  seven  years  were  passed  at  Venice,  each 
one  with  its  opera.  None,  however,  was  suffi- 
ciently successful,  and  he  therefore  took  up  the 
teaching  of  singing,  and  practised  it  in  Trieste 
and  in  Vienna.  In  1824  he  resumed  opera 
oomposition,  and  in  1825  wrote  amongst  several 
others  his  most  favourite  work,  'Giulietta  e 
Romeo,'  for  Naples.  In  1829  he  visited  Paris, 
and  stayed  there  two  years  as  a  singing-master 
in  great  popularity.  He  then  passed  a  short 
time  in  London,  and  In  1831  we  again  find  him 
writing  operas  in  Italy,  amongst  others  'Marco 
Visoonti '  and '  Giovanna  Grey '  —  the  latter  for 
MaUbran,  for  whose  death  in  1837  he  wrote  an 
elegiac  cantata.  [In  1833  and  1834  he  was 
again  in  London,  singing  occasionally  at  Lady 
Moigan's  and  elsewhere,  w.  r.  g.  f.]  In  1838 
he  succeeded  Basil!  as  head  and  principal  pro- 
fessor of  composition  of  the  Conservatorio  of 
Milan.  In  1844  he  left  his  active  duties, 
returned  to  Pesaro,  and  wrote  a  fresh  opera, 
'Viiginia,'  for  the  Argentina  Theatre,  Rome 
(1845).  It  was  his  last  work,  and  he  died  at 
Pesaro,  August  5,  1848.  His  works  contain 
fifteen  operas  besides  those  mentioned  above, 
twelve  Ariette  per  Camera  (Cramer,  London), 
and  a  Method  (Ricordi).  'Giulietta  e  Romeo' 
was  perfonned  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymar- 
ket,  London,  April,  10, 1832,  and  its  final  scene, 
with  the  beautiful  song,  'Ah,  se  tu  dormi,' 
was  often  substituted  for  the  last  act  of  Bellini's 
'Capuletti  ed  i  Montecchi.'  g. 

VACCARI,  Fban^is.  This  excellent  violin- 
ist was  bom  at  Modena  In  the  year  1775,  and 
died  in  Portugal,  sometime  after  1823.  Vaccari's 
talent  was  precocious,  for  he  began  to  play  the 
violin  at  the  age  of  five,  and  at  ten  he  studied 
under  Nardini  at  Florence;  three  years  later  he 
was  giving  concerts  at  Mentone,  and  here  it  was 
that  Pichl  induced  him  to  astomsh  his  auditors 
with  a  concerto  played  at  first  sight.  Following 
upon  this,  he  achieved  successes  at  Parma,  Pia- 
censa,  Verona,  Padua,  and  Venice,  after  which  he 
spent  some  years  at  Milan.  In  1804  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Court  Band  of  Spain, 
but  thetroubles  of  1808  brought  about  his  redg- 
nation.  He  toured  in  Spain  until  the  following 
year,  when  he  visited  Paris,  and  travelled  in  Qer- 
many.    In  1815  he  came  to  England.    He  also 


wenttoLisbonin  thesame  year,and  subsequently 
returned  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  appointed 
leader  of  the  royal  music.  He  was  again  in 
Paris  in  1823,  and  also  in  London,  where  he  was 
heard  at  the  Philarmonio  Concerts.  Vaccari's 
playing  was  tasteful,  pure  in  tone,  and  free  from 
tricks;  qualities  that  seem  to  have  won  him  the 
favour  of  the  London  critics  of  that  date.  He 
composedseveralpot-pourris  of  popular  airs,  for 
violin  and  piano ;  also  some  popular  variations 
for  the  same  instnunents,  on  'God  save  the 
King.'  An  'Aria'  by  him  for  soprano  was 
published  in  London  in  1814.  Gterber,  Neuea 
kistorisehr-biogra'phisehea  Lexikon;  Choron  et 
Fayolle,  Diet,  de  Mtu. ;  Dubouig,  The  Violin ; 
Mason  Clarke,  Diet,  of  Fiddlers;  F6Us,  Biog. 
dee  Mu8.  b.  h-a. 

VACHER  (or  Levacher),  Pierrb  Jean, 
violinist  and  composer,  bom  in  Paris,  August 
2,  1772,  died  there  in  1819.  At  eight  years 
of  age  he  began  his  violin  studies,  first  with 
Alfred  Monin,  and  then  with  Viotti.  When 
the  French  revolution  broke  out,  Vacher  — 
then  nineteen  years  of  age  —  went  to  Bordeaux 
and  became  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  there.  His  stay  in  Bordeaux  was 
brief,  however,  and  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  fulfilled  similar  duties  at  the  Th^tre  du 
Vaudeville,  and  made  several  of  his  tasteful  ro- 
mances popular  through  introducing  them  into 
the  theatrical  progranune.  From  the  Vaudeville 
he  went  totheTh^treFeydeau,and  from  thence 
to  the  Gp^ra  orchestra.  A  number  of  Vacher's 
trios  and  airs  were  published  in  Paris  by  Na- 
dermann,  Gaveaux,  Janet,  Frey,  and  Omont. 
Ch.oTonet¥ayo\\e,Diet.de8Mti8,;  F6tAB,Diet.dea 
Mue. ;  Mason  Clarke,  Diet,  of  Fiddlers,    e.  h-a. 

VACHON,  Pierre,  violinist  and  composer. 
Bom  at  Aries  in  1731;  died  in  Berlin  in  1802. 
The  foundation  of  his  education  as  a  violinist 
was  laid  in  his  native  town.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  went  to  Paris  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Chabran.  In  1758  he  was  heard  at  one  of  the 
Concerts  Spirituels  in  Paris,  in  a  concerto  of  his 
own.  According  to  the  contemporary  account 
of  the  concert  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  Vachon 
achieved  a  brilliant  success.  In  1761  he  was 
appointed  leader  of  the  Prince  de  Conti's  band. 
In  1772  he  was  in  London.  In  1784  he  toured 
in  (Germany,  where  the  Emperor  appointed 
him  director  of  the  Court  music.  He  re- 
mained in  this  post  until  superannuated  in 
1798,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension.  La  Borde 
{E8a<n  8ur  la  Musique,  tome  III.)  states  that 
Vachon  excelled  in  chamber  music.  He  wrote 
several  operas,  a  number  of  instrumental  pieces, 
quartets,  trios,  and  concertos  for  violin  and 
orchestra.  Most  of  these  were  published  by 
Chevardidre  in  Paris,  but  six  sonatas  for  violin 
and  bass  were  published  in  London  in  1770. 
La  Berde,  Eesai  aur  la  Mueique  ;  Gerber,  Neuee 
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hitloritA-inographUehei  Ltxiion;  Choron  et 
FByolle,  Diet,  de  Af  tu . ;  Hason  Clarlie,  Did. 
ofFiddUrt.  e.  h-a. 

VABTT,  Jacosob,  weu  a  nstive  of  Flanders. 
The  few  Facte  known  about  hi»  lito  are  soon 
told :  he  waa  in  the  service  of  Maximiliaa,  King 
oF  Bohemia, to  whom  be  acted  aa  ''chori  rourfci 
praetectUB,'  in  1 562,  the  year  that  hie  work  '  Mo- 
duIationesquiTtquevociun  (vulgo  motecta)  nun- 
cupate, aerenlaaimi  Bohemiae  Regis,  musicaruin 
modutaminum,  rectoris  celeberrimi,'  Venetiia 
•pud  Antonlum  Qardanum,  was  published  In 
two  volumes.  He  was  appointed  chief  Capell- 
metster  at  Vienna  on  December  1,  1564,  four 
montha  after  Maaimilian  II.  had  succeeded 
Ferdinand  as  Emperor.  He  rettJned  this  poet 
In  which  he  had  been  preceded  by  Jachet  Buus, 
until  hia  death  on  Jan.  8,  1567.  A  motet  in 
hiamemory, ' In  obitum  Jacobi  Vaet,'  by  Jacob 
Regnart,  'Defunctum  charites  vaetem  merore 
requi runt,' set  tor  seven  voice8,wa»publiehed  in 
1568,  in  the  fifth  and  last  volume  of  Pierre  Joan- 
nelhis'a  'Novua  Theaaunis,'  a  work  containing 
many  of  Vaet's  own  compositions,  notably  the 
great  'Te  Deiun '  set  for  eight  voices,  coDsiderad 
his  finest  production.  Both  this  work  and  the 
evlier  'Thesaurus  mustcus'  published  In  1564, 
show  Vaet  as  preeminently  a  Court  musician, 
for  among  the  iaige  number  of  his  motets  in- 
cluded in  these  votumea  are  compoaitiona  in 
honouroF  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. ;  of  Hajdmilian 
II. ;  of  Haximllian'atwo  sons,  Rudolf  and  Ernst ; 
of  Albert  Duke  of  Bavaria;  and  of  Queen 
Katherine  of  Poland ;  many  of  these  with  other 
motets  and  the  Te  Deum  have  been  reprinted 
by  Frani  Commer  (Coll.  op.  mua.  bat.,  vols.  2, 
4,  6,  and  9). 

Some  of  Vaet'a  sacred  oomposltians  were  in- 
cluded in  the  great  collection'  Evangelia  domin. 
et  feat,  dlerum,'  In  rix  volumes,  publiahed  at 
Ifurranberg,  1654-56,  and  in  the  four  volumes 
of  'Eeelea.  cant,  quatuor  vocum,'  published  by 
T^tman  Suaato  at  Antwerp,  1553;  four  are  in 
'  Novum  et  insigne  op.  mua. '  Noribergae,  155S ; 
three  motets  are  in  Dietrich  Gerlach'a'Tridnia 
sacra,' 1567;  othersarein'Iib.  II  auavetjucund. 
hann.,'  1568,  and  in  'Select,  sac.  cant.'  three 
booka,  published  in  1569.  The  usual  transcrip- 
tlons  of  these  vocal  compod^ns  into  tablature 
for  organ  or  lute  took  place ;  apecimens  are  to 
be  seen  in  Joh.  ROhling'B  'Tabulaturbuch,' 
1583,  and  in  Emanuel  Adrianaen's  'Pratum 
moalcum,'  1684. 

Only  two  secTilar  compoaitlons  can  be  Found 
to  balance  this  masa  of  sacred  music,  'Sansvoua 
nepuis'  in  '  Premier  livre  dea  chansons  a  quatre 
parties,'  Louvain  1554  and  1568,  and  'Amour 
leal'  in  the  finit  book  of  the  'Jardin  musical,' 
Antwerp,  1556. 

AIlusionB  to  Vaet'a  methods  of  eompoaitian 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  In  early  theoretical 
works.  Zacconl  (PTaOixa,  1592,  p.  4B)  refers  to 
the  introduction  of  'proportione  Imperfetta'  or 
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duple  time  Into  the  'Hymni'  of  'Jaoobo  Vaed, 
muslco  antioo  e  oelebrato.'  A  century  later 
Angelo  Berardi  (Misc.  musicBle,  ieS9,  p.  40) 
bases  his  conclusiaa  that  there  is  little  difference 
to  be  found  between  the  'cantilene  eccleaiaa- 
tiche  e  le  volgarl'  on  Ilia  examination  of  16tli- 
oentury  compositions  by  various  musician^ 
among  them  Jac.   Vaet. 

A  stray  little  bit  of  information  garnered  by 
Vander  Straeten  [Pay*  Bat,  i.  p.  120)  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  Vaet.  He  extracts 
it  from  '  Les  comptes  de  la  chAtelleiie  d'Ypres,' 
1499.  It  runs:  'Meester  Jean  Vaet  ende  Joos 
Qheeraerd,  pensionaris  van  Ypre,  was  ghe- 
presenteert  twee  kannenwyna,  van  XXXII 
stuuvers.'  Vander  Straeten  also  states  that  io 
the  Poemata  of  Franpiis  Haemus  published  at 
Antwerp,  1578.  ia  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Jae- 
ques  Vaaius,  first  Capellmeiater  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  doubtless  identical  with  Jacques 
Vaet;  thla  tenda  to  con&rm  Vaet'a  aupposed 
Flemish  nationality,  for  Haemus  devotes  many 
of  bis  poema  to  dwellers  in  Courtral  and  other 
towns  close  by.  Moreover  Quicciardini  (D«cr. 
dituttipaenbaati,  1567,  p.  29)  definitely  statea 
that  among  natlvemuaicianB'di  presente  vlvODO 
Giaches  de  Waet,  Giachetto  di  Berekem,  etc.,  e 
molti  altri  tuttl  maestri  di  musica  celeberrimi, 
A,  sparsi  oon  honors  A  gradi  per  11  mondo.' 

Manuscript  copies  of  a  Magnificat,  of  motets 
and  massea  oomposed  by  Vaet,  are  in  the 
following  libraries:  — 
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VAGANS,  %,e,  wandering,  uncertain  —  the 
old  name  for  the  Quinta  Para  in  a  mass  or 
xnot^t,  so  called  because  it  was  not  necessarily 
of  any  particular  compass,  butmight  be  a  second 
soprano,  or  alto,  or  tenor;  though  usually  a 
tenor.  o. 

VAISSEAU-FANTdME,  LE.  Opera  in  two 
acts;  words  translated  or  imitated  from  the 
'Fliegende  Hollander 'of  Richard  Wagner  (from 
whom  the  scenario  was  purchased  when  the 
composer  was  in  straitened  circumstances), 
music  by  Dietsch.  Produced  at  the  Grand 
Op^ra,  Paris,  Nov.  9,  1842.  o. 

VAL  (or  DuvAii),  Francois  du.  His  name 
figures  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  amongst 
the  De99U9  de  Vioion,  of  those  'fameux  joueura 
d'instruments,'  the  historic  '24  violons.'  To 
him  is  accorded  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
Frenchman  to  introduce  Sonatas  for  violin 
written  in  the  Italian  style  with  a  'basso 
oontinuo,'  into  France.  J.  Ferry  Rebel,  his 
(x>ntemporary,  and  comrade  in  the  King's  band, 
is  said  to  have  written  works  of  this  description 
in  1695,  but  these  were  not  published  until 
1705,  whereas  Du  Val's  first  book  of  '  Sonates 
et  autres  Pieces  pour  le  Violon  Seul  et  la  Basse' 
appeared  in  1704.  His  name  therefore  holds 
a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of 
violin  music  in  France.  He  died  in  Paris  in 
1738.  His  first  book  of  Sonatas  was  published 
in  Paris  by  Roussel  in  1704;  similar  books 
came  out  in  1707, 1708,  and  1715.  Two  books 
of  'Sonates  k  Trois'  were  published  in  Paris  in 
1706  and  a  sixth  book  of  Sonatas  for  'Violon 
et  Basse'  appeared  in  Paris  in  1718.  All  the 
above  are  in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  in 
Paris. 

Lionel  de  la  Laiirencie,  Le  Mtrcwre  MuHeal ; 
PartnigfUly  Review,  No.  2,  1904;  Gastil-Blaze, 
ChapdU  Mueique  dee  Row  de  France;  F^tis, 
Biog.  dee  Mue.  e.  h-a. 

VALENTINE,  John,  a  composer,  mainly 
of  instrumental  pieces,  settled  at  Leicester  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  His  works 
include  some  songs,  an  'Ode  on  the  Birthday  of 
the  Marquis  of  Qranby,'  a  set  of  'Thirty  Pinlm 
Tunes,'  and  several  books  of  Marches  and 
Minuets,  among  which  are,  'Twenty-four 
Marches,  Minuets,  and  Airs  in  Seven  parts,' 
'  Eight  easy  Symphonies  for  two  Violins  and  two 
Hautboys,"  Sixteen  Marches  and  Minuets,'  etc. 
etc.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  Leicester  in 
1791.  F.  K. 

VALENTINE,  Robert,  a  violinist  and  com- 
poser of  the  eariy  18th  century,  concerning 
whose  life  and  career  no  details  are  forth- 
coming. He  may  be  identical  with  a  flautist 
who  lived  at  Rome  in  1714,  and  appeared  in 
London  in  1731,  and  who  was  known  in  Italy 
as  Roberto  Valentino  or  Valentin!.  Long  before 
the  date  of  his  appearance  in  London  (if  the 
two  men  are  identical)  he  had  published  with 
Walsh  numerous  works;  his  op.  1  consists  of 
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twelve  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  bass;  op.  2, 
twelve  sonatas  or  solos  for  a  flute ;  op.  3,  twelve 
sonatas  for  a  flute  (c.  1701) ;  op.  4,  six  sonatas 
for  two  violins,  two  oboes  or  German  flutes, 
with  bass;  op.  5,  twelve  sonatas  for  flute;  op. 
6,  twelve  sonatas  for  two  flutes  (or  six  sonatas 
for  two  violins);  op.  7,  six  sonatas  for  two 
flutes,  or  two  violins;  opp.  9  and  10,  Setts  of 
Aires,  for  two  flutes  and  bass;  opp.  11  and  13, 
flute  sonatasy  and  six  Setts  of  Aires  and  a 
Chacoon  for  two  flutes  (c.  1720)  testify  to 
his  popularity  in  England.  Sonatas  for  flute, 
adaptable  for  violin,  mandola,  or  oboe  appeared 
in  Rome  about  1730,  and  MS.  compositions 
are  at  Upsala,  Rostock,  and  Wolfenbiittel.  In 
Alfred  Moffat's '  Meisterschule '  two  are  reprinted 
(Qudleiv-Lexikon,  etc.).  h. 

VALENTINI,  Giovanni,  was  from  1617 
organist  to  the  Archduke  darl  at  Graz,  from 
1619  to  the  King  of  Himgary,  and  from  1621  to 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  in  Vienna  (Quellen^ 
LexikoUf  different  dates  in  Riemann's  Lexikon). 
Books  of  masses  were  published  in  1617,  1621, 
(2),  some  motets,  and  in  1618,  madrigals  with 
accompaniment  in  1619,  1621,  and  1625,  and 
'Musiche  a  2  voci'  in  1622.  A  four-part  set- 
ting of  the '  Vesperae  integrae '  and  other  sacred 
compositions  are  in  MS.  The  four  sonatas  'a 
5  e  4'  for  strings,  at  Cassel,  one  of  which  was 
published  as  'Enharmonisdie  Sonate'  in  Rie- 
mann's 'Alte  Kammermusik,'  are  probably, 
as  Eitner  surmises,   the  work  of  Giubeppb 

VALENTINI.  If. 

VALENTINI,  GiusEPPB,  or  Giuseffo,  a 
native  of  Florence,  was  bom  about  1680,  and 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
His  concerted  chamber  music  was  published  at 
Rome,  Amsterdam  (op.  1  appeared  at  both  in 
1701),  London,  and  Bologna,  and  MS.  composi- 
tions are  in  many  libraries.  Op.  1  is  a  set  of 
twelve  sinfonie  a  3;  op.  2,  'Bizsarerie'  for 
three  stringed  instruments  with  bass;  op.  3, 
twelve  Fantasie  for  the  same;  op.  4,  'Idee  per 
camera'  for  the  same;  op.  5,  twelve  'Suonate' 
for  the  same;  opp.  6  and  7,  Concert!  grossi; 
op.  8,  'Sonata  da  camera,'  or  'AUetamenti,' 
for  violin  and  violoncello  with  bass.  The 
Roman  edition  of  op.  8  is  dated  1714.  For  a 
sonata  reprinted  by  Riemann  under  the  name  of 
Giovanni  VAiiBNTiNi,  see  above.  if. 

VALENTINI,  PiETRO  Francesco,  a  great 
contrapuntist,  scholar  of  G.  M.  Nanini:  died 
at  Rome,  1654.  Various  books  of  canons, 
madrigals,  'favole'  (possibly  for  the  stage), 
[appeared  in  1629,  1^1,  and  1645,  and]  can- 
zonets, etc.  by  him  were  published  before  and 
after  his  death  (lists  in  the  QtuUen-Lexikon, 
and  Riemann's  Lexikon).  His  canons  were  his 
greatest  achievement,  and  two  of  them  are 
likely  to  be  referred  to  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  first,  on  a  line  from  the  Salve  Regina,  was 
published  in  Rome  in  1629,  'con  le  sue  Resolu- 
tion! in  piu  di  Duemilia  Modi';    it  Is  given 
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by  Kiroher  (Munargia,  vol.  i.  p.  402),  and  was 
selected  by  Marpurg,  more  than  a  century 
later  (1763),  as  the  theme  of  seven  of  his 
Critical  Letters  on  Music,  occupying  fifty  quarto 
pages  (vol.  ii.  p.  89).  He  speaks  of  the  subject 
of  the  canon  with  enthusiasm,  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  he  had  ever  known,  for  con- 
taining in  itself  all  the  possible  modifications 
necessary  for  its  almost  infinite  treatment — for 
the  same  qualities  in  fact  which  distinguish  the 
subject  of  Bach's  'Art  of  Fugue'  and  the  'Et 
vitam  venturi'  of  Cherubini's  great  'Credo.' 
The  first  subject  is:  — 
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which  gives  direct  rise  to  three  others;  vis. 
Second  snliject,  the  first  in  retrograde  motloii. 
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Fourth  sat^fect,  the  eecond  Inverted. 


etc 


Each  of  these  fits  to  each  or  all  of  the  others 
In  plain  counterpoint,  and  each  may  be  treated 
in  imitation  in  every  interval  above  and  below, 
and  at  all  distances,  and  may  be  augmented  or 
diminished,  and  this  for  2,  3,  4,  5  or  6  voices. 
Kircher  computes  that  it  may  be  sung  more 
than  3000  different  ways. 

The  second  canon  —  '  Nel  nodo  dl  Salomo 
(like  a  Solomon's  knot)  a  06  voci'  —  published 
In  1631,  consists  of  the  conmion  chord  of  G  (see 
NodusSalgmgnis,  vol.iii.  pp.  384-85), and  may 
be  varied  almost  od  infinitum,  with  insufferable 
monotony  it  must  be  allowed.  (See  also  Bumey 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  522.)  o. 

VALENTINI,  Valentino URBANI,  usually 
called;  a  celebrated  eviratOf  who  came  to 
London,  Dec.  6,  1707,  very  early  in  the  history 
of  Italian  opera  in  England.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  birth  or  early  career;  but  he  seems  to 
have  arrived  here  possessed  of  a  contralto  voice 
of  small  power,  which  fell  afterwards  to  a  high 
tenor,  and  with  an  opera, '  II  Trionfo  d' Amore,' 
in  his  pocket.  The  translation  of  this  piece  he 
entrusted  to  Motteux;  and  he  subsequently 
sold  to  Vanbrugh,^  for  a  considerable  sum,  the 
right  of  representation.  The  Baroness,  Mar- 
gherita  de  I'^pine,  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  Leveridge 
sang  with  him  in  this  opera  ('  Love's  Triumph '), 
and,  if  the  printed  score  may  be  trusted,  they 
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all,  Including  ValentinI,  sang  English  words. 
The  piece  was  produced  at  the  end  of  Feb. 
1708,  and  he  took  a  benefit  in  it  on  liareh  17. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  already  sung  (Dec.  1707)  aa 
Orontee,  a  'contra-tenor,'  in  'Thomyris,'  Hughs 
understudying  the  part.  Valentini's  dress  *  in 
this  piece  cost  £25  :  17  : 3,  a  very  laiige  sum 
in  those  days;  his  turban  and  feathers  cost 
£3  :10s.,  and  his' McsArins' 128.  We  find  him* 
(Dec.  31,  1707)  joining  with  the  'Seigniora 
Margaritta'  [de  I'^pine],  Bin.  Tofts,  Heidegger, 
and  the  chief  membere  of  the  orchestra  in  a 
complaint  against  the  dishonesty  and  tyranny 
of  lUch.  They  claimed  various  amounts  due 
for  salaries,  '  cloaths,'  etc.  Valentini's  pay  was 
fixed  at  £7  :  10s.  a  night,  as  large  a  sum  as  any 
singer  then  received ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had 
difficulty  in  extracting  payment  of  it  from 
Vanbrugh. 

There  is  extant  a  curious  letter,  in  which 
M.  de  rapine  appeals  to  the  Vico-Ghambeiiain 
(Coke)  for  'justs  reuangs*  for  the  'impertinanee* 
of  which  'cstte  creature*  [Valentini]  had  been 
guilty,  in  preventing  her  from  singing  one  of 
her  songs  a  few  days  before;  and  declares  that 
she  would  never  suffer  *ee  monster,  ennemi  item 
homes  des  fames  et  de  Dieu*  to  sing  one  of  her 
songs  without  her  singing  one  of  his  I  The 
letter  is  simply  endorsed  by  the  Vice-Chamber- 
lain, 'Mrs.  Margarita  about  Mr.  Valentin!.' 

Valentini  sang,  with  Nioolini,in  'Pyrriiusand 
Demetrius,'  a  part  which  he  resumed  in  1709. 
Nicolini  and  he  sang  their  music  to  the  Italian 
words,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  sang  in 
English,  as  was  not  unusual  in  the  gaUimaU" 
fries  *  of  the  time.  Valentini  reappeared  (1710) 
in  'Almahide,'  and  (1711)  in  the  original  cast 
of  'Rinaldo,'  as  Eustasio,  a  tenor.  In  1712 
he  sang  another  tenor  part,  that  of  Silvio  in 
'Pastor  Fido';  and  in  the  following  year 
another,  Egeo  in  'Teseo,'  as  well  as  that  of 
Ricimer  in  'Emelinda.'  In  that  season  (1713) 
he  again  joined  in  a  petition,  with  Pepusch  and 
his  wife,  la  QaleratU,  and  other  artists,  for  bet- 
ter regulation  of  their  benefits.  Then,  as  in  mod- 
em times,  operatic  affaire  were  too  frequency 
enlivened  with  petitions,  squabbles,  and  litiga- 
tion; impresarios  were  tyrants,  and  singers 
were  hard  to  manage.  Valentini  sang  again  in 
'Creso,'  1714,  [and  had  a  benefit  concert  at 
Hickford's  Great  Room  on  Mareh  31, 171 5,  when 
he  was  assisted  by  AnastasiaRobinson.  w.  h.  g  .  f.] 

Qalliard  says  of  him  that, '  though  less  powex^* 
ful  in  voice  and  action  than  Nicolini,  he  was 
more  chaste  in  his  singing.'  J.  m. 

VALENTINO,  Henri  Justin  Armand 
Joseph,  eminent  French  conductor,  bom  at 
Lille,  Oct.  14,  1787.  His  father,  of  Italian 
origin,  was  an  army-chemist,  and  intended  him 
for  a  soldier,  but  his  talent  for  music  was  so 
decided  that  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  own 
bent.  At  twelve  he  was  playing  the  violin  at 
•  nUL  s  Buby.  4  Tlie  Ooks  pspeia 
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the  theatre,  at  fourteen  was  suddenly  called  upon 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  conductor,  and  hence- 
forth made  conducting  his  special  business.  In 
1813  he  married  a  niece  of  Persuis,  the  composer, 
on  whose  reconmiendation  he  became  in  1818 
deputy-conductorof  theOp^ra  imder  R.  Kreut- 
aer,  and  in  1820  was  rewarded  with  the  reversion 
of  the  title  of  first  conductor  conjointly  with 
Habeneck.  The  decree  did  not  take  effect  till 
Kreutser's  resignation  in  1824,  when  the  two 
deputies  had  long  been  exercising  the  function 
of  conductor  in  turn.  Amongst  the  works  pro- 
duced under  Valentino's  direction  between  1827 
and  1830,  may  be  mentioned  'Moise,'  'La 
Muette  de  Portici,'  'Quillaume  Tell,'  and  'Le 
Dieu  et  la  Bayaddre.'  He  also  held  from  April 
10,  1824,  the  reversion  after  Plantade  of  the 
post  of  Maltre  de  chapelle  honoraire  to  the  King, 
but  this  he  lost  by  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
which  also  brought  about  changes  at  the  Op^ra. 
Dr.  V  £ron,  thenewdirector,  inaugurated  hisrdgn 
by  cutting  down  salaries,  and  Valentino,  deter- 
mined not  to  sacrifice  the  musicians  who  served 
under  him  to  his  own  interests,  resigned.  He 
soonaf  tersuoceeded  Crdmont  as  chief  conductor 
of  the  Op6ra-Comlque,  an  enviable  post  which 
he  occupied  from  April  1831  to  April  1836. 
Here  he  produced '  Zampa,' '  Le  Pr^  auz  Clercs,' 
'Le  Prison  d'Edimbourg,'  'Le  Chftlet,'  'Robin 
des  Bois'  ('Der  Freischuts'),  'Le  Cheval  de 
Bionse,'  'Action,'  and  'L'Eclair.'  On  the  di- 
rection of  all  these  popular  works  he  bestowed 
a  care,  seal,  and  attention  to  nuances  beyond 
all  praise. 

On  resigning  the  Op^ra-Comique,  Valentino 
settled  at  Chantilly,  but  was  soon  offered  the 
direction  of  the  popular  Concerts  of  classical 
znusic  Fascinated  by  the  idea  of  rivalling  the 
Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  spreading 
the  taste  for  high-class  instrumental  music,  he 
courageously  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
enterprise.  The  spot  selected  was  the  hall  at 
251  Rue  St.  Honors,  where  Musard  had  given 
TTi^iflfAH  balls  and  concerts  of  dance-music,  and 
which  was  now  destined  to  hear  the  classical 
masterpieces  interpreted  byafirst-rateorchestra 
of  ^hty-five  players  —  and  all  for  2  francs  I 
But  the  public  was  not  ripe  for  classical  music, 
and  preferred  the  1  franc  nights  and  dance- 
music,  under  a  less  eminent  conductor.  The 
'Concerts  Valentino,'  started  in  Oct.  1837,  came 
to  an  end  in  April  1841,  but  the  name  of  their 
founder  remained  attached  to  the  hall  where  so 
many  schemes  of  amusement  have  failed  since 
then.  He  came  to  London  in  1839,  and  gave 
Concerts  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern;  see 
vol.  iu.  p.  8236. 

Valentino  retired  to  Versailles  in  1841  and 
lived  in  obecurity  for  twenty-four  years.  He 
was  indeed  askedin  1846  to  return  to  the  Op^ra, 
but  declined.  He  had  married  again,  and  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  the 
midst  of  his  family  and  a  few  intimate  friends. 


He  died  at  Versailles,  Jan.  28,  1866,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  o.  c. 

VALERIANO,CavaliebbValeriano  PEL- 
LEGRINI, commonly  called;  a  very  distin- 
guished mtuico,  attached  to  the  Court  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  about  1712.  In  that  year  he 
visited  London,  replacing  Nicolini,  who  left  in 
June.  Valeriano,who  had  a  counter-tenor  voice 
of  great  beauty, '  created '  the  principal  parts  in 
*  Pastor  Fido,'  produced  Nov.  21,  and  in '  Teseo, ' 
first  performed  Jan.  10,  1713.  He  sang  also 
the  chief  rAle  in  'Emelinda,'  and  drew  the 
highest  salary  of  the  season  (about  £650).  His 
engagement  teiminated,  Valeriano  left  England, 
and  did  not  return  here  again.  j.  u. 

VALERIUS,  Adrianus,  was  the  author  of 
a  famous  collection  of  Netherland  Songs, 
published  at  Haarlem  in  1621  and  1626, 
under  the  title  of  'Nederlandtscbe  Oedenck- 
clanck.'  Little,  however,  is  known  of  the  life 
of  Valerius.  He  was  bom  at  Middelburg,  and 
spent  much  of  his  life  at  Veere,  where  from 
1606  imtil  his  death  on  Jan.  27,  1625,  he  held 
various  l^al  offices. 

Although  many  of  the  splendid  national 
songs  of  the  Netherlands  are  included  in  other 
contemporary  collections,  a  special  value  is 
attached  to  the  'Gedenck-danck,'  because 
Valerius  gave  the  tunes  in  musical  notation 
exactly  as  they  were  sung,  while  other  collectors 
only  indicated  by  name  the  tune  (stem)  to 
which  the  verses  were  set.  Valerius  also  pre- 
fixed short  histories  of  the  patriotic  events 
which  had  inspired  the  songs.  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  songs,  both  words  and  mu- 
sic, were  written  by  himself;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  many  English,  German,  French, 
and  Italian  tunes  in  his  collections.  (See  Song, 
vol.  iv.  p.  588.)  There  are  about  seventy-six 
songs  altogether,  vaiying  in  merit.  Some  are 
written  in  parts,  and  all  have  lute  or  cithern 
accompaniment.^  a.  h.  w. 

VALLERIA,  Alwina,  was  bom  Oct.  12, 
1848,  at  Baltimore,  U.S.A. ;  her  real  name  was 
Schoening,  and  she  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  London,  as  Alwina  Valleria  Lohman, 
in  Sept.  1867.  She  studied  the  piano  with  W. 
H.  Holmes,  and  singing  with  Mr.  Wall  worth, 
and  in  Dec.  1867  gained  the  Westmoreland 
Scholarship ;  receivedfurtherinstructionindng- 
ing  from  Arditi,  and  on  June  2, 1871,  made  her 
first  appearance  in  public  at  a  concert  of  her 
master's  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  when 
she  sang  *  Gli  angui  d'inferno'  from  *  Zauberflote' 
in  the  original  key,  after  which  she  was  promptly 
engaged  for  Italian  opera  at  St.  Petersburg, 
where  she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  Oct.  23  of  the  same  year,  as  Linda  di 
Chamouni.  Her  next  engagements  were  in 
Germany  and  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  She  was 
afterwards  engaged  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera, 
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Drury  Lane,  for  two  seasons,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  May  3,  1873,  as  Marta.  In  1877- 
1878  she  was  engaged  in  Italian  opera  at  Her 
ICajesty's  Theatre,  making  a  great  suoceas  as 
Micaelaon  the  production  of  'Carmen.'  In  1879- 
1882  she  sang  at  CSovent  Garden,  undertaking 
with  readiness  and  capacity  a  large  number  of 
parts,  whether  principal  or  subordinate  —  vis. 
Ines  ('L'Africaine')»  Leonora  ('Trovatore'), 
Adalgisa,  Donna  Elvira,  Susanna,  Blonde  (T 
Seraglio ')» &nd  Nioette  in  the  'Pr6  aux  Clercs.' 
On  Oct.  22,  1879,  she  made  her  d^but  in  New 
York  as  Margaret  in  'Faust,'  adding  Aida  to 
her  repertory  in  the  same  season.  For  the  sea- 
sons 1882  and  1883  she  sang  in  English  opera 
under  Carl  Rosa  in  the  'Flying  Dutchman' 
and  'Tannh&user';  and  on  April  9,  1883,  was 
much  praised  for  her  spirited  performance  of 
Colomba,ontheproduction  of  Mackenzie's  opera 
in  1883;  she  also  created  the  principal  parts 
in  Goring  Thomas's  'Nadesohda'  in  1885,  and 
in  Mackenzie's  'Troubadour'  in  1886.  (Since 
that  date  she  has  virtually  retired.)  She  sang 
in  oratorio  for  the  firat  time  on  Dec.  26,  1882, 
at  Manchester,  in  the  'Messiah,'  and  was  very 
successful  at  the  Handel  and  Leeds  Festivals  of 
1883,  at  the  Philharmonic  and  other,  concerts. 
Mme.  Valleria  has  also  sung  successfully  in 
opera  and  concerts  in  America  and  elsewhere. 
Her  voice,  which  extends  from  Bf?  below  the 
line  to  D  in  alt  (in  her  earlier  years  to  F), 
is  of  considerable  flexibility,  fair  power,  and 
volume,  and  pleasant  quality.  She  is  more- 
over an  admirable  actress.  On  August  23, 1879, 
she  married  Mr.  R.  H.  P.  Hutchinson,  of  Hus- 
band's Bosworth,  near  Rugby.  a.  g. 

VALLOTTI,  P.  Francbscamtonio,  was  a 
native  of  Piedmont,  where  he  was  bom  June 
11, 1697  (Qudlen^Lexikon).  He  had  long  before 
this  time  attained  a  high  reputation  as  the  best 
oiganist  and  one  of  the  best  churoh  composers 
in  Italy.  To  his  skill  on  the  oigan  he  owed 
the  appointment  of  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the 
church  of  S.  Antony,  at  Padua,  which  he  held 
[from  1730  to  his  death,  Jan.  10,  1780.  He 
had  been  third  organist  for  eight  years  before 
his  appointment  as  Maestro.  QueUen-Leztkon, 
which  contains  a  list  of  works.]  His  composi- 
tions for  the  Chureh  are  very  numerous.  In 
1770  he  composed  a  Requiem  for  the  funeral  of 
Tartini ;  but  his  magnum  opus  was  a  theoretical 
work,  entitled  Delia  Sciema  teorica,  e  pratiea, 
ddla  modema  miuica.  The  original  plan  of 
this  treatise  embraced  four  volumes:  Vol.  I., 
treating  of  the  scientific  or  mathematical  basis 
of  music;  Vol.  II.,  of  the  'practical  elements' 
of  music,  including  the  Scale,  Temperament, 
the  Cadences,  and  the  Modes,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  modem;  Vol.  III.,  of  Counterpoint;  and 
Vol.  IV.,  of  the  method  of  accompanying  a 
Thorough-Bass.  Vol.  I.  only  was  published, 
at  Padua,  in  1779;  and  its  contents  are  valu- 
able enough  to  make  the  loss  of  the  remaining 


portions  of  the  work  a  subject  of  deep  regret. 
In  this  volume,  the  mathematical  proportiooa 
of  the  consonant  and  dissonant  intervals  are 
described  with  a  clearness  for  which  we  seek  in 
vain  in  most  of  the  older  treatises  on  the  same 
subject  — not  excepting  that  of  Tartini  himself. 
To  the  contents  of  some  of  these  treatises,  and 
the  views  set  forth  in  them,  allusion  is  fre- 
quently made,  during  the  course  of  the  work. 
(Chapter  XXXII.  contains  a  lucid  refutation  of 
the  theory  of  the  Minor  Seventh  propounded  by 
Rameau,  whom  Vallotti  characterises  as  'other- 
wise, a  respectableand  meritorious  writer ' ;  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  introductory  section,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  definitions,  given  in  the 
form  of  a  Musical  Dictionary,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  further  information  to  the  Dictionary 
of  Rousseau,  which  he  is  told  would  be  still 
more  valuable  than  it  is  were  it  not  adapted 
to  Rameau's  defective  system.     But  the  chief 
interest  of  the  treatise  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
belongs  to  a  period  at  which  the  study  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes  was  combined  with  that  of 
the  modem  scales,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  more  modem  tonality  was  not,  and  could 
not  possibly  be,  antagonistic  to  the  older  one, 
since  it  was  based,  not  upon  the  abolition  of 
the  Modes,  but  upon  the  employment  of  the 
Ionian  and  .£olian  forms  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  othere.      We  have  shown  elsewhere  that 
the  last  great  teacher  who  advocated  this  system 
of  instruction  was  Haydn;  and  that  Beethoven 
was  the.last  great  pupil  to  whom  Haydn  appears 
to  have  imparted  it.    It  would  be  an  interesting 
study  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  system  upon 
the  work  of  these  two  great  composers.     The 
task,  we  believe,  has  never  been  attempted :  but 
it  is  admitted,  upon  all  hands,  that  the  art  of 
developing  the  resources  of  a  given  key,  within 
its  natural  limits,  is  a  far  higher  and  more 
difficult  one  than  that  of  restlessly  modulating 
from  one  key  to  another  —  and  this  is  the  most 
prominent   characteristic   of   the   method   in 
question.     Vallotti's  Treatise  on  Modulation, 
which  Dr.  Bumey  saw  in  MS.,'  might  perhaps 
have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  subject ;  but 
this  imhappily  has  never  been  published  [and 
does  not  appear  to  be  extant  at  present.    Many 
motets,  etc.,  in  MS.  are  noted  in  the  Qudlerir 
Lexikon]. 

An  attempt  to  complete  Vallotti's  great  work 
was  made  after  his  death  by  his  disciple  and 
successor,  P.  Luigi  Antonio  Sabbatini;  and 
his  sytem  of  teaching  was  continued  by  bis 
talented,  but  somewhat  eccentric  pupil,  the 

Ahh6  VOGLBR.  w.  8.  B. 

VALSE.     See  Waltz. 

VALVE  (Fr.  Piston;  Gemi.  VerUil).  The 
Latin  word  valviMe,  signifying  a  pair  of  folding 
leaves  or  doors,  has,  in  the  English  singular 
form  (valve)  such  an  extended  meaning  as  to 
include  many  mechanical  devices  for  the  divert- 
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ing  or  otherwise  controlling  the  passage  of 
gases  or  fluids  through  pipes,  which  depart 
widely  from  the  type  of  a  hinged  door  shutting 
against  a  face.  For  the  use  of  valves  in  bellows- 
blown  instruments  see  Organ,  Habmonium, 
etc. ;  tbeirapplication  to  other  wind  instnmients 
is  here  considered. 

Although  the  development  of  valve  actions 
during  the  past  century  has  revolutionised  wind- 
instrument  construction  in  certain  directions, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  when  valves  of  some  kind  or 
other  were  first  used  to  vary  the  length  of  a  mu- 
sical tube.  As  soon  as  an  assemblage  of  tubes 
of  various  lengths  (the  Pan's  pipe)  gave  place  to 
a  single  tube  varied  in  length  by  means  of  lateral 
holes  covered  by  the  fingers,  the  valve  system 
was  virtually  introduced,  and  to  this  day  there 
is  no  more  perfectly  acting  valve  than  the  natu- 
ral pad  of  thefinger-tip  working  from  the  natural 
hinge  of  the  finger.  The  causes  which  oper- 
ated in  introducing  valve-work,  so  far  as  instru- 
ments with  side-holes  are  concerned,  were  these : 
1.  Key-modulation  and  chromatic  notes  were  to 
a  laige  extent  impracticable,  whilst  the  difficulty 
of  closing  more  than  seven,  or  at  the  most  eight 
holes  with  the  fingers,  and  at  the  same  time 
supporting  an  instrument,  remained.  2.  The 
Hmited  stretch  of  the  fingers  rendered  the  plac- 
ing in  their  best  positions  of  many  of  the  holes 
on  the  larger  instruments  impossible. 

Probably  the  earliest  known  example  of 
mechanical  means  for  controlling  a  number  of 
ventages  or  finger-holes  is  a  Greek  or  Roman 
tibia,  one  of  four  discovered  in  1876  at  Pompeii, 
and  now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  This  in- 
strument is  made  of  ivory,  cased  with  silver  or 
bronze:  it  is  of  cylindrical  bore,  and  is  pierced 
with  eleven  lateral  holes.  Fitting  over  the 
holes  are  eleven  sliding  sockets  or  shutters, 
any  one  or  more  of  which  can  be  closed.  By 
means  of  these  sliders  the  sequence  of  tones 
and  semitones,  and  therefore  the  mode,  could 
be  varied.  Passing  to  the  time  of  Virdung 
(1511)  we  find  an  open-standing  key  or  hinged 
valve  worked  by  the  little  finger,  used  both  on 
the  fl<ite-&-bec  and  on  the  bombardt  to  extend 
the  compass  downwards.  Praetorius  (1616) 
also  shows  the  larger  flutes  with  one  key  only, 
but  the  great  double-quint  pommer  (a  bass 
double-reed  instrument)  is  shown  with  four 
keys,  all  however  for  the  extension  of  the  com- 
pass downwards,  and  not  to  obviate  the  awk- 
ward placing  of  the  customary  six  finger-holes. 
The  d^  key  was  added  to  the  'German'  flute 
or  fltite  traversi^re  about  1660,  and  during  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  the  addition  both  to 
reed  instruments  and  to  flutes,  of  valves  worked 
by  keys  or  levers,  gradually  extended.  Whether 
the  valves  were  covered  with  skin,  or  were  care- 
fully adjusted  metal  plugs  with  a  conical  seat- 
ing, does  not  affect  the  principle,  although  it 
is  to  the  latter  only  that  the  name  'valve'  is 
usually  given  both  by  instrumentalists  and  by 


instrument-makers,  so  far  as  wood  instruments 
are  concerned. 

At  the  present  day,  when  valve-instruments 
are  named,  all  such  lip-blown  instruments  with 
cupped  mouthpieces  are  generally  understood 
as  do  not  fall  under  the  classification  of  natural 
horns,  bugles,  and  trumpets,  or  of  slide  instru- 
ments (trombones).  These,  our  distinctively 
modem  brass  instruments,  date  back  rather  less 
than  a  century  for  their  very  inception,  and  for 
a  considerable  part  of  last  century  were  used 
concurrently  with  key-bugles,  serpents,  and 
ophicleides,  the  surviving  representatives  of  the 
zinkenor  cometti  class.  In  the  larger  zinken, 
as  we  find  from  Praetorius,  the  finger-holes  were 
sometimes  supplemented  by  a  hole  governed  by 
an  'open-standing'  key,  and  this  key  or  valve, 
when  closed,  extended  the  compass  downwards, 
just  as  a  similar  key  did  on  the  fl(ite-&-bec. 
From  the  cometto  torto  or  curved  comet  the 
serpent  was  derived,  at  first  having  six  finger- 
holes,  which  from  their  necessarily  small  size 
gave  very  poor  tone  and  faulty  intonation.  By 
degrees  keys  were  added  both  in  addition  to  and 
in  substitution  for  finger-holes,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  invention  of  the  key-bugle  by  Joseph 
Halliday  in  1810,  and  of  the  ophicleide,  that  the 
best  result  obtainable  from  key- work  adapted 
to  conical  brass  instruments  of  the  bugle  type 
was  seen.  Some  years  previous  to  this  date 
similar  keyed- valves  had  been  applied  both  to 
the  trumpet  and  the  horn,  but  these  instru- 
ments are  eminently  unsuitable  for  the  system. 

As  every  note  on  a  wind  instrument  is  de- 
rived as  a  harmonic  from  a  given  prime  or 
fundamental  note,  the  pitch  of  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  length  of  the  tube,  notes  not  in 
the  harmonic  series  of  the  original  prime  can 
only  be  obtained  by  altering  the  length  of  the 
tube.  Whether  this  alteration  is  by  lengthening 
or  shortening  is  not  very  material  with  flutes 
and  reed  instruments;  but  the  characteristic 
tone  of  brass  instruments  is  impaired  imless 
every  note  speaks  through  the  bell-mouth,  and 
therefore  the  application  of  side-holes  to  8?iorten 
the  tube, whether  covered  by  the  fingers  or  by 
valves,  hasgradually  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  key-bugle,  however,  held  an  important  posi- 
tion from  1820  to  1835,  and  the  ophicleide  to 
a  much  later  date;  in  short,  until  the  initial 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  design  of  the 
various  piston-valve  actions  to  be  presently 
described  were  thoroughly  overcome.  The 
alteration  of  length  by  means  of  added  tube  in 
the  form  of  crooks  as  on  the  horn  and  trumpet, 
and  by  means  of  the  telescoping  slides  of  the 
trombone,  was  introduced  for  some  centuries 
before  any  valve  action  to  attain  the  same  re- 
sult, and  the  modem  brass  instrument  valve 
can  be  most  simply  regarded  as  a  means  of  in- 
stantaneously adding  a  crook  or  tubing  of  the 
length  required  to  flatten  the  pitch  of  the 
instrument  by  one  or  more  semitones. 
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The  various  fonns  of  valves  used  in  modem 
brass  instruments  differ  essentially  from  the 
above-mentioned  hinged  or  flap- valves  used  on 
wood  instruments  and  such  brass  instnunents 
as  the  ophicleide,  inasmuch  as  while  on  these 
latter  the  cutting-off  of  the  air-column  at  a 
side-hole  prevents,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  tone 
proceeding  from  the  bell-mouth,  thereby  dis- 
turbing uniformity  of  quality,  the  valves  we  now 
have  to  consider  are  so  contrived  as  to  leave 
the  conditions  at  the  bell-mouth  unaffected.  In 
this  there  is  a  distinct  invention,  very  different 
from  the  gradual  introduction  of  key-work  as  a 
supplement  or  alternative  to  the  covering  of 
8ide>holes  with  the  fingers. 

Accordingto  evidence  adduced  byM.  Kastner 
(Manuel  Gin&rcU  de  Muaique  MUitaire,  Paris, 
1848)  an  oboe-player,  Bliimel,  a  Silesian, 
devised  piston-valves  for  the  horn  about  the 
year  1813,  and  sold  his  invention  to  Stolsel,  a 
native  of  Breslau  and  a  horn-player.  Stolzel  im- 
proved upon  the  idea  and  took  out  a  patent  in 
Germany.  In  these  valves  or  their  subsequent 
modifications,  a  cylindrical  piston  works  verti- 
cally in  a  casing,  and  in  the  prevailing  type  of 
piston  there  are  three  ways  or  passages,  one  of 
which,  when  the  piston  is  in  it?  normal  position, 
forms  part  of  the  main  tubing  of  the  instru- 
ment; the  other  two  are  so  placed  that  when 
the  piston  is  depressed  they  introduce  into  the 
circuit  an  extra  length  of  tubing  sufficient  to 
lower  the  pitch  one  or  more  semitones.  The 
«arly  piston- valves  were  cumbrous,  and  the  pas- 
sages through  them  were  either  constricted  in 
diameter,  or  so  placed  as  to  introduce  sharp  an- 
gles instead  of  gently  flowing  curves.  The  many 
attempts  to  overcome  these  defects  resulted 
in  various  designs  of  valves,  too  numerous  to 
mention;  but  in  the  1851  International  Ex- 
hibition in  London  Dr.  J.  P.  Oates  exhibited 
improved  pistons  designed  on  such  sound 
principles  that  his  ideas  have  been  the  basis 
of  all  the  best  work  since.  His  pistons,  which  he 
described  as  'equi-trilateral'  valves  (the  name 
referring  to  the  spacing  of  the  passages),  gained 
a  prize  medal.  Patents  were  taken  out  by  John 
Shaw  in  1824  and  in  1838,  but  his  schemes 
aimed  at  substitutes  for  the  piston- valve  rather 
than  improvements  upon  it. 

The  only  alternative  to  the  piston-valve  is  the 
rotary  cylinder- valve,  which  has  been  and  still  is 
largely  used  on  the  continent  and  in  America, 
although  not  in  England.  This  valve,  intro- 
duced about  the  year  1820,  is  simply  a  four-way 
stop-cock  turning  in  a  cylindrical  case  in  the 
plane  of  the  instnunent,  two  of  its  four  ways 
forming  part  of  the  main  channel,  the  other 
two,  on  its  rotating  through  a  quadrant  of  the 
circle,  admitting  the  air  to  the  by-path.  With 
this  valve  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  very  close 
shake,  but  as  the  mechanism  connecting  the 
axle  with  the  finger  touch-piece  is  somewhat 
complicated  and  delicate  it  is  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  in  this  respect  cannot  be  compared 


with  the  simplicity  of  the  piston-valTe,  which 
has  a  rectilinear  vertical  traverse  direct  from 
the  finger. 

Whether  the  piston  or  the  rotary  cylinder 
valve  is  used,  the  practical  result  as  regards  the 
scale  of  the  instrument  is  the  same.  The  first 
valve  lowers  the  pitch  one  tone,  the  second 
valve  a  semitone,  and  the  third  three  semi- 
tones. When  a  fourth  valve  is  added,  it  is 
adjusted  to  lower  the  pitch  two  tones  and  a 
semitone,  or  a  perfect  fourth.  From  each  of 
these  different  fundamental  pitches  a  new 
harmonic  series  can  be  produced,  and  also  from 
the  valves  when  used  in  combination;  the  or- 
dinary three  valves  giving  in  addition  to  the 
changes  noted  above,  a  tone  and  a  half  with  the 
first  and  second,  two  tones  with  the  second  and 
third,  two  and  a  half  tones  with  the  first  and 
third,  and  three  tones  with  the  first,  second, 
and  third  valves  depressed  together. 

The  table  here  given  shows  the  actual  sounds 
corresponding  to  the  'open'  and  the  valve  notes 
of  an  instrument  having  the  8-foot  C  for  its 
fundamental  or  pedal  note,  with  the  natural 
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harmonics  proper  both  to  the  normal  length  of 
the  instrument  and  to  the  length  or  change  in 
fundamental  pitch  due  to  the  tubing  added  by 
the  different  valves  or  their  combinations.  The 
harmonic  seventh  to  each  prime  is  shown  by  a 
small  figure  seven,  thus,  '&'(?,  etc.,  but  these 
notes  are  seldom  used,  as  they  are  slightly  flat 
for  either  just  or  tempered  intonation.  Column 
6  is  divided  to  show  the  similarity  of  result  due 
to  the  use  of  the  first  and  second  valves  com- 
bined, or  the  third  valve  used  singly,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  notes  due  to  the  third 
valve  are  all  slightly  flatter  than  those  from  the 
first  and  second  combined.  This  difference 
arises  from  an  inherent  difficulty  in  the  valve 
system,  for  the  tubing  connected  with  each 
valve  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  the  normal 
length  of  the  instrument  is  too  short  when  this 
normal  length  is  increased  by  the  depression  of 
a  valve.  In  other  words,  valves  in  combination 
always  give  notes  too  sharp,  and  the  effect  is 
cumulative.  The  most  obvious  remedy  is  to 
use  six  separate  valves  in  place  of  the  usual 
three  with  their  three  combinations.  This  plan 
was  introduced  by  Sax,  but  not  with  much  suo- 
ceas,  and  the  growing  use  of  the  fourth  valve, 
to  complete  the  scale  in  the  pedal  octave,  with 
the  increased  difficulty  of  combined  valves,  led 
to  many  attempts  to  introduce  means  to  com- 
pensate for  the  error.  Some  of  these  were 
theoretically  sound,  but  practically  cumbersome, 
and  therefore  were  not  laigely  adopted.  The 
importance  of  improving  the  intonation  of  the 
lowest  octave  of  the  larger  brass  instruments 
especially,  led  the  writer  of  this  article  to  design 
for  Messrs.  Boosey  it  Co.  in  1874,  with  a  modi- 
fication patented  in  1878,  a  system  of '  Compen- 
sating Pistons'  still  increasingly  used,  which 
IMstons  were  examined  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  H. 
Stone,  whose  description  of  them  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  Dictionary  is  as  follows: 

In  the  ordinary  arrangement  ihB  first  valve  lowers 
the  Ditch  one  tone;  the  second  half  a  tone;  and  the 
thira  a  tone  and  a  half;  but  as  the  length  of  the 
tDstrument  should  be,  speakins  roughly,  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  number  of  vibrations  of  tba  re- 
quired notes,  the  desired  result  is  not  exactly  ob- 
tained when  two  or  three  valves  are  used  in  com- 
bination. Thus,  in  an  instrument  in  the  kev  of  C, 
the  first  valve  lowers  the  pitch  to  Bt?,  the  third  valve 
lowers  it  to  AH.  For  the  low  G  the  first  valve  is 
tiasd  in  combination  with  the  third,  but  its  tubing 
is  tuned  to  give  the  interval  from  C  to  Bj7,  and  as 
the  instrument  when  the  third  valve  is  down  is 
virtually  in  A]|,  the  tubing  of  the  first  valve  is  not 
sufficiently  long  to  flatten  the  pitch  a  true  tone 
from  A  to  G.  This  defect  is  intensified  when  ail 
three  valves  are  used  together  to  produce  p{7  and 
Gt^.  A  numerical  illustration  may  make  this  more 
clear:  let  the  first  valve  tubing  Be  one-eighth  the 
length  of  the  instnunent,  and  tne  third  valve  tub- 
iii|(  one-fifth,  the  length  of  the  instrument  being 
iimty;  one-fifth  added  thereto  will  lengthen  it  in 
the  right  proportion  to  lower  its  pitch  a  minor  third 
—  »,«.  from  C  to  AtJ.  To  produce  G,  we  should  be 
able  to  lower  the  instrument  one  tone  from  A4  but 
the  first  valve  will  increase  the  lexugth  only  one- 
eighth  of  unity,  and  not  one-eighth  or  1  +  i.  G  will 
therefore  be  somewhat  sharp. 

Thus  far  with  reference  to  instruments  with  three 
valvee,  but  the  defect  is  aggravated  in  those  with 
four.     Any  actual  lengthening  of  the  valve  slides 


by  mechanism  oonnected  with  the  valve  is  practi- 
cally inadmissible,  as  the  lightness  and  rapidity  of 
action  of  the  valve  would  be  thereby  interfered  with, 
but  in  the  compensating  pistons  a  lengthening  of  the 
valve  slides  is  Drought  about  as  follows.  The  tub- 
ing oonnected  with  the  third  vaive  is  passed  through 
the  first  and  second  in  such  a  way  that  when  tne 
third  is  pressed  down,  the  vibrating  column  of  air 
passes  through  passages  in  the  first  and  second,  in 
addition  to  the  two  passages  in  the  third,  as  in  the 
common  arrangement  j  and  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
iug  additional  tubing  mto  action  in  connection  with 
the  first  and  seoona  valves,  as  required  for  correct 
intonation  (when  they  are  either  or  both  used  in 
combination  with  the  third),  two  air-passages  are 
added  to  each  of  these  valves,  and  in  connection 
with  each  pair  of  passages  a  loop  or  circuit  of  tube 
of  the  required  lenorth,  which  is  added  to  the  effec- 
tive leiigth  of  the  instrument  only  when  the  third 
valve^  is  used  in  connection  with  the  others.  Such 
additional  tubing  compensates  for  the  lowering  of 
the  pitch  due  to  pressing  down  the  third  vaive.  No 
extra  moving  parts  are  introduced,  and  the  estab- 
lished fingering  is  preserved. 

In  the  above  description  an  instrument  with 
three  valves  is  assumed,  but  it  will  be  readily 
imderstood  that  the  system  is  applied  to  the 
greatest  advantage  on  four-valved  instruments. 

The  only  brass  instrument  which  has  gained 
nothing  from  the  introduction  of  the  valve 
system  is  the  trombone.  This  i  nstrument,  from 
its  peculiar  proportions,  lends  itself  admirably 
to  the  telescopic  slide  principle  by  which  changes 
of  pitch  corresponding  to  those  obtained  by 
valves  can  be  obtained  by  six  difiFerent  'shifta' 
It  is  impossible  to  apply  the  slide  principle, 
however,  to  instruments  which  have  little  cy- 
lindrical tubing,  and  it  is  the  invention  of  the 
valve  which  has  made  possible  the  variety  in 
tone-quality,  and  the  chromatic  compass  of 
modem  brass  instruments.  o.  j.  b. 

VAMP,  TO,  is  to  extemporise  an  accompani- 
ment to  a  song  or  instrumental  solo.  The 
name  and  the  thing  are  confined  to  the  least 
artistic  class  of  musical  performances,  but  real 
skill  in  'vamping'  requires  no  small  knowledge 
of  the  usual  harmonic  transitions  and  great 
quickness  in  following  the  solo  performer.  The 
word  is  generally  considered  to  be  more  or  less 
slangof  a  modem  date,  but  the  following  extract 
from  a  song  in  The  Merry  Musician  or  a  Cure  far 
the  Spleen,  vol.  !.,  1716,  p.  68,  shows  that  it  has 
at  least  some  degree  of  antiquity. 

Next  Morphew  the  harper  with  his  pig's  face 
Lies  tackling  a  treble  and  vamping  a  CMue.  f.  x. 

VAMPYR,DER.  Opera  in  four  acts;  words 
by  C.  G.  H&ser,  music  by  Marschner.  Produced 
at  Leipzig,  March  28,  1828 ;  in  London,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  English  Opera-House,  in  three 
acts,  August  25,  1829.  q. 

VAN  BREE,  JoHANN  Behxhard,  son  of 
a  musician,  bom  at  Amsterdam,  Jan.  29,  1801. 
He  was  taught  chiefly  by  his  father,  and  first 
came  before  the  public  as  a  player  of  the. violin, 
on  which  he  was  much  renowned  in  Holland. 
In  1829  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the 
Felix  Meritis  Society  of  Amsterdam,  and  held 
the  post  with  great  distinction  till  his  death, 
Feb.  14,  1857.     Van  Bree  was  an  industrious 
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oomposer,  and  left  behind  him  a  mass  of  works 
in  all  the  regular  departments  of  music.  [An 
opera,  'Sapho/  was  produced  in  1834.]  In 
Englflknd  he  is  known  to  Choral  Societies  by 
three  masses  for  men's  voices,  and  a  cantata 
for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  all  published  by  Novellos. 
VanBreewas  the  founder  (1840)  of  the  Cecilien-. 
Vereen  of  Amsterdam,  which  he  conducted  till 
his  death,  and  was  also  head  of  the  music 
school  of  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 
music  (Maatschappij  tot  bevordering  der  Toon- 
kunst).  o. 

VANBRUGHE,  George,  a  popular  song- 
composer  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century. 
Besides  many  single  songs,  and  those  found  in 
different  collections,  he  issued  two  thin  folio 
books  of  songs,  the  earlier  being  'Mirth  and 
Harmony;  Consisting  of  Vocal  and  instru- 
mental Musick;  as  songs,  and  ariets,  for  one 
and  two  voices,'  London,  Walsh,  for  the  author, 
e,  1713.  The  later  is  'Modern  Harmony  or 
a  desire  to  pleasing,'  London,  Walsh,  c.  1720. 
No  biographical  details  of  him  appear  to  be 
extant.  f.  k. 

VAN  DEN  EEDEN,  Gilles,  Beethoven's 
first  instructor  in  music.  Of  his  birth  and 
death  nothing  seems  to  be  known,  but  he  was 
doubtless  son  or  nephew  of  Heinrich  van  den 
Eede,  who  in  1695  was  Hofmusicus  to  the  then 
Elector  of  Cologne.  In  1722  the  name  occurs 
again  as  a  vocalist,  but  the  first  certain  mention 
of  Gilles  is  in  1728,  when  he  represents  to  the 
Elector  that  he  has  been  employed  as  organist 
for  a  year  and  a  half  without  pay,  on  which 
100  gulden  is  allotted  him,  increased,  on  his 
further  petition  (July  5,  1729),  to  200  gulden.^ 
He  thus  entered  the  Elector's  service  before 
Beethoven's  grandfather.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  2166.] 
[In  1774  be  was  composer  to  the  court  of 
Bonn.]  In  1780  we  find  him  as  teacher  to  the 
little  Ludwig;  when  the  teaching  began  or  of 
what  it  consisted  beyond  the  organ  is  not 
known.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  Beethoven  had  no  instructor  in  composi- 
tion before  Neefb.  He  often  spoke  of  his  old 
teacher,  with  many  stories  which  have  not 
been  preserved.'  [He  died  in  June  1782,  and 
was  buried  on  the  20th  of  the  month.  The 
statement  in  the  article  Neefe,  vol.  iii.  p.  359a 
that  he  died  on  the  29th,  requires  correction.]  g. 

VAN  DER  EEDEN,  Jean  Baptistb,  born 
at  Ghent,  Dec.  26,  1842,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Conservatoireof  hisnativetown  and  of  Brussels, 
gaining  at  the  latter  the  first  prize  for  com- 
position with  a  cantata,  '  Fausts  laatste  nacht,' 
and  became  director  of  the  music  school  at 
Mons  in  1878  in  succession  to  HubertL  Can- 
tatas, '  Jacqueline  de  Bavi^re,"  Jacob  van  Arte- 
velde,'  'Brutus/  'Het  Woud,'  and  'De  Wind'; 
an  oratorio,  *  Le  jugement  dernier,'  'Judith '  (Le 

/     -  Thayer,  vol.  I.  pp.  10,  17.  24  (2nd  ed,  pp.  10.  25.  etc.). 
The  name  Is  spelt  VandeneeC  ang  Van  den  teede,  ^,  ^. 
.  •  Thayer.  voL  1.  p.  114  (2nd  ed.  pp.  126  S.);  Schlndler 
<l8t  ed.).  p.  19. 


ddgedeB6thuUe),a  piece  of  considerable  extent 
for  three  voices;  a. symphonic  poem,  'La  lutte 
au  XVI*  si^cle,'  smaller  orchestral  and  choral 
works  are  his  chief  compositions  (Riemann's 
Lexikon),  ic. 

VANDER  STRAETEN,  Edicond,  distin- 
guished Belgian  musician,  and  writer  on  music, 
wasbomat  Oudenardein  Flanders,  I>ec.  3, 1826. 
He  was  educated  for  the  law,  first  at  Alost,  and 
afterwards  in  the  University  of  Ghent.  On  his 
return  to  Oudenarde  he  continued  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  taste  for  music,  in  combination  with 
numismatics  and  archaeology,  the  last-named 
pursuit  powerfully  influencing  the  determina- 
tion of  his  career.  While  in  his  native  town  he 
organised  and  directed  performances  of  excerpts 
from  operatic  works,  and  in  1849  himself  set  to 
music  a  three-act  drama,  entitled  'Le  Proscrit.' 
At  this  early  age  he  began  that  research  in  the 
rich  musical  archives  of  his  native  country 
which  he  has  since  given  to  the  public  in  his 
literary  works.  M.  Vander  Straeten  next  be- 
came secretary  to  F^tis,  who  was  then  Director 
of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  at  the  same  time 
continuing  his  studies  in  harmony  and  counter- 
point, the  latter  under  F^tis,  with  whom  he 
entered  into  active  collaboration,  in  cataloguing 
the  historical  section  of  the  Royal  Library  and 
contributing  numerous  articles  to  F^tis's  bio- 
graphical dictionary.  He  thus  spent  fourteen 
years  in  preparation  for  his  own  historical  pro- 
ductions. During  this  time  he  acted  as  musical 
critic  to  Le  Nordj  V&cho  du  ParUmerU,  and 
UitoUe  Beige,  and  wrote,  as  well,  in  various 
reviews.  [His  early  books  are  Coup  cTonZ 
8itr  la  musique  actuette  d  Oudenarde  (1851); 
Charles  FAix  de  HoUandre  (1854) ;  Lee  CarHUms 
d^Oudenarde  (1855);  Recherchea  tur  la  munque 
d  Oudenarde  avarU  le  XIX*  nide  (1856); 
Ezamena  dee  chant  populaires  dee  Flamanda  de 
France  (1858);  Jacques  de  GoUy  (1863);  and 
J.  F.  J,  Janssens  (1866).] 

The  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  IJa 
musique  aux  Pays-Box,  appeared  in  1867,  and 
the  eighth  in  1888 ;  it  marks  the  period  of  his  en- 
tire devotion  to  the  publication  of  his  archsso- 
logical  discoveries.  He  had  formed  an  import- 
ant library  of  materials  for  the  musical  history 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  also  collected 
musical  instruments  bearing  upon  his  studies, 
including  his  beautiful  Jean  Ruckers  clavecin 
of  1627,  figured  in  his  third  volume. 

The  Belgian  Government  now  chaiged  M. 
Vander  Straeten  with  artistic  and  scientific 
missions  which  involved  his  visiting  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  He  visited  Weimar 
in  1870,  for  the  model  representations  of 
Wagner's  operas,  and  his  reports  are  alike  dis- 
tinguished by  aesthetic  sentiment  and  clearness 
of  analytical  vision.  He  was  appointed  by 
his  government,  in  concert  with  the  Acad4mie 
Royale,  on  the  committee  for  the  publication 
of  ancient  Belgian  compositions.     [The  titles 
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of  his  later  works,  which  are  of  comparatively 
alight  importance,  are  given  in  Riemann's 
Ijexikon.]  The  most  important  are:  Le 
ThSAire  ViUageoia  en  Flandre^  2  vols.  (1874 
and  1880):  Lea  Mruieiene  nierlandaia  en  Italie 
(1882) ;  Lea  Muaiciena  n4erlandaia  en  Eapagne 
(first  part,  1885) ;  Charlea  F.  musicien  (1894), 
and  Lea  Willema  ItUhiera  gantoia  du  XVII* 
aiieU  (with  C.  Snoeck,  1806).  Vander  Straeten 
died  at  Oudenarde,  Nov.  25,  1895.  A  com- 
plete bibliography  of  his  works  to  1877  is  ap- 
pended to  an  interesting  biographical  notice, 
written  by  M.  Charles  Meerens,  and  published 
at  Rome.  a.  j.  h. 

VAN  DER  STUCKEN,  Frank,  American 
composer  and  conductor,  was  bom  in  Fredericks- 
burg, Gillespie  Co.,  Texas,  Oct.  15,  1858.  His 
father  was  a  Belgian,  his  mother  a  German,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  lad  was 
eightyearsof  age,  the  family  returned  to  Europe 
to  live.  Their  home  was  made  in  Antwerp, 
where  the  boy  studied  music  with  Benoit.  He 
also  studied  with  Reinecke  and  was  befriended, 
while  seeking  recognition  for  his  compositions, 
by  Grieg  and  Liszt.  In  1881-82  he  was  con- 
ductor of  the  City  Theatre  in  Breslau,  accepted 
an  invitation  to  be  director  of  the  Manner- 
gesangverein  Arion  of  New  York  in  1884,  and 
became  Musical  Director  of  the  College  of  Music 
in  Cincinnati  and  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Orchestra  in  1895.  He  occupied  the  latter  post 
twelve  years.  In  1906  he  succeeded  Theodore 
Thomas  as  director  of  the  Cincinnati  May  Music 
Festivals  (g.v.).  Among  his  compositions  are 
music  to  'The  Tempest,'  an  unpublished  opera 
'Vlasda,'  symphonic  prologues  'Paxtrium- 
phans*  and '  William  Ratcliffe,'  some  orchestral 
inarches  and  many  songs.  H.  B.  k. 

VAN  DYCK,  Ernest  Marie  Hubert,  born 
April  2,  1861,  at  Antwerp.  After  studying 
law  at  the  universities  of  Louvain  and  Brussels 
he  became  a  journalist  in  Antwerp  and  Paris. 
In  the  latter  city  he  was  taught  singing  by 
Saint  Yves-Bax,  and  in  June  1883  he  sang  at 
short  notice  at  the  'Concoursde  Rome'  concerts 
In  Vidal's  'Gladiator'  at  the  request  of  the 
composer's  master  Massenet  vice  Warotill.  On 
Dec.  2  and  9  of  this  year  he  made  his  d^but 
at  the  Lamoureux  Concerts  in  Bach's  *  Phoebus 
and  Pan 'cantata, and  in  the  Choral  Symphony. 
In  1886  he  married  the  sister  of  the  violoncellist 
Francois  Servais.  On  May  3,  1887,  he  made 
his  d^but  on  the  stage  as  Lohengrin  at  the  pro- 
ductionat  the  Eden  Theatre,  Paris,  but  theopera 
was  only  given  twice,  owing  to  overwhelming 
opposition  in  Paris  to  Wagner  and  his  works  at 
the  time.  In  1888  he  sang  as  Parsifal  at  Bay- 
reuthwith  verygreat  success,  having  previously 
studied  the  part  under  Mottl  at  Carisruhe. 
Xjater  in  the  year  he  was  engaged  at  Vienna, 
where  he  remained  some  time.  On  leave  of 
absence,  on  May  19,  1891,  he  made  his  d^but 
at  Co  vent  Garden  as  Des  Grieuz  in  'Manon' 
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with  great  success,  and  in  the  same  season  as 
Faust.  In  the  autumn  he  sang  as  Lohengrin 
on  the  successful  revival  of  that  work  at  the 
Paris  Op^ra,  and  in  Jan.  1892  sang  as  the 
hero  in  Massenet's  '  Werther'  on  its  production 
at  Vienna.  He  sang  for  several  seasons  at 
Covent  Garden  (creating  the  title-part  in 
Kienzl's  '  Evangelimann,'  July  2,  1897),  and 
in  Wagner  operas  in  Paris,  also  in  Brussels, 
the  United  States,  etc.  He  has  written  the 
librettos  of  several  musical  pieces.  In  1907 
he  was  manager  of  a  winter  season  of  German 
opera  at  Covent  Garden,  where  he  revived 
'  Fidelio,' '  DerFreischiitz,' '  Lustige  Weiber,'and 
'  Verkaufte  Braut,'  but  the  season  was  pecunia- 
rily a  failure.  In  1908  he  sang  as  Tristan  and 
Tannhauser  at  the  Paris  Op^ra,  and  as  Siegfried 
on  the  production  of  'Gotterdammerung'  there. 

Van  Dyek  has  held  a  high  position  among 
the  best  Wagner  singers,  being  particularly  suc- 
cessful as  Loge,  Siegmund,  and  Parsifal.  He  is 
an  admirable  actor,  but  his  dramatic  power 
leads  him  to  force  his  voice  unnecessarily,  and 
consequently  to  sing  often  out  of  tune.     a.  c. 

VAN  ROOY,  Antgnius  Maria  Josephub, 
known  as  Anton,  was  bom  Jan.  1,  1870,  at 
Rotterdam.  According  to  Baker,  he  sang  treble 
in  a  church  choir,  but  after  mutation  his  voice 
became  a  fine  baritone,  on  account  of  which  he 
left  a  cigar  business  and  studied  singing  with 
Stockhausen  at  Frankfort.  After  singing  in 
concerts  he  was  engaged  at  Bayreuth  in  1897, 
through  the  recommendation  of  Frau  Wagner's 
daughter  Frau  Prof.  Thode,  who  had  heard  him 
sing  very  finely  at  a  concert '  Wotan's  Farewell.' 
At  Bayreuth  he  made  an  instant  success  as 
Wotan  in  the  three  parts  of  the  Trilogy,  on  ac- 
count of  his  commanding  presence,  his  sonorous 
voice,  and  his  dignified  acting.  In  the  winter 
he  sang  these  parts  at  Berlin,  and  on  May  11, 
1898,  he  made  his  d6but  at  Covent  Garden  as 
Wotan  in  'Die  Walkiire'  with  great  success. 
Since  then  he  has  sung  at  that  theatre  almost 
every  season,  being  identified  with  the  Wagner 
parts.  Wolf  ram,  Kurwenal,  Hans  Sachs,  etc.  For 
many  years  he  has  sung  these  parts  also  in 
America,  besides  Escamilloand  Valentine.  Herr 
Van  Rooy  is  also  an  admirable  lieder  singer,  and 
in  1899  and  1900  gave  two  recitals  at  St.  James's 
Hall  with  Carl  Friedberg  the  pianist,  when  he 
sang  the  entire  'Dichterliebe'  of  Schumann, 
and  songs  ranging  from  Haydn  to  Richard 
Strauss  and  Hugo  Wolf.  He  has  been  fre- 
quently in  request  at  the  Bayreuth  Festivals 
and  elsewhere.  a.  c. 

VANINI.     [See  Boschi,  vol.  i.  p.  366q.] 

VARIANT  (Germ.  Variante)  is  the  usual 
expression  for  varying  versions  or  readings  of  a 
piece  of  music.  Thus  in  the  principal  editions 
of  Bach'sinstrumen  tal  works,  besides  theadopted 
text  of  a  piece,  other  copies  containing  various 
changes  are  printed  in  an  appendix,  and  en- 
titled Varianten.  [It  is  used  by  students  of  folk- 
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song  to  denote  the  slight  differences  in  different 
versionSy  and  in  a  special  nynse,  is  employed  by 
Riemann  to  describe  the  sudden  changes  from 
major  to  minor,  or  vice  verta,  which  occur 
frequently  in  modem  music  without  involving 
modulation,  and  of  which  the  ancient  Tibrcs 
DB  PicARoiB  is  the  prototype.]  g. 

VARIATIONS.  In  the  days  when  modem 
music  was  struggling  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its 
development,  when  most  of  the  forms  of  art 
whicharefamiliar  in  the  present  day  were  either 
unknown  or  in  their  crudest  state  of  infancy, 
composers  who  aimed  at  making  works  of  any 
■ise  laboured  under  great  disadvantages.  They 
were  as  fully  conscious  as  composers  are  now  of 
the  necessity  of  some  system  of  structure  or 
principle  of  art  to  unify  the  whole  of  each  work, 
and  to  carry  on  the  interest  from  moment  to 
moment;  but  as  they  had  not  discovered  any 
form  which  could  extend  for  more  than  a  few 
phrases  or  periods,  their  only  means  of  making 
the  music  last  any  length  of  time  was  to  repeat, 
and  to  disguise  the  repetition  and  give  it  fresh 
interest  by  artistic  devices. 

In  choial  music  they  took  some  old  familiar 
piece  of  plain-song,  or  a  good  secular  tune,  put  it 
into  very  long  notes,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the 
voices  to  sing;  and  then  nuide  something  os- 
tensibly new  upon  this  basis  by  winding  round 
it  ingenious  and  elaborate  counterpoint  for  all 
the  other  voices.  The  movement  lasted  as  long 
as  the  tune  served,  and  for  other  movements  — 
if  the  work  happened  to  be  a  mass,  or  work 
necessarily  divided  into  separate  pieces — they 
either  took  a  new  tune  and  treated  it  in  the 
same  way,  or  repeated  the  former  one,  and 
sometimes  sang  it  backwards  for  variety,  with 
new  turns  of  counterpoint  each  time. 

Similarly,  in  instrumental  music,  as  soon  as 
their  art  was  enough  advanced  to  produce  good, 
dear,  and  complete  dance-tunes  and  songs,  they 
extended  the  musical  performance  by  repeating 
the  tunes,  with  such  other  touches  of  fresh  in- 
terest as  could  be  obtained  by  grace-notes  and 
ornamental  passages,  and  runs  inserted  in  the 
bass  or  other  parte.  In  this  way  the  attention 
of  composers  came  to  be  very  much  drawn  to 
the  art  of  varying  a  given  theme,  and  present- 
ing it  in  new  lighte ;  and  they  carried  it  to  a  re- 
markably advanced  stage  when  scarcely  any  of 
the  other  modem  forms  of  art  had  passed  the 
period  of  incubation. 

In  choral  music  the  art  was  limited  to  the 
practice  of  using  a  given  tune  as  the  central 
thread  to  hold  the  whole  work  together;  and 
it  almost  died  out  when  maturer  principles  of 
structure  were  discovered ;  but  in  instrumental 
music  it  has  held  ite  own  ever  since,  and  not 
only  plays  a  part  of  great  importance  in  the 
most  modem  sonatas  and  s3rmphonies,  but  has 
given  rise  to  a  special  form  which  has  been  a 
great  favourite  with  all  the  greatest  masters, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Variations. 


The  eariy  masters  had  different  wmys  of 
applying  the  device.  One,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  favourite,  was  to  write  only  one 
variation  at  a  time,  and  to  extend  the  piece  by 
joining  a  fresh  theme  to  the  end  of  each  vari»- 
tion,  so  that  a  series  of  themes  and  single 
variations  alternated  throughout.  In  oxder  to 
make  the  members  of  the  series  hang  together, 
the  variations  to  thedifferent  themes  were  often 
made  in  similar  style;  while  the  successive 
themes  supplied  some  little  contrast  by  bring- 
ing different  successions  of  harmony  into  pro- 
minence. There  are  several  pieces  constructed 
in  this  fashion  by  Byrd  and  Bull  and  Orlando 
Gibbons,  who  were  among  the  earliest  composers 
of  instrumental  music  in  modem  Europe ;  and 
they  consist  chiefly  of  seteofPavans,  orOsdliards, 
or  neat  little  tunes  like  Bull's  'Jewel.'  Many 
are  interesting  for  ingenuity  and  originality  of 
character,  but  the  form  in  this  shape  never  rose 
to  any  high  piteh  of  artistic  excellence.  An* 
other  form,  which  will  be  noticed  more  fully 
later  on,  was  to  repeat  incessantly  a  short  clause 
of  bass  progression,  with  new  figures  and  new 
turns  of  counterpoint  over  it  each  time;  and 
another,  more  closely  allied  to  the  modem  order 
of  Variations,  was  a  piece  constructed  upon  a 
theme  like  'Sellenger's  Round,'  which  did  not 
come  to  a  complete  end,  but  stopped  on  the 
Dominant  haimony  and  so  returned  upon  itself; 
by  which  means  a  continuous  flow  of  successive 
versions  of  the  theme  was  obtained,  ending  with 
aCkxla. 

These  early  masters  also  produced  examples 
of  a  far  more  mature  form  of  regular  theme  and 
variations,  not  unlike  thoroughly  modem  works 
of  the  Idnd;  in  which  they  showed  at  onoe  a 
very  wide  comprehension  of  the  various  prin- 
ciples upon  which  variationscan  be  constructed, 
and  an  excellent  perception  of  the  more  difficult 
art  of  varying  the  styles  of  the  respective 
membere  of  the  series  so  as  to  make  them  set 
off  one  another,  as  well  as  serve  towards  the 
balance  and  proportion  of  the  whole  set. 

Two  of  the  works  which  illustrate  best  the 
different  sides  of  the  question  at  this  early  date 
are  Byrd's  variations  to  the  secular  tune  known 
as  'The  Gamian's  Whistle'  and  Bull's  set  called 
'  Les  Buffons.'  These  two  represent  respectively 
two  of  the  most  important  principles  upon  which 
variations  are  made,  since  the  first  series  is  al- 
most entirely  melodic  and  the  second  structural ; 
that  is,  each  variation  in  the  first  series  is  con- 
nected with  the  theme  mainly  through  the 
melody,  whereas  in  the  second  the  succession  of 
the  harmonies  is  the  chief  bond  of  connection ; 
both  themes  are  well  adapted  to  illustrate  these 
principles,  the  tune  of  the  first  having  plenty  of 
definite  character  and  the  harmonies  of  the 
second  being  planned  on  such  broad  and  simple 
lines  as  are  most  likely  to  remain  in  the  memory. 

Byrd's  series  consists  of  eight  variations,  in  all 
of  which,  except  the  last,  the  melody  is  brought 
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very  prominently  forward ;  a  different  character 
being  given  to  each  variation  by  the  figures 
introduced  to  accompany  it.  The  way  in  which 
the  various  styles  succeed  one  another  is  very 
happy.  The  first  is  smooth  and  full,  and  the 
second  nigged  and  forcible ;  the  third  quiet  and 
plaintive,  and  the  fourth  lively  and  rhythmic ; 
and  80  on  in  similar  alternation  to  the  last,  which 
is  appropriately  made  massive  and  full,  and  is 
the  only  one  which  is  based  exclusively  on  the 
harmonies,  and  ignores  the  tune.  The  two  fol- 
lowing examples  give  the  opening  bars  of  the 
fourth  and  sixth  variations,  and  illustrate  the 
style  and  way  of  applying  the  characteristic 
figures  very  happily.  The  upper  part  is  the 
tune  of  the  theme. 

Xx.  L    Tar.  4. 
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Byrd's  variations  are  remarkable  not  only 
for  their  intrinsic  qualities,  but  also  as  rare 
examples  of  melodic  treatment  in  those  early 
days,  when  composers  were  more  inclined  to 
notice  the  bass  than  the  tune.  Bull  was  by  no 
means  so  great  a  genius  as  Byrd,  but  he  had  a 
vein  of  melody,  a  good  deal  of  vivacity,  and  a 
considerable  sense  of  effect.  In  'Les  Buffons' 
the  former  gift  is  scarcely  brought  into  play, 
but  the  two  latter  are  very  serviceable.  The 
theme  is  the  simplest  possible  succession  of 
chords,  as  follows:  — 
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Upon  this  fourteen  variations  are  constructed, 
whichare  varied  and  contrasted  with  one  another 
throughout,  upon  the  same  general  principles  of 
succession  as  in  Byrd's  series.  Many  of  them 
are  merely  made  of  scale  passages,  or  rather 
commonplace  figures ;  butsomearewell  devised, 
and  thetwo  following  are  interesting  as  examples 
of  the  freedom  with  which  composers  had  learnt 
to  treat  structural  variations  even  in  such  early 
days.  Ex.  4  is  the  beginning  of  the  second 
variation,  and  Ex.  5  is  the  thirteenth,  which 
flows  out  of  the  one  preceding  it. 

Ex.4. 
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In  the  time  which  followed  Byrd  and  Bull 
the  best  energies  of  composers  were  chiefly 
directed  to  the  development  of  such  instru- 
mental forms  as  the  Suite  and  the  Canzona,  and 
the  eariier  kinds  of  Sonata;  and  sets  of  Varia- 
tions were  not  so  conunon.  There  are  a  few 
examples  among  Frescobaldi  's  compositions ;  as 
the  'Aria  detta  Balletto'  in  the  second  book  of 
Toccatas,  Canxonas,  etc.,  which  is  curious  on 
account  of  the  way  the  variations  are  put  into 
different  times;  but  his  works  of  the  kind  are 
on  the  whole  neither  so  interesting  nor  so 
satisfactory  as  Byrd's.  It  is  also  common  to 
meet  with  an  occasional  variation  on  one  or  more 
of  the  regular  dance-movements  in  the  Suites; 
and  in  that  position  they  were  commonly  called 
Doubles.  There  is  a  curious  and  unusual  ex- 
periment in  a  Suite  of  Kuhnau's  in  E  minor,  in 
which  the  Courante  in  6-4  time  is  a,  complete 
variation  of  the  Allemande  in  common  time  that 
precedes  it;  [and  in  a  sonata  by  Pergolesi  in 
C  minor  the  giga  is  a  variation  of  the  foregoing 
gavotte.  Some  suites  of  the  same  period  have 
a  virtual  identity  of  theme  throughout].  But 
the  art  of  varying  a  theme  of  some  sort  was 
cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  about  this  time 
under  other  guises.  In  Germany  composers 
were  fond  of  harmonising  their  Chorales  in 
all  sorts  of  ingenious  ways,  such  as  are  found 
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later  in  perfection  in  Bach's  Cantatas  and 
Passions;  they  also  used  the  Chorales  as  a 
kind  of  Canto  fermo  upon  which  they  based 
elaborate  movements  for  the  organ,  full  of  in- 
genious and  effective  figures  and  various  devices 
of  counterpoint;  and  not  a  little  of  the  great 
developmentofoif^an-playing,  which  culminated 
in  J.  S.  Bach,  was  carried  on  by  the  cultivation 
of  this  form  of  art.  Another  form  which  was 
more  obviously  allied  to  the  sets  of  variations, 
and  indeed  can  in  some  cases  hardly  be  dis> 
tinguished  from  them,  was  the  ground-bass  or 
b(uao  ostincUo,  which  was  a  very  favourite  form 
of  art  all  over  Europe  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  17th  century.  The  principle  of  following 
the  bass  of  the  theme  is  indeed  constantly  made 
use  of  in  variations,  and  in  theory  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  forms  is  that  in  a 
ground-bass  the  bass  passage,  which  is  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  is  the  whole  bond  of  con- 
nection which  joins  the  series  together;  while 
in  variations  the  bass  may  change  entirely  so 
long  as  the  theme  isrecognisable  either  by  means 
of  the  melody  or  the  succession  of  the  harmonies. 
But  in  practice,  though  there  are  many  exam- 
ples in  which  a  good  clear  bass  figure  is  made 
to  persist  with  obstinate  regularity  in  this  form, 
it  often  gave  place  to  the  succession  of  the 
harmonies,  or  was  itself  so  varied  as  to  become 
scarcely  recognisable.  For  instance,  a  so-called 
Ground  by  Blow  in  E  minor,  with  twenty-eight 
divisions,  begins  with  a  section  that  is  much 
more  like  a  theme  for  variations;  and  though 
the  bass  moves  in  good  steps,  it  has  no  very 
decided  figure  whatever.  A  comparison  of  the 
first  half  of  the  so-called  ground  with  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  bass  of  the  twentieth 
division  will  show  that  the  view  musicians  then 
took  of  the  repetitions  was  at  least  a  liberal 
one:  — 
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In  this  case  the  outline  of  the  bass  as  defined 
by  thesuccessi  ve  steps  downwards  is  pretty  well 
maintained,  but  in  a  few  other  divisions  which 
are  more  elaborately  constructed,  not  only  is  the 
bass  altered,  but  even  harmonies  which  do  not 
strictly  correspond  to  the  originals  are  intro- 
duced. Such  treatment  clearly  destroys  the  indi- 
\nauality  of  the  form  of  art,  and  makes  the  work 
to  all  intents  a  theme  with  variations,  under  limi- 
tations.  The  real  typeof  movement  constructed 


on  a  g^und-bass  has  a  decided  character  of  its 
own,  as  the  obstinate  reiteration  of  a  good  figure 
is  necessarily  a  striking  bond  of  connection 
throughout  the  piece;  and  if  the  figures  built 
upon  it  are  well  varied  it  can  be  made  very  amus- 
ing. In  Purcell's  use  of  this  form,  which  he  was 
evidently  fond  of,  the  type  is  kept  much  purer, 
and  the  divisions  on  the  ground  are  really  what 
they  pretend  to  be.  A  quotation  of  the  bass  of 
aground  inone  of  his  Suites  will  illustrate  better 
than  any  description  the  difference  between  the 
real  thing  and  a  hybrid  like  Blow's :  — 
Bx.8. 
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Butevenso  genuine  a  specimen  as  Purcell's  is 
closely  allied  to  a  theme  with  variations ;  and  at 
a  time  when  the  form  was  so  popular  that  it 
was  notonly  a  favourite  with  composers,  but  the 
constant  resouree  of  performers  with  any  talent 
for  extemporising  to  show  off  their  skill  in 
two  directions  at  once,  it  seems  very  likely  that 
the  more  elastic  but  less  pure  form  adopted 
by  Blow  and  others  should  have  been  easily 
allowed  to  pass  in  the  crowd  of  experiments; 
and  thus  composers  were  constantly  developing 
the  form  of  'Theme  and  Variations'  under 
another  name. 

A  celebrated  example  which  bears  upon  this 
question  is  the  twelfth  and  last  Sonata  o  f  Corelli's 
Opera  Quinta,  which  is  called  'La  Follia.'  This 
is  sometimes  described  as  a  Theme  and  twenty- 
two  variations,  and  sometimes  as  Divisions  on  a 
ground.  The  bass  of  the  theme  was  well  known 
in  those  days  as  Farinelli's  Ground,  from  the 
inventor  G.  B.  Farinbllt,  and  was  commonly 
used  by  musicians  and  composere,  as  for  instance 
by  Vivaldi.  Hawkins  speaks  of  it  as  'the 
favourite  idr  known  in  England  as  Farinelli's 
Ground,'  showing  a  confusion  in  his  mind  even 
as  to  the  difference  between  a  'ground'  and  a 
tune.  In  Corelli's  work  the  bass  is  not  repeated 
at  all  regularly,  so  it  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  series  of  free  variations.  These  are  most 
of  them  very  simple,  being  different  forms  of 
arpeggios  on  the  harmonies  of  the  theme,  but 
they  are  well  devised  so  as  to  contrast  and  set 
off  one  another,  and  areeffective  in  their  way  for 
the  violin.  The  tempos  vary  from  Adagio  and 
Andante  to  Allegro  and  Vivace,  and  the  time- 
signatures  also  as  3-4,  4-4,  and  3-8.  Corelli 
evidently  took  an  easy  view  of  variations,  for 
both  in  this  set  and  in  the  Chaconne  in  the 
twelfth  Sonata  of  op.  2  the  harmonies  are  not 
at  all  strictly  followed,  and  occasionally  have 
next  to  nothing  to  do  with  the  theme  for  several 
bars  together;  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
rather  a  characteristic  of  the  Italian  style  of 
writing  such  things.  The  treatment  of  the  form 
in  this  instance  and  in  many  others  of  nearly 
the  same  period  (as  those  by  Blow,  and  many 
by  Locatelli  and  others  a  little  later),  together 
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with  the  lax  way  in  which  Hawkins  speaks  of 
the  subject,  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
popular  form  of  Qround-bass  movement  was 
gradually  becoming  mixed  up  with  the  form  of 
Theme-and- Variations,  and  trenching  on  its 
province.  Even  the  length  of  the  bass  in  the 
'  Follia'  and  other  examples  is  in  favour  of  this 
view,  because  the  effect  of  the  ground-bass  is 
lost  when  it  extends  beyond  very  moderate 
limits.  The  best  examples  are  after  such  a  con- 
cise fashion  as  the  bass  quoted  from  Purcell, 
and  such  superb  specimens  as  the  'Crucifixus' 
In  Bach's  Mass,  his  Passacaglia  in  G  minor,  and 
similar  works  by  Buxtehude  for  the  organ.  If 
the  ground-bass  has  several  clauses,  as  in  Corel- 
li'8  *  Follia'  or  Blow's  piece  (Ex.  6),  it  loses  its 
effect  and  has  to  be  treated  after  the  manner  of 
a  theme ;  and  the  adoption  of  long  periods  led 
composers  to  that  treatment,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  habit  of  looking  at  their  subject  in  the 
direction  of  the  bass  rather  than  the  upper 
part  influenced  their  manner  of  dealing  with 
variations. 

This  condition  of  things  throws  an  interesting 
Hght  upon  J.  S.  Bach's  thirty  Variations  on  an 
Aria  in  G  major  for  a  harpsichord  with  two 
rows  of  keys,  which  is  the  first  very  important 
work  of  its  kind,  and  still  among  the  most  re- 
markable in  existence,  though  it  is  very  seldom 
played  in  public  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  giving  due  effect  on  the  single  keyboard  of 
the  pianoforte  to  the  rapid  crossing  passages 
which  are  written  for  two.     The  Aria  which 
serves  for  theme  is  not  after  the  manner  of  a 
modem  aria,  but  is  a  dance  movement  like  those 
in  the  Suites.     It  is  in  fact  a  Sarabande  of  the 
expressive  and  elaborate  Idnd  familiar  among 
Bach's  works;  it  has  plenty  of  fine  melody  but 
no  catching  tune,  and  nothing  to  invite  melodic 
variations  of  the  modem  kind.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  constructed  of  very  broad  and  simple 
successions  of  harmony,  with  the  bass  moving  a 
step  of  some  sort  in  almost  every  bar ;  and  upon 
this  motionof  ba^  or  harmonies  the  whole  series 
of  variations  is  really  constructed.     It  is  there- 
fore actually  almost  as  much  of  a  ground-bass 
movement  as  Corelli's'Follia,'  or  Blow's  example. 
The  actual  bass  figureisnot  repeated,  but  either 
the  steps  by  which  it  moves  or  the  regular 
changes  of  the  harmony  are  always  represented 
in  some  way  under  the  elaborate  texture  of  the 
figures.     In  fact,  what  Bach  does  is  to  take  out 
the  harmonic  framework  upon  which  the  Aria 
is  built,  and  use  it  to  build  thirty  other  little 
movements  upon.    The  way  in  which  these  are 
developed  from  the  original  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  a  comparison  of  the  opening  bars  of 
some  of  the  variations  with  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  bass  of  the  theme. 

The  following  is  the  bass  of  the  first  eight 
bars  of  the  Aria,  with  figures  to  represent  the 
principal  hannonles:  -^ 
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In  a  good  many  variations,  such  as  the  Ist, 
2nd,  4th,  12th,  and  22nd,  these  steps  are  very 
clearly  maintained.  The  bass  figure  of  the  2nd 
variation  will  serve  to  illustrate  this:  — 


It  isvery  rare,  however,  thatthesame  positions 
of  the  chords  are  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout. 
All  positions  are  held  to  be  interchangeable. 
This  would  be  less  possible  in  dealing  with  a 
modem  theme  with  weak  or  irregular  motions  of 
harmony;  but  where  the  changes  are  so  strict 
and  clear,  the  successions  are  traceable  even 
through  a  looser  treatment  of  the  original.  An 
example  which  will  illustrate  Bach's  method  of 
interchanging  positions  of  the  same  chords,  and 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  builds  one  form 
upon  another,  is  the  opening  of  the  tenth 
variation,  which  is  a  complete  little  four-part 
Fughetta:  — 

Hxjl.     tr. 
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In  bar  (6)  the  first  position  of  the  chord  of  the 
Dominantisimplled  insteadof  its  first  inversion ; 
in  bar  (c)  there  is  a  similar  interchange,  and  in 
bars  (d)  and  (g)  the  principal  emphasis  of  the 
bar  falls  upon  a  first  inversion  instead  of  a  first 
position  of  the  same  chord. 

In  other  variations  he  goes  much  farther  still. 
In  the  ninth  the  strict  succession  of  chords  is 
frequently  altered,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the 
character  and  general  contour  of  the  harmonic 
succession  is  still  to  be  felt  in  the  background. 
For  instance,  in  the  passage  corresponding  to 
bars  (e)  and  (/)  the  harmonies  of  E  minor  and 
G  are  forced  in  in  the  place  of  those  of  G  and  A. 
Then  the  harmony  of  G  and  A,  which  really 
represents  bar  (/),  is  driven  into  the  bar  corre- 
sponding with  (g);  and  in  order  to  make  the 
final  chord  of  the  cadence  answer  in  position 
with  the  original,  all  that  appears  of  the  chord 
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oorresponding  to  bar  (g)  is  the  last  quaver.  The 
foUowing  example  will  show  the  nature  of  the 
change,  beginning  at  the  half-bar  oorresponding 
with  (d)  where  the  first  half  close  falls,  up  to 
the  first  close  in  the  principal  key  in  bar  {h) :  — 

BX.W.  ^ 

(d)        (e)  (/)  to)  (») 

Thisappears  to  be  rather  an  extreme  instance, 
but  in  reality  the  change  is  caused  by  nothing 
more  than  the  happy  idea  of  turning  the  passing 
note  in  bar  {d)  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  so 
leading  to  the  intrusion  of  the  chord  of  E ;  thus 
causing  the  chords  of  G  and  C,  which  follow  in 
their  proper  order,  to  come  one  step  too  late, 
and  forcingthe  penultimate  chord  of  the  cadence 
into  very  close  quarters.  But  the  form  of  the 
cadence  is  preserved  all  the  same,  and  so  the 
change  turns  out  to  be  more  in  superficial 
appearance  than  reality;  while  the  regularity 
of  the  succession  is  still  sufficiently  obvious  to 
identify  the  theme. 

The  manner  in  which  all  the  variations  are 
written  is  contrapuntal,  and  in  many  cases  they 
are  cast  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  old  contra- 
puntal forms.  Every  third  variation  throughout, 
except  the  last,  is  a  Canon  of  some  sort,  with  a 
free  bass  which  generally  follows  the  outlines  of 
the  bass  of  the  theme.  These  take  all  the  in- 
tervals in  regular  order  —  a  Canon  at  the  unison 
in  the  3rd  variation,  a  Canon  at  the  second  in 
the  6th,  and  so  on  up  to  a  Canon  at  the  ninth 
in  the  27th  variation,  the  Canons  at  the  fourth 
and  fifth  being  complicated  by  making  them  in 
contrary  motion.  Variation  10  is  a  complete 
Fughetta,  and  Variation  16  an  Overture  after 
the  French  model,  managed  by  making  the  part 
which  represents  the  first  half  of  the  theme  into 
the  MaeAoso  movement,  and  the  latter  part 
into  the  fugal  one.  The  last  variation  is  a 
'Quodlibet';  that  is,  a  movement  in  which 
several  bits  of  familiar  tunes  are  worked  in 
together.  The  tunes  are '  Volkslieder'  of  a  very 
bright  and  happy  type.  It  begins  with  one  to 
the  words '  Ich  bin  so  lang  nicht  bei  dir  g' west,' 
on  the  top  of  which  another,  'Kraut  und  Rub^i 
haben  mich  vertrieben,'  is  introduced ;  and  the 
f  ragmen tsof  the  two, and  probablybits  of  others 
which  are  not  identified,  are  mixed  up  together 
in  amusing  but  artistic  confusion  throughout, 
always  following  the  harmonic  succession  of  the 
original  aria.  After  the  Quodlibet  the  theme 
is  directed  to  be  played  again,  so  as  to  make  the 
cycle  complete  —  apian  followed  by  Beethoven 
more  than  once,  most  notably  in  the  last  move- 
ment of  his  Sonata  in  E,  op.  109.  Every 
variation  in  the  series  has  a  perfectly  distinct 
character  of  its  own,  and  is  knit  together  closely 
and  compactly  by  the  figures  used ;  which  vary 
from  the  most  pointed  vivacity  to  the  noblest 
dignity  and  calm;  and  are  so  distributed  as  to 


keep  the  action  always  going,  and  the  interest 
alive  at  every  step ;  the  result  of  this  many-sided 
technical  workmanship  being  a  perfectly  mature 
art-form.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others^ 
Bach  seems  to  sum  up  in  his  own  lifetime  the 
labours  of  several  generations,  and  to  arrive  at 
a  point  of  artistic  development  which  the  next 
generation  fell  far  behind ;  for  a  height  equal  to 
that  of  his  work  was  not  again  reached  till 
Beethoven's  time.  But  the  aspect  of  Bach's 
work  is  peculiar  to  himself  and  his  time.  The 
technical  side  is  brought  into  extreme  pro- 
minence. This  is  shown  most  obviously  in  the 
canons  and  fugues,  but  it  is  also  shown  in  the 
texture  of  the  other  variations.  Some  few  are 
extremely  expressive  and  beautiful,  but  it  was 
not  with  the  paramount  object  of  making  them 
all  so  that  Bach  attacked  his  problem,  for  his 
variations  are  rather  developments  of  ideas 
embodied  in  vigorous  and  regular  rhythmic 
figures  than  romantic  or  dramatic  t3rpes.  Both 
the  ideas  and  the  way  of  treating  them  belong 
to  the  old  contrapuntal  school,  and  that  style 
of  variation-writing  which  is  most  richly  and 
comprehensively  shown  in  this  series  of  varisr- 
tions  comes  to  an  end  with  Bach. 

He  produced  several  other  sets  in  the  same 
manner,  notably  the  famous  Chaoonne  in  the 
Suite  m  D  for  violin  solo ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  analyse  that  work,  since  the  same  principles 
are  observed  throughout,  even  to  the  repetition 
of  the  theme  at  the  end  to  clench  it  all  together. 
As  in  the  previous  case,  the  basis  of  the  varia- 
tion is  the  harmonic  framework  of  the  theme; 
and  the  melody  hardly  ever  makes  its  reappear- 
ance till  its  resumption  at  the  end.  The  baas 
steps  are  just  as  freely  dealt  with  as  in  the 
previous  case,  from  which  it  may  be  gathered 
that  Bach  considered  the  harmonic  structure 
the  chief  thing  in  a  Chaoonne  (which  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  movement  on  a  ground- 
bass)  as  much  as  in  a  regular  Theme  and  varia- 
tions. He  also  produced  an  example  of  a 
different  kind,  in  a  little  set  of  eight  variations 
on  a  very  beautiful  and  melodious  theme  in  A 
minor.  In  this  the  hannonic  framework  is  not 
neariy  so  noticeable,  and  the  variations  are  not 
made  to  depend  upon  it  so  much  as  in  the  oUier 
cases.  Some  few  of  them  are  constructed  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  great  set  of  thirty, 
but  more  often  the  melody  of  the  theme  plays 
an  unmistakable  part.  This  may  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  the  melody  of  the  3rd,  4th,  and 
5th  bars  of  the  theme,  with  the  same  portion  of 
the  third  variation. 
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The  influence  of  the  tune  is  siznilariy  appar- 
ent in  several  other  variations,  putting  a  new 
complexion  upon  variation-making,  in  the  direo- 
tion  cultivated  by  the  next  generation ;  but  the 
result  is  neither  so  vigorous  nor  so  intrinsically 
valuable  as  in  other  works  more  after  Bach's 
usual  manner,  though  historically  interesting  as 
an  experiment  in  a  line  which  Bach  generally 
thought  fit  to  let  alone. 

HandeKs  way  of  treating  variations  was  very 
difiFerent  from  Bach's,  andmore  like  the  methods 
of  the  Italian  school,  as  illustrated  by  CorelU. 
In  most  cases,  indeed,  he  regarded  the  matter 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  Bach,  since  he 
looked  upon  the  harmonic  framework  as  the 
principal  thing  to  follow;  but  he  reduced  the 
interest  of  his  representation  of  that  frain&< 
work  in  new  figures  to  a  minimum.  Where 
Bach  used  ingenious  and  rhythmical  figures,  and 
worked  them  with  fascinating  clearness  and  con- 
sistency, Handel  was  content  to  use  mere  empty 
arpeggios  in  different  forms.  In  many  of  his 
sets  of  Variations,  and  other  works  of  the  same 
kind,  he  makes  the  effect  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  quickness  of  the  notes 
varies,  getting  faster  and  fasteruptothe  brilliant 
but  empty  conclusion.  The  set  which  has  most 
musicalinterestisthe '  Harmonious  Blacksmith ' 
in  the  Suite  in  E;  and  in  this  the  usual  char- 
acteristic is  shown,  since  the  variations  begin 
with  semiquavers,  go  on  to  triplet  semiquavers, 
and  end  with  scale  passages  of  demisemiquav- 
ers.  The  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  work 
is  probably  owing  chiefly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
theme,  partly  also  to  the  happy  way  in  which 
thestyleof  the  variations  hits  the  mean  between 
the  elaborate  artistic  interest  of  such  works  as 
Bach's  and  the  emptiness  of  simple  arpeggios, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  their  very  simplicity 
shows  to  advantage  the  principles  upon  which  a 
succession  of  variations  can  be  knit  together 
into  an  effective  piece,  by  giving  all  the  members 
of  the  series  some  relative  bearing  upon  each 
other.  In  this  set  the  connection  and  function 
of  each  is  so  thoroughly  obvious  that  the  most 
ordinary  musical  intelligence  can  grasp  it,  and 
it  is  to  such  grounds  of  effect  that  Handel  trusted 
in  making  all  his  sets,  whether  in  such  an 
example  as  the  PassacagUa  in  the  G  minor  Suite 
or  the  Chaconne  with  sixty  variations.  Only 
in  very  fewcases  does  he  even  appear  to  attempt 
to  make  the  separate  numbers  of  the  series  in- 
terestingormusically  characteristic,  and  yet  the 
series  as  a  whole  is  almost  always  effective.  He 
is  more  inclined  to  allow  the  tune  of  his  theme 
to  serve  as  a  basis  of  effect  than  Bach  was.  In 
the  variations  in  the  Suite  in  D  it  is  veiy  pro- 


minent, and  in  the  earlier  variations  of  the 
'Hannonious  Blacksmith'  is  clearly  suggested; 
and  in  this  way  he  illustrates  the  earlier  stage 
of  the  tendency  which  came  to  predominate  in 
the  next  generation.  The  following  are  types 
of  the  figures  used  by  Handel  in  more  than  one 
set:  — 


etc 
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Another  composer  showed  this  tendency  to 
follow  the  tune  even  more  markedly.  This  was 
Rameau,whowasbom  two  years  before  Handel 
and  Bach,  but  was  brought  more  strongly  under 
the  rising  influences  of  the  early  Sonata  period, 
through  his  connection  with  the  French  operatic 
school,  and  the  French  instrumental  school,  of 
which  Couperin  was  thehappiest  representative. 
These  French  composers  were  almost  the  first 
of  any  ability  in  Europe  to  give  their  attention 
unreservedly  to  tunes,  and  to  make  tune,  and 
character  of  a  tuneful  kind,  the  object  of  their 
ambition.  Rameau  produced  a  number  of 
charming  tuneful  pieces  of  a  harmonic  cast, 
and  naturally  treated  variations  also  from  the 
point  of  view  of  tune,  studying  to  bring  the 
tune  forward,  and  to  make  it,  rather  than  the 
harmonic  successions,  the  basis  of  his  variations. 
When  operatic  influences  came  into  play  and 
influenced  the  instrumental  music  of  German 
composers,  and  when  the  traditions  of  the 
Protestant  school  gave  place  to  those  of  the 
southern  and  Catholic  Germans,  the  same  result 
followed. 

Other  circumstances  also  affected  the  form 
unfavourably.  The  cause  of  the  falling  off  in 
vigour,  depth  of  feeling,  and  technical  resource 
from  the  standard  of  Handel  and  Bach,  is 
obvious  enough  in  other  departments;  since 
men  were  thrown  back,  as  they  had  been  after 
Palestrina's  time,  through  having  to  cope  with 
new  forms  of  art.  In  the  case  of  variations  — 
by  this  time  an  old  and  established  form  —  the 
cause  of  such  falling  off  is  not  easy  to  see;  but 
in  reality  variations  were  just  as  amenable  to 
unfavourable  influences  as  the  rest  of  instru- 
mental music,  since  composers  began  to  try  to 
treat  them  in  the  same  style  as  their  sonata 
movements.  They  dropped  the  contrapuntal 
methods,  with  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
them,  and  as  they  had  not  yet  developed  the 
art  of  expressing  effective  musical  ideas  in  the 
modem  style  apart  from  the  regular  sonata 
form,  their  works  of  the  kind  seem,  by  the  side  of 
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Bach'Sytobesadlylackingininterest.  Moreover, 
the  object  of  writing  them  was  chaoging.  Bach 
wrote  up  to  tho  level  of  his  own  ideas  of  art, 
without  thinking  what  would  please  the  ordinary 
public ;  but  the  composers  of  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  wrote  their  clavier  music  chiefly 
for  the  use  or  pleasure  of  average  amateurs,  on 
whom  first-rate  art  would  be  thrown  away; 
and  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  respectable 
workmanship  and  easy  agreeable  tunefulness. 
The  public  were  losing  their  interest  in  the  rich 
counterpoint  and  massive  nobility  of  style  of 
the  older  school,  and  were  setting  their  affec- 
tions more  and  more  on  tune  and  simply  in- 
telligible form;  and  composers  were  easily  led 
in  the  same  direction.  The  consequences  were 
happy  enough  In  the  end,  but  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  new  style  variation-making  ai>- 
pears  to  have  suffered;  and  it  only  regained  its 
position  in  rare  cases,  when  composers  of  ex- 
ceptional genius  returned,  in  spite  of  the 
tendency  of  their  time,  to  the  method  of  build- 
ing a  fair  proportion  of  their  variations  on  the 
old  principles,  and  found  in  the  harmonic  frame- 
work equal  opportunities  to  those  afforded  by 
the  tuples. 

How  strongly  Haydn  and  Mosart  were  drawn 
in  the  prevailing  direction  is  shown  by  the 
nimiber  of  cases  in  which  they  took  simple  and 
popular  tunes  as  themes,  and  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  melodic  element  in  their  variations. 
This  is  even  more  noticeable  in  Mozart  than  in 
Haydn,  who  took  on  the  whole  a  more  serious 
and  original  view  of  the  form.  True,  he  did 
not  write  nearly  so  many  sets  as  his  younger 
contemporary,  and  several  that  he  did  write  are 
of  the  very  slightest  and  most  elementary  kind 
—  witness  tha^  which  forms  the  last  movement 
of  the  clavier  sonata  in  Ej?,  that  on  a  tune  in 
'Tempo  di  Minuetto'  in  a  sonata  in  A,  and  that 
in  a  sonata  for  clavier  and  violin  in  G.  In  these 
cases  he  is  obviously  not  exerting  himself  at  all, 
but  merely  treatingthematter  lightlyand  easily. 
But  when  he  set  about  his  work  seriously,  it 
has  far  more  variety,  interest,  and  many-sided 
ingenuity  than  Mozart's.  This  is  the  case  with 
several  of  the  sets  in  the  string  quartets,  and 
with  the  remarkable  one  for  clavier  alone  in  F 
minor,  and  the  beautiful  slow  movement  in  the 
sonata  for  clavier  and  violin  in  F.  The  things 
most  noticeable  in  these  are  the  remarkable 
freedom  with  which  he  treats  his  theme,  and 
the  original  means  adopted  to  combine  the  sets 
intocompleteand  coherent  wholes.  Probably  no 
one  except  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and  Brahms 
took  a  freer  view  of  the  limits  of  fair  variation; 
the  less  essential  chords  and  root  harmonies  of 
the  theme  are  frequently  changed,  even  without 
the  melody  being  preserved  to  make  up  for  the 
deviation,  and  in  certain  cases  whole  passages 
appear  to  be  entirely  altered,  and  to  have  little 
if  any  connection  with  the  theme  beyond  ob- 
servance of  the  length  of  its  prominent  periods. 


and  the  fact  that  the  final  cadences  come  in  the 
right  forms  and  places.  This  occurs  most  natur- 
ally in  a  minor  variation  of  a  major  theme,  or 
vice  versa,  where  a  passage  in  the  relative  major 
is  made  to  correspond  to  a  passage  in  the 
dominant  key,  and  the  succession  of  chords  is 
necessarily  altered  to  a  different  course  to  make 
the  passage  flow  back  to  the  principal  key  at 
the  same  place,  both  in  variation  and  theme. 
There  is  an  extremely  interesting  example  of 
such  changes  in  the  slow  movement  of  the 
Quartet  in  Ef^,  No.  22  Trautwein.    The  theme 
is  in  B{?,  and  the  first  variation  in  Bt^  minor. 
The  second  half  of  the  theme  begins  in  F,  and 
has  a  whole  period  of  eight  bars,  closing  in  that 
key,  before  going  back  to  Bf^.       The  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  first  variation  begins  with 
the  same  notes  tranaferred  from  first  violin  to 
violoncello,  and  has  the  same  kind  of  motion, 
and  similar  free  contrapuntal  imitation ;  but  it 
proceeds  by  a  chain  of  closely  interlaced  modu- 
lations through  Et?  minor  and  At?,  and  closes  in 
Dt^.    And  not  only  that,  but  the  portion  which 
corresponds  to  the  resumption  of  the  principal 
idea  begins  in  the  original  key  in  D\?,  and  only 
gets  home  to  the  principal  key  for  the  last 
phrase  of  four  bars,  in  which  the  subject  again 
appears.   So  that  foreleven  bars  the  variation  is 
only  connected  with  the  theme  by  the  fact  that 
the  successive  progressions  are  analogous  in 
major  and  minor  modes,  and  by  a  slight  similar- 
ity in  the  character  of  the  music.    This  was  a 
very  important  position  to  take  up  in  varia- 
tion-writing, and  by  such  action  Haydn  fully 
established  a  much  broader  and  freer  principle 
of  representing  the  theme  than  had  been  done 
before.  The  following  examples  are  respectively 
the  first  eight  bars  of  the  second  half  of  the 
theme,  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
Ist  variation:  — 


Bx.17. 
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The  other  noticeable  feature  of  Haydn's 
treatment  of  the  variation-form  is  illustrated 
very  happily  by  the  'Andante  con  Variazioni' 
in  F  minor  for  clavier  solo,  and  by  the  move- 
znent  in  the  F  major  sonata  for  clavier  and 
violin;  both  showing  how  strongly  he  regarded 
the  form  as  one  to  be  unified  in  some  way  or 
other  beyond  the  mere  connection  based  on 
identity  of  structure  or  tune  which  is  common 
to  all  the  members  of  the  series.     The  first  of 
these  18  really  a  set  of  variations  on  two  themes; 
ainoe  the  principal  theme  in  the  minor  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  slighter  one  contrasting  with  it,  in 
the  major.    The  variations  on  these  two  themes 
Alternate  throughout,  and  end  with  a  repetition 
of  the  principal  theme  in  its  original  form, 
passing  into  an  elaborate  coda  full  of  allusions 
to  its  principal  figures.     Thus  there  is  a  double 
Alternation  of  modes  and  of  styles  throughout 
binding  the  members  together;    and  the  free 
development  of  the  features  of  the  theme  in  the 
ooda  gives  all  the  weight  and  interest  necessary 
to  clench  the  work  at  the  end.     The  slow 
movement  for  clavier  and  violin  is  somewhat 
different  in  system,  but  aims  at  the  same  object. 
After  the  theme  comes  an  episode,  springing 
out  of  a  figure  in  the  cadence  of  the  theme  and 
modulating  to  the  dominant  and  back;    then 
oomes  the  first  variation  in  full,  followed  by 
Another  episode  modulating  to  B2^,  with  plenty 
of  development  of  characteristic  figures  of  the 
theme,  coming  back  (after  about  the  same 
length  as  the  first  episode)  to  a  pause  on  the 
dominant  chord  of  the  principal  key,  and  fol- 
lowed by  another  variation  with  demisemiquaver 
ornamental  passages  for  the  pianoforte.     This 
variation  deviates  a  little  at  the  end,  and  pauses 
on  the  dominant  chord  again;    and  then  the 
beautiful  and  serene  theme  is  given  out  once 
more  in  its  original  form.     This  is  therefore  an 
ingenious  kind  of  Rondo  in  the  form  of  varia- 
tions.   The  short  contrasting  episodes  are  quite 
in  Rondo-form,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
two  middle  repetitions  of  the  theme  are  made 
unusually  interesting  by  appearing  in  a  fresh 
guise.     One  more  point  worth  noting  about 
Haydn's  works  of  this  kind,  is  that  some  of  his 
themes  are  so  rich  and  complex.     In  a  few  of 
the  sets  in  the  quartets  the  theme  is  not  so 
much  a  tune  as  a  network  of  figures  combined 
in  a  regular  harmonic  scheme  —  see  Ex.  1 7 ;  and 
the  same  holds  true  of  the  'Andante  con  Varia- 
xioni'  mentioned  above,  which  is  long,  and  full 
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of  the  most  various  and  remarkable  figures.  It 
may  be  said  finally  that  there  is  no  branch  of 
composition  in  which  Haydn  was  richer  and 
more  truly  polyphonic  than  in  his  best  sets  of 
variations. 

Mozart,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the 
extreme  of  the  melodic  form  of  variations.     If 
in  many  of  Haydn's  slighter  examples  this 
toidency  was  perceptible,  in  Mozart  it  comes 
to  a  head.     The  variations  which  he  makes 
purely  out  of  ornamental  versions  of  the  tune 
of  the  theme  are  at  least  four  times  as  many  as 
his  harmonic  and  more  seriously  conceived  ones. 
As  has  been  said  before,  Mozart  wrote  far  more 
sets  than  Haydn,  and  many  of  them  were  prob- 
ably pUeea  cT occasion  —  trifles  upon  which  there 
was  neither  time  nor  need   to  spend  much 
thought.     It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  more- 
over, that  variation-writing  was  not  Mozart's 
best  province.     Two  of  his  greatest  gifts,  the 
power  of  moulding  his  form  with  the  most 
refined  and  perfect  accuracy,  and  spontaneous 
melody,  have  here  no  full  opportunity.    The 
themes  which  necessarily  decide  the  form  are  in 
many  cases  not  his  own,  and,  except  in  rare 
instances,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into 
his  head  to  try  to  make  new  and  beautiful 
n^elodies  on  the  foundation  of  their  harmonic 
framework.     He  seems  rather  to  have  aimed  at 
making  variations  which  would  be  easily  re- 
cognisable by  moderately-gifted  amateurs ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  it  takes  a  good  deal  of 
musical  intelligence  to  see  the  connection  be- 
tween a  theme  and  a  variation  which  is  well 
enough  conceived  to  bear  frequent  hearing.     It 
is  also  certain  that  the  finest  variations  have 
been  produced  by  scarcely  any  but  composers 
of  a  very  deep  and  intellectual  organisation,  like 
Beethoven,  Bach,  and  Brahms.     Mozart  was 
gifted  with  the  most  perfect  and  refined  musical 
organisation  ever  known;  but  he  was  not  natu- 
rally a  man  of  deep  feeling  or  intellectuality, 
and  the  result  is  that  his  variation-building  is 
neither  impressive  nor  genuinely  interesting. 
Its  chief  merits  are  delicate  manipulation,  illus- 
trating the  last  phase  of  harpsichord-playing  as 
applied  to  the  Viennese  type  of  pianoforte  with 
shallow  keys,  and  he  obtains  the  good  balance 
in  each  set  as  a  whole  without  any  of  Haydn's 
interesting  devices.    A  certain  similarity  in  the 
general  plan  of  several  of  the  independent  sets 
suggests  that  he  had  a  regular  scheme  for  lajring 
out  the  succession  of  variations.     The  earlier 
ones  generally  have  the  tune  of  the  theme  very 
prominent;  then  come  one  or  two  based  rather 
more  upon  the  harmonic  framework,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  becoming  wearisome; 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  through,  if  the 
theme  be  in  the  major,  there  will  be  a  minor 
variation,  and  vice  versa;    then,  in  order  to 
give  weight  to  the  conclusion  and  throw  it  into 
relief,  the  last  variation  but  one  has  a  codetta 
of  some  sort  or  an  unbarred  cadenza,  or  else 
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there  ia  an  unbarred  cadenza  dividing  the  last 
variation  from  the  final  coda,  which  usually 
takes  up  clearly  the  features  of  the  theme. 
These  unbarred  cadensas  are  a  characteristic 
feature  of  Mozart's  sets  of  variations,  and  in- 
dicate that  he  regarded  them  as  show  pieces  for 
concerts  and  such  occasions,  since  they  are 
nothing  but  pure  finger-flourishes  to  show  ofif 
the  dexterity  and  neatness  of  the  performer. 
There  are  two  —  one  of  them  a  very  long  one  — 
in  the  set  on  Paisiello's  'Salve  tu  Domine,' 
another  long  one  in  that  on  Sarti's  'Come  un 
agnello,'  a  long  one  in  that  on  '  Lison  donnait,' 
and  others  of  more  moderate  dimensions  in  the 
sets  on  Gluck's  '  Unser  dummer  Pobel  meint,' 
Duport's  minuet,  '  Je  suis  Lindor,'  and  others. 
In  his  treatment  of  the  harmonic  framework, 
Mozart  is  generally  more  strict  than  ELaydn, 
but  he  is  by  no  means  tied  by  any  sense  of 
obligation  in  that  respect,  and  even  makes 
excellent  point  out  of  harmonic  digression.  A 
most  effective  example,  which  contains  a  prin- 
ciple in  a  nutshell,  is  his  treatment  of  the  most 
characteristic  phrase  of  'Unser  dunmier  Pobel' 
fai  the  fourth  variation.  The  phrase  is  as 
follows:  — 


Bx.19. 


To  this  he  gives  a  most  amusing  turn  by, 
were,  mia«png  the  mark  by  a  semitone:  — 

Bx.20. 


it 


then  he  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  half  of  the 
variation  which  contains  the  passage,  and  begins 
it  again  as  if  for  repeat ;  and  then  again  over- 
shoots the  mark  by  a  semitone:  — 


There  is  probably  no  simpler  example  of  an 
harmonic  inconsistency  serving  a  definite  pur- 
pose in  variations.  In  a  less  obvious  way  there 
are  some  in  which  very  happy  effect  is  obtained 
by  going  an  unexpected  way  round  between  one 
essential  point  of  harmony  and  another,  and  in 
such  refinements  Mozart  is  most  successful. 

When  he  introduces  sets  of  variations  into 
sonatas  and  such  works  as  his  Clarinet  Quintet, 
he  seems  to  have  taken  more  pains  with  them; 
there  are  "proi^ortionately  more  free  and  har^ 
monic  variations  among  them ;  and  the  element 
of  show  illustrated  by  the  imbarred  cadenza  is 
not  so  prominent.  There  are  good  examples  of 
variety  of  treatment  and  success  in  balancing 
the  various  members  of  the  series  in  the  varia^ 
tions  in  the  fine  Sonata  in  F  for  violin  and 
pianoforte.     True,  the  basis  of  the  variations  is 


for  the  most  part  melodic,  but  the  principle  is 
treated  with  more  solid  effect  than  usual.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  last  movement  of 
the  PF.  Sonata  in  D,  written  in  1777.  This 
contains  some  extremely  happy  examples  of  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  harmonic  principle,  as  in 
the  9th  variation,  in  which  the  vigour  and 
individuality  of  the  figure  give  the  variation 
all  the  appearance  of  an  independent  piece. 
Similarly  in  the  11th,  Adagio  cantabile,  and  in 
the  last,  in  which  the  time  b  changed  from  4-A 
to  3--1,  the  melody  is  so  devised  as  to  appear 
really  new,  and  not  merely  the  theme  in  an 
ornamental  dress. 

An  excellent  use  to  which  Mozart  frequently 
puts  variations  is  that  of  presenting  the  subjects 
of  sonata-movements  in  new  lights,  or  adding 
to  their  interest  by  new  turns  and  ornaments 
when  they  reappear  a  second  or  third  time  in 
the  course  of  the  movement.  One  example  is 
the  recurrence  of  the  theme  in  the  'Rondo  en 
Polonaise'  which  forms  the  middle  movement 
in  the  Sonata  in  D  just  referred  to.  Another 
is  the  slow  movement  of  the  well-known  Sonata 
in  C  minor,  connected  with  the  Fantasia  in  the 
same  key. 

The  cases  in  which  Mozart  ventured  to  give 
a  variation  a  thoroughly  independent  character 
are  rare.  He  seems  to  have  thought  it  better 
to  keep  always  in  sight  of  his  theme,  and  though 
he  invented  some  charming  and  effective  devices 
which  have  been  used  by  later  composere,  as  a 
rule  the  variations  wait  upon  the  theme  too 
subserviently,  and  the  figures  are  often  too 
simple  and  familiar  to  be  interesting.  The 
following  (' Je  suis  Lindor')  is  a  fair  sample  of 
his  way  of  ornamenting  a  tune:  — 

Bx.  S2. 

Theme. 


Beethoven's  work  forms  an  era  in  the  history 
of  variation-making.  It  was  a  branch  of  art 
eminently  congenial  to  him;  for  not  only  did 
his  instinct  for  close  thematic  development 
make  him  quick  to  see  various  ways  of  treating 
details,  but  his  mind  was  always  inclined  to 
present  the  innermost  core  of  his  idea  in  different 
forms.  This  is  evinced  plainly  enough  in  the 
way  in  which  he  perfects  his  subjects.  His 
sketch-books  show  how  ideas  often  came  to  him 
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in  the  rough;  and  how,  sometimes  by  slow 
degrees,  he  brought  them  to  that  refined  and 
effective  form  which  alone  satisfied  him.  The 
substratum  of  the  idea  b  the  same  from  first  to 
last,  but  it  has  to  undergo  many  alterations  of 
detail  before  he  finds  the  best  way  to  say  it. 
Sven  in  this  his  practice  differed  extremely  from 
Mozart's,  but  in  the  treatment  of  the  actual 
form  of  'Theme  and  variations'  it  differed  still 
more.  In  principle  Beethoven  did  not  leave 
the  line  taken  up  by  the  composers  of  the  Sonata 
period,  but  he  brought  the  old  and  new  prin- 
ciples more  to  an  equality  than  before,  and  was 
also  very  much  more  daring  in  presenting  his 
model  in  entirely  new  lights.  The  proportion 
of  purely  ornamental  variations  in  his  works 
is  small ;  and  examples  in  which  the  variations 
follow  the  theme  very  closely  are  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  early  part  of  his  life  than  later; 
but  even  among  such  comparatively  early  ex- 
amples as  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in 
At^  (op.  26),  or  the  still  earlier  ones  in  the  Sonata 
in  G  (op.  14,  No.  2),  and  the  set  on  Righini's 
air,  there  is  a  fertility  of  resource  and  imagina- 
tion, and  in  the  last  case  a  daring  independence 
of  style,  which  far  outstrip  anything  previously 
done  in  the  same  line. 

In  some  sets  the  old  structural  principle  is 
once  more  predominant,  as  in  the  well-known 
32  in  C  minor  (1806),  a  set  which  is  as  much  of 
a  Chaconne  as  any  by  Corelli,  Bach,  or  Handel. 
The  theme  is  in  chaoonne  time,  and  the  strong 
steps  of  the  bass  have  the  old  ground-bass 
character.  It  is  true  he  uses  the  melody  of 
the  theme  in  one  or  two  instances  —  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  it  at  a  time  when 
melody  counted  for  so  much ;  but  in  the  laxge 
majority  the  variation  turns  upon  the  structural 
system  of  the  harmonies.  Among  other  points 
this  set  is  remarkable  as  a  model  of  coherence; 
almost  every  variation  makes  a  perfect  com- 
plement to  the  one  that  precedes  it,  and  sets 
it  off  in  the  same  way.  In  several  cases  the 
variations  are  grouped  together,  externally  as 
well  as  in  spirit,  by  treating  the  same  figures  in 
different  ways;  as  happens  with  the  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd,  with  the  7th  and  8th,  and  with  the 
26th  and  27th  and  others.  The  12th  marks 
a  new  departure  in  the  series,  being  the  first 
in  the  major,  and  the  four  that  follow  it  are 
closely  connected  by  being  variations  upon  that 
variation ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  form  the 
single  block  in  the  major  mode  in  the  whole 
series.  Every  variation  hangs  together  as 
closely  as  those  in  Bach's  great  set  of  thirty  by 
the  definite  character  of  the  figures  used,  while 
the  whole  resembles  that  set  in  the  vigour  of 
the  style. 

In  most  of  the  other  remarkable  sets  the 
principles  of  treatment  are  more  mixed.  For 
instance,  in  that  on  the  Ballet  Air  from  the 
'Men  of  Prometheus,'  some  have  a  technical 
interest  like  Bach's,  and  some  have  an  ad- 


vanced ornamental  character  after  the  fashion 
of  Mozart's.  Among  ingenious  devices  which 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  types,  the  sixth  varia- 
tion is  worth  noting.  The  tune  is  given  intact 
at  most  available  points  in  its  original  pitch 
and  original  form,  but  the  harmonies  are  in  a 
different  key.  A  marked  feature  in  the  series 
is  that  it  has  an  introduction  consisting  merely 
of  the  bass  of  the  theme,  and  three  variations 
on  that  are  given  before  the  real  theme  makes 
its  appearance;  as  happens  also  in  the  last 
movement  of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  which  has 
the  same  subject,  and  some  of  the  same  varia- 
tions, but  is  not  a  set  of  variations  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  since  it  has  various 
episodes,  fugal  and  otherwise,  as  in  the  move- 
ment from  Haydn's  violin  and  pianoforte  sonata 
described  on  p.  225. 

Others  of  Beethoven's  sets  have  original 
external  traits;  such  as  the  set  in  F  (op.  34), 
in  which  all  the  numbers  are  in  different  keys 
except  the  theme  and  the  last  two  variations, 
the  others  going  in  successive  steps  of  thirds 
downwards.  The  variations  themselves  are 
for  the  most  part  based  on  the  melody,  but  a 
most  ingenious  variety  of  character  is  kept  up 
throughout,  partly  by  changing  the  time  in 
each  successively. 

The  sets  so  far  alluded  to  belong  to  the  early 
or  middle  period  of  Beethoven's  life,  but  the 
finest  examples  of  his  work  of  this  kind  belong 
to  the  last  period,  such  as  those  in  the  Quartet 
in  Et^,  and  the  variations  'In  modo  lidico'  in 
the  Quartet  in  A  (op.  132),  those  in  the  Trio  in 
W,  in  the  Sonatas  in  E  (op.  109),  and  C  minor 
(op.  Ill),  the  two  in  the  Ninth  S3rmphony, 
and  the  thirty-three  on  the  waltz  by  Diabelli. 
These  last  five  are  the  finest  and  most  interesting 
in  existence,  and  illustrate  all  manner  of  ways 
of  using  the  form.  In  most  cases  the  treatment 
of  the  theme  is  very  free,  and  is  sometimes 
complicated  by  the  structure  of  the  movement. 
In  the  slow  movement  of  the  Ninth  Symphony 
for  instance  the  theme  and  variations  are  in- 
terspersed with  episodes  formed  on  a  different 
subject  and  by  passages  of  development  based 
on  the  principal  theme  itself.  In  the  choral 
part  the  variations  are  simply  based  upon  the 
idea,  each  division  corresponding  to  a  variation 
being  really  a  movement  made  out  of  a  varied 
version  of  the  theme  adapted  in  style  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  words,  and  developed  without 
regard  to  the  structure  of  the  periods  or  plan 
of  the  tune. 

The  sets  in  the  two  Sonatas  are  more  strict, 
and  the  harmonic  and  structural  variations  are 
in  about  equal  proportions.  Their  coherence 
is  quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  thirty-two  in 
C  minor,  or  even  stronger;  while  there  is  in- 
finitely more  musical  interest  in  them.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  romantic  element  which  colours  each 
set  ahd  gives  it  a  special  unity.  The  indi- 
vidual character  given  to  each  variation  is  as 
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strong  as  possible,  and  such  as  to  give  it  an 
interest  of  its  own  beyond  its  connection  with 
the  theme;  while  it  is  so  managed  that  when- 
ever the  freedom  of  style  has  a  tendency  to 
obliterate  the  sense  of  the  theme,  a  variation 
soon  follows  in  which  the  theme  is  brought 
forward  clearly  enough  to  reestablish  the  sense 
of  its  presence  as  the  idea  from  which  the  whole 
series  springs.  The  set  in  op.  100  is  an  excel- 
lent model  of  the  most  artistic  way  of  doing 
this,  without  the  device  being  so  obvious  as  it 
is  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  masters.  The 
first  variation  has  such  a  marked  melody  of  its 
own  that  it  necessarily  leads  the  mind  away  from 
the  theme.  But  the  balance  is  reestablished 
by  the  next  variation,  which  is  a  double  one, 
the  repeats  of  the  Uieme  being  given  with 
different  forms  of  variations,  severally  like  and 
unlike  the  original.  The  next  variation  is  also 
double,  but  in  a  different  sense,  the  repeats 
being  given  in  full  with  different  treatment  of 
the  same  figures.  Moreover  the  balance  is  still 
kept  up,  since  the  first  half  is  chiefly  structural, 
and  the  second  resumes  the  melody  of  the  theme 
more  clearly.  The  next  two  are  more  obscure, 
and  therefore  serve  all  the  better  to  enhance 
the  effect  of  the  very  clear  reappearance  of  the 
theme  in  the  final  variation.  This  plan  of 
making  double  variations  was  a  favourite  one 
with  Beethoven,  and  he  uses  it  again  in  the 
fourth  variation  in  op.  Ill,  and  in  the  Diabelli 
set.  In  op.  Ill  it  is  worth  noticing  that  there 
is  an  emotional  phase  also.  The  first  two 
variations  gradually  work  up  to  a  vehement 
climax,  culminating  in  the  third.  After  this 
outburst  there  comes  a  wonderful  stillness  in 
the  fourth  (9-16),  like  the  reaction  from  a 
crisis  of  passion,  and  this  stillness  is  main- 
tained throughout,  notwithstanding  the  two 
very  different  manners  of  the  double  variation. 
Then  there  is  a  codetta  and  a  passage  wandering 
through  mases  of  curious  short  transitions, 
constantly  hinting  at  figures  of  the  theme ;  out 
of  which  the  theme  itself  emeiges  at  last,  sail- 
ing with  wind  and  tide  in  perfect  fruition  of  its 
freedom;  the  last  variation  of  all  seems  to 
float  away  into  the  air  as  the  tune  sings 
through  the  base  of  shakes  and  rapid  light 
passages  that  spin  round  it,  and  the  whole  ends 
in  quiet  repose.  In  such  a  aeaae  Beethoven 
gave  to  hb  variations  a  dramatic  or  emotional 
texture,  which  may  be  felt,  by  those  who  under- 
stand it,  to  be  true  of  the  innermost  workings 
of  their  emotions,  but  can  hardly  be  explained 
in  words. 

Technically  the  most  remarkable  set  of  all  is 
that  of  thirty-three  on  the  Diabelli  waltz.  In 
this  appear  many  traits  recalling  those  in  Bach's 
set  of  Uiirty.  For  instance,  there  is  a  fughetta, 
cast  in  the  structural  mould  of  the  theme; 
there  are  imitative  variations,  of  thoroughly 
modem  type;  and  there  are  also  examples  of 
the  imitations  being  treated  by  inversion  in  the 


second  half,  as  was  the  manner  of  Bach.  But 
in  style  there  is  little  to  recall  the  methods  of 
the  older  master,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  and 
lay  down  hard  and  fast  technical  rules  to  ex- 
plain the  detailed  oonnection  of  theme  and 
variation.  In  all  these  last  sets,  and  in  the 
Diabelli  set  especially,  Beethoven  is  making 
transformations  rather  than  variations.  He 
takes  the  theme  in  all  Its  phases  —  harmonic, 
melodic,  or  rhythmic  —  and  having  the  idea  well 
in  his  mind,  reproduces  it  with  unlimited  variety 
in  different  aspects.  At  one  moment  a  variation 
may  follow  the  melody  of  the  theme,  at  another 
the  harmonic  structure,  at  another  it  will  be 
enough  that  some  special  trait  like  the  persist- 
ence of  an  inner  portion  of  the  harmony  In 
thirds  or  otherwise  is  reproduced,  as  in  the 
second  phrase  of  Variation  No.  8.  At  other 
times  he  will  scarcely  do  more  than  indicate 
clearly  the  places  where  the  cadences  and  signs 
of  the  periods  fall,  as  in  Variation  13,  with  the 
long  pauses;  while  at  other  times  he  works  by 
nothing  more  than  analogy,  as  in  the  relations 
of  the  end  of  the  first  half  and  beginning  of 
the  second  half  of  Variation  5,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  the  second  halves  of  Nos.  9,  13,  and 
22.  In  other  cases  there  are  even  more  con^ 
plicated  reasons  for  the  oonnection.  An  exaxnple 
occurs  as  early  as  the  first  variation.  The  strong 
type  of  figure,  moving  by  diatonic  steps,  adopted 
at  the  beginning,  is  worked  out  in  longer  reaches 
in  the  second  half,  until  it  forces  the  harmony 
away  from  the  lines  of  the  theme  into  short 
transitional  digressions.  These  occur  in  two 
successive  periods,  which  are  brought  round 
again  and  rendered  externally  as  well  as  Ideally 
intelligible  by  the  way  in  which  the  periods  are 
made  to  match.  In  a  few  other  cases  nothing 
but  the  strong  points  of  the  periods  is  indicated, 
and  the  hearer  is  left  in  doubt  till  he  hears  the 
strong  cadence  of  the  period,  and  then  he  feels 
himself  at  home  again  directly,  but  only  to  be 
immediately  bewildered  by  a  fresh  stroke  of 
genius  in  a  direction  where  he  does  not  expeet 
it.  The  happiest  example  of  this  is  Variation 
13,  already  alluded  to,  which  is  principally 
rhythmic,  just  indicating  by  a  sort  of  suggestion 
here  and  there  a  humorous  version  of  the  theme, 
and  making  all  the  progressions  seem  absurdly 
wrong  at  first  sight,  though  they  come  perfectly 
right  in  the  end.  The  two  following  examples 
are  the  first  halves  of  the  theme  and  of  Varia- 
tion 13:  — 


Ex.  S8.    Theme. 
Fitoof. 
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Bx.  24.    Vailation  18. 
Fivooi. 
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Another  most  wonderful  variation  Is  the 
twentieth,  in  which  again  there  is  a  mere 
suggestion  of  the  theme  woven  into  mazes  of 


transitions,  passing  away  from  the  harmony  of 
the  theme  in  the  less  essential  points,  but  always 
restoring  the  balance  at  the  close,  melodic  and 
structural  principles  being  mixed  up  almost 
inextricably.  Elxample  25  shows  the  portion 
of  this  variation  corresponding  to  the  part  of 
the  theme  given  in  Ex.  23 :  — 

Bx.  25.    Variation  20. 
AndanU. 
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In  almost  all  the  variations  except  the  fugue 
(No.  32)  the  periods  are  kept  quite  clear,  and 
match  the  original  faithfully;  and  this  is  the 
strongest  point  in  helping  the  hearer  or  reader 
to  follow  the  connection.  The  free  fugue,  which 
comes  last  but  one,  is  exactly  in  the  very  best 
place  to  break  any  sense  of  monotony  in  the 
recurrence  of  these  exact  periods,  while  the  last 
variation  sets  the  balance  even  again  in  a  very 
distinct  and  weighty  way,  in  favour  of  the  plan 
and  melody  of  the  theme. 

In  connection  with  the  point  illustrated  by 
the  fugue  in  this  set.  It  is  noticeable  that  Bee- 
thoven from  the  first  seems  to  have  aimed 
at  relieving  in  some  striking  and  decisive  way 
the  monotony  which  is  liable  to  result  from  the 
constant  recurrence  of  short  sections,  and  the 
persistence  of  one  key.  His  codas  are  frequently 
very  long  and  free,  and  often  contain  extra 
variations  mixed  up  with  telling  passages  of 
modulation.  The  early  set  of  variations  on  a 
theme  by  Righini  (1700)  affords  one  remarkable 
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illustration  of  this,  and  the  twelve  on  the  Russian 
air  from  'Das  Waldmadchen'  (1797),  another. 
In  the  last  movement  of  op.  Ill  the  same  end  ia 
gained  by  the  string  of  transitions  In  the  body 
of  the  movement  before  the  last  two  variations; 
a  similar  passage  occurs  in  the  slow  movement 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony ;  and  in  a  few  instances 
he  gained  the  same  end  by  putting  some  of  the 
variations  in  a  different  key,  as  in  those  of  the 
£t^  Quartet,  which  also  contain  a  modulating 
episode  near  the  end. 

The  history  of  variations  seems  to  be  smnmed 
up  in  the  set  we  have  just  been  considering.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  art  the  plan  of  the  bass 
and  the  harmonies  indicated  by  it  was  generally 
the  paramount  consideration  with  composers, 
and  great  technical  ingenui  ty  was  expended .  In 
characteristic  sets  of  the  earlier  sonata-period 
the  melody  became  paramount,  and  teclmical 
ingenuity  was  scarcely  attempted.  In  Beetho- 
ven's latest  productions  structural  and  melodic 
elements  are  brought  to  a  balance,  and  made 
to  minister  in  all  the  ways  that  artistic  ex- 
perience and  musical  feeling  could  suggest  to 
the  development  of  the  ideas  which  lie  in  the 
kernel  of  the  theme,  and  to  the  presentation  of 
them  in  new  lights. 

No  composer  had  ever  before  attempted  to 
produce  variations  on  such  principles  as  Bee- 
thoven did,  and  the  art  has  hardly  progressed 
in  detail  or  in  plan  since  his  time;  but  several 
composers  have  produced  isolated  examples, 
which  are  really  musical  and  interesting.  Schu- 
bert is  particularly  happy  in  the  variations 
on  the  'Tod  und  Madchen'  theme  in  the  D 
minor  Quartet,  in  which  there  is  great  beauty 
of  sound,  charm  of  idea,  and  contrast  of  style, 
without  anything  strikingly  original  or  ingenious 
in  principle.  Weber  produced  numbers  of  very 
effective  and  characteristic  sets  for  pianoforte. 
Mendelssohn  left  one  or  two  artistic  works  of 
the  kind,  of  which  the  'Variations  s6rieuses' 
is  the  best.  In  this  set  there  are  happy  instru- 
mental effects,  and  the  whole  makes  an  effective 
pianoforte  piece ;  but  Mendelssohn's  view  of  this 
branch  of  art  was  only  at  the  level  of  the  simple 
standard  of  Mozart,  and  not  even  so  free  and 
spontaneous  as  Haydn's;  and  in  his  application 
of  melodic  and  structural  principles  he  is  ex- 
tremely strict.  Far  more  interesting  is  Schu- 
mann's treatment  of  the  form  in  such  examples 
as  the  Andante  and  Variations  for  two  pianos, 
and  the  well-known  'Etudes  Symphoniques.' 
His  view  of  the  art  tended  to  independence  as 
much  as  Mendelssohn's  did  to  rigidity,  and  at 
times  he  was  even  superfluously  free  in  his 
rendering  of  the  structural  aspect  of  the  theme. 
His  devices  are  less  noticeable  for  ingenuity  than 
for  the  boldness  with  which  he  gives  a  thoroughly 
warm,  free,  and  romantic  version  of  the  theme, 
or  works  up  some  of  its  characteristic  figures 
into  a  movement  of  nearly  equal  proportions 
with  it. 


By  far  the  finest  variations  since  Beethoven 
are  the  nimierous  sets  by  Brahms,  who  is  akin  to 
Beethoven  more  especially  in  those  character- 
istics of  intellect  and  strong  emphatic  character, 
which  seem  to  make  variations  one  of  the  most 
natural  modes  of  expressing  ideas.  In  the 
Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  theme  of  Handel 
(op.  24),  the  superb  set  for  orchestra  on  a  theme 
of  Haydn  (op.  56a),  those  for  four  hands  on 
a  theme  of  Schumann's  (op.  23),  the  two  Pa- 
ganini  sets,  and  the  fine  set  on  an  original 
theme  in  D  (op.  21,  No.  1),  he  has  not  only 
shown  complete  mastery  and  perception  of  all 
aspects  of  the  form,  but  a  very  unusual  p>ower  of 
presenting  his  theme  in  different  lights,  and 
giving  a  most  powerful  individuality  both  of 
rhythm  and  figure  to  the  several  members  of 
each  series.  His  principles  are  in  the  main 
those  of  Beethoven,  while  he  applies  such  de- 
vices as  condensation  of  gToup>s  of  chords,  an- 
ticipations, inversions,  analogues,  sophistica- 
tion by  means  of  chromatic  passing  notes,  etc., 
with  an  elaborate  but  fluent  ingenuity  which 
sometimes  makes  the  tracing  of  the  theme  in  a 
variation  quite  a  difficult  intellectual  exercise. 
But  analysis  almost  alwa3rs  proves  the  treatment 
to  be  logical,  and  the  general  impression  is 
sufficiently  true  to  the  theme  in  broad  outline 
for  the  principle  of  the  form  to  be  intelligible. 
He  uses  double  variations  with  the  happiest 
effect,  as  in  those  on  the  theme  by  Haydn, 
where  the  characteristic  rei>etition  of  halves  ia 
sometimes  made  specially  interesting  by  build- 
ing one  variation  upon  another,  and  making  the 
repetition  a  more  elaborate  version  of  the  first 
form  of  each  half  of  the  variations.  Where  the 
variations  are  strongly  divided  from  one  another, 
and  form  a  string  of  separate  little  pieces,  the 
contrasts  and  balances  are  admirably  devised. 
In  some  cases  again  the  sets  are  specially  notice- 
able for  their  continuity,  and  for  the  way  in  which 
one  variation  seems  to  glide  into  another ;  while 
they  are  sometimes  connected  by  different  treat- 
ment of  similar  figures,  so  that  the  whole  presents 
a  happy  impression  of  unity  and  completeness. 
Brahms  is  also,  like  Beethoven,  most  successful 
in  his  codas.  Two  very  large  ones  are  the  fugue 
in  the  Handel  set,  and  the  fine,  massive  coda 
on  a  ground-baas  derived  from  the  first  phrase 
of  the  theme,  in  the  Haydn  variations.  Another 
on  a  large  scale,  but  in  different  style,  is  that 
which  concludes  the  Hungarian  set  (op.  21, 
No.  2). 

In  the  following  examples  —  which  show  the 
first  four  bars  of  the  theme,  and  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  third  variation  in  the 
first  Paganini  set  —  the  nature  of  several  very 
characteristic  devices,  such  as  anticipation, 
insertion  of  new  chords  between  essential 
points  of  the  harmonic  succession,  doubling 
the  variation  by  giving  the  repetition  of  each 
half  in  full,  with  new  touches  of  effect,  etc., 
is  illustrated. 
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Ex.  26. 


A  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  Variation-prin- 
eiple  to  the  details  of  other  fonns  of  art  remains 
to  be  noticed.  In  this  also  Beethoven  led  the 
way.  A  vex^'  fine  example  is  the  oonolusion  of 
the  Marcia  Funebre  of  the  Eroica  symphony, 
where  the  subject  is  made  to  express  a  terrible 
depth  of  grief  by  the  constant  breaks  of  the 
melody,  which  seem  to  represent  sobs.  A 
sxnilar  device  —  in  that  case  amounting  to  a 
complete  variation  —  is  the  repetition  of  the 
diort  'Arioso  dolente'  in  At^  minor  in  the  middle 
of  the  final  fugue  in  the  Sonata  in  At^  (op.  110). 
Here  again  the  object  Is  obviously  to  intensify 
the  sadness  of  the  movement  by  constant 
breaks  and  irregularities  of  rh3rthm.  Another 
passage  of  the  same  kind  is  the  end  of  the  over- 
ture to  'Coriolan.' 

With  a  similar  view  Berlioi  has  given  varied 
forms  of  his  'id4e  fixe'  in  the  'Episode  de  la 
▼ie  d'un  artiste/  adapting  it  each  time  to  the 
changed  conditions  implied  by  the  movement 
in  which  it  appears.  Its  original  fonn  is  as 
follows:  — 


Ex.28. 


In  the  ball  scene  it  takes  a  form  appropriate  to 
the  dance  motion :  — 


Bx.29. 


p^^^ii^i^ 


Another  form  occurs  in  the  'Sc^ne  aux  Champs/ 
and  in  the  final  *Nuit  de  Sabbat'  it  is  pur- 
posely brutalised  into  the  following:  — 

Bx.80. 


Wagner,  carrying  out  the  same  method  on  a 
grander  scale,  has  made  great  use  of  it  in  adapt- 
ing his  'leitmotiven'  to  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  the  individuals  or  ideas  to  which  they 
belong.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
is  the  change  from  one  of  Siegfried's  tunes  as 
given  by  his  own  horn  in  his  early  days,  repre- 
senting his  light-hearted  boyish  stage  of  life  — 

Bx.  81.  ' 


to  the  tune  which  represents  him  as  the  full- 
grown  hero  bidding  adieu  to  Briinnhilde,  which 
is  given  with  the  whole  force  of  the  orchestra. 

Bx.  82. 


ff~  '  m 

Li82t  has  frequently  made  characteristic  varia- 
tions of  his  prominent  figures  for  the  same 
purposes,  as  in  the  'Faust'  symphony,  and  'Les 
Preludes.' 

Among  the  devices  known  as  'flBsthetic,' 
variations  again  play  a  most  prominent  part; 
movements  of  symphonies  and  sonatas,  etc., 
being  often  linked  together  by  different  forms 
of  the  same  idea.  Interesting  examples  of  this 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Schumann's  Symphonies 
in  D  minor  and  C,  and  again  in  Brahms's  Sjrm- 
phony  in  D.  [See  Stmphont,  vol.  iv.  pp.  788- 
790,  795-6.] 

In  such  a  manner  the  principle  of  variation 
has  pervaded  all  musical  art  from  its  earliest 
days  to  its  latest,  and  appears  to  be  one  of  its 
most  characteristic  and  interesting  features.  In 
its  eariy  stages  it  was  chiefly  a  mechanical  de- 
vice, but  as  the  true  position  of  ideas  in  music 
has  come  more  and  more  to  be  felt  and  under^ 
stood,  the  more  obvious  has  it  become  that  they 
can  be  represented  in  different  phases.  Thus 
the  interest  of  the  development  of  instrumental 
movements  in  modem  symphonies  and  sonatas 
is  frequently  enhanced  by  the  way  in  which  the 
subjects  are  varied  when  they  are  reintroduced 
according  to  the  usual  principles  of  structure; 
in  of>eras  and  similar  works  ever  since  Mozart's 
time  characteristic  features  are  made  all  the 
more  appropriate  by  adapting  them  to  different 
situations;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  after  all 
its  long  history  the  Variation  still  affords  one 
of  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  the 
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exercise  of  their  genius  by  composers  of  the 
future.  c.  H.  H.  p. 

[It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  noUe  worlc 
in  variation-form  which  the  writer  of  the 
above  article  has  given  to  the  worid.  The 
'Nineteen  Variations'  for  pianoforte  solo  and 
the  'Characteristic  Variations'  for  orchestra  are 
both  preeminently  worthy  of  study  and  close 
analysis;  in  both  the  prevailing  figure  of  many 
of  the  variations  is  started  not  at  the  beginning, 
but  in  the  course  of  each,  so  that  the  whole  is 
\mified  in  a  remarkable  degree,  although  the 
casual  hearer  finds  that  both  works  make  ex- 
ceptional demands  upon  his  attention.  Elgar's 
'Enigma'  variations  for  orchestra  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  modem  achievements 
in  the  form.  They  are  separate  little  pieces,  in 
which  the  ostensible  theme  is  the  groundwork, 
a  subject  of  which  the  identity  has  not  yet  been 
revealed,  being  the  actual  foundation  of  the 
work.  In  variety,  charm,  and  e£Fect,  they  have 
no  rival  among  the  composer's  works.] 

VARLAMOV,  AJLBXA.NDBR  looRoviCH,  bom 
hi  Moscow,  Nov.  15  (27),  1801,  was  the  son 
of  a  nobleman  of  Moldavian  extraction.  He 
entere^}  the  court  choir  as  a  chorister  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  his  uncommon  abilities  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Bortniansky.  His 
voice  having  broken  and  failing  to  regain  its 
sweetness  and  power,  he  left  the  Imperial  choir 
in  1819,  and  was  appointed  director  of  the  choir 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Russian  embassy  at  the 
Hague,  being  also  attached  to  the  Court  of 
the  Princess  (Anna  Pavlovna)  of  Orange.  He 
returned  to  Russia  in  1823,  and  settled  in 
Moscow  as  a  teacher.  Besides  singing,  he  taught 
also  the  violin  and  the  guitar.  From  1829  to 
1831  Varlamov  was  again  employed  in  the  Im- 
perial Court  choir  as  teacher  of  choral  singing. 
But  he  soon  drifted  back  to  his  native  town 
where  he  now  settled  once  more  as  a  teacher. 
His  first  nine  songs  were  published  about  1833, 
and  soon  became  popular.  Varlamov  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  in  St.  Petersburg,  in 
Oct.  1848.  The  entire  collection  of  his  songs, 
numbering  223,  was  published  by  Stellovsky 
in  twelve  books.  Numerous  other  editions 
exist.  In  style  and  technical  method  they  are 
closely  allied  to  the  songs  of  Alabiev.  In  the 
majority  of  them  the  use  of  Russian  sentiment 
and  colour  is  very  superficial.  The  most  famous 
is  the '  Red  Sarafan,'  which  is  often  mistaken  for 
a  genuine  folksong,  and  b  known  all  over  the 
world.  This  air  and  another  one  by  the  same 
composer  ('I  saddle  the  horse')  have  been  used 
by  Wieniawski  in  his  popular  fantasia  for  violin 
'Souvenir  de  Mosoou.'  b.  n. 

VARNEY,  PiBRRB  JoBBPH  Alphonbe,  bom 
in  Paris,  Dec.  1,  1811;  was  educated  at  the 
Conservatoire  as  a  violinist,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Reicha's  for  composition.  He  was  successively 
conductor  at  the  Th^Atre  historique  and  the 
Th^tre  lyrique,  at  Ghent,  the  Hague,  Rouen,  the 


Bou£Fe6  Parisiens,  and  at  Bordeaux  (1865-78). 
Several  short  operas  and  operettas  of  sUght 
construction  by  him  were  brought  out  at  the 
various  places  where  he  worked.  He  is  b^st 
known  as  having  furnished  the  music  for  the 
celebrated  Chant  des  Girondins,  'Mourir  pour 
la  Patrie,'  the  words  of  which  were  by  Dumas^ 
and  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  re- 
volution of  1848.  Vamey  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  7, 
1879.  His  son,  Louis,  bom  about  1850  in  Paris» 
wrote  upwards  of  thirty-five  operettas,  most  of 
them  produced  with  success  in  Paris  from  1876 
onwards.  The  three-act  'Les  Forains'  (1894) 
was  given  at  Vienna  m  1895,  as  'Olympia,'  and 
in  the  same  year  at  Berlin  as  'Die  Gaukler.' 
'  Le  Pompier  de  service'  (1897)  and  '  Les  Demoi- 
selles de  Saint  Cyr'  (1898)  were  very  successful 
(Baker's  EHetumary).  u. 

VARSOVIANA.  A  dance  very  similar  in 
character  to  the  Polka,  BCasurka,  and  Redowa. 
It  is  probably  of  French  origin,  and  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  a  dancing-master 
named  D6eir6  in  1853.  Somewhat  later  it  was 
much  danced  at  the  Tuileries  balls,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  Elmpress 
Eugdnie.  The  music  is  characterised  by  strong 
accents  on  the  first  notes  of  the  second  and  fourth 
bars,  corresponding  to  marked  pauses  in  the 
dance.  The  tempo  is  rather  slow.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  tune  to  which  the  Varaoviana  was 
generally  danced :  — 


V.  B.  8. 


VASCELLO  FANTASMA,  IL.  An  Italian 
version  of  Wagner's  'Flying  Dutchman.'  See 
Fliegbndb  Hollandbr. 

vaterlXndische     K&NSTLERVEIU 

EIN  (Society  of  Artists  of  the  Fatherland). 
A  name  which  has  become  famous  through 
Beethoven's  op.  120.  'The  Fatherland'  here 
means  Austria.  Schindler  (Z4/0  0/  Beethoven, 
ii.  34)  says  that  in  the  winter  of  1822-23,  the 
publishing  firm  of  Diabelli  &  0>.  m  Vienna 
formed  a  plan  for  issuing  a  collective  set  of 
variations  for  the  pianoforte.  No  fewer  than 
fifty-one  composers,  among  whom  were  the  first 
Viennese  masters  of  the  time,'  consented  to 
contribute  to  the  collection,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  two  large  oblong  books  (Nos.  1380-81) 
imder  the  title  of  '  Vaterlandische  Kunstlerver- 
ein,  Veranderungen  iiber  ein  vorgelegtes  Thema, 
componirt  von  den  vorsiiglichsten  Tonsetzem 
und  Virtuosen  Wiens  und  der  k.  k.  oester- 
reichischen  Staaten.'  ('Society  of  Artists  of  the 
Fatherland.  Variations  on  a  given  theme, 
written  by  the  most  prominent  composers  and 

» It  is  curlouB  ttiat  the  names  o(  SeyMed  sad  Welgl  are 
nottntiiellBt. 
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performers  of  Vienna  and  the  Imperial  States 
of  Aufltria.')  It  is  an  indication  of  the  position 
held  by  Beethoven  among  the  musicians  of 
Vienna,  that  the  whole  of  the  first  book  is 
taken  up  with  his  variations,  thirty-three  in 
number,  while  the  other  fifty  composers  are 
represented  by  a  single  variation  each.  Bee- 
thoven's composition  has  the  separate  title: 
'33  Veranderungen  uber  einen  Walzer  fiir 
das  Pianoforte  oomponirt  und  der  Frau  Autonia 
von  Brentano,  gebomen  Edlen  von  Birken- 
stock,  hochachtungsvoU  zugeeignet  von  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven.  120  Werk.  Wien  bey  Cappi 
und  Diabelii.'  The  work  was  published  in 
June  1823.  On  the  16th  of  the  month  the 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  Oeaterrtiehiach 
KautrUche  privUigirU  Wiener  Zeitung: —  'We 
offer  to  the  world  in  this  work  no  variations  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  but  a  great  and  important 
masterpiece,  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the 
Immortal  creations  of  the  classical  composers  of 
past  times,  and  of  a  kind  that  could  be  produced 
by  none  but  Beethoven,  the  greatest  living  re- 
l»esentative  of  true  art.  The  most  original  forms 
and  ideas,  the  boldest  passages  and  harmonies, 
are  here  exhausted,  all  such  characteristic  piano- 
forte effects  as  are  founded  upon  a  solid  style 
are  employed,  and  a  further  interest  attaches 
to  the  work  from  the  circimistance  that  it  is 
founded  upon  a  theme  which  would  not  have 
been  supposed  capable  of  such  treatment  as  our 
great  master,  alone  among  our  contemporaries, 
could  give  it.  The  splendid  fugues,  Nos.  24 
and  32,  will  delight  every  lover  of  the  grave 
style,  while  Nos.  6,  16,  17,  23,  etc.,  will  chann 
brilliant  performers;  in  ^ort  all  these  varia- 
tions, by  the  novelty  of  ideas,  the  skill  of  their 
workmanship,  and  the  artistic  beauty  of  their 
transi£ions,  can  claim  a  place  beside  Seb.  Bach's 
well-known  masterpiece  in  the  same  kind.  We 
are  proud  of  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this 
composition  to  the  public,  and  have  devoted 
the  greatest  care  to  combining  elegance  of  print- 
ing with  the  utmost  correctness. 

The  original  manuscript  of  op.  120,  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  C.  A.  Spina,  subsequently 
In  that  of  Dr.  Steger  of  Vienna,  was  offered  for 
sale  at  42,000  marks  (£2100)  by  Karl  W. 
Hiersemann  of  Leipzig  and  in  the  ZeUachrift  of 
the  Int.  Mus.  Ges.  of  Sept.  1908.  Interesting 
information  concerning  the  sketches  for  the 
composition  is  given  in  Nottebohm's  Zweiie 
Beethovenianaf  Leipzig,  1887.  Beethoven  was 
fond  of  presenting  copies  of  the  printed  work 
to  his  friends,  and  the  writer  possesses  two  such 
copies  with  autograph  dedications. 

The  second  book  of  the  variations  appeared 
in  the  latter  half  of  1823  or  early  in  1824. 
Anton  Diabelii,  the  composer  and  publisher,  had 
meanwhile  dissolved  partnership  with  Cappi, 
and  the  name  of  the  firm  was  now  'A.  Diabelii 
A  Co.*  Ab  in  the  first  book  (Beethoven's  por^ 
tion)  so  here  the  theme  by  Diabelii  precedes  the 


variations.  It  consists  of  thirty-two  bars,  and, 
although  of  slight  importance  in  itself,  is  well 
fitted  for  variation-writing.  The  waltz  is  fol- 
lowed by  fifty  variations:  —  (1)  Ignatz  Ass- 
mayer;  (2)  (Tarl  Maria  von  Bocklet;  (3)  Leopold 
Eustache  Czapek;  (4)  C!arl  Czemy;  (5)  Joseph 
Czemy;  (6)  Moritz  Oraf  Dietrichstein ;  (7) 
Joseph  Drechsler;  (8)  A.  Emmanuel  Forster 
('his  last  composition');  (9)  Jakob  Frey- 
staedtler;  (10)  Johann  Gansbacher;  (11)  Abb6 
Gelinek;  (12)  Anton  Hahn;  (13)  Joachim 
Hoffmann;  (14)  Johann  Horzalka;  (15)  Joseph 
Hugelmann;  (16)  J.  N.  Hummel;  (17)  An- 
selm  Hiittenbrenner;  (18)  Frederic  Kalkbren- 
ner  ('written  during  his  stay  in  Vienna') ;  (19) 
Friedrich  August  Kanne;  (20)  Joseph  Kers- 
kowsky;  (21)  Gonradin  Kreutser;  (22)  Eduard 
Baron  von  Lannoy;  (23)  M.  J.  Leidesdorf; 
(24)  Franz  Liszt  ('a  boy  of  eleven  years  old, 
bom  in  Hungary');  (25)  Joseph  Mayseder; 
(26)  Ignatz  Moscheles;  (27)  Ignatz  F.  Edler 
von  Mosel;  (28)  W.  A.  Mozart  fiU;  (29) 
Joseph  Fanny;  (30)  Hieronymus  Payer;  (31) 
J.  P.  Pixis;  (32)  Wenzel  Plachy;  (33)  Gott- 
fried Rieger;  (34)  P.  J.  Riotte;  (35)  Franz 
Rozer;  (36)  Johann  Schenk;  (37)  Frank 
Schoberlechner;  (38)  Franz  Schubert;  (39) 
Simon  Sechter  ('Imitatio  quasi  Canon  a  tre 
vod');  (40)  S.  R.  D.  ;  (41)  Abb6  Stadler; 
(42)  Joseph  de  Szalay ;  (43)  Wenzel  Tomaschek ; 
(44)  Michael  Umlauf;  (45)  Fr.  Dionysius 
Weber;  (46)  Franz  Weber;  (47)  Ch.  A.  de 
Winkhler;  (48)  Franz  Weiss;  (49)  Johann 
Wittasack;    (50)  J.  H.  Worzischek. 

(The  Graf  Dietrichstein,  mentioned  under 
No.  6,  was  the  leading  aristocratic  musician  of 
the  time.  Schubert's  'Erlkdnig'  is  dedicated 
to  him.  The  initials  S.  R.  D.  under  No.  40 
probably  indicate  the  name  of  some  other 
aristocratic  amateur.)  A  long  coda  by  Cari 
Czemy  is  appended  to  the  variations.  The  MS. 
of  Schubert's  variation,  No.  38,  which  is  in 
the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  bears  the  date 
March  1821.  According  to  this  the  later  date 
given  by  Schindler  for  the  inception  of  the  plan 
must  be  incorrect.  m .  f. 

VAUCORBEIL,  Augubtb  Emmanttkl,  whose 
real  name  was  VEAtrcoRBBiLLE,  bom  at  Rouen, 
Dec.  15,  1821,  son  of  an  actor  long  a  favourite 
at  the  G3rmnase  imder  the  name  of  Ferville. 
He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1835. 
where  he  was  patronised  by  Queen  Marie 
Am^lie,  who  made  him  an  allowanco.  Here  he 
studied  seven  years,  Dourlen  being  his  master 
for  harmony,  while  Cherubini  gave  him  some 
advice  on  composition.  He  took  the  second 
solfeggio  prize  in  1838.  He  first  tried  to  earn 
his  living  by  singing-lessons.  As  a  skilled 
musician,  and  man  of  polished  manners,  he 
made  friends,  and  became  the  pet  composer  of 
certain  amateur  circles. .  His  first  publication 
was  twenty-two  songs,  of  which  a  'Simple 
Chanson'    had    a    well-earned    success.     His 
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chamber  music  —  two  string-quartets,  some 
sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin,  and  one  for  viola, 
and  two  suites  for  PF.  —  is  well  constructed,  with 
ideas  at  once  ingenious  and  refined,  qualities 
which  also  form  the  leading  features  of  a  three- 
act  Op6rarComique,  'La  Bataille  d' Amour' 
(April  13,  1863),  and  a  teena  with  chorus,  'La 
Mort  de  Diane,'  sung  by  Bfme.  Krauss  at  a 
Conservatoire  concert  (1870).  Of  an  unpub- 
lished opera,  'Bfahomet,'  we  know  only  some 
fragments  played  in  1877,  but  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  fite,  energy,  knowledge  of  effect,  and 
passion,  required  for  success  on  the  stage  were 
not  qualities  possessed  by  M.  Vaucorbeil. 
Finding  that  composition  offered  no  prospect, 
he  resolved  to  try  a  different  branch,  and  in 
1872  accepted  the  post  of  government  commis- 
sary of  the  subsidised  theatres.  In  1878  he 
obtained  the  title  of  Inspecteur  des  Beaux-Arts, 
and  soon  after  was  made  director  of  the  Op^ra 
for  seven  years,  entering  on  his  functions  by 
agreement  with  M.  Halanzier,  July  16,  1879. 
A  new  era  seemed  to  have  opened  for  the  first 
opera-house  in  Paris;  but  instead  of  securing 
the  services  of  such  artists  as  Faure,  Ciayarr^, 
Mme.  Fidds-Devri^,  etc.,  he  chose  his  singers 
from  among  the  yoimg  prize-winners  at  the 
Conservatoire — a  system  of '  reducing  expenses ' 
which  has  not  been  to  the  advantage  of  French 
composers.  M.  Vaucorbeil  himself  was  a  victim 
of  bis  endeavours  to  manage  this  unmanageable 
theatre.  He  died  after  a  short  illness,  Nov.  2, 
1884.  G.  c. 

VAUDEVILLE,  a  French  word,  which  has 
had  successively  four  meanings:  (1)  a  popular 
song,  generally  satirical;  (2)  couplets  inserted 
in  a  play;  (3)  the  play  itself;  and  lastly  (4) 
a  theatre  for  plays  of  this  kind,  with  songs. 
Most  etymologists  derive  the  word  from  Vaux 
de  Vire,  the  name  given  to  songs  simg  in  the 
▼alleys  (vaux)  near  Vire  by  a  certain  fuller  and 
song-writer  named  Olivier  Basselin,  who  died 
at  Vire  in  the  15th  century.  His  songs  were 
collected  and  published  in  1610  by  an  avoccU 
named  Jean  le  Houx,  who  may  virtually  be 
considered  their  author.^  They  contain  such 
lines  as  these: 

Faisant  ramour,  {e  ne  saurais  rien  dire 
Ni  rien  chanter,  ainon  un  vau  de  vire. 

Others  '  maintain  that  vaudeville  comes  from 
voix  de  viUe,  quoting  as  their  authority  the 
'Recueil  des  plus  belles  et  excellentes  chansons 
en  forme  de  voix  de  villes'  (Paris,  1575)  by  Jean 
CJhardavoine,  a  musician  of  Anjou,  but  we,  with 
Manage,  prefer  the  former  derivation.  It  is  at 
any  rate  certain  that  the  word  'vaudeville'  was 
employed  by  writers  in  the  16th  century  to 
denote  a  song  sung  about  the  town,  with  a 
catching  tune.  Many  lampoons,  such  as  the 
Mcuearinadea,  are  vaudevilles.     The  word  was 


wwepubUdied 


used  in  this  sense,  for  some  time,  as  is  evident 
from  a  passage  from  Rousseau's  Confeenona : 
'A  complete  collection  of  the  vaudevilles  of  the 
court  and  of  Paris  for  over  fifty  years,  contains 
a  host  of  anecdotes  which  might  be  sought  in 
vain  elsewhere,  and  supplies  materials  for  a 
history  of  France,  such  as  no  other  nation  could 
produce.' 

It  was  about  17(X)  that  the  mere  street-song 
passed  into  'topical '  verses  in  a  dramatic  piece. 
The  plays  at  the  fairs  of  St.  Germain  and 
St.  Laurent  contained  vaudevilles  generally 
adapted  to  well-known  tunes,  so  as  to  ensure 
their  immediate  popularity.  Occasionally  fresh 
music  was  written  for  them,  and  the  vaudevilles 
composed  by  Joseph  Mouret  (a  Provengal,  called 
by  his  contemporaries  'le  musicien  des  Graces'), 
Gillier,  Quinault  the  elder,  and  Blavet»  had 
great  success  in  their  day. 

The  next  step  was  to  conclude  the  play  with 
a  vaudeville  final,  in  which  each  character  sang 
a  verse  in  turn.  Of  this  Beaumarchais's 
'Mariage  de  Figaro'  (1784)  gives  a  well-known 
example. 

The  rage  for  vaudevilles  gave  rise  to  pieces 
entirdy  in  verse,  and  panxiies  of  operas,  and 
laigely  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  op6ra- 
comique.  To  distinguish  between  these  different 
classes  of  pieces  the  name  comAdiea  ii  ariettes  was 
given  to  what  are  now  called  op^ras-comiques, 
and  the  others  became  successively  'pieces  en 
vaudevilles,'  'commies  m616es  de  vaudevilles,' 
then  'comedies-vaudevilles,'  and  finally  'vaude- 
villes.' 

II.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  word  would 
afford  material  for  a  book  embracing  some  most 
curious  chapters  in  the  history  of  French 
dramatic  literature;  for  the  vaudeville  includes 
all  styles,  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  scenes  of 
domestic  life,  village  pieces,  tableatuc  of  pimmng 
events,  parodies,  and  so  forth.  It  was  therefore 
natural  that  from  having  found  a  home  wherever 
it  could,  it  should  at  last  have  a  special  house 
erected  for  it.  The  Th6&tre  du  Vaudeville 
was  built  in  1792,  on  the  site  of  a  dancing- 
saloon  called  'Vauxhall  d'biver,'  or  the  'Petit 
Pantheon,'  between  the  Rue  de  Chartres  and 
the  Rue  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre,  on  the  site  of 
the  H6tel  Rambouillet,  and  on  ground  now 
occupied  by  the  Gialerie  Septentrionale,  and  by 
a  part  of  the  new  court  of  the  Louvre.  This 
theatre  was  burnt  down  in  1838,  when  the 
company  removed  to  the  Th^Atre  des  Nou- 
veautds,  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse.  This  new 
Th^tre  du  Vaudeville  having  disappeared  in 
its  turn,  was  replaced  by  the  present  pretty 
house  in  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chauss6e  d'Antin.  We 
cannot  enumerate  here  the  authors  who  have 
contributed  to  its  success;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
vaudeville,  bom  so  to  speak  simultaneously 
with  the  French  Revolution,  crystallised  into 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  the  old 
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FreDch  'esprit';  that  later,  as  has  been  justly 
remarked,  it  launched  boldly  into  all  the  specu- 
lations of  modem  thought,  from  the  historic 
plays  of  Ancelot  and  Rosier,  and  the  Aristo- 
phanesque  satires  of  1848,  down  to  the  works  — 
as  remarkable  for  variety  as  for  intense  realism 
—  of  Emile  Augier,  Dumas  fils,  Theodore  Bar^ 
riire.  Octave  FeuiUet,  George  Sand,  and  Vio- 
torien  Sardou. 

This  last  period,  so  interesting  from  a  literary 
and  philosophical  point  of  view,  is,  musically, 
well-nigh  barren,  while  the  early  days  of  Vaude- 
ville were  enlivened  by  the  flowing  and  charm- 
ing inspirations  of  Chardin  (or  Chardiny)  and 
Wecht,  Doche  (father  and  son),  Henri  Blanch- 
ard,  and  others  less  known.  Most  of  the  vaude- 
villes composed  by  these  musicians  are  to  be 
found  in  'La  CU  du  (Daveau'  (1st  ed.,  1807,  4tfa 
and  most  complete,  1872).  The  airs  are  in  no- 
tation without  accompaniment.  In  the  library 
of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  is  a  MS.  collection  of 
vaudevilles  in  eighteen  volumes,  with  an  index, 
made  by  Henri  Blanchard.  These  have  an  ac- 
companiment for  four  strings. 

The  OomMie  vaudeville,  or  vaudeville  proper, 
has  now  been  abandoned  for  the  Com^die  de 
genre,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be 
revived.  At  any  rate,  the  couplet  is  not  likely 
to  die  in  a  land  where,  as  Beaumarchais  said, 
everything  ends  with  a  song.  Since  his  day 
manners  in  France  have,  it  is  true,  greatly 
changed,  but  the  taste  for  light,  amusing, 
ntiricai  verses,  with  a  catching  refrain  remains, 
and  is  likely  to  remain.  Unfortunately  the 
vaudeville,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  Caf 6-concerts,  where  the 
music  is  generally  indifferent,  and  the  words 
poor,  if  not  objectionable.  Occasionally  in  the 
Revues  at  the  small  Paris  theatres  a  smart  and 
witty  vaudeville  may  still  be  heard.        o.  c. 

VAUGHAN,  Thomas,  bom  in  Norwich  in 
1782,  was  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral  there 
under  Dr.  Beckwith.  In  June  1799  he  was 
elected  a  lay-clerk  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor.  On  May  28,  1803,  he  was  admitted 
A  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  about 
the  same  time  obtained  the  appointments  of 
vicar-choral  of  St.  Paul's  and  lay-vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  In  March  1806  he  resigned 
his  place  at  Windsor  and  in  the  same  year 
married  Mtas  Tennant,  who  had  appeared  as  a 
soprano  singer  about  1797,  and  from  1800  had 
sung  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  and  the 
provincial  festivals,  and  for  some  years  occupied 
ft  good  position.  Becoming  estranged  from  her 
husband  she  appeared  on  the  stage  at  Drury 
lAne  (as  Mrs.  Tennant)  in  secondary  parts,  and 
eventually  subsided  into  a  chorus-singer  at 
minor  theatres.  In  1813  Vaughan  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Samuel  Harrison  as  principal  tenor 
ftt  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  and  the  pro- 
vincial festivals,  which  position  he  occupied  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.    His  voice 


was  a  genuine  tenor,  the  deficiency  of  natural 
power  in  which  was  concealed  by  purity  of  tone, 
great  distinctness  of  pronunciation,  and  fault- 
lessnesB  of  intonation.  Harrison's  style  was 
chaste,  refined,  and  imaffectedly  sublime. 
Vaughan  sang  the  tenor  part  in  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  on  its  production  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  London,  March  21,1 825.  He 
died  at  Birmingham,  Jan.  9,  1843,  and  was 
buried  Jan.  17,  in  the  west  cloister  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  w.  h.  h. 

VAUTOR,  Thomas,  published  in  1619  'The 
Firti  Set:  Beeing  Songs  of  diuers  Ayres  and 
Natures,  of  Fiue  and  Sixe  parts:  Apt  for  VyoU 
and  Voycea  .  .  .  London:  Printed  by  Thomaa 
Snodham,  for  Matthew  Loumea  and  John 
Browne.*  In  the  Dedication  to  George  Villiers, 
Marquess  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Buckingham, 
the  composer  tells  his  patron  that  he  was '  an  in- 
diuiduall  appendant  of  your  .  .  .  noble  Mothers 
house  and  name,'  and  says  of  his  songs  that 
'some  were  composed  in  your  tender  yeares,  and 
in  your  most  worthy  Fathers  house,  (from  whom, 
and  your  most  honourable  Mother,  for  many 
yeares,  I  reoeiued  part  of  my  meanesand  iiuely- 
hoode). '  From  this  it  seems  that  Vautor  must 
have  been  a  domestic  musician  in  the  house  of 
Sir  George  Villiers  (the  father  of  Buckingham) 
and  his  wife.  She  was  Mary,  daughter  of 
Anthony  Beaumont  of  Glenfield,  Leicestershire, 
and  before  her  marriage  had  been  a  waiting- 
woman  in  the  household  of  her  cousin.  Lady 
Beaumont  (of  Cole  Orton);  another  member 
of  which  branch  of  the  Beaumont  family  was 
Sir  Thomas  Beaumont  of  Stoughton,  who  died 
in  1614;  his  death  is  celebrated  by  Vautor  in 
'An  El^e,  on  the  death  of  his  right  worship- 
full  Master,  Sir  Thomas  Beaumont,  Knight,  of 
Stoughton  in  Leicestershire.'  Sir  Geoiige  Villiers 
died  in  1606,  and  after  his  death  Lady  Villiers 
lived  with  her  sons  at  Groadby,  a  village  in  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  county:  this  con- 
nection with  both  Stoughton  and  Cvoadby  en- 
titles Vautor  to  be  regarded  as  a  Leicestershire 
musician.  The  only  other  biographical  details 
that  are  known  about  him  are  that  on  May  11, 
1616,  he  was  dispensed  for  not  hearing  the 
lectures  of  the  'praelector  musicae'  at  Oxford, 
'being  in  practice  in  the  oountry'  and  that 
on  the  same  day  he  supplicated  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music,  being  described  as  of  Lincoln 
College.  His  request  was  granted  by  grace,  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  compose  'hymnum 
choralem  sex  partium';  he  was  admitted  Bac. 
Mus.  on  July  4, 1616,  after  which  he  disappears 
from  musical  history.  So  far,  no  music  by 
Vautor  has  been  discovered  except  the  work 
published  in  1619,  which  is  one  of  the  rarest 
music-books  of  the  early  17th  century.  The 
compositions  contained  in  it  show  a  curious 
striving  after  originality,  displayed  not  only 
in  the  selection  of  the  words  set,  but  also  in 
a  fondness  for  various  musical  devices  peculiar 
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to  the  composer.  The  last  number  in  the 
oollection,  the  great  six-part  madrigal  'Shep- 
herds and  Nymphs  of  Diana'  is  a  direct 
imitation  in  its  words  of  the  'Oriana'  madrigals 
published  eighteen  years  earlier,  while  its  music 
echoes,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  style  of  Wilbye. 
But  probably  the  real  Vautor  may  be  better 
detected  in  the  five-part  'Sweet  Suffolk  Owle' 
and  the  Latin  'Mira  cano/  with  its  curious 
effects  of  full  chords  repeated  ten  times  in 
succession.  Though  he  was  evidently  far  below 
the  greater  English  musicians  of  his  day,  Vautor 
is  an  interesting  figure,  and  deserves  to  be  better 
known.  So  far,  only  three  of  his  compositions 
have  been  reprinted:  'Mother,  I  will  have  a 
husband'  and  ' Sweet  Suffolk  Owle  '  in ' Euterpe' 
(edited  by  C.  Kennedy  Scott),  and  'Shepherds 
and  Nymphs  of  Diana'  in  'Ausgewahlte  Mad- 
rigale '  (edited  by  the  present  writer) .     w.  b.  s. 

VAUTROLLIER,  Thomab,  an  eariy  printer, 
who  printed  several  music-books  in  England 
during  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  was  a  Huguenot, 
came  from  either  Paris  or  Rouen,  and  settled  in 
London  about  1564,  although  his  first  book  is 
dated  1570.  His  printing-office  was  at  Black- 
friars,  and  his  wife  appears  to  have  greatly 
assisted  him  in  his  business;  for,  leaving  her  in 
charge  of  his  affairs,  he  went  to  Edinbui^h,  and 
traded  there  as  a  bookseller.  After  his  return  he 
again  went  to  Scotland  and  established  a  press  at 
Edinburgh  in  1584.  In  1586  he  came  back  to 
London  and  died  shortly  before  March  1587. 

According  to  Johnson's  Typographia,  1824, 
Vautrollier  printed,  in  octavo,  A  Brief  Intro- 
duction  to  Musicke.  The  present  writer  is  not 
able  to  identify  this.  Another  book  bearing  his 
imprint  is  'Cantiones  quae  argumento  Sacrae 
Vocantur,  quinque  et  sex  partium,'  by  Tallis 
and  Byrd.  This  beautifully  printed  music-book 
is  in  oblong  8vo,  and  dated  1575.  It  contains 
at  the  end  of  the  book  the  full  text  of  the  patent 
of  music-printing  granted  to  Tallis  and  Byrd. 
Besides  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
is  one  in  the  York  Minster  library.  With  the 
date  1587  there  were  two  editions  of  the '  Psalmes 
of  David  in  metre,'  printed  by  Vautrollier,  of 
his  wife.  f.  k. 

VAUXHALL  GARDENS.  In  1615  one 
Jane  Vaux,  widow  of  John  Vaux,  was  tenant, 
as  a  copyholder  of  the  manor  of  Kennington,  of 
a  tenement  situate  near  to  the  Thames.  About 
1660  this  house,  with  the  grounds  attached  to  it, 
was  opened  as  a  place  of  public  entertainment. 
The  earliest  mention  of  it  as  such  is  in  Evelyn's 
Diary,  under  date  July  2,  1661 :  '  I  went  to  see 
the  New  Spring  Garden- at  Lambeth,  a  pretty 
contrived.plantation.'  Pepys  at  later  dates  fre- 
quently mentions  it,  and  from  him  we  learn  that 
there  was  an  older  place  of  the  same  name  and 
description  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  May  29, 
1662,  he  says, '  With  my  wife  and  the  two  maids 
and  the  boy  took  boat  and  to  Fox-hall.  .  .  . 
To  the  old  Spring  Garden.  .  .  .     Thence  to  the 


new  one,  where  I  never  was  before,  which  much 
exceeds  the  other.'  The  musical  entertainment 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  primitive  de- 
scription. Pepys  (May  28,  1667)  says,  'By 
water  to  Fox-hall  and  there  walked  in  Spring 
Garden.  .  .  .  But  to  hear  the  nightingale  and 
other  birds,  and  here  fiddles,  and  there  a  harp, 
and  here  a  Jew's  trump  [Jew's  Harp],  and  here 
laughing  and  there  fine  people  walking,  is  mighty 
diverting.'  Addison,  in  The  Spectator,  men- 
tions the  place  as  much  resorted  to.  In  1730 
Jonathan  Tyers  obtained  a  lease  of  it  and  opened 
h  June  7,  1732,  with  an  entertainment  termed 
a  '  Ridotto  al  fresco,'  then  a  novelty  in  England, 
which  was  attended  by  about  400  persons.  This 
became  very  attractive,  and  was  frequently  re- 
peated in  that  and  following  seasons;  and  the 
success  attending  it  induced  Tyers  to  open  the 
Gardens  in  1736  every  evening  during  the 
summer.  He  erected  a  large  covered  orchestra, 
closed  at  the  back  and  sides,  with  the  front  open 
to  the  Gardens,  and  engaged  a  good  band. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  quadrangle  in  which  the 
orchestra  stood  were  placed  covered  boxes,  open 
at  the  front,  in  which  the  company  could  sit 
and  sup  or  take  refreshments.  These  boxes  were 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Havman  from  designs 
by  Hogarth.  There  was  also  a  rotunda  in  which 
the  concert  was  given  in  bad  weather.  In  1737 
an  organ  was  erected  in  the  orchestra  in  the 
Gardens,  and  James  Woi^gan  appointed  oiganist. 
An  oigan  concerto  formed,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  a  prominent  feature  in  the  concerts.  On 
the  opening  of  the  Gardens  on  May  1,  1738, 
Roubiliac's  statue  of  Handel  (expressly  commis- 
sioned by  Tyers),  was  first  exhibited.'  In  1745 
[Tyers  increased  the  orchestra  and  introduced 
instrumental  solos;]  Ame  was  engaged  as  com- 
poser, and  Mrs.  Ame,  Reinhold,  and  Lowe  as 
singers.  [Richard  Collet  led  the  band,  Hebden 
played  the  bassoon,  Valentine  Snow  the  trum- 
pet, and  Thomas  Vincent  the  oboe.]  In  1749 
Tyers  adroitly  managed,  by  offering  the  loan  of 
all  his  lanterns,  lamps,  etc.,  and  the  assistance  of 
thirty  of  his  servants  at  the  display  of  fireworks 
in  the  Green  Park  on  the  rejoicings  for  the  peace 
of  Aix-la^Chapelle,  to  obtain  permission  to  have 
the  music  composed  by  Handel  for  that  occasion 
publicly  rehearsed  in  Vauxhall,  prior  to  its  per- 
formance in  the  Green  Park.  The  rehearsal  took 
place  on  Friday,  April  21,  by  a  band  of  100 
performers,  before  an  audience  of  12,000  persons 
admitted  by  2s.  6d.  tickets.  The  throng  of  car- 
riages was  so  great  that  the  traffic  over  London 
Bridge  (then  the  only  metropolitan  road  between 
Middlesex  and  Surrey)  was  stopped  for  nearly 
three  hours.     After  Lowe  withdrew,  Vernon  was 

the  principal  tenor  singer.     On  the  death  of 

I  This  statue  remained  In  tbe  Oardenot  In  various  attuatlons, 
sometimes  In  the  open  air  and  sometimes  under  cover,  unto 
1818.  when  it  was  removed  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Tyers  Barrett.  D. 
had  devnl 


f>uice8ti«et.  Westminster,  where  1th 
t  wu  pmphased at  auction  In  1833 bvMr.  Brown,  a sutuary. 
Ebo  In  ISM  sold  It  to  the  Sacred  Hahnonle  Soctety.    It  dow 
alongs  to  Mr.  Altred  H.  Littleton. 
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Jonathan  Tyers  in  1767  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
management  by  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Thomas,  who  had  written  the  words  of  many 
songs  for  the  Gardens,  soon  afterwards  sold  his 
interest  in  the  place  to  his  brother's  family.  In 
1774  Hook  was  engaged  as  oiganist  and  com- 
poser, and  held  these  appointments  until  1820. 
[See  Hook,  James.]  In  his  time  the  singers 
were  Mrs.  Martyr,  Mrs.  Wrighten,  Mrs.  Weich- 
sell,  Miss  Poole  (Mrs.  Dickons),  Miss  Leary, 
Mrs.  Mountain,  Mrs.  Bland  (probably  the  most 
universally  favourite  female  singer  who  ever 
appeared  in  the  Gardens),  Miss  Tunstall,  Miss 
Povey,  Vernon,  Incledon,  Dignum,  Charles  Tay- 
lor, Gollyer,  Mahon,  etc.  etc.  Parke,  the  oboist, 
was  for  many  years  the  principal  solo  instru- 
mentalist. On  May  29,  1786,  the  Gardens 
were  opened  for  the  season,  for  the  first  time 
under  the  name  'Vauxhall  Gardens'  (the  old 
name  of  'Spring  Garden'  having  been  continued 
up  to  that  time),  with  a  jubilee  performance  in 
commemoration  of  their  first  nightly  oi>ening 
by  Tyers  fifty  years  before.  In  1798  fireworks 
were  occasionally  introduced,  and  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  permanent  attractions  of  the 
place.  The  favour  shown  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.),  made  the  Gar- 
dens the  resort  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  the 
galas  given  during  the  Regency,  on  the  occa- 
sions and  the  anniversaries  of  the  several  vio- 
tories  over  Napoleon,  attracted  immense  num- 
bers of  persons.  During  that  period  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  establishment  culminated.  In  181 5  the 
c^ebrated  performer  on  the  tight  rope,  Madame 
Saqul,  appeared,  and  excited  universal  astonish- 
ment by  her  ascent  on  the  rope  to  the  summit 
of  the  firework  tower  (60  feet  high),  during  the 
pyrotechnic  display.  She  continued  one  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  the  Gardens  for  many 
years.  In  1818,  the  Gardens  having  become 
the  property  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jon.  Tyers  Barrett, 
who  deemed  the  receipt  of  an  income  from  them 
inconsistent  with  his  sacred  calling,  they  were 
submitted  to  auction  (on  April  11),  but  bought 
in.  In  1822,  however,  they  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Bish,  Gye,  and  Hughes.  Great 
<juuQge6  then  took  place  in  the  character  of  the 
entertainments;  and  a  theatre  was  erected,  in 
which  at  first  ballets,  and  afterwards  vaude- 
villes, were  performed.  The  concert,  however, 
was  retained  as  a  leading  feature,  and  in  1823 
the  singers  were  Miss  Tunstall,  Miss  Noel,  Miss 
Melville,  Groulden,  Gollyer,  dark,  and  Blaster 
Longhurst.  In  1826  Miss  Stephens,  Mme. 
Veetris,  Braham,  Sinclair,  De  Begnis,  etc.,  were 
engaged.  In  1 827  horsemanship  was  introduced 
mnd  a  mindc  representation  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  (which  proved  attractive  for  several 
reasons),  given  on  the  firework  ground.  Miss 
Graddon,  T.  Phillips,  Horn,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
FitxwiUiam  were  the  singers,  and  Blewitt,  T. 
Cooke,  and  Horn  the  composers.  In  1828 
Blewitt,  T.  Cooke,  and  R.  Hughes  were  the  com- 


posers, and  Misses  Helme,  Knight,  and  Coveney, 
Benson,  Williams,  and  Tinney  the  singers.  In 
1829  Rossini's  'II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia'  was  per- 
formed in  the  theatre  by  Miss  Fanny  Ayton, 
Mesdames  Castelli  and  De  Angioli,  and  Signori 
Torri,  Giubilei,  De  Angioli,  and  Pellegrini;  the 
orchestral  concert  being  supported  by  Misses 
Helme  and  P.  Horton  (afterwards  Mrs.  German 
Reed),  George  Robinson,  W.  H.  Williams,  and 
Geoige  Smith ;  Blewitt  and  T.  Cooke  continuing 
as  composers.  In  1 830  Bishop  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  mixsical  department,  and  continued 
so  for  three  years.  He  produced  during  that 
period  the  vaudevilles  of  'Under  the  Oak,'  and 
'Adelaide,  or  the  Royal  William,'  1830;  'The 
Magic  Fan,'  'The  Sedan  Chair,'  and  'The 
Battle  of  Champagne,'  1832,  and  many  single 
songs,  amongst  which  was  the  still  popular 
ballad,  'My  Pretty  Jane,'  written  for  the  sweet- 
toned  alto  voice  of  Geoige  Robinson.  His 
singers  included  Miss  Hughes  and  Mrs.  Way- 
lett.  Balloon  ascents  formed  a  main  feature  of 
the  attractions  a  few  years  later.  As  far  back 
as  1802  Gamerin  had  made  an  ascent  from  the 
Gardens,  but  that  was  an  isolated  case.  In  1835 
Charles  Green  ascended  and  remained  in  the 
air  all  night.  On  Nov.  7,  1836,  Green,  Monck 
Mason,  and  Holland  ascended  in  the  large 
balloon,  afterwards  known  as  the  'Nassau,'  and 
descended  next  morning  near  Coblents,  having 
travelled  nearly  500  miles  in  eighteen  hours. 
In  July  1837,  Green  ascended,  with  Cocking 
attached  in  a  parachute  beneath  the  balloon, 
when  the  latter  was  killed  in  his  descent 
by  the  failure  of  his  machinery.  The  Gardens 
now  rapidly  declined.  In  1840  an  attempt 
was  made  to  sell  them,  but  they  were  bought 
in  at  £20,000.  In  1843  they  were  under 
the  management  of  Wardell;  masquerades, 
frequented  by  the  most  disreputable  classes 
of  the  community,  were  given;  matters  grew 
worse  and  worse,  until  in  1855  they  came 
into  the  hands  of  Edward  Tyrrell  Smith,  and 
reached  their  lowest  depth  of  degradation.  The 
musical  arrangements  were  beneath  contempt ; 
a' platform  for  promiscuous  dancing  was  laid 
down ;  and  everything  lowered  in  quality.  They 
were  not  afterwards  regulariy  opened,  but  specu- 
lators were  forthcoming  who  ventured  to  give 
entertainments  for  a  few  nights  in  each  year, 
'for  positively  the  last  nights/  until  1859,  when 
the  theatre,  orchestra,  and  all  the  fittings  were 
sold  by  auction.  On  July  25  in  that  year  the 
trees  were  felled  and  the  site  handed  over  to 
builders.  Vauxhall  Gardens  had  a  longer  exist- 
ence than  any  public  gardens  in  £2ngland,  and 
assisted  in  maintaining  a  taste  for  music  as  a 
source  of  rational  enjoyment,  although  they 
did  little  or  nothing  towards  promoting  its 
advancement.  w.  h.  h. 

Ame  and  Woigan  seem  to  have  begun  the 
practice  of  publishing  books  of  songs  sung  at 
Vauxhall  about  1750;  they  were  followed  by 
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Walah  and  Johnson.  James  Hook  lamed  one 
or  two  books  annually  from  1769  till  early  in 
the  19th  oentury;  they  were  published  suc- 
cessively by  Welcker,  Thomson,  Preston,  Bland 
&  Weller,  and  Dale.  On  Bland  &  Weller's 
issues  are  pretty  vignettes  of  the  gardens. 
Other  views  are  in  Bickham's  'Musical  Enter- 
tainer/ and  several  are  reproduced  in  Wroth's 
London  Pleasure  GardenSt  1896.  f.  k. 

VECCHI/  or  VECCHII,  Orazio,»  was  bom, 
it  seems,  at  Modena,  in  or  about  the  year 
1551.  He  became  the  pupil  of  a  monk  named 
Sal  vatore  B^ssenga,  who  was  himself  not  unknown 
as  a  composer,  and  who  published  a  volume  of 
'Madrigali/  containing  a  piece  (doubtless  his 
first  essay)  by  Vecchi,  in  1566.  The  latter 
entered  holy  orders  and  was  made  first,  in 
1586,  canon,  and  then,  five  years  later,  arch- 
deacon, of  Correggio.  Soon  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  have  deserted  his  office  in  order 
to  live  at  his  native  town;  and  by  April  1595 
he  was  punished  for  his  non-residence  by  being 
deprived  of  his  canonry.  Possibly  the  real 
reason  of  his  absence  or  of  his  deprivation,  or 
both,  was  the  singular  excitability  and  quarrel- 
someness of  his  disposition,  of  which  several 
stories  are  told.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  Oct. 
1596  he  was  made  chapel-master  of  Modena 
Cathedral;  and  two  years  later  received  the 
same  post  in  the  court,  in  which  capacity  he 
had  not  only  to  act  as  music-master  to  the 
ducal  family,  but  also  to  furnish  all  sorts  of 
music  for  solemn  and  festival  occasions,  grand 
mascarades,  etc.  Through  this  connection  his 
reputation  extended  widely.  He  was  summoned 
at  one  time  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf 
II.;  at  another  he  was  requested  to  compose 
some  particular  music  for  the  King  of  Poland. 
In  1604  he  was  supplanted  in  his  office  by  the 
intrigue  of  a  pupil,  Geminiano  Capi-Lupi;  and 
within  a  year,  on  Feb.  19,  1605,  he  died,  it  is 
said,  of  mortification  at  his  ill-treatment. 

Among  Orazio's  writings  the  work  which 
calls  for  special  notice,  and  which  gives  him  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  music,  is  his 
'Amfipamasso,  commedia  harmonica,'  which 
was  produced  at  Modena  in  1594  and  published 
at  Venice  three  years  later.  The  'Amfipar- 
nasso '  has  been  claimed  as  the  first  example  of 
a  real  opera,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  It 
marks,  it  is  true,  a  distinct  step  towards  the 
creation  of  the  idea;  but  it  is  not  itself  an 
opera.  [It  is  an  attempt  to  translate  into  music 
the  'commedia  dell'  arte,'  the  characteristic 
figures  of  which  (Pantalone,  Arlecchino,  Brig- 
hella,  the  Dottor  Graziano,  etc.)  were  to  be  seen 
at  every  village  fair  in  North  Italy,  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.     The  work  is  a  series 

I  Veoehl  wm  old.  and  this  may  ponlbly  mean  that  Oruio  was 
the  elder  of  two  brotfaera  or  of  the  elder  branch  of  bla  (amlly. 
.  •  Oraslo'ig  separate  compoflttlone  are  Indexed  tn  Eltner's  'Blb- 
IloKraphle  dee  xvl.  und  xvll.  Jahrtiunderta,'  pp.  800-805 :  they 
coDsiBt  of  alxty-two  Italian  and  forty-four  Latin  numbers  : 
bealdea  forty-two  (In  Qennan  ooUeottons)  with  German  words, 
maoy  of.  which  are  presumably  Identical  with  compositions 
differently  entitled  m  Italian  or  Latin. 


of  Madrigals,  grouped  in  three  acts  and  preeeded 
by  a  prologue,  in  which  it  is  oleariy  and  un- 
mistakably stated  that  the  work  is  intended 
to  appeal  to  the  ear  only,  and  not  to  the  eye. 
The  lines 

Ma  voi  sappiat'  intanto 

Che  questo  di  cui  parlo 

Spettacolo  tA  mira  con  la  mente 

I>ov'  entra  per  V  <»ecchie,  e  non  per  t^*  oechi, 

are  proof  positive  that  it  was  never  intended 
to  be  acted,  even  in  dumb  show,  as  has 
generally  been  suggested.  The  characters  of 
the  comedy  would  be  as  well  known  to  an 
Italian  audience  as  Punch  and  Judy  are  to 
English  children,  and  the  various  dialects 
employed  would  differentiate  the  characters  at 
once,  especially  as  Vecchi  has  represented  their 
characteristic  rhythms  and  cadences  in  his  music 
with  great  skill.  The  '  Amfipamasso,'  although 
deservedly  ranked  as  a  masterpiece,  is  by  no 
means  the  first  attempt  in  this  style.  Orlando 
Lassus  had  already  treated  the  same  subject 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  Striggio's  'Cicaiamento 
delle  Donne  al  Bucato'  appeared  as  early  aa 
1 567.  For  a  complete  analysis  of  the '  Amfipar- 
nasso'  see  the  Monthly  Musical  Record  for 
liarch  and  April  1906.  Specimens  of  Vecchi's 
madrigals  are  in  the  second  volume  of  Torchi's 
'L'Arte  Musicals  in  Italia,'  and  the  third  of 
*  Arion.'  For  list  of  works  see  Qv^dLen-Lexikon.  ] 
R.  L.  P.;  with  additions  in  square  brackets  by 
s.  J.  D. 

VEILED  PROPHET  OF  KHORASSAN, 
THE.  An  opera  in  three  acts;  words  by 
W.  Barclay  Squire,  after  Moore;  music  by 
C.  V.  Stanford.  Produced  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
Hanover,  as  'Der  verschleierte  Prophet'  (Ger- 
man version  by  Ernst  Frank,  Feb.  6,  1881). 
The  overture  and  other  portions  were  given 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  etc.,  and  the  PF.  score 
is  publbhed  by  Boosey  &  Co.  The  opera  was 
given  in  an  Italian  version  by  G.  Maczucatos 
as  'II  Prof  eta  Velato'  at  Co  vent  Garden  for 
a  single  perfonnance  after  the  close  of  the 
regular  season,  July  26,  1893.  a. 

VEILED  VOICE  {Voce  vdata).  A  voice  is 
said  to  be  veiled  when  it  is  not  clear,  but  sound- 
ing as  if  it  passed  through  some  interposed 
medium.  The  definition  foimd  in  some  dic- 
tionaries, namely,  'a  husky  voice,'  is  incor- 
rect. Huskiness  is  produced  by  an  obstruc- 
tion somewhere  along  the  line  of  the  vocal 
cords,  a  small  quantity  of  thick  mucus  which 
obstinately  adheres  to  them,  or  an  abrasion  of 
the  delicate  membrane  which  lines  them,  from 
cold  or  over-exertion.  But  the  veil  is  due  to 
a  special  condition,  temporary  or  permanent, 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  vocal  chords,  which 
affects  the  tone  itself  without  producing  a 
separate  accompanying  sound.  There  are  two 
distinct  kinds  of  veil  —  that  which  is  natural, 
proceeding  from  the  special  aforesaid  condition 
of  the  vocal  cords  in  a  healthy  state,  and  that 
1  which    proceeds    from    a    defective    position 
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of  the  vocal  organs  (bad  production),  over- 
work, or  disease.  Almost  every  fine  dramatic 
voice  has  a  very  slight  veil  upon  it»  scarcely 
recognisable  as  such,  but  imparting  to  it  a 
certain  richness  and  pathos  often  wanting  in 
voices  of  crystalline  clearness.  It  is  in  sound 
like  atmosphere  in  a  picture.  The  veil  is 
therefore  not  a  defect  in  every  degree.  Some 
great  singers  have  had  it  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Amongst  these.  Pasta,  one  of  the  first 
who  united  classic  acting  to  fine  singing,  could 
never  overcome  a  veil  that  was  sufficient  at 
times  to  be  very  much  in  the  way,  but  was 
counterbalanced  by  her  other  great  qualities; 
and  Dorus-Gras,  the  French  soprano,  was  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  possession  of  large 
powers  with  a  veil  upon  the  voice,  that  would 
in  most  cases  have  been  a  serious  impediment 
to  vocal  display.  She,  however,  made  the  most 
brilliant  singing  pierce  the  impediment,  like  the 
sun  shining  through  the  mist.  The  slight  veil 
on  the  voice  of  Jenny  Lind  (Madame  Gold- 
Schmidt)  gave  it  volume  and  consistency,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Salvini  the  actor,  who 
had,  perhaps,  the  finest  speaking  voice  that 
ever  was  heard. 

Let  no  student  of  singing  endeavour  to 
cultivate  a  veil  because  some  great  singers  have 
had  it  naturally.  A  superinduced  veil  means 
a  ruined  voice.  h.  c.  d. 

VEILLONS  at;  SALUT  DE  L'EMPIRE. 
A  political  song  written  by  Ad.  S.  Roy  in  1791, 
and  adapted  by  him  to  the  popular  air  'Vous 
qui  d'amoureuse  aventure,'  from  Dalayrac's 
'Renaud  d'Ast'  (produced  at  the  Comddie  Itali- 
enne,  July  19,  1787).  The  song,  which  bears 
the  sub-title  of  'Chant  de  Libert^,'  was  one  of 
the  first  lyrical  utterances  suggested  by  the 
French  Revolution,  and  it  is  a  great  error  to 
suppose  that  it  was  adapted  for  use  under  the 
first  Empire,  for  the  democratic  ideas  expressed 
in  Roy's  verses  were  absolutely  interdicted  under 
the  first  Napoleon.  The  word  'BImpire,'  which 
has  given  rise  to  this  widely-spread  impression, 
refers  here  to  the  State,  not  to  the  imperial 
Government.  The  success  of  the  song  was 
enormous,  and  it  required  nothing  less  than 
the  'Marseillaise'  to  drive  it  out  of  popular 
favour.  The  first  three  verses  alone  are  by 
Roy;  the  fourth  was  added  in  1840,  when  the 
song  was  for  a  time  rescued  from  the  oblivion 
into  which  it  had  fallen.  a.  j. 

VELLUTI,  Giovanni-Battista,  bom  at 
Monterone  (Ancona)  in  1781,  was  the  last  of 
the  great  male  soprani  of  Italy.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  taken  up  by  the  Abbate  Calpi, 
who  received  him  into  his  house  and  instructed 
him  in  music.  After  the  traditional  six  years 
of  solfeggi,  he  made  his  d^but,  in  the  autumn 
of  1800,  at  Forll ;  and  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years  continued  to  sing  at  the  little  theatres 
of  the  Romagna.  In  1805,  appearing  at  Rome, 
he  earned  a  great  success  in  Nicolinl's  'Sel- 


vaggia' ;  and  two  years  later,  in  the  same  city, 
he  sang  the  'Trajano'  of  the  same  composer,  by 
which  he  established  his  position  as  the  first 
singer  of  the  day.  With  no  less  6clat  he  ap- 
peared in  1807  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples,  and 
at  the  Scala  in  Milan,  during  the  Carnival  of 
1809,  in  'Coriolano,'  by  Nicolini,  and  'Ifigenia 
in  Aulide,'  by  Federici.  After  singing  at  Turin, 
and  again  at  Milan,  he  appeared  in  1812  at 
Vienna,  where  he  was  crowned,  medallised,  and 
celebrated  in  verse.  On  his  return  to  Italy, 
he  continued  to  reap  golden  honours  at  Milan 
and  other  places  until  1825,  when  he  came  to 
London.  Here  he  was  the  first  sopranist  whom 
that  generation  of  opera-goers  had  ever  heard, 
the  last  (Roselli)  having  ceased  to  sing  in  1800, 
at  the  King's  Theatre;  and  a  strong  prejudice 
was  rather  riaturally  felt  against  the  new  singer. 
'His  first  reception  at  concerts  was  far  from 
favourable,  the  scurrilous  abuse '  lavished  upon 
him  before  he  was  heard,  cruel  and  illiberal; 
and  such  was  the  popular  prejudice  and  general 
cry  that  unusual  precautions'  were  deemed 
necessary  to  secure  a  somewhat  partial  audience, 
and  prevent  his  being  driven  from  the  stage  on 
his  very  first  entry  upon  it.  The  very  first 
note  he  uttered  gave  a  shock  of  surprise,  almost 
of  disgust,  to  inexperienced  ears,  but  his  per- 
fonnance  was  listened  to  with  attention  and 
great  applause  throughout,  with  but  few  audible 
expressions  of  disapproluition,  speedily  sup. 
pressed. ,  The  opera  he  had  chosen  [performed 
July  23,  1825]  was  "II  Crociato  in  Egitto,"  by  a 
German  composer  named  Mayerbeer  (aic),  till 
then  totally  unknown  in  this  country.'  * 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Velluti  at  this 
time  was  no  longer  young,  and  doubtless  had 
lost  much  of  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  his 
splendid  voice,  which  had  formerly  been  one  of 
large  compass.  When  he  first  aang  in  England, 
the  middle  notes  had  b^un  to  fail,  and  many 
of  them  were  harsh  and  grating  to  the  ear, 
though  the  upper  register  was  still  exquisitely 
sweet,  and  he  had  retained  the  power  of  hold- 
ing, swelling,  and  diminishing  his  tone  with 
delightful  effect.  The  lower  notes  were  full 
and  mellow,  and  he  showed  great  ingenuity  in 
passing  fronx  one  register  to  the  other,  and 
avoiding  the  defective  portions  of  his  scale. 
His  manner  was  florid,  but  not  extravagant; 
his  embellishments,  tasteful  and  neatly  executed, 
and  not  commonplace.  His  usual  style  was 
suave,  but  rather  wanting  in  variety;  he  never 
rose  to  bravura.  In  appearance  he  had  been 
remarkably  handsome,  and  was  still  good- 
looking.  Velluti  received  £600  for  his  services 
during  that  (part)  season,  but  was  re-engaged  for 
the  next  at  a  salary  of  £2300,  as  director  of 
the  music  as  well  as  singer.  He  then  appeared 
in  Morlacchi's  'Tebaldo  ed  Isolina,'  which  he 
considered  his  best  opera.     He  was  much  less 

s  "Die  wltB  of  the  day  eaOed  him '  nonjylr,  aed  vduU.' 
•  This  statement  Is  contradicted  by . 
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admired,  however,  in  this  than  in  the  former 
work;  and  his  favour  sensibly  declined.  For 
his  benefit  he  sang  in  Rossini's  'Aureliano  in 
Palmira/  but  in  connection  with  this  got  into 
a  dispute  about  extra  pay  to  the  chorus,  and 
the  case  was  decided  against  him  in  the  Sheriff's 
Court. 

In  1829  VeUuti  came  to  London  once  more 
and  sang  on  a  few  occasions.  On  one  of  these 
he  was  heard  by  Mendelssohn,'  with  an  effect 
only  of  intense  loathing.  His  voice,  indeed, 
had  completely  lost  its  beauty,  and  he  was  not 
engaged.  He  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  in 
the  eariy  part  of  Feb.  1861,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
VelluU  was  a  man  of  kind  and  benevolent 
disposition,  and  equally  gentlemanly  feeling 
and  deportment ;  his  private  habits  were  of  the 
most  simple  and  inoffensive  kind.  In  society, 
his  apparent  melancholy  gave  way  to  &  lively 
and  almost  plajrf ul  exuberance  of  good  humour, 
and  he  never  faQed  to  interest.  It  is  strange 
that  no  fine  portrait  should  exist  of  so  great  a 
singer  and  so  handsome  a  man:  the  only  ones 
known  are  an  oval  by  Jiigel,  after  Mouron, 
representing  him  as  Trajano,  and  a  woodcut, 
in  which  he  appears  as  Tebaldo.  J.  m. 

VELCX3E,  CON  VELOCITX  VELOCIS- 
SIMO  — 'Swiftly;  with  the  utmost  rapidity.' 
A  tenn  invented  by  the '  Romanticists,'  generally 
used  of  an  ad  lOntum  passage  in  a  quick  move- 
ment, as,  for  instance,  a  scale-passage,  or  similar 
figure,  in  a  cadenxa.  It  indicates  an  increased 
rate  of  speed  —  not,  like  aeederando,  a  gradual 
quickening  of  the  time,  but  an  immediate  access 
of  celerity,  lasting  evenly  until  the  end  of  the 
passage  or  figure  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
original  time  is  then  resumed  without  the  words 
a  tempo  being  required.  In  the  laige  majority 
of  cases  the  term  is  only  applied  to  loud  pass- 
ages, as  frequently  in  the  works  of  Chopin, 
And  in  the  finale  of  Schumann's  Sonata  in 
Fl  minor,  op.  11 ;  but  in  one  instance  at  least, 
the  slow  movement  of  his  second  concerto,  the 
fonner  composer  applies  it  to  a  soft  passage, 
ooupling  vdocianmo  with  delieatisnmo.  No 
instance  of  its  occurrence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  the  'classical'  masters  strictly  so- 
-called; its  earliest  use  would  seem  to  be  in 
that  work  of  Chopin's  which  Schiunann's 
criticism  immortalised,  the  *IA  ci  darem' 
Variations,  where,  however,  it  is  applied  to  an 
«ntire  variation.  Under  such  conditions  it  must 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  Presto  con/uoco.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Csemy's  'Etudes  de 
la  V^ocit^'  the  direction  occurs  only  once,  and 
then  in  the  superlative,  applying,  moreover,  to 
An  entire  study.  u. 

VENETIAN  SWELL.  The  first  SweU  Organ 
produced  its  effect  by  placing  the  front  of  the 
box  containing  the  pipes  under  the  control  of 
the  player,  who  by  means  of  a  pedal  could  raise 
or  lower  the  panel  at  will,  so  releasing  or  muffling 
« Letter  o(  May  19. 1829.  to  Devilea^ 


the  sound.  This  plan  was  first  adopted  in  the 
organ  at  St.  Bfagnus,  London  Bridge,  built  in 
1712.  [See  Obgan,  vol.  iii.  pp.  636-^7  azid 
Swellt-Oboan,  vol.  iv.  p.  761.]  The  first 
Harpsichord  SweU  made  its  crescendo  by  the 
raising  of  the  lid.  These  clumsy  contrivfunoes 
were  superseded  by  the  Venetian  SweU,  an  in- 
vention patented  by  Shudi  in  1769  [see  Swsu^ 
Habfsichobd],  and  so  caUed  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  laths  of  a  Venetian  blind. 
This  ing^iious  device  was  first  applied  to  the 
Harpsichord,  but  was  soon  adopted  by  oxgan 
builders.  The  louvres  are  generaUy  in  hoii- 
lontal  rows  and  are  so  hung  as  to  close  by  their 
own  weight ;  but  in  very  large  SweU  Organs  the 
sise  and  number  of  these  shutters  made  them 
too  heavy  for  control  by  the  foot,  and  they  are 
now  often  placed  verticaUy  and  closed  by  a 
spring.  The  old  form  of  SweU  could  only  be 
left  either  quite  open  or  completely  closed :  in 
recent  years  a  balanced  Swdl  has  been  intro- 
duced which  aUows  the  shutters  to  be  left  at 
any  angle.  [Mr.  T.  EUiston  has  introduced  a 
ratchet  sweU  pedal  which  enables  the  perfonner 
to  fix  the  sweU  open  at  any  degree  of  power.] 
In  almost  aU  cases  the  control  is  given  to  the 
foot  of  the  player  —  generaUy  the  right  foot. 
This  arrangement  has  had  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  pedalling  of  many  players.  Several 
ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to  enable 
the  organist  to  open  and  close  the  box  by  other 
means.  In  the  large  organ  buUt  by  Mr.  Willis 
for  the  1862  Exhibition,  a  crescendo  oould  be 
made  by  blowing  into  a  smaU  pipe.  This, 
however,  was  liable  to  inconvenient  sudden 
sforsandos.  Mr.  R.  H.  M.  Bosanquet  used  a 
movable  back  attached  to  the  seat  by  a  hinge. 
A  strap  fastened  to  this  is  passed  over  one 
shoulder  and  under  the  other  arm  of  the  player. 
When  the  player  leans  forward  he  pulls  on  the 
back  of  the  seat,  and  this  opens  the  SweU.  The 
action  of  the  back  SweU  and  SweU  Pedal  are 
distinct,  so  that  acting  on  the  fonner  may  not 
depress  the  latter.  w.  f*. 

VENI  CREATOR  SPIRITUS.  The  Hymn 
appointed,  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  to  be  used 
at  Vespers  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  when  the 
first  verse  is  stmg  kneeling:  — 

Veni  creator  Spfaitus 
Mentes  tuorum  vinta, 
Imple  supemft  gratiJl 
Quae  tu  oreasti  pectora. 

It  is  also  sung  at  Ordinations,  and  on  all 
other  occasions  introducing  a  solemn  invocation 
to  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Latin  text  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  about  800,  and  is  often 
ascribed  to  Charlemagne.  The  Ekiglish  version, 
by  Bishop  Cosyn,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
—  'Come,  Holy  Qhost,  our  souls  inspire'  —  is  in 
Long  Measure,  answering,  so  far,  to  the  eight 
syllables  of  the  original  hynm,  and  susceptible 
of  adaptation  to  the  melody  (see  'Hymns  An- 
cient and  Modem,'  ed.  1904,  No.  180).    The 
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second  vermon  —  'Gome,  Holy  Ghost,  Eternal 
God '  —  being  in  Common  Measure,  is,  of  course, 
less  manageable.^ 

The  Plain-song  Melody  will  be  found  in  the 
Antiphonarium,  the  Vesperal,  and  the  Direo- 
torium  Chori;  also  in  'Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem/  Among  polyphonic  settings,  the 
finest  is  that  by  Palestrina,  in  the  'Hynmi 
totius  anni'  (Rome,  1589).  A  beautiful  move- 
ment from  a  'Magnificat'  by  Palestrina  was 
adapted,  many  years  ago,  to  the  English  version, 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Bums  &  Lambert; 
but  is  now  out  of  print.  Tallis  has  also  written 
a  little  setting,  in  the  form  of  a  very  simple 
Hymn  Tune,  adaptable  to  the  English  Common 
Measure  version.  w.  s.  r. 

VENI  SANCTE  SPIRITUS.  A  Prose  or 
Sequence  sung  in  the  Ronum  Church  on  Whit- 
sunday, and  during  the  Octave  of  Pentecost, 
between  the  Epistle  and  Cospel.  The  text, 
in  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic,  arranged  in 
strophes  of  three  verses,  the  two  first  of  which 
rhyme  together,  while  the  third  verse  in  every 
strophe  ends  in  the  syllable  'um,'  was  written  in 
the  10th  century,  by  King  Robert  of  France, 
and  in  graceful  and  touching  simplicity  has 
never  been  surpassed.  Whether  or  not  King 
Robert  also  composed  the  old  Ecclesiastical 
Melody  —  a  very  fine  example  of  the  use  of 
Mode  I.  —  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  worthy  of  the  text,  both  in  senti- 
ment and  in  graceful  freedom  of  construction. 
[See  'H3rmns  Ancient  and  Modem'  (ed.  1904), 
No.  184.] 

Veni  Sancte  Spiritus  has  not  been  so  fre- 
quently treated  by  the  Polyphonic  Composers 
as  some  of  jbhe  other  Sequences.  Palestrina, 
however,  treated  it  more  than  once,  in  settings 
of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,      w.  s.  R. 

VENICE.  The  frequent  and  laudatory  refer- 
ences made  by  foreigners  to  the  Conservatorios 
of  Venice  abundantly  prove  the  reputation  which 
they  enjoyed  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
The  President  de  Brosses,  in  his  Lettrea  Hia- 
toriqueB  (tom.  i.),  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  pleasure  he  received  from  Venetian  music 
generally.  'The  passion  of  the  nation  for  this 
art  is,'  he  says,  'inconceivable' ;  but  'the  music 
par  exoe2Zenc0  is  the  music  of  the  Hospitals;  .  .  . 
the  girls  sing  like  angels;  they  play  the  violin, 
the  flute,  the  organ,  the  hautboy,  the  violon- 
cello, the  bassoon,  in  short  no  instrument  is 
large  enough  to  frighten  them.  .  .  .  Nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  than  to  see  a  yoimg  and  pretty 
novice  dressed  in  white  with  a  bunch  of  pome- 
granate flowers  behind  her  ear,  conducting  an 
orchestra  and  beating  the  time.'  Casotti  (Let- 
tere,  July  29,  1713)  assures  us  that  at  Vespers  in 
the  Incurabili  they  do  not  chant,  they  enchant 

s  TbeHyinii  'Oome^Thou  Holy  Spirit.  oom«k*  bi  not  'eng- 
tygbed'  from  Uie  'Venl  Creator.'^buttrom  the  Sequence  for 
Wblt  Sunday,  'Venl  Sancte  Spfritiifli'  to  which.  Indeed,  the 
Ooaaaoa  Measure  venion  bean  quite  as  much  resemblance 
ailtdoesto  the  'Venl  Creator'  ItselL 
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(non  cantano  ma  incantano).  Rousseau  (Cor^ 
/eanona,  vii.)  bears  similar  testimony  to  the 
charm  of  the  ringing  in  the  Venetian  Conserva- 
toires; and  readers  of  Dr.  Bumey's  letters  will 
not  have  foigotten  his  extreme  delight  at  the 
music  which  he  heard  at  the  Inciuabili  under 
Galuppi's  direction;  'I  ran  away,'  he  says, 
'from  the  music  at  Santa  liana  Maggiore,  to 
the  Incurabili,  where  Buranello  and  his  nightin- 
gales .  .  .  poured  bahn  into  my  wounded  ears.' 
Finally,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  Man- 
cini  wrote  thus, '  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  all  Italy 
there  are  no  schools  of  music  worthy  the  name, 
save  the  Conservatoires  of  Venice  and  Naples 
and  the  school  conducted  by  Bartolommeo 
Nucci  of  Pescia.' 

The  Venetians  were  always  a  music-loving 
race.  Not  only  did  the  people  display  a  natural 
ability  for  the  art  in  the  popular  music  of  the 
streets  and  the  songs  of  the  gondoliers,  but  the 
city  long  possessed  schools  of  cultivated  music 
in  the  choir  of  St.  Mark's,  in  the  theatres,  and 
above  all  in  the  four  great  Scuole  or  Conserva^ 
toires,  which  were  attached  to  the  pious  foundi^ 
tions  of  the  PietiL,  the  Mendicanti,  the  Ospe- 
daletto,  and  the  Incurabili.  So  famous  did 
these  schools  become  that  the  greatest  masters 
of  Italy,  and  even  of  Europe,  applied  for  the  post 
of  director,  and  were  proud  to  write  oratorios, 
motets,  and  cantatas  for  the  pupils.  The 
names  of  Lotti,  Qaluppi,  Scarlatti,  Hasae,  Por- 
pora,  Jommelli,  Cimarosa,  to  take  a  few  only, 
must  always  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  Conserva- 
toires over  which  they  presided ;  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  Mozart,  when  under  contract  to 
produce  an  opera  for  the  Fenice,  promised  an 
oratorio  for  the  incurabili  choir. 

The  four  hospitals  were  not,  in  their  origin, 
designed  as  schools  of  music.  They  were  built 
and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  private 
citizens,  to  receive  the  poor  and  infirm;  their 
position  as  Conservatoires  was  only  gradually 
developed.  The  Piet&  at  San  Giovanni  in 
Bragola,  was  founded  in  the  year  1348,  by  Fra 
Pieraszo  d' Assisi  as  a  suceursal  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital  at  San  Francesco  della  Vigna.  After 
the  death  of  Pierazzo  both  hospitals  were  imited 
at  San  Giovanni,  and  placed  under  the  Ducal 
supervision.  The  institution  was  supplied  with 
wood  and  com  free  of  charge,  and  enjoyed  a 
rental  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
The  children  of  the  hospital  were  taught  singing, 
among  other  accomplishments,  and  the  school 
of  music  gradually  developed  imtil  it  came  to 
enjoy  the  highest  reputation  in  Venice.  At  the 
time  of  de  Broases'  visit  the  Piet&  possessed  the 
finest  orehestra  in  the  city.  «The  Hospital  of 
the  Fietk  was  the  only  one  of  the  Conserva- 
toires which  survived  the  downfall  of  the  R^ 
public  and  escaped  the  financial  collapse  which 
overtook  so  many  pious  foundations  of  Venice. 

The  Hospital  of  the  Mendicanti  was  first 
founded  in  the  13th  century,  for  the  reception 
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of  lepera.  In  the  year  1225  these  unfortunatee 
were  all  ooLlected  at  SS.  Oervasio  e  Protasio; 
and  in  1262  they  were  removed  to  the  island 
of  San  Lazzaro  in  the  lagoon.  As  the  leprosy 
gradually  disappeared  from  Venice,  the  institu- 
tion and  its  funds  were  devoted  to  the  assistance 
of  mendicants  and  impotent  persons.  In  the 
17th  century  Bartolonmieo  Bontempelli  and 
Domenioo  Biava,  two  wealthy  citisens,  built 
and  endowed  the  Hospital  at  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo.  —  The  School  of  Music  at  the  Mendicanti 
sprang  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  school  at  the 
Piet4  had  grown ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  it  had  acquired  a  high  repute. 
In  the  year  1775,  on  May  28,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  was  entertained  at  the  Mendicanti, 
and  a  new  oratorio  was  performed  in  his  honour. 
The  contemporary  acooimt  of  the  visit  describes 
how  *  the  whole  party  betook  themselves  to  hear 
the  new  oratorio  sung  by  the  girls  of  the  Mendi- 
canti orphanage.  The  Emperor' s  suite  occupied 
places  reserved  for  them  in  the  tribune  opposite 
the  grille  which  enclosed  the  choir  where  the 
girls  sang.  But  the  Emperor  and  his  brother, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  attempted  to  enter 
the  choir.  They  were  not  recognised  at  first 
by  the  lady  guardians  of  that  door,  forbidden 
to  all  men  without  distinction  of  person,  and 
admittance  was  refused.  The  Ebnperor,  how- 
ever, was  presently  recognised  and  admitted. 
He  amused  himself  by  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
the  music,  and  by  taking  part  in  a  full  chorus 
with  his  own  well-modulated  voice.  In  the  year 
1777,  owing  to  financial  difficulties  and  mi»- 
management,  the  hospital  of  the  Mendicanti 
was  closed,  though  the  choir  continued  to  take 
part  in  concerts  and  oratorios  for  some  time 
longer.  The  buildings  of  the  Mendicanti,  now 
form  part  of  the  great  Civic  Hospital  of 
Venice. 

The  Ospedaletto  was  founded  in  1527,  at  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  as  a  poorhouse  and  orphan- 
age. S.  Girolamo  Miani  was  among  its  early 
benefactors,  and  so  too,  by  report,  was  Ignatius 
Loyola.  The  Conservatoire  of  the  Ospedaletto 
seems  to  have  been  the  least  renowned  of  the 
four  Venetian  Schools,  though  Dr.  Bumey  ex- 
presses himself  much  satisfied  with  the  singing 
which  he  heard  there,  ranking  it  after  the 
Incurabili. 

The  Incurabili,  on  the  Zattere,  an  hospital 
for  incurables,  was  founded  in  1522,  by  two 
noble  ladies,  Maria  Malipiero  and  Maria  Grimani, 
imder  the  inspiration  of  San  Gaetano  Thiene. 
The  first  building  was  of  wood;  but  the  new 
church  was  begun  in  1566  and  finished  in  1600. 
The  education  of  the  girls  who  were  admitted 
to  the  hospital  was  supervised  by  a  committee  of 
twelve  noble  ladies.  Dr.  Bumey  gives  the  palm 
to  the  orchestra  and  choir  of  the  Incurabili. 
This  Conservatoire  was  raised  to  its  high  position 
by  the  labours  of  the  two  famous  masters  Lotti 
and  Galuppi.    Galuppi,  called  II  Buranello,  was 


the  last  maestro  of  the  Incurabili  choir, 
wrote  for  it  the  last  oratorio  perfonned  before 
the  closing  of  the  institution  in  1776,  the '  MoyBea 
de  ^nai  revertens.'  Six  years  later  the  concert- 
room  of  the  Incurabili  was  op>ened  once  more 
for  a  performance  of  Galuppi's  'Tobias,'  in  hon- 
our of  Pope  Pius  IV.  The  Procurator  Manin,  at 
his  own  charges,  caused  the  hall  to  be  painted 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Tobias,  and  decorated 
with  mirrors.  The  oratorio  was  given  by  a 
picked  choir  and  orchestra  chosen  from  the  four 
Conservatoires;  and  the  performers  were  all 
dressed  in  black  silk. 

The  girls  who  were  admitted  to  the  four  great 
Gonservatorios  of  Venice,  were  by  rule  required 
to  prove  poverty,  ill-health,  and  Venetian  birth. 
This  rule  was  sometimes  relaxed  in  favour  of  ex- 
ceptionally promising  voices.  The  state  dowered 
the  girls  either  for  marriage  or  for  the  convent. 
The  pupils  were  divided  into  two  claases,  the 
novices  and  the  provette  or  pupil  teachers,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  instruct  the  novices  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  music  under  tiie  guidance  of  the 
maestro.    The  number  of  scholars  in  each  Con- 
servatoire varied  from  sixty  to  eighty.     Every 
Saturday  and  Sunday  evening  the  choirs  per- 
fonned full  musical  Vespers  or  a  motet,  usually 
written  by  their  own  maestro.     The  churches 
were  crowded,  and  the  town  divided  into  factions 
which  discussed,  criticised,  and  supported  this 
or   that  favourite   singer.     The  opera^ngers 
attended  in  large  numbers  to  study  the  method 
of  the  more  famous  voices.     On  great  festivals 
an  oratorio  was  usually  given.    The  words  of 
the  libretto  were  originally  written  in  Italian; 
but  for  greater  decorum  Latin  was  subsequently 
adopted.    The  libretto  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  printed  with  a  fancy  border  surround- 
ing the  title-page,  which  contained  the  names 
of  the  singers  and  sometimes  a  sonnet  in  their 
praise.     The  libretto  was  distributed  gratis  at 
the  door  of  the  church ;  and  each  of  the  audience 
was  supplied  with  a  wooden  stool  or  chair.     The 
choir  sang  behind  a  screen,  and  was  invisible. 
Admission  to  the  choir  was  forbidden  to  all  men 
except  the  maestro;  but  Rousseau,  by  the  help 
of  M.  le  Blond,  French  Consul,  succeeded  in 
evading  this  rule,  and  was  enabled  to  visit  the 
choir   of   the   Mendicanti   and   to   make   the 
acquaintance  of  the  young  singers  whose  voices 
had  so  delighted  him.     Special  tribunes,  called 
Coretti,   were   reserved   for  ambassadors  and 
high  state  officials.     Inside  the  church  applause 
was  forbidden,  but  the  audience  marked  their 
approval  by  drawing  in  the  breath  and  by 
shuffling  their  chairs  on  the  ground. 
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VENITE.  The  name  familiarly  given  to  the 
95th  Psalm  —  in  the  Vulgate '  Venite  exultemus 
Domino'  —  which  in  the  Anglican  Service  is 
aung  immediately  before  the  Psalms  of  the  day 
at  Biatins.  For  some  time  after  the  introduction 
of  the  English  service  the  Venite  was  set  to 
music  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Te  Deum  or 
Jubilate.  Instances  of  this  are  found  in  the 
services  by  Tallis,  Strogers,  Bevin,  Byrd,  Gib- 
boiis»*  Mundy,  Parsons,  and  Morley,  in  Barnard's 
Church  Music.  The  custom  was,  however,  dis- 
continued, and  Dr.  Giles,  who  died  1633,  was 
probably  the  last  composer  to  conform  to  it.^ 
Since  then  the  Venite  has  been  chanted  like  an 
ordinary  pealm,  thus  returning  to  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  Church  —  a  practice  which  indeed 
must  have  been  partly  followed  from  the  first, 
since  in  Tallis's  service  a  chant  is  given  for  it 
in  addition  to  the  other  setting.  G. 

VEINOSA,  Carlo  Gesualdo,  Prince  of, 
nephew  of  Alfonso  Gesualdo,  archbishop  of 
Naples,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Pomponio 
Nenna  of  Bari,  and  excelled  both  as  a  composer 
and  performer  on  the  organ,  clavichord,  and 
lute;  on  the  last  he  is  said  to  have  had  no  equal 
in  his  day.  Of  his  history  nothing  b  recorded ; 
we  only  know  that  he  was  living  in  1613.  His 
compositions  are  contained  in  a  single  vol- 
ume of  madrigals  published  at  Genoa  in 
parts,  1585,  and  in  score,  1613.  The  latter 
bears  the  following  title:  'Partitura  delli  sei 
llbri  de'  madrigali  a  cinque  voci  dell'  iUustris- 
simo  et  eccellentissimo  principe  di  Venosa,  D. 
Carlo  Gesualdo.' 

The  prince  of  Venoaa  is  mentioned  by  Pietro 
della  Valle,*  in  company  with  Peri  and  Monte- 
verde,  as  one  of  those  who  followed  a  new  path 
in  musical  composition,  and  as  perhaps  that  one 
to  whom  mainly  the  world  was  indebted  for  the 
art  of  effective  singing,  'del  cantare  affettuoso.' 
This  judgment  is  sustained  by  modem  examina- 
tion of  the  prince's  works.  Burney  indeed  found 
them  almost  repulsive  in  their  irr^ularity  of 
form  and  rhythm,  and  their  want  of  conformity 
with  the  strict  canons  of  part-writing.  But  it 
is  this  very  irregularity  which  attracts  more 
recent  critics.  By  swift  transitions  of  keys  and 
bold  modulation,  Gesualdo  produced  a  singularly 
rich  effect,  full  of  surprises  and  highly  individual. 
His   style   is   peculiarly   distinguished   by  itn 

a  Reprinted  br  C>08?le£Jn  hto'CoUectlon  of  tbe  Sacred 
ODoipiMtlonfl  of  prliuim  QlDboofl.'  Boyqe  has  not  gtven  the 
YcDlJe  tn  his  etUttMi  of  TaUiB,  Byrd.  or  Qibboiii. 
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pathetic  vein.  But  it  is  the  change  of  method 
in  his  productions  that  calls  for  special  notice. 
Gesualdo,  in  fact,  as  a  skilful  instrument  player, 
was  able  to  use  his  voices  in  a  freer  manner  Uian 
had  commonly  been  allowed;  and,  though  a 
brilliant  contrapuntist  when  he  chose,  he  pre- 
ferred to  work  consciously  on  lines  which  brought 
him  near  to  the  discovery  of  a  genuine  harmonic 
treatment.^  R.  l.  p. 

VENTADOUR,  THEATRE.  Ventadour, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  a  street  and  a  lyric 
theatre  in  Paris,  is  a  village  in  the  Limousin, 
created  a  duchy  in  1568  in  behalf  of  Gilbert  de 
Levis,  whose  descendants  have  since  borne  the 
name  of  Levis  de  Ventadour.  The  Rue  Venta- 
dour, opened  in  1640  as  the  Rue  St.  Victor, 
took  the  name  it  still  bears  hi  1672.*  The 
Theatre  was  built  to  replace  the  Salle  Feydeau, 
and  a  new  street  being  planned  to  run  from  the 
Rue  des  Petits  Champs  to  the  Rue  Neuve  St, 
Augustin,  and  to  be  called  the  Rue  Neuve 
Ventadour,  it  was  decided  to  place  the  theatre 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  call  it  by  the 
same  name.  The  street  in  which  the  principal 
fagade  stands  is  now  called  Rue  Mdhul,  and 
that  at  the  back  Rue  Monsigny.  The  building 
was  erected  by  the  architect  Huv6,  superin- 
tended by  M.  de  Guerchy,  and  cost,  including 
site,  4,620,000  francs  (£184,800)  which  was 
paid  for  out  of  the  Civil  List,  and  it  was  sold  to 
a  company  of  speculators  for  2,000,000  francs 
(£80,000) ;  a  disastrous  transaction,  in  keeping 
with  much  of  the  financial  history  of  the  Th^tre 
Ventadour. 

The  company  of  the  Op^ra-Comique  left 
old  Salle  Feydeau  for  its  new  quarters  on  Easter 
Monday,  April  20,  1829.  The  audience,  a  very 
distinguished  one,  expressed  great  satisfaction 
with  the  luxury  and  comfort  which  pervaded  the 
new  Theatre  Royal.  The  programme  on  the 
opening  night  included  'Les  deux  Mousque- 
taires,'  by  Berton ;  M^hul's  overture  to '  Le  jeime 
Henri,'  and  '  La  Fianc^,'  a  three-act  opera  by 
Scribe  and  Auber.  In  spite  of  this  happy  com- 
mencement the  theatre  was  de*^tined  to  frequent 
collapses,  and  after  two  years  of  vicissitudes  the 
company  were  obliged  to  move  to  the  Th^tre 
des  Nouveaut^s  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  where 
they  performed  for  the  first  time  Sept.  22, 
1832.  DurAig  the  two  years  they  played  a 
considerable  number  of  new  works,  such  as 
Boieldieu's  last  opera,  'Les  deux  Nuits'  (May 
20, 1829) :  '  Fra  Diavolo,'  first  given  as '  L'H6tel- 
lerie  de  Terracine'  (Jan.  28, 1830),  and  'Zampa' 
(May  3,  1831).  The  theatre  reopened  June  10, 
1834,  as  the  Th^tre  Nautique,  with  '  real  water' 
on  the  stage.  The  Th^tre  Nautique  came  to  an 
end  early  in  1835,  and  the  Th^tre  Ventadour 
was  resuscitated  (Jan.  30,  1838)  for  an  Italian 
company  cast  adrift  by  the  burning  of  the  Salle 
Favart,  and  comprising  Rubini  and  Zambonl, 
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Labluhe,  Tunburinl,  Morelli.  OHid,  F«ral&n[, 
and  Albertaiil;  but  only  one  open  new  to  the 
Freoch,  'Parisliia,'  was  giveo  before  the  mbsoo 
clossd  (March  31). 

With  Che  autumn  oF  1S38  the  theatre  again 
changed  its  name,  and  entered  on  a  Dew  but 
still  struggling  existence  as  the  Thtftre  de  la 
Remuasance.  Antinor  Joty,  the  new  director, 
aimed  at  maintaining  a  third  French  lyric 
theatre  in  Paris,  and  produced  during  two 
yean,  beaideiB  plays  by  Victor  Hugo,  Aleiuindre 
Dumas,  and  Caiiimir  Ddavigne,  'I^y  Hdvil' 
(Nov.  15,  1838),  Albert  Grisar's  iiret  opem; 
Doniietti'a  'Lucie  de  Lammennoor'  (Aug.  6, 
1839),  translated  into  French  by  A.  Royer  and 
G.  Vaei;  and  'La  chaste  Susanne'  (Dec.  27, 
1839),  the  best  work  of  Monpou.  The  charming 
Anna  Thlllon,  who  had  a  brilliant  career  in 
France  before  returning  to  her  native  England, 
appeared  in  all  three  operas  with  striking 
sueceas.     [S^  Tbiu-on.] 

From  Oct.  2,  1841,  to  the  'annSe  terrible,' 
lSTO-71,  the  Th^tre  Ventadour  became  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Paris  plutocracy,  as  well  as 
of  the  amateuraof  Italian  music.  The  building, 
rearranged  by  Charpentier,  was  perfect  and  moat 
eonunodlouB,  the  pit  was  converted  Into  or- 
chestral stalls,  and  open  to  ladies  aa  well  as 
gentlemen.  Many  an  impresario  looked  to 
making  a  fortune  by  this  Italian  theatre,  and 
among  those  who  made  the  attempt  we  may 
mention  Lumley,  Calzado,  Bagier,  and  Stre^ 
kosch.  The  list  of  distinguished  singers  heard 
here  during  twenty  yeara  of  more  or  less  continu- 
ous prosperity  embraces  the  great  artists  of  that 
time  almost  without  exception.  Besides  the  old 
repertoire,  these  artists  Introduced  to  the  Paris 
world  all  Verdi's  operas,  the  favourite  works 
of  Mercadante,  Donizetti,  and  other  modem 
masters,  and  a  few  complete  noveltlee.  Among 
the  latter,  written  or  translated  expressly  for 
the  ThMtre  Ventadour,  wo  wiU  only  specify 
Rossini's  'Stabat  Hater'  (Jan.  7,  1S42);  'Don 
Pasquale'  (Jan.  4,  1843);  Flotow's  'Marta' 
(Feb.  II,  lSS8),and'Stnidella'(Feb.  19,  1863). 
Here,  too,  Vieuxtemps,  SIvori,  Lisit,  Mme, 
Pleyel,  Emile  Prudent,  and  other  celebrated  ar- 
tists gave  their  Ijeat  concerts;  Berlioi  produced 
his  'Harold  en  Italie,'  the  'Francs  Juges,'  and 
'Camaval  Remain'  overturee  (May  3,  1844); 
P^liclen  David  conducted  the  'Dfaert'  (Dec.  8, 
1844)  with  enormoussucceaa;  and  Wagner  pro- 
duced fragments  from  'Tannhauser,'  'Tristan 
und  Isolde,'  and  'Lohengrin'  (Jan.  25  and  31, 
18B0). 

From  the  war  of  1870-71  till  its  final  close 
on  Jon.  11,  1879,  the  Theatre  Ventadour  had 
a  hard  struggle  against  the  IndlRerence  of  the 
public.  Several  fruitless  attempts  were  made 
to  resuscitate  the  taste  for  Italian  mu^c.  The 
most  interesting  events  of  this  last  period  were 
the  rival  performances  by  the  French  Op^ra 
(beginning   Jan.   19,    1871)   and    the   Ittdiaa 
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artists,  after  the  bumhig  of  the  Salle  Le  Peleder; 
the  arst  periormance  of  '  Aida '  (April  22, 187G) ; 
andof  Verdi's 'Requiem'  (May  3D,  1S76);  the 
transformation  of  the  Italian  theatre  into  ths 
French  Th^tre  Lyrique,  and  the  representation 
of  the  Marquis  d'lvry's  opera  'Lea  Amants  de 
VSrone'  (Oct.  12,  1878).  On  Jan.  20,  1879, 
the  ThMtre  Ventadour  was  sold  to  a  financial 
company,  and  its  pediment,  still  decorated 
with  statues  of  the  Muses,  now  bears  the  words 
'Banque  d'eacompte  de  Paris,'  a  truly  exas- 
perating sight. 

There  is  an  excellent  HitMre  dv  TMAtre  Fen> 
foibur  (large  8vo,lB2  pp.,  18S1),  by  the  lamented 
Octave  Fouque  (bom  1844),  who  died  in  1883, 
just  as  he  had  attained  the  first  rank  among 
French  musical  critics.  □.   c. 

VENTIL  is  the  German  term  for  the  valve 
in  brass  instrumenta.  'Ventilhom'  and'Ventil- 
trompet'  are  therefore  equivalent  to  Valve-bom 
and  Valve-tnunpet.     [See  Valve.]  a. 

VENTO,  Ivo  DE,  a  contemporary  of  Oriando 
Lassus  at  the  Bavarian  Court,  His  nationality 
and  birthplace  have  not  heea  ascertained, 
though  he  may  more  reasonably  be  conaidered 
a  Netherlander  by  birth  than  a  Spaniard.  He 
is  fiiet  heard  of  hi  1568  as  Capellmeiater  to 
the  Chapel  of  Duke  William  of  Bavaria  at 
Landshut.  In  15S9  he  was  appointed  organist 
to  the  Ducal  Ctiapet  at  Munich  where  Idnus 
was  Capellmetster.  Hia  name  appears  In  the 
Chapel  Accounts  preaerved  in  the  Munich 
Archivea  till  1575,  when  hia  death  ta  indicated 
as  having  taken  place  after  Michaelmae  (see 
Sandberger'a  BeitrOge  zur  Oetchichte  da-  Bayrr- 
vscAtn  Ho/kaptiU,  Drittes  Buch,  Documente). 
Vento's  works,  all  published  by  Adam  Be^  of 
Munich,  consist  of  Latin  Motets  and  Gennaii 
sacred  and  secular  songs,  with  titles  and  datea 


Vento's  German  songs  would  appear  to  have 
been  received  with  much  favour,  as  repeated 
editions  of  each  book  appeared  from  time  to 
time  up  to  1591.  Eitner  considers  them  to 
have  more  of  German  character  and  sentiment 
in  them  than  the  ahnilar  works  of  Scandelli  or 
Regnart.  Commer,  In  his  collection  'Oeistliche 
UDdweltllcheLiederauBdemxvi.-ivii.jBhrhuo- 
dert'  has  republished  five,  two  with  sacred  texts 
a  5,  and  three  secular  a  4.  Schoberiein'a  Schaiz 
contains  a  setting  a  4  of  'Also  hat  Oott  die 
Welt  geliebt.'  Of  the  Latin  works  there  is 
only  a  abort  Motet  a  4,  '  Factum  est  sllentium,' 
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republished  in  Lack's  'Sammlung.'  Various 
Maases  by  Vento  have  remained  in  MS.  j.  R.if. 

VENTO,  Matthias,  an  Italian  musician 
who  came  to  England  at  the  suggestion  of 
Giardini  about  1763.  He  composed  a  number 
of  operas,  as '  Demofoonte/  1764,  'La  Conquista 
de  Messioo,'  1767,  'Artaxerxes,'  circa  1771,  etc. 
His  collections  of  'Lessons'  for  the  harpsichord 
and  similar  pieces  were  very  niunerous;  he  also 
composed  vocal  duets  and  solo  songs.  He  died 
about  1777.  Most  of  his  work  was  published 
by  Bremner,  and  afterwards  by  Welcker. 
Bumey  speaks  not  very  highly  of  his  music, 
but  implies  that  Vento's  numerous  scholars  were 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  publish  his  pieces 
successfully.  f.  k. 

VENTURI,  ^TEFANO,  a  composer  of  the 
16th  century  Venetian  School,  of  whose  life 
nothing  is  known.  He  published  several  books 
of  Madrigals  a  4  and  5  from  1592  to  1598.  Two 
of  his  Madrigals  a  5  adapted  to  English  texts 
appeared,  one  in  Yonge's  'Musica  Transalpina, ' 
1597,  the  other  in  Morley's  collection  of  1598. 
Moriey  also  refers  to  him  approvingly  in  his 
Plain  Introductionf  classing  him  as  a  Madrigalist 
along  with  Vecchi,  Giovanelll,  and  Croce.  No 
independent  publication  of  sacred  works  by 
Venturi  is  known,  but  in  Caspar  Hassler's 
Collection,  'Symphoniae  Sacrae,'  1600,  there 
appeared  three  Motets  by  him,  one  a  7,  two  a  8, 
which  have  since  been  republished  in  modem 
times  by  F.  Commer.  J.  R.  m. 

VEPRES  SICILIENNES,  LES.  Opera  in 
five  acts;  libretto  by  Scribe  and  Duveyrier, 
music  by  Verdi.  Produced  Jime  13,  1855,  at 
the  Grand  Op^ra,  Paris.  It  was  translated  into 
Italian  as  'Giovanna  de  Guzman,'  and  produced 
at  the  Scala,  Milan,  Feb.  4,  1856,  for  Mme. 
Barbiere  Nini;  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
Drury  Lane,  London,  July  27,  1859,  as  'I 
Vespri  Siciliani.'  o. 

VERACINI,  Antonio,  a  violinist  and  com- 
poser who  lived  during  the  second  half  of  the 
17th  century  at  Florence.  [He  was  then  in 
the  service  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Victoria  of 
Tuscany.  The  second  violin  and  oilman  parts 
of  a  set  of  Sonatas  by  Antonio  Veracini  in  the 
British  Museum  are  dedicated  to  the  Grand 
Duchess,  and  bear  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Duke 
(Ferdinand  II.)  and  his  wife  'Vittoria'  on  the 
covers.  The  dedication  is  dated  'Firenze, 
8th  Dec.  1692.']  According  to  F^tis  he  pub- 
lished three  sets  of  sonatas.  His  nephew  and 
pupil, 

Francesco  Maria  Veracini,  a  celebrated 
violinist  and  composer,  was  bom  at  Florence 
about  1685,  and  was  known  as  'II  Fiorentino.' 
He  appears  to  have  settled  early  at  Venice, 
where  Tartini  was  so  much  impressed  by  his 
style  as  to  leave  Venice  without  appearing  in 
public,  and  retire  to  Anoona  for  further  study 
after  the  model  of  Veracini.  [Tartini.]  He 
visited  England   for  the  first  time  in  1714, 


acting  as  leader  of  the  Italian  Opera  band,  and 
appearing  as  soloist  between  the  acts.  He  was 
then  'regarded  as  the  greatest  violinist  in 
Europe'  (Bumey,  Hitt.  vol.  iv.  p.  640).  [His 
d^but  at  the  King's  Theatre  took  place  on 
Saturday,  Jan.  23,  1714,  when  he  was  adver- 
tised as  'The  Famous  Signor  Veracini  lately 
arrived  from  Italy.'  He  continued  to  play 
'symphonies'  between  the  acts  of  the  operas 
at  the  King's  Theatre  until  Dec.  24,  1714.  He 
played  for  the  'Baroness'  at  her  benefit  concert 
of  March  17,  and  gave  his  own  '  Benefit'  concert 
at  Hickford's  Rooms  on  April  22,  when  he  per- 
formed 'an  Extraordinary  concert  of  ^ Music 
both  vocal  and  instrumental  of  his  own  com- 
positions, viz.  several  solos  for  violin  never 
performed  before.']  In  1720  he  accepted  an 
appointment  as  solo-player  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  at  Dresden.  There  he  threw  himself 
out  of  a  high  window,  and  in  consequence  was 
lamed  for  life.  According  to  one  version  he 
did  this  in  a  fit  of  insanity ;  but  another  report 
goes  to  the  effect  that  Pisendel,  the  leading 
German  musician  at  Dresden,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare a  humiliation  to  Veracini,  who  by  his 
conceit  and  arrogance  had  incurred  the  hostility 
of  the  Grermans,  asked  him  to  play  a  concerto 
at  sight  before  the  Court,  and  afterwards  made 
a  violinist  of  the  orchestra  repeat  the  piece.  As 
the  latter  had  carefully  prepared  his  music,  the 
audience,  to  Veracini's  mortification,  gave  the 
preference  to  his  performance  and  applauded  him 
greatly.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Veracini  left  Dresden 
for  Prague  (1723)  and  Italy.  In  1735  we  find 
him  again  in  London,  where  he  achieved  a 
signal  success  as  a  composer.  His  opera 
'Adriano'  was  performed  seventeen  times  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1735-36,  an  enormous  run  in 
those  days.  ['Adriano'  was  first  performed  at 
the  King's  Theatre  'by  his  Majesty's  command' 
on  Nov.  25,  1735.  The  artists  who  took  part 
were  Farinelli,  Senesino,  Bertolli,  Montagnana, 
and  Ouzzoni.  Many  of  the  songs  from  this 
opera  were  printed  separately  by  Walsh.]  As 
a  violinist  Geminiani,  then  a  rising  star,  appears 
to  have  impaired  his  success.  [Dr.  Bumey 
heard  Veracini  lead  the  band  in  Hickford's 
Rooms  in  1 745.  He  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
impressed  with  the  veteran  violinist's  bold  style.] 
He  is  reported  to  have  died  in  reduced  circum- 
stances at  Pisa  in  1750.  [The  Qitellen~Lexikon, 
quoting  Fiirstenau  {BettrUge  zur  GeschicfUe  der 
Kgl :  SAcfis :  KapdU),  says  that  Veracini  died  in 
London  in  1750.] 

Veracini's  general  success  in  Italy,  EIngland, 
and  Germany,  and  the  special  testimony  of 
Tartini,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  his  eminence  as 
a  player.  At  the  same  time,  his  compositions, 
though  few  of  them  have  been  published,  show 
him  to  have  been  a  musician  of  remarkable  orig- 
inality and  solid  attainments.  His  style  is  much 
more  modem  than  that  of  Corelli  and  even  of 
Tartini.    The  pathetic  element,  so  predominant 
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in  the  works  of  these  masters,  although  not 
entirely  absent  in  his  works,  is  yet  much  less 
prominent  than  vivacity,  grace,  and  piquancy. 
His  forms  are  sometimes  very  extended,  his 
modulations  and  harmonies  not  only  rich  and 
varied,  but  often  so  unusual  and  bold  that  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  'his  compositions 
were  too  wild  and  flighty  for  the  taste  of  the 
English  at  that  time'  (Bumey). 

He  published  two  sets  of  twelve  sonatas  each 
(Dresden  and  Amsterdam,  1721;  London  and 
Florence,  1744).  For  London  he  composed 
the  operas  'Adriano,'  1735;  'Roselinda,'  1744; 
'L'Errore  di  Salomone,'  1744.  A  number  of 
concertos,  sonatas,  and  symphonies  for  two 
violins,  viola,  violoncello  and  basso  have  re- 
mained in  manuscript,  and  some  of  them  are 
in  the  public  libraries  of  Florence  and  Bologna. 
Some  of  his  sonatas  have  been  edited  by  Ferd. 
David  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel)  and  von  Wasie- 
lewski  (Senlf,  Simrock),  and  have  been  played 
by  Joachim  and  others.  [In  addition  to  the 
above,  a  set  of  Veracini's  sonatas  for  violin 
and  flute  was  published  in  Venice  in  1716. 
He  also  wrote  two  Cantatas,  'Nice  e  Tirsi'  and 
'Paria  al  ritratto  dell'  Amante,'  a  canon  for 
two  sopranos,  'Ut  relevet  miserum,'  and  an  air 
for  soprano  and  quartet,  'M'assalgono  affanno 
fieressa.'  The  'Sonate  Accademiche  a  Violino 
Solo'  (London  and  Florence,  1744),  op.  2,  are 
dedicated  to  Augustus  III.,  EHector  of  Saxony, 
Veracini's  patron,  and  were  licensed  for  pub- 
lication in  England  by  Qeorge  II.  on  March 
13,  1744.  An  engraved  portrait  of  Veracini 
playing  the  violin  faces  the  title-page  of  these 
sonatas.     (See  Piseni>el.) 

Caifi,  M.,  Storia  di  San  Marco;  Mattheson, 
Orvndlage  einer  Ehrenpforte;  Bumey,  History 
of  Music;  Fiirstenau,  Beitr&ge  zvr  Geschichte 
der  Kgl:  Sdchs:  Kapdle;  Daily  Coitrant,  from 
March  21  to  Dec.  24,  1714;  Wasielewski, 
Die  Violine;  Dubourg,  The  Violin;  Vidal, 
Les  Instruments  &  Archet;  Hart,  The  Violin; 
Lahee,  Famotis  Violinists;  F^tis,  Biog.  des 
Mus.f  Choron  h  Fayolle,  etc.]  p.  d.;  with 
additions  in  square  brackets  by  s.  h.  a. 

VERDELOT,»  Philippe,  a  Flemish  composer 
of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  appears 
to  have  settled  in  Italy  when  young,  since  his 
first  work  —  a  motet  —  was  printed  in  the  *  Fior 
de'  Motetti  e  Canzoni'  published,  as  is  believed, 
at  Rome  in  1526,  and  since  he  is  found  to  have 
resided  at  Florence  [as  maestro  di  musica  in 
San  Giovanni]  at  some  time  between  1530  and 
1540.  It  b  certain,  however,  that  he  was 
previously  attached  to  the  singing  staff  of  the 
church  of  S.  Mark  at  Venice,  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Guicciardini '  for  the  statement 
that  he  was  already  dead  by  the  year  1567. 

I  Two  notices  cited  by  M.  Vander  Straeten.  La  MuHt/ue 


mix  Pay$'Bat.  voL  vt.  p.  B22.  mggest  that  the  name  of '  Verde 
lot'  Is  an  appellative:  It  so  we  are  Ignorant  of  the  composer's 
real  name.   One  of  the  cases  referred  to  to  oonneeted  with 

>  Quoted  byvaoder  SUaeieu,  toI.  I.  p.  44. 


His  earliest  composition  is  in  a  ooUectioii  of 
Juntas  in  1526  (Ambrose,  GeseK,  vol.  iiL  p. 
287),  and  his  latest  publication,  'ELectJones 
diversorum  motetorum/  is  dated  1549. 

Verdelot  is  commemorated  by  Cosmo  Bartc^ 
and  by  Vincenso  Galilei,  who  printed  two  lute 
pieces  by  him  in  'Fronimo.'  His  works  had 
reached  France  and  were  printed  in  French 
collections  as  eariy  as  the  year  1530.  The 
great  Willaert  thought  so  highly  of  him  as  to 
arrange  some  compositions  of  his  in  t&blature 
for  lute  and  a  solo  voice.  The  two  Venetian 
masters  indeed,  together  with  Arcadelt,  may 
be  taken  as  the  representative  madrigalists  of 
their  time,  and  ranked  among  the  earliest  writeni 
and  chief  promoters  of  that  style  of  composition. 
Verdelot's"  remarkable  skill  in  the  science  of 
music  is  well  shown  in  the  fifth  part  which 
he  added  to  Jannequin's  /Bataille.'  But  his 
distinction  is  not  simply  that  of  a  learned 
writer;  his  productions  also  display  a  certain 
feeling  for  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  expres- 
aon  which  is  his  highest  characteristic*  His 
works  consist  exclusively  of  madrigals,  motetfl^ 
psalms,  and  masses,  and  are  enumerated  by 
F^tis  and  Eitner.  R.  i<.  p. 

Antonio  Gardano,  the  publisher,  when  in- 
troducing in  1541  [the  reprint  of  a]  collection 
of  six-part  madrigals  by  Verdelot,  deecribes 
them  on  the  title-page  as  the  most  divine  and 
most  beautiful  music  ever  heard  ('la  piik  divina 
e  piil  bella  musica  che  se  udiase  giammai').  It 
has  long  been  the  question  who  is  the  real 
creator  of  the  madrigal  as  a  musical  form. 
Adrian  Willaert  has  often  been  represented  as 
the  first  composer  of  madrigals.  But  more 
recent  investigation  would  seem  to  prove  that 
Verdelot  has  a  better  claim  than  Willaert  to 
this  position.  Besides  the  fact  insisted  on  by 
Eitner  {Monaishe/te  fOr  Musik^esehiehte,  voL 
xix.  p.  85)  that  only  a  very  few  of  Willaert's 
secular  compositions  are  properly  madrigals, 
the  most  of  them  being  rather  in  the  lighter 
style  of  villanellas,  his  first  composition  of  the 
kind  appeared  only  in  1538,  while  as  eariy  as 
1536  Willaert  himself  had  arranged  in  lute 
tablature  for  solo  voice  and  lute  accompaniment 
twenty-two  madrigals  by  Verdelot  ('Intavola- 
tura  degli  Madrigali  di  Verdelotto  da  cantare 
et  sonare  nel  lauto  .  .  .  per  Messer  Adriano,' 
Venice,  1536).  Apart  from  the  early  mention 
of  the  name  in  the  14th  century,  the  earliest 
known  volume  of  musical  pieces  described  as 
madrigals  bears  the  date  1533,  and  Verdelot 
is  the  chief  contributor.  It  is  entitled  'Madri- 
gali Novi  de  diversi  excellentissimi  Musici.' 
(See  Eitner,  Bibliographie  der  Sammeltoerket 
p.  27).  If  any  one  might  dispute  the  claim  of 
Verdelot  to  be  the  first  real  madrigalist,  perhaps 
it  is  Costanzo  Festa,  who  also  appears  as  a  con- 
tributor to  this  volume,  and  who?e  name  other- 
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wise  as  a  composer  appears  earlier  in  print 
than  that  of  Verdelot.  (It  should  be  mentioned 
that  this  first  book  of  madrigals  is  not  perfectly 
preserved,  two  part-books  only  existing  in  the 
Konigl.  Staatsbibliothek  at  Munich.)  From 
1537  onwards  various  collections  of  Verdelot's 
madrigals  for  four,  five,  and  ax.  voices  were 
made  by  enterprising  publishers,  such  as  Scotto 
and  Gardano,  but  generally  mixed  up  with 
the  works  of  other  composers.  Eitner  says 
that  no  independent  collection  of  Verdelot's 
madrigals  is  known  to  exist  (but  see  the  QueUen- 
Lexikon,  s.  v. ) .  Out  of  the  miscellaneous  collec- 
tions he  reckons  up  about  100  as  composed  by 
Verdelot,  although  with  r^ard  to  many  of 
them  some  uncertainty  prevails  from  the  care- 
lessness of  the  publishers  in  affixing  names,  and 
perhaps  also  their  wish  to  pass  off  inferior 
compositions  as  the  work  of  the  more  celebrated 
masters.  Jannequin's '  Bataille, '  with  Verdelot's 
added  fifth  part,  first  appeared  in  Tylman 
Sosato's  tenth  book  of  'Chansons,'  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1545,  and  has  been  reprinted  in 
modem  times  by  Commer.  Besides  madrigals, 
Verdek>t  appears  as  composer  of  motets  in  the 
▼srious  collections  made  by  publishers  from 
1532  onwards.  Forty  are  eniunerated  in  Eitner's 
BiUiographte,  several  of  them  imperfectly  pre- 
served. Of  the  complete  works  which  Ambros 
examined,  he  praises  the  masterly  construction, 
and  the  finely  develoi>ed  sense  for  beauty  and 
pleasing  harmony.  Only  one  Mass  by  Verdelot 
Is  known,  one  entitled  'Philomena,'  in  a  volume 
of  five  Masses  published  by  Scotto,  Venice,  in 
1544.  F^tis  and  Ambros  say  that  several  exist 
In  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  at  Rome;  but  Codex  38,  to  which  F6tis 
refers,  is  shown  by  Haberl's  Katalog  dor  Muaik- 
werke  im  pUptUicihen  Arehtv,  pp.  18  und  171, 
172,  to  contain  only  three  motets  by  Verdelot. 
(See  also  Vander  Straeten,  Musique  aux  Pay^ 
Baa,  vol.  vi.  p.  473).  Three  of  Verdelot's 
madrigals  are  contained  in  Ott's  Liederbuch, 
1544,  reprinted  by  Eitner,  and  one  of  these  also 
xeappeared  in  'Arion,'  vol.  iii.  J.  R.  if. 

VERDI,  QrusEPPE,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  popular  operatic  composers  of  the  19th 
century,  bom  at  Roncole,  Oct.  10,  1813.  The 
following  certificate  settles  once  for  all  the 
questions  so  often  raised  concerning  the  place 
and  the  date  of  Verdi's  birth. 

Anno  Dom.  1813,  die  11  Octobris.  —  Ego 
CaroluB  Montanari  Pnteporitus  Runcuionim  bap- 
taxavi  I  nf an  tern  hodie  vespere  hora  sexta  natum 
ex  Carole  Verdi  q".  Josepno  et  ex  Aloisia  Utini 
filia  Caroli,  hujus  Parocciae  jugalibua,  cui  nomina 
imppeui  —  FortuDiDus,  Joseph,  Frandscus.  —  Pa- 
trini  fuere  Domioua  Petrus  Casali  qf .  Felicia  et  Bar- 
bara Bersani  filia  Angioli,  ambo  hujus  Parocciae. 

M.  Pougin  wrote  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Verdi  in  the  right  spirit,  confining  himself 
within  the  strict  limits  of  the  plain  facts.  Of 
this  sketch  an  Italian  translation  was  made  by 
a  well-known  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Italian 


papers,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  'Folchetto/ 
with  notes  and  additions,  forming  altogether  a 
volume  of  more  than  150  pages,  full  of  accurate 
and  valuable  information.  Through  the  com- 
bined shrewdness  and  skill  of  'Folchetto'  and 
M.  Giulio  Ricordi  we  are  enabled  to  present 
to  our  readers  the  most  important  period  of 
Verdi's  career,  in  words  that  are  almost  the 
great  composer's  own.  A  conversation  that 
he  had  with  Giulio  Ricordi  was  by  the  latter 
faithfully  put  on  paper  the  very  night  follow- 
ing the  interview,  and  sent  to  'Folchetto'  for 
publication.  Such  is  the  basis  of  the  following 
article. 

Unlike  many  musicians  that  have  passed 
their  infancy  and  childhood  amongst  artistic 
surroundings,  Verdi's  musical  genius  had  to 
fight  for  its  development  against  many  diffi- 
culties. Carlo  Verdi  and  his  wife  Luigia  Verdi 
Utini  kept  a  small  inn  at  Le  Roncole,  and  in 
addition  a  little  shop,  where  sugar,  coffee, 
matches,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  clay  pipes  were 
sold  retail.  Once  a  week  the  good  Carlo  walked 
up  to  Busseto  with  two  empty  baskets,  making 
his  chief  purchases  from  a  certain  Barezzi,  dealer 
in  spirits,  drugs,  and  spices,  a  prosperous  and 
hearty  man  who  was  destined  to  serve  as  a 
bridge  to  Giuseppe  Verdi  over  many  a  chasm  in 
his  glorious  way. 

Giuseppe,  though  good  and  obedient,  was 
rather  of  a  melancholy  character,  never  joining 
his  playmates  in  their  noisy  amusements ;  one 
thing  only,  we  are  told,  could  rouse  him  from 
his  habitual  indifference,  and  that  was  the 
occasional  passing  through  the  village  of  a 
grinding  organ;  to  the  child  who  in  after  years 
was  to  afford  an  inexhaustible  ripertoire  to  those 
instruments  for  half-a-century  all  over  the  world, 
this  was  an  irresistiUe  attraction  —  he  could  not 
be  k^t  indoors,  and  would  follow  the  itinerant 
player  as  far  as  his  little  legs  could  carry  him. 
This  slight  hint  of  his  musical  aptitude  must 
have  been  accompanied  by  others  which  the 
traditions  of  Le  Roncole  have  not  transmitted, 
since  we  know  that  even  in  early  childhood  the 
boy  was  possessed  of  a  spinet.  For  an  inn- 
keeper of  Le  Roncole,  in  1820,  to  buy  a  spinet 
for  his  child  to  play  on,  is  an  extravagance 
which  we  could  hardly  credit  if  the  author 
of  'Aida'  had  not  preserved  to  the  end  of  his 
life  the  faithful  companion  of  his  childhood. 
Signor  Ghislanzoni,  who  saw  it  at  S.  Agata, 
thus  speaks  of  it:  — 

At  the  villa  of  S.  Agata,  I  saw  the  first  instru- 
ment on  which  his  little  fingers  had  first  practised. 
The  spinet  emeritus  has  no  strlngB  left,  its  lid  is  lost, 
and  its  keyboard  is  like  a  jaw  with  long  and  worn- 
out  teeth.  And  yet  what  a  precious  monument  1 
And  how  many  recoUeotions  it  brings  back  to  the 
mind  of  the  artist  who  during  his  unhappy  child- 
hood has  so  often  wetted  it  with  bitter  tears! 
How  many  sublime  emotions  are  caused  by  the 
sight  of  itl 

J[  have  seen  it  and  have  questioned  it.  I  took 
out  one  of  its  jacks,  on  which  I  thought  something 
had  been  written,  and  indeed  I  found  some  words 
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as  ample  as  they  are  tubUine,  worda  that  while 
revealins  the  kind  attention  of  a  good-hearted 
workman,  contain  something  of  a  prophecy.  My 
readers  will  be  grateful  to  me  for  setting  before 
them  the  inscripti<»i  in  its  original  simplicity. 
It  would  be  a  profanation  to  correct  the  mistakes 
in  its  orthojerapny. 

*  Da  me  Stefano  Cavaletti  fu  fato  di  nuovo  questi 
Saltarelli  e  impenati  a  Corame,  e  vi  adatai  la  ped- 
agliera  che  io  ci  ho  r^;alato  :  come  anche  gratui- 
tamente  ci  ho  fato  oi  nuova  11  detti  Saltarelli, 
vedendo  la  buona  disposaxione  che  ha  il  giovanetto 
Giuseppe  Verdi  d'imparare  a  suonare  questo  istru- 
mento,  che  questo  mi  basta  per  cssore  del  tutto 
sodisfatto.  —  Anno  domini  1821 '  — 

a  quaint  inscription  which  cannot  be  translated 

literally :  — 

I,  Stephen  Cavaletti ,  made  these  jacks  anew,  and 
covered  them  with  leatho*.  and  fitted  the  pedal; 
and  these  together  with  the  jacks  I  give  gratis, 
seein|;  the  good  disposition  of  the  boy  Giu8epi>e 
Verdi  for  learning  to  play  the  instrument,  which  is 
of  itself  reward  enough  to  me  for  my  trouble. 

How  the  spinet  happened  to  be  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  require  the  workmanship  of  M. 
CSavaletti  to  set  it  right,  is  thus  explained  by 
'Foichetto/  who  had  it  from  an  old  friend  of 
Verdi's  father:  — 

Nobody  can  imagine  with  what  earnestness  the 
boy  practised  on  the  spinet.  At  first  be  was  oatisfied 
with  being  able  to  play  the  first  five  notes  of  the 
scale:  next  he  most  anxioiisly  endeavoured  to  find 
out  chords.  Once  he  was  in  a  perfect  rapture  at  hav- 
ing sounded  the  major  third  and  fifth  of  C.  The 
foUowing  day,  however,  he  could  not  find  the  chord 
again,  whereupon  he  began  to  fret  and  fume,  and 
then  got  into  such  a  temper,  that  taking  up  a  ham- 
mer hie  b^[an  to  break  the  spinet  to  pieces.  The 
noise  soon  brought  his  father  into  the  room,  who  see- 
ing the  havoc  his  son  was  playing,  landed  so  heavv  a 
blow  on  Giuseppe's  ear,  as  once  for  aU  cleared  his 
mind  of  any  thought  of  again  punii^ing  the  spinet 
for  his  inability  to  strike  common  chords. 

Another  evidence  of  Giuseppe's  musical  ap- 
titude is  given  by  the  following  fact,  which 
occurred  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old. 
He  was  then  assisting  the  priest  at  the  Mass  in 
the  little  church  of  Le  Roncole.  At  the  very 
moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  the  har- 
monies that  flowed  from  the  organ  struck  the 
child  as  so  sweet  that  he  stood  motionless  in 
ecstasy.  'Water/  said  the  priest  to  the  aco- 
lyte; and  the  latter  evidently  not  heeding  him, 
the  demand  was  repeated.  Still  no  reply. 
'Water,'  a  third  time  said  the  priest,  kicking 
the  child  so  brutally  that  he  fell  headlong  down 
the  steps  of  the  altar,  knocked  his  head  against 
the  floor,  and  was  brought  unconscious  into  the 
sacristy.  After  this  event  Giuseppe's  father 
engaged  Baistrocchi,  the  local  organist,  to  give 
him  music  lessons.  At  the  end  of  a  year  Bais- 
trocchi made  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that 
the  pupil  had  learned  all  that  the  teacher  could 
impart,  and  thereupon  resigned  his  position  as 
Verdi's  teacher. 

Two  years  after,  having  completed  this  first 
stage  in  his  musical  education,  Verdi  —  then  but 
ten  years  old  —  was  appointed  as  organist  in  the 
room  of  old  Baistrocchi.  The  dream  of  his 
parents  was  thus  for  the  time  realised:  yet 
before  long  the  mind  of  the  elder  Verdi  began 
to  be  haunted  with  the  thought  that  some 
knowledge  of  the  three  R's  could  but  bring 


good  to  his  son  in  after  life:  and  after  debating 
his  scheme  with  his  wife,  he  resolved  upon 
sending  Giuseppe  to  a  school  in  Busseto.  'This 
would  have  been  beyond  the  small  means  of 
the  good  Verdi,  but  for  the  fact  that  at  Busaeto 
lived  a  countryman  and  friend  —  a  cobbler 
named  Pugnatta.  This  Pugnatta  took  upon 
himself  to  give  Giuseppe  board  and  lodging,  and 
send  him  to  the  principal  school  of  the  town,  all 
at  the  very  moderate  price  of  threepoioe  a  day. 
And  to  Pugnatta's  Giuseppe  went:  and  while 
attending  the  school  most  assiduously,  kept  his 
situation  as  oiiganist  of  Le  Ronoole,  pralking 
there  every  Sunday  morning,  and  back  to 
Busseto  after  the  evening  service. 

One  night,  while  the  poor  lad  was  walking 
towards  Le  Ronoole,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
want  of  sleep  or  food,  he  did  not  notice  that 
he  was  in  the  wrong  track,  and  of  a  sudden, 
missing  his  ground,  he  fell  into  a  deep  canal. 
It  was  dark,  it  was  bitter  cold,  and  his  limbs 
were  absolutely  paralysed;  and  but  for  an  old 
woman  who  was  passing  by  the  spot  and  heard 
his  cries  for  help,  the  exhausted  and  chilled 
boy  would  have  been  carried  off  by  the  current. 

The  following  story  of  another  very  narrow 
escape  from  death  we  give  on  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  M.  Pougin.  In  1814  Russian  and 
Austrian  troops  had  been  passing  through  Italy, 
leaving  death  and  destruction  everywhere.  A 
detachment  having  stopped  for  a  few  hours 
at  Le  Ronoole,  all  the  women  took  refuge  in 
the  church;  but  not  even  that  holy  place  was 
respected  by  these  savages.  The  doors  were 
unhinged,  and  the  poor  helpless  women  and 
children  ruthlessly  wounded  and  killed.  Vezxli's 
mother,  with  the  little  Giuseppe  in  her  arms, 
was  among  those  who  took  refuge  in  the  church; 
but  when  the  door  was  burst  open  she  did  not 
lose  her  spirits,  but  ascending  the  narrow  stair- 
case of  the  belfry,  hid  herself  and  her  baby 
among  some  timber  that  was  there,  and  did  not 
leave  her  hiding-place  until  the  drunken  troops 
were  far  beyond  the  village. 

Giuseppe  Verdi,  after  two  years'  schooling 
at  Busseto,  had  learned  to  write,  read,  and 
cypher:  whereupon  the  above-mentioned  Ba- 
reszi  began  to  take  much  interest  in  the  talented 
Ronoolese,  gave  him  employnxent  in  his  business, 
and  opened  a  way  to  the  development  of  his 
musical  faculty. 

Busseto  must  have  been  the  Weimar  of  the 
Duchy  of  Parma.  Music  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  Bussetesi,  and  no  name  of  any  in- 
habitant is  ever  mentioned  without  the  addition 
of  his  being  a  singer,  com{x>ser,  or  violinist. 
Barezzi  himself  was  first  flute  in  the  cathedral 
orchestra;  he  could  produce  some  notes  on  all 
kinds  of  wind  instruments,  and  was  particularly 
skilful  on  the  clarinet,  French  horn,  and  ophi- 
cleide.  His  house  was  the  residence  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he  was  the 
president  and  patron,  and  it  was  there  that 
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all  rehearsals  were  held,  and  all  Philharmonic 
concerts  given,  under  the  oonductorsliip  of 
Ferdinando  Provesi,  maestro  dl  cappella  and 
organist  of  the  cathedral. 

This  was  the  fittest  residence  for  a  lad  of 
Verdi's  turn  of  mind,  and  he  immediately  felt 
it.  Without  neglecting  his  chief  occupation, 
he  regtilarly  attended  the  rehearsals,  and  under- 
took the  task  of  copying  out  the  parts  from  the 
score;  and  all  this  in  such  earnest  that  oid 
Proves!  began  to  notice  Giuseppe  with  approval » 
and  give  him  the  foundation  of  a  sound  musical 
knowledge.  Proves!  may  be  considered  the  man 
who  led  the  first  steps  of  Verdi  into  the  right 
track,  and  lucky  it  was  for  the  pupil  to  have 
come  across  such  a  man.  He  was  an  excellent 
oontrapimtist,  a  composer  of  several  comic 
operas,  of  which  he  had  written  both  words  and 
music,  and  a  man  well  read  in  general  literature. 
He  was  the  first  man  in  Busseto  to  imderstand 
Verdi's  real  vocation,  and  to  advise  him  to 
devote  himself  to  music.  Don  Pietro  Seletti, 
the  boy's  Latin  teacher,  and  a  fair  violinist, 
bore  a  grudge  to  Provesi  for  a  certain  poem  the 
latter  had  written  against  the  cleigy.  The  fact 
that  Provesi  encouraged  Verdi  to  study  music 
was  therefore  enough  for  Don  Pietro  to  dissuade 
him  as  strongly  from  it.  'What  do  you  want 
to  study  musio  for?  You  have  a  gift  for  Latin, 
and  it  will  be  much  better  for  you  to  become 
a  priest.  What  do  you  expect  from  your  music  7 
Do  you  fancy  that  some  day  you  may  become 
organist  of  Busseto?  .  .  .  Stuff  and  nonsense. 
.  .  .  That  can  never  be  I ' 

But  a  short  time  after  this  admonition  there 
was  to  be  a  mass  at  a  chapel  in  Busseto  where 
Don  Pietro  Seletti  was  the  officiating  priest. 
The  oi^ganist  was  unable  to  attend,  and  Don 
Pietro  was  induced  to  let  Verdi  preside  at  the 
organ.  The  mass  over,  Don  Pietro  sent  for 
him.  'Whose  music  did  you  play?'  said  he; 
'  it  was  a  most  beautiful  thing.'  '  Why,'  timidly 
answered  the  boy,  'I  had  no  music,  and  I  was 
playing  extempore,  just  as  I  felt.'  'Ah !  indeed, ' 
rejoined  Don  Pietro;  'well,  I  am  a  fool,  and 
you  cannot  do  better  than  study  music,  take 
my  word  for  it.' 

Under  the  intelligent  guidance  of  Provesi, 
Verdi  studied  until  he  was  sixteen.  During 
this  i^eriod  he  often  came  to  the  help  of  his 
old  master  both  as  organist  and  as  conductor 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  The  archives  of 
the  society  still  contain  several  works  written 
by  Verdi  at  that  time,  and  composed,  copied, 
taught,  rehearsed,  and  conducted  by  himself. 
None  of  these  compositions  have  been  published, 
though  it  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
examine  the  first  attempts  of  his  musical  genius. 
[See  p.  260.] 

It  became  evident  that  Busseto  was  too 
narrow  a  field  for  the  aspirations  of  the  yoimg 
composer,  and  efforts  were  made  to  afford  him 
the  means  of  going  to  Milan,  the  most  important 


Italian  town,  musically  speaking.  The  financial 
question  came  again  to  the  front,  and,  thanks 
to  the  good-will  of  the  Bussetesi,  it  had  a  happy 
solution.  The  Monte  di  Pietit,  an  institution 
granting  four  premiums  of  300  francs  a  year, 
each  given  for  four  years  to  promising  young 
men  wanting  means  for  undertaking  the  study 
of  science  or  art,  was  induced  by  Barezzi  to 
award  one  of  the  four  premiums  to  Verdi,  with 
the  important  modification  of  allowing  him  600 
francs  a  year  for  two  years,  instead  of  300  for 
four  years.  Barezzi  himself  advanced  the  money 
necessary  for  music  lessons,  board,  and  lodg- 
ing in  Milan;  and  Seletti  gave  him  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  nephew,  a  professor  there,  who  most 
heartily  welcomed  him,  and  would  not  hear  of 
his  finding  lodgings  for  himself. 

We  come  now  to  an  incident  of  Verdi's  artistic 
life  to  which  a  very  undue  importance  has  been 
often  attached;  we  mean  his  being  refused  a 
scholarship  at  the  Conservatorio  di  Musica  of 
Milan,  on  the  ground  of  his  showing  no  special 
aptitude  for  music.  If  a  board  of  professors 
were  now  to  be  found  to  declare  that  the  author 
of  'Rigoletto,'  'Ballo  in  Maschera,'  and  'Aida,' 
had  no  musical  disposition,  such  declaration 
would  undoubtedly  reflect  very  little  credit  on 
the  institution  to  which  the  board  belonged,  or 
on  the  honesty  and  impartiality  of  the  professors ; 
but  things  were  not  so  bad  at  that  time  as  we 
are  made  to  believe  they  were  —  nay,  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  the  best-conducted  musical  schools 
of  the  world,  some  Verdi,  Beethoven,  or  Bach 
is  every  year  sent  back  to  his  home  and  his 
country  organ,  as  was  the  case  with  Verdi. 
Without  following  F^tis  in  his  study  of  the 
preposterous  fact,  we  think  that  a  true  idea 
may  be  formed  of  it  by  looking  at  the  way  in 
which  matters  of  this  kind  proceed  nowadays, 
and  will  proceed  so  long  as  there  are  candidates, 
scholarships,  and  examiners. 

To  a  vacant  scholarship  —  for  pianoforte,  sing- 
ing, or  composition  —  there  is  always  a  number 
of  candidates,  occasionally  amounting  to  as 
many  as  a  hundred.  A  committee  of  professors 
under  the  presidence  of  the  Principal  is  appointed 
to  examine  all  the  competitors,  and  choose  the 
best.  The  candidates,  male  and  female,  have 
each  a  different  degree  of  instruction,  ranging 
from  mere  children  with  no  musical  education, 
to  such  as  have  already  gone  through  a  regular 
course  of  study.  To  determine  whether  there 
is  more  hope  of  future  excellence  in  a  girl  who 
plays  sixteen  bars  of  an  easy  arrangement  of 
a  popular  tune,  a  boy  who  can  perhaps  sing 
something  by  heart  just  to  show  that  he  has  a 
certain  feeling  and  a  right  perception  of  rhythm 
and  tonality,  or  in  an  advanced  pupil  who  sub- 
mits the  score  of  a  grand  opera  in  five  acts  (not 
impossibly  written  by  some  friend  or  forefather) 
—  to  be  able  to  determine  this  is  a  thing  beyond 
the  power  of  the  human  intellect.  The  com- 
mittee can  only  select  one  amongst  those  that 
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have  the  fewest  disqualifications,  but  nobody  can 
accuse  them  of  ignorance  or  iil-wiU  if  the  chosen 
candidate,  after  five  years'  tuition,  turns  out  to 
be  a  mere  conductor  of  operettas,  wliiie  one  of 
the  ninety-nine  dismissed,  after  ten  years'  hard 
study  elsewhere,  writes  a  masterpiece  of  operatic, 
or  sacred  music.  Not  to  get  a  scholarship  does 
not  imply  that  a  candidate  is  unable  to  pursue 
a  musical  career ;  it  means  only  that  there  being 
but  one  place  vacant,  and  twenty  who  passed 
as  good  an  examination  as  he,  he  shares  with 
nineteen  otiiers  the  ill  luck  of  not  being  the 
happy  one  chosen.  Moreover,  there  are  no 
settled  rules  as  to  the  time  when  musical  genius 
breaks  out  in  unmistakable  light.  We  are 
ready  to  believe  that  Mosart,  when  only  three 
years  old,  gave  unmistakable  hints  of  what  he 
was  afterwards  to  become;  yet  we  can  say,  on 
first-hand  authority,  that  Arrigo  Boito,  the 
author  of  'Mefistofele/  a  man  of  undeniable 
musical  genius,  did  not  reveal  any  decided 
aptitude  for  musical  composition  until  nineteen; 
while  several  amongst  his  school-fellows  who 
promised  to  be  the  rightful  heirs  of  Rossini  and 
Bellini  are  now  teachers  and  conductors  of  pro- 
vincial schools  or  second-rate  theatres.  Let  va 
then  bear  no  grudge  to  Easily,  the  then  principal 
of  the  Conservatorio  of  MHan,  nor  let  us  de- 
preciate him  for  not  having  the  foresight  to 
recognise  in  the  young  and  unprepossessing 
organtet  of  Le  Ronoole  the  man  who  was  des- 
tined to  write  'Rigoletto'  twenty  years  after- 
wards. 

But  though  failing  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Conservatoire,  Verdi  stuck  to  the  career  which 
he  bad  undertaken,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Ales- 
sandro  RoUa,  then  conductor  of  the  Scala,  he 
asked  Signor  Lavigna  to  give  him  lessons  in 
composition  and  orchestration.  Lavigna  was 
a  distinguished  musician  and  a  composer  of  no 
ordinary  merit,  his  operas,  'La  Muta  per  aroore,' 
'L'Idolo  di  se  stesso,'  'L'Impostore  awilito,' 
'Coriolano,'  'Zaira,'  and  several  others,  hav- 
ing been  performed  several  times  with  favour- 
able success.  lie  consented  to  give  the  lessons, 
and  to  him  actually  belongs  the  honour  of  being 
the  teacher  of  Verdi. 

This  was  in  1831,  when  Verdi  was  eighteen. 
The  two  years  from  1831  to  1833  passed  in 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  exercises  in 
harmony,  counterpoint,  and  fugue,  and  a  daily 
study  of  Mozart's  'Don  Giovanni.'  In  1833 
the  death  of  Proves!  brought  an  entire  change 
to  Verdi.  He  went  back  to  Busseto  for  five 
years,  and  after  this  lapse  of  time  returned  to 
Milan  to  take  his  start  as  a  composer.  We  give, 
in  the  words  of  Ercole  Cavalli  —  for  this  particu- 
lar period  the  best  informed  of  the  biographers, 
—  the  lively  description  of  Verdi's  residence  at 
Busseto. 

'In  1833  Ferdinando  Provesi  died.  The 
trustees  of  the  Monte  di  Pietik  of  Busseto,  and 
the  other  contributors  towards  Verdi's  musical 


training,  had  acted  with  the  intention  that,  after 
Provesi's  death,  Verdi  should  be  his  sucoesaor 
both  as  Maestro  di  Cappella  and  Organist  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  also  Conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  Verdi  felt  very  sorry  for 
the  death  of  Provesi;  with  him  he  had  lost  the 
man  who  first  taught  him  the  elements  of  his 
art,  and  showed  him  the  way  to  excellence;  and 
though  Verdi  felt  a  call  to  something  nobler 
in  life,  yet  he  kept  his  word  to  his  countrymen 
and  went  to  Busseto  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant 
by  his  deceased  professor.  The  appointment 
rested  with  the  churchwardens  of  the  Cathedral, 
men  who  either  belonged  to  the  clergy  or  were 
fanatical  bigots,  and  therefore  had  but  little 
liking  for  Verdi,  whom  they  called  "the  fash- 
ionable maestrino,"  as  being  versed  only  in 
profane  and  operatic  music;  they  preferred 
somebody  cut  a  little  more  after  their  own 
pattern,  and  were  anxious  for  a  maestro  weU 
groimded  in  the  Gregorian  chant. 

'Verdi's  competitor,  one  Giovanni  Ferrari, 
played  indifferently  on  the  oigan,  but  had  the 
strong  support  of  two  bishops;  he  gathered  all 
the  votes  of  the  churchwardens,  and  the  pupil  of 
Provesi  and  Lavigna,  for  whom  so  many  sacri- 
fices had  been  made  by  the  town,  was  black- 
balled. Upon  hearing  this  decision,  the  Phil- 
hannonic  Society,  which  for  many  years  had 
made  it  a  rule  to  enhance  the  solemnity  of  all 
the  services  in  the  cathedral  by  oo-operating 
with  their  orchestra,  lost  all  patience,  and 
bursting  tumultuously  into  the  church,  rum- 
maged the  archives  and  took  away  from  them 
every  sheet  of  music-paper  belonging  to  the 
Society;  thereby  beginning  a  civil  war  that 
lasted  several  years,  in  a  town  that  was  formerly 
an  example  of  tranquillity  and  peace. 

'On  this  followed  saUree,  insults,  affrays, 
rioto,  imprisonments,  persecutions,  banishments^ 
and  the  like;  ending  in  decrees  whereby  the 
Philharmonic  Society  was  prohibited  to  meet 
under  any  pretence  whatever.' 

Verdi  next  fell  in  love  with  Maigherita. 
Barezzi's  eldest  daughter,  whose  father,  unlike 
most  fathers,  did  not  oppose  Maigherita's  union 
to  a  talented  though  very  poor  young  man. 

'In  1836  they  were  married.  The  whole 
Philharmonic  Society  attended  the  wedding; 
it  was  a  happy  and  glorious  day,  and  all  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  prospect  already  opening 
before  the  young  man:  who,  though  bom  in 
the  poorest  condition,  was  at  twenty-three 
already  a  composer,  with  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  and  much-respected  man  for  his  wife.' 

In  1838  Verdi,  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
left  Busseto  and  settled  in  Milan,  in  the  hope 
of  performing  his  opera  'Oberto  Conto  di  S. 
Bonifacio.'  We  are  fortunately  able  to  give 
the  relation  of  this  most  important  period  of 
an  artist's  career,  in  words  that  may  be  said 
to  be  Verdi's  own. 

The  first  part  of  the  narrative  refers  to  the 
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time  whea  he  was  in  Kilan,  8tud3riiig  with 
Lavigina.  On  his  return  there  his  kind  old 
master  was  gone  —  died  while  his  pupil  was  at 
Buaseto.    And  here  is  Verdi's  narrative :  — 

'About  the  year  1833  or  1834  there  was  hi 
Milan  a  Philharmonic  Society  composed  of  first- 
rate  vocalists,  under  the  direction  of  one  Masini. 
The  Society,  was  then  in  the  bustle  and  hurry 
of  arranging  a  performance  of  Haydn's  'Crea- 
tion/  at  the  Teatro  Filodrammatioo.  Signer 
Lavigna,  my  teacher  of  composition,  asked  me 
whether  I  should  like  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  in 
order  to  improve  my  mind,  to  which  I  willingly 
answered  in  the  aflirmative.  Nobody  would 
notice  the  young  man  that  was  quietly  sitting 
in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  hall.  Three  maestri 
shared  the  conducting  between  them  —  Perelli, 
Bonoldi,  and  Almasio ;  but  one  day  it  happened 
that  neither  of  the  three  was  present  at  the 
time  appointed  for  rehearsal.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  growing  fidgety,  when  ICasini, 
who  did  not  feel  himself  equal  to  sitting  at  the 
piano  and  accompanying  from  the  full  orchestral 
score,  walked  up  to  me  and  desired  me  to  be 
the  accompanist  for  the  evening :  and  as  perhaps 
he  believed  in  my  skill  as  little  as  he  did  in 
his  own,  he  added,  "It  will  be  quite  enough  to 
play  the  bass  only."  I  was  fresh  from  my 
studies,  and  certainly  not  puzsled  by  a  full 
orchestral  score;  I  therefore  answered,  "All 
right,"  and  took  my  place  at  the  piano.  I  can 
well  remember  the  ironical  smiles  that  flitted 
over  the  faces  of  the  Signori  dilettanti;  it  seems 
that  the  quaint  look  of  my  young,  slender,  and 
rather  shabbily  dressed  person  was  not  calculated 
to  inspire  them  with  much  confidence. 

'However,  the  rehearsal  began,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  I  gradually  warmed  up  and  got 
excited,  so  that  at  last,  instead  of  confining 
myself  to  the  mere  piano  part,  I  played  the 
accompaniment  with  my  left  hand,  while  con- 
ducting most  emphatically  with  my  right.  It 
was  a  tremendous  success,  all  the  more  because 
quite  unexpected.  The  rehearsal  over,  every- 
body congratulated  me  upon  it,  and  amongst 
my  most  enthusiastic  admirers  were  Goimt 
Pompeo  Belgio  joso  and  Coimt  Renato  Borromeo. 
In  short,  whether  the  three  maestri  were  too 
busy  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  or  whether  there 
was  some  other  reason,  I  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  performance,  which  performance  was 
so  much  welcomed  by  the  audience  that  by 
general  request  it  had  to  be  repeated  in  the 
lar^e  and  beautiful  hall  of  the  Casino  dei 
Nobili,  in  presence  of  the  Archduke  and 
Archduchess  Ranieri,  and  all  the  high  life  of 
those  days. 

'A  short  time  afterwards,  I  was  engaged  by 
Coimt  Renato  Borromeo  to  write  the  music  for 
a  cantata  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  marriage  of  some  member  of  the 
Count's  family  —  if  I  remember  right.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  I  never  got  so  much  as  a 


penny  out  of  all  that,  because  the  whole  work 
was  a  gratuitous  one. 

'Masini  next  uiged  me  to  write  ^  opera  for 
the  Teatro  Filodrammatico,  where  he  was  con- 
ductor, and  handed  me  a  libretto,  which,  after 
having  been  touched  up  by  Solera,  became 
"Oberto,  Conte  di  San  Bonifacio." 

'I  closed  immediately  with  the  proposition, 
and  went  to  Buaseto,  where  I  was  appointed 
organist.  I  was  obliged  to  remain  there  nearly 
three  years,  and  during  that  time  I  wrote  out 
the  whole  opera.  The  three  years  over,  I  took 
my  way  back  to  Milan,  canying  with  me  the 
score  in  perfect  order,  and  all  the  solo  parts 
copied  out  by  myself. 

'But  here  difficulties  began.  Masini  being 
no  longer  conductor,  my  chance  of  seeing  my 
opera  produced  there  was  at  an  end.  However, 
whether  Masini  had  confidence  in  my  talents, 
or  wished  to  show  me  some  kindness  for  the 
many  occasions  on  which  I  had  been  useful  to 
him,  rehearsing  and  conducting  for  nothing, 
he  did  not  give  up  the  business,  and  assured 
me  he  would  not  leave  a  stone  unturned  until 
my  opera  was  brought  out  at  the  Scala,  when 
the  turn  came  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pio  Istituto. 
Both  Count  Borromeo  and  Dr.  Pasetti  promised 
me  their  influence  on  Masini,  but,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  their  support  did  not  go  beyond  some 
scanty  words  of  recommendation.  Masini, 
however,  did  his  best,  and  so  did  Merighi,  a 
violoncellist  who  had  played  under  my  direction, 
and  had  a  certain  opinion  of  the  young  maestro. 

'The  result  was  tbat  the  opera  was  put  down 
for  the  spring  of  1839,  to  be  performed  at  La 
Scala  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pio  Istituto;  and 
among  the  interpreters  were  the  four  excellent 
artists  Mme.  Strepponi,  Moriani,  Gioiigio  Ron- 
ooni,  and  Marini. 

'After  a  few  rehearsals  Moriani  falls  seriously 
ill,  everything  is  brought  to  a  standstill,  and 
all  hope  of  a  perfonmance  gone  f  I  broke  down 
utterly,  and  was  thinking  of  going  back  to  Bua- 
seto, when  one  fine  morning  one  of  the  theatre 
attendants  knocked  at  my  door  and  said  sulkily, 
"Are  you  the  maestro  from  Parma  who  was  to 
give  an  opera  for  the  Pio  Istituto  7  Come  with 
me  to  the  theatre,  the  impresario  wants  to 
speak  to  you." 

'"Is  it  possible?"  said  I,  "but "  And  the 

fellow  began  again,  "I  was  told  to  call  on  the 
maestro  from  Parma,  who  was  to  give  an  opera; 
if  it  is  you,  let  us  go."     And  away  we  went. 

'The  impresario  was  Bartolomeo  Merelli. 
One  evening  crossing  the  stage  he  hcui  overheard 
a  talk  between  Strepponi  and  Ronooni,  wherein 
the  first  said  something  very  favourable  to 
"Oberto,"  and  the  second  endorsed  the  praise. 

'On  my  entering  his  room,  he  abruptly  told 
me  that  having  heard  my  "Oberto"  spoken  of 
very  favourably  by  trustworthy  and  intelligent 
persons,  he  was  willing  to  produce  it  during 
the  next  season,  provided  I  would  make  some 
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slight  alterations  in  the  compass  of  the  solo 
partSy  as  the  artists  engaged  were  not  the  same 
who  were  to  perform  it  before.  This  was  a  fair 
proposition.  Young  and  unknown,  I  had  the 
good  luck  to  meet  with  an  impresario  willing 
to  run  the  risk  of  mounting  a  new  opera,  with- 
out asking  me  to  share  in  the  expenditure, 
which  I  could  not  have  afforded!  His  only 
condition  was  that  he  should  share  with  me 
the  sale  of  the  copyright.  This  was  not  asking 
much  for  the  work  of  a  beginner.  And  in 
fact,  even  after  its  favourable  reception,  Ricordi 
would  give  no  more  than  2000  Austrian  livres 
(£67)  for  it. 

'Though  "Oberto"  was  not  extraordinarily 
successful,  yet  it  was  well  received  by  the  public, 
and  was  performed  several  times;  and  Merelli 
even  found  it  convenient  to  extend  the  season 
and  give  some  additional  performances  of  it. 
The  principal  interpreters  were  Mme.  Marini, 
Salvi,  and  Marini.  I  had  been  obliged  to  make 
some  cuts,  and  had  written  an  entirely  new 
number,  the  quartet,  on  a  situation  suggested 
by  Merelli  himself;  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  pieces  in  the  whole  work. 

'Merelli  next  made  me  an  offer  which,  con- 
sidering the  time  at  which  it  was  made,  may 
be  called  a  splendid  one.  He  proposed  to 
engage  me  to  write  three  operas,  one  every 
eight  months,  to  be  performed  either  at  Milan 
or  Vienna,  where  he  was  the  impresario  of  both 
the  principal  theatrical  houses:  he  to  give  me 
4000  livres  (£134)  for  each  opera,  and  the 
profits  of  the  copyright  to  be  divided  between 
us.  I  agreed  to  everything,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Merelli  went  to  Vienna  leaving  instructions 
to  Rossi  to  write  a  libretto  for  me,  which  he 
did,  and  it  was  the  "Proscritto."  It  was  not 
quite  to  my  liking,  and  I  had  not  yet  brought 
myself  to  begin  to  set  it  to  music,  when  Merelli, 
coming  hurriedly  to  Milan  during  the  spring 
of  1840,  told  me  that  he  was  in  dreadful  want 
of  a  comic  opera  for  the  next  autumn,  that  he 
would  send  me  a  libretto,  and  that  I  was  to 
write  it  first,  before  the  "Proscritto."  I  could 
not  well  say  no,  and  so  Merelli  gave  me  several 
librettos  of  Romani  to  choose  from,  all  of  which 
had  already  been  set  to  music,  though  owing 
to  failure  or  other  reasons,  they  could  safely  be 
set  again.  I  read  them  over  and  over  and  did 
not  like  any;  but  there  was  no  time  to  lose, 
so  I  picked  out  one  that  seemed  to  me  not  so 
bad  as  the  others,  "II  finto  Stanislao,''  a  title 
which  I  changed  into  "Un  Giomo  di  Regno." 

'At  that  period  of  my  life  I  was  living  in  an 
unpretentious  little  house  near  the  Porta  Tici- 
nesa,  and  my  small  family  was  with  me  —  that 
is,  my  young  wife  and  my  two  sons.  As  soon 
OS  I  set  to  work  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  angina, 
that  confined  me  to  my  bed  for  several  days, 
and  just  when  I  began  to  get  better  I  remem- 
bered that  quarter-day  was  only  three  days  off, 
and  that  I  had  to  pay  fifty  crowns.     Though 


In  my  financial  position  this  was  not  a  small 
sum,  yet  it  was  not  a  very  big  one  either,  but 
my  illness  putting  it  out  of  my  mind,  had  pre- 
vented me  from  taking  the  necessary  steps; 
and  the  means  of  communication  with  Busseto 
—  the  mail  left  only  twice  a  week  —  did  not 
allow  me  time  enough  to  write  to  my  excellent 
father-in-law  Barezsi,  and  get  the  money  from 
him.  I  was  determined  to  pay  the  rent  on  the 
very  day  it  fell  due,  so,  though  it  vexed  me 
very  much  to  trouble  people,  I  desired  Dr. 
Pa.sctti  to  induce  Merelli  to  give  me  fifty  crowns, 
either  as  an  advance  on  the  money  due  to  me 
under  the  agreement,  or  as  a  loan  for  ten  days, 
till  I  could  write  to  Barezd  and  receive  the 
money  wanted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  why 
Merelli  could  not  at  that  moment  give  me 
the  fifty  crowns,  but  it  vexed  me  so  much  to 
let  the  quarter-day  pass  by  without  pa3ring 
the  rent,  that  my  wife,  seeing  my  anxieties, 
took  the  few  valuable  trinkets  she  had,  went 
out,  and  a  little  while  after  came  back  with 
the  necessary  amoimt.  I  was  deeply  touched 
by  this  tender  affection,  and  promised  myself 
to  buy  everything  back  again,  which  I  could 
have  done  in  a  very  short  time,  thanks  to  my 
agreement  with  Merelli. 

'But  now  terrible  misfortunes  crowded  upon 
me.  At  the  beginning  of  April  my  child  falls 
ill,  the  doctors  cannot  understand  what  is  the 
matter,  and  the  dear  little  creature  goes  ofiT 
quickly  in  his  mother's  arms.  Moreover,  a  few 
days  after  the  other  child  is  taken  ill  too,  and 
he  too  dies,  and  in  June  my  young  wife  is  taken 
from  me  by  a  most  violent  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  so  that  on  the  10th  June  I  saw  the  third 
coffin  carried  out  of  my  house.  In  a  very  little 
over  two  months,  three  persons  so  very  dear  to 
me  had  disapp>eared  for  ever.  I  was  alone, 
alone  1  My  family  had  been  destroyed;  and 
in  the  very  midst  of  these  trials  I  had  to  fulfil 
my  engagement  and  write  a  comic  opera  t  "  Un 
Giomo  di  Regno"  proved  a  dead  failure;  the 
mudc  was,  of  course,  to  blame,  but  the  inter- 
pretation had  a  considerable  share  in  the  fiasco. 
In  a  sudden  moment  of  despondency,  embittered 
by  the  failure  of  my  opera,  I  despaired  of  find' 
ing  any  comfort  in  my  art,  and  resolved  to  give 
up  composition.  To  that  effect  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  Pasetti  (whom  I  had  not  once  met  since  the 
failure  of  the  opera)  asking  him  to  persuade 
Merelli  to  tear  up  the  agreement. 

'Merelli  thereupon  sent  for  me  and  scolded 
me  like  a  naughty  child.  He  would  not  even 
hear  of  my  being  so  much  disappointed  by  the 
cold  reception  of  my  work:  but  I  stuck  to  my 
determination,  and  in  the  end  he  gave  me  back 
the  agreement  saying  "Now  listen  to  me,  my 
good  fellow ;  I  can't  compel  you  to  write  if  you 
don't  want  to  do  it ;  but  my  confidence  in  your 
talent  is  greater  than  ever;  nobody  knows  but 
some  day  you  may  return  on  your  decision  and 
write  again:    at  all  events  if  you  let  me  know 
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two  months  in  advance,  take  my  word  for  it 
your  opera  shall  be  performed." 

'I  thanked  him  very  heartily  indeed;  but 
his  kindnesH  did  not  shake  my  resolution,  and 
away  I  went.  I  took  up  a  new  residence  in 
Milan  near  the  Corsia  de'  Servi.  I  was  utterly 
disheartened,  and  the  thought  of  writing  never 
once  flashed  through  my  mind.  One  evening, 
just  at  the  comer  of  the  Galleria  De  Cristoforis, 
I  stumbled  upon  Merelli,  who  was  hurrying 
towards  the  theatre.  It  was  snowing  beauti- 
fully, and  he,  without  stopping,  thrust  his  arm 
under  mine  and  made  me  keep  pace  with  him. 
On  the  way  he  never  left  off  talking,  telling  me 
that  he  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  a  new 
opera;  Nioolai  was  engaged  by  him,  but  had 
not  begun  to  work  because  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  libretto. 

'"Only  think,"  says  Merelli,  "a  libretto  by 
Solera,  marvellous  .  .  .  wonderful  .  .  .  extraor- 
dinary .  .  .  impressive  dramatic  situation  .  .  . 
grand  .  .  .  splendidly  worded  .  .  .  but  that  stub- 
bom  creature  does  not  understand  it,  and  says 
it  is  a  foolish  poem.  I  don't  know  for  my  life 
where  to  find  another  poem." 

*  "Well,  I'll  give  you  a  lift  out  of  your  trouble. 
Did  you  not  engage  Rossi  to  do  'II  Proscritto' 
for  me?  I  have  not  yet  written  one  blessed 
note  of  it,  and  I  will  give  it  back  to  you." 

'"The  very  thing!  clever  fellow  I  good 
idea!" 

'Thus  we  arrived  at  the  theatre;  Merelli 
forthwith  sends  for  Bassi,  poet,  stage-manager, 
buttafuori,  and  librarian,  and  bids  him  find  a 
copy  of  "11  Proscritto."  The  copy  was  found, 
but  together  with  it  Merelli  takes  up  another 
manuscript  and  lays  it  before  me  — 

'"Look,"  says  he,  "here  is  Solera's  libretto 
that  we  were  speaking  of!  such  a  beautiful 
subject;  and  to  refuse  it!  Take  it,  just  take 
it,  and  read  it  over." 

"'What  on  earth  shall  I  do  with  it?  ...  No, 
no,  I  am  in  no  himiour  to  read  librettos." 

'"My  gracious!  ...  It  won't  kill  you;  read 
it,  and  then  bring  it  back  to  me  again."  And 
he  gives  me  the  manuscript.  It  was  written  on 
large  sheets  in  big  letters,  as  was  the  custom 
in  those  days.     I  rolled  it  up,  and  went  away. 

'While  walking  home  I  felt  rather  queer; 
there  was  something  that  I  could  not  well  ex- 
plain about  me.  I  was  burdened  with  a  sense 
of  sadness,  and  felt  a  great  inclination  to  cry. 
I  got  into  my  room,  and  pulling  the  manuscript 
out  of  my  pocket  and  throwing  it  angrily  on  the 
writing-table,  I  stood  for  a  moment  motionless 
before  it.  The  book  as  I  threw  it  down,  opened, 
my  eyes  fell  on  the  page,  and  I  read  the  line 

Va,  penaiero,  sull'  all  derate. 

I  read  on,  and  was  touched  by  the  stanzas  inas- 
much as  they  were  almost  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Bible,  the  reading  of  which  was  the  comfort  of 
my  solitary  life. 


'  I  read  one  page,  then  another ;  then,  decided 
as  I  was  to  keep  my  promise  not  to  write  any 
more,  I  did  violence  to  my  feelings,  shut  up  the 
book,  went  to  bed,  and  put  out  the  candle.  I 
tried  to  sleep,  but "  Nabucco  "  was  running  a  mad 
career  through  my  brain,  and  sleep  would  not 
come.  I  got  up,  and  read  the  libretto  again  — 
not  once,  but  two  or  three  times,  so  that  in  the 
morning  I  could  have  said  it  off  by  heart.  Yet 
my  resolution  was  not  shaken,  and  in  the  after- 
noon I  went  to  the  theatre  to  return  the  manu- 
script to  Merelli. 

'"Isn't  it  beautiful?"  says  he. 

"'More  than  beautiful,  wonderful." 

'"Well,  set  it  to  music." 

'"Not  in  the  least;   I  won't." 

'"Set  it  to  music,  set  it  to  music." 

'And  80  saying  he  gets  off  his  chair,  thrusts 
the  libretto  into  my  coat  pocket,  takes  me  by 
the  shoulders,  shoves  me  out  of  his  room,  slams 
the  door  in  my  face,  and  locks  himself  in.  I 
looked  rather  blank,  but  not  knowing  what  to 
do  went  home  with  "Nabucco"  in  my  pocket. 
One  day  a  line,  the  next  day  another  line,  a 
note,  a  bar,  a  melody  ...  at  last  I  found  that 
b^'  imperceptible  d^rees  the  opera  was  done ! 

'It  was  then  the  autumn  of  1841,  and  calling 
to  mind  Merelli' s  promise,  I  went  straight  to 
him  to  annoimce  that  "Nabucco"  was  ready 
for  performance,  and  that  he  might  bring  it  out 
in  the  coming  Carnival. 

'Merelli  emphatically  declared  that  he  would 
stick  to  his  word;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  out  the  opera  during  the 
Camival,  because  the  repertory  was  all  settled, 
and  no  less  than  three  new  operas  by  known 
composers  already  on  the  list;  to  give,  together 
with  them,  a  fourth,  by  a  man  who  was  almost 
a  debutant,  was  a  dangerous  business  for  every- 
body, especially  for  me;  it  would  therefore  be 
safer  to  put  off  my  opera  till  Easter,  when  he 
had  no  engagements  whatever,  and  was  willing 
to  give  me  the  best  artists  that  could  be  found 
for  love  or  money.  This,  however,  I  peremp- 
torily refused:  —  either  during  the  Camival  or 
never;  and  with  good  reason;  for  I  knew  very 
well  that  during  the  spring  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  have  two  such  good  artists  as  Strep- 
poni  and  Ronconi,  on  whom,  knowing  they 
were  engaged  for  the  Carnival  season,  I  had 
mainly  built  my  hopes  of  success. 

'Merelli,  though  anxious  to  please  me,  was 
not  wrong;  to  run  four  new  operas  in  one 
season  was,  to  say  the  least,  rather  risky;  but 
I  also  had  good  artistic  reasons  to  set  against 
his.  The  issue  was,  that  after  a  long  succession 
of  vacillations,  one  fine  morning  I  saw  the 
posters  on  the  walls  and  "Nabucco"  not  there. 

'  I  was  young  and  easily  roused,  and  I  wrote 
a  nasty  letter  to  M.  Merelli,  wherein  I  freely 
expressed  my  feelings.  No  sooner  was  the 
letter  gone  than  I  felt  something  like  remorse, 
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and  besides,  a  certain  fear  lest  my  raahnen  had 
spoiled  the  whole  businees. 

'MereUi  sent  for  me,  and  on  my  entering 
his  office  he  aays  in  an  angry  tone:  "Is  this 
the  way  you  write  to  your  friends?  .  .  .  Yet 
you  are  right;  TU  give  'Nabuooo';  but  you 
must  remember  that  because  of  the  outlay  on 
the  other  op>erafl,  I  absolutely  cannot  afford  new 
scenes  or  new  costumes  for  you,  and  we  must 
be  content  to  make  a  shift  with  what  we  have 
in  stock." 

'  I  was  determined  to  see  the  opera  performed, 
and  therefore  agreed  to  what  he  said,  and  new 
posters  were  printed,  on  which  "Nabucco" 
appeared  with  the  rest. 

'I  remember  a  droll  thing  happening  about 
that  time:  in  the  third  act  Solera  had  written 
a  love-duet  between  Fenena  and  Ismaele.  I 
did  not  like  it,  as  it  seemed  to  me  not  only  in- 
effective, but  a  blur  on  the  religious  grandeur 
that  was  the  main  feature  of  the  drama. 
One  morning  Solera  came  to  see  me,  and  I  took 
occasion  to  make  the  remark.  He  stoutly 
disputed  my  view,  not  so  much  perhaps  because 
he  thought  I  was  wrong,  as  because  he  did  not 
care  to  do  the  thing  again.  We  talked  the 
matter  over  and  over  and  used  many  arguments. 
Neither  of  us  would  give  way.  He  asked  me 
what  I  thought  could  be  put  in  place  of  the 
duet,  and  I  suggested  a  prophecy  for  Zaocaria: 
he  thought  the  idea  not  so  bad,  and  after  sev- 
eral buts  and  ifs  said  he  would  think  over  it 
and  write  it  out.  This  was  not  exactly  what 
I  wanted ;  because  I  knew  that  days  and  weeks 
would  pass  before  Solera  would  bring  himself 
to  write  a  single  line.  I  therefore  locked  the 
door,  put  the  key  in  my  pocket,  and  half  in 
jest  and  half  in  earnest  said  to  him:  ''I  will 
not  let  you  out  before  you  have  finished  the 
prophecy:  here  is  a  Bible,  and  so  more  than 
half  of  your  work  is  done."  Solera,  being  of  a 
quick  temper,  did  not  quite  see  the  joke,  he  got 
angrily  upon  his  legs  and  .  .  .  Well,  just  for 
a  moment  or  two  I  wished  myself  somewhere 
else,  as  the  poet  was  a  powerful  man,  and  might 
have  got  the  better  of  me;  but  happily  he 
changed  hia  mind,  sat  down,  and  in  ten  minutes 
the  prophecy  was  written. 

'At  the  end  of  February  1842  we  had  the  first 
rehearsal,  and  twelve  days  later,  on  March  9, 
the  first  performance.  The  principal  interpre> 
ters  were  Mmes.  Strepponi  and  Bollinzaghi,  and 
Signori  Ronconi,  Miraglia,  and  Derivis. 

'  With  this  opera  my  career  as  a  composer  may 
rightly  be  said  to  have  begun;  and  though  it  is 
true  that  I  had  to  fight  against  a  great  many 
difficulties,  it  is  no  less  true  that  ''Nabucco" 
was  bom  under  a  very  good  star:  for  even  the 
things  which  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected to  damage  its  success,  turned  out  to  have 
increased  it.  Thus,  I  wrote  a  nasty  letter  to 
Merelli;  and  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
MereUi  would  send  the  young  maestro  and  his 


op>era  to  the  devil.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Then 
the  costumes,  though  made  in  a  hurry,  were 
splendid.  Old  scenes  touched  up  had  a  magical 
effect :  the  first  one  especially  —  the  Temple  — 
elicited  an  applause  that  lasted  neariy  ten 
minutes.  At  the  very  last  rehearsal  nobody 
knew  how  and  when  the  military  band  was  to 
appear  on  the  stage ;  its  conductor,  Herr  Tusch, 
was  entirely  at  a  loss;  but  I  pointed  out  to  him 
a  bar,  and  at  the  first  performance  the  band 
appeared  just  at  the  climax  of  the  crescendo, 
provoking  a  perfect  thunder  of  applause. 

'But  it  is  not  always  safe  to  trust  to  the  in- 
fluence of  good  stars:  it  is  a  truth  which  I 
discovered  by  myself  in  after  years,  that  to  have 
confidence  is  a  good  thing,  but  to  have  none  is 
better  still.' 

So  far  the  maestro's  own  narrative. 

Meven  months  later  (Feb.  11,  1843),  Veidi 
achieved  a  still  more  indisputable  success  with 
'I  Lombard!  alia  prima  Crociata,'  interpreted 
by  Mme.  Fressolini-Poggi,  and  MM.  Guasco, 
Severi,  and  Derivis.  Solera  had  taken  the  plot 
from  the  poem  of  Tommaao  Gross!,  the  author  of 
'Marco  Visoonti.'  This  opera  gave  Verdi  his 
first  experience  in  the  difficulty  of  finding 
libretti  unobjectionable  to  the  Italian  govern- 
ments. Though  five  years  had  still  to  elapse 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Milan  revolt,  yet 
something  was  brewing  throughout  Italy,  and 
no  occasion  was  missed  by  the  patriots  in  giving 
vent  to  their  feelings.  As  soon  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan  got  wind  of  the  subject  of  the 
new  opera  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  chief  of  the 
police,  Torresanl,  saying  that  he  knew  the 
libretto  to  be  a  profane  and  irreverent  one,  and 
that  if  Torresanl  did  not  veto  the  performance^ 
he  himself  would  write  straight  to  the  Austrian 
Emperor. 

Merelli,  Solera,  and  Verdi  were  forthwith 
summoned  to  appear  before  Torresanl  and  hear 
from  him  what  alterations  should  be  made  in  the 
opera.  Verdi,  in  his  usual  blunt  manner,  took 
no  notice  of  the  peremptory  summons.  'I  am 
satisfied  with  the  opera  as  it  is,'  said  he,  'and 
will  not  change  a  word  or  a  note  of  it.  It  shall 
he  given  cu  it  is,  or  not  given  at  aUt'  There- 
upon  MereUi  and  Solera  went  to  see  Torresanl 

—  who,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  besides  being 
the  most  inflexible  agent  of  the  government, 
was  an  eathusiastic  admirer  of  art  and  artiste 

—  and  so  impressed  him  with  the  responsibility 
he  would  assume  by  preventing  the  performiuice 
of  a  masterpiece  of  all  masterpieces,  like  the 
'Lombard!,'  that  at  the  end  Torresani  got  up 
and  said,  'I  am  not  the  man  to  prevent  genius 
from  getting  on  in  this  world.  Go  on;  I  take 
the  whole  thing  upon  myself;  only  put  ScUve 
Maria  instead  of  Ave  Marian  just  to  show  the 
Archbishop  that  we  are  inclined  to  please  him ; 
and  as  for  the  rest,  it  is  all  right.'  The  opera 
had  an  enthusiastic  reception,  and  the  chorus^ 
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O  SigDore,  dal  totto  natio, 

had  to  be  repeated  three  times.  The  Milanese, 
the  pioneers  of  the  Italian  revolution,  always  on 
the  look-out,  knew  very  well  that  the  Austrian 
Governor  could  not  miss  the  meaning  of  the 
applause  to  that  suggestively-worded  chorus. 

Of  Verdi's  first  three  operas  'I  Lombardi' 
has  stood  its  groimd  the  best.  In  Italy  it  is 
still  very  often  played.  On  Nov.  26,  1847,  it 
was  performed  with  considerable  alterations  in 
the  music,  and  a  libretto  adapted  by  Vaez  and 
Royer,  but  with  little  success,  imder  the  title 
of  'Jerusalem,'  at  the  French  Op^ra.  The  ex- 
periment of  retranslating  the  work  into  Italian 
was  not  a  happy  one,  and '  Qerusalemme '  in  Italy 
was  little  better  welcomed  than  'Jerusalem'  had 
been  in  Paris. 

Verdi's  works  were  soon  eagerly  sought  after 
by  all  the  impresarios,  and  the  composer  gave 
the  preference  to  Venice,  and  wrote  'Emani' 
(March  9,  1844)  for  the  Fenice  theatre  there. 
The  success  was  enormous,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing nine  months  it  was  produced  on  fifteen 
different  stages.  The  libretto,  borrowed  from 
Victor  Hugo's  'Hemani,'  was  the  work  of  F. 
M.  Piave  of  Venice,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  again.  The  police  interfered 
before  the  performance,  and  absolutely  would 
not  allow  a  conspiracy  on  the  stage.  This  time 
many  expressions  in  the  poem,  and  many  notes 
m  the  music,  had  to  be  changed;  and  besides 
the  annoyances  of  the  police,  Verdi  had  some 
trouble  with  a  Count  Mocenigo,  whose  aristo- 
eratical  susceptibility  treated  the  blowing  of  the 
horn  by  Sylva  in  the  last  act  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
theatre.  In  the  end,  after  much  grumbling, 
the  horn  was  allowed  admittance.  The  chorus 
'Si  ridesti  il  Leon  di  Gastiglia'  gave  the  Vene- 
tians an  opportunity  for  a  political  manifesta- 
tion in  the  same  spirit  as  that  at  the  production 
of ' I  Lombardi'  at  Milan. 

'I  due  Foscari'  (Nov.  3,  1844)  followed  close 
on  'Emani.'  It  was  brought  out  in  Rome  at 
the  Argentina,  but  notwithstanding  several 
beauties,  the  opera  is  not  reckoned  amongst 
the  maestro's  best.  Three  months  after  'I  due 
Foscari,'  'Giovanna  d'Arco'  was  given  at  the 
Scala  in  Milan  (Feb.  15,  1845).  The  overture 
alone  survives.  'Alzira'  (Aug.  12,  1845),  per- 
formed at  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  neither  added 
to  nor  detracted  from  its  author's  popularity; 
whUe  'Attila'  (March  17,  1846),  produced  at  the 
Fenice,  was  the  most  successful  after  'Emani.' 
In  this  opera  a  cue  to  political  demonstration 
was  given  by  the  aria, 

Cara  Patria  pk  madre  e  Regina, 

■ 

and  by  the  no  less  popular  line, 

Avrai  tu  1'  Univerao,  resti  1'  Italia  a  me. 

The  habUu6a  of  Covent  Crarden  have  little  idea 
what  'enthusiastic  applause'  means  in  Italy, 
and  in  Venice  especially,  and  in  what  acts  of 
flheer  frenzy  the  audiences  of  1846  would  indulge 


to  give  the  Austrian  GSovemment  an  unmistak- 
able sign  of  their  feelings.  The  overcrowded 
house  was  in  a  perfect  roar:  clapping  of  hands, 
shouts,  cries,  screams,  stamps,  thumps  with 
sticks  and  umbrellas,  were  heard  from  every 
comer,  while  hats,  bonnets,  flowers,  fans,  books 
of  words,  newspapers,  flew  from  the  galleries  and 
boxes  to  the  stalls,  and  from  the  stalls  back 
to  the  boxes  or  to  the  stage  —  the  noise  often 
entirely  covering  the  sound  of  both  orchestra 
and  chorus,  and  lasting  till  the  police  could 
restore  order,  or  till  there  was  no  breath  left  in 
the  audience. 

'AttUa'  was  foUowed  by  'Macbeth'  (March 
14,  1847),  at  the  Pergola  of  Florence.  The 
book  was  again  the  work  of  Piave,  though  to 
please  the  poet  and  composer,  Andrea  Maffei, 
the  renowned  translator  of  Byron,  Moore,  Schil- 
ler, and  Goethe,  did  not  disdain  to  write  some 
portions  of  it.  This  opera,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
lack  of  a  tenor  part,  received  scant  justice  in 
Italy,  and  still  less  abroad. 

Verdi's  fame  was  now  firmly  established,  and 
Lumley,  the  manager  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
proposed  to  him  to  write  a  new  opera,  an  offer 
which  the  composer  gladly  accepted.  'King 
Lear'  was  first  named  as  a  fit  subject  for  an 
English  audience,  but  as  love  —  the  steam-power 
of  all  operatic  engines  —  had  no  share  in  the 
plot,  it  was  feared  that  the  work  would  want 
the  first  requisite  for  success.  It  was  therefore 
settled  to  tajce  the  plot  from  Schiller's '  Robbers.' 
Maffei  himself  was  engaged  to  write  the  poem, 
and  no  less  famous  artists  than  Jenny  Lind, 
Lablache,  and  Gardoni  to  interpret  it.  On  this 
occasion  the  Muse  did  not  smile  on  her  devotee, 
and  the  first  performance  in  London  (July  22, 
1847)  proved  no  more  than  what  in  theatrical 
jargon  is  called  a  succka  (Tegtime;  a  judgment 
afterwards  endorsed  by  many  audiences.  'I 
Masnadieri'  wsjb  not  only  Verdi's  first  work  for 
the  English  stage,  but  was  the  last  opera  con- 
ducted by  Costa  at  Her  Majesty's  previous  to 
his  joining  the  rival  house  at  (Movent  Garden. 
This  coincidence  all  but  shunted  Verdi's  in- 
tellectual activity  into  a  new  track.  Lumley, 
deserted  by  the  fashionable  conductor,  made  a 
liberal  offer  to  Verdi,  if  he  would  act  for  three 
years  as  conductor.  Verdi  had  a  strong  in- 
clination to  accept  the  offer,  but  there  was  a 
drawback  in  the  fact  that  he  had  agreed  with 
Lucca,  the  publisher,  of  Milan,  to  write  two 
operas  for  him.  Negotiations  were  set  on  foot 
with  the  view  of  breaking  off  the  agreement, 
but  Lucca  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  Verdi  had 
therefore  to  leave  London,  take  a  house  at  Passy, 
and  write  the  'Corsaro'  and  the  'Battaglia  di 
Legnano.'  Had  he  handled  the  baton  for  three 
years  he  would  probably  not  have  put  it  down 
again,  and  his  greatest  works  might  never  have 
appeared. 

'II  Corsaro'  (Oct.  25,  1848,  Trieste)  was  a 
failure.     'La  Battaglia  di  Legnano'  (Jan.  27, 
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1849,  Rome),  though  welcomed  on  the  first 
night,  was  virtually  another  failure.  Those 
who  can  remember  the  then  political  condition  of 
Italy,  and  the  great  though  unsuccessful  struggle 
for  its  independence,  will  very  easily  see  how 
the  composer  may  be  justified  for  not  having 
answered  to  the  call  of  the  Muse.  While  so 
stirring  a  drama  wsjb  being  played  in  his  native 
country,  the  dramatis  peraanae  of  the  'Corsaio' 
and  the '  Battagliadi  Legnano '  were  too  shadowy 
to  interest  hun.  During  the  summer  of  1849, 
when  the  cholera  was  making  ravages  in  France, 
Verdi,  at  his  father's  request,  left  Paris  and 
wait  home,  and  he  then  bought  the  villa  of 
S.  Agata,  his  favourite  residence,  of  which  we 
shall  give  a  description  farther  on. 

It  was  in  the  solitude  of  the  coimtry  near 
Busseto  that  'Luisa  Miller'  was  composed  for 
the  San  Carlo  of  Naples,  where  it  was  produced 
with  great  and  deserved  success  on  Dec.  8, 1849. 
The  poem,  one  of  the  best  ever  accepted  by  an 
Italian  composer,  was  the  work  of  M.  Gam- 
marano,  who  took  the  plot  from  Schiller's 
'Kabale  imd  Liebe'  and  adapted  it  most  effec- 
tively to  the  operatic  stage. 

In  connection  with  'Luiaa  Miller'  we  shall 
relate  an  authentic  incident  iUustrating  the  way 
in  which  the  superstitious  blood  of  the  south 
can  be  stirred.  The  word  '  jettatore'  is  familiar 
to  anybody  acquainted  with  Naples.  It  means 
somebody  still  more  to  be  dreaded  than  an  evil 
angel,  a  man  who  comes  to  you  with  the  best 
intentions,  and  who  yet,  by  the  'evil  eye,'  or 
a  charm  attached  to  his  person,  imwittingly 
brings  all  kinds  of  accidents  and  misfortunes 
upon  you.  There  was,  at  this  time,  one  Oape- 
celatro,  a  non-professional  composer,  and  a 
frantic  admirer  of  all  musicians,  and,  welcome  or 
not  welcome,  an  unavoidable  friend  to  them. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  a  'jettatore,'  and  it  was 
an  accepted  fact  in  all  Neapolitan  circles  that 
the  cold  reception  of  'Alzira'  at  San  Carlo  four 
years  before  was  oatirely  due  to  his  shaking 
hands  with  Verdi,  and  predicting  a  great  triumph. 
To  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  a  calamity, 
it  was  evident  that  M.  Capeoelatro  must  not 
be  allowed  to  see,  speak,  or  write  to  Verdi 
on  any  pretence  whatever  before  the  first  per- 
formance of '  Luisa  Miller '  was  over.  Therefore 
a  body  of  volunteers  was  levied  amongst  the 
composer's  many  friends,  whose  duty  was  to 
keep  Capecelatro  at  a  distance.  Upon  setting 
his  foot  on  Neapolitan  ground,  Verdi  found 
himself  surrounded  by  this  legion  of  friends; 
they  never  left  him  alone  for  a  minute:  they 
stood  at  the  door  of  his  hotel;  they  accompanied 
him  to  the  theatre  and  in  the  street;  and  had 
more  than  once  to  contend  fiercely  against  the 
persistent  and  unreasonable  Capecelatro.  AU 
went  smoothly  with  the  rehearsals,  and  the 
firstperformancewaswonderfuUygood.  During 
the  interval  before  the  last  act  —  which,  by  the 
bye,  is  one  of  Verdi's  most  impressive  and  power- 


ful creations  —  a  great  excitement  pervaded  the 
house,  and  every  one  was  anxious  to  see  the 
previous  success  crowned  by  a  still  warmer  re- 
ception of  the  final  terzetto.  Verdi  was  standing 
•on  the  stage  in  the  centre  of  his  guards,  re- 
ceiving congratulations  from  all,  when  suddenly 
a  man  rushes  frantically  forward,  and  crying 
out  'At  last!'  throws  his  arms  fondly  round 
Verdi's  neck.  At  the  same  moment  a  side- 
scene  fell  heavily  on  the  stage,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  Verdi's  presence  of  mind,  throwing 
himself  back  with  his  admirer  hanging  on  him, 
both  would  have  been  smashed.  We  need  not 
say  that  the  admirer  was  Capecelatro,  and  that 
the  last  act  of  'Luisa  Miller'  had,  compared  to 
the  others,  a  very  cold  reception. 

'Stiffelio'  (Nov.  16,  1850,  Trieste)  was  a 
failure;  and  even  after  being  re-written  and 
reproduced  under  the  title  of  'Aroldo'  (Aug. 
16,  1857,  Rimini),  it  did  not  become  popular, 
though  the  score  contains  some  remarkable 
passages,  amongst  others  a  great  pezto  concertaia 
and  a  duet  for  soprano  and  bass,  which  would 
be  almost  sufficient  themselves,  nowadays,  to 
ensure  the  success  of  an  Italian  opera. 

We  are  now  going  to  deal  with  the  period  of 
the  artist's  career  in  which  he  wrote  the  master- 
pieces that  have  given  him  his  world-wide  fanoie 
—  'Rigoletto,'  'Trovatore,'  and  'La  Traviata.' 
Wanting  a  new  liberetto  for  La  Fenice,  Verdi 
requested  Piave  to  adapt  the  'Le  Roi  s'amuse' 
of  Victor  Hugo,  and  one  was  soon  prepared, 
with  the  suggestive  French  title  changed  into 
'La  Maledizione.'  Widely  open  to  criticism  as 
is  Victor  Hugo's  drama,  the  situations  and  plot 
are  yet  admirably  fit  for  operar-goers  who  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  but  are  satisfied  with  what  is  pre- 
sented to  them,  provided  it  rouses  their  interest. 
Verdi  saw  the  advantages  offered  by  the  libretto, 
and  forthwith  sent  it  to  Venice  for  approval. 
But  after  the  political  events  of  1848-49  the 
police  kept  a  keener  eye  than  before  on  all 
performances,  and  an  opera  in  which  a  king  la 
made  to  appear  under  such  a  light  as  Francois  I. 
in  'Le  Roi  s'amuse,'  was  met  by  a  flat  refusal. 
The  direction  of  La  Fenice  and  the  poet  were 
driven  almost  mad  by  the  answer;  the  season 
was  drawing  near,  and  they  would  probaUy 
have  to  do  without  the  'grand  opera  d'obbligo.' 
Other  subjects  were  proposed  to  the  composer, 
who,  with  his  Olympian  calm,  always  refused 
on  principle,  saying,  'Either  "La  Maledizione" 
or  none.'  Days  went  on  without  any  solution 
to  the  problem,  when  it  was  brought  to  an  un- 
expected end  in  a  quarter  where  help  seemed 
least  likely.  The  chief  of  the  Austrian  police, 
Martello,  who,  like  Torresani,  had  as  great  a 
love  for  the  interests  of  art  as  he  had  hatred  to 
patriotic  ideas  —  came  one  morning  into  Piave'a 
room  with  a  bundle  of  papers  under  his  ann, 
and  patting  him  on  the  shoulder,  said  '  Here  is 
your  business;   I  have  found  it,  and  we  shall 
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have  the  opera.'  And  then  he  began  to  show 
how  all  the  neceesary  alterations  could  be  made 
without  any  change  in  the  dramatic  situations. 
The  king  was  changed  into  a  duke  of  Mantua, 
the  title  into  'Rigoletto/  and  all  the  curses 
were  made  to  wreak  their  fury  on  the  head  of 
the  insignificant  duke  of  a  petty  town.  Verdi 
accepted  the  alterations,  and  after  receiving 
the  complete  libretto,  went  to  Busseto  and  set 
furiously  to  work.  And  his  inspiration  served 
him  so  well  that  in  forty  days  he  was  back  at 
Venice  with  '  Rigoletto  *  ready,  and  its  produc- 
tion took  place  on  March  11, 1851 .  This  was  as 
great  and  genuine  a  success  as  was  ever  achieved 
by  any  operatic  composer;  since  no  change, 
^ther  of  time  or  artistic  taste,  during  more  than 
fifty  years,  has  been  able  to  dim  the  beauty  of 
this  masterpiece. 

Nearly  two  years  passed  before  the  appearance 
of '  U  Trovatore,'  which  was  performed  at  Rome 
at  the  T^atro  Apollo  on  Jan.  19,  1853;  and  in 
little  more  than  a  month  later  'La  Traviata' 
'Was  brought  out  at  the  Fenice  at  Venice  (March 
6,  1853).  The  reception  of  the  two  works  was 
very  difiPerent :  '  II  Trovatore '  from  the  very  first 
hearing  was  appreciated  in  full;  'La  Traviata' 
was  a  dead  failure.  'Caro  Emanuele,'  wrote 
Verdi  to  his  friend  and  pupil  Muzio,  'Traviata 
last  night  made  a  fiasco.  Is  the  fault  mine  or 
the  actors'?  Time  will  show.'  Time  showed 
that  the  responsibility  was  to  be  laid  entirely  to 
the  singers,  though  they  were  amongst  the  best 
of  the  day.  The  tenor,  Graziani,  took  cold 
and  sang  his  part  throughout  in  a  hoarse  and 
almost  inaudible  voice.  Varesi,  the  baritone, 
having  what  he  woidd  call  a  secondary  rdle,  took 
no  trouble  to  bring  out  the  dramatic  importance 
of  his  short  but  capital  part,  so  that  the  effect 
of  the  celebrated  duet  between  Violetta  and 
Germont  in  the  second  act  was  entirely  missed. 
Mine.  Donatelli,  who  impersonated  the  delicate, 
sickly  heroine,  was  one  of  the  stoutest  ladies  on 
or  off  the  stage,  and  when  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  act  the  doctor  declares  that  consump- 
tion has  wasted  away  the  young  lady,  and  that 
she  cannot  live  more  than  a  few  hours,  the 
audience  was  thrown  in  a  state  of  perfectly 
uproarious  glee,  a  state  very  different  from  that 
necessary  to  appreciate  the  tragic  action  of 
the  last  act.  Yet  the  failure  at  Venice  did  not 
prevent  the  opera  from  being  received  enthusi- 
astically elsewhere.  In  connection  with  the 
'Traviata'  we  may  add  that  at  its  first  perform- 
ance in  French,  at  Paris,  Oct.  27,  1864,  the 
heroine  was  Christine  Nilsson,  who  then  made 
her  first  appearance  before  the  public. 

Next  to  the  'Traviata'  Verdi  wrote  *Les 
Vdpres  Siciliennes,'  which  appeared  in  Paris  on 
June  13,  1855.  It  is  strange  that  writing  for 
the  French  stage  an  Italian  composer  should 
have  chosen  for  his  subject  a  massacre  of  the 
French  by  the  Sicilians.  Messrs.  Scribe  and 
Duveyrier  may  be  complimented  upon  their 
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poetry,  but  not  upon  their  common  sense  in 
offering  such  a  drama  to  an  Italian  composer, 
who,  writing  for  the  first  time  for  the  Grand 
Op^ra,  could  hardly  refuse  a  libretto  imposed 
on  him  by  the  then  omnipotent  Scribe.  How- 
ever, the  music  was  appreciated  to  its  value  by 
the  French  public,  who,  overlooking  the  inop- 
portune argument,  welcomed  heartily  the  work 
of  the  Italian  maestro.  In  Italy  —  where  the 
opera  was  reproduced  with  a  different  libretto, 
and  under  the  title  of  'Giovanna  di  Guzman,' 
the  Austrian  police  not  allowing  a  poem  glori- 
fying the  revolt  of  Sicily  against  oppressors —  it 
did  not  actually  fail,  but  its  many  beauties  have 
never  been  fully  appreciated. 

'Simone  Boccanegra'  —  by  Piave,  expressly 
composed  by  Verdi  for  La  Fenice  and  produced 
March  12, 1857  —  was  a  total  failure,  though  the 
prologue  and  last  act  may  be  ranked  amongst 
his  most  powerful  inspirations.  The  failure  was 
owing  to  the  dull  and  confused  libretto,  and  to 
a  very  bad  interpretation.  Both  book  and  music 
were  afterwards  altered  —  the  former  by  Arrigo 
Boito  —  and  the  opera  was  revived  with  success 
m  Milan  on  March  24,  1881. 

'Un  ballo  in  Maschera,'  though  written  for 
the  San  Carlo  of  Naples,  was  produced  at  the 
Teatro  Apollo  of  Rome.  Its  original  title  was 
'Gustavo  III.';  but  during  the  rehearsab  oc- 
curred the  attempt  of  Orsini  against  Napoleon 
III.  (Jan.  13,  1858),  and  the  performance  of  an 
opera  with  so  suggestive  a  title  was  interdicted. 
Verdi  received  a  peremptory  order  from  the 
police  to  adapt  his  music  to  different  words,  and 
upon  his  refusal  the  manager  of  San  Carlo 
brought  an  action  against  him  for  200,000 
francs  damages.  When  this  was  known,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  he  had  refused  to  ask 
pemdssion  to  produce  his  work  as  it  was,  there 
was  very  nearly  a  revolution  in  Naples.  Crowds 
assembled  under  his  window,  and  accompanied 
him  through  the  streets,  shouting  'Viva  Verdi,' 
i.e.  'Viva  Fittorio  fi^mmanuele  Re  D*  /talia.' 

In  this  crisis  Jasovacci,  the  enterprising  im- 
presario of  Rome,  called  on  Verdi,  and  taking 
the  responsibility  of  arranging  everything  with 
the  Roman  police,  entered  into  a  contract  to 
produce  the  work  at  Rome.  Richard,  Governor 
ofBo8ton,wassub8titutedforGustavusIII.;  the 
opera  was  re-christened  'Un  ballo  in  Maschera,' 
was  brought  out  (Feb.  17,  1859),  and  Verdi 
achieved  one  of. his  greatest  successes.  His 
next  three  were  written  for  St.  Petersburg, 
Paris,  and  Cairo. 

'La  Forza  del  Destino'  —  the  plot  borrowed 
by  Piave  from  '  Don  Alvar,'  a  Spanish  drama  by 
the  Duke  of  Rivas — was  performed  with  moder- 
ate success  on  Nov.  10,  1862,  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Seven  years  later  Verdi  had  the  libretto  modified 
by  Ghislanzoni,  and  after  various  alterations  in 
the  music,  the  opera  was  again  brought  before 
the  public. 

'Don  Carlos,'  the  words  by  M6ry  and  Du 
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Li>ol«,  was  mthuaiastioally  reodv«d  at  the  Op4T« 
Id  Puis,  M«roh  11,  1867.  Verdi  aftemrdn 
(18S3)  introduced  aamfl  ahangea  In  the  aooi^ 
mMerially  sborteDing  the  opera. 

Hia  next  operstio  work,  'Aid*,'  WM  pro- 
duced at  Cain),  Dea.  24,  1871.  Dunng  the 
fcdloving  sixteen  yean  Verdi  compoaod  notliing 
but  hia  Requiem,  produoed  M  Milan  on  the 
oecaaion  of  the  anniveraaiy  of  the  death  of 
Mamool,  Uay  22,  1874;  in  ISSO  a  'Pat«r 
Noster'  for  Eve  voices,  and  an  'Ave  Haiia'  for 
■opcano  eoio.  (For  the  later  operae  and  other 
worlu  see  the  additions  In  square  bisclcats  at 
the  end  of  the  article.] 

Amongst  Verdi's  minor  works  are  the  'Inno 
delle  Naxioni.  performed  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  May  24,  1862,  and  a  string  quartet 
In  E  ndnor,  written  at  Naples  in  1873,  and 
performed  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts, 
London,  Jan.  21,  1878.  A  oomplete  list  of  all 
Ills  compoaitionB  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  artitje. 

Frorn  the  eiuliest  moment  of  his  career,  his 
dislike  of  the  turmoil  of  the  world  never  varied. 
Decorations,  orders,  titles  were  heaped  upon 
him  at  borne  and  abroad,  but  he  was  always 
annoyed  if  addressed  otherwise  than  'Signor 
Verdi.'  In  1860  he  was  returned  as  monber  of 
the  Italian  parliament  for  Busselo,  and  at  the 
personal  wish  of  Count  Cavour  look  the  oath, 
but  very  soon  sent  in  bis  resignation.  In  1875 
the  Idng  elected  him  a  senator,  and  Verdi  went 
to  Rome  to  take  the  oath,  but  never  attended 
a  single  sitting.  Some  years  after  the  loss  of 
hia  wife  and  children  he  married  Mme.  Streppool, 
but  this  second  marriage  was  without  issue. 
He  lived  all  the  year  round  at  bis  villa  of  S. 
Agata,  near  Busaeto,  excepting  only  the  winter 
montha  which  he  spent  In  Genoa.  Verdi  him- 
self looked  after  the  farming  openttioos.  His 
life  at  S.  Agata  ma  not  dlasimilar  fram  that  of 
other  landed  proprietors  in  the  district.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  Filippl  —  the  leading  musical 
OTitic  of  Italy  (who  died  June  25,  1887)  —  the 
maestro  disckiees  his  views  of  criUca  and  bio- 

'  If  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  a  visit,  your 
capacity  as  a  biographer  will  find  very  little 
room  tor  displaying  itaelf  at  8.  Agata.  Four 
walls  and  a,  roof,  just  enough  for  protection 
against  the  aun  and  the  bad  weather;  some 
dozens  of  trees,  mostly  planted  by  me;  a  pood 
which  I  shall  call  by  the  big  name  of  l^e,  when 
I  have  water  enough  to  fill  it,  etc.  All  tl^ 
without  any  definite  plan  or  architectural  pre- 
tence :  not  because  I  do  not  love  architecture, 
but  because  I  detest  every  breach  in  the  rules 
of  harmony,  and  it  would  have  been  a  great 
crime  la  do  anj^hing  artistic  in  a  spot  where 
there  is  Dothii^  poetical.  You  see  it  b  all 
settled:  and  while  you  are  here  you  must  forget 
that  you  are  a  biographer.  I  know  very  well 
that  you  are  also  a  moat  distinguished  musician 
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and  devoted  te  your  art  .  .  ■  but  Piave  and 
M»T<.nt  must  have  told  you  that  at  S.  Agata 
we  neither  make,  nor  talk  about  musio,  and  you 
will  run  the  riak  of  finding  a  piano  not  only  out 
of  tune  but  very  likely  without  stringa.' 

Shunning  everything  like  praise,  as  an  artist, 
he  ahunued  even  more  tlie  reputation  of  being 
a  benevolent  man,  though  the  kindniwa  of  hia 
heart  was  as  great  as  iiia  geoiua.  Money  was 
KOt  by  him,  often  anonymously,  to  those  in 
want,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  worka  done  at 
his  villa  were  done  with  the  view  of  aSording 
his  workmen  the  means  of  getting  their  living 
during  the  winter.  Of  the  strength  of  hia  f  riend- 
ahlp  and  gratitude,  he  gave  an  undeniable  proof  ' 
In  what  he  did  for  his  bumble  associate,  the 
librettist  F.  H.  Piave.  As  soon  as  Verdi  besixl 
that  the  old  man  had  bad  an  attack  of  paralyma, 
he  took  upon  liimself  all  the  expenaee  of  the 

Piave'a  life  gave  him  a  yearly  allowance  which 
enaUed  the  old  poet  to  surround  himself  witb 
all  requisite  oomfort,  and  after  his  death  paid 

r  the  funeral,  and  made  a  large  provision  for 
the  little  daughter  of  his  poet  and  frioid.  [He 
bequeathed  e,  large  sum  of  money  to  found  a 
home  for  Aged  Musicians.  See  Mittical  Timtt 
for  1900,  pp.  193,  237.] 

Verdi  wsa  by  nature,  inclination,  and  educa- 
tion an  Dpermtic  compoaer,  and  whatever  be  did  ^ 
in  other  direcdona  must  be  considered  only  as 
aocesBory.  Id  this  Ught  wa  will  consider  his 
'Requiem,'  though  by  that  woric  one  can  fairly 
guess  at  bis  power  in  religious  composition.  It 
was  chance  that  led  the  composer  to  try  bis 
hand  at  sacred  music,  and  a  few  words  spent 
on  the  origin  of  the  'Requiem'  will  not  Iiefaeni 
out  of  place,  inasmuch  as  not  even  M.  FougiD 
is  wcJl  infonoed  on  this  particular  fact. 

Shortly  after  Roaslni's  death  (Nov.  13,  1S6S), 
Verdi  suggested  that  the  ItaUan  composers 
should  combine  to  write  a  Requiem  as  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  deceased ;  the  Re- 
quiem to  be  performed  at  the  cathedral  of 
Bolognaevery  hundredth  year,  on  the  centcmary 
of  Rossini's  death,  and  nowhere  else  and  on  no 
other  occasion  whatever.  The  project  was  im- 
mediately  accepted,  and  the  thirteen  numbera 
of  the  work,  the  for^n  and  tenaltty  of  taiih  of 
which  hod  been  previously  determined,  were 
distributed  as  follows:  — 


B 


!f!i 

13;  li 

The  several  numbers  were  duly  set  to  mudc 

and  sent  in,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected, 

when  performed  in  an  uninterrupted  succession, 

they  were  found  to  want  the  unity  and  uniform- 
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ity  of  style  that  is  the  nne  qita  nan  of  a  work  of 
art;  and,  though  every  one  had  done  his  best, 
there  were  too  many  different  degrees  of  merit 
in  the  several  parts;  bo  that,  without  asRigning 
any  positive  reason,  the  matter  was  dropped, 
and  after  a  while  each  number  was  sent  back  to 
its  author.  But  liazzucato,  of  Milan,  who  had 
first  seen  the  complete  work,  was  so  much  struck 
by  Verdi's  'Libera  me,'  as  to  write  him  a  letter 
stating  the  Impression  he  had  received  from  that 
single  number,  and  entreating  him  to  compose 
the  whole  Requiem.  Shortly  after  this,  Aless- 
andro  Manxoni  died  at  Milan ;  whereupon  Verdi 
offered  to  write  a  Requiem  for  the  anniversary  of 
Manzoni's  death;  and  this  is  the  work,  the  last 
movement  of  which  was  originally  composed  for 
the  Requiem  of  Rossini. 

The  piece  has  been  enthusiastically  praised 
and  bitterly  gainsaid.  The  question  can  only  be 
decided  by  time,  which,  so  far,  seems  inclined  to 
side  with  Verdi's  admirers.  In  Italy,  imbiassed 
criticism  on  the  subject  has  been  rendered  im- 
possible by  a  letter  written  to  a  German  paper  by 
Dr.  Hans  von  Bulow,  declaring  the  work  to  be 
a  monstrosity,  unworthy  of  an  ordinary  pupil  of 
any  musical  school  in  Grermany  .^  This  language 
could  not  but  create  a  strong  reaction,  not  only 
among  Verdi's  countrymen,  but  among  all  per- 
sons to  whom  his  name  was  associated  with  enjoy- 
ment, —  and  from  that  moment  even  those  who 
might  have  reasonably  objected  to  the  Requiem 
understood  that  it  was  not  the  time  to  do  so. 

After  Donizetti's  death  Verdi  remained  the 
only  composer  to  uphold  the  glory  of  Italian 
opera,  and  from  1845  to  this  day'  nobody  in 
'the  land  of  music'  has  shown  any  sjonptom 
of  rivalling  him,  with  the  exception  of  Arrigo 
Boito,  and  he,  notwithstanding  the  promise 
of  his  'Mefistofele,'  has  as  yet  brought  out  no 
other  work. 

Three  different  styles  have  been  distinguished 
in  Verdi's  operas  —  the  first  from  '  Oberto  Gonte 
di  S.  Bonifacio'  to  'Luisa  Miller';  the  second 
from  'Luisa  Miller'  to  'Don  Carlos';  while 
the  third  comprises  only  'Don  Carlos'  and 
'Aida.'  [See,  too,  the  remarks  in  vol.  ill.  p. 
301  of  this  Dictionary.]  We  fail  to  recognise 
these  three  different  styles.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  'Attila,'  'Emani,' 
'Rigoletto,'  and  'Aida';  but  we  submit  that 
the  difference  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  age  and 
development  of  the  composer's  mind,  and  not  to 
a  radical  change  in  his  way  of  rendering  the 
subject  musically,  or  to  a  different  conception 
of  the  musical  drama.  The  more  refined  expres- 
sion of  'Aida'  compared  to  'II  Trovatore,' 
and  of  'II  Trovatore'  compared  to  'Nabucco' 
or  'I  Lombardi,'  answers  to  the  refinement 

I  rrhlBpaMBgebas  been  left  In  the  text,  as  OlufltraUiifftbe 
attitude  or  cuiavated  Italians  In  1885.  The  '  Requiem'  has 
since  taat  time  been  unlveraally  reckoned  a  daaslc,  and  von 
BQlow's  famous  recantation  of  nis  equally  famous  article 
no  doubt  nelpod  to  bring  about  tbe  more  satisfactory  state 


of  tblnnij 

>  I  It  u  nardly  neoessary  to  repeat  that  this  state  of  thlnss 
refers  to  1886.  oefore  the  rise  ofthe  modem  Italian  School.] 


of  musical  feeling  which  audiences  gradually 
underwent  during  the  forty  years  of  the  artistic 
careerof  the  great  composer;  he  spoke  a  higher 
language,  because  that  higher  language  had 
become  inteUigible  to  the  public;  but  what 
he  said  the  first  day  is  what  he  always  said. 
[The  discussion  as  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  various  styles  in  Verdi's  operas  was 
renewed  with  still  more  animation  on  the  pro- 
duction of  each  of  his  latest  works.  Both 
were  written  to  libretti  adapted  by  Arrigo 
Boito  from  Shakespeare  with  wonderful  skill, 
and  both  are  among  the  greatest  music-dramas 
of  the  world.  'Otello'  (in  four  acts)  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Scala,  Feb.  5,  1887,  conducted 
by  Franco  Faccio,  with  Tamagno  and  Maurel 
in  the  principal  parts.  '  Falstaff '  made  its 
appearance  at  the  same  theatre  on  Feb.  9, 1893, 
with  Mascheroni  as  conductor  and  Maurel  in  the 
title-part.  In  the  sixteen  years  that  separate 
'Aida'  from  'Otello'  it  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained that  no  change  is  perceptible  in  such 
matters  as  the  treatment  of  the  music  that 
joins  one  dramatic  situation  to  another,  in 
the  greater  distinction  of  the  main  themes 
themselves,  and  in  the  far  truer  delineation  of 
character  in  the  music.  Though  we  may  not 
accept  the  'three  styles'  mentioned  above,  or 
wish  to  add  a  fourth  for  'Otello'  or  a  fifth  for 
'Falstaff,'  yet  the  veriest  tyro  can  distinguish 
the  difference  of  style  between  the  swinging 
and  generally  rather  vulgar  tunes  of  such  a 
work  as  'Nabucco'  from  the  exquisitely  delicate 
treatment  of  the  comedy  scenes  in  'Falstaff.' 
It  is  due,  according  to  one  set  of  critics,  to  a 
natural  development  of  his  genius  along  its  own 
lines :  others  trace  in  it  the  indirect  influence  of 
Wagner's  artistic  theories,  in  which  Boito  and 
other  cultivated  Italians  took  a  keen  interest. 
'  Whether  gradual  and  spontaneous,  or  more 
sudden  and  caused  by  external  influence,  the 
fact  remains  that  a  deeper  and  more  truly 
dramatic  method  is  displayed  in  the  two  latest 
operas  than  in  any  of  the  earlier.  'Otello' 
begins  with  a  wonderful  storm,  and  its  spritual 
counterpart  in  Otello's  mind  grows  up  to  the 
catastrophe  of  the  final  act.  L3rrical  passages 
are  very  few,  the  'mandolinata'  of  Act  II.  and 
Desdemona's  exquisite  'Willow  Song'  and 
prayer  being  the  most  important.  In '  Falstaff' 
the  characterisation  is  the  most  surprising 
thing  in  this  most  surprising  work,  an  opera 
which  would  have  ranked  as  a  marvel  if  it  had 
proceeded  from  a  man  of  any  age,  but  which, 
from  a  man  in  his  eightieth  year,  is  beyond  all 
precedent.  For  some  reason  or  other  this,  the 
masterpiece  of  Verdi's  career,  has  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hold  the  stage  aa  it  ought  to 
have  done.  Whether  it  is  disliked  by  the 
singers  on  account  of  the  absence  of  popular 
solos,  or  whether  the  short  and  often  boisterous 
scenes  jar  upon  the  refined  susceptibilities  of 
audiences  inured  to  'Cavalleiia  Rusticaoa'  and 
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the  rest  of  the  worki  at  the  modem  school, 
cannot  be  decided ;  but  oertun  it  is  that  the 
work  wUch  in  all  coLmtiiee  mudclima  have 
accepted  iri^i  wbole-heuted  homage,  has  been 
sedulously  needed  by  operatic  managen  since 
the  first  aeasans  of  its  existence.  Exc^ent  as 
Is  the  comic  power  diowa  throughout,  the 
management  of  the  great  ensembles  la  among 
the  beet  things  in  the  work,  and  of  course  its 
natural  culraination  in  the  wondeiful  final  fugue 
comes  with  irresiEtible  effect  upon  all  who  can 
appreciate  musical  beauty. 

A  group  of  sacred  works,  conditing  of  an 
'Ave  Haila'  a  i,  upon  the  's    ' 


(treated  like  a  canto  fermo,  each  voice  having 
the  scale  In  turn);  a  'Btabat  Hater'  a  4  with 
orcheatra;  'Laudi  alia  Veigine  Haria'  for  four- 
part  fmnale  chorus;  and  a  'Te  Deum'  for  two 
four-part  choirs  and  orchestra,  came  out  in 
18dS,  and  were  first  sung  at  the  Paris  Op^ra, 
on  April  7,  1898]  on  Jan.  27,  1901,  the  great 
master  passed  away  at  8.  Agata.  Verdi  visited 
England  in  1S47,  1855,  1862,  and  1875.] 

We  subjoin  a  complete  catalogue  of  Verdi's 
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Verdi  wrote  a  great  many  oompoMtlons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen,  that 
is,  before  coming  to  Milan.  Amongst  them  are 
Harchee  for  brass  band,  short  Symphonies,  six 
Concertos  and  Variations  for  pianoforte,  which 
he  used  to  play  himself;  many  Serenate,  Can- 
tate,  Arte,  and  a  great  many  Duetti,  Terzetti, 
and  Church  eompoeltions ;  amongst  them  a 
'8tabat  Hater.'  During  the  three  years  he 
rcmamed  at  Milan  he  wrote  amongst  other 
things  two  Symphonies  which  were  performed 
there,  and  a  Cantata.  Upon  his  return  t<i 
BuffiSto,  he  wrote  a  'Meesa'  and  a  'Vespro,' 
tiu-ee  Tantum  Ergoe,  and  other  sacred  composi- 
tions, aa  well  as  choruses  to  Aleasandro  Hanioni  '■ 
tragedies,  and  'II  cinque  Uaggio.'  Everything 
Is  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  few  symphonies 
that  are  still  performed  at  Buaseto,  and  tlie 
music  to  Mamsoni's  poems,  which  is  now  in 
the  writer's  possession.  [Besides  Pougin's  life, 
already  referred  to,  the  following  may  be  con- 
sulted: R.  A.  Streatfrald,  Mtulen  of  Italian 
Mutic;  Mutiml  Timea,  1900,  pp.  193  and  237, 
and  1901,  pp.  153  and  165:  Bivi^ta  Muticaie 
llaliana,  vol.  viil.  pp.  279,  412,  etc.]        a.  u. 

VERDONCK,  CoKHBi-nra,  bom  at  Tumhout 
tn  Belgium  in  1563,  belongs  to  the  later  school 
of  Flemish  oomposers.  Influenced  From  Italy,  aa 
Italy  had  earlier  been  influenced  from  Flandera. 
In  1584  ho  was  a  singer  ('moQO  de  capiUa') 
at  the  court  of  Uadrid,  and  in  1598  oratorio 
dnger  In  the  same  court.  In  1699,  after  the 
death  of  Philip  II.,  he  seems  to  have  returned 
to  Belgium  and  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  Antwerp, 
In  the  service  of  private  patrons;  he  died  there 
July  4,  1625.  He  wsa  a  prebend  of  the  church 
of  Eindhoven  in  1623.  As  a  mu»cian  he  must 
have  been  highly  appreciated  by  bis  contem- 
poraries, as  the  following  epitaph,  inscribed  to 
his  memory  in  the  Carm^te  Church  at  Antwerp 
shows ;  a  copy  of  which  we  owe  to  the  obliging 
kindness  of  H.  Qoovaerts,  keeper  of  tlie  Public 
Archives  at  Brussels :  — 


CORNELIUS  VERDONCKinS 


His  oomposiUons  consist  chiefly  of  madrigals  for 
four,  six,  and  up  to  nine  voices,  many  of  which 
appear  in  the  miscellaneous  collections  published 
at  Antwerp  by  Hubert  Waelront  and  Pe(«r 
Phaltee  between  15S5  and  1610.  A  book  of 
'Po^ea  frangoisee'  a  5,  with  one  a  10,  was 
published    in    1599,    and    a   set   of    rix-part 
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mAdrigals  In  1603.  For  det&Ua,  see  Goovaerta' 
Hittoire  et  BSiliograplnedt  la  Typographit  Mjiai- 
e<Ua  dam  let  Fayt-Bat;  also  Eitner's  Biblv>- 
grapMe  dtr  SamTotiieerkt,  and  the  QxidUn- 
LexHam.  One  of  his  nuulrigala  waa  received 
Into  Young's  English  collection  entitled  '  Husioa 
Tnuualpins,'  published  in  London,  1688.  A 
few  sacred  compodlions  also  appear  among  Che 
published  works  of  Verdonck.  A  magnificat 
a  5  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1584.  An  Ave 
Maiia  <rf  his  for  four  voices  is  printed  in  Proake's 
'Musica  Divina,'  Annua  ii.  Liber  ii.  1874.  j,  a.  u. 

VEREENIGING  VOOR  NOORD-NEDER- 
I^NDS  MUZIEKOESCHIEDENIS  (Associa- 
Uon  for  the  History  of  Dutch  Music)  is  the  liter- 
ary branch  of  the  national  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  HusicCUaatsobappij  tot  Bevorder- 
ingderToonkunst).  Itwasseparatedin  1868-69 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  publishing 
imsteriala  for  tbe  musical  histniy  of  the  Dutch 
Netherlanda.  especial  ly  during  the  period  extend- 
ing from  Obrecht  (1450)  to  Sweelinck  (1621). 
Its  publications  are  as  follows:  — 


The  Vereenl^ng  has  also  published  a  volume 
entitled  Mumjue  rf  Widrieien*  ou  XVlI'Biidt. 
Correrpondana  H  (Euvrte  miuiaiUt  dt  CoFUtan- 
tin  H-uygem,  jiublita  par  W,  J.  A,  Jonddiotl  et 
J.  P.  N.  Land  (1882).  Besid«  th«e  works, 
tJiree  volumes  of  tranaBctions  have  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  BoauixUtntm  (issued  for 
membera  only,  1869-72,  1872-74,  and  1874- 
ISSl).  To  each  Is  prefixed  a  short  'chronicle' 
of  the  pnteeadlagt  of  the  assoola^on.     The 
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contents  are  principally  (1)  materials  for  a 
dictionary  of  Dutch  musicians,  ijiost  valuable 
for  local  statistics  and  bibliography,  (2)  cata- 
logues of  ilttle-known  musical  collections,  (3) 
particulars  respecting  the  organs,  carllloDS,  etc. 
of  Holland,  and  (4)  miscellaneous  oontributloDS 
to  the  antiquities  of  Dutch  music.  The  Botno- 
tteerum  are  now  superseded  by  a  r^ular  jouma], 
(Ti]'dtchrifl),  of  which  eight  volumes  have  ap- 
peared (1882-1907).  The  secretary  is  Dr.  H.  C. 
Rogge,  university  librarian  at  Amsterdam,  R.L.  r. 
VERUULST,  Johannes  Jobepbub  Herman, 
was  bom  March  19,  1816,  at  the  Hague,  and 
WHS  one  of  the  earliest  students  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Music  there,  where  he  learned  violin 
and  theory.  He  afterwards  played  In  the 
orchestra  of  the  French  Op^ra  under  Charles 
Hf^rnTwrn,  and  wrote  rnany  pieces,  amongst  othera 
an  Overture  In  B  minor  which  waa  publiahed  by 
the  Haatschappi  j  tot  Be  vord  ering  der  Toonkunat. 
An  allowance  from  the  King  enabled  him  to 
go  first  to  Cologne,  where  he  studied  with 
Joseph  Klein,  and  then  to  Leipzig,  where  he 
arrived  Jan.  12,  1838,  and  waa  well  received 
by  Hendelasohn,  and  soon  after  made  Director 
of  (he  important  'Euterpe'  Concerts.  There 
and  in  Germany  he  remained  till  1842,  when 
be  returned  to  the  Hague  and  waa  at  once 
decorated  by  the  King  with  the  order  of  the 
Lion  and  made  Director  of  the  Music  at  Court. 
Since  then  he  re^ed  at  Rotterdam,  whera 
be  became  director  of  the  Haatschappl]  tot 
Bevordering  der  Toookunst,  at  the  Hague,  and 
at  Amsterdam,  where  for  many  years  he  con- 
ducted the  Felix  Heritis  Society,  the  ooncerts 
of  the  'Maatschappij,'  and  the  Cecilia  Concerts, 
as  well  as  the  Diligentia  Society  at  the  Hague 
(from  1860).  As  a  oonduetor  hewas  very  famous 
hi  his  own  country.  He  retired  in  1866.  His 
composlUonB  comprise  symphonies,  overtures, 
quartets,  much  church  musio  (amongst  other 
pieces  a  Requiem  (or  men's  voices),  songs  s^d 
part-songs  to  Dutch  words.  Verhulst's  mudo 
Is  little  known  out  of  his  own  country.  In  Eng- 
land the  writer  only  remembers  (o  have  beard 
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»lled 


'GrusB  auB  der  Feme,"  perfon 
at  the  CrystaJ  Palace.  Verhuiat'a  friendship 
with  Schumann  was  one  of  the  gimtest  events 
of  his  hfe.  How  close  and  affectionate  It  was 
may  be  judged  from  the  many  letters  given  In 
Jansen'a  DomdsfrOndier,  and  especially  the 
following  note  written  at  the  end  of  one  of 
Schumann's  visits  to  Holland ;  — 

Dear    Verhulst. —  Good-bye.     It   delisted   me 
..  s_j   .rou   in   your  old  spirits.     UDfortunatdy 


deUghUi 


Schumann's  'Overture,  Scherso,  and  Fln^e' 
(op.  62)  is  dedicated  to  Verhulat,  who  possessed 
tbe  autograph,  with  the  following  bkscription:  ■ 
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Vl^RON 


J.  J.  Verhulflt 

Qbergiebt  die  Partitur  des  aJtmi  Opus 

mit  slten  Sympathien. 

Rotterdam  d.  18  Dec.  1853.  R.  Schumann. 

Verhulst  died  at  the  Hague,  Jan.  17,  1891.  o. 

VERKAUFTE  BRAUT,  DIE  (ProdAna 
Nevfista),  comic  opera  in  three  acts;  texts  by 
K.  Sabina,  music  by  Friedr.  Smetana.  Pro- 
duced at  Prague,  May  30,  1866,  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  June  26,  1895,  in  the  Gennan  transla- 
tion by  Max  Kalbeck. 

VERNON,  Joseph,  bom  at  Coventry  about 
1738,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  chorister  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  under  William 
Savage,  Master  of  the  Children;  he  originally 
appeared  at  Drury  Lane  as  a  soprano  singer 
in  1751.  On  Feb.  23  he  sang  in  'Alfred' 
(music  by  Ame  and  others),  and  on  Nov. 
19  perfonned  the  part  of  Thyrsb  in  Dr. 
Boyce's  'Shepherd's  Lottery.'  In  1754  he 
became  a  tenor  singer.  In  the  early  part  of 
1755  he  married,  at  the  Savoy  Chapel,  Biiss 
Poitier,  a  singer  at  Drury  Lane.  There  was 
some  irregularity  in  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony  which  infringed  the  iaw  for  the  pr&* 
vention  of  clandestine  marriages,  and  Wilkinson, 
the  chaplain  of  the  Savoy,  and  Grierson,  his  cu- 
rate, the  actual  celebrant,  were  tried,  convicted, 
and  transported.  Vernon  had  been  compelled 
to  appear  as  a  witness  against  Grierson  upon 
his  trial,  and  the  public,  unjustly  suspecting  him 
of  having  instigated  the  prosecution,  refused  to 
allow  him  to  appear  upon  the  stage.  His  en- 
forced retirement  lasted  until  the  end  of  1756, 
when  he  was  i>ermitted  to  return,  and  became 
an  established  favourite.  He  had  an  indifferent 
voice,  but  sang  with  such  excellent  taste  and 
judgment  as  to  render  his  organic  defect  almost 
imperceptible.  He  was  moreover  an  admirable 
actor,  and  was  constantly  allotted  parts  in  which 
no  aingJTig  was  required.  This  rare  union  of 
the  qualities  of  singer  and  actor  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  such  parts  as  the  Clown  in  'Twelfth 
Night,'  and  Autolycus  in  'The  Winter's  Tale,' 
in  both  of  which  he  excelled.  He  wsjb  the 
original  Cymon  in  Michael  Ame's  opera  of  that 
name,  and  in  1762  created  the  part  of  Apollo 
in  '  Midas.'  Linley  composed  for  him  the  well- 
known  song  in  'The  School  for  Scandal.'  He 
sang  in  Michael  Ame's  'Fairy  Tale'  in  1764, 
and  in  the  same  year  succeeded  Lowe  as  the 
tenor  singer  at  Vauxhall.  He  remained  a 
favourite  singer  there  until  the  winter  of  1781. 
He  composed,  and  in  1772  published  in  a  volume, 
'The  New  Songs  in  the  Pantomime  of  The 
Witches ;  the  celebrated  Epilogue  in  the  Comedy 
of  Twelfth  Night;  a  Song  in  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona;  and  two  favourite  Ballads 
sung  by  Mr.  Vernon  at  Vauxhall.'  He  died  at 
South  Lambeth,  March  19,  1782.  His  wife, 
as  'Mrs.  Vernon,'  was  singing  at  Drury  Lane 
in  'Thomas  and  Sally,'  in  1760,  and  a  few  years 
later,  in  other  Druiy  Lane  operas,  including 


'Midas,'    1764,   as    'Miss   Poitier.'     w.   h.  h.; 
revised  by  f.  k. 

VilRON,  Louis  Dbsire,  bom  in  Paris,  April 
5,  1798,  died  there  Sept.  27,  1867;  the  son  of 
'  a  stationer,  studied  medicine  on  leaving  school, 
and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1823.  He  had 
been  intimate  with  the  chemist  Regnauld,  and 
on  his  death  bought  the  patent  of  his  'P&te 
Regnauld,'  and  made  a  fortune.  In  1828  he 
gave  up  doctoring,  and  took  to  writing  for  the 
press.  In  1829  he  founded  the  Revue  de  Paris, 
and  became  a  personage  of  importance.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  he  gave  up  journalism, 
and  became  (March  2,  1831)  director  of  the 
Op^ra  for  five  years,  with  a  subsidy  of  810,000 
francs  for  the  first  year,  760,000  francs  for 
the  second,  and  710,000  francs  (respectivdy 
£32,500,  £30,500,  and  £28,500)  for  the  last 
three.  Thus  at  his  ease  in  money  matters, 
with  an  excellent  body  of  artists,  and  an  able 
coadjutor  in  Edmond  Duponchel  (bom  1795, 
died  1868),  who  looked  after  the  m%9e-enr-9cine, 
his  usual  luck  did  not  fail  him,  for  the  first 
work  he  produced  was  'Robert  le  Diable'  (Nov. 
21,  1831).  The  success  of  Meyerbeer's  first 
masterpiece  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  the  manager  of  the  Op6ra  exacted 
from  the  composer  a  large  sum  in  consideration 
of  the  expenses  of  mounting  the  opera.  With 
much  energy  and  tact  V^ron  at  once  set  to 
work  to  vary  and  renew  the  repertoire,  as  the 
following  list  of  the  works  produced  for  the 
first  time  under  his  administration  will  show :  — 
In  1832  'La  Sylphide,'  with  Taglioni;  the 
opdra-ballet  'LaTentation,'  with  a  very  original 
march-past  of  demons ;  Auber's  opera 'Le  Ser- 
ment,'  of  which  all  that  remains  is  the  lively 
overture,  and  a  coquettish  air  sung  to  perfection 
by  Mme.  Damoreau;  and  'Nathalie,'  a  ballet 
for  Taglioni.  In  1833  'Gustave  III.,'  with  its 
masked  ball ;  Cherubini's  last  opera '  Ali  Baba' ; 
and  'La  Revolt  au  S6rail,'  a  smart  and  witty 
ballet.  In  1834 'Don Juan' ;  and 'LaTemp^te,' 
in  which  Fanny  Elssler  made  her  d^but.  And 
finaUy,  Feb.  23,  1835,  'La  Juive,'  with  Falcon, 
Nourrit,  and  Levasseur  —  his  greatest  success 
after  'Robert,'  and  a  greater  aid  to  his  reputa- 
tion than  any  other  work.  Content  with  his 
enormous  gains,  and  unwiUing  to  risk  losing 
them.  Dr.  V^ron  relinquished  his  licence  to 
Duponchel,  and  took  to  politics.  Failing  to 
secure  his  election  as  a  Deputy  in  1838  he 
returned  to  journalism,  and  became  in  turn 
manager,  editor,  and  sole  proprietor  (1844)  of 
the  ConstUutionnd.  This  is  not  the  place  in 
which  to  dilate  on  the  important  part  played 
by  this  paper  till  Dr.  V^ron  gave  it  up  in  1862, 
but  it  admirably  served  the  interests  of  its  pro- 
prietor, who  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the 
Corps  L^gislatif .  While  attending  the  Chamber 
he  found  time  to  write  his  own  life  under  the 
title  of  Mimoiree  (Tun  Bourgeois  de  Paris  (Paris, 
1854,  6  vols.  8vo),  which  obtained  a  suecis  de 
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cunostU,  and  encouraged  its  author  to  further 
works:  Cinq  cent  mille  francs  de  rente  (1855,  2 
vob.  8vo),  a  novel  of  manners;  a  sequel  to  the 
Mimoirea  (1856);  a  political  treatise,  QiuUre 
dans  e  rigne.  Oil  aUons^nauat  (1857);  and, 
finally,  one  coming  more  within  the  scope  of 
this  Dictionary,  Les  Th6dires  de  Paris  (from 
1806  to  1860)  (1860,  8vo).  These  books  are 
all  forgotten,  but  'Mimi  V^ron'  (his  nickname 
at  the  Op^ra  baUs),  the  man  of  business  and 
purveyor  of  pleasures  under  Louis  Philippe, 
was  a  characteristic  personage  in  his  day,  and 
a  typical  'Bourgeois  de  Paris/  both  in  his 
industry  and  his  vanity.  a.  c. 

VERSCHIEBUNG  (Germ.  literaUy  sfuning 
aside).  The  mechanism  acted  upon  by  the  left 
pedal  of  the  pianoforte,  by  means  of  which  the 
hanmiers  are  shifted  slightly  to  the  right,  so  as 
to  strike  one  or  two  strings  instead  of  three, 
thus  producing  a  weaker  tone  of  a  peculiarly 
delicate  quality.  The  word  is  employed  in 
pianoforte  music  to  indicate  the  use  of  this 
pedal;  thus  the  directions  mit  Versehiebung, 
<^ne  Verschidmngf  are  synonymous  with  the 
Italian  ad  una  corda,  a  ire  cards,  [See  Pedals  ; 
SoBOiNi;  Una  Gorda.]  A  charming  efiFect  is 
obtained  by  Schumann  in  the  slow  movement 
of  his  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin  in  D  minor, 
op.  121,  where  he  makes  the  piano  play  mil 
Verschitbung,  accompanied  by  the  violin  am 
8teg,  that  is,  dose  to  the  bridge,  thus  producing 
a  veUed  quality  of  sound  which  suits  admirably 
with  the  refined  tone  of  the  pianoforte,     f.  t. 

VERSCHWORENEN,  DIE  (t.c.  The  Con- 
spirators) —  a  one-act  play,  with  dialogue, 
adapted  by  Castelli  from  the  French,  and 
composed  by  Schubert.  The  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum  has  the  date  April  1823  at  the  end. 
The  title  was  changed  by  the  licensers  to  the 
leas  suggestive  one  of  'Der  hausliche  Elrieg' 
(t.e.  The  Domestic  Struggle),  but  the  piece  was 
not  adopted  by  the  management,  and  remained 
unperformed  till  March  1,  1861,  when  Herbeck 
produced  it  at  a  Musikverein  concert.  It  was 
brought  out  on  the  stage  at  Frankfort,  August 
29,  1861 ;  in  Paris,  as  'La  Croisade  des  Dames,' 
Feb.  3,  1868;  at  a  Crystal  Palace  Concert 
('The  Conspirators'),  March  2,  1872.         o. 

VERSE.  A  term  used  in  church  music  to 
signify  that  an  anthem  or  service  contains 
portions  for  voices  soli  —  duets,  trios,  etc.  The 
origin  of  the  term  is  obscure;  but  the  term 
'versus'  was  used  by  F.  Corteccia  in  1570,  in 
his  'Responsoria,'  and  in  1610  in  an  edition 
of  Bkudus  Ammon's  'Sacrae  Cantiones,'  and  it  is 
possible  that  it  arose  from  a  colloquial  expression 
that  certain  services  or  anthems  contained  verses 
(t.«.  portions  of  canticles  or  of  Scripture)  to  be 
sung  by  soloists.  A  verse-service  or  verse- 
anthem  sometimes  includes  portions  set  for  a 
voice  solo.  When  one  voice  maintains  the 
chief  part  of  an  anthem  it  is  described  as  a 
'Solo-«nthem'  :  but  the  expression  soloHservice 


is  rarely  Tised.  Some  writers  only  employ  the 
tenn  veise-anthem  when  an  anthem  commences 
with  voices  soli.  An  anthem  which  com- 
mences with  a  chorus  foUowed  by  parts  for 
soli  voices  is  tamed  'full  with  verse.'    J.  s. 

VERSICLE  (Lat.  Versicidum),  A  short 
sentence,  in  the  offices  of  the  Church,  followed 
by  an  appropriate  Response ;  as  — '  ^.  Domine, 
in  adjutorium  meum  intends  ^  Domine,  ad 
adjuvandum  me  festina.'  *y.  O  God,  niake 
speed  to  save  us.  ^.  O  Loid,  make  haste  to 
help  us.' 

The  Versides  —  or  rather  the  Responses 
which  follow  them  —  from  the  Office  of  Vespers 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  Services  have  been 
harmonised  by  Vittoria,  G.  B.  Rossi,  and  other 
composers;  but  none  of  them  will  bear  any 
comparison  with  the  matchless  English  Re- 
sponses, in  all  probability  set  originally  to  the 
old  Latin  words  by  our  own  Tallis,  whose 
solenm  harmonies  have  never  been  approached 
in  this  particular  fonn  of  music.  Some  very 
fine  Responses  by  Byrd  and  other  English 
composers  will  be  fouxid,  in  company  with  old 
versions  of  those  of  Tallis,  in  Jebb's  Choral 
Responses.  w.  s.  r. 

VERSTOVSKY,  Alexis  Nicholaevich, 
probably  the  most  gifted  of  Glinka's  predeces- 
sors, was  bom  at  his  father's  manorial  mansion 
in  the  Government  of  Tambov,  Feb.  18  (March 
1),  1799.  He  was  educated  at  the  Institute  of 
CSvil  Engineers  in  St.  Petersbuiig,  but  managed 
to  work  fairly  steadily  at  music  while  carrying  on 
his  studies  there.  His  masters  for  the  piano- 
forte were  Field  and  Steibelt;  the  violin  he 
learnt  from  Bohm,  winging  from  Tarquini,  and 
theory  from  Brandt  and  Tseiner.  Yet  with  all 
these  advantages  Verstovsky  remained,  like  his 
contemporary  Alabiev,  merely  an  accomplished 
amateur  as  regards  the  technique  of  the  art. 
At  nineteen  he  composed  his  first  vaudeville, 
and  his  pleasing,  tuneful  music  soon  became  the 
fashion  and  wajs  much  imitated  by  other  less 
talented  composers.  In  1824  he  was  appointed 
Inspector  of  the  Imperial  Opera,  Moscow,  and 
in  1842  he  married  a  Russian  actress,  very  famous 
in  her  day,  Nadejda  Repin,  who  left  the  stage 
soon  after  her  marriage.  Between  1825  and 
1832  Verstovsky  wrote  the  music  for  a  number 
of  typical  vaudevilles.  In  1828  he  tried  his 
hand  for  the  first  time  at  opera  and  produced 
'Pan  Tvardovsky'  with  considerable  success. 
He  followed  this  up  by  five  more  operas: 
'Vadim'  (1832),  'Askold's  Tomb'  (1835), 
'Home-sickness'  (1835),  'The  Boundary  HUls' 
(1841),  and  'Gromoboi'  (1845).  Of  aU  these 
works  'Askold's  Tomb'  was  the  most  deservedly 
popular.  At  this  time  Russian  society  so 
ardently  desired  the  regeneration  of  national 
music  that  it  was  easily  persuaded  to  believe 
that  a  truly  representative  composer  had  arisen 
in  the  person  of  Verstovsky.  In  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  its  existence  'Askold's  Tomb' 
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was  given  four  hundred  times  in  Moscow,  and 
readied  its  two  hundredth  perfonnance  in  St. 
Petersbuig.  It  has  never  completely  passed  out 
of  the  repertory  of  national  opera,  and  was  re- 
vived with  some  success  by  the  Private  Opera 
Company  of  Moscow  in  1897.  It  is  not  grand 
opera,  the  music  being  interspersed  with  spoken 
dialogue,  and  the  style  throughout,  with  its 
mixture  of  half  gipsy,  half  street  melodies,  b 
exceedingly  patchy.  In  the  episodes  which 
deal  with  the  supernatural  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  influence  of  Weber.  The  orchestration  is 
very  elementary.  Yet,  with  all  its  weaknesses, 
'Askold's  Tomb'  contains  melody  which  must 
have  seemed  fresh,  and  even  original,  at  the 
time  it  was  written,  and  touches  of  humour 
which  show  its  composer  to  have  been  the  true 
forerunner  of  Dargomijsky  and  Moussorgsky. 
To  hail  him  as  the  founder  of  national  opera 
was  somewhat  premature.  Russian  music,  like 
Russian  literature  at  that  period,  was  still  de- 
stined to  move  a  few  years  longer  in  groove  of 
routine  and  imitation,  before  Glinka  appeared 
with  his  higher  ideals  to  lift  national  opera 
above  the  superficial  conception  of  it  which 
we  find  in  Verstovsky  and  his  predecessors. 
Besides  six  operas  and  twenty-two  vaudevilles, 
Verstovsky  wrote  several  dramatic  scenas,  melo- 
dramas, and  cantatas.  Of  his  twenty-nine  songs 
the  most  famous  is  his  setting  of  Poushkin's 
Byronic  poem  'The  Black  Shawl.'  He  died 
in  Moscow  on  Nov.  5  (17),  1862.  R.  n. 

VERTICAL  (or  PERPENDICJULAR)  and 
HORIZONTAL  METHODS  OF  COMPOSI- 
TION. Two  highly  characteristic  and  expres- 
sive terms,  used  by  modem  critics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  the  method  of  writing 
cultivated  by  modem  composers  from  that  prac- 
tised by  the  older  Polyphonists. 

The  modem  composer  constructs  his  passages, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  a  succession  of  funda- 
mental or  inverted  chords,  each  of  which  is 
built  perpendicularly  upwards,  from  the  bass 
note  which  forms  its  harmonic  support. 

The  Polyphonic  composer,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinking  but  little  of  the  harmonies  upon  which 
his  passages  are  based,  forms  them  by  weaving 
together,  horizontally,  two  or  more  melodies, 
arranged  in  contrapuntal  form  —  that  is  to  say, 
in  obedience  to  a  code  of  laws  which  simply 
provides  for  the  simultaneous  progression  of  the 
parts,  with  the  certainty  that,  if  they  are 
artistically  woven  together,  the  resulting  har- 
mony cannot  fail  to  be  pure  and  correct,  w.  s.  r. 

VERT-VERT.  Comic  opera  in  three  acts; 
words  by  Meilhao  and  Nuitter,  music  by  Of- 
fenbach. Produced  at  the  Op6rarOomique, 
March  10, 1869.  G. 

VERVE,  a  French  word  adopted  as  the  equi- 
valentof  spirit  or  inspiration  in  performance,  g. 

VESPERALE  —  the  Vesperal.  This  Lathi 
Service-book,  strictly  speaking,  need  not  contain 
more  than  the  single  servioe  of  Vespera  or  Even- 


song; but  In  practice  it  as  a  rule  contains 
besides  this  (and  the  music  belonging  to  it) 
the  service  of  Compline,  and  may  even  include 
parts  of  the  Lesser  Hours  as  well  of  Prime,  Terce, 
Sext,  and  None,  and  even  of  Lauds  and  Mattins 
for  special  occasions.  The  best  editions  of  the 
musical  Vesperal  are  those  edited  by  the  Bene- 
dictines of  Solesmes,  now  (1909)  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  w.  H.  F. 

VESPERS  (Lat.  Officium  Vesperarum,  Fe«- 
perae,  OrcUio  vespertinaf  Ad  Veaperas).  The 
last  but  one  and  most  important  of  the  'Horae 
Diumae'  or '  Day  hours,'  in  the  Antiphonarium. 

The  Office  begins  with  the  Verside  and  Re- 
sponse, 'Deus  in  adjutorium,'  followed  by  five 
Psalms.  On  Sundays  these  are  usually  Pss. 
cix.,  ex.,  cxi.,  cxii.,  cxiii.  (corresponding  to 
Pss.  cx.-cxiv.  in  the  Ehiglish  Prayer-Book  ver- 
sion); on  other  da3rs  they  vary.  Each  Psalm 
is  sung  with  a  proper  Antiphon,  which  on 
certain  Festivals  is  doubled  —  i.e.  sung  entire, 
both  before  and  after  the  Psalms.  On  Ferial 
days  the  first  two  or  three  words  only  of  the 
Antiphon  are  sung  before  the  Psalm,  and  the 
entire  Antiphon  after  it.  The  Psalms  are 
followed  by  the  Capitulum;  and  this  by  a 
Hymn,  which  varies  according  to  the  Festival 
or  the  day  of  the  week.  After  this 'Magnificat' 
is  sung  with  a  special  Antiphon.  Then  follows 
the  Prayer  (or  Collect)  for  the  day;  succeeded 
by  the  proper  Conmiemorations.  Should  Ck>m- 
pline  follow,  the  Office  of  Vespers  ends  here. 
If  not,  the  Commemorations  are  followed  by 
one  of  the  'Antiphons  of  Our  Lady,'  wiUi 
which  the  Office  concludes.  [It  should  be  noted 
that  the  structure  of  Vespers  in  the  Benedictine 
Office  differs  from  the  secular  Office  described 
above,  though  it  follows  the  same  general  line. 

The  music  sung  at  Vespers,  though  in  itself 
far  less  considerable  than  the  music  of  Mattins, 
has  through  force  of  circumstances  become  more 
elaborated  than  the  music  used  at  any  other 
of  the  Hours.  The  plain-song  is  foimd  in  the 
Vesperal  [see  Vesperale],  but  this  service  is  the 
chief  opportunity  for  introducing  into  the  Hour 
Services  other  music  than  the  plain-song.  The 
Psalmody,  for  example,  is  often  treated  in  Faux 
Bourdon.]  Many  such  settings  by/ the  great 
composers  are  still  extant.  Proske  has  included 
some  by  B.  Nanini,  F.  Anerio,  and  others,  in 
vol.  ill.  of  his  Muaica  Divina;  and  a  copy  of 
a  BfS.  collection,  entitled  'Studij  di  Palestrina,' 
will  be  foimd  among  the  Bumey  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museimi.  Proske  has  also  printed  a 
very  fine  setting  of  the  opening  Verside  and 
Response,  by  Vittoria;  and  Ambros  another, 
by  G.  B.  Rossi,  first  printed  in  1618. 

Polyphonic  Magnificats  are  necessarily  very 
elaborate;  for  during  the  Canticle  the  High 
Altar  is  incensed,  and  sometimes  the  Altar  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  also  —  a  ceremony  which  often 
occupies  a  oonislderable  time.  [See  Magnificat. ] 

The  hymns  for  the  various  seasons  have  also 
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been  frequently  set,  in  very  elaborate  foim,  by 
the  Polyphonio  compoaera ;  Palestrina's '  Uymni 
totius  anni'  is  a  complete  collection,  of  unap- 
proachable beauty.  Some  fine  isolated  speci- 
mens will  also  be  foimd  among  the  works  of  Tallis, 
B3rrd,  and  other  composers  of  the  Englbh 
School ;  and  Proske  has  published  many  interest- 
ing examples,  collected  from  various  sources. 
The  four  'Antiphons  of  Our  Lady'  —  Alma  Re- 
dempioria,  Ave  Regina,  Regina  Codi,  and  Salve 
Regina  —  have  been  treated  by  many  good 
writers,  including  Palestiina,  Anerio,  and  O. 
Lasso,  in  the  form  of  highly  developed  Motets. 
w.  8.  R.;  with  addition  in  square  brackets 
by  w.  H.  F. 

VESPRI   SICILLANI.     [See  Vepbes  Sici- 

UENNE8,  LE8.] 

VESQUE  VON  PUTTLINGEN,  Johann, 
bom  of  a  noble  family  of  Belgian  origin,  July 
23,  1803,  at  Opole,  the  residence  of  Prince 
Alexander  Lubomirski.  His  parents  went  to 
live  in  Vienna  in  1804,  and  at  twelve  years 
old  he  was  sent  to  the  Lowenbiixgische  Convict 
there  for  about  a  year.  He  began  his  musical 
studies  in  1816,  learning  successively  from 
Leidesdorf,  Moscheles,  and  Worzischek.  In 
1822  he  went  to  the  University  of  Vienna  in 
order  to  study  for  the  civil  service,  which  he 
entered  in  1827.  As  early  as  1830  he  com- 
pleted an  opera,  on  the  libretto  of  Rossini's 
'Donna  del  Lago,'  which  was  performed  by 
amateurs  in  a  private  house.  In  1833  he 
studied  counterpoint,  etc.,  with  Sechter,  and 
in  Oct.  1838  a  two-act  opera,  'Turandot,'  was 
given  with  success  at  the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre. 
In  this  and  his  other  musical  compositions  he 
adopted  the  pseudonjrm  of  'J.  Hoven.'  Two 
years  later  a  third  opera,  'Jeanne  d'Arc,'  in 
three  acts,  was  given  in  Vienna.  The  work 
was  considered  worthy  of  being  performed  at 
Dresden  in  1845,  with  Johanna  Wagner  in  the 
principal  part.  His  other  operas  are  'Der 
Liebeszauber,' four  acts,  1845;  'Ein  Abenteuer 
Carl  des  II.,'  one  act,  1850;  'Burg  Thayer,' 
three  acts,  apparently  not  performed;  'Der 
lustige  Rath,'  two  acts,  1852,  produced  at 
Weimar  by  Liszt;  'Lips  Tellian,'  one  act,  1854. 
In  1872  he  retired  from  the  civil  service,  and 
in  1879  received  the  title  of  'Geheimrath.'  He 
died  at  Vienna,  Oct.  29,  1883.  He  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  nearly  all  the  musicians  of 
his  time;  he  corresponded  with  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished men.  His  compositions  of  various 
kinds  reach  the  opus-number  58,  besides  two 
masses,  and  other  works  impublished.  He  also 
published  a  book  on  Daa  musikaliache  Autcrrecht. 
The  above  infonnation  is  obtained  from  a  sketch 
of  hU  Ufe  published  by  Holder  of  Vienna,  1887, 
bearing  no  author's  name.  m. 

VEST  ALE,  LA.  Lyric  tragedy  in  three  acts ; 
words  by  Jouy,  music  by  Spontinl.  Produced 
at  the  Grand  Opdra,  Paris,  Dec.  15, 1807.     g. 


VESTRIS,    Lucia    Elizabbtth,!    or    Eliza 
LucT,'  bom  either  Jan.  3  or  March  2,  1797, 
in  London,  daughter  of  Gaetano  Stefano  Barto- 
lozzi,  and  grand-daughter  of  Francesco  Barto- 
lozzi,  the  celebrated   engraver.     On  Jan.  28, 
1813,  she  married  Armand  Vestris,  dancer  and 
ballet-master  at  the  King's  Theatre,  and  grand- 
son of  Gaetan  Vestris.     [See  Ballet,  vol.  i.  p. 
176.]    It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  benefit 
at  that  theatre  (July  20,  1815)  that  his  wife, 
having   received   instruction   in  singing  from 
Corri,  made  her  first  appearance  in  -public  as 
Proserphie  hi  Whiter's  '  II  Ratto  di  Proserpina.' 
Her  success  that  season  was  great,  in  spite  of  her 
then  limited  ideas  of  acting  and  want  of  vocal 
cultivation.     She  reappeared  in  1816  in  Win- 
ter's 'Proserpina'  and  'Zaira,'  Martini's  'Cosa 
Rara,'  and  Mozart's  'Coslfan  Tutte'  and  'Nozze' 
(Stisanna),  but  with  less  success,  her  faults  be- 
coming more  manifest  with  familiarity.     In  the 
winter  she  appeared  at  the  Italian  Opera,  Paris, 
and  at  various  theatres  there,   including  the 
Fran9ais,   where  she  played  Camille  in  'Les 
Horaces,'  with  Talma  as  Horace.     About  this 
time  Vestris  deserted  her.     (He  died  in  1825.) 
On  Feb.  19,  1820,  she  made  her  d6but  at  Drury 
Lane  as  Lilla  in  'The  Siege  of  Belgrade' ;  made 
an  immediate  success  in  that  and  in  Adela 
('The  Haimted  Tower'),  Artaxerxes,  Macheath, 
and  'Giovanni  in  London,'  and  remained  for 
many  years  a  favourite  at  the  patent  theatres, 
not  only  in  opera,  but  in  musical  farces  and 
comedies.     In  certain  of  these  she  introduced 
well-known  songs  —  'Cherry  ripe,'  'I've  been 
roaming,'  'Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone,'  and 
others,  which  gained  their  popularity  at  the 
outset  through  her  very  popular  ballad  singing. 
During  her  engagements  with  ElUston,  Charles 
Kemble,   etc.,   with  their  permission  she  re- 
appeared at  the  King's  Theatre,  and  played  in 
Rossini's  operas  on  their  production  in  England, 
viz.  as  Pippo  (in  'La  Gazza'),  March  10,  1821; 
Malcolm  Grseme  (in '  Donna  del  Lago '),  Feb.  18, 
1823;  Zamira  (in '  Ricardo  e  Zoraide '),  June  5, 
1823;     Edoardo    (in    'Matilde    di    Shabran'), 
July  3,  1823;   Emma  (in  'Zehnira'),  at  Mme. 
Colbran-Rosshii's  d^but,  Jan.  24,   1824;    and 
Arsace,  with  Pasta  as  Semiramide,  July  15, 
1824.     She  played  there  also  in  1825,  and  on 
April  12,  1826,  she  played  Fatima  on  the  pro- 
duction of  'Oberon.'     In  1827  she  appeared  in 
English  at  Covent  Garden,  as  George  Brown  in 
'The  White  Maid'  ('La  Dame  Blanche'),  Jan. 
2,  a  part  played  in  Paris  by  the  tenor  Ponchard, 
and  Blonde  in  'The  Seraglio,'  a  mutilated  ver- 
sion of  Mozart's  '  Entf Qhrung,'  Nov.  24.     With 
her  subsequent  career  as  manager  of  the  Olympic, 
Covent  Garden,  and  Lyceiun,  we  cannot  deal, 
save  to  mention  that  during  her  tenancy  of 
Covent  Garden,  in  conjunction  with  Charles 
Mathews,  the  yoimger  (whom  she  married  July 
18,  1838),  opera  was  occasionally  performed, 
>  BeKl8terotd6atti&      •  Signature  at  aeooiul  maniacs. 
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viz.  'Artaxerxes/  'Gomus/  etc.,  ESnglish  ver- 
sions of  Norma,'  '  Elena  diFeltre'  (Mercadante), 
and  <  Figaro/  with  Miss  KemUe,  Miss  Rainforth, 
etc.,  and  with  Benedict  as  conductor.  In  '  Fig- 
aro' she  played  Cherubino,  but  resigned '  Voi  che 
sapete'  to  Miss  Kembie.  She  had  appeared  in 
Dublin  in  1824,  1831,  1836,  1841,  1843,  and 
1845;  and  took  a  farewell  benefit  there  in  1847. 
She  died  at  Fulham,  August  8,  1856,  and  was 
buried  at  Kensal  Green. 

'As  a  girl  she  was  extremely  bewitching,  if 
not  faultlessly  beautiful  —  endowed  with  one  of 
the  most  musical,  easy,  rich  contralto  voices  ever 
bestowed  on  a  singer,  and  retaining  its  charm 
to  the  last  —  full  of  taste  and  fancy  for  all  that 
was  luxurious,  but  either  not  willing,  or  not  able 
to  learn,  beyond  a  certain  depth.'  (AthenoBum, 
August  17,  1856.)  At  the  Italian  Opera,  says 
Chorley  (Musical  Recollections),  'if  she  had 
possessed  musical  patience  and  energy,  she 
might  have  queened  it,  because  she  possessed 
(half  Italian  by  birth)  one  of  the  most  luscious 
of  low  voices,  great  personal  beauty,  an  almost 
faultless  figure,  which  she  adorned  with  con- 
stmmiate  art,  and  no  common  stage  address. 
But  a  less  arduous  career  pleased  her  better; 
so  she  could  not  —  or  perhaps  would  not  —  re- 
main on  the  Italian  stage.'  a.  c. 

VETTER  MICHEL.    See  Robalta. 

VIADANA.  [From  the  place  of  his  birth, 
LoDovico  Grobsi  took  this  name.  He  was 
bom  about  1564,  was  (according  to  Parazzi's 
monograph,  1876)  a  pupil  of  Costanzo  Porta, 
in  1594  was  maestro  in  the  cathedral  of  Mantua, 
an  office  he  retained  for  fifteen  years,  visiting 
Venice  and  Rome  during  that  period.  In  1596 
he  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  and  in  1609 
was  appointed  maestro  at  Ck)ncordia,  whence  in 
1612  he  went  to  the  cathedral  at  Fano.  From 
1615  he  lived  at  Piacenza,  and  died  in  the 
Franciscan  convent  at  Gualtieri  on  the  Po, 
May  2,  1645.  Qttdlen^Lexikonf  etc.]  He  com- 
posed and  published  a  number  of  volumes  of 
canzonets  (1590,  1594),  madrigals  (1591  and 
1593),  psalms  (1595,  1604,  1612),  canticles, 
and  masses  (1596,  etc.);  but  the  work  upon 
which  his  historical  significance  rests  is  a  collec- 
tion of  'Cento  concert!  ecclesiastici  a  1,  a  2, 
a  3,  e  a  4,  voci,  con  il  basso  continuo  per  sonar 
nell'  organo.  Nova  inventione  commoda  per 
ogni  sorte  di  cantor!  e  per  gli  oiiganisti,'  Venice, 
1602,  in  five  volumes.  In  consequence  of  this 
publication  Viadana  has  been  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  inventor  of  the  (unfigured)  basso 
continuo  to  accompany  the  voice  on  an  instru- 
ment —  a  judgment  expressed,  but,  as  Ambros ' 
thinks,  unfairly,  in  the  remark  of  a  contempo- 
rary, Praetorius.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  basso  con^ 
tinuo  had  been  employed  in  the  accompaniment 
of  recitative  some  years  earlier  by  Caccini  and 
Peri  and  others  before  them.  Viadana,  however, 
was  the  first  thus  to  accompany  solemn  churoh- 

1  OtidadiU  der  MvtUt,  voL  Iv.  p.  248.  eta 


compositions,  and  therefore  the  first  to  use  the 
organ  for  the  purpose.  He  is  also  the  inventor 
of  the  name  basso  continuo.  Nor  had  any  one 
previously  thought  of  writing  pieces  for  a  solo 
voice,  or  for  two  or  three  voices,  expressly  with 
the  object  of  their  being  accompanied  by  a 
thorough-baas.'  The  way  thus  opened  by 
Viadana  enabled  him  to  employ  a  freer  and 
lighter  style  than  his  contemporaries  of  the 
Roman  school.  Building  up  his  compositions 
(in  his  'Cento  ooncerti')  from  the  baas  instead 
of  from  a  cantus  finnus,  he  succeeded  in  creating 
real  self-contained  melodies;  and  if  he  cannot 
be  justly  r^arded  as  the  inventor  of  the  notion 
of  btisso  continuo,  he  at  least  was  led  by  it  to  a 
not  far-off  view  of  the  modem  principle  of 
melodic,  as  opposed  to  contrapuntal  composi- 
tion. [See  the  QueUen-LexHum  for  list  of 
works.]  B.  L..  p. 

VIAGGIO  A  REIMS,  XL,  ossia  l'alderoo 
DEL  oioLio  d'ora.  Opera  in  one  act;  words 
by  Balocchi,  music  by  Rossini.  Produced,  with 
a  wonderful  cast,  at  the  Th^tre  Italien  at  Paris, 
Jime  19,  1825,  as  part  of  the  festivities  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  X.  The  music  was  after- 
wards adapted  to  the  new  libretto  of  'Le  Comte 
Ory,'  and  produced  at  the  Grand  Op6ra,  August 
20,  1828.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  571;  vol.  iv.  pp. 
157-58.]  o. 

VIANESI,  AuouBTB  Chablbb  LBonard 
Fban^is,  bom  at  Leghom,  Nov.  2,  1837, 
naturalised  a  Frenchman  in  1885,  had  been  for 
many  years  the  conductor  of  various  Italian 
opera  companies  before  finally  becoming  first 
conductor  at  the  Op6ra  in  Paris.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  musician,  and  was  taught  music  by  the 
advice  of  Pacini  and  Dohler,  and  became  a 
chorus  master  in  Italy.  In  1857  he  came  to 
Paris  furnished  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Rossini  from  Pasta,  and  in  Paris  he  completed 
his  musical  education.  In  1859  he  was  called 
to  London  to  conduct  the  orchestra  at  Drury 
Lane.  He  then  went  to  New  York,  and  was 
afterwards  engaged  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  at 
Moscow.  He  made  a  short  stay  in  St.  Petons- 
burg,  and  then  for  twelve  years  conducted  the 
Italian  opera  at  Covent  Crarden.  Besides  this 
he  has  wielded  his  b4ton  in  many  other  towns, 
as  Vienna,  Trieste,  Barcelona,  ICadrid,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Glasgow,  DuUin,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  etc.  He  had  a  talent  for  con- 
ducting those  Italian  opera  companies  which 
are  got  together  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  where 
the  singers  have  neither  time  to  rehearse  nor  to 
become  acquainted  with  cc^h  other's  methods. 
On  July,  1,  1887,  M.  Vianesi,  who  was  natural- 
ised just  in  time,  was  chosen  by  the  directors 
of  the  Op^ra  to  replace  Alteb  as  conductor.  [In 
1892  and  1893  he  conducted  opera  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  died  in  the  former 
city,  Nov.  11,  1908.]  a.  j. 

VIARD-LOUIS,  Jenny,  n^  Martin,  bom 

•  See  on  the  whole  queeUon  F6tla  toL  vltL  pp.  3S4fr-S37a. 
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September  20,  1831,  at  Garcaasoime.  She 
learned  the  piano  firat  at  the  Oonservatoire, 
Paris,  where  she  obtained  the  first  prise,  and 
afterwards  from  Madame  Pleyel.  In  1853  she 
married  Nicolas  Louis,  composer,  and  after  his 
death  in  1857  devoted  herself  to  a  complete  study 
of  the  great  masters.  In  1850  she  married 
M.  Viard,  a  merchant  of  Paris,  and  in  1864-65 
undertook  a  tour  through  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, where  her  performance  of  Beethoven's 
works  obtained  the  approval  of  various  good 
judges,  contemporaries  of  the  great  composer. 
On  returning  to  Paris  she  gave  concerts,  at 
which  the  chamber  music  of  Brahms  and  Raff 
was  first  introduced  to  French  audiences.  In 
1874  a  reverse  of  fortune  obliged  her  to  come  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  and  on 
March  4,  1876,  she  made  her  first  appearance 
at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  in  Beethoven's  Choral 
Fantasia.  In  1878-70  she  gave  orchestral  con- 
<9erts,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  with  Weist-Hill  as 
conductor,  in  which  she  played  various  pieces, 
classical  and  modem,  including  for  the  first 
time  in  public  a  MS.  Fantasia  of  Cherubini's. 
She  was  compelled  to  abandon  this  enterprise, 
and  devote  herself  solely  to  teaching;  but  from 
1883  she  gave  various  concerts  devoted  to  the 
chamber  music  of  Beethoven  for  piano,  alone 
or  in  combination  with  other  instruments. 
Mme.  Viard-Louis  published  a  work  entitled 
Muaie  and  the  Piano  (London,  Griffith  & 
Farran,  1884).  She  died  at  Auteuil,  Dec.  27, 
1003.  A.  c. 

VIARDOT-GARCIA,  Michelle  Ferdi- 
NANDE  Pauline,  a  great  lyric  actress  and 
singer,  younger  sister  of  Maria  Malibran,  is  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  Spanish  tenor  and 
teacher,  Manuel  del  Popolo  Garcia,  and  of  his 
wife,  Joaquina  Sitchez,  an  accomplished  actress. 
She  was  bom  in  Paris,  July  18,  1821,  and  re- 
ceived her  names  from  her  sponsors  Ferdinand 
Paer,  the  composer,  and  the  Princess  Pauline 
Galitsin.  Genius  was  Pauline  Garcia's  birth- 
right, and  she  grew  up  from  her  cradle  in  an 
atmosphere  of  art,  and  among  stirring  scenes  of 
adventure.  She  was  only  three  years  old  when 
her  father  took  his  family  to  England,  where 
his  daughter  Maria,  thirteen  years  older  than 
Pauline,  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage. 
His  children  were  with  him  during  the  journeys 
and  adventures  already  described,  and  Pauline 
has  never  forgotten  her  father  being  made  to 
sing  by  the  brigands.  [See  Garcia,  vol.  ii. 
p.  143.] 

The  child  showed  extraordinary  intelligence, 
with  a  marvellous  aptitude  for  learning  and 
retaining  everything.  At  that  time  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  determine  where  her  special 
genius  lay.  Hers  was  that  innate  force  which 
can  be  applied  at  will  in  any  direction.  She 
learned  languages  as  if  in  play.  Her  facility 
for  painting,  especially  portrait-painting,  was 
equally  great.    Her  earliest  pianoforte  lessons 


were  given  her  by  Marcos  Vega,  at  New  York, 
when  she  was  not  four  years  old.  At  eight, 
after  her  return  from  Mexico,  she  played  the 
accompaniments  for  her  father  at  his  singing- 
lessons,  'and  I  think,'  she  wrote  afterwards, 
'I  profited  by  the  lessons  even  more  than  the 
pupils  did.'  She  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Garcia's  method,  although  she  never  was  his 
pupil  in  the  \2sual  sense,  and  assures  us  that 
her  mother  was  her  'only  singing-master.' 
Her  father  worked  her  hard,  however,  as  he 
did  every  one.  In  his  drawing-room  operettas, 
oomp)06ed  for  his  pupils,  there  were  parts  for 
her,  'containing,'  she  says,  'things  more  difficult 
than  any  I  have  simg  since.  I  still  preserve 
them  as  precious  treasures.' 

The  piano  she  studied  for  many  years  with 
Mes^senbei^,  and  afterwards  with  Liszt;  counter- 
point and  composition  with  Reicha.  Her  in- 
dustry was  ceaseless.  After  the  death  of  her 
father  and  sister  she  lived  with  her  mother 
at  Brussels,  where,  in  1837,  she  made  her  first 
appearance  as  a  singer,  under  the  auspices  of 
De  B^riot.  She  afterwards  sang  for  him  on  a 
concert  tour,  and  in  1838  at  the  Th^Atre  de  la 
Renaissance  in  Paris,  at  a  concert,  where  her 
powers  of  execution  were  brilliantly  displayed 
in  a  'Cadence  du  Diable'  framed  on  the  'Trillo 
del  Diavolo '  of  Tartini.  On  May  0, 1830,  she  ap- 
peared at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  as  Desdemona 
in  'Otello,'  and  with  genuine  success,  which 
increased  at  each  performance.  A  certain  re- 
semblance to  her  sister  Malibran  in  voice  and 
style  won  the  favour  of  her  audience,  while 
critics  were  not  wanting  who  discerned  in  her, 
even  at  that  early  age,  an  originality  and  an 
intellectual  force  all  her  own.  Her  powers 
of  execution  were  astonishing,  and  with  the 
general  public  she  was  even  more  successful, 
at  that  time,  in  the  concert-room  than  on 
the  stage.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
she  was  engaged  for  the  Th^tre  Lyrique 
by  the  impresario  M.  Louis  Viardot,  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  and  critic,  founder  of  the 
Retme  Indipendante.  [He  died  May  5,  1883.] 
Here,  chiefly  in  the  operas  of  Rossini,  she 
shared  in  the  triumphs  of  Grisi,  Persiani, 
Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache.  With  these 
great  artists  she  held  her  own,  and  though  in 
many  ways  less  gifted  by  nature  than  they,  her 
talent  seemed  enhanced  rather  than  dimmed 
by  juxtaposition  with  theirs.  Her  face  lacked 
regularity  of  feature;  her  voice,  a  mezzo- 
soprano,  but  so  extended  by  art  as  to  compass 
more  than  three  octaves,  from  the  bass  C  to  F 
in  alt,  was  neither  equal  nor  always  beautiful 
in  tone.  It  had  probably  been  overworked  in 
youth:  although  expressive  it  was  thin  and 
sometimes  even  har^,  but  she  could  turn  her 
very  deficiencies  to  account.  Her  first  admirers 
were  among  the  intellectual  and  the  cultivated. 
The  public  took  longer  to  become  accustomed  to 
her  peculiarities,  but  always  ended  by  giving  in 
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its  allegiance.  For  men  and  woman  of  letters, 
artists,  etc.,  she  had  a  strong  fascination.  Her 
picturesque  weirdness  and  statuesque  grace,  her 
inventive  power  and  consummate  mastery  over 
all  the  resources  of  her  art,  nay,  her  voice 
and  face,  irregular,  but  fuU  of  contrast  and 
expression  —  all  these  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  formed  an  enaenMe  irresistible  in  its 
piquancy  and  originality.  'The  pale,  still,  — 
one  might  at  the  first  glance  say  lustreless 
countenance,  —  the  suave  and  unconstrained 
movements,  the  astonishing  freedom  from  every 
sort  of  affectation,  —  how  transfigured  and 
illumined  all  this  appears  when  she  is  carried 
away  by  her  genius  on  the  current  of  song!' 
writes  George  Sand;  and  Liszt,  'In  all  that 
concerns  method  and  execution,  feeling  and 
expression,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  name 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  with  that  of 'Mali- 
bran's  sister.  In  her,  virtuosity  serves  only  as 
a  means  of  expressing  the  idea,  the  thought, 
the  character  of  a  work  or  a  rdle.* 

In  1840  she  married  M.  Viardot,  who  resigned 
the  Opera  management,  and  accompanied  her 
to  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Russia,  and  EIngUmd. 
At  Berlin,  after  her  performance  of  Rahel,  in 
'La  Juive,'  one  of  her  greatest  parts,  she  was 
serenaded  by  the  whole  orchestra.  Here,  too, 
she  astounded  both  connoisseurs  and  public  by 
volunteering  at  a  moment's  notice  to  sing  the 
part  of  Isabelle  in '  Robert  le  Diable '  for  Fraulein 
Tuczek,  in  addition  to  her  own  part  of  Alice  —  a 
bold  attempt,  vindicated  by  its  brilliant  success. 

She  returned  to  Paris  in  1849  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Meyerbeer's  'Prophdte.'  She  had 
been  specially  chosen  by  the  composer  for  Fidds, 
and  to  her  help  and  suggestions  he  was  more 
indebted  than  is  generally  known.  She  was 
indeed,  as  Moscheles  wrote,  'the  life  and  soul 
of  the  opera,  which  owed  to  her  at  least  half  of 
its  great  success.'  She  played  Fidte  more  than 
200  times  in  all  the  chief  opera-houses  in  Europe, 
and  has  so  identified  herself  with  the  part  that 
her  successors  can  do  no  more  than  copy  her. 

From  1848  to  1858  she  appeared  every  year 
in  London.  [In  1851  she  created  the  title-part 
in  Gounod's  'Sapho.']  In  1859  M.  Carvalho, 
director  of  the  Th^tre  Lyrique,  revived  the 
'Orph6e'  of  Gluck,  which  had  not  been  heard 
for  thirty  years.  The  part  of  Orph6e,  restored 
(by  Berlioz)  from  a  high  tenor  to  the  contralto 
for  which  it  was  written,  was  taken  by  Mme 
Viardot,  who  achieved  in  it  a  triumph  perhaps 
unique.*  This  revival  was  foUcfwed  in  1861  by 
that  of  Gluck's  'Alceste'  at  the  Op^ra.  The 
music  of  this  —  as  Berlioz  calls  it  —  'wellnigh 
inaccessible  part,'  was  less  suited  than  that  of 
Orph^e  to  Mme.  Viardot's  voice,  but  it  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  her  achievements, 
and  a  worthy  crown  to  a  repertoire  which  had 

^^  *  The  reader  Is  ref  ored  to  Cboriey' s  Tkirtv  Yean'  Reeottec- 
ttoru  oftht  Opera  and  to  Berlloc'a  A  tmotn  aiantt,  for  detaUed 
deaonbtlonB  of  her  wondertul  performance,  whicb  was  re- 
peated oyer  140  tUneai 


included  Desdemona,  Cenerentola,  Rosona, 
Norma,  Arsaoe,  Camilla  ('Orazi'),  Amina, 
Romeo,  Lucia,  Maria  di  Rohan,  Ninette, 
Leonora  ('Favorita'),  Azucena,  Donna  Anna, 
Zerlina,  Bahel,  Iphig^nie,  Alice,  Isabelle,  Valen- 
tine, Fid^,  and  Orph^. 

In  1863  Mme.  Viardot  fixed  her  abode  at 
Baden,  and  has  sung  no  more  at  the  Opera, 
though  she  has  appeared  at  concerts,  and  was 
heard  in  London  as  late  as  1870.  She  has 
composed  a  great  deal,  and  several  operettas, 
the  books  of  which  were  written  for  her  by 
Tuiigeniev,  were  represented  in  her  little  private 
theatre  by  her  pupils  and  her  children.  One 
of  these,  'Le  dernier  sorcier,'  translated  into 
German  by  Richard  Pohl  as  'Der  letzte  Zau- 
berer,'  was  performed  in  public  at  Weimar,  Carls- 
ruhe,  and  Riga.  In  1871  slie  was  obliged,  as  the 
wife  of  a  Frenchman,  to  leave  Germany,  and 
since  then  has  lived  in  Paris.  She  has  devoted 
much  time  to  teaching,  and  for  some  years 
was  professor  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire. 
Among  her  pupils  may  be  named  D^r^e 
Art6t,  Orgeni,  Marianne  Brandt,  and  Antoinette 
Sterling.  Mme.  Viardot  has  published  several 
collections  of  original  songs,  and  vocal  tran- 
scriptions of  some  of  Chopin's  Mazurkas,  made 
famous  by  her  own  singing  of  them  and  by 
that  of  Jenny  Lind.  Her  three  daughters  are 
all  clever  musicians.  [One,  Louise  Pauline 
Marie  Heritte-Viabdot,  bom  in  Paris, 
Dec.  14,  1841,  was  a  teacher  of  singing  suc- 
cessively in  the  Conservatorium  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Dr.  Hoch's  conservatorium  at  Frankfort 
and  at  Berlin.  Her  opera '  Lindoro '  was  given  at 
Weimar  in  1879,  a  cantata,  'Das  Bacchusfest' 
at  Stockholm  in  1880,  and  many  songs,  etc. 
have  been  published.]  Her  son,  Paui^  Viardot, 
a  pupil  of  Leonard,  bom  at  Courtavent,  July  20, 
1857,  has  appeared  with  success  in  London  and 
elsewhere  as  a  violinist.  He  has  conducted  at 
the  Grand  Op^ra  occasionally.  Mme.  Viardot 
is  still  the  centre  of  a  distinguished  circle  of 
friends,  by  whom  she  is  as  much  beloved  for 
her  virtues  as  admired  for  her  genius  and  her 
accomplishments.  Not  one  of  her  least  dis- 
tinctions is  that  Schumann  dedicated  to  her 
his  beautiful  Liederkreis,  op.  24.  [She  was 
the  first  interpreter  of  the  solo  part  in  Brahms's 
'Rhapsodic,'  op.  53.] 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  account  of  a  great 
artist  without  an  allusion  to  her  well-known 
collection  of  autographs,  which  among  other 
treasures  contained  the  original  score  of  'Don 
Giovanni'  (presented  by  her  to  the  Paris 
Conservatoire),  Bach's  cantata,  'Schmiicke 
dich,'  Mendelssohn's  42nd  Psalm,  a  scherzo 
by  Beethoven,  etc.  f.  a.  m. 

VIBRATO,  an  Italian  term  (past-participle 
of,  or  verb  adjective  derived  from,  vibraref  to  vi- 
brate),denoting  an  effect  something  akin  to  Trem- 
oiiO  (which  see),  yet  differing  essentially  from 
it,  used  in  musiccd  performance.    I.    In  vocal 
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music  its  mechsnism  is  an  alternate  partial  ex- 
tinction and  reenforcement  of  a  note,  producing 
almost  its  apparent  reiteration.  In  music  for 
bowed  instruments  it  is  identical  with  the  vocal 
'tremolo/  consisting  of  a  rapid  change  of  pitch 
brought  about  by  a  quick  oscillation  of  the 
hand  while  the  finger  is  stopping  a  note,  and 
producing  a  trembling  sound  or  thrill.  It  is 
strange  that  vibrato  on  the  bowed  instrument 
is  the  tremolo  on  the  voice,  while  the  tremolo 
in  instrumental  music  (the  rapid  reiteration  of 
the  same  note  by  up  and  down  bow)  more  nearly 
resembles  the  vocal  vibrato.  It  is  sometimes 
heard  on  the  flute  and  comet.  When  the 
vibrato  is  really  an  emotional  thrill  it  can  be 
highly  effective,  as  also  the  tremolo  in  extreme 
cases,  but  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  it 
degenerates  into  a  mannerism,  its  effect  is  either 
painful,  ridiculous,  or  nauseous,  entirely  op- 
posed to  good  taste  and  common  sense,  and  to 
be  severely  reprehended  in  all  students  whether 
of  vocal  or  instrumental  music.  Hard  and  fast 
lines  in  matters  of  expression  in  art  are  difficult, 
if  not  almost  impossible,  to  draw.  Cultivation 
of  taste,  observance  of  good  models,  and  espe- 
cially the  true  and  unbiassed  analysis  of  the 
human  feelings,  must  be  the  guides  as  to  how 
far  these  two  means  of  expression  are  to  be 
used.  R.  c.  D. 

II.  The  art  of  pulsating  a  note  by  a  throb- 
bing pressure  of  a  finger,  now  commonly  desig- 
nated 'Vibrato,'  or  'Tremolo,'  has  undoubtedly 
been  known  to  stringed-instrument  players  for 
over  three  centuries.  Its  origin  is  a  matter  for 
speculation,  although  Leopold  Mozart  {VioLin- 
9chtUe,  1756),  gracefully  disposed  of  the  question 
in  the  phrase  'Nature  herself  suggested  it  to 
man.'  Definitely  speaking,  we  can  trace  the 
use  of  the  'vibrato'  as  far  back  as  1636,  when 
Merseime  (Harmonie  Universellef  1636)  eulogises 
^Les  Sieurs  Bocan  Lazarin,'  and  others,  who 
played  with  a  tremblement  qui  raviaeerU  V  esprit. 
The  viol-players  of  Mersenne's  time  also  em- 
ployed the  vibrato  with  circumspection.  Chris- 
topher Simpson  (The  Division  Violist,  1659)  ad- 
vocates its  use  in  'any  movement  of  the  voice 
imitated  by  the  viol.'  Curiously  enough,  accord- 
ing to  J.  J.  Rousseau  (Diet,  de  Munque,  1748), 
the '  vibrato '  was  then  no  longer  in  use.  Accord- 
ing to  his  authority  the  'vibrato,'  then  known  as 
'tremolo,'  had  been  employed  by  stringed- 
instrument  players  in  imitation  of  the  'Tremble- 
ment de  rOrgue.'  Three  years  later  a  glimpse 
of  the  progress  of  the  'vibrato'  is  afforded  us 
by  Geminani  (The  Art  of  Violin  Playing,  1751), 
who  attempts  a  minute  description  of  the 
'  vibrato '  under  the  heading :  '  Of  the  Shake,'  in 
which  he  embodies  the  modem  elements  of  the 
art.  Baillot  (VArt  du  viaiUm)  calls  it  UOndu- 
lotion  de  la  main  gauche.  In  fact  the  term 
'vibrato'  is  a  modem  description  of  a  well- 
established  practice. 

The  best  way  to  pracUse  the  vibrato  is  to 


begin  slowly.  Stop  the  selected  note  firmly, 
then  make  a  trembling  motion  with  the  wrist, 
and  the  finger  will  infinitesimally  alternately 
sharpen  and  flatten  the  note.  When  this  is 
effected  rapidly  the  difference  of  intonation 
vanishes,  and  the  ear  only  detects  a  plaintive 
throbbing.  Spohr  in  his  'Violin  School'  gives 
some  grand  studies  for  the  vibrato.  o.  b. 

VICAR  OF  BRAY,  THE.  A  popular  Eng- 
lish song,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  The  original  vicar,  of  the  village  of 
Bray  on  the  Thames,  near  Windsor,  is  said  to 
have  been  one  Simon  AXeyn,  who  maintained 
his  position  through  many  political  and  religious 
changes  from  1640  to  1688:  this  circumstance 
giving  rise  to  a  proverbial  saying,  that  'the 
Vicar  of  Bray  will  be  Vicar  of  Bray  still,'  though 
of  course  there  is  no  absolute  proof  that  Aleyn 
was  the  famous  original. 

The  song,  commencing '  In  good  King  Charles's 
golden  days,'  is  ascribed  in  Nichol's  SeUet  Poems 
to  a  soldier  in  Colonel  Fuller's  troop  of  dragoons, 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.  However  this  may 
be,  the  present  writer  has  discovered  an  early 
version  of  the  song  printed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  It  is  in  vol.  iii.  of  Miscellaneous  Writ- 
ings in  Prose  and  Verse  (2nd  edition,  1712),  by 
Edward  Ward,  the  well-known  satirical  writer. 
The  song  or  poem  is  there  entitled  'The  Re- 
ligious Turncoat,'  or  'The  Trimming  Parson/ 
and  begins:  — 

I  loved  no  King  in  forty-one. 
When  Prelacy  went  down ; 
A  oloak  and  band  I  then  put  on, 
And  preached  against  the  crown; 

and  so  on  for  eighteen  verses,  several  having 
much  similarity  to  the  better-known  and  more 
modem  song.  Another  early  version  of  'The 
Religious  Turncoat'  is  on  a  musical  half  sheet, 
engraved  by  Cross,  in  the  writer's  possession. 
This  brings  down  the  reign  to  that  of  George  I., 
and  has  considerable  variation  from  Ward's 
copy ;  the  air  it  is  adapted  to  is  the  well-known 
'  London  is  a  fine  town,'  which  frequently  served 
as  the  vehicle  for  many  of  the  same  class  of 
topical  song. 

The  tune  now  united  to  'The  Vicar  of  Bray,' 
though  an  old  one,  is  not  the  original,  and  in 
fact  the  union  of  the  two  is  comparatively  recent. 

On  early  sheet  music  'The  Vicar  of  Bray'  is 
set  to  a  variant  of  the  old  Scottish  melody 
'Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,'  and  it  so  appears 
in  Walsh's  British  Musical  Miscellany,  vol.  1. 
[1734]  thus:  — 

The  Vicar  of  Bray, 
From  Walsh's  BrUitK  Muaiecd  MitoeOany,  toL  L  [1784]. 


In    food  King  CI»rl«B^  golden  dagra,  eta 
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This  quite  unvocal  and  inappropriate  tune  waa 
associated  with  the  words  until  about  1770  or 
1780,  when  a  new  lease  of  popularity  was  given 
to  the  song  by  the  old  tune,  'The  Country 
Garden'  being  fitted  to  it.  This  tune  is  the 
one  now  always  sung  to  the  words.  'The 
Country  Garden'  was  a  vocal  melody  used  as 
a  ooimtry  dance  air,  and  under  the  title  'The 
Country  Garden,  the  new  way,'  it  is  included 
in  Daniel  Wright's  Compleai  Tutor  far  Ye  Flute, 
circa  1735.*  There  is  nothing,  apparently,  to 
show  what  the  'old  way'  of  the  time  was,  for 
Wright's  melody  is  found  exactly  in  several 
books  of  Country  Dances  of  the  period,  and  is 
also  the  same  as  the  tune  'The  Country  Garden ' 
printed  as  the  air  for  a  song  in  'The  Quaker's 
Opera,'  1728.  This  is  also  used  in  other  ballad 
operas. 

I7i$  CawUry  Oarden, 

From  '  The  Qnakar't  Open,'  1728. 


The  'Country  Garden'  tune  and  the  words  of 
'The  Vicar  of  Bray'  are  found  united  in  the 
'Convivial  Songster,'  1782,  in  Riteon's  'English 
Songs,'  1783,  in  'Calliope,  or  the  Vocal  Enchant- 
ress,' 1788,  and  elsewhere.  About  this  time  a 
parody  called  *  A  Gallon  a  day  *  was  printed  to  the 
same  air  and  issued  on  music  sheets.  So  also  was 
Edward  Rushton's  fine  song  'The  Neglected 
Tar.'  The  old  air,  'The  Country  Garden,'  still 
survives,  traditionally,  among  Morris  dancers 
in  the  rural  districts  of  the  southern  and  mid- 
land counties.  It  is  used  by  Morris  dancers 
in  Oxfordshire,  where  a  fragment  of  the  original 
song  is  still  remembered :  — 

Madam,  if  you  please 

Will  you  buy  a  peek  of  peas 

Out  of  my  mie  Country  Garden  ? 

For  a  traditional  version  of  '  The  Country  Gar- 

wltta  tbe  tune  now 
Bray  Is  Btoutlj 
ecord.  Oct.  1908). 


generally 
denied  bj 


aenied  t>y  pror.  Niecka  {MOHtMiiMusicai Record,  Oct.  Ifl 
who  apparently  does  not  imow  the  verBlon  above  given. 


dsn'  reoently  noted  down,  see  Mr.    Sharp^s 
'Morris  Danoe  Tunes,'  NoveUo.  r.  k. 

VICARS  CHORAL.  'The  assastante  or 
deputies  of  the  Canons  or  Prebendaries  of 
(English)  collegiate  churches,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  especially,  though  not  exclusively, 
those  performed  in  the  choir  or  chancel,  as 
distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  the  altar 
and  pulpit/  (Hook.)  The  Vicars  Choral 
answer  to  the  xapopucol  iffoKral  of  the  early 
church.  Originally  each  member  of  the  capitu- 
lar body  had  a  vicar  choral  or  minor  canon 
attached  to  his  dignity,  whose  appointment 
only  lasted  during  his  own  life;  but  in  process 
of  time  the  numbers  of  these  inferior  ecclesi- 
astical corporations  became  diminished.  The 
difference  between  Minor  Canons  and  Vicara 
Choral  appears  to  be  that  whereas  for  the 
former,  only  clergy  are  eligible,  the  latter  post 
can  be  held  by  either  laymen  or  clerics.  The 
former  term  is  generally  found  in  cathedrals  of 
the  new  foundation,  where  the  lay  members  are 
termed  'lay  clerks,'  the  name  'vicars  choral' 
being  chiefly  confined  to  cathedrals  of  the  old 
foundation.  St.  Patrick's  (Dublin)  and  Here- 
ford have  both  Minor  Canons  and  Vicars  Choral ; 
in  the  former  the  two  bodies  form  distinct  corpo- 
rations, in  the  latter  they  are  united.  In  all 
cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation  in  England,  in 
St.  David's,  and  in  twelve  Irish  cathedrals,  the 
Vicars  Choral  form  a  distinct  corporation,  the 
members  of  which  vary  in  number  from  twelve 
to  three:  these  corporations  are  distinct  from 
the  chapter  as  regards  property,  but  in  subjeo- 
tion  to  it  as  to  the  performance  of  the  services. 
Foimerly  the  members  of  these  ecclesiastical 
colleges  lived  in  common  in  collegiate  buildings, 
some  of  which  (as  at  Hereford,  WeUs,  and  York) 
still  exist.  The  42nd  Canon  orders  that  the 
Vicars  Choral  shall  'be  urged  to  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  every  one  of  them  to 
have  the  New  Testament,  not  only  in  English, 
but  also  in  Latin.'  The  name  is  entirely  coo- 
fined  to  the  Anglican  Church;  in  (Catholic 
cathedrals  the  corresponding  duties  to  those 
qf  the  Vicars  Choral  are  performed  by  various 
functionaries.  (JehbonCfioralSennce;  Hook's 
Church  Dictionary^  ete.)  w.  b.  b. 

VICENTINO,  Nicola,  was  bom  at  Vicensa 
in  1511  or  1512.'  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
title  he  gives  himself  in  his  first  publication, 
as  'unico  discepolo'  to  Adrian  Willaert,'  he 
had  his  musical  education  at  Venice;  but  as 
the  'unico'  is  plainly  false,  we  may  perhaps 
question  the  'discepolo.'  He  became  ordained, 
entered  the  service  of  Ipolito  of  Este,  cardinal 
of  Ferrara,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  lived,  it  seems,  for  many  years.  In 
1546  he  published  a  volume  of  five-part  madri- 

>  Hie  Dlaoe  has  been  Incorrectly  given  as  Rome,  and jJie 


Sate  as  rsi.t :  but  the  latter  Is  nxed  to  a  year  or  two  eariler 
y  the  notice  In  his  'AnUca  Miulca.'  1655.  that  he  waa  then 


lIb  44  th  year. 

J  Cam  has  slngulariy  Inverted  the  relation.  maUngVljmB- 
tlno  Wlllaert's  mosfer .-  Sto.'in  deUaMuHcafQcran^MCap^ 
pStadveaUMsanMarcoln  r<n«2to,1.8S.  135;  Vealoek  1854: 
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gals,  with  explanatory  directions,  written  with 
the  design  of  restoring  the  Greek  modes.  He 
then  invented  a  peculiar  instrument,  the  'archi* 
cembalo/  with  several  keyboards,  in  order  to 
illustrate  his  system,  and  employed  a  private 
choir  to  practise  it.  He  published  also  a 
theoretical  work  entitled  Uantica  Mtttica  ridotta 
alia  modema  prattica  (Rome,  1555).  His  efforts 
were,  however,  rewarded  with  scant  success,  and 
he  experienced  much  opposition.  One  contest 
into  which  he  was  led  in  defence  of  his  theory, 
and  in  which  he  was  defeated  —  that,  namely, 
with  Lusltano  —  is  famous.  [See  Dankerts, 
vol.  i.  p.  661.]  The  cardinal,  his  patron,  is 
said  to  have  looked  on  Vicentino's  discomfiture 
as  a  personal  affront;  he  took  him  back  to 
Ferrara,  and  appointed  him  chapel-master  in 
his  court.  This  post  he  appears  to  have  held 
imtil  his  death.  If  we  may  judge  by  a  medal 
struck  in  his  honour,  which  describes  him  as 
'perfectae  musicae  divisionisque  inventor,'  he 
must  have  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  fame; 
but  there  is  a  story  that  the  medal  was  his  own 
device.  His  real  eminence  was  that  of  a  per- 
former on  the  clavichord,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  quarrel  with  the  criticism  of  J.  B.  Doni 
and  Apostolo  Zeno,  who  ridiculed  him  for  pre- 
tending to  be  anything  more  than  a  performer. 
At  best  his  theories  belong  only  to  a  passing 
phase  in  the  history  of  music.^  R.  i^.  p. 

VICTIMAE  PASCHALI.  A  Prose  or  Se- 
quence for  Easter,  one  of  the  few  compositions 
of  the  sort  that  have  survived  in  the  modem 
Roman  Service-books.  It  is  one  of  the  earlier 
type  of  Sequences,  being  rhythmical  rather  than 
metrical;  it  is  dramatic  in  character,  and  had 
considerable  connection  in  its  early  days  with 
the  Easter  dramas  that  were  performed  in  church 
as  part  of  the  worship  of  the  day.  The  words 
are  probably  the  work  of  Wipo  in  the  11th 
centAiry,  and  were  probably  adapted  to  an 
existing  melody.  This  sequence  has  had  con- 
siderable vogue  in  an  English  dress,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  'English  Hymnal,'  130.  It 
was  naturally  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Poljrphonic  composers,  most  of  whom  have 
treated  it  with  marked  success.  The  finest 
examples  are  the  well-known  settings  by 
Palestrina.  w.  h.  f. 

VICTORIA,  ToMASo  db.     See  Vittoria. 

VICrORINE.  An  opera  in  three  acts ;  words 
translated  from  the  French  by  E.  Falconer 
[an  Irish  actor-dramatist  whose  real  name  was 
Vincent  O'Rourke.  w.  h.  o.  f.]  The  music 
was  by  Alfred  Mellon.  Produced  at  the  Engliflh 
Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  19, 1859.  o. 

VIDAL,  a  name  borne  in  the  past  and  present 
by  several  French  musicians  and  writers  on 
music.  The  earliest,  B.  Vidal,  whose  initial 
only  in  known,  died  in  Paris  in  1800.    He  was 

I  A  msQiiflcript  DotloefurDlalied  In  1826  by  Abbftte  Todes- 
efainl  of  VIcensa  to  the  Geeellschaft  der  Muatkfreunde  In 
Vienna,  and  now  preacrvcd  In  the  Ubrary  of  that  society,  adds 
nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  Vloeatlno's  biography. 


a  talented  guitar-player  and  teacher  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  and  published 
sonatas,  short  pieces,  and  a  method  for  his 
instrument. 

Jean  Joseph,  bom  at  Sor^ze,  1789,  a  clever 
violinist  formed  in  Kreutser's  school,  took  the 
second  Grand  Prix  for  composition  in  1809, 
was  for  twenty  years  in  Baillot's  quartet-party, 
conducted  the  orchestra  of  the  Th^tre  Italien 
from  1829  to  1832,  played  first  violin  in  Louis 
Philippe's  band,  and  was  a  valued  teacher.  He 
died  in  Paris,  June  4,  1867. 

Louis  Antoine.  This  erudite  musical  his- 
torian, author  of  copious  and  valuable  works 
on  the  violin,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  July  10, 1820, 
and  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  7,  1891.  He  was  an 
excellent  amateur  musician  (he  studied  the 
violoncello  with  Franchomme),  an  accomplished 
linguist,  and  he  was  a  friend  of  J.  B.  VuiUaume. 
In  1876  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  Le8 
InstrumenU  b,  Archetf  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  violin,  was  published  by  J.  Claye,  Rue 
Saint-Benoit,  Paris.  The  second  volume  ap- 
peared in  1877,  and  dealt  exhaustively  with 
the  subject  of  makers,  while  the  third  volume, 
dated  1878,  discoursed  of  musical  typography 
and  gave  not  only  biographies  of  musical  com- 
posers, but  also  a  magnificent  bibliography  of 
chamber  music.  These  three  sumptuous  vol- 
umes were  illustrated  by  Frdd6ric  Hillemacher, 
and  the  edition  was  limited  to  500  copies.  In 
1878  part  of  the  above  work  was  published  imder 
the  title  Les  Vieilles  CorporcUione  de  Paris  (Quan- 
tin) .  It  forms  a  complete  and  exhaustive  history 
of  the  Corporation  of  St.  Julien  des  Mdn^triers 
and  the  French  Minstrels.  In  response  to  a 
demand  for  a  separate  edition  of  that  part  of 
I«e8  Irutrumenta  it  Archet  which  dealt  with  the 
history  and  manufacture  of  the  violin,  Quantin 
published,  in  1889,  La  Lndherie  et  lea  LuthierSf 
of  which  as  before  only  500  copies  were  printed. 
M.  Vidal  was  Member  of  the  Socidtd  de  L'His- 
toire  de  Paris  et  de  L'Ue-de-France.  He  was 
compiling  a  history  of  the  pianoforte  when  he 
died,  and  it  is  said,  left  his  work  practically  in 
a  condition  of  completion.  e.  h-a. 

Francois,  Proven9al  poet,  bom  at  Aix,  July, 
14,  1832,  is  the  author  of  'Lou  Tambourin,' 
an  interesting  work  on  the  Tambourine  of 
Provence,  and  the  Galoubet,  or  pipe.  It  is  in 
the  Provencal  dialect,  with  a  French  transla- 
tion. 

Paul  Antonin,  bom  at  Toulouse,  Jime  16, 
1863,  passed  brilliantly  through  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, and  took  successively  the  first  Har- 
mony prize  in  1879,  the  first  prize  for  Fugue  in 
1881,  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1883, 
with  the  cantata,  'Le  Gladiateur.'  His  ballet, 
'Pierrot  Assasin,'  was  brought  out  in  1888, 
and  'La  Maladetta'  in  1893 ;  his  operas,  'Guer- 
nica' in  1895  and  'La  Burgonde'  in  1898. 
Various  operettas  have  had  much  success,  and 
a  'mystdre,'  'La  devotion  k  St.  Andr^/  was 
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given  in  1894.    In  1890  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor at  the  Grand  Op^ra.  o.  c. 

VIELLE,  originally  the  name  of  the  large 
primitive  violin  used  by  the  French  Troubadours 
in  the  13th  century.  [See  Violin,  p.  289.]  It 
was  next  applied  to  the  Hxtrdy  Gurdy,  an  in- 
strument which  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
Troubadour's  fiddle,  being  in  fact,  in  its  original 
form,  simply  the  latter  instrument  adapted  for 
playing  with  a  wheel  and  handle,  the  intonation 
being  regulated  by  a  clavier  on  the  finger-board. 
Early  in  the  18th  century  the  modem  vielle 
or  hurdy  gurdy  was  cultivated  as  a  musical 
instrument  of  high  class,  ranking  nearly  with 
the  lute  and  bass  viol,  and  many  of  the  French 
Vielles  of  that  period  are  beautiful  artistic  pro- 
ductions. The  instrument  is  not  altogether 
extinct  in  our  own  time ;  the  writer  remembers  a 
performer  who  visited  Vichy  in  1870,  describing 
himself  as  *  Vielliste  de  sa  Majesty  TEmpereur,' 
who  executed  some  difficult  music,  chiefly  oper- 
atic airs  and  fantasias,  on  his  singular  instrument 
with  considerable  effect.  The  staccato  with 
the  wheel  is  surprisingly  brilliant;  the  defect 
of  the  instrument  for  the  listener  is  its  monotony 
of  force  and  intonation,  and  for  the  player  the 
extreme  fatigue  which  the  rotary  motion  induces 
in  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm.  e.  j.  p. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  under  the  present 
heading,  some  interesting  publications  concern- 
ing the  instrument.  First  and  foremost  the 
erudite  Diasertation  HistorUjue  swr  la  Vidle,  by 
Antoine  Terrasson,  a  little  pamphlet  filled  with 
the  fruits  of  scholarly  research .  It  was  published 
in  Paris  separately  in  1741  and  reprinted  in 
the  author's  .Mdange  cThiaioires  published  in 
1768.  In  its  original  form  this  little  brochure 
is  excessively  rare.  The  writer  was  a  member 
of  a  family  all  of  whom  were  brilliant  men.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  his  leisure  to  the  fashionable  instru- 
ments of  the  day  —  the  flOte  traversidre,  the 
musette,  and  the  vielle.  Contemporary  with 
Terrasson,  Michel  Corrette  wrote  a  method  for 
the  vielle,  of  which  there  exists  a  copy  at  Rouen 
and  one  in  the  Mus4e  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 
Costallat  Sc  Co.  of  Paris,  have  published  an 
excellent  reprint  of  this.  Among  those  musi- 
cians who  wrote  graceful  pieces  for  the  vielle 
when  the  charms  of  that  instrument  delighted 
the  musical  amateur  of  the  18th  century,  we  note 
M.  Boiamortier,  M.  Lemaire,  M.  Aubert  (Or- 
dinaire de  la  Chambre  du  Roi,  etc.),  M.  A.  Tolon, 
M.  Marchand,  and  the  two  Chedevilles,  ain6 
and  cadetf  who  produced  abundant  music  for 
this  instrument.  The  elder  was  Mttaette  de  la 
Chambre  du  Roi,  and  wrote  numerous  fashion- 
able little  Hondeaux  and  airs,  while  the  younger 
was  Hautboy  de  la  Chambre  du  Roi,  Among 
modem  writers  the  history  of  this  effete  in- 
strument has  found  a  willing  and  scholarly 
exponent  in  M.  Antoine  Vidal,  who  devotes 
a  chapter  in  his  Inetrumenta  d  Archet  to  the 


vielle  and  its  direct  predecessors.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  Hurdy  Gurdy,  even  as  a  street 
instrument,  became  practically  extinct,  in  this 
ootmtry  at  any  rate,  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  little  Savoyard  boys  who,  exhibiting  tame 
marmosets,  were  a  familiar  sight  in  England  so 
recmtly  as  the  years  1880-1890.  There  is, 
however,  an  old  blind  Savoyard  who  has  made 
his  home  in  London,  and  may  be  seen  to  this 
day  (1909)  playing  the  instmment  in  the  streets 
of  London.  He  has  informed  the  writer,  per- 
haps accurately,  that  he  is  the  only  surviving^ 
executant  upon  the  vielle.  e.  h-a. 

VIENNA.     For   an    account   of   the   chief 
musical  institution  of  Vienna  see  GESELiiSCHAFr 

DEB  MXTBIKFREXTNDB,  Vol.  H.  p.  162. 

The  famous  Philharmonic  Orchestra  consists 
of  the  members  of  the  Opera  orchestra,  and 
was  started  in  1842  as  the  '  Philhannonische 
Akademie,'  conducted  by  Otto  Nioolai,  who  was 
succeeded  in  1847  by  Heinrich  Esser.  The 
orchestra  became  an  independent  organisation 
in  1860,  and  since  then  its  programmes  have  been 
remarkable  for  catholicity  and  musical  progress. 
Wagner's  name  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
1861,  with  the  'Faust  Overture';  Brahms's 
two  years  later,  with  the  second  Serenade,  op. 
16.  In  this  year,  1863,  Wagner  appeared  as 
conductor  of  the  prelude  and  'Liebestod'  from 
'Tristan.'  On  Jan.  24,  1872,  Hans  Richter 
made  his  first  appearance  as  conductor  of  a 
Wagner  selection,  and  in  Nov.  1875  he  was 
appointed  the  r^ular  conductor,  retaining  the 
post  until  1897.  The  orchestra  played  (under 
the  composer's  direction)  the  first  s3rmphony  of 
Brahms  in  1876,  in  which  the  name  of  Tchai- 
kovsky appears  for  the  first  time ;  a  special  con- 
cert conducted  by  Saint-Saens  took  place  in  1879. 
In  1885  the  orchestra  celebrated  its  Jubilee  (a 
little  prematurely,  it  would  appear)  with  a  con- 
cert, when  the  Choral  Symphony  of  Beethoven 
was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  On  Richter's  resignation  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gustav  Blahler,  who  held  office 
from  October  1897  to  1901.  Since  that  date 
various  conductors  have  been  engaged  for  each 
season,  Herren  Joseph  Hellmesberger  and  Frans 
Schalk  having  conducted  the  greater  number 
of  the  concerts.  The  orchestra  is  self-governing, 
choosing  its  own  conductor  and  committee  of 
twelve  members.  It  has  Pension  and  Sick  Funds, 
and  has  done  much  in  the  cause  of  Austrian 
charities.  The  orchestra  visited  England  in 
1906,  and  gave  three  concerts  under  Herr 
Schalk's  direction  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  June 
26  and  28,  and  at  the  Albert  Hall,  June  30.     m. 

VIERLING,  Georg.  One  of  those  solid, 
cultivated  musicians,  who  are  characteristic  of 
Germany.  He  was  bom  Sept.  15,  1820,  at 
Frankenthal  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  where 
his  father  (1796-1867)  was  schoolmaster  and 
organist.  His  education  was  thoroughly  well 
grounded  with  a  view  to  a  scientific  career,  and 
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it  was  not  till  1835,  at  the  Gymnasiuin  at  Frank- 
fort,  that  his  musical  tendencies  asserted 
themselves.  Without  neglecting  his  general 
studies  he  worked  hard  at  the  piano,  and  after- 
wards at  the  organ  under  J.  H.  G.  Rinck  of 
Darmstadt  for  two  years.  1843  to  1846  were 
passed  in  83r8tematic  study  imder  A.  B.  Marx 
at  Berlin,  and  in  1847  he  became  organist 
of  the  Oberkirche  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 
conducted  the  Singakademie  there,  and  was 
musically  active  in  other  ways.  After  passing 
a  short  time  at  Mainz  he  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  Berlin,  and  founded  the  Bach- 
Verein,  which  did  much  to  advance  the  study 
of  the  great  master.  He  was  made  royal 
Music-director  in  1859  and  in  1882  Professor 
and  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  Soon 
after  the  latter  date  he  gave  up  active  work, 
confining  himself  to  composition  and  private 
teaching.  He  died  at  Wiesbaden,  May  1, 
1901. 

His  works  are  ail  in  the  classical  style,  and 
embrace  every  department :  —  a  S3rmphony,  op. 
33 ;  Overtures  to '  The  Tempest,'  *  Maria  Stuart,' ' 
'Im  Fnihling,'  'Hermannschlacht,'  and  'Die 
Hexe' ;  a  PF.  trio,  op.  51 ;  '  Hero  and  Leander,' 
'The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,'  'Alarichs  Tod,'  and 
'Konstantin'  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra;  in  ad- 
dition to  numerous  Solo  and  Part-songs,  Piano- 
forte pieces,  etc.  A  pilgrims'-song  of  the  7th 
century,  'O  Roma  Nobilis,'  for  6-part  chorus 
a  cappeUOf  is  op.  63.  o. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT  FUR  MUSIK- 
WISSENSCHAFT,  a  quarterly  periodical  of 
great  importance,  devoted  to  the  highest  in- 
terests of  music,  and  mainly  concerned  with 
the  music  of  the  past.  It  lasted  from  1885  to 
1894,  and  was  published  by  Breitkopf  A  Hartel. 
Chrysander,  Spitta,  and  Guido  Adler  were  joint 
editors,  and  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished 
German  writers  on  music  are  to  be  found  among 
the  contributors.  m. 

VIEUXTEMPS,  Henri,  celebrated  violin- 
player,  bom  at  Verviers,  Belgium,  Feb.  20, 
1820.^  His  father,  a  retired  officer,  was  an 
instrumentr-maker  and  piano-timer,  and  thus 
the  child  grew  up  in  a  favourable  atmosphere. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  Heir  Genin  he  had 
instruction  from  Lecloux,  a  competent  local 
musician,  and  by  the  time  he  was  six  played 
Rode's  5th  Concerto  in  public  in  the  orchestra. 
In  the  winter  of  1827  he  and  his  father  made 
a  tour  with  Lecloux,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
boy  was  heard  by  De  B^riot,  who  at  once  adopted 
him  as  his  pupil,  devoted  himself  to  his  thor- 
ough musical  education,  and  in  1828  took  him 
to  Paris  and  produced  him  in  public.  On 
De  B^riot's  departure  to  Italy  in  1831,  the 
boy  returned  to  Brussels,  where  he  remained 
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for  some  time,  studying  and  practising  hard, 
but  without  any  guidance  but  his  own.  In 
1833  his  father  took  him  on  a  lengthened  tour 
through  Germany  —  the  first  of  an  enormous 
series  —  in  the  course  of  which  he  met  Guhr, 
Spohr,  Molique,  and  other  musicians,  and  heard 
much  music,  amongst  the  rest  'Fidelio.'  The 
journey  extended  as  far  as  Munich  and  Vienna, 
where  he  excited  surprise,  not  only  for  his 
fulness  of  tone,  purity  of  intonation,  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  but  also  for  the  ready  way  in 
which  he  played  off  a  MS.  piece  of  Mayseder's 
at  sight  (AM^.  1834,  p.  160).  He  remained 
in  Vienna  during  the  winter,  and  while  there 
took  lessons  in  counterpoint  from  Sechter. 
There,  too,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  May- 
seder,  Csemy,  and  others.  He  also  plqyed 
Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  (at  that  time  a 
novelty)  at  one  of  the  Concerts  Spirituels.  The 
party  then  returned  northwards  by  Prague, 
Dresden,  Leipzig  (where  Schumann  welcomed 
him  in  a  genial  article  in  his  Neue  Zeitschri/t), 
Berlin,  and  Hamburg.  In  the  spring  of  1834 
he  was  in  London  at  the  same  time  with  De 
B^riot,  and  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic on  Jime  2.'  Here,  too,  he  met  Paga- 
nini.  The  winter  of  1835  was  spent  in  Paris, 
where  he  made  a  long  stay,  studying  composition 
under  Reicha.  After  this  he  b^an  to  write,  and 
his  compositions  were  brought  forward  in  Hol- 
land hi  1836.  In  1837  he  and  his  father  made  a 
second  visit  to  Vienna,  and  in  1838  they  took 
a  journey  to  Russia,  by  Warsaw,  travelling  for 
part  of  the  way  with  Henselt.  The  success 
was  so  great  as  to  induce  another  visit  in  the 
following  year,  when  he  made  the  journey  by 
Riga,  this  time  with  Servais.  On  the  road  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Richard  Wagner. 
But  a  little  later,  at  Narva,  he  was  taken  with 
a  serious  illness  which  delayed  his  arrival  for 
some  months,  and  lost  him  liie  winter  season  of 
1838.  The  summer  was  spent  in  the  country, 
mostly  in  composition  —  Concerto  in  E,  Fan- 
taisie  Caprice,  etc.  —  both  which  he  produced  in 
the  following  winter  amid  the  most  prodigious 
enthusiasm;  which  was  repeated  in  his  native 
country  when  he  returned,  especially  at  the 
Rubens  F6tes  in  Antwerp  (August  1840),  where 
he  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  Leopold, 
and  in  Paris,  where  he  played  the  Concerto  at 
the  concert  of  the  Conser\'atoire,  Jan.  12,  1841. 
He  then  made  a  second  visit  to  London,  and 
performed  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  April 
19,  and  at  two  others  of  the  same  series  —  a 
rare  proof  of  the  strong  impression  he  made. 
The  next  few  years  were  taken  up  in  another 
enormous  Continental  tour,  and  in  a  voyage  to 
America  in  1844.  A  large  number  of  composi- 
tions (opp.  6  to  19)  were  published  after  re- 
gaining Brussels ;  but  the  strain  of  the  incessant 
occupation  of  the  tour  necessitated  a  long  Ktar 
at  Stuttgart.  During  this  he  composed  his 
•  Moecfaeles'  Hfe,  I  304;  and  Fbflh.  Programmes. 
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A  major  Ck>ncerto  (op.  25)  and  played  it  at  Brus- 
sels in  Jan.  1845.  In  the  following  autumn  he 
married  Miss  Josephine  Eder,  an  eminent  pianist 
of  Vienna.  Shortly  after  this  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  settle  in  St.  Petersburg  as  Solo 
Violin  to  the  Emperor,  and  Professor  in  the 
Conaervatorium,  and  in  Sept.  1846  quitted 
Western  Europe  for  Rwisia.  In  1852,  however, 
he  threw  up  this  strange  contract  and  returned 
to  his  old  arena  and  his  incessant  wanderings. 
1853  saw  the  composition  of  his  Concerto  in 
D  minor  (op.  31).  1855  was  spent  in  Belgium, 
and  at  a  property  which  he  had  acquired  near 
Frankfort.  In  1857  he  again  visited  the  United 
States  in  company  with  Thalberg,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1858  was  once  more  in  Paris  occupied 
in  finishing  his  5th  Ck>ncerto  in  A  minor  (op. 
37).  The  next  ten  years  were  occupied  in  con- 
stant touring  all  over  Central  Europe,  and, 
somewhat  later,  Italy.  Serious  afiUction  now 
overtook  his  hitherto  prosperous  course.  First 
his  father,  and  then  —  June  29,  1868  —  his  be- 
loved wife,  were  taken  from  him  by  death.  To 
divert  his  mind  from  the  shock  of  these  losses  he 
engaged  in  another  enormous  tour  over  Europe, 
and  that  again  was  followed,  in  August  1870, 
by  a  third  expedition  to  the  United  States,  from 
which  he  returned  in  the  spring  of  1871  to 
find  Paris  in  ruins.  This  was  the  last  of  his 
huge  tours.  From  1871  to  1873,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  M.  Gevaert,  who  had  succeeded  F^tis 
at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  he  acted  as 
teacher  to  the  violin  class  there,  and  as  di- 
rector of  the  Popular  Concerts;  but  this 
sphere  of  activity  was  suddenly  ended  by  a 
paraijrtic  attack  which  disabled  the  whole  of 
his  left  side,  and  in  consequence  made  playing 
impossible.  True,  he  was  able  in  time  to 
resiune  the  direction  of  his  pupils,  but  his 
career  as  a  player  was  at  an  end.  His  psssion 
for  travelling,  however,  remained  to  the  last, 
and  it  was  at  Mustapha-lez-Alger,  in  Algiers, 
that  he  died  June  6,  1881,  leaving  a  6th  Con- 
certo, in  G,  dedicated  to  BCme.  Norman-N^ruda, 
by  whom  it  was  first  played.  In  1872 
Vieuxtemps  was  elected  member  of  the 
Academic  Royale  of  Belgium,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  read  a  memoir  of  Etienne  Jean 
Soubre. 

Vieuxtemps  was  one  of  the  greatest  violin- 
ists of  modem  times,  and  with  De  B6riot  heads 
the  modem  French  school.  He  had  all  the 
great  qualities  of  technique  so  characteristic  of 
that  school.  His  intonation  was  perfect,  his 
command  of  the  bow  unsurpassed.  An  astonish- 
ing staccato  —  in  up  and  down  bow  —  was  a 
speciality  of  his;  and  in  addition  he  had  a  tone 
of  such  breadth  and  power  as  is  not  generally 
foimd  with  French  violinists.  His  style  of 
pla3ring  (Vortrag)  was  characteristically  French. 
He  was  fond  of  strong  dramatic  accents  and 
contrasts,  and,  generally  speaking,  his  style 
was  better  adapted  to  his  own  compositions  and 


those  of  other  French  composers  than  to  the 
works  of  the  great  classical  masters.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  said  that  he  gained 
some  of  his  greatest  successes  in  the  Concertos 
of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  and  was  by  no 
means  unsuccessful  as  a  quartet-player,  even  in 
Germany. 

As  a  composer  for  the  violin  he  had  a  wider 
success  than  almost  any  one  since  Spohr;  and 
the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  his  works,  though 
written  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  are  still 
stock-pieces  of  the  repertoires  of  all  French  and 
not  a  few  German  violinists,  shows  such  vitality 
as  to  lift  him  out  of  the  rank  of  composers  of 
merely  ephemeral  productions  of  the  virtuoso 
genro.  It  must  be  granted  that  their  value  is 
very  unequal.  While  some  of  his  Concertos 
contain  really  fine  ideas  worked  out  with  great 
skill,  he  has  also  published  many  show-pieces 
which  are  not  free  from  vulgarity. 

While  De  B6riot,  with  his  somewhat  flimsy 
workmanship  but  undeniable  charm  of  senti- 
mental melody,  has  often  been  compared  to 
Bellini  and  Donizetti,  Vieuxtemps  might  not 
improperly  be  called  tiie  Meyerbeer  among 
composers  for  the  violin.  He  appears  to  share 
the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  that  great 
opera-writer.  On  the  one  hand,  no  lack  of 
invention,  beauty  of  melody,  extremely  clever 
calculation  of  effect;  and  on  the  other,  a  some- 
what bombastic  and  theatrical  pathos,  and 
occasional  lapses  into  triviality.  Vieuxtemps 
shares  also  with  Meyerbeer  the  fate  of  being 
generally  underrated  in  Germany  and  overrated 
in  France,  where  Meyerbeer  is  not  unfrequently 
placed  on  the  same  level  with  Beethoven,  and 
where  Vieuxtemps,  after  playing  his  E  major 
Concerto  in  Paris  for  the  first  time,  is  said  to 
have  been  invited  to  write  a  Grand  Opera  —  an 
offer  which  he  wisely  declined. 

The  best-known  of  his  works  are  the  Concertos^ 
No.  1,  in  E  (op.  10) ;  No.  2,  in  FJ  minor  (op.  19) ; 
No.  3,  in  A  (op.  25) ;  No.  4,  in  D  minor  (op.  31 ) ; 
No.  5,  in  A  minor  (op.  37) ;  No.  6,  in  G  (op.  47^ ; 
the  Fantaisie  Caprice,  and  Ballade  et  Polonaise. 
He  also  published  a  Sonata  for  piano  and 
violin,  three  Cadensas  for  Beethoven's  Violin 
Concerto,  and  a  large  number  of  concert^pieces, 
many  of  which  are  long  since  obsolete.  [See 
a  memoir  by  Th.  Radoux,  published  1891. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Verviers 
in  1898.]  p.  D. 

VIGANO,  Salvatorb.  A  famous  dancer, 
and  composer  both  of  the  action  and  the  music 
of  ballets,  who  will  have  a  longer  reputation 
than  is  otherwise  his  due,  owing  to  his  connec- 
tion with  Beethoven.  He  was  bom  at  Naples, 
March  29,  1769,  and  died  at  Milan  (the  native 
town  of  his  father)  August  10,  1821.  He  began 
his  career  at  Rome  in  female  parts,  women  being 
then  forbidden  the  stage  there.  We  next  find 
him  at  Madrid  —  where  he  married  Maria  Me- 
dina, a  famous  dancer  —  Bordeauz,London,  and 
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Venice.  At  Venice  in  1791  he  brought  out  an 
opera,  'Raoul,  sire  de  Cr^qui/  both  words  and 
music  his  own.  Thence  he  came  to  Vienna, 
where  he  and  his  wife  made  their  d^but,  Blay  13, 
1703.  He  then  travelled  in  Grermany,  and 
returned  to  Vienna  in  1799.  Here  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Empress,  and  the  result  was 
his  ballet  of  The  Men  of  Prometheus,  'Gli 
Uomini  di  Prometeo,'  or  'Die  Geschopfe  des 
Prometheus'  (music  by  Beethoven),  the  subject 
of  which  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Haydn's  'Creation'  (Schopfung),  then  in  its 
first  fame.  The  piece  is  called  an  heroic  alle- 
gorical ballet,  in  two  acts.  It  was  produced  at 
the  Court  Theatre,  March  28,  1801,  and  the 
two  'creations'  were  danced  by  Vigano  and 
Mile.  Caaaentini,  his  wife  being  then  pcua^.  It 
had  a  remarkable  run,  being  performed  sixteen 
times  in  1801,  and  thirteen  times  in  1802. 
Vigano  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  made  a  real  reputation  for  his  abandonment 
of  the  old  artificial  Italian  style  of  ballet  in 
favour  of  a  'closer  imitation  of  nature.'  Ten 
ballets  of  his  are  mentioned  in  the  AUgemeine 
musihalische  ZeUung,  and  no  doubt  these  are 
not  all  that  he  composed.  How  solid  was  his 
success  may  be  judged  from  a  passage  in  one  of 
the  letters  of  Henri  Beyle  (Stendhal) :  'Vigano 
has  been  immensely  prosperous;  4000  francs 
are  the  usual  income  of  a  ballet  composer,  but 
he  has  had  44,000  for  the  year  1819  alone.' 

Vigano  seems  to  have  given  his  name  to  a 
Idnd  of  Minuet  in  4—4  time ;  at  least,  if  we  may 
so  interpret  the  title  of  a  set  of  twelve  Variations 
cm  a  Minuet  *k  la  Vigano,'  which  Beethoven 
published  m  Feb.  1796. 

The  minuet  was  certainly  danced,  for  the 
names  of  the  dancers  are  given,^  and  is  as  cer- 
tainly in  Common  time:  — 


AUegretto. 


^f  etc. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Beethoven  has  put 
the  concluding  variation  and  coda  into  triple 
time:  — 

AUigro. 


There  is  a  life  of  Vigano  —  Commentasrii  delta 
vUa,  etc.,  by  Carlo  Ritomi,  8vo,  Milan,  1838; 


>  Tbe  tlU«  of  tbe  ortgloal  edlUoaC^yeo  In  tbe  WUner  ZeUung 
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and  much  information  on  him  and  on  the  Ballet 
of  Prometheus  (from  which  the  above  is  chiefly 
compiled)  is  given  by  Thayer  in  his  Beethoven, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  124-126  and  380-384  (1st  ed.).  o. 
'  VILAR,  Joseph  Teodob,  bom  at  Barcelona, 
Aug.  10, 1836 ;  he  studied  with  Ramon  Vilanova 
(1801-70),  the  cathedral  organist,  himself  a 
composer  of  church  music  of  some  distinction. 
In  1859  he  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion with  Henri  Herz  for  piano  and  Bazin  and 
Hal4vy  for  composition.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  city  in  1863  he  wrote  an  abridgment  of 
musical  history,  played  at  concerts,  and  wrote  a 
considerable  number  of  zarzuelas.  '  La  Romeria 
de  Racasens'  (1867),  'L'Ultim  Rey  de  Magnolia' 
(1868),  'El  Pescadora  de  San  Pol'  (1869),  'Una 
Prometensa,'  'La  Rambla  de  las  Flores,'  and 
'Pot  mes  qui  piuta'  (1870),  '  La  Lluna  en  un 
cove,'  L'Esca  del  pecat'  and  'La  Torre  del 
amor'  (1871).  He  was  second  conductor  at 
one  of  the  subordinate  theatres,  and  afterwards 
rose  to  be  chorus-master  and  finally  conductor 
at  the  Teatro  Principal.  Later  on  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  teaching  and  composition, 
and  died  at  Barcelona,  Oct.  21,  1905.  m. 

VILBAC,  Alphonse  Charles  Renaud  de, 
bom  June  3,  1829,  at  Montpellier.  He  entered 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1842,  and  in  1844 
took  the  first  organ-prize,  and  the  Prix  de  Rome 
at  the  same  time  as  Victor  Mass^.  The  favour- 
ite pupil  of  Hal6vy,  and  remarkably  industrious, 
he  first  became  known  as  a  composer  of  piano- 
forte pieces,  more  brilliant  than  original,  but, 
like  all  young  prize-winners  on  their  return 
from  Italy,  he  aspired  to  the  stage.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  Sept.  4,  1857,  that  he  pro- 
duced  his  first  work,  'Au  clair  de  la  Lune,'  a 
pretty  operetta  in  one  act  (Bouffes  Parisiens), 
followed  closely  by  his  last,  'Don  Almanzor' 
(Th^tre  Lyrique,  April  16,  1858).  He  found 
his  true  vocation  as  organist  of  Saint  Eugene 
(1855-71),  where  he  rivalled  Lef6bure-W%  in 
improvisation,  and  equalled  him  in  execution. 
Unfortunately  he  became  a  mere  music-pub- 
lisher's hack,  and  amateur  pianists  are  familiar 
with  his  mosuquee,  fantaisies,  etc.,  for  two  and 
four  hands,  with  such  titles  as  'Beauts  de 
rOp^ra,'  etc.  This  journeyman's  work  did 
not  even  pay,  and  it  was  in  something  like 
poverty  that  he  died  at  Brussels,  March  19, 
1884.  So  brilliant  and  agreeable  a  talker  de- 
served a  better  fate.  He  became  nearly  blind, 
but  to  the  last  retained  his  charming  manner 
and  his  ability  as  a  musician.  The  library  of 
the  Conservatoire  contains  the  MSS.  of  his 
cantata  'Le  Ren^gat  de  Tangier'  and  a  'Messe 
Solennelle'  (Aug.  1847).  He  also  left  printed 
scores  of  several  orchestral  works,  'Pompadour 
gavotte,'  'Chanson  Cypriote,'  'Marche  Serbe,' 
etc.  o.  c. 

VILLANELLA  (Ital.,  a  country  girl).  An 
unaccompanied  part-song,  of  light  rustic  char- 
acter, sharing,  in  about  equal  proportions,  the 
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characteristics  of  the  Canzonetta  and  the  Bal- 
letta.  The  looseness  of  the  style  is  forcibly 
described  by  Morley,  who,  in  Part  III.  of  liis 
Introduction  to  PractieaU  Musicke,  speaks  of  it 
thus  —  '  The  last  degree  of  grauity  (if  they  have 
any  at  all)  is  given  to  the  mUandUf  or  oountiy 
songs,  which  are  made  only  for  the  ditties  sake: 
for,  so  they  be  aptly  set  to  expresse  the  nature 
of  the  ditty,  the  composer  (though  he  were 
never  so  excellent)  will  not  stick  to  take  many 
perfect  cords  of  one  kind  together,  for,  in  this 
kind  they  think  it  no  fault  (as  being  a  kind 
of  keeping  decorum)  to  make  a  clownish  musick 
to  a  clownish  matter:  and  though  many  times 
the  ditty  be  fine  enough,  yet  because  it  carrieth 
that  name  VtUandUif  they  take  those  disallow- 
ances as  being  good  enough  for  a  plow  and  cart/ 
This  severe  criticism  of  the  old  master  is, 
however,  applicable  only  to  Villanelle  of  the  very 
lowest  order.    The  productions  of  Kapeberger 

—  whose  attempts  in  this  direction  were  very 
numeroifB  —  and  of  other  composers  wanting 
the  delicate  touch  necessary  for  the  successful 
manipulation  of  a  style  so  light  and  airy,  are 
certainly  not  free  from  reproach.  But  the 
Villanelle  of  Pomponio  Nenna,  Stefano  Fells, 
and  other  masters  of  the  Neapolitan  School,^ 
differ  but  little  from  the  charming  Cansonetti, 
the  Canzone  alia  Napolitana,  and  the  Balletti, 
for  which  they  are  so  justly  celebrated,  and  may 
be  fairly  classed  among  the  most  delightful  pro- 
ductions of  the  lighter  kind  that  the  earlier 
half  of  the  17th  century  has  bequeathed  to  us. 
Among  the  lighter  madrigals  of  Luca  Biarenzio 

—  such  as  '  Vezzos'  augelli,'  —  there  are  many 
which  exhibit  almost  ail  the  more  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  Villanella  in  their  most 
refined  form:  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
Oanzone  of  Giovanni  Feretti,  and  the  Balletti 
of  Gastoldi  —  to  which  Morley  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  indebted  for  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  his  own  still  more  charming  Ballets 

—  differ  from  true  Villanelle  only  in  name. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  more  than  one 
of  the  best-known  and  best-beloved  of  Mor- 
ley's  own  compositions  in  the  same  style.  — 
The  best  example  of  a  modem  Villanella  is 
Sir  Julius  Benedict's  well-known  'Blest  be  the 
home.'  w.  s.  r. 

VILLAROSA,  II  Marchess  di.  The  author 
of  a  Dictionary  of  Neapolitan  musicians,  en- 
titled Memorie  dei  composUori  di  muaica  dd 
Regno  di  Napcli,  racooUe  dal  Marchese  di  ViUa- 
roaa,  Napoli  1840  —  indispensable  to  all  stu- 
dents of  Italian  musical  history.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  work  on  Pergolesi  (2nd  ed.,  Naples, 
1843),  and  to  him  is  due  the  first  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  place  and  date  of  the  birth  of  that 
great  composer.     [See  vol.  iii.  p.  673.]        o. 

VILLI,  LE.  Qpen,  in  two  acts,  text  by 
Fontana,  music  by  O.  Puccini.     Produced,  in 

s  Tbe  StadtbfbUothek  st  Munloli  cootaliis  a  laive  number  of 
then  workfli  by  Qtovaiml  de  AnOgula  and  fourteen  other  N&- 
apolltaa  eompoeefB;  printed  at  venloe  In  1574,  In  two  very 
nn  vola  oblT  8vo. 


its  original  fonn  in  one  act,  at  the  Teatro  dal 
Verme,  Milan,  May  31,  1884,  and  later  in  two 
acts  at  La  Scala,  Jan.  24,  1885. 

VILLOTA,  or  VILLOTTA,  a  Venetian  folk- 
song of  which  the  melody,  according  to  Karl 
Sombom's  monograph  on  the  form,  was  used 
for  many  different  sets  of  words. 

VILLOTEAU,  GuiLLAUMB  Andre,  well- 
known  French  writer  on  music,  bom  Sept.  6, 
1759,  at  Belldme  (Dept.  de  TOme).  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  put,  at  four  years  of 
age,  into  the  mattrise  of  the  Cathedral  of  Le  Mans, 
and  afterwards  into  the  town  school,  under  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory.  He  declined,  however, 
to  enter  a  seminary,  and  roamed  about  from 
town  to  town  seeking  engagements  as  a  church- 
chorister.  In  despair  for  a  living,  he  at  length 
(like  Coleridge)  enlisted  as  a  dragoon,  but  was 
totally  unfitted  for  a  military  life,  and  returned 
to  the  maltrise  of  Le  Mans,  which  he  shortly 
exchanged  for  that  of  the  Cathedral  of  La 
Bochelie.  He  ultimately  went  up  for  three 
years  to  the  Sorbonne,  and  obtained  a  place  in 
the  choir  of  Notre  Dame,  but  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  brought  this  employment  to  an 
end,  and  in  1792  he  entered  the  chorus  of  the 
Op4ra,  and  remained  there  till  offered  a  place 
as  musician  among  the  wivants  who  accompanied 
Napoleon  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt. 

This  musical  mission  opened  to  him  a  con- 
genial sphere  for  his  very  considerable  abilities. 
Having  studied  on  the  spot  ancient  music,  both 
Egyptian  and  Oriental,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  continued  his  researches  in  the  public 
libraries.  As  a  member  of  the  Institut  de 
I'Egypte,  he  was  anxious,  before  taking  part 
in  the  great  work  which  that  body  was  OQxn- 
missioned  by  Government  to  draw  up,  to  publish 
a  Mimaire  9wr  la  poaaibiliti  et  VutUiii  d'une 
thiorie  exaete  des  principes  naturda  de  la  mueiqtte 
(Paris,  1809,  88  pp.  8vo),  which  he  had  read 
before  the  Soci6t6  Ubre  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts. 
This  was  followed  by  Reeherchee  sur  Vanodogie 
de  la  Mueiqtie  avec  Us  Arts  qui  ont  pour  cbje$ 
VimiiaHon  du  langage  (Ibid.  1807,  2  vols.  8vo), 
in  which  he  developed  some  of  his  favourite 
ideas.  It  is  in  four  parts:  (1)  The  relations  of 
the  art  of  music  to  language  and  morals;  (2) 
The  part  played  by  music  in  ancient  times,  and 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  loss  of  its  former 
power  over  civilised  and  uncivilised  peoples; 
(3)  The  condition  of  music  in  Europe  since  the 
days  of  Guide  d'Aresso,  the  necessary  acquire- 
moits  for  a  complete  musician,  and  new  and 
original  observations  on  the  nature,  origin,  and 
object  of  music;  (4)  A  continuation  of  the 
former,  and  an  attempt  to  prove  that  music  is 
an  imitative  and  not  an  arbitrary  art,  that  it 
has  always  been  essentially  traditional,  and 
that  by  it  were  preserved  intact  for  many 
centuries  all  human  attainmoits  —  law,  science, 
and  the  arts.  This  huge  book,  with  all  its 
tediousness,  purposeless  digressions,  and  false 
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philosophy,  is  crammed  full  of  learning,  and 
contains  ideas  which  at  that  date  were  new  and 
original.^ 

Villoteau's  fame  rests  not  on  this  book,  but 
on  his  share  m  La  DeacripHon  de  l*£gypte,  the 
magnificent  work  in  twenty  vols,  folio  (eleven 
being  plates),  which  took  seventeen  years  to 
publish  (1809-1826),  and  which  reflected  so 
much  credit  on  Cont6  and  Jomard,  the  dis- 
tinguished secretaries  of  the  commission.  The 
musical  portions  are:  (1)  On  the  present 
condition  of  music  in  Egypt;  researches  and 
observations  historical  and  descriptive  made  in 
the  country  (240  pp.,  October,  1812);  (2)  A 
description,  historical,  technical,  and  literary, 
of  musical  instruments  in  use  among  the  Ori- 
entals (170  pp.,  1813,  with  three  plates  en- 
graved by  Dechamel);  (3)  A  dissertation  on 
tlie  different  kinds  of  musical  instruments  to 
be  seen  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt, 
and  on  the  names  given  them  in  their  own 
language  by  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country 
(26  pp.) ;  (4)  The  music  of  ancient  Egypt  (70 
pp.,  1816). 

Now  that  Egypt  and  the  East  are  familiar 
groimd,  it  is  easy  to  refute  some  of  Villoteau's 
hypotheses,  or  to  prove  him  wrong  on  minor 
points;  but  recollecting  how  little  was  known 
before  him  of  the  subjects  he  treated  with  so 
much  learning  and  care,  we  may  realise  how 
much  we  owe  to  his  patience  and  penetration. 
As  a  student,  and  unversed  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness, Villoteau  made  no  profit  either  out  of 
his  position  or  his  laboure.  Three-parfs  ruined 
by  a  notary,  whom  he  had  commissioned  to  buy 
him  a  property  in  Touraine,  he  had  to  leave 
Paris  for  Tours,  where  he  owned  a  small  house. 
Here  he  lived  on  his  own  slender  resources,  and 
on  certain  small  sums  allowed  him  by  govern- 
ment for  a  French  translation  of  Meibom's 
ArUiquae  muncae  cmctorea  VII  (1652),  which 
however  was  never  published.  The  MS.,  now 
in  the  library  of  the  Ck)nservatoire,  is  in  three 
columns,  the  original  Greek,  and  translations 
into  Latin  and  French,  all  in  Villoteau's  hand. 

During  his  last  years,  Villoteau  wrote  a 
Traiti  de  PhonHhiaUt  now  lost,  which  was  not 
approved  by  the  Institut  de  France,  and  con- 
sequently not  published.  He  died  at  Tours, 
April  27,  1839,  aged  nearly  eighty.  o.  c. 

VINA,  or  Birif  the  most  important  of  Indian 
musical  instruments.  In  Northern  India  its 
form  is  a  bamboo  finger-board,  supported  on 
two  gourds  acting  as  resonators.  Four  strings 
are  stretched  over  a  series  of  fixed  frets  from 
19  to  22  in  number  (at  intervals  of  a  semitone), 
and  there  are  three  other  shorter  •strings  not 
passing  over  the  finger-board.  The  four  fretted 
strings  are  usually  tuned  to  /',  e',  g^  and  c,  two 

a  Aceordlnff  to  FCtIa,  Its  suooeoi  was  ao  anuJl  tbat  the  pub- 
IM)<T  crported  or  destroyed  aD  the  unmld  copies,  a  (act  which 


would  account  for  Its  present  scarcity,  but  as  Uie  copyright 
was  VlUoteau'sown  property,  and  It  had  been  entered  at  Oal- 
land'ii  it  Is  difficult  to  believe  a  story  so  much  to  the  discredit 
of  a  raspeetable  bookseOer  like  Renouard. 


of  the  other  three  to  c",  and  c^,  and  the  third 
to  either  6  or  a  according  to  the  rdga^  or  mode, 
performed.  In  the  variety  used  in  Southern 
India  a  similar  arrangement  of  the  seven  strings 
is  usually  found,  but  the  frets  are  not  neces- 
sarily fixed,  and  there  is  only  one  gourd  which 
supports  the  finger-board  at  the  end  near 
the  head,  the  hollow  cavity  at  the  other  end 
being  built  up  with  staves  after  the  manner  of 
the  lute.  The  metal  strings  are  played  either 
with  the  finger-nails  or  with  plectra ;  the  instru- 
ment is  held  over  the  left  shoulder,  the  lower 
gourd  of  the  two,  or  the  hollow  body,  resting 
on  the  right  knee.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the 
instruments  in  both  varieties,  with  illustrations, 
will  be  found  in  (}apt.  C.  R.  Day's  Afimc  and 
Musical  Instruments  of  Southern  India,  and  the 
northern  variety  is  figured  in  Hipkins  and 
Gibb's  Musical  Instruments.  ic. 

VINCENT,  Thomab,  an  oboist,  and  composer 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  He  was  bom,  probably,  about  1720, 
and  became  the  pupil  of  Martini,  who  taught 
him  his  method  of  pla3ring,  by  which  the  oboe, 
hitherto  of  coarse  tone,  became  valuable  as  a 
solo  instrument.  He  was,  perhaps,  son  of 
Richard  Vincent,  an  earlier  musician  of  whom 
little  is  known,  and  brother  of  James  Vincent, 
a  song  composer  of  the  same  period  as  Thomas. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Musicians. 

About  1748  Thomas  Vfaicent  issued  'A  Sett 
of  Familiar  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord,'  op.  2, 
published  by  John  Cox,  London,  and  'Six 
Solos  for  a  Hautboy,  German  Flute,  Violin,  or 
Harpsichord.' 

Several  songs  'Composed  by  Mr.  Vincent' 
are  to  be  found  in  Watt's  'Musical  Miscellany,' 
vol.  iv.  1730,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  they 
are  by  James  Vincent,  whose  full  name  appears 
on  single  songs,  or  Thomas  Vincent.  Eitner 
gives  the  date  of  Thomas  Vincent's  death  as 
Blay  10,  1783,  but  omits  reference  by  which 
the  date  can  be  verified.  f.  k. 

VINCI,  Leonardo,  bom  at  Strongoli  in 
Calabria  in  1090,  was  a  pupil  of  Cktetano  Greco 
at  the  Conservatorio  dei  Poveri  di  Gesii  Cristo 
in  Naple^.  His  first  known  work  was  a  comic 
opera  in  Neapolitan  dialect,  'Lo  cecato  fauzo' 
(II  falso  deco),  produced  at  the  Teatro  de'  Fioren- 
thii  in  1719.  The  Gaxzetta  di  Napoli  of  April 
25  informs  us  that  the  opera  met  with  a  great 
success,  and  that  the  composer  was  Maestro  di 
Cappella  to  the  Prince  of  Sansevero.  The  Prince 
of  Sansevero,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  also 
a  patron  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  This  opera 
was  followed  by  others  of  the  same  sort,  '  Le 
site  ngalera'  (1722)  being  the  earliest  of  which 
the  music  has  survived.  Florimo  mentions  a 
serious  opera,  'La  Stratonice/  as  having  been 
produced  in  1720,  but  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
found.  The  earliest  extant  example  of  his 
serious  style  is  'Silla  Dittatore,'  produced  on 
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the  birthday  of  CharleB  VI.  at  the  Teatro  S. 
Bartolomeo  in  1723,  in  which  the  principal 
parts  were  sung  by  Nioolo  Grimaldi  and  Maria 
Benti-Bulgarelli,  generally  known  as  La  Rom- 
anina.  His  connection  with  the  Teatro  Fioren- 
tini  terminated  after  1722,  and  the  new  Teatro 
della  Pace  (afterwards  the  scene  of  so  many  of 
Logrosdno's  triumphs)  was  inaugurated  on  Biay 
15,  1724,  with  his  comic  opera  'La  mogliera  fe- 
dele.'  He  seems,  however,  to  have  devoted  him- 
self for  the  rest  of  his  life  mainly  to  opera  eeria, 
and  the  few  comic  operas  which  appeared  later 
at  the  Teatro  Nuovo  (the  special  theatre  of  Leo's 
comic  muse)  were  in  most  cases  revivals  of  earlier 
works.  On  the  death  of  A.  Scarlatti  in  1725, 
he  became  Pro-vice-maestro  of  the  royal  chapel, 
the  post  beooming  vacant  by  the  promotion  of 
Mancini  and  Sarro;  this  appointment  he  held 
until  his  death.  Florimo  states  that  he  was 
Maestro,  but  this  was  not  possible,  as  Mancini, 
who  succeeded  Scarlatti,  did  not  die  until  1738 
or  1739.  In  1728  (according  to  Florimo)  Vinci 
entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Rosary  in 
the  monastery  of  S.  Gaterina  a  Formiello,  but 
apparently  this  did  not  prevent  his  continuing 
to  write  for  the  stage.  The  date  of  his  death 
has  been  erroneously  given  by  F6tis  and  others 
as  1734  or  1732,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  a  relative  of  a  Roman  lady 
with  whom  he  had  a  liaison.  But  F.  Piovano 
demonstrated  clearly  in  the  Sammdbdnde  of  the 
Int.  Mus.  Ges.  (viii.  70),  that  he  must  have 
been  dead  before  June  1731,  and  definite  in- 
formation is  given  by  the  curious  inscription 
on  a  caricature  of  him  by  Ghesd  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  reproduced  in  the  Riv,  Mxis.  Ital.  for 
1904,  fasc.  2.  From  this  we  learn  that  he  died 
at  Naples  on  Sunday,  May  28,  1730.  Ghezzi, 
whose  conmients  on  his  sitters  are  as  brutal  as 
his  portraits,  says  nothing  whatever  about  either 
poison  or  a  love-affair;  'he  died  of  colic  pains 
so  suddenly  that  he  could  not  even  make  his 
confession,  and  if  the  sister  of  CSardinal  Ruffo 
had  not  given  some  sssistance  he  could  not  even 
have  been  buried,  not  even  three  paoLi  being 
found  on  him,  since  he  was  a  man  who  would 
have  gambled  his  eyes  away.'  (Correct  by  this 
the  statement  in  vol.  ii.  p.  677a  that  Leo  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1732.) 

Bumey  rightly  praises  Vinci  for  his  strong 
senise  of  dramatic  expression .  Of  the  immediate 
followers  of  Scarlatti  he  is  certainly  the  most 
vigorous,  and  his  short  career  as  a  composer  is 
long  enough  to  give  a  very  clear  view  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  aria^form  from  the 
type  of  Scarlatti  as  shown  in  'Silla  Dittatore' 
(1723)  to  that  generally  associated  with  the 
name  of  Pergolesi,  but  found  in  Vinci  (' Astian- 
atte'  1725  and  'Artaserse'  1730)  before  the 
other  had  been  heard  of  as  a  composer.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  extension  of  the 
aria-form  owed  its  first  inception  to  Farinelli. 
The  great  singer  was  equally  celebrated  for  his 


agility  and  for  his  sustaining  power;  and  in 
almost  all  the  airs  composed  for  him  by  Vinci, 
as  well  as  in  the  few  that  he  sang  in  Scarlatti's 
later  operas,  we  may  note  that  the  desire  to 
display  these  two  qualities  has  gradually  led  to  a 
sharper  differentiation  of  two  contrasting  sub- 
jects, treated  in  the  conventional  binary  form. 
The  fonn  Ai  B^  Aj  B^  i|  contrasting  section  ||  Da 
Capo  may  be  traced  in  Scarlatti's  earlier  chamber 
cantatas;  but  it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Vind 
that  the  subjects  A  and  B  are  made  to  contrast 
almost  as  strongly  as  they  would  in  a  sonata 
of  Mozart.  The  well-known  air  'Vo  solcando 
un  mar  crudele'  is  a  good  example.  This 
extension  of  the  aria-form  by  Farinelli  and 
Vinci  is  important  on  account  of  its  powerful 
influence  on  the  forms  of  the  concerto  and  the 
symphony.  (A  complete  discussion  of  this 
question  will  be  foimd  in  Mr.  D.  F.  Tovey's 
pamphlet  The  CUuaioal  Concerto.)  In  addition 
to  the  works  of  Vinci,  mentioned  in  EUtner's 
Qudlen^Lexihon,  there  are  several  of  his  operas 
at  Munster  (Santini's  Library)  and  at  Monte- 
cassino.  i  b.  j.  d. 

VINER,  William  Letton  (or  Litton),  a 
composer,  chiefly  of  h}nnn  tunes  and  sacred 
music,  bom  at  Bath,  May  14,  1790.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Charles  Wesley,  and  in  1820  became 
oiganist  of  St.  Michael's,  Bath,  after  having, 
even  in  early  life,  made  considerable  progress 
both  as  a  composer  and  as  performer  on  the 
organ.  He  left  Bath  for  (Jomwall,  and  on 
Dec.  2,  1835,  was  appointed  organist  at  St. 
Mary's  Chapelry,  Penzance.  In  1859  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  died  at  Westfield,  Massrv- 
chusetts,  July  24,  1867.  He  wrote  an  overtu*^ 
for  'Rob  Roy'  whUe  at  Bath,  but  though 
constantly  performed  at  the  theatre  there, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published. 
Other  secular  pieces  are  of  his  composition,  but 
he  is  best  known  by  his  collections  of  hymn 
and  psalm  tunes.  These  are,  'One  Hundred 
Psalm  and  H3rmn  Times  in  score,'  183S;  'A 
Useful  Selection  from  the  most  approved 
Psahns,'  1846,  and  'The  Chanter's  Compan- 
ion,' 1857,  etc.  F.  K. 

VINER  (Christian  name  not  known),  a 
violinist  and  composer  for  that  instrument  in 
considerable  favour  in  Ireland  during  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century.  About  1730-35, 
Walsh  published  a  set  of  solos  for  violin  and 
bass  by  him.  He  was  the  arranger  of  a  piece  in 
'Aria  di  Camera'  (c.  1727),  and  is  mentioned 
in  very  high  terms  in  a  poem  by  Pilkington, 
The  Progress  o/Mumck  in  Ireland,  Dublin,  1730. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  lengthy 
panegyric  on  Viner  in  the  poem  mentioned:  — 

The  Muses  now  from  Albion's  Tsle  retreat. 
And  here,  with  kind  ind'  Igenee,  fix  th<»ir  s<*at; 
Then  Viner  rose,  with  all  thrir  warmth  inspired, 
A  Bard  caress'd  by  all,  by  ail  admir'd. 

•  •  •  •  • 

While  round  in  crowds  the  fair  creation  stand 
The  polish 'd  Viol  trembling  in  his  hand. 
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While  swift  aa  thought,  from  note  to  note  he  iprinct, 
FlieB   o'er   the   unerring  Tones,  and  sweeps  the 
sounding  strings,  etc. 

VINGT--QUATRE  VIOLONS.  No  reader 
of  French  'Mdmoires'  of  the  17th  century  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  part  played  by  ballets  at  the 
courts  of  Henri  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis 
XIV.  The  ballet  combined  the  pleasures  of 
music,  dancing,  and  the  play,  gave  great  oppor- 
tunities for  magnificent  display,  and  was  for 
nearly  a  century  the  favourite  diversion  of 
princes  and  grands  seigneurs,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  opera.  The  passion  for  ballets  de 
eawr  and  dancing  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
special  band  for  violinists,  who,  under  Louis 
XIIL,  bore  the  name  of  the  'band  of  24  violins 
of  the  King's  chamber.'  Its  members,  no  longer 
mere  mineatriers  [see  Roi  deb  Violons,  vol.  iv. 
p.  121],  became  musiciens  en  cfuirge,  with  a 
prospect  of  being  eventually  admitted  to  the 
Chapelle  du  Roi.  Their  functions  were  to  play 
for  the  dancing  at  all  the  court-balls,  as  well  as 
to  perform  airs,  minuets,  and  rigadoons,  in  the 
King's  antechamber,  during  his  lever  and  public 
dinner,  on  New  Year's  Day,  Blay  1,  the  King's 
fdte-day,  and  on  his  return  from  the  war,  or 
from  Fontainebleau. 

No  complete  list  of  'the  24  violms'  who 
enlivened  the  court  of  the  melancholy  Louis 
XIII.  has  yet  been  made,  but  some  of  their  airs 
may  be  seen  in  the  MS.  collection  of  Philidor 
aini  —  one  of  the  precious  possessions  of  the 
Conservatoire  library.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  7036.] 
The  composers'  names  are  Michel  Henri,  Con- 
stantin,  Dumanoir,  Robert  Verdi^,  Mazuel,  Le 
Page,  Verpr^,  de  la  Pierre,  de  la  Valles,  and 
Lazarin,  aU,  we  conjecture,  among  the  24.  The 
violinists  occasionally  acted  in  the  ballets,  as 
in  the  'Ballet  des  doubles  Femmes'  (1625), 
when  they  walked  in  backwards,  dressed  as  old 
women  with  masks  at  the  back  of  their  heads, 
so  as  to  look  as  if  they  were'  pla3ring  behind 
their  backs.  This  had  a  great  success,  and  was 
revived  by  Taglioni  (the  father)  in  the  masked 
baU  in  Auber's  'Gustave  III.'  hi  1833. 

In  Louis  XIV.'s  reign  the  band  of  24  violins 
was  called  the  'grande  bande,'  and  on  Duma- 
noir's  appomtment  as  Roi  des  Violons,  the  King 
made  him  conductor,  with  the  title  of '  25me  vio- 
lon  de  la  Chambre.'  The  post,  however,  was 
suppressed  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the 
Roi  des  m^nestriers  (May  22,  1607).  The 
'grande  bande,'  again  called  'the  24  violins,' 
eontinued  to  exist  till  1761,  when  Louis  XV. 
dissolved  it  by  decree  (Aug.  22).  During  the 
rage  for  French  fashions  in  music  which  obtained 
in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  the  '24  violins'  were 
imitated  here  in  the  'King's  music,'  and  became 
the  'four-and-twenty  fiddlers  all  of  a  row'  of 
the  nursery  rhyme.  Meantime  a  dangerous 
rival  had  sprung  up  in  its  own  home.  In  1655 
LuUy  obtained  the  direction  of  a  party  of  sixteen 
violins,  called  the  'petite  bande.'     As  violinist, 


leader,  and  composer  he  soon  eclipsed  his  rival, 
and  hJs  brilliant  career  is  well  known.  The 
modest  position  of  conductor  of  a  few  musicians, 
whose  duty  was  simply,  like  that  of  the  'grande 
bande,'  to  play  at  the  King's  levers,  dinners, 
and  balls,  satisfied  him  at  first,  but  only  because 
it  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  nobility, 
and  furthered  his  chance  of  becoming  'Surinten- 
dant  de  la  Mudque'  to  Louis  XIV.  This  point 
once  gained,  nothing  further  was  heard  of  the 
'petite  bande,'  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
next  reign  it  had  wholly  disappeared. 

The  24  violins  remained,  but  as  time  went 
on  they  became  old-fashioned  and  distasteful 
to  the  courtiers.  Accordingly,  as  fast  as  their 
places  fell  vacant  they  were  filled  by  musicians 
from  the  Chapelle  du  Roi,  and  thus  the  band  be- 
came independent  of  the  community  of  St.  Julian. 
After  1761  the  only  persons  privileged  to  play 
symphonies  in  the  King's  apartments  were  the 
musicians  of  his  'chamber'  and  'chapel.'      o.  c. 

VINNING,  Louisa,  bom  at  Kingsbridge, 
Devon,  Nov.  10,  1836  (BrU.  Mus.  Biog.).  She 
sang  at  the  Pl3rmouth  Theatre  when  only  two 
and  a  half  years  old,  and  appeared  in  public 
from  1840  to  1842,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Infant 
Sappho,'  as  a  singer  and  harpist  at  the  Adel- 
aide Gallery,  Polytechnic,  and  elsewhere.  She 
afterwards  received  instruction  in  singing  from 
Frank  Mori,  and  on  Dec.  12,  1856,  was  brought 
prominently  into  notice  by  taking  the  soprano 
part  in  the  second  and  third  partsof  the '  Messiah ' 
at  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Sodet^s  Concert,  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  'with  credit  to  herself,' 
in  place  of  the  singer  engaged,  who  became 
suddenly  indisposed  during  the  performance. 
Miss  Vinning  afterwards  sang  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  Worcester  Festival,  1857,  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts  (1861),  and  elsewhere  until 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  J.  S.  C.  Hesrwood,  in  or 
about  1865.  At  her  concert,  on  July  5,  1860, 
Mme.  Montigny-Rdmaury  first  appeared  in 
England.     She  died  in  London  in  1904.     a.  c. 

VIOL  (Ital.  Viola;  Ft.  Viole).  The  generic 
English  name  of  the  bowed  instruments  which 
succeeded  the  medisval  Fiddle  and  preceded 
the  Violin.  The  Viol  was  invented  in  the  15th 
century,  and  passed  out  of  general  use  in  the 
18th.  It  differs  from  the  violin  in  having 
deeper  ribs,  and  a  flat  back,  which  is  sloped  ofif 
at  the  top,  and  was  strengthened  internally  by 
cross-bars  and  a  broad  centre-piece,  on  which 
the  soimd-pbst  rests.  The  shoulders  curve  up- 
wards, joining  the  neck  at  a  tangent,  instead 
of  at  right  angles,  bs  in  the  violin.  The  neck 
is  broad  and  thin,  the  number  of  strings  being 
five,  six,  or  seven ;  the  peg-box  is  usually  sur- 
mounted by  a  carved  head.  The  sound-holes 
are  usually  of  the  C  pattern.  [See  SouNt>- 
HOLES.]  The  Viol  was  made  in  four  principal 
sizes  —  Treble  or  Discant,  Tenor  (Viola  da 
Braccio),  Bass  (Viola  da  Gamba),  and  Double 
Bass  (Violone):     the  last  is  still  in  use,  \he 
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double  bass  of  the  violin  pattern  never  having 
found  general  favour.  The  Viols  are  timed  by 
fourths  and  thirds,  instead  of  fifths.  Their 
tone  is  rather  penetrating  than  powerful,  and 
decidedly  inferior  in  quality  and  flexibility  to 
that  of  the  violin,  which  accounts  for  their 
disappearance  before  the  latter  instrument. 
[See  Violin.]  e.  j.  p. 

VIOL  DA  GAMBA.  See  Gamba  and  Viola 
DA  Gamba. 

VIOL  D'ORCHESTRE.  A  string-toned  or- 
gan-stop of  8  ft.  pitch,  and  very  small  scale. 
■  This  stop  is  one  of  the  bearded  Gamba  tnbe,  quick 
of  speech,  keen,  and  imitative  in  tone.    t.  e. 

VIOLA.  (1)  The  Italian  name  of  the  Viol. 
(2)  The  usual  name  for  the  Tenor  Violin, 
abbreviated  from  'Viola  da  braccio'  (Alto, 
Ck>NTRALTO,  QuiNTE,  Taille,  Bratbche,  etc.). 
A  violin  usually  about  onenseventh  larger  in 
its  general  dimensions  than  the  ordinary  violin, 
and  having  its  compass  a  fifth  lower,  or  an 
octave  above  the  violoncello.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  corresponds  in  the  string  quartet  to 
the  tenor  voice  in  the  vocal  quartet.  Its  part 
is  written  in  the  C  alto  clef,  thus  — 
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The  three  uppermost  strings  of  the  viola  are 
identical  in  pitch  with  the  three  lowest  strings 
of  the  violin;  but  their  greater  length  requires 
them  to  be  proportionately  stouter.  The  fourth 
string,  like  the  third,  is  covered  with  wire.  The 
player  holds  the  viola  like  the  violin;  but  the 
stop  is  somewhat  longer,  the  bow  used  for  it 
is  somewhat  heavier,  and  it  requires  greater 
muscular  force  in  both  hands.  The  method  of 
execution  in  other  respects  is  identical  with 
that  on  the  violin.  The  tone  of  the  viola, 
however,  owing  to  the  disproportion  between 
the  size  and  pitch  of  its  strings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  comparatively  small  size  of  its  body 
on  the  other,  is  of  a  different  quality  from 
that  of  the  violin.  It  is  less  powerful  and 
brilliant,  having  a  muffled  character,  but  b 
nevertheless  sympathetic  and  penetrating.  Bad 
violas  are  worse  than  bad  violins;  they  are 
unequal  and  'wolfish,'  and  have  sometimes 
a  decided  nasal  twang.  The  instrument  is 
humorously  described  by  Schnyder  von  Warten- 
see,  in  his '  Birthday  Ode'  addressed  to  Guhr:  — 

Mann  nennt  mich  Frau  Base  (Aunt), 
Denn  etwas  sprech'  ich  durch  die  Naae, 

Doch  ehriicn  mein'  ich  es,  und  treu: 
Altmodisch  bin  ich:   meine  Sitte 
Ist  Btets  xu  bleiben  in  der  Mitte, 

Und  nie  mach'  ich  ein  gross'  Geschrei. 


In  this  article,  following  common  usage,  the 
word  'Tenor'  is  used  to  denote  the  intermediate 
member  of  the  quartet  to  the  exclusion  of 
'Alto';    but  the  fact  is  that  the  Tenor  and 


Alto  were  once  distinct  instruments,  and  the 
instrument  which  we  call  'Tenor'  is  really  the 
Alto,  the  true  Tenor,  which  was  a  sise  larger, 
though  of  the  same  pitch,  being  practically 
obsolete. 

The  Tenor  is  an  earlier  instrument  than  the 
violin,  and  is  in  fact  the  oldest  instrument  of 
the  quartet.  Both  'Violino'  in  Italian  and 
'Violon'  in  French  appear  to  have  originally 
designated  the  Tenor.  In  the  first  piece  of 
music  in  which  'Violino'  occurs,  a  double 
quartet  in  the  church  style,  published  in  1597,^ 
this  instrument  has  a  part  written  in  the  alto 
clef,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract:  — 
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This  could  not  be  played  on  the  violin,  and 
was  obviously  written  for  the  Tenor:  and  an 
instrument  of  such  a  compass  capable  of  holding 
its  own  against  a  comet  and  six  trumpets, 
however  lightly  voiced  the  latter  may  have 
been,  can  have  been  no  ordinary  fiddle.  The 
laige  and  solid  Tenors  of  this  period  made  by 
Gasparo  da  Salo,  the  earlier  Amatis,  Peregrino 
Zanetto,  etc.,  many  of  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, appear  to  represent  the  original  'Violino.' 
These  Tenors,  when  new,  must  have  had  a 
powerful  tone,  and  they  were  probably  invented 
in  order  to  produce  a  stringed  instrument  which 
should  compete  in  church  music  with  the 
comet  and  trumpet.  Being  smaller  than  the 
ordinary  bass  viola,  which  was  the  form  of  viol 
chiefly  in  use,  they  obtained  the  name '  Violino.' 
This  name  was,  however,  soon  transferred  to  the 
ordinary  violin.  When  the  latter  first  made 
its  appearance  in  Italian  music'  it  was  called 
'Piccolo  Violino  alia  Francese';  indicating 
that  this  smaller  'Violino,'  to  which  the  name 
has  been  since  appropriated,  though  not  gen- 
erally employed  in  Italy,  had  come  into  use 
in  France.  It  accords  with  this  that  the 
original  French  name  of  the  violin  is '  Pardessus' 
or  'dessus'  'de  Violon,'  or  'treble  of  the  Violon,* 
Violon  being  the  old  French  diminutive  of  Viole,* 
and  exactly  equivalent  to  'Violino.'  Again, 
the  very  old  French  name  'Quinte'  for  the 
Tenor,  with  its  diminutive  'Quinton,'  used  for 
the  violin,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  latter 
was  a  diminutive  of  some  larger  instrument  in 
general  use.  We  have  therefore  good  ground 
for  concluding  that  the  Tenor  is  somewhat 
older  than  the  treble  or  common  violin,  and  is 
in  fact  its  archetype. 

,»QlqTsnn1  Qfbriell.  Sonate  Plan  e  Forte  alia  qiiarU  baaaa. 
Printed  In  the  M udcal  Apnendlx  to  Waaidewskra  DU  VIoMna 
imxviJ  JaMnmden.^  The  loweat paita  In  each  quartet  are 
aolgned  to^tnimpets  (Trombonl).  the  other  aoprano  part  to 
the  oomet  (Zinken). 

•  In  the 'Off ep*  of  Monteverde. 
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Very  soon  after  the  'Orfeo*  of  Monteverde, 
which  18  dated  1608,  we  find  the  above-men- 
tioned composer,  Gabrieli,  writing  regular  violin 
passages  in  a  sonata  for  three  common  vio- 
lins and  a  Baas,  the  former  being  designated 
'  Violini.'  ^  We  may  therefore  fairly  suppose 
that  the  early  years  of  the  17th  century  saw 
the  introduction  of  the  violin  into  general  use 
in  Italy,  and  the  transfer  of  the  name  '  Violino' 
to  the  smaller  instrument.  In  the  same  year 
(1615)  we  have  a  'Canzon  a  6'  by  the  same 
writer,  with  two  treble  violins  (Violini),  a  comet, 
a  tenor  violin  (called  Tenore)  and  two  trumpets' 
In  Gregorio  AUegri's  'Symphonia  a  4''  (before 
1650)  the  Tenor  is  denominated  'Alto,'  and 
the  Bass  is  assigned  to  the  'Basso  di  Viola'  or 
Viola  da  Gamba.  Massimiliano  Neri  (1644), 
in  his  'Canzone  del  terzo  tuono'  *  has  a  Tenor 
part  in  which  the  Tenor  is  called  for  the  first 
time  'viola/  a  name  which  has  clung  to  it  ever 
since. 

Shortly  after  this  (1663)  we  have  a  string 
quintet  with  two  viola  parts,  the  upper  of  which 
is  assigned  to  the '  Viola  Alto,'  the  lower,  written 
in  the  Taille  or  true  tenor  clef,  to  the  '  Viola 
Tenore.' '  It  appears  from  the  parts  that  the 
compass  of  the  two  violas  was  identical,  nor 
is  any  distinction  observable  in  the  treatment. 
This  use  of  the  two  violas  is  common  in  the 
Italian  chamber  music  of  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  a  remarkable  instance  being  the 
'Sonate  Varie'  of  the  Cremonese  composer 
Vitali  (Modena,  1684):  and  Handel's  employ- 
ment of  the  two  instruments,  mentioned  lower 
down,  is  probably  based  on  reminiscences  of 
this  class  of  music.  But  the  compass  and 
general  effect  of  the  instruments  being  the 
same,  the  disappearance  of  the  great  viola  was 
only  a  matter  of  time.  Though  the  fiddle- 
makers  continued  for  some  time  to  make  violas 
of  two  sixes,  alto  and  tenor  [see  Stradivari], 
the  two  instruments  coalesced  for  practical 
purposes,  and  the  superior  facility  with  which 
the  smaller  viola  (Alto)  was  handled  caused 
the  true  Tenor  to  drop  out  of  use.  From  about 
the  end  of  the  century  the  Alto  viola  appears 
to  have  assumed  the  place  in  the  orchestra 
which  it  still  occupies,  and  to  have  had  sub- 
stantially the  same  characteristics. 

The  Tenor  has  been  made  of  all  sizes,  ranging 
from  the  huge  instruments  of  Gasparo  da  Salo 
and  his  contemporaries  to  the  diminutive  ones, 
scarcely  an  inch  longer  than  the  standard  violin, 
commonly  made  for  orchestral  use  a  century  or 
so  ago :  and  its  normal  size  of  one-seventh  larger 
than  the  violin  is  the  result  of  a  compromise. 
The  explanation  is  that  it  is  radically  an  anoma^ 
lous  instrument.  Its  compass  is  fixed  by  strictly 
musical  requirements :  but  when  the  instrument 

<  Sonata  oon  tre  ytoltnl,  1615.    WaaleIe?rRkl's  AppendJz, 

**•  ^TMd.  p.  15..  3  /Ml  p.  28.  4  7W(t  D.  32. .       _ 

3  dooata  a  dnqua  da  Olovannl  Legrenst.  waalelewskl. 
Appendix,  P,.jf  3.    Tbe  treble  parts  are  anitgned  to  vtoUoat  the 


is  built  laige  enough  to  answer  acoustically  to 
its  compass,  that  is,  so  as  to  produce  the  notes 
required  of  it  as  powerfully  as  the  corresponding 
notes  on  the  vblin,  it  comes  out  too  large  for 
the  averfage  himian  being  to  play  it  fiddle- 
wise,  and  only  fit  to  be  played  violoncello-wise 
between  the  knees.  If,  however,  the  Tenor  is 
to  be  played  like  the  violin,  and  no  one  has 
seriously  proposed  to  play  it  otherwise,  it  follows 
that  its  size  must  be  limited  by  the  length  of 
the  human  arm  when  bent  at  an  angle  of  about 
120  degrees.  But  even  the  violin  is  already  big 
enough :  though  instnunents  have  from  time  to* 
time  been  made  somewhat  larger  than  usual,  and 
that  by  eminent  makers  [see  Stradivari], 
players  have  never  adopted  them ;  and  it  is  prac- 
tically found  that  one-seventh  longer  than  the 
ordinary  violin  is  the  outside  measurement  for 
the  Tenor  if  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  hands  are 
to  control  the  instrument  comfortably,  and  to 
execute  ordinary  passages  upon  it.  The  Tenor 
is  therefore  by  necessity  a  dwarf:  it  is  too  small 
for  its  pitch,  and  its  tone  is  muffled  in  conse- 
quence. But  its  very,  defects  have  become  the 
vehicle  of  peculiar  beauties.  Every  one  must 
have  remarked  the  penetrating  quality  of  its 
lower  strings,  and  the  sombre  and  passionate 
effect  of  its  upper  ones.  I  ts  tone  is  consequently 
so  distinctive,  and  so  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
listener,  that  fewer  Tenors  are  required  in  the  f 
orchestra  than  second  violins.  [,  (^ 

Composers  early  discovered  the  distindtive  / 
capabilities  of  the  Tenor.  Handel  knew  them,  > 
though  he  made  but  little  use  of  them:  they 
were  first  freely  employed  in  that  improvement 
of  the  dramatic  orchestra  by  Gluck  and  Sacchini, 
which  preceded  its  full  development  under 
Mozart.  Previously  to  this,  the  Tenor  was 
chiefly  used  to  fill  up  in  the  Tutti.  Sometimes 
it  played  in  unison  with  the  violins;  more 
frequently  with  the  violoncellos;  but  in  general 
it  was  assigned  a  lower  second  violin  part. 
Handel  employs  the  Tenor  with  striking  effect 
in  'Revenge,  Timotheus  cries.'  The  first  part 
of  the  song,  in  D  major,  is  led  by  the  violins 
and  hautboys  in  dashing  and  animated  passages ; 
then  succeeds  the  trio  in  G  minor,  which  intro- 
duces the  vision  of  the  'Grecian  ghosts,  that 
in  battle  were  slain.'  Here  the  violins  are 
silent,  and  the  leading  parts,  in  measured  largo 
time,  are  given  to  the  tenors  in  two  divisions, 
each  division  being  reinforced  by  bassoons.  The 
effect  is  one  of  indescribable  gloom  and  horror. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  composer,  whether  to 
indicate  the  theoretical  relation  of  the  two 
parts,  or  the  practical  employment  of  the  larger 
Tenors  by  themselves  for  the  lower  one,  has 
written  the  first  part  only  in  the  alto  clef,  and 
headed  it '  Viola,'  the  second  part  being  written 
in  the  Taille  or  true  tenor  clef,  and  headed 
'Tenor' :  but  the  compass  of  the  partsis  identical. 
The  climax  will  serve  as  a  specimen:  — 
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Berlioz,  who  overlooks  this  passage  in  Handel, 
enumerates,  among  the  early  instances  of  the 
employment  of  its  distinctive  qualities,  the 
passage  in  'Iphig^nie  en  Tauride,'  where  Ores- 
tes, overwhelmed  with  fatigue  and  remorse, 
and  panting  for  breath,  sings  '  Le  calme  rentre 
dans  mon  ooBur' ;  meanwhile  the  orchestra,  in 
smothered  agitation,  sobs  forth  convulsive 
plaints,  unceasingly  dominated  by  the  fearful 
and  obstinate  chiding  of  the  Tenors.  The 
fascination,  the  sensation  of  horror,  which  this 
evokes  in  the  audience,  Berlios  attributes  to 
the  quality  of  the  note  A  on  the  Tenor's  third 
string,  and  the  syncopation  of  the  note  with  the 
lower  A  on  the  basses  in  a  different  riiythm. 
In  the  overture  to  'Iphig^nie  en  Aulide,'  Gluck 
emplojrs  the  Tenors  for  another  purpose.  He 
assigns  them  a  light  bass  accompaniment  to  the 
melody  of  the  first  violins,  convejing  to  the 
hearer  the  illusion  that  he  is  listening  to  the 
violoncellos.  Suddenly,  at  the  forte,  the  basses 
enter  with  great  force  and  surprising  effect. 
Sacchini  uses  the  Tenors  for  the  same  effect 
(pour  preparer  ime  explosion)  in  the  air  of 
(Edipe,  *  Votre  coeur  devient  mon  asyle.'  (This 
effect,  it  may  be  observed,  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Handel.)  Modem  writers  have  often  used 
the  Tenor  to  sustain  the  melody,  in  antique, 
religious,  and  sombre  subjects.  Berlioz  at- 
tributes its  use  in  this  way  to  Spontini,  who 
employs  it  to  give  out  the  prayers  of  the  Vestal. 
M^hul,  fancying  that  there  resided  in  the  Tenor 
tone  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  expressing  the 
dreamy  character  of  the  Ossianic  poetry,  em- 


pk)yed  Tenore  for  all  the  treble  parts,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  violins,  throughout  his  opera 
of  'Uthal.'  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  dismal 
and  monotonous  wail  that  Gr^try  exclaimed 
'Je  donneraia  un  louis  pour  entendre  une 
chanterelle!' 

Berlioz,  in  'Harold  en  Italic,'  and  Bennett, 
in  his  Symphony  in  G  minor,  have  employed 
the  Tenor  with  great  effect  to  sustain  pensive 
melodies.  When  melodies  of  a  similar  character 
are  entrusted  to  the  violoncellos,  the  tone 
acquires  great  roundness  and  purity  if  reixi> 
forced  by  the  Tenors  —  witness  the  Adagio 
of  Beethoven's  Sjnmphony  in  C  minor.  In 
chamber  music,  the  Tenor  executes  sustained 
and  arpeggio  accompaniments,  occasionally 
takes  up  melodic  subjects,  and  employed  in  uni- 
son is  a  powerful  supporter  of  either  of  its  neigh- 
boun.  Mozart's  Trio  for  piano,  clarinet,  and 
viola,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  effective 
works  in  the  whole  range  of  chamber  musi<^ 
affords  admirable  illustrations  of  its  general 
capacities  when  used  without  a  violoncello. 

Brahm's  Sextet  in  B{^,  and  still  more  promi- 
nently the  string  quintet  in  G,  op.  Ill,  will 
afford  good  examples  of  the  masteriy  use  of 
the  viola,  and  the  special  effect  produced  by  it. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  modem 
chamber  string  quartet,  of  which  the  Tenor  is 
so  important  a  member,  is  based,  not  on  the 
early  chamber  music,  but  on  the  stringed 
orchestra  of  the  theatre.  Oorelli,  Purcell,  and 
Handel  employed  the  Tenor  in  their  orchestral 
writings,  but  excluded  it  from  their  chamber 
music;  nor  was  it  until  the  orchestral  quartet 
•had  been  perfected  for  theatrical  purposes  by 
Handel,  Gluck,  and  Sacchini  that  the  chamber 
quartet  settled  into  its  present  shape  in  the 
hands  of  Haydn,  Abel,  J.  G.  Bach,  and  their 
contemporaries.  Mozart  marks  the  period  when 
the  Tenor  assumed  its  proper  rank  in  both 
kinds  of  music. 

The  Tenor  is  essentially  an  ancillary  instru- 
ment. Played  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
the  piano  only,  its  tone  is  thin  and  ineffective: 
and  the  endeavours  which  have  been  made  by 
some  musicians  to  create  an  independent  school 
of  tenor-playing,  and  a'distinctive  class  of  tenor 
music,  are  founded  on  error.  It  is  simply  a 
large  violin,  intended  to  fill  up  the  gap  between 
the  fiddle  and  the  bass;  and  except  in  special 
effects,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  used  for 
purposes  of  contrast,  it  imperatively  demands 
the  ringing  tones  of  the  violin  above  it. 

Competent  musicians,  who  are  masters  of  the 
piano,  attracted  by  the  simplicity  of  the  tenor 
part  in  most  quartets,  often  take  up  the  Tenor 
with  but  little  knowledge  of  the  violin.  This 
is  a  mistake:  it  is  usually  found  that  the 
Tenor  can  only  be  properly  played  by  a 
practised  violinist.  The  Violin  and  Tenor 
make  an  effective  duet;  witness  the  charming 
I  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Spohr,  and  the 
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leas  known  but  very  artistic  and  numerous  ones 
of  Rolla,  by  the  aid  of  which  any  competent 
violinist  will  soon  become  master  of  the  Tenor. 
Mozart  wrote  a  concerto  for  Violin,  Tenor,  and 
Orchestra.  The  Trios  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
for  Violin,  Tenor,  and  Violoncello  are  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  mentioning. 

Owing,  probably,  to  the  structural  peculiar- 
ities that  have  be^i  explained  above,  what  is 
the  best  model  for  the  violin  is  not  the  best  for 
the  Tenor.  It  would  seem  that  the  limitation 
which  necessity  imposes  upon  its  length  ought  to 
be  compensated  by  an  increase  in  hdght:  for 
Tenors  of  high  model  are  xmdoubtedly  better 
than  those  of  flat  model,  and  hence  Stradivari 
Tenors  are  kept  rather  to  be  admired  than  played 
upon.  The  best  Tenors  for  use  are  certainly  those 
of  the  Amati  school,  or  old  copies  of  the  same 
by  good  English  makers:  in  this  country  the 
favourite  Tenor-maker  is  undoubtedly  Banks. 
New  fiddles  are  sometimes  fairly  good  in  tone: 
but  new  Tenors  are  always  intolerably  harsh, 
from  the  combined  effect  of  their  newness  and 
of  the  flat  model  which  is  now  universally  pre- 
ferred. If,  however,  makers  of  the  Tenor  would 
copy  Amati,  instead  of  Stradivari,  this  would 
no  longer  be  the  case. 

Herr  Hermann  Ritter,  a  Tenor-player  resident 
fai  Heidelberg,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
large  Tenor  was  in  use  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  was  abandoned  as  impracticable,  claims 
a  Tenor  of  monstrous  size  as  an  invention 
of  his  own.^  If  all  Tenor-players  were  of 
the  herculean  proportions  of  Mr.  Ritter,  the 
great  Tenor  might  perhaps  be  revived:  but 
human  beings  of  ordinary  stature  are  quite  in- 
capable of  wrestling  with  such  an  instrument: 
to  which  it  may  be  added  that  the  singular  and 
beautiful  tenor  tone,  resulting  from  the  necessary 
disproportion  between  the  pitch  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  instrument,  is  now  too  strongly 
identified  with  it  to  admit  of  any  change. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  special  music  for 
the  Tenor:  — 

Mdhod»: 
Bruni,  Marsh,  Fickbbt,  Lutoen  (reoommeaded). 

Studies: 
Campaonoli.     41  Caprices,  op.  22. 
Katser.    Studies,  op.  43,  op.  55. 

Tenor  and  Oreheatra: 
David,  F.     Concertino,  op.  12. 
[Kreuz,  Emil.     Concerto.] 

Tenor  and  Piano : 
Schumann.     Op.  113,  'M&rchen  Bilder,'  4  pieces. 
Hill,  W.     Nottumo,  Scherzo,  and  Ilomance, 
Joachim.     Op.    0,    Hebrew    Melodies  ;    op.    10, 

Variations  on  an  oriidnal  theme. 
KalliWoda.     6  nocturnes,  op.  186. 
L'  to  EN.     Barcarole,  op.  33. 
Taglichsbeck.     Op.  49,  Concertstdok. 
HoFMANN,  C.     Reverie,  op.  45. 
Wallner.     Fantaisie  de  Concert. 
[Walker,  E.     Romance  in  B  flat. 
BowEN,  York.     Sonatas  in  C  minor  and  F  major.] 

«  See  Die  OesrhichU  der  Viola  A  Ui  und  die  Onmds'ahe  ihres 
Bauex,  Von  II.  Ritter  (Lelpslg.  Weber.  1 S  7  • ) ;  Hcr.nann  H  Hler 
undsrtneViola  AUr,  Von  E.  Adema  (WQraburg,  Stuber.  1S81). 
The  practical  Tiolln-makpr  miv  eflumate  the  value  of  Instru- 
ments  constructed  on  Herr  Ritcer's  rules  from  the  fact  that  he 
as  hla  guide  the  'calcolo'  of  Ba^atellal 


Herr  H.  Ritter  has  also  edited  'Repertorium 
iHr  Viola  Alta'  (Niimberg,  Schmid),  containing 
twenty-two  pieces,  mostly  classical  transcrip- 
tions with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  b.  j.  p. 
VIOLA  BASTARDA.  The  Baas  Viol,  or 
Viola  da  Gamba,  mounted  with  ssrmpathetic 
strings  like  the  Viola  d'  Amore.  It  after- 
wards developed  into  the  Baryton.  [See 
Bahyton.]  b.  j.  p. 

[According  to  Michael  Praetorius  (Syntagma 
musicum,  1614-20)  the  Viola  Bastarda  had  six 
strings  and  was  made  in  five  different  pitches 
(the  tone  corresponding  to  that  of  the  violon- 
cello). He  also  states  that  it  was  to  this  instru- 
ment that  the  English  first  applied 
sjrmpathetic  strings.  Mr.  Engel 
(The  Violin  FamUy,  1883)  says 
jjx  —   that  the  Viola  Bastaxda  was  some- 

^  S —  what  like  the  Viola  da  gamba  in 
shape,  but  slightly  longer  and 
narrower.  He  states  that  the  six  strings  were 
tuned  as  above.  e.  h-a. 

VIOLA  D'AMORE.  A  Tenor  Viol  with 
sympathetic  strings.  It  usually  has  seven 
stopped  strings.  The  ssrmpathetic  strings,  of 
fine  steel  or  brass,  pass  through  small  holes 
drilled  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bridge,  and  under 
the  finger-board :  thdr  niunber  varies  from  seven 
to  fourteen.  They  are  tuned  to  a  diatonic  or 
chromatic  scale.  We  give  the  ordinary  tuning 
of  the  gut  strings.  The  sympa- 
thetic strings,  timed  to  the  scale 
of  D,  diatonic  or  chromatic,  are 
sometimes  screwed  up  by  p^s 
similar  to  those  of  the  gut  strings : 
but  the  better  plan  is  to  attach 
them  to  wrest-pins  driven  into  the  sides  of  the 
peg-box.     [See  below,  p.  300.]  e.  j.  p. 

[The  origin  of  the  instrument,  and  of  the 
romantic  name  borne  by  the  Viola  d' Amore, 
have  lapsed  into  oblivion.  Though  perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  Praetorius  (Syntagma  mttsicum, 
1619)  disposes  to  some  extent  of  the  question, 
'Who  first  adjusted  sympathetic  strings  to  the 
viols?'  in  his  description  of  the  Viola  Bastarda. 
It  was  to  this  instrument,  he  says,  that  a 
peculiar  invention  had  been  adjusted  by  the 
E]nglish,  i.e.  eight  additional  steel  and  twisted 
brass  strings,  placed  under  the  ordinary  six 
strings ;  resting  on  a  brass  bridge  and  timed  in 
unison  with  the  upper  strings.  As  he  describes 
several  sizes  of  the  Viola  Bastarda,  one  of  the 
smaller  members  of  the  family  may,  no  doubt, 
be  claimed  as  the  true  ancestor  of  the  Viola 
d'  Amore.  According  to  the  English  authority 
—  John  Playford  —  who  describes  the  instru- 
ment in  his  Musicks  Recreation  on  the  Violj  Lyra- 
way  ^  1661,  Mr.  Daniel  Faurant,  the  inventor  of 
the  *Poliphant'  and  the  *  Stump,'  created  the 
Viola  d' Amore.  Yet,  to  go  farther  back,  the 
'Bourdons'  of  centuries  anterior  to  Praetorius 
and  Playford  may  equally  claim  a  place  in  the 
ancestry  of  this  instrument.     Of  still  higher 
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antiquity  are  the  stringed  instruments  of  Elastem 
countries  —  notably  the  Sarange  of  the  Hindus, 
which,  mounted  with  sensitive  strings,  is  of 
extremely  ancient  origin.  Turning  to  the  name, 
we  can  only  surmise  that  some  poetic  mind 
created  it  while  listening  to  the  sweet  response 
of  string  to  string.  It  has  been  said  above  by 
Mr.  Payne  that  the  Viola  d'  Amore  was  tuned 
to  the  true  chord  of  D  major.  But  this  was 
not  by  any  means  an  arbitrary  rule.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  every  player  timed  as  he  fancied, 
though  the  most  ordinary  rule  was  to  tune  to 
the  common  chord  of  the  key  in  which  the 
player  found  himself  playing.  In  Mattheson's 
Das  Neu-er6ffnete  Orcheeter,  Hambuig,  1713,  the 
author  directs  that  the  Viola  d'  Amore,  which, 
according  to  his  statement,  was  mounted  with 
wire  strings,  and  one  gut  (the  highest),  should 
be  tuned  to  the  common  chord  of  C  major  or  C 
minor.  From  this  and  other  statements,  it 
may  be  gathered  that  the  Viola  d'  Amore  varied 
a  good  deal  in  its  harmonic  arrangement.  Again, 
Leopold  Mozart  {GrUndliche  VMinschtde,  1787) 
calls  it  a  'peculiar  kind  of  violin  strung  with 
six  wire  and  six  gut  strings,'  while  another 
writer,  Joh.  Georg  Albrechtsberger  (Orand- 
liehe  Anweiaung  zur  Compositionf  1790),  but 
three  years  later,  states  that  it  had  seven  strings. 
Moreover,  he  draws  upon  his  erudition  to  an- 
nounce that  formerly  the  upper  strings  were 
tuned  A,  d,  a,  d',  ft ',  o',  d".  On  the  authority 
of  Evelyn,  the  Viola  d'  Amore  had  five  strings, 
and  made  its  d6but  in  England  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century.  He  records  in  his 
Diary  under  Nov.  20,  1679,  that  he  dined  at 
Mr.  Slingsby's,  Master  of  the  Mint,  who  pro- 
vided some  excellent  music  for  his  guests; 
among  those  artists  who  took  part  Evelyn 
enumerates,  'Nicholas,  on  the  Violin,  but,  above 
all  for  sweetness  and  novelty,  the  Viola  d'  Amore 
of  five  wire  strings  played  on  with  a  bow 
being  but  an  ordinary  violin  played  on  lyra- 
way  by  a  German.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  neither  Mattheson  nor  Evelyn  mentions 
the  sympathetic  strings.  Dr.  Bumey  (Hist. 
Mus.)  also  speaks  of  the  instrument  as  a  novelty 
in  1716,  when  he  says,  Signor  Attilio  Ariosti 
played  'a  symphony'  between  the  acts  of  the 
opera  'Amadis,'  on  July  12,  the  last  night  of 
the  season.  He  played  again  some  years  later, 
and  composed  six  sonatas  for  Viola  d'  Amore, 
*  which  were  published  by  subscription  in  London, 
in  1728,  under  the  title  Cantatas,  and  a  Collec- 
tion of  Lessons  for  the  Viola  d'  Amore.  By  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  this  viol,  according  to 
Laborde  {Essai  sur  la  Musigue,  1780),  was 
obsolete.  He  says  it  had  four  metal  strings 
placed  below  the  regular  gut  strings.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Viola 
d'  Amore  was  still  in  use  in  France  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  previous  century,  as  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
(Traiti  de  la  Vtole,  1687)  mentions  what  he 
terms  'a  sort  of  dessus  de  Viole,  with  wire 


strings,  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Viole  d' Amour. ' 
The  many  beautiful  viols  made  by  Italian  makers 
at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  afford  significant 
testimony  of  its  popularity  in  that  country.  In 
1898,  at  an  Exhibition  of  Musical  Instruments 
shown  in  Paris  in  that  year  {Le  MinestreT)  there 
was  a  Viola  d' Amore  dated  'Brescia,  1500.' 
There  is  no  doubt  many  of  the  older  viols  were 
transformed  into  Viole  d'  Amore,  and  this  may 
have  been  one  of  these.  The  originxd  instru- 
ments usually  have '  flaming-sword '  soiind-holes. 
A  very  fine  example  is  that  owned  by  the  late 
M.  van  Waefelghem  of  the  Soci6t6  des  Instru- 
ments Anciens  of  Brussels.  It  has  seven  strings, 
and  is  labelled,  'Paolo  Aletzie,  Venetia,  1720.' 
There  are  several  excellent  Viole  d'  Amore  in  the 
Mus^e  Instrumental  of  the  Paris  Ck>nservatoire. 
Herr  Carli  Zoeller,  —  who  published  a  method 
designed  to  encourage  the  renaissance  of  the 
Viola  d'  Amore,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  E. 
J.  Payne,  —  M.  van  Waefelghem,  Mr.  Louis 
Schneider  all  owned  fine  specimens,  and  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  in  1885  owned  a  beautiful  Viola 
d' Amore,  dated  1730  and  labelled  'Joannes 
Udalricus  Eberle,  Lautenmacher,  in  Prag.' 

During  the  17th  century  there  were  some 
remarkably  fine  players  of  the  Viola  d'  Amore 
in  Qerznany.  Granswid,  who  settled  at  Prague, 
was  renowned  as  a  virtuoso  and  composer  for 
his  instrument.  He  also  counted  among  his 
pupils  such  names  as  Powliezeck,  Eberle,  and 
Francis  Richter,  who  became  eminent  players. 
And  to-day  this  beautiful  instrument  cannot 
be  counted  obsolete,  thanks  to  the  appreciation 
of  Hector  Berlioz,  who  praises  its  'sweet  seraphic 
tones,'  and  of  such  composers  as  Meyerbeer  and 
K.  L.  A.  Mangold,  the  former  of  whom  in- 
troduced the  Viola  d'  Amore  in  Raoul's  air  in 
the  first  act  of  'Les  Huguenots.'  Thanks  also 
to  such  virtuosi  as  the  Chevalier  Carl  Michael 
von  Eiwen,  of  the  18th  century,  and  in  more 
recent  times  to  such  executants  as  M.  van 
Waefelghem,  and  Herr  Zoeller,  who  besides  his 
'M6thode,'  wrote  a  couple  of  songs,  'Vineta,' 
and  'Farewell  until  we  meet  again,'  with  an 
obbligato  for  the  Viola  d'  Amore. 

Mons.  Eugene  de  Bricqueville  has  published 
the  results  of  his  researches  into  the  history 
of  this  instrument  in  an  interesting  brochure^ 
entitled  La  Viole  d^ Amour  (Fischbacher,  Paris, 
1908).  He  suggests  that  the  original  ortho- 
graphy was  '  Viola  da  Mori'  (viol  of  the  Moors). 
The  following  are  the  names  of  makers  that  he 
has  extracted  from  various  catalogues  of  Muse- 
ums and  private  collections:  Klotz,  1732; 
Janck.Dresden,  1735;  Salomon,  Paris;  Storioni, 
Cremona,  1786;  and  Tielke.  These  are  in  the 
Paris  Conservatoire.  In  the  Mus6e  of  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire  there  ace  the  following: 
Parte,  Vienna,  1764;  G.  Aman,  Augsburg, 
17  —  ;  Ranch,  1727.  From  the  collections  of 
Ghent,  Samary,  and  Snoeck,  come  the  names  of 
other  makers,  such  as  N.  Lupot,  1817;  Aletr^, 
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Paris,  1726;  Stadlman,  Vienna,  1736;  Mardchal, 
Paris,   1786;    Negell,   1744,  etc.         e.  h-a. 

VIOLA  DA  BRACCIO.  The  Tenor  Viol. 
It  had  originally  six  strings,  tuned  as  follows:  — 
The  sixth  string  was  generally 
dropped  in  the  18th  century,  and 
the  instrument  thus  approximated 
in  compass  to  the  common  Viola 
or  Tenor  Violin,  which  has  now 
superseded  it.  It  was  sometimes 
oonfotmded  with  the  Viola  da  Spalla.  [See 
Violin  Family.]  b.  j.  p. 

VIOLA  DA  GAMBA.  [1.  See  Gamba,  vol. 
ii.  p.  140;  and  for  the  tablature  used  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  see  Lyra 
Viol,  vol.  ii.  pp.  792;  and  anUf  p.  6&.] 
2.  Under  the  incorrect  title  of  Viol  di  Gamba 
it  designates  an  organ  stop  of  8  ft.  pitch,  with 
open  pipes,  in  the  choir  oiigan.  Considering  its 
imitative  aims,  it  is  troubled  with  a  most  inap- 
propriate slowness  of  speech,  and  in  the  lower 
octaves  can  hardly  be  used  alone.  w.  p*. 

VIOLA  DA  SPALLA  {Shordder  Fwrf),  a 
viol  intermediate  between  the  Viola  da  Giunba 
and  the  smaller  viols  that  came  into  vogue 
about  1700;  particularly  employed  for  church 
processions.  The  performer  carried  the  instru- 
ment before  him.  Mattheson  (Dos  Neur€r6ffnete 
Orehester)  calls  it  a  shoulder-viol  that  'has  a 
particularly  grand  effect  in  accompaniment  from 
its  penetrating  and  pure  tone.  A  bass  can 
never  be  more  distinctly  and  clearly  brought 
out  than  by  this  instrument.  It  is  fastened 
by  a  ribbon  to  the  chest  and  thrown  over  the 
right  shoulder,  but  has  nothing  which  can  stop 
or  prevent  in  the  smallest  degree  its  resonance.' 
From  Mattheson's  description  it  would  seem 
that  the  Viola  da  Spalla  was  held  violoncello- 
wise,  and  attached  to  the  performer  so  as  to 
prevent  the  instrument  frcmi  slipping  while  he 
walked.  It  was  a  method  which  survived  after 
the  violoncello  had  driven  out  the  larger  viols, 
and  which  has  been  seen  by  the  writer  adopted 
by  itinerant  performers  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  within  the  last  thirty  yeara.  e.  h-a. 
VIOLA  DI  BORDONE.  [See  Baryton.] 
VIOLA  DI  FAGOTTO  (Bassoon  Viol). 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Viola  Bas- 
tarda.  e.  j.  p. 

VIOLA  POMPOSA.  A  smaU  Violoncello 
with  an  additional  treble  string,  tuned  thus:  — 
It  was  invented  by  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  the  'Violoncello  piccolo' 
of  his  scores.     The  sixth  of  his 

ae jg-iz:   solos    for    the    Violoncello    was 

f^      jxf      •    written  for  this  instrument.     [See 
^^         p.  303  a.]  E.  J.  p. 

[Jean  George  Pisendel,  violinist,  leader  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony's  band  (1714)  played 
the  Viola  Pompoea  excellently.  The  instru- 
ment was  particularly  adapted  for  playing 
accGmpaniments.] 
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VIOLET.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Viola  d'Amore.  L.  Mozart  calls  the  Viola 
d'  Amore  with  chromatic  sjnnpathetic  apparatus 
the  'English  Violet' :  a  singular  denomination, 
for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Como  Inglese,  the 
instrument  appears  never  to  have  been  made, 
and  seldom  used  in  this  country.  e.  j.  p. 

VIOLETTA.  The  French  vereion  of  *La 
Traviata,'  by  M.  E.  Dupres;  produced  at  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique,  Oct.  27,  1864. 

VIOLETTA  MARINA.  A  name  found  oc- 
casionally in  the  scores  of  Handel  and  his 
contemporaries.  Dr.  Bumey  (Hist,  of  Mua.) 
calls  it  a  'Viol  d' Amour,'  with  sympathetic 
strings.  Pietro  Castrucci,  who  led  Handel's 
opera  band  for  some  years,  was  especially  famous 
as  a  performer  on  this  instrument,  and,  in  fact,  is 
credited  with  its  invention.  He  gave  a  concert 
at  the  Great  Room,  in  Panton  Street,  on 
Thursday,  Biarch  29,  1748,  when  he,  in 
particular,  played  a  solo  on  a  fine  instrument 
caUed  the  'Violetta  Marina.'  In  Handel's 
opera  'Orlando,'  there  is  an  air  directed  to  be 
accompanied  by  2  VioleUe  marine  con  vioUmceUi 
puancato,  played  'Per  Gli  Signori  Castrucd,' 
i.e.  Pietro,  and  his  brother  Prospero.     e.  h-a. 

VIOLETTA  PICCOLA.  Michael  Praetorius 
mentions  this  instrument  amongst  the  jriols  he 
enumerates  in  his  Syntagma  musicum,  1614-20. 
He  calls  it  'Cant  Viol  de  Gamba  (Violetta 
Piccola),'  and  mentions  four  kinds,  some  with 
six,  some  with  five,  four,  and  three  strings.  It 
answered  in  tone  'partly  to  the  Tenor  and 
partly  to  the  Violin.'  A  Violetta  Piccola  was 
shown  at  the  Special  Exhibition  of  Musical  In- 
struments, held  at  South  Kensington  Museum 
in  1872.  E.  H-A. 

VIOLIN  DIAPASON.  An  organ  stop  of  8 
ft.  pitch,  in  scale  between  the  Open  Diapason 
and  the  Dulciana.  The  pipes  are  open,  and 
have  a  slot  near  the  top.  It  is  usually  in  the 
Swell  Organ.  w.  p». 

VIOLIN  FAMILY,  or  Bow-lNSTRtTMENTS. 
(Angl.  Sax.  Fiddles.)  These  generic  terms 
include  the  early  Rebec,  Rubebe,  Gigue,  Viols 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  instruments  composing 
the  modem  string-quartet,  vis.,  the  Violin, 
the  Viola  (or  Tenor),  and  the  Violoncello  (or 
Bass).  The  Violone  (or  Double  Bass)  is  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  great  Viol  family  (cf.  Bass 
Viol),  which  were  the  immediate  predecessors 
of  the  modem  Bow  instruments.  These  are 
portable  instruments  of  different  sizes  con- 
structed on  the  common  principle  of  a  resonant 
wooden  case  pierced  with  two  sound-holes,  and 
fitted  with  a  movable  bridge,  over  which  gut 
strings  attached  to  a  tailpiece  are  stretched  by 
means  of  pegs.  The  strings  are  stopped  with 
the  left  hand  on  a  finger-board,  and  set  in 
vibration  with  a  bow  held  in  the  right.  Being 
the  only  instruments  with  strings  in  common 
orchestral  use,  they  are  usually  called  'stringed 
instruments,'   and   collectively   'the   strings'; 
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but  the  Qennaa  name  'bowed  instnunents'  is 
more  accurate.^  They  have  been  developed, 
[according  to  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Fayne,  the 
writer  of  this  article],  by  the  application  of  the 
bow  to  the  Greek  lyre  and  monochord;  and 
their  common  name  (Viol,  Violin,  Fiddle)  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  name  by  which  a  small 
sort  of  l3rre  appears  to  have  been  known  through- 
out the  Roman  empire.    The  Latin  name  for 


any  kind  of  string  is  'fides,'  of  which  the 
diminutive  is  'fidicula' ;  and  by  a  grammatical 
figure  which  substitutes  the  part  for  the  whole, 
these  terms  came  to  designate  the  lyre  itself, 
just  as  we  now  speak  of  the  quartet  of  fiddles 
collectively  as  '  the  strings.'  In  the  derivative 
tongues  the  diminutive  assumed  various  forma, 
which  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  thus:  — 


Latlii  Fides,  sitrtnc 

Diminutive 
Fidicula 

I 


(SOOTHEptN  OS 

LowLatbt.) 


Owour — 


I 


(NOBTHERN  GaODF— 

Fldeille^ 


I 
Fidiula 


SpanlA 

Vmuels 
Viola 


I 
Fldula 

VIdeila.  Flgella.  etc.) 


I 


pTDvenffal  Itanan 

Viola  Vi61a 

Viula    (French  Viole, 
BnclUli  Voil) 

I 


IMIml 
French 

Vielle 

(VIelU) 


Anglo- 
Saxon 

Fithele 


Bcottlab 

Fithel 


I 


lledUeval 
Ensllah 

Fidel 


lent 
Fiddle 


High 
Orman 

Fiedel 


German 

Vedel 


DImlnutlTe 
Violino 
Ft.  Violon* 


Aunnentai   . 

Violone 

Diminutive 

Violoncello 


In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Edward  Heron-Allen, 
who  published  his  researches  on  the  subject  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Tke  Ancestry  of  the  Violin, 
in  1882,  this  theory  of  the  development  of  the 
Violin  family  is  erroneous.  His  studies,  which 
were  elaborated  in  his  VioUn-making  <u  it  Waa 
and  la  (London,  1884),  and  adopted  by  Mr. 
Carl  Engel  in  his  Reaeardtea  into  the  History  of 
the  Violin  Family  (London,  1883),  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  application,  first  of  a 
long  pUctrunif  and,  by  a  natural  progression,  of 
a  bow,  to  the  instruments  which  owed  their 
ancestry  to  the  Greek  lyre,  culminated  in  the 
instrument  known  as  the  crwth,  an  instrument 
of  the  highest  historic  antiquity  (Crwth,  vol.  i., 
p.  642),  which  was  a  final  form.  The  crwth 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  present  article,  existed 
side  by  side  with  the  instruments  of  the  violin 
family  proper  into  comparatively  recent  times, 
when  it  died  a  natural  death,  like  the  Tromba 
Marina,  the  Virginal,  or  the  Serpent.  The 
Violin-family  proper,  had  its  origin,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Heron- Allen,  in  the  prehistoric 
Urheen  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  No/re  or  Nefru 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  reached  Europe 

from  two  independent  souroes.     One  of  these 

I  A  German  authority  InsMa  that  the  true  name  la  'Bow^ 
string  Instruments.' 

''  The  form  Pldellle  to  not  found,  so  far  as  the  writer  know& 
In  literature.  Its  place  havlxig  been  eariy  taken  by  the  decayed 
form '  vielle  * :  but  Its  past  existence  to  demonstrable  by  anal- 
ogy. Brachet  (OrcmmatreHlaloHmie  de  la  lAmgM  FranQoite, 
p.  285.fflveB  the  following  uistanoeBOf  the  French  fonns.as- 
sumcd  by  Latin  words  In  -teuius.  -a.  -uni :  AbHIle  (aplcula). 

Srtell  (ortlculum),  Sommell  (soranlculus),  P«rfl  (pertculum), 
rpiUe  (auricula)  Oomellle  (oomlcula),  Quallle  (pvlcula). 
VermeO  (vermleu  us).  AlsulIIe  (aclcula). .  From  this  list  to 
which  may  be  added  Oorbellle  (corbloula)ove  may  sf^ety 
conclude  tnat  Fid  cula  became  In  the  ddest  French  'ndeOle 
which  form  was  tnuwmltted  with  ▼^^Uttlealteratlon  to 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  HI|^  German.  ?rhfle  In  France  ItatiS  It 

became  bv  phonetic  decav  'Vielle.'  

3  'Vlolon'^to  the  old  French  dlmlnuttTC  of  'Violet'  and  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  'VloUno.' 


was  the  incuraion  of  the  Asiatio-Afiican  hordes 
into  Spain  under  Tarik  in  the  6th  century, 
and  the  other  was  the  incursion  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  (or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  the  Indo- 
European)  races  under  Attila,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Chinese 
instrument  with  a  neck  or  handU,  met  the 
Egyptian  instrument  with  a  neck  or  handle,  and 
resulted  in  the  bow-instruments  with  which  we 
are  familiar  to-day.  The  Graeco-Roman  lyre 
struggled  with  the  only  improvement  of  which 
it  was  capable,  i.e.,  the  application  of  a  bow, 
until  it  was  compelled  to  disappear  from  practical 
music  in  the  form  of  the  cnoth. 

The  Violin  is  the  most  popular  and  useful 
of  all  portable  instruments,  and  indeed  of  all 
instnmients  except  the  pianoforte,  and  it  has 
considerable  importance  as  being  the  principal 
instrument  in  the  orchestra,  the  main  body  of 
which  is  composed  of  violins,  in  their  four  sises  of 
trebles,  altos,  or  tenors,  basses,  and  double-basses. 
It  is  Clearer  to  the  human  voice  in  quality,  com- 
pass, and  facility  of  execution  than  any  other 
instrument;  few  are  simpler  in  construction,  and 
none  is  so  cheap  or  so  easily  mastered,  provided 
the  learner  sets  rightly  about  it.  In  addition  to 
the  popularity  which  it  enjoys  on  these  accounts, 
the  fiddle  exercises  a  unique  charm  over  the 
mind  from  the  continuity  of  its  existence  and 
usefulness.  Most  people  are  aware  that  *an 
old  fiddle  is  better  than  a  new  one.'  This,  as 
will  appear  farther  on,  is  not  absolutely  true: 
although  probably  the  majority  of  the  fiddles 
in  use  are  not  new,  very  many  being  one,  two, 
and  even  three  hundred  years  old.  A  violin, 
if  it  be  only  well-made  to  hefpn  with,  can,  by 
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Umely  and  judidoua  rehsUlltBtion,  be  nude  to 
last  procticBlly  Cor  ever,  or  at  least  to  outlast 
the  lifetime  of  any  particular  poeaeeeor:  and 
few  things  are  more  fascinating  than  putting 
an  old  disused  Violin  through  this  proceea,  and 
reawakening  its  musical  capabilitiea.  How  Ear 
this  process  of  reliabilitation  may  be  carried  in 
the  future  ia  a  question  which  has  given  rise 
to  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  experts.  To 
some  extent  it  is  already  being  rel^aled  to  the 
Btatua  of  a  time-honoured  superstition.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  whose  opiniona  are  entitled 
to  deference,  the  masterpieces  of  the  greatest 
maitBrs  are  gradually  arriving  at  a  condition  in 
which  their  value  is  appreciated  by  the  curators  of 
museums  rathertiian  by  great  contemporary  ar- 
tiates.  Stradivarius  and  Guanierius  provided  for 
a  practically  illimitable  futurity,  but  'repairers' 
who  have  revelled  through  three  centuries  in 
the  process  descriiied  by  Mr.  Payne  have,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  casee,  seriously  compromised 
that  futurity,  and  the  instruments  even  oC 
those  great  makers  which  are  to-day  fulfilling 
the  destinies  with  which  they  were  endowed 
In  the  beginning,  are  very  few  and  far  between. 
It  is  these  historical  conditjons  that  result  in 
the  fact  that  a  fine  Violin  enjoys  a  sort  of 
mysterious  inmkortality,  the  effect  of  which  is 
often  enhanced  by  the  groundless  idea  that  no 
good  fiddles  have  been  made  stnoe  the  golden 
age  of  the  Cronona  makers,  which  tennlnated 
130  yeara  ago,  and  that  the  secrets  of  violin- 
making  are  lost.  In  connection  with  this,  a 
good  deal  of  enthumasm  has  been  lavished  by 
connoisseurs  on  the  beauty  of  design  and  varnish 
of  the  old  Cremona  Violins,  and  even  in  some 
useful  and  reputable  worlis  on  this  subject  this 
(mthusiaam  has  been  carried  to  a  point  at  which 
It  can  only  be  described  as  grotesque.  A  fiddle, 
after  all,  even  a  Stradivari,  la  not  a  work  of 
pure  art,  like  a  piece  of  punting  or  sculpture: 
Et  Is  as  merely  a  machine  as  a  watch,  a  gun,  or 
a  plough.  Its  main  excellences  are  purely 
mechanical,  and  though  most  good  fiddles  are 
also  well  desigDed  and  handsome,  not  a  few  are 
decidedly  ugly.  Leopold  Mozart,  in  his  Violin- 
School,  has  some  pertinent  remarks  on  this 
foUacy.  To  choose  a  fiddle  for  its  outward 
synmietry  and  varnish,  he  says,  is  like  choosing 
a  ^nging  bird  for  its  fine  feathers. 

Instruments  more  or  less  corresponding  to 
our  fiddle  have  been  In  use  from  very  early 
times,  and  their  origin  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  speculation.  The  history  of  the  Fiddle 
is  in  point  of  fact  tiie  history  of  the  Bow;  eft- 
taUish  the  existence  of  the  bow  and  you  have 
the  existence  of  the  fiddle.  A  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  Ulerature  of  the  subject 
is  Mr.  Henry  Balfour's  Natural  History  of 
the  Muneat  Brno  (Oxford,  1899).  Bowed  lo- 
Btninieal«  have  long  been  in  use  among  various 
Oriental  peoples;  and  this  fact.  Interpreted 
by  the  fallacy  that  all  Inventloua  have  their 
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primary  origin  In  the  Bast,  has  led  many  to 
ascrilie  an  Oriental  origin  to  our  bowed  instru- 
ments. 'Rien  dans  I'Occident  qui  ne  vleDne  ds 
rOrient'  (F^tis,  Stradivari).  Strict  examina- 
tion compels  us  to  reject  this  view.  The  harp 
and  lyre  were  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from 
Egypt,  probably,  like  the  alphabet,  through 
Phoenicia;  but  here  the  debt  of  Europe  to  the 
stringed  instrumeot-makers  of  the  East,  in  tbe 
opinion  of  Mr.  Payne,  begins  and  ends.  The 
Arabic  and  Hindu  instruments  from  which 
P^tis  and  others  deduce  the  Violin,  belong, 
according  to  him,  to  a  totally  distinct  family. 
Their  resonant  box  consists  of  a  small  drum, 
perforated  by  a  stick,  the  top  of  which  serves 
as  a  finger-board  while  the  lower  end  ia  rested 
on  the  ground  or  on  the  knee  during  perfomi- 
ance.  Now  it  can  be  shown  that  until  the 
15th  century  no  European  bowed  instnunent, 
except  the  Marine  Trumpet,  which  Is  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Greek  monochord,  was  rested 
on  the  ground  during  performance.  See 
[Troub*  Marina].  All  were  played  overhand, 
and  were  rested  on  or  against  the  upper  part  of 
the  peKormer's  body.  This  alone,  indepen- 
dently of  all  inconraatendes  of  oonstruction,  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  Rebab  and  the  Ra- 
vanastron,  and  strengthens  Mr.  Payne's  con- 
viction of  their  affinity  with  the  Lyre;  but 
it  Is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  crwth  was 
properly  played  resting  on  the  knee,  and  the 
stone-monuments  In  which  It  is  represented  as 
being  held  fiddle-wise,  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  Instances  of  artistic  license. 

Whilst  this  article  has  been  undergoing 
revision  a  document  has  come  to  light  among 
the  Qiarters  preserved  In  the  muniment  room 
at  Berkeley  CTastle  purporting  to  be  a  Defeasance 
of  a  Bond  made  between  Warren  de  Lisle  an 
ancestor  of  the  present  Lords  Berkeley  and 
Fltihardinge,  and  one  Roger  Wade,  Crowder 
(or  Crwtb-player),  dated  August  29,  1316,  to 
which  is  attached  a  seal  which  furnishes  us 
with  the  earliest  a-uiheniic  representation  of 
the  Crwth. 


Fio.  I. 
The  seal,  attached  by  a  ribbon  of  vellum  k 
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this  de«d,  is  a  good  deal  damaged  as  to  its  outer 
edge,  but  the  centre  ia  in  BioguUrly  perfect 
preeervation  for  ite  age,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Pig.  1,  which  is  a  photographic  enlargement 
of  the  seal  in  its  present  condition.  Fig.  2 
is   a   similarly    enlarged    restoration    of    the 


•eaJ,  Id  nhich  nothing  has  been  added  or  In 
any  nay  idealised.  It  Is  curious  and  interest- 
ing to  note  how  very  closely  this  Instrument 
resembles  its  descendant,  figured  five  centuries 
later  tiy  Hr.  Engel.  1'he  arrangement  of  the 
pegs  is  similar,  though  the  two  thumb-screws 
clear  of  the  finger-board  are  absent.  The 
sound-holes  an  perfect,  though  the  left  foot  of 
tlie  bridge  does  not  appear  to  pass  through  the 
sound-hole  to  Uie  l>ack  of  the  instrumeiit  as  in 
■the  more  modern  instancee  and  representations. 
The  tailpiece  is  as  perfect  sa  any  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  ITth  century,  and 
the  bow  ia  certainly  as  good  a  specimen  as  any 
that  has  been  recorded  prior  to  the  days  of 
CorclU.  This  deed  and  its  seal  formed  the 
subject  of  a  monograph  by  Mr.  Heron-Allen,' 
and  It  will  be  observed  that  the  form  of  the 
instrunient  is  to  all  intents  identical  with  the 
figures  given  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Bairington 
in  ArduKologia  {vol.  iii.  1776,  p.  32),  and  by 
Edward  Jonea  hi  his  Mutical  and  PoetiaU  fld™ 
of  the  Wdth  Barda  (Londop,  1825,  p.  114). 
A  full  account  of  the  Crwth  preserved  In  the 
Bouth  Kensington  (Victoria,  and  Albert)  Museum 
ia  to  be  found  at  p.  204  of  Cari  Engel's  Cata- 
logue a/  tfi*  MiaUal  Initrumenii  in  the  South 
Kmfington  Mueevm  (LondoD,  1874).  An  exact 
replica  of  this  unique  instrument  was  made 
by  the  late  Georgee  Chanot,  which  has  paaaed 
through  several  hands  into  the  Museum  of  the 
Brussels  Conaervatoire  -  as  a  genuine  original. 
Most  Extern  bowed  instruments  appear  to  be 
rude  imitations  of  those  of  Europe;  and  the 
development  of  the  latter  ia  ao  oleariy  traceable 
that  it  baa  aeemed  auperfiuoua  to  seek  their 
origin  elsewhere. 

( Tie  Seal  of  Roger  Wade.  Croader.  a  ffew  ContrHnaton  to 
OM»l^v<)/Aa  Wiiuk  c^vO.  br  Eilwui]  HtcDit-Allai,  LoQ- 
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Though  the  plurality  of  strings  of  our  bowed 
Instruments,  and  even  their  common  name  '  are 
borrowed  from  the  lyre,  their  principal  parts, 
the   elongated    resonant   box   with    its   aound- 
holes,  the  finger-board,  and  the  movable  bridge, 
come  from  the  monochord,  the  Egyptian  nofre, 
and  the  Moorish  rdMc.     Aa  early  as  the  legendary 
age  of  Pj^hagoras  the  Greeka  obtained  the  in- 
tervals oE  the  scale  by  cutting  off  the  aliquot 
parte  of  the  monochord  by  meana  of  a  movable 
bridge.     For  this  the  premure  of  the  finger  was 
an  obvious  substitute:    and  practical  use  oC  tbe 
mooochord  in  training  the  voice  must  have  early 
suggested  the  discovery  that  its  tones  oould 
be  prolonged  by  rubliiiig,  instead  of  plucking 
th^  with  tbe  plectrum  or  finger.*    The  lyre 
suggested  plurality  of  strings,  and  furnished  a 
model  of  manageable  siie.     Given  the  lyre,  the 
monochord,  and  the  other  instruments  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  the  fiddle  must  evi- 
dently have  been  developed  sooner  or  later ;  and 
we  now  know  that  as  early  as  the  3rd  century 
B.C.  an  instrument  something  between  the  two, 
and  curiously  reminding  us  of  the  stringed  in- 
struments of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  used  in  tbe 
Qreek     oolonJee     in 
Scily.     Fig.    3     re- 
presents a  specimen 
carved   on   a  Greek 
•arcophagus        now 
used  as  a  font  In  the 
Cathedral     of     Gir- 
gentL     A    bas-relief 
In  the  Louvre  sbowa 
snotber  specimen  of 
the      same      instni- 

The  reaemUance 
I  between  this  antique 

'  Instrument  and   the 

rebec  and  lute  ts 
noteworthy;  and  it 
possibly  represents  that  particular  form  of  lyre 
which  was  denominated  'Fidicula.' 

The  genealogical  tables  on  the  next  page  may 
assist  the  reader's  memory. 

The  Crwtb  [aee  that  article],  which  appears 
to  be  a  survival  of  the  normal  pattern  of  the 
small  Roman  Lyre  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
Empire,  la  an  obvioua  link  between  the  musical 
inatrumenta  of  antiquity  and  those  of  modem 
Europe,'  When  and  by  whom  the  bow  was 
applied  to  these  -  instruments  we  cannot  tell. 
But  certainly  long  before  the  I3th  oeotury, 
vanoua  modifications  of  them,  some  plucked 
with  the  fingers  or  plectrum,  others  sounded 
with  a  bow,   were  in  uae   throughout  Europe 

•  FlddlB.  tf.  Bdlcuta— lyra 

J  ItHieflnia'beilWitlyiQrtDed  ■  eantlDiuw  tone  on  t» 
motluced.  The  GlanHAmonlea  Is  an  ejcuDjile  Id  wbldi  B» 
nna«T  i>Klannfl  vie  runetloru  of  a  bow.  _ 

iVei\EBmi,TI\eEinUlHlMliirTiBfav  vtgHa rnrt^. p.  111. 

I  ThF  riiTdlvltr  brtwnn  tome  urieDt  WcMi  alia  and  tba 
popular  In  tMe^Gney  oilglD.  wUcti  qinad  with  tbe  awaf  ol 
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Crwtb 


Patnb. 
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under  the  names  of  Fiddle,  Crowd,  Rotts,  Oeige 
(Gigue,  Jig),  and  Rebec  (Ribeb,  Ribible).  Al 
Farabi,  an  Arabian  musical  historian,  in  a  MS. 
dated  930  and  preserved  in  the  Escuxial,  whose 
work  forms  the  basis  of  Kosegarten's  'Liber 
CanUlenarum'  (Qreifswalde,  1841),  does  not 
actually  mention  the  bow,  but  Ash-Shakandi 
in  1200  mentions  the  Rebab  as  having  been  in 
use  as  a  rude  primitive  instrument  for  centuries 
in  Spain,  and  Mr.  Heron-AUen  has  seen  this 
identical  instrument  played  by  the  Basque 
peasants  in  the  north  of  Spain,  where  it  is 
called  'Rabel,'  and  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  pre- 
serves its  original  name  Rebab.  Of  this  in- 
strument the  Russian  Goudok  is  clearly  a  near 
relation.  An  illustration  of  a  pear-shaped  viol 
(rebec)  with  one  string,  two  sound-holes,  and  a 
bridge,  preserved  from  a  9th  century  MS.  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Biasius  in  the  Black  Forest 
is  reproduced  by  Qerbert  in  his  De  Cantu  et 
Mutiea  Sacra  (St.  Biasius,  1774).  About  the 
13th  century  an  improved  instrument  appeared 
in  the  south  of  Europe  concurrently  with  that 
remarkable  musical  and  literary  movement 
which  is  associated  with  the  Troubadours.  This 
instrument  was  called  'Viole'  or  '  Vielle';  but 
it  is  convenient  to  assign  it  the  name  of  Guitar- 
Fiddle,  reserving  the  term  Viol  for  the  later 
instrument  with  comer-blocks  which  is  perman- 
ently associated  with  the  name.  The  Guitar- 
Fiddle,  which  was  intended  to  accompany  the 
voice,  was  larger  than  its  predecessors,  increased 
sise  being  made  possible  by  giving  it  a  waist,  so 
as  to  permit  the  bow  to  reach  the  highest  and 
lowest  strings  as  the  inner  'bouts'  of  the  violin 
facilitate  plajring  upon  the  Q  and  E  strings. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  rude  Guitar,  Hurdy 
Gurdy,  and  Viol  in  one ;  for  we  find  the  same 
instrument  in  different  instances  sometimes 
plucked,  sometimes  bowed,  and  sometimes 
played  with  the  wheel.  When  modified  and 
developed  for  plucking  it  became  the  Spanish 
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guitar,  for  playing  with  the  wheel,  the  Vielle 
or  Hurdy  Gurdy,  and  for  bowing,  the  Viol.  The 
Viol  was  employed,  as  the  Guitar-Fiddle  had 
been,  to  support  the  voice ;  and  the  development 
of  choral  singing  led  to  the  construction  of 
viols  of  various  pitches.  In  the  15th  century 
we  first  meet  with  experiments  in  constructing 
bowed  instruments  of  different  sizes,  corre- 
sponding to  the  various  human  voices.  Comer- 
blocks,  which  mark  the  transition  from  the 
Guitar-Fiddle  to  the  Viol,  were  probably  in- 
vented to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  larger 
fiddles.  Their  use  prepared  a  great  advance  in 
the  art  of  fiddle-making,  for  they  Increased 
both  the  tension  of  the  resonant  box  and  the 
transmission  of  the  vibration  of  the  strings. 
The  construction  of  instruments  with  comer- 
blocks,  in  various  sizes,  was  contemporary  with 
the  great  development  of  polyphonic  choral 
music  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  in  the 
15th  century;  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  the  Treble  or  Discant  Viol,  Tenor, 
Bass  Viol,  and  Double  Bass  or  Violone,  were 
well  established  both  in  those  countries  and  in 
North  Italy. 

The  'Violin'  model,  which  differs  from  the 
Viol  in  having  shallower  sides,  with  an  arched 
instead  of  a  flat  back,  and  high  shoulders  (as 
opposed  to  the  'bottle Mike  slope  of  the  upper 
'bouts'  of  the  Viols)  and  in  being  composed  fai 
all  its  parts  of  curved  or  arched  pieces  of  wood, 
glued  together  in  a  state  of  tension  on  the 
blocks,  first  app>ear8  in  Italy  towards  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  It  completely  revolution- 
ised the  fiddle-maker's  art,  driving  out  of  use 
first  the  discant  Viol,  and  then  the  Tenor.  The 
Double  Bass,  alone,  which  remains  a  Bass  Viol 
pure  and  simple,  has  resisted  the  inroads  of  the 
Violin  model  in  all  save  the  sound-holes.  The 
substitution  of  the  Violin  for  the  Viol  in  all  its 
sizes  except  the  largest,  is  due  to  the  louder,  or 
rather  the  more  penetrating,  tone  of  the  former 
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instrumeiit,  and  it  acoorda  with  a  general 
principle  underlying  the  whole  history  of 
musical  instruments,  which  may  be  stated  as 
the  'survival  of  the  loudest.'  The  vibrations 
of  the  Viol  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  power.  As  a  means  to  this  end 
Viols  were  constructed  double-strung  in  fifths 
and  octaves  [see  Ltre],  and  also  with  sym- 
pathetic strings  of  metal,  constituting  the  family 
of  the  Viola  d'  Amore  and  Bartton.  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  194.]  But  in  the  18th  century  the  Violin 
effected  a  complete  lout  of  ail  its  competitors, 
and  its  model  was  finally  adopted  for  the  Tenor 
and  Bass,  and  sometimes  even  for  the  Double- 
Bass,  although  for  the  last-named  instrument 
the  Viol  model  is  still  generally  used  in  this 
country.  The  Viol  Double  Bass  has  survived 
partly  because  it  is  much  easier  to  make,  partly 
because  from  this  particular  instrument  a  pene- 
trating, rather  than  powerful,  tone  is  required. 
The  Violin  extinguished  the  Discant  Viol  in 
Italy  and  Qermany  in  the  17th  century,  in 
France  and  England  in  the  18th.  England 
held  out  longest  for  the  smaller  Bass  Viol  or 
Viola  da  Qamba,  for  this  instrument  continued 
to  be  manufactured  and  played  in  this  country 
to  nearly  the  end  of  the  18Ui  century,  when  it 
had  everjrwhere  else  become  practically  extinct. 
The  models  now  In  use  for  our  bowed  instru- 
ments havB  scarcely  changed  at  all  since  the 
time  of  Stradivari  (1680-1730) ;  and  his  models 
varied  only  in  the  design  of  certain  details  from 
those  in  use  a  century  earlier. 

The  Violin,  as  we  have  it,  is  therefore  about 
three  centuries  old.  Of  all  musical  instruments 
it  is  the  only  one  that  has  survived  unchanged 
throughout  modem  musical  history.  The  lutes, 
the  universal  companions  of  bowed  instruments 
until  rather  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
have  disappeared  as  completely  as  the  spinet 
and  the  harpsichord.  Wind  instruments  of  all 
Idnds  have  been  completely  revolutionised,  but 
the  Violin  has  remained  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years  the  same:  and  it  is  probably 
destined  to  remain  so  while  music  exists,  for 
though  numberless  attempts  have  been  made 
to  impix>ve  it  they  have  been  all  abandoned. 

The  model  of  the  Violin,  which  the  experience 
of  Cjenturies  and  the  ingenuity  of  many  genera- 
tions of  mechanics  thus  wrought  out,  appears 
at  first  sight  eccentric  and  capricious.  It 
might  be  thought  that  any  sort  of  resonant 
box,  and  any  sort  of  frame  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  strings,  would  equally  answer  the 
purpose.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  every 
mmute  detail  has  its  use  and  meaning.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  the  fiddle  were  made  with  straight 
sides.  In  this  case,  unless  either  the  resonant 
box  is  so  much  narrowed  as  to  spoil  the  tone, 
or  the  bridge  is  considerably  heightened,  with 
the  same  resiilt,  the  bow  could  not  reach  the 
outer  strings.  Suppose,  again,  it  were  made 
of  the  same  general  outline,  but  without  comer- 


blocks,  like  a  guitar.  In  this  case  the  vibrations 
would  be  more  numerous,  and  their  force  would 
be  consequently  less;  the  tone  would  be  thin, 
as  may  be  proved  with  one  of  the  many  guitar- 
shaped  fiddles  which  have  been  occasionally 
made  in  all  periods.  Suppose  it  made  with  a 
flat  back  like  the  Viol:  in  this  case,  though 
the  tone  might  be  improved  in  the  high  treble, 
it  would  be  deficient  in  depth  in  the  middle 
and  baas,  unless  indeed  it  were  made  consider- 
ably laiger  and  deeper.  If  the  curves  of  the 
various  parts  or  the  shape  and  position  of  the 
bridge  and  sound-holes  are  materially  altered, 
the  capacity  for  vibration  is  injured,  and  the 
tone  deteriorates  in  consequence.  If  the  body 
of  the  instrument  is  lengthened  at  the  ex{)ense 
of  the  finger-board,  the  player's  left  hand  is 
cramped:  if  the  whole  length  is  increased  the 
instrument  becomes  too  large  to  be  conveniently 
handled.  Probably  every  structural  alteration 
that  could  be  suggested  has  been  at  some  time 
tried  and  dismissed.  The  whole  design  of  the 
fiddle  has  been  settled  gradually  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  tone  and  execu- 
tion. 

The  total  normal  length  of  the  violin  has 
been  determined  by  the  length  of  the  average 
human  arm  bent  at  such  an  angle  that  the 
muscles  of  the  fore-aim,  wrist,  and  fingers  have 
the  fullest  and  easiest  play.  The  length  of  the 
handle  or  neck  has  been  determined  by  the  space 
necessary  for  the  average  human  hand  to  man- 
ipulate the  finger-board;  and  since  'shifting' 
on  all  the  strings  has  become  general  this  length 
has  increased.  The  length  of  the  resonant  box 
is  the  first  of  these  measurements  less  the  second. 
Its  central  or  smallest  breadth  Is  determined  by 
the  requirements  of  bowing,  as  applied  to  a 
bridge  of  sufficient  breadth  and  height  to  set 
the  instrument  properly  in  vibration.  The 
other  breadths  and  lengths  are  determined  by 
the  necessity  of  allowing  a  sufficient  vibrating 
length  for  the  strings,  while  keeping  the  bridge 
in  the  centre,  i.e.  on  a  line  dividing  the  super- 
ficial area  of  the  belly  into  two  equal  parts,  or 
nearly  so.  The  tongue,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
violin,  that  which  corresponds  to  the  reed  of  a 
wind  instrument,  is  the  bridge;  and  the  action 
of  the  bridge  depends  upon  ^e  sound-post  and 
the  baas-bar.  The  sound-post  is  a  slender 
cylindrical  rod,  whose  ends  fit  accurately 
against,  but  are  not  fixed  to,  the  inner  surfaces 
of,  the  back  and  belly.  This  performs  the 
double  function  of  transmitting  certain  vibra- 
tions from  the  belly  to  the  back  and  of  making 
a  firm  base  for  one  foot  of  the  bridge.  The 
bridge  is  a  true  reed;  its  treble  foot  is  rigid, 
and  rests  on  that  part  of  the  belly  which  is 
made  rigid  by  the  sound-post.  Its  bass  foot 
rests  on  that  part  of  the  belly  which  has  a  free 
vibration,  augmented  and  regulated  by  the  bass 
bar;  and  it  is  through  thb  foot  that  the  vi- 
bration of  the  strings  is  communicated  to  the 
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belly,  and  thereby  to  the  mass  of  air  In  the 
fiddle.  The  treble  foot  of  the  bridge  is  there- 
fore the  centre  of  vibration:  the  vibrational 
impulse  is  oommunicated  by  the  bass  foot  alone, 
and  undulates  round  the  treble  foot  in  circles, 
its  intensity  being  modified  by  the  thioknesses 
and  curves  of  the  belly  and  by  the  indelQiis 
called  the  sound-holes. 

The  steps  by  which  this  instrument,  at  onoe 
so  simple  and  so  complex,  has  been  produced, 
are  easily  traced ;  its  intermediate  forms  can  be 
studied  in  artistic  monuments,  and  some  of  them 
even  still  exist.  In  this  connection,  however, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  said  above 
concerning  artistic  representations,  and  make 
allowances  for  the  orthographic  and  descriptive 
license  of  the  times.  As  Bott^  de  Toulmont 
has  said  in  his  Disamiaiion  aitr  lea  InatntmerUs 
de  Mtuique  au  Moyen  Age  (Mem.  des  Ant.  de 
Fiance,  tome  17)  'Si  le  moyen  Age  est  T^poque 
oil  la  nomenclature  des  instruments  est  la  plus 
Dombreuse,  c'est  aussi  celle  oH  les  renseignements 
sur  leur  nature  laissent  plus  k  d^rer.'  Old 
stringed  instruments  have  generally  died  hard ; 
and  very  primitive  ones  have  maintained  their 
place  side  by  side  with  the  improved  ones 
founded  upon  them.  Thus  the  Marine  Trumpet, 
which  is  the  oldest  bowed  instrument^  and 
represents  the  earliest  development  of  the 
Monochord,  long  continued  in  use  concurrently 
with  instruments  of  a  more  advanced  kind,  and 
is  said  to  be  still  in  use  in  certain  continental 
churches.  [See  Tromba  Marina.]  A  Guitar- 
shaped  Violin,  which  is  directly  descended  from 
the  Fidel  of  the  Troubadours,  has  been  made  and 
used  in  all  ages.  Similarly  the  Rebec  long  con- 
tinued in  use  side  by  side  with  the  violin.  (See 
Rebec.)  The  Viola  da  Gamba  has  been  effaced 
by  the  Violoncello,  but  sUll  survives  as  an  artistic 
cult  among  certain  musical  students,  both  ama- 
teur and  professional.  But  perhaps  the  most 
singular  survival  of  all  was  the  Welsh  Crwth, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  simply  the 
small  lyre,  as  introduced  by  the  Romans  into 
Celtic  Britain,  adapted  by  some  slight  modifica- 
tions for  use  as  a  bowed  instrument.  In  tracing 
the  history  of  stringed  instruments  it  is  necessary 
to  beware  of  assuming  that  the  same  name 
always  designates  the  same  instrument.  '  Viol- 
ino'  and  'Violon,'  for  instance,  were  at  first 
commonly  employed  to  denote  the  Tenor.  [See 
Viola.]  'Violoncello'  is  literally  the  'little 
violone'  or  bass  viol.  The  Violone  itself,  as 
its  augmentative  termination  implies,  was  a 
'big  Viola,'  and  originally  designated  the 
Baas  Viol.  When  the  Double  Bass-Viol  became 
common,  the  name  was  transferred  to  this  laiiger 
instrument.  It  then  became  necessary  to  find 
a  new  name  for  the  small  Bass,  and  hence  the 
diminutive  name  'Violoncello.'  When  our 
modem  Violoncello,  which  Is  properly  the 
'  Bass  Violin,'  came  into  use,  the  original  name 
and  the  functions  of  this  small  Violone  were 


transferred  together  to  the  new  instrument^ 
which  still  retains  them.  'Vielle,'  now  ap- 
propriated to  the  Hurdy  Ourdy,  denoted  in  the 
13th  century  the  instrument  which  we  have 
called  the  Guitar-Fiddle.  '  Fiddle,' '  Geige,'  and 
'  Ribeca,'  ail  now  frequently  employed  in  various 
languages  to  designate  the  modem  violin,  are 
properly  the  names  of  distinct  instruments,  all 
now  obsolete.  'Lyre'  has  been  employed  at 
different  times  to  designate  all  sorts  of  bowed 
instruments.  'Viola,'  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  Provencal  name  of  the  guitar- 
fiddle,  and  afterwards  designated  viols  of  all 
sizes,  is  now  appropriated  to  the  Tenor  Violin. 
But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances.  No 
rational  account  of  the  development  of  instru- 
ments can  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  names. 
For  this  purpose  we  must  examine  the  instru- 
ments themselves  when  they  exist:  when  they 
have  perished  we  must  have  recourse  to  artistic 
representations,  which,  however  imperfect,  are 
all  we  have  to  rely  on  before  about  1560,  a  cen- 
tury later  than  the  earliest  development  of  the 
modem  bow  instruments  as  a  class  by  themselves. 
For,  although  the  fittings  of  the  two  classes  dif- 
fered, it  was  not  until  the  15th  century  that  any 
constructive  difference  was  effected  between 
plucked  and  bowed  instruments.  In  that  cen- 
tury the  discovery  seems  to  have  been  made  that 
an  arched  back  and  a  flat  belly  were  beat  for  the 
plucked  class,  and  a  flat  back  and  arched  belly 
with  inwardly  curving  bouts  for  the  bowed 
class;  and  hence  the  lute  and  the  viol.  A 
higher  bridge,  supported  by  a  sound-post,  in  the 
bowed  class,  completed  the  separation.  Both, 
however,  were  strung  alike;  and  down  to  the 
time  of  Bach  the  same  muaio  often  served  for 
both,  and  was  played  with  Identical  stringing 
and  fingering. 

It  is  curious  that  both  the  pianoforte  and  the 
violin  owe  their  origin  to  the  monochord. 
Familiarity  with  the  monochord  might  have 
eariy  suggested  that  by  stopping  the  strings  of 
the  lyre  upon  a  finger-board  the  number  of 
strings  necessary  to  the  latter  instrument  might 
be  diminished  by  two-thirds,  the  tuning  facili- 
tated, and  the  compass  extended.  But  before 
any  improvement  in  this  direction  was  ever 
made,  the  monochord  itself  had  been  developed 
into  other  instruments  by  the  application  of 
the  bow  and  the  wheel.  The  monochord  con- 
sisted of  an  oblong  box,  at  each  end  of  which 
was  fixed  a  triangular  nut.  A  peg  at  the  tail 
end  of  the  box  served  to  attach  the  string:  at 
the  other  end  the  string  was  strained  tight,  at 
first  by  weights,  by  changing  which  the  tension 
and  pitch  of  the  string  were  altered  at  pleasure, 
afterwards  by  a  screw.  Beneath  the  string 
were  marked  those  combinations  of  the  aliquot 
parts  of  the  string  which  yielded  the  diatonic 
scale.  The  belly  was  pierced  with  sound-holes 
near  the  tail;  a  movable  block  or  bridge  some- 
what higher  than  the  nuts  served  to  cut  off 
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80  much  of  the  string  as  was  neccosary  to 
produce  the  desired  note.  This  movable  bridge 
has  survived  in  aU  bowed  instrumeats,  though 
its  position  is  never  dianged ;  and  it  will  serve 
to  the  end  of  time  to  connect  them  with  their 
original. 

This  now-forgotten  instrument  was  the  main 
foundation  on  which  mediaeval  music  rested. 
By  its  aid  the  organ  was  tuned,  and  the  voice 
of  the  singer  was  trained  to  the  ecclesiastical 
modes,  the  principal  of  which,  with  their  Au- 
thentic and  Plagal  tones,  were  graduated 
upon  it  in  parallel  lines.  The  oldest  repre- 
sentations of  the  monochord  show  it  horixontally 
placed  on  a  table  and  plucked  with  the  finger; 
but  as  the  most  primitive  of  bowed  instruments 
is  simply  a  bowed  monochord,  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  the  bow  was  early  employed  to 
render  its  tones  continuous.  Probably  a  com- 
mon military  bow  was  originally  used.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural.  The  monochord  was 
used,  as  already  said,  to  tune  the  oigan  and  to 
train  the  voice;  and  its  efficiency  in  both  re- 
spects would  be  greatly  increased  by  thus  pro- 
longing its  sounds.  The  wheel  was  probably 
used  at  an  early  period  as  a  substitute  for  the 
bow;  and  the  monochord  was  thus  ready  for 
further  developments. 

Adapted  so  as  to  be  handled  vertically,  i.e, 
with  one  end  on  the  ground,  it  became  the 
Trummscheidt  or  Marine  Trumpet.  [SeeTaoM- 
BA  Marina.]  In  its  primitive  form,  the 
Trummscheidt  must  have  been  very  imlike  the 
mature  instrument  as  described  in  that  article. 
As  we  find  it  in  old  pictures,  it  was  a  monochord 
about  6  feet  long,  the  lower  part  consisting  of 
a  large  wooden  sheath,  4  feet  long,  and  about 
10  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  diminish- 
ing to  6  inches  In  width  where  it  joins  the  handle. 
The  handle  and  head  together  were  about 
2  feet  long.  It  had  a  common  bridge, 
and  was  played,  not  in  harmonics,  but  by 
stopping  and  bowing  in  the  ordinary  way.  We 
know  from  Mersenne  that  it  was  occasionally 
strung  with  two  or  more  strings,  thus  forming, 
if  the  expression  is  permissible,  a  double  or 
triple  monochord. 

Whether  the  second  modification  of  the  mono- 
chord,  in  which  it  retains  its  horizontal  position 
and  the  string  is  set  in  vibration  by  a  wheel 
and  handle,  and  which  is  represented  by  the 
Organistrum  or  Hurdy  Qurdy,  preceded  or 
followed  the  Trummscheidt  in  point  of  time 
cannot  be  determined.  Structurally  the  Organ- 
istrum departs  less  from  the  monochord  than 
the  Trummscheidt  does,  because  the  horizontal 
position  is  retained:  on  the  other  hand,  the 
invention  of  the  wheel  and  handle  cannot  have 
preceded  that  of  the  bow,  for  which  it  is  a  sub- 
stitute. Originally  the  Organistrum  was  an 
ecclesiastical  instrument,  and  it  may  be  said 
to  be  a  combination  of  the  monochord  and  the 
organ.    It  was  made  of  large  sise,  and  was 


plajred,  like  the  organ,  by  divided  labour,  the 
performer  being  soldy  concerned  with  the 
clavier,  while  an  assistant  supplied  the  rotary  or 
grinding  motion  which  produced  the  tone.  The 
huge  Organistrum,  which  is  found  in  the  sculp- 
ture over  the  celebrated  door  of  Santiago  at  Gom- 
poetella,  proves  its  position  among  ecclesiastical 
instruments.  But  we  have  also  actual  specameaa 
which  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  church. 
Two  are  preserved  in  the  Germanic  Museum  at 
Nuremberg,  in  both  of  which  the  size  and  orna- 
mentation leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  ecclesiBstical 
character.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Roman  Lyre  or  Fidicula,  in 
various  modified  forms,  had  never  gone  out  of 
use.  The  reader  may  be  warned  at  once  against 
the  daring  fraud  of  Valeriano,  who  in  his  Hiero- 
glyphiea  (1568)  deliberately  altered  the  Lyre 
upon  a  coin  of  the  Scribonia  family  (b.c.  204) 
to  a  violin.  This  attained  the  dignity  of  an 
accepted  fact  in  Blaise  de  Vigin^re's  Tableaux 
de  PhUostraie  (Paris,  1605),  and  agun  in  the 
Abb^  GhateauneuTs  Dialogue  star  la  Musique  dea 
Ancient  (Paris,  1735).  Mr.  Payne  states  that, 
introduced  into  Oeltic  Britain  by  the  Romans, 
the  Fidicula  was  called  by  the  Britons  'Crwth,' 
a  word  which  signifies  'a  bulging  box.'  Latin- 
ised as  'Chrotta,'  it  is,  however,  very  doubtful 
whether  the  word  *  Crwth'  was  ever  applied 
to  the  instrument  before  it  received  the  addition 
of  the  bow.  The  latinised  form  of  the  word 
became  by  phonetic  decay '  Hrotta'  and '  Rotte/ 
The  meaning  of  the  word,  taken  together  with 
existing  pictures,  gives  us  a  due  to  its  shape. 
The  upper  part  consisted  of  two  uprights  and 
a  crosspieoe  or  transtiUum,  the  lower  part  of 
a  box  bulging  at  the  back,  and  flat  at  the  front 
where  the  strings  were  extended.  From  the 
illustrations  in  old  manuscripts  it  appears  that 
sometimes  the  resonant  box  was  omitted  and 
tiie  tjrpe  of  the  primitive  harp  was  approached. 
In  either  form  the  primitive  fidicula  must  have 
been  of  small  size.  It  apparently  had  neither 
bridge  nor  finger-board,  and  was  plucked  with 
the  fingers.  But  in  a  celebrated  ancient  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospda  in  the  Franldsh  dialect,  at- 
tributed to  Ottfried  von  Weissenbuig  (840-870), 
we  find  the  L3rre,  the  Fiddle,  the  Harp,  and 
the  Crwth,  all  enumerated  in  the  Celestial 
Concert.'  Were  any  of  these  instruments 
played  with  the  bow?  In  other  words,  does 
this  passage  indicate  that  the  art  of  fiddling  is 
a  thousand  years  old  7  Mr.  Payne  was  inclined 
to  think  that  it  does,  and  our  later  researches 
afford  no  data  upon  which  to  disagree  with  him. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  so  many  sorts  of  stringed 

I  One  very  lane  and  heavy  one  has  a  cruel &z  carved  near 
the  handle,  and  the  lid  ornamented  with  earvlnn  tbe  other 
haa  the  aaered  monofnun  and  oaored  heart. 


■  SQi  thar  ouh  al  niailt 

Thaa  organa  tuant 

Lira  }oh  Fldula  „ 

Jph  inanafftaltu  Swegala 

Harphajoh Rotta     ^  ^^ 

^  ^-   Joh  thaa  Joh  Quatea  dohta. .  .      ^ 

Oohllter,  TJmaynu  Antlq.  TeuL  voL  L  |».  S7ttb> 
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instnuneata  could  have  been  diSereDtiatod, 
except  by  the  circuinstance  that  aome  of  them 
were  played  witfa  the  bow ;  and  in  an  Rngiiah 
manuscript  of  not  much  later  date  bdonging 
to  either  the  10th  or  11th  century  (Cotton 
US8.  ■nberiuB,  C.  vl.)  we  have  a  positive  repre- 
aentaUon  oF  as  English  fiddler  with  Sddle  and 
bow,  tba  foimsr  being,  In  fact,  the  instrument 
called  by  Chaucer  the  Rlbible,  and  afterwards 
geneially  known  by  the  name  in  ita  French 
form  'Rebec'  (Fig.  4).  This  la  the  instrument 
which  Ur,  Heron-Allen  eonaldeiB  to  be  the  direct 
uid  obvious  descendant  of  the  Bavanaatron  and 
tiie  Bsyptlan  nofre. 
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of  'Fldlcula,'  probably  indifferently  applied  ti 


Fia.4. 

Certainly  In  the  11th  or  10th,  probably  in 
the  Otb  century,  tbe  bow,  the  bridge,  and  the 
finger-board,  all  derived  from  the  monochord, 
had  evidently  been  applied  to  the  'Fldlcula'  or 
'Crwth.'  The  Instrument  b  altered  precisely 
•a  might  have  been  expected.  He  crooaplece 
and  uprights  liave  disappeared.  Their  place 
b  taken  by  a  neck  and  head,  the  latter  fonning 
a  peg-box;  and  the  bulging  lower  part  of  the  In- 
strument is  modified  to  euit  the  change  (Payne). 
It  may  wdl  be,  however,  that  tM"  primitive 
bowed  instrument  was  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  lute-shaped  fidlcula  which  the  Qlrgen^  sar- 
cophagus (Fig.  3)  proves  to  havs  existed  before 
the  ChrisUaii  era,  and  that  It  Is  Identical  with 
the  'fidula'  of  Ottfried. 

Sometimes  the  orossplece  and  uprlf^ts,  placed 
somewhat  elcser  together,  were  retained  side 
by  side  with  the  new  features,  the  neck  and 
finger-board.  Fig,  5,  from  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral, serves  to  iUustrate  the  coalition  of  the 
Crwth  and  Rebec,  the  upper  part  of  the  In- 
strument being  intermediate  between  the  two. 
The  Instrument  thus  produced  is  the  bowed 
Crwth,  to  which,  following  Mr.  Eag^l,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  assign  the  name  of  Oowd,  leaving 
the  original  word  Crwth  to  designate  the  primi- 
tive fidlcula  plucked  with  the  fingcis.  In 
point  of  tone  and  execution  the  Crowd  and  the 
Rebec  were  Identical.  The  Crowd  was  the 
Crwth  with  the  addition  of  a  bridge  and  a 
finger-board :  the  Rebec  was  the  Crowd  minus 
Its  uprights  snd  crosspiece,  and  having  a  pear- 
shaped  body.  ThenameFldel,thedecayedform 


both,  was  afterwards  used  for  the  larger  Instru- 
mmt  presently  mentioned. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Hr.  Heron-Allen's 
opinion  is  at  direct  variance  with  Mr.  Payne's, 
and  inapiteof  repeated  friendly  wranglw,  neither 
I  ever  able  to  convince  the  other.  In  the 
lion  of  the  former,  the  Worcester  sculpture 
J  fanciful  as  any  modem  gargoyle.  He  has 
stated  that  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  for 
the  muslciil  historian  of  the  year  3000  a.d.  to 
point  to  the  quaint  musical  instruments  to  be 
found  in  the  paintings  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
school  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  aa  proof 
that  such  Instrumenta  claimed  a  place  in  the 
orchestras  thet  interpreted  the  works  of  Beet- 
hoven, Moiart,  and  Haydn. 

A  notable  Instance  of  ths  artlsUo  license 
which  confuses  mudcal  history  la  the  so-called 
Viol  of  Alblnus  (or  Alcuin),  who  lived  in  the  8th 
century  and  was  figured  In  a  I4th-centuiy  MS. 
it  Qhent  University. 

The  'Geige,'  which  soms  authorities  bare 
treated  aa  an  Independent  instrument,  appears 
Hr.  Payne  to  be  practically  Identical  with 
the  Rebec.  In  the  Nibelungenlled  the  Instru- 
it  played  by  the  'VIdelar'  is  called  the 
'Gigs/  though  the  bow  is  always  called  'VideU 
bogen.'  Medieval  sculpture,  painting,  tnanu- 
Bcripts,  and  heraldry  yield  numberlem  illuH- 
trstlona  of  the  'Oeige.'  The  marked  difference 
between  it  and  the  Rebec  amounted  to  this, 
that  the  Rebec  had  a  narrower  pear-shaped 
body,  like  the  lute,  while  the  Qelge  had  a  short 
neck  fitted  to  an  oval  or  circular  rcsoiuuit  box, 
probably  having  Indentations  for  the  passage 
of  the  bow  at  the  sides,  and  formed  by  two 
tables  connected  by  sides. 

The  woodcut  (FIr.  6)  on  p.  2M  la  taken 
from  Cologne  CathedrBl,  and  shows  the  Oeige 
of  the  13th  century.    The  position  of  the  tnidge 
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Fio.  a. 
la,  honever,  obvlouaty  (macIfuL  llie  next 
(Fig.  7),  fmm  the  Kreui- 
Cftpelle  in  Burg  Carbtein 
in  Bobemiti.  abowg  the 
improved  one  of  the  14th 
century. 

A  writer  of  the  ISth 
century  givee  inatrucUoiw 
both  for  thia  Bmsll  fiddie, 
which  he  calb  'Rubeba,' 
ftnd  for  the  larger  Fidel, 
then  juHt  Doming  Into  use, 
which  he  e&Uii  'ViellB." 
The  Rubebs  or  Rebec,  acoardlng  to  him,  lud  two 
MdngH  only,  which  were  tuned  by  the  interval 
of  a  fifth,  the  lower  being  C,  the  upper  O. 
'Hold  it  cloae  to  the  head,'  he  writes,  'between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.' 
He  then  mlauteiy  describee  the  fingering,  which 
is  as  follows ;  — - 


It  will  at  once  strike  the  reader  that  we  pracU- 
eally  luve  here  the  second  and  third  strings  of 
the  violin.  A  third  string  was  soon  added: 
knd  we  know  from  Agriooia  that  the  highest 
■tring  of  the  three-stringed  Rebec  was  tuned  a 
fifth  higher,  thus:  — 


We  have  here  practically  the  three  highest 
strings  of  the  violin  ;  and  it  b  thus  clear  thst  the 
violin,  in  everything  except  the  ultimate  shape 
of  the  rcflonant  box  and  the  fourth  string,  Is  at 
least  as  old  aa  the  13th  <;entury,  and  probably 
very  much  older.  Another  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  identity  of  fiddling  and  the  fiddler 
DOW  and  six  hundred  years  ago  is  afforded 
by  the  bow-hands  of   the  medl»viil  playera, 

NfctMukRleiFotuudefa^torbdnaE.No.lliI?.  A FirncB tr&na- 
tetlm.  with  WM  Dy  U.  Puna,  ^ppeand  la  TirtTi  Am* 


wbon  grasp  of  the  bow  is  gcneraDy  marked 
by  periect  freedom  and  oorrectneBS  (Fig.  8). 

liiese  early  medinval  fiddlee  were  small 
Instruments  of  simple  construction  and  slight 
musical  capacity,  chiefly  used  in  merrymakiiigs 
to  aooompany  song  or  dance.  Companiea  of 
proteesianAl  players  were  maintained  by  noble- 
men for  their  amusement:  witness  the  four- 
and-tweaty  fiddlers  of  Etsel  In  the  Nibelungen- 
lied.  The  reader  will  remember  that  Etsel's 
private  band  of  fiddlers,  richly  dressed,  and 
headed  by  their  leaders,  Schwemel  and  Werbel, 
are  chosen  as  his  messengeis  into  Burgundy; 
and  among  the  noble  Burgundian  guests  whom 
they  bring  back  is  tlie  redoubtable  amateur 
fiddler  Volker,  who  lays  about  him  like  a  wild 
boar  with  his  'Videlbt^enstiu-ken,  micbel.'unde 
lane,'  doing  as  much  execution,  says  the 
rhymer,  as  an  ordinary  man  with  a  broadsword. 
Volker  'der  videlar,'  or  'der  spiUeman,'  as  he 
is  often  called,  is  not  a  mere  figment  of  the  poet. 
Everything  proves  the  mediaval  fiddles  to  have 
been  popular  instruments,  and  their  use  seems 
to  have  been  raniillBC  to  all  claseea.  Wander- 
ing professional  musicians,  'fahrende  Liratt,' 
carried  them  from  place  to  place,  playing,  and 
singing  to  them  for  subsistence.  Among 
the  amateurs  who  played  them  were  parsona 
and  pariah  clerks:  witneee  the  parish  clerk 
Abeolon  of  Chaucer,  who  could  '  play  tunse  on 
a  small  ribible,'  and  the  unfortuiuite  paraon  of 
Omemer,  near  Stendal,  who,  according  to  the 
Brunswick  Chronicle  (quoted  by  Poricel),  wis 
killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  as  he  was  fiddliag 
for  his  parishioners  to  dance  on  Wednesday  Id 
Whitsun-week  hi  1303.* 

These  primitive  fiddles  apparently  sufficed 
the  musical  world  of  Europe  until  the  I3th 
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century.  Their  oompaas  seems  to  have  been 
an  octave  and  a  half,  from  cf  to  ^',  including 
the  mean  notes  of  the  female  or  boy's  voice. 
The  extension  of  the  compass  downwards  is 
probably  the  due  to  the  improvement  which 
followed.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  instruments  has  always  been 
frxsm  smaU  to  lai^ge  and  from  high  to  low:  the 
ear,  it  would  seem,  seeks  ever  more  and  more 
resonance,  and  musical  requirements  demand  a 
larger  compass:  but  the  development  of  the 
Song  in  the  hands  of  the  Troubadours  affords 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
fiddle-maker  about  this  time  strove  to  make  his 
resonant  box  laxger.  But  there  is  an  obvious 
Hmit:  if  the  bdly  is  greatly  widened  the  bow 
cannot  be  made  to  touch  the  strings  without 
making  the  bridge  of  inordinate  height.  Some 
ingenious  person,  about  the  13th  century, 
devised  an  alternative:  this  consisted  in  con- 
structing the  sides  f  the  resonant  box  with  a 
contrary  flexure,  giving  the  contour  of  the 
instrument  a  wavy  character,  exactly  like  the 
guitar,  and  making  a  sort  of  waist.  By  this 
means  the  bridge  could  be  left  at  the  proper 
height,  while  the  capacity  of  the  instrument  in 
respect  of  size,  compass,  and  resonance  was 
increased.  Some  unknown  mechanic  thus 
invented  what  came  to  be  called  in  Northern 
Europe  the  Fidel,  in  Northern  France  the  Vielle, 
in  Southern  France  and  Italy  the  Viole.  We 
liave  called  it  the  Guitar-fiddle.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Provence  is  its  native  land, 
and  that  it  first  came  into  use  among  the 
Troubadours. 

The  invention  of  the  waist  was  the  first 
principal  step  in  the  development  of  the  Viol, 
and  this  feature  was  only  possible  in  instru- 
ments constructed  like  the  monochord  and 
hurdy  gurdy,  with  sides  or  ribs.  The  Oeige, 
Crowd,  and  Rebec  were  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  Lute,  which  still  survives  in 
the  Mandoline:  they  consisted  of  a  flat  belly 
and  a  convex  back,  joined  oyster-fashion  by 
the  edges.  No  improvement  as  regards  reson- 
ance was  possible  in  these  oyster-shaped  instru- 
ments: the  fiddle  of  the  future  required  a 
certain  depth  in  all  its  parts,  which  can  only 
be  given  by  sides  or  ribs.  No  other  instru- 
ment was  capable  of  a  waist;  and  as  the  reader 
is  aware,  the  body  of  such  an  instrument  was 
ready  to  hand  in  the  small  organistrum  or 
hurdy  gurdy.  The  Guitar-fiddle  was  simply 
a  hurdy  gurdy  played  with  the  bow.  The 
description  of  it  by  Jerome  of  Moravia  proves 
that  it  was  a  harmonic  as  well  as  a  melodic 
instrmnent.  It  had  five  strings,  the  lowest 
cvf  which  was  a  bourdon,  i.e.  waa  longer  than 
the  rest,  and  did  not  pass  over  the  nut,  but  was 
attached  to  a  peg  outside  the  head.  In  the 
long  Bourdon  of  the  Troubadour's-fiddle  we  thus 
have  the  origin  of  the  fourth  string,  which  waa 
afterwards  reduced  to  the  normal  length  by  the 


expedient  of  covering  it  with  wire.  The  two 
highest  strings  were  usually  tuned  in  unison: 
this  enabled  the  player  either  to  double  the 
highest  note,  or  to  play  in  thirds,  at  pleasure. 
Jerome  of  Moravia  gives  three  different  tunings, 
and  probably  others  were  in  use,  each  being 
adapted  to  the  music  intended  to  be  performed. 
The  Guitar-fiddle  was  larger  than  the  Geige 
and  Rebec,  and  approximated  in  size  to  the 
Tenor.  [See  Fig.  8.]  This  instrument  is  prob- 
ably the  Fidel  of  Chaucer.  It  has  place  in 
Rngliwh  life  as  an  instrument  of  luxiuy. 

For  him  [{.«.  the  Oxford  Clerk]  had  lever  han  at  hii 

beddes  hod 
A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  and  red. 
Of  Aristotle  and  his jphiloBophy, 
Than  robes  rich,  or  Fidel  or  Sautrie. 

CavAmbiwy  TaUt,  Prdogua. 

Existing  representations  of  the  Fidel  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  increased  length  of  the 
instrument  was  not  at  first  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
strings,  and  that  it  was  fitted  with  a  tailpiece 
and  loop  of  unusual  length.  It  had  no  comer- 
blocks.  A  good  idea  of  the  mediaeval  Fidel 
may  be  gained  from  the  modem  Spanish  or 
common  guitar,  which  appears  to  be  simply  the 
improved  Fidel  of  the  Troubadours  minus  its 
bridge,  tailpiece,  sound-post,  and  sound-holes. 
It  has  precisely  the  same  arrangement  for  the 
pegs,  which  are  screwed  vertically  into  a  flat 
head,  which  is  often,  but  not  alwa3rs,  bent  back 
at  an  angle  with  the  neck.  The  guitar,  however, 
reqxiires  no  bridge,  and  no  sound-post:  its  tail- 
piece is  glued  to  the  belly,  and  it  retains  the 
primitive  central  sound-hole,  which  in  the  bowed 
instrument  gives  place  to  a  double  sound-hole 
on  either  side  of  the  bridge.  [See  Sottno-holes.] 

The  last  survivor  of  the  Rebec  family,  or 
perhaps  We  should  say  its  ultimate  development 
(for  we  have  seen  that  the  Rebec  is  used  in  its 
primitive  form  to-day  in  Spain,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Russia),  was  the  Pochette  (Germ.  Tasehen' 
geige,  Ital.  Sordino)  of  the  dancing-masters  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  These  little  in- 
struments, sometimes  beautifully  ornamented, 
are  to  be  seen  in  many  museums,  and  a  perfect 
specimen,  made  by  Stradivari  himself,  is  in  the 
Donaldson  Collection. 

We  now  reach  a  step  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  the  construction  of  bowed  instruments, 
the  invention  of '  comer-blocks.'  This  improve- 
ment followed  naturally  from  the  invention  of 
the  waist.  A  modem  violin  has  two  projecting 
points  on  each  of  its  sides,  one  at  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  bouts  or  bow-holes  which  form 
the  waist  of  the  instrument.  In  the  classical 
pattern,  which  haa  prominent  comer-blocks, 
these  projections  form  a  sharp  angle:  in  the 
older  ones,  including  the  viols,  the  angle  is  lees 
acute,  and  the  comer  therefore  less  prominent,  aa 
in  the  instruments  of  Tieffenbrucker,  Kerlino, 
Gasparo  da  Salo,  and  Maggini.  These  comers 
mark  the  position  of  triangular  'blocks'  inside. 
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to  which  the  ribs  of  the  Instnunait  ftre  gtned, 
sod  which  are  themselves  glued  to  the  back 
and  belly,  fomung,  so  aa  Hpeak,  the  comer- 
stones  ot  the  coostructioii.  Tbey  contribute 
cmonDOualy  to  the  atren^th  and  reaonuice  of 
the  fiddle.  Carner-blocks,  as  well  as  bowed 
tnstniments  of  the  larger  siies,  first  appear  in 
tho  IStb  century;  and  as  large  fiddles  can  only 
be  conveniently  conetructed  by  means  ot  comer- 
blocks  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  two 
Inventions  are  oorrelaUve. 

Mr.  Pa3'ne  inclines  to  ascHbe  the  origin  ot 
oomer-blocks  to  Geimany,  because  it  was  In 

manufacture  of  the  viol  in  its  many  varieties  was 
chiefly  carried  on  by  the  lute-makers  from  1450 
to  1600,  because  the  earliest  known  instniment- 
makers,  even  in  France  and  Italy,  were  Gennana, 
and  because  it  is  in  the  Gennan  musical  hand< 
books  of  the  first  part  of  the  16th  century  — 
Virdimg,  LuscJnJus,  Judenkunig,  AgricoLa,  and 
Gerle  —  that  we  find  the  viol  family  for  the  first 
time  specifically  described.  This  invention  was 
the  turning-point  in  the  development  of  bowed 
instruments.  It  not  only  separated  them 
definitely  from  their  cognates  of  the  lute  and 
guitar  claaa,  but  it  gave  them  immense  variety 
in  design,  and  rendered  them  easier  to  make,  as 
well  as  stronger  and  mora  resonant.  Whether 
double  or  single  comer-blocks  were  fint  em- 
ployed, is  uncertain.  Possibly  the  first  step  was 
the  introduction  of  mngle  oomer-blocks,  by  which 
the  ribs  were  inor«Ased  from  two  to  four,  the 
upper  ones  having  an  inward  curvature  where 
the  bow  crosses  the  strings.  The  tUustraUon 
(Fig.  9)  la  from  a 
drawing  by  RafiaeUe, 
in  whose  painUngs 
the  viol  with  single 


OUTS  several  times. 
[For  another  apeoi- 
men,  see  Sound- 
BOLBB,  Fig.  3.] 
Shigjs  oomor- 

btocks  were  occo- 
sionally  used  long 
after  the  introduo- 
tJon  of  double  ones. 


Fio.  9. 


The  writer  has  seen  very 
good  old  Italian  tenors  and  double  baesee  with 
■ingle  comers.  A  well-known  specimen  in 
palnthig  is  the  fine  Viola  da  gamba  in  Dome- 
nlchino'a  St.  Cecilia.  The  vibration  is  more 
rapid  and  free  than  that  of  the  instrument  with 
double  comers,  but  the  tone  le  consequently  leas 
intense.  The  finest  and  most  authoritative 
representation  of  a  highly  developed  viol  and 
bow,  the  former  having  these  ringle  corners,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  Carmina 
of  Johannes  Aurelius  Augurellus  'Ariminensis' 
printed  at  Verona  In  1491. 

But  the  foundation  on  which  fiddle-making 
was  finally  to  rest  was  the  viol  with  double 
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wirners.     Double  comers  produced  a  Dew  ooo- 

BtructiVB  feature,  vi».  the  'middle  bouts,'  the 
ribs    which   curve    inwards    between   the    two 
comer-blocks.     While  the  comer-blocks  enor- 
mously increased  the  resonsDce  of  the  fiddle, 
the    bouts    liberated     the 
right  hand  of  the  player. 
In   early   times   the  band 
must   have   hem    kept    in 
a  stiff  and  cramped  posi- 
tion.    The  inner  Ijouts  tor 
the  firat  time  rendered  it 
poeeible  for  the  fiddler  to 
get    at    his   strings;    and 
great  stimulus  to  playing 
must  have  been  the  con- 
sequmce.     It     was     tong 
before  the  proper  propor- 
fjQ   ]Q_  tions   of   the   bouts   were 

settled.  They  were  made 
amall  and  deep,  or  long  and  shallow,  at  the 
maker's  caprice.  At  one  period,  probably  an 
early  one,  their  enormous  site  rendered  tbem 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  In  the  outline. 
It  would  seem  that  fiddlers  desired  to  carry 
their  newly-won  freedom  of  hand  to  the  utter- 
most; and  the  Illustrations  in  Agricola  (Af  luica 
Imtrumentt^it,  Wittenberg,  IMS)  prove  that 
this  preposterous  model  (Fig.  10)  prevailed  for 
instruments  of  all  four  siiee.  The  model  lasted 
Into  the  17th  century,  as  is  proved  by  illustra- 
tions in  Mersennus'  De  Inttrumentit  Harmonici* 
(Paris,  1648). 

The  fantastie  outUnes  wbleb  were  produced 
by  this  extravagant  cutting  of  the  bouts  were 
■omeUmes  further  complicated  by  adding  more 
blocks  at  the  lop,  or  bottom,  or  both,  and  by 
cutting  some  of  the  riha  in  two  pieoefl,  and 
turning  the  ^ids  in  at  right  angles.  The  former 
of  these  devices  was  early  abandoned,  and  few 
specimens  of  it  exist;  but  the  latter  was  some- 
times used  for  the  viola  d'  amore  in  the  18th 
century.  Its  tendency  is  to  diminish  the  vibra- 
tional capacity,  and  the  Intensity  of  the  tone. 
Its  adoption  was  partly  due  to  artistic  consider- 
ations, and  it  is  capable  of  great  variety  in  design. 
But  It  naturally  went  out  of  practical  use,  and 
the  viol  settled  down  to  its  normal  model  about 
the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century,  by  the  final 
adoption  of  the  simiple  outline,  with  double 
corners  and  moderately  long  and  shallow  oectre 
bouts. 

Concurrently  with  these  experiments  on  the 
outline,  we  trace  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
place  and  shape  of  the  sound-holes  and  bridge. 
For  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  former, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Sotmo-aOLBs, 
Their  true  place,  partly  in  the  waist,  and  partly 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument,  was  not 
defined  until  after  the  invention  of  the  violin. 
1  n  the  guitar-fiddle  thesound-holes  bad  naturally 
falleQ  into  Bomethhig  nearly  approaching  their 
true  poaltion.     But  the  invention  of  the  inner 
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boutB  dlspUced  them,  and  Tor  ne&rly  &  oentury 
we  find  them  shifttng  about  on  the  surface  of 
theinstrumeiit.  Sometinua,  Indeed,  it  occurs  to 
the  early  vjol-m&kers  to  leave  them  in  the  waist 
between  the  bouts.  But  mt  firat  we  frequently 
find  them  in  the  upper  part  of  the  inatrument, 
and  thia  b  found  even  in  Instajices  where  their 
afaape  ia  of  an  advanced  type. 

Later,  we  usually  find  the  sound-holes  and 
bridge  crowded  into  the  lower  part  of  the  Instru- 
ment, near  the  tailpiece 
(Fig.ll),the  instnjment- 
tnaker  evidently  aiming 
at  leaving  as  much  as 
poasiblo  of  the  belly  in- 
tact, for  the  sake  of  oon- 
Btructive  strength.  The 
Uluatration  is  from  Jost 
Amman's  Bothlein  aUtr 
SlAnde,  and  representa  S 
minstrel  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury perfonning  on  a 
three-atringHl  Double 
Ba». 

Af  terwsrda  the  sound- 
faoles  are  placed  between 
the  bouts,  the  extremitiee 
of  both  approximately 
oorresponding,  the  bridge  p,Q_  j], 

*'*"■'■";;    bdow    them. 

This  anangranent  prevailed  during  the  eeriy 
half  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  not  until 
the  vic4in  model  had  been  some  time  Id  use 
that  the  sound-holes  were  lowered  in  the  model, 
«ztMidIng  from  the  middle  of  the  waist  to  a 
sbort  distance  below  the  lower  oomers,  and  the 
bridge  fixed  In  Its  true  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  sound-holes. 

The  Bridge,  the  moet  linportant  part  of  the 
voicing  apparatus,  and  In  reality  the  tongue  of 
the  fiddle,  was  perfected  last.  [See  Stoadi- 
▼AKI.]  The  plan  of  cutting  a  small  arch  in 
the  movable  block  of  the  monochord,  so  as  to 
oheok  the  vibration  as  little  as  poasHJe,  is 
probnbly  of  Greek  origiQ,  and  In  the  Blarine 
Trumpet  the  bridge,  which  has  only  one  string 
lo  support,  can  be  made  proportionately  small, 
and  its  vibrating  function  morq  perfect.  [See 
Thohha  Habima.]  The  polychord  instruments 
of  the  Middle  Ages  required  a  more  massive 
•upport;  but  the  bridge-like  character  was 
always  maintained,  the  pattern  being  from 
time  lo  time  modified  so  aa  to  produce  the 
m«»imiiiii  of  vibration  without  loss  of  strength. 
The  sound-post  beneath  the  treble  foot  of  the 
bridge  ia  of  uncertain  antiquity.  At  first,  it 
would  seem,  the  expedient  was  tried  of  length- 
ening one  foot  of  tiie  bridge,  and  passing  it 
through  the  sound-hole,  so  as  to  rest  on  the 
coitro  block  of  the  back:  this  primitive  bridge 
and  sound-post  in  one  have  been  found  in 
existing  sptecimcns  of  the  Crwth.  The  superior 
effect  of  a  separate  sound-post,  to  some  extent 
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supporting  the  bridge,  and  augmcoting  the 
vibration,  but  primarily  designed  to  transmit 
the  vibn^ns  of  the  belly  directly  to  the  back, 
must  soon  have  been  discovered;  and  many 
early  pictures  of  fiddles  with  bridges  leave  no 
doubt  that  It  was  extensively  in  use.  [See 
Sound-post.] 

The  scale  of  the  lai^er  mediieval  viols  makee 
it  probable  that  the  vibration  of  the  belly  under 
the  bass  strings  was  r^uiated  by  a  Bass-bar. 
Crose-bara  were  early  employed  to  strengthen 
the  back  of  the  viol  and  the  belly  of  the  lute; 
and  obeervations  of  their  effect  on  the  vibratim 
poesibly  suggested  the  use  of  a  longitudinal  bar 
for  the  viol.  The  bass-bar  Is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  invention  of  comer-blocks,  and  probably 
older.  Cnncunentiy  with  the  development  ot 
the  Viol  in  its  larger  dies,  we  End  a  charactei^ 
istic  change  in  the  head  or  peg-box,  which 
completely  transformed  the  physiognomy  of  the 
instrument.  The  medlffivol  peg-box  was  in- 
variably flat,  like  that  of  the  Guitar,  the  pc«B 
being  inserted  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the 
instrument;  see  Figures  4,  6,  7,  6,  and  9,  from 
tJie  last  of  which  the  reader  will  at  once  under- 
stand how  ^lis  form  of  pi^-box  facilitated  ths 
addition  of  bourdons,  though  it  afforded  but  a 
weak  and  imperfect  means  of  straining  the 
strings  to  their  due  tension  and  keeping  than 
In  their  proper  place.  When  the  invention  of 
the  larger  viols  superseded  Bourdons,  the  flat 
peg-box  gave  place  to  the  modem  one  (se« 
Figs.  10  and  11),  which  bends  back  so  that 
the  strings  form  an  obtuse  angle  in  crossing  tha 
nut;  the  pegs  are  transverse  instead  of  perpen- 
dicular, and  have  a  support  In  each  side  of  the 
box;  the  tensive  force  is  applied  directly  in- 
stead of  obliquely.  In  the  direction  of  the  fiddle's 
length.  The  top  of  the  improved  peg-box  was 
often  surmounted  by  a  human  or  animal's  head. 
Tliis,  however,  obliged  the  fiddle-maker  to  have 
recourse  to  the  artist  for  the  completion  of  his 
work.  A  volute  was  therdore  substituted,  the 
well-lcnown  'scroll'  of  the  fiddle,  on  the  curves 
of  which  accomplished  fiddl&jnakers  employed 
the  same  taste  and  skill  which  they  displayed 
in  the  curved  lines  and  surface  of  the  body. 

About  the  end  of  the  15th  century  we  find 
the  viol  with  the  distinctive  features  above 
indlcslod  fully  developed,  in  Its  three  principal 
siHs,  Discant,  Tenor,  and  Boss,  In  general  use. 
They  had  at  first  sometimes  four,  sometimes  five, 
and  sometimes  six  strings,  which  were  tuned  bj 
fourths,  a  single  major  third  being  interpolated 
in  the  five  and  six  stringed  Instruments,  In 
order  to  preserve  the  some  tonality  in  the  open 
notes.  This  device  was  borrowed  from  the  Lute. 
The  fixed  number  of  six  strings,  and  the  settled 
tuning  by  fourths  with  a  major  third  In  the 
middle,  is  proved  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  1542 
by  a  method  published  In  that  year  at  Venice.' 
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Tbe  timing  b  as  fcdIowB:  — 


The  relativo  tuning  of  Uie  Viola  is  EVideaUy 
derived  from  the  parts  of  contcmporsry  vocal 
musie;  aikd  the  eariy  concerted  music  written 
lor  the  Viola  is  aJwayn  witliln  the  oompaas  of 
tbe  relative  voices.  It  aeems,  in  fact,  ta  have 
been  entirely  based  upon  vocal  music.  As  eariy 
as  1539  we  have  vocal  compodtlonB  profeaMiUy 
adapted  to  be  either  played  or  sung  (fiuone  da 
conform  et  aonitrt)J 

This  parallelism  between  the  parts  of  vocal 
and  stringed  music  Explains  why  in  early  theo- 
retical works  we  hear  little  or  nothing  about 
the  Double  Bsss.  We  may,  however,  aaume 
that  It  was  employed  as  a  sub-bass  in  octaves 
to  the  voice  and  Bass  Viol.  Strung  with  three, 
four,  five,  and  even  six  strings,  the  lowest 
would  by  analogy  be  tuned  a  fourth  lower  than 
those  of  the  Bass  Viol,  as  at  (a) ;  and  this  is  !n 
fact  the  tuning  of  the  modem  Doulde  Ba». 
The  tuning  for  completely  strung  instnimentB 
was  probably  as  at  (_b),  but  the  highest  strings 


^= 


would  be  ineffective,  and  liable  to  break,  and 
Ihey  could  have  beca  of  little  use  In  playing  a 
■ub-bass;  and  as  the  pressure  of  uselcsB  strings 
impairs  the  reeonance  of  the  instrument,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  tbe  upper  strings  came  to  be 
gradually  abandoned.  The  trio  of  viols,  tuned 
as  preacribcd  by  the  Regoia  Bubertina  of  1642, 
eontinued  in  use  unaltered  for  a  century  and 
a  half  as  tbe  baaia  of  ohamber-music ;  for 
Flayford's  Introdactum  to  the  SkiU  of  Mtunck 
gives  tbe  same  tuning  without  alteiation.  We 
may  therefore  take  the  duration  of  the  school  of 
pure  six-stringed  viol  music  as  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  (1550-1700).  During  the  Latter 
part  of  this  period  the  VioUn  and  Tenor  Violin 
came  steadily  into  use  for  orchestral  purposes 
in  Bubstitution  For  the  Treble  and  Tenor  Viols, 
and  the  invention  of  the  Violoncello  or  Bass 
Viohn  completed  the  substitution  of  the  new 
model  for  the  old.  The  trio  of  viols  was  in 
fact  rather  a  theoretical  than  a  practical  musical 
^paratua;  and  its  two  highest  members  had 
but  little  aignificance  apart  from  the  reet.  The 
Treble  or  DIscant  Viol,  feeble  and  delicate  in 
tone,  though  employed  in  concerted  music, 
never  took  the  place  of  the  most  powerful  Rebec 
and  Geige,  which  continued  In  popular  use 
until  they  were  ultimately  driven  from  the  field 
■  Apt  for  tMi  ukI  TOTcn,  la  rreauenUT  (nnnd  on  (be  till*. 
jngfsQf  tde£iM^iiaiinaclrl<aJaollbei7uiocatiiTr. 
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by  the  Vbtin.  The  TeaoT  Viol  laboured  under 
a  great  disadvantage.  Being  too  large  and  too 
clumsy  to  be  played  fiddlewise,  ft  became  the 
practice  to  rest  the  lower  part  of  tbe  instrument 
on  the  knee,  and  Its  shoulder  upon  the  artn, 
the  left  hand  being  elevated  at  the  height  of 
tbe  head.  It  was  then  bowed  underhand,  the 
bow  passing  obliquely  over  the  strings.  Thia 
difficulty  must  liave  tended  to  check  its  musl>^ 
usefuhieee;  and  as  tbe  lowest  string  of  both  the 
Discant  and  Tenor  Viol  was  little  used,  it  wsa 
at  length  omitl«d,  and  makers  were  thua  enabled 
to  construct  Tenor  Viols  of  more  manageable 
size.  The  German  and  French  Treble  and  Tennr 
Viols  of  late  manufacture  have  only  five  atrioga, 
the  lowest  in  each,  as  in  the  Violin  and  Tenor, 
being  O  and  C  respectively.  The  Treble  and 
Tenor  Viols  thus  gradually  approximated  in  size 
and  tuning  to  the  Violin  and  Tenor,  by  which 
theyworeultlmately  effaced.  The  fivft.stringed 
Treble  Viol  survived  longest  in  France,  where  it 
was  called  'Quinton'  or  'Parde^nu  de  Viole'; 
and  from  the  very  numerous  specimens  which 
were  sent  forth  in  the  18tJ)  century  from  the 
workshops  ofOueisanaDd  other  Parisian  makoB, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  faahionable 
instrument,  in  (act  probably  a  musical  toy  tor 
ladies  of  quality.  The  stop  being  an  inch 
shorter  than  that  of  the  Violin,  and  the  tuning 
by  fourths  and  a  third  entirely  obviating  the 
neoeasity  of  employiitg  the  fourth  finger,  it 
b  ea^ly  played  by  small  and  comparativdy 
unpractised  hands.  Tbe  back  and  ribs  of 
Queraan's  Qulntons  are  usually  built  up  of 
parallel  staves  of  syoamore  and  cedar,  a  method 
which  not  only  makes  tbe  tone  extremely  soft 
and  resonant,  but  combined  with  fine  finish  and 
elegantly  carved  acrolls  gives 
them  a  most  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. The  Qlustraidoa 
(Fig,  12}  is  from  a  specimen 
formerly  In  Hr.  Payne's  pot^ 

The  development  of  the 
Viola  d'  Amore,  which  is 
described  on  pp.  283-86, 
probably  prevented  tbe  use 
of  the  common  Tenor  Viol, 
without  Bympsthetic  strings, 
as  a  Bolo  instrument.  Built 
large  enough  to  give  a  reson- 
ant note  on  the  lowest  open 
string,   C,   tbe   Cve-stringcd 

(Tenor  Viol  ia  undoubtedly 
a  difficult  Instrument  to 
manage:  but  after  soroe  prac- 
tice it  may  be  commanded 
by  a  player  with  an  arm  of 
Fio.  12.  sufficimt  length.     The  best 

have  thick  whole  backs,  out 
alabwise  or  on  the  flat,  instead  of  on  the  cross, 
and  the  flaming-aword  sound-hole,  which  the 
German  makers  preferred,  seems  to  favour  ths 
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Facsimile  of  the  Autograph  of  a  Fragment  of  the  French  Version  of 
•  "Tannhauser" 
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devdopment  of  tone.    The  tone  ia  rich  artd 
penetrating;  sad  the  writer  has  heard  the  five- 
stringed  Tenor  Viol  played  In  concerted  music 
ndth  good  effect.     The 
iUustmtioa    (Fig.     13) 
represents    one    made 
in   1746   by   Ebler   of 
Mains.     [See  Viola.] 

The  base  Viol,  alone 
of  the  original  VW 
family,  developed  into 
an  instrument  having 
fanpoTtont  mufdcsl 

qualities  of  its  own, 
and  secured  a  notice- 
able place  la  mudcal 
history  under  Its  Italian 
name  of  Viola  da 
Gambft.  This  is  no 
«ioubt  due  to  its  long- 
oonUnued  uae  as  an 
orchestral  baas,  and  tit 

to  the  Theorbo  Luto.   ,  L 

In   the  latter  quarter  j  | 

of  the    16th    centuiy,  I  | 

and  throughout  the 
17th,  while  the  Violin 
and  Uie  Tenor  were 
laking  the  place  of  the 
higher  Viols,  the  Bass 
Viol  maintained  its  place,  and  afforded  a  wide 
field  to  a  condderabte  echool  of  i:dayers  and 
oomposerg,  principally  in  England,  Prance,  and 
the  Low  Countriffl.  It  was  the  first  bow^  in- 
strument to  receive  treatment  commensurate 
with  its  capacities,  a  circumstance  which  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  its  tuning  is  pracU- 
eally  identical  with  that  of  the  lute,  and  that  both 
instruments  were  practised  by  the  same  playeis. 
Throughout  the  17Ui  century,  the  Viola  da 
Gamtia  closely  followed  Id  the  wake  of  the  lute, 
«nd  the  two  reached  tbeir  highest  devdopment 
at  the  hands  of  French  composers  in  the  early 
port  of  the  18th  century.  The  command  of 
the  six-stringed  finger-board  which  the  tutenista 
bad  attained  through  two  centuries  of  incessant 
practice  was  in  fact  communicated  by  them  to 
bowed  instruments  through  the  medium  of  the 
BasB  Viol.  By  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
before  anything  having  any  pretenaiona  to 
musical  value  had  been  written  for  the  Violin, 
and  still  les  for  the  Violoncello,  many  species 
of  composition  had  been  brought  to  a  oonslder- 
able  degree  of  perfection  on  the  Lute,  and  this 
development  of  the  Lute  was  directly  communi- 
cated to  the  Viola  da  Gamba.  The  great  mass 
of  Viola  da  Gamba  chamber-music  of  the  ITth 
century  which  rtiU  exists  in  manuscript,  is 
evidently  adapted  from  lute  music.  The  Cor- 
rente,  Chaconne,  Pavane,  Gigue,  Gatliard,  and 
Ahnaine,  were  favouritemeasurea  for  both;  the 
Prelude,  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  instni- 
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moit  for  modulation  was  displayed,  was  also 
much  the  same;  but  the  Viol  was  especially 
employed  in  the  '  Division  on  a  Oround,'  which 
was  the  delight  of  English  musidans  in  the 
17tb  century.  Bo  com{detely  was  this  tiie 
ease  that  in  Slmpstoi's  well-known  Method  for 
the  Viola  da  Gamba  the  instnunent  is  named 
the  'Dividon  Viol.'  It  was  made  in  three 
slsea,  that  used  for  division  being  of  medium 
sise;  the  largest  die  was  used  for  the  'Concert 
Bass,'  played  in  combination  with  other  Viols: 
a  sise  smaller  than  the  Division  Viol  was  used 
tor  Lyra  or  Tablature  playing,  in  which  tha 
composer  varied  the  tuning  of  the  Viol,  and 
employed  tablature  instead  of  staS  notation  for 
the  convenience  of  the  player. 

Occasionally  the  tumng  of  the  Division  Viol 
itsdf  was  vailed;  thetwofavourite'scordature' 
of  the  F.nglish  players,  usually  called  the  '  Harp- 
way'  timings,  from  the  facilities  they  afforded 
1  as  foUowB ;  — 


Hon>-wo 


'flat. 


The  following  'harp-way'  tunings  ha 
noticed  by  the  writer  In  old  Qennan  o 
tions  for  the  instrument :  — 


The  use  of  these  tunings  greaUy  iucressea  the 
resonance  of  the  Viola  da  Gamba,  and  facilitates 
execution  in  thirds  on  the  upper  strings;  but 
the  writer  is  unacquainted  with  any  Instance 
of  their  use,  or  of  the  use  of  any  other  scorda- 
tura,  by  the  classical  writers  for  the  instrument. 
The  great  writer  for  the  Viola  da  Gamba  was 
De  Calx  IKHervelois,  who  flourished  early  in  the 
I8th  century;  but  there  were  many  others  of 
less  note.  The  writinge  of  De  Caix,  like  those 
of  Bach,  occasionally  require  the  seventh  string 
tuned  to  Double  Bass  A,  a  fourth  below  the 
sixth  string.  This  was  added  towards  the  end 
of  the  ITth  century,  by  a  French  vic4ist  named 
Marais.     [See  ScOhdatuka.] 

The  latest  development  of  the  Viol  was  the 
construction  of  instruments  with  sympathetic 
strings  of  metal.  These  date  from  the  16th 
century;  their  properties  are  scientifically 
discussed  In  the  2nd  Book  of  Bacon's  JVofu- 
ral  HUtory  (1620-25).  The  fanciful  name 
'd'  Amore,'  given  to  these  instruments,  relates 
not  to  any  special  aptitude  for  expressing 
amorous  accents,  but  to  the  sympathetic  vibra- 
tion of  the  open  metallic  strings,  stretched 
over  the  belly,  to  the  tones  of  those  which  pus 
over  the  fineer-board.  They  were  made  in 
several  siTe<>.  Even  Kits  are  found  made  with 
sympathetic  strings  (Sordino  d'  Amom);    the 
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next  UrgiCEt  hIu  was  called  tbe  Violino  d'  Amore, 
and  in  iu  later  type  was  b  Violin  mther  than 
a  Viol.  It  usually  has  peg-holes  for  five  sym- 
patbetic  strings:  there  exists  a  very  curious 
one  by  Stradivari,  gultar^haped,  wliich  vA 
lately  in  the  poaseesion  ol  Ur.  F.  Johns.  The  hi- 
Btrument  was  probably  tuned  like  the  ordinary 
violiD,  and  the  five  sympathetic  strings  tuned 
to  c,  if,  e,  S,  and  g,  the  sympathetic  tuning  b^og, 
however,  varied  to  suit  tbe  key.  The  Tenoi" 
siie  became  more  generally  known  as  the  Viola 
d'  Amore,  an  instrument  in  very  general  use 
tn  Italy  and  Qermany  In  the  17th  and  18th 
centuriea.  The  instrument  is  invariably  made 
with  'flaming-sword'  sound-holes,  and  often 
has  a  'rose'  under  the  finger-board.  The 
sympathetic  strings,  of  fine  brs»  or  steel  wire, 
are  attached  by  loops  at  the  bottom  to  small 
Ivory  pegs  G^ced  In  the  bottcon  Uock  above  the 
tail-pin;  they  are  then  carried  through  smBll 
boles  drilled  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bric^, 
under  the  finger-board,  which  is  hoUowed  for 
the  purpose,  and  over  an  Ivory  nut  immediately 
below  the  upper  out.  Into  tlie  peg-box.  In 
the  earlier  instruments  the  sympathetic  strings 
are  woriced  by  pegs  dmllar  to  those  of  tbe  gut- 
string  ;  but  the  later  plan  was  to  attach  them 
to  small  wrest-pins  driven  vertically  Into  the 
sides  of  tbe  peg-box,  and  tune  them  with  a 
key,  a  preferable  method  in  all  respects.  Tbe 
sympatiietic  apparatus  was  of  two  species,  the 
diatonic  and  the  chromatic,  the  former  eonaiat- 
Ing  of  six  or  seveil,  tbe  latter  of  twelve  or  more 
strings.  In  the  former  species  the  string  are 
tuned  to  tbe  diatonic  scale,  the  lowest  note 
being  usually  D,  and  the  intervals  bdng  adapted 
by  flattening  or  sharpening  to  the  key  of  the 
piece  In  perfarmance.  In  the  chromaUo 
description  this  is  unneoemary,  there  being 
twelve  BtiingB,  one  for  each  semitone  In  the 
scale,  so  that  every  note  played  on  the  instru- 
ment has  its  QTapathetic  augmentaUou.  Some- 
times a  double  set  (24)  of  sympathetic  strings 
was  emidoyed.  In  tbe  classical  age  of  this 
instrument,  the  time  of  Bach  and  Vivaldi,  It 
was  tuned  by  fourths  and  a  third  like  the  tenor 
viol.  Following  the  example  lA  the  Viola  da 
Gamba,  a  seventh  string  was  added  about  the 
beginning  of  the  I8th  century,  and  ultimately 
the  so-called  'harp-way'  tuning  of  the  Lute 
and  Viola  da  Gamba  came  Ut  be  generally 
adopted,  which  was  ulUmately  modiSed  thus :  — 


The  latter  tuning  was  most  employed,  and 
is  used  in  the  well-known  obbligato  part  in 
Meyerbeer's  'Huguenota.'  The  Viola  d'  Amore 
is  a  dngulariy  beautiful  and  attractive  instru- 
ment, but  the  inherent  diffieulties  of  execution 
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are  not  ea^y  surmounted,  and  as  every  forU 
now  produces  a  perfect  shower  of  concords  and 
harmonica,  all  notes  which  will  not  bear  a 
major  Uilrd  require  to  be 
very  lightly  touched.  The 
Illustration  repiesents  a 
diatonic  Viola  d'  Amore 
dated  1767,  by  Raucb  o^ 

The  'English  Violet' 
moitioned  by  Mosart  and 
Albracbteberger  is  iden- 
tical with  tbe  Viola  d' 
Amore;  the  tormer  applies 
the  name  to  the  chromatic 
Viola  d'  Amore,  to  which 
be  assigns  fourteen  si-m- 
pathetlc  string,  the  lat- 
ter to  a  common  VioU  d' 
Amore  having  six  instead 
of  seven  strings.  Why 
the  Germans  called  it 
'English'  is  a  mystery, 
for  we  have  never  met 
with  nor  heard  of  a  true 
Viola  d'  Amore  of  Eng- 
lish make.  The  'Violetta 
j-lo   14  Marina,'      employed      by 

Handel  In  the  air  'Gi& 
r  ebro  mio  ciglio'  ('Orlando'),  and  having  a 
compass  as  bw  as  tenor  E,  appears  also  to  be 
simply  the  Viola  d'  Amore. 

The  Viola  da  Gamba  with  sympathetib  strings 
was  at  first  known  as  the  Viola  Bastarda,  but 
after  undergoing  oon^derable  mechanical  im- 
provements in  the  sympathetic  apparatus,  it 
became  the  well-known  Barytone,  the  favourite 
instrument  of  the  musical  epicures  of  the  ISth 
oentury.  [SeeBAniroNE.]  Tbe  seventh  string 
added  to  Uie  Viola  da  Gamba  by  Marais  waa 
usually  employed  in  the  Barjrtone.  The  sympa- 
thetic apparatus  of  the  Barytone  is  set  in  a 
separate  metal  frame,  and  has  an  independent 

The  disuse  of  Instruments  with  sympathetic 
strings  is  easily  explained.  They  added  little 
or  nothing  to  tbe  existing  means  of  producing 
masses  of  musical  sound.  They  wen  essentially 
solo  instruments,  and  were  seldom  employed  In 
tbe  orchestra.  Nothing  but  continuous  use  la 
professional  bonds  in  tbe  orchestra  wilt  keep  a 
musical  Instrument  from  going  out  of  fashion ; 
and  it  invariably  happens  that  the  disuse  of 
instruments  in  the  orchestra  only  shortly  pre- 
cedes their  disuse  in  chamber  muac  The 
practical  extinction  of  these  instruments  is  to 
be  regretted.  Originally  invented  as  a  means 
of  augmenting  the  tone  of  the  Viol,  they  acquired 
a  character  entirely  unique,  and  are  undoubtedly 
capable  of  further  development. 

The  eariy  employment  of  tbe  Violin  and 
Tenor  Violin  in  the  orchestra  left  the  Treble  and 
Tenor  Viols  excludi'ely  in  the  hands  of  amateurs. 
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who  only  slowly  relinquished  them.  The  pure 
school  of  concerted  viol-playing  seems  to  have 
held  its  ground  longest  in  England:  the  'Fan- 
tasies' of  Gibbons/  and  those  of  many  other 
composers,  which  repose  in  manuscript  in 
the  libraries,  sufficiently  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  the  art  was  cultivated.  In  performance, 
the  parts  were  usually  doubled,  i.e.  there  were 
six  players,  two  to  each  part,  who  all  played  in 
the  fortes:  the  piano  passages  were  played  by 
three  only.  To  accompany  voices,  theorboes 
were  added  in  the  bass,  and  violins  in  the  treble ; 
but  the  English  vioUsts  of  the  17th  century 
long  regarded  the  instruments  of  the  Violin 
family  proper,  and  especially  the  Violoncello, 
as  unwelcome  intruders.  Their  comparatively 
harsh  tone  offended  their  ear  by  destroying  the 
delicate  balance  of  the  viol  concert :  Mace  refers 
to  'the  scolding  violin,'  and  complains  that  it 
out-tope  everything.'  When  the  'sharp  violin,' 
as  Dryden  calls  it,  was  making  its  way  into 
music  in  England,  it  had  already  been  nearly 
a  century  in  use  on  the  continent.  The  model 
had  been  developed  in  Italy:  the  treble  violin 
had  first  come  into  general  use  in  France.  [See 
the  article  Violoncello.] 

Of  the  viol  family  the  most  important  seems 
originally  to  have  been  the  Tenor.  This  agrees 
with  the  general  plan  of  mediaeval  music,  in 
which  the  tenor  sustains  the  cantus  or  melody, 
the  trebles  and  basses  being  merely  accompani- 
ments. The  violin  apparently  originated  in 
the  desire  to  produce  a  more  manageable  and 
powerful  instrument  for  the  leading  part.  The 
Geige  and  Rebec  were  yet  in  use:  perhaps  the 
contrast  between  their  harsher  tone  and  the 
softness  of  the  discant  viol  may  have  suggested 
the  construction  of  a  viol  with  a  convex  back 
modelled  like  the  belly.  But  the  extreme  un- 
handiness of  the  tenor  viol  is  probably  the  true 
key  to  the  change.  It  was  impossible  to  play 
artistically  when  supported  on  the  knee,  and 
too  large  to  be  held  under  the  chin.  At  first,  it 
would  appear  that  violin-makers  made  it  handier 
in  the  latter  respect  by  cutting  away  the  bottom, 
exactly  as  the  top  was  sloped  away  to  the  neck ; 
and  viols  thus  sloped  at  the  bottom  are  still 
extant.  The  more  effective  expedient  of  assimi- 
lating the  back  to  the  belly  not  only  reduced 
the  depth  at  the  edges  but  rendered  it  easier 
to  retain  in  position.  The  first  instrument  to 
which  we  find  the  name  Violino  applied  was 
the  tenor,  and  the  common  violin,  as  a  diminu- 
tive of  this,  was  the  'Violino  piccolo.'  [See 
Viola.] 

However  the  idea  of  assimilating  the  model 
of  the  back  to  that  of  the  belly  may  have  origi- 
nated, it  must  have  been  quickly  discovered 
that  its  effect  was  to  double  the  tone.  The 
result  of  making  the  instrument  with  a  back 
correlative  to  the  belly,  and  connected  with  the 

>  Edited  by  Rlmbsult  tor  the  Murieal  Antlquaiten  Sodety. 
TbePreflMe  h  f  uU  of  tnteresUos  Informatloii  m  to  vtol  muelc. 
•  iiutUti  MoKimaa,  p.  233. 


latter  by  the  sides  and  sound-post,  was  to  pro- 
duce a  repetition  of  the  vibrations  in  the  back, 
partly  by  transmission  through  the  ribs,  blocks, 
and  sound-post,  but  probably  in  a  greater  degree 
by  the  concussion  of  the  air  enclosed  in  the 
instrument.  The  force  which  on  the  viol  pro- 
duced the  higher  and  dissonant  harmonics  ex- 
pended itself  in  the  violin  in  reproducing  the 
lower  and  consonant  harmonics  by  means  of  the 
back.     [See  Harmonics.] 

It  may  properly  be  mentioned  in  this  place 
that  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne,  to  whom  we 
primarily  owe  this  article,  was  probably  the 
greatest  authority  upon  the  Viols  that  musical 
history  has  known.  He  was  not  only  a  student 
of  the  subject  but  an  accomplished  performer 
upon  the  instruments  themselves.  [See  Patnb.] 

The  invention  of  the  Violin  is  commonly 
assigned  to  Caspar  Duiffoprugcar  or  Tief- 
FENBRUCKER  of  Bologua,  and  is  placed  early 
in  the  16th  century:  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  there  still  exist  three  genuine  violins  of 
Duiffoprugcar's  work,  dated  before  1520.*  The 
name  is  obviously  a  corruption.  There  existed 
in  the  16th  century  in  Italy  several  lute-makers 
of  the  Tyrolese  name  Tieffenbriicker;  ^  and  as 
some  of  them  lived  into  the  following  century 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  made  violins. 
But  the  authenticity  of  any  date  in  a  violin 
before  1520  is  questionable.  No  instrument  of 
the  violin  pattern  that  can  be  fairly  assigned 
to  a  date  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  is  in  existence,  and  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  the  violin  could  have  been  common  between 
1511  and  1510,  seeing  that  we  find  no  mention 
of  it  in  contemporary  musical  handbooks  which 
minutely  describe  the  stringed  instruments  of 
the  period.  In  default  of  any  better  evidence, 
the  writer  agrees  with  Mr.  Charles  Reade 
(quoted  in  Mr.  Hart's  book.  The  Violin,  p.  68) 
that  no  true  violin  was  made  anterior  to  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  century,  the  period  of 
Gasparo  da  Salo  and  Andreas  Amati.  The 
mystery  that  from  the  eai^est  dajns  of  Musi- 
cal Historiography  surrounded  tiie  p>erson- 
ality  of  Qasparo  da  Salo  has  been  largely  dis- 
sipated by  the  recent  researches  instituted 
by  the  Messrs.  Hill  of  New  Bond  Street.  Some 
of  these  have  been  prematurely  published  by 
their  agent  Signor  Livi  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
/  livtai  Breaciani  (Milan,  1896),  but  their  work 
on  the  subject  is  now  in  course  of  completion, 
and  will  eiiortly  be  published.  The  earliest 
date  in  any  instrument  of  the  violin  pattern 
which  the  writer  has  seen,  is  in  a  tenor  by 
Peregrino  Zanetto  (the  younger)  of  Brescia, 
1580.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  tenors  and 
violins  were  common  about  this  time,  and  they 
were  chiefly  made  in  the  large  towns  of  Lombardy, 

J  WadelewAl,  DU VloUnelm xvfLJahrhundert, p. 3.  Tlie 
dateeareRlvenaslSll.  1517.  and  1519.^    ^  ,.    ,       ^^ 

«  BealdM  Oaspar  vehearof^Magnu8.Wendelln.  Leonhard. 
Leopold  and  UidMTleflenbrtclter,  Magnus  was  a  lute- 
m&ma  at  Venice.  1607.  Waalelewaki.  OeBckUhte,  etc..  p.  31. 
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Bologna,  Brescia,  and  Cramona.  The  trade  had 
early  oentred  in  the  last-named  city,  which  for 
two  centuries  continued  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
violiii-making;  and  the  fame  of  the  Cremona 
violin  quickly  penetrated  into  other  lands.  In 
1572  the  accounts  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  show 
a  payment  of  50  livres  to  one  of  the  king's 
musicians  to  buy  him  a  Cremona  violin.^ 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
antiquity  of  the  Violin  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  essential  points  in  which  it 
differs  from  the  Viol  (1)  the  four  strings  tuned 
by  fifths,  and  (2)  the  modelled  back,  apparently 
came  into  use  at  different  times.  We  know  from 
early  musical  treatises  that  the  three-stringed 
Rebec  and  some  four-stringed  Viols  were  tuned 
by  fifths:  and  the  fact  that  the  modelled  back 
was  in  use  anterior  to  the  production  of  the 
true  violin  is  revealed  to  us  by  a  very  early 
five-stringed  viol  with  two  Bourdons,  exhibited 
in  1885  in  the  Historical  Loan  Collection  at 
the  Inventions  Elxhibition.  This  unique  instru- 
ment, while  it  has  the  primitive  peg-box  with 
•even  vertical  pegs,  has  a  modelled  back  and 
violin  sound-holes;  and  it  only  needs  the  four 
strings  tuned  by  fifths,  and  a  violin  scroll,  to 
convert  it  into  a  Tenor  of  the  early  type. 

Another  very  important  member  of  the  Violin 
family  is  the  Violoncello  iq.v.)  which,  though 
its  name  (little  Violone)  would  seem  to  derive 
it  from  the  Double  Bass,  is  really  a  bass  Violin, 
formed  on  a  different  model  from  the  Violone. 
It  is  traceable  in  Italy  early  in  the  17th  century, 
was  at  first  used  exclusively  as  a  fundamental 
bass  in  the  concerted  music  of  the  church,  and 
it  is  not  until  a  century  later  that  it  appears 
to  have  taken  its  place  as  a  secular  and  solo 
instrument.  Elsewhere  during  the  1 7th  century 
aAd  a  considerable  part  of  the  18th,  the  Viol 
Bass  (Viola  da  CJamba)  was  almost  exclusively 
in  use  as  a  bass  instrument.  The  first  EInglish 
violoncellos  date  from  about  the  Restoration. 
The  oldest  one  known  is  imdoubtedly  the  work 
of  Edward  Pamphilon.  It  is  of  a  very  primitive 
pattern,  being  extremely  bomb^  in  the  back  and 
belly,  the  arching  starting  straight  from  the 
purfling,  which  is  double.  There  exist  also 
Violoncellos  by  Rayman,  another  of  the  Restorar- 
tion  fiddle-makers.  Barak  Norman's  Violon- 
cellos are  not  uncommon,  though  far  fewer  than 
his  innumerable  Bass  Viols.  The  earlier  Violon- 
cellos in  England,  therefore,  date  not  long  after 
those  of  Italy;  the  French  and  German  ones 
somewhat  later.  The  Violoncello  must  have 
been  kept  out  of  general  use  by  its  irrational 
fingering;  for  being  tuned  by  fifths,  and  the 
fingers  of  the  performer  being  only  able  to 
stretch  a  major  third,  the  hand  has  great  diffi- 
culty in  commanding  the  scales:  and  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  that  its 

>  A  Nicolas  Dollnet.  "Joueur  de  fluate  et  vloloii  du  diet 
Bleur  la  aomme  de  50  UTres  toumols  pourluy  donner  moyea 
d'achepter  un  vlolon  de  Cremone  pour  le  aervloe  dudlct 
liexiT.'^  ArdtUm  curtmua  dtr  HUtolnde  France,  voL  vlU. 
p.  365. 


difficulties  were  sufficiently  overcome  to  enable 
it  practically  to  supplant  the  Viola  da  (3amba 
in  the  orchestra.     [See  Gamba,  vol.  ii.  p.  140.] 
The  adoption  of  four  strings,  tuned  by  fifths, 
for  the  Violin  in  its  three  sises,  really  mnrkn 
the  emancipation  of  bowed  instruments  from 
the  domination  of  the  Lute.     Such  impediments 
to  progress  as  oompiUcated  and  various  tunings, 
frets,  and  tablature  music  were  thus  removed. 
In  most  respects  this  change  facilitated  musical 
progress.    The  diminished  number  of  strings 
favoured  resonance;   for  in  six-stringed  instru- 
ments there  is  an  excessive  pressure  on  the 
bridge  which  checks  vibration  and  increases 
resistance  to  the   bow.     By  the  change   the 
fingering  was  simplified,  though  in  the  larger 
instruments  it  was  rendered  more  laborious  to 
the  executant.    Composers,  though  still  obliged 
to  regard  the  limited   capacities  of  stringed 
instruments^  were  able  to  employ  them  with 
less  reserve.     Music,  however,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  lost  nothing  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  Viol.*    The  Violin  affords  fewer  facilities 
for  harmonic  combinations  and  suspensions,  in 
the   form   of   chords   and   arpeggios.     Bowed 
instruments  tended  more  and  more  to  become 
merely  melodic,  like  wind  instruments.     Effect 
soon  came  to  be  sought  by  increasing  the  length 
of  the  scales,  and  emplojring  the  higher  and 
less  agreeable  notes,  the  frequent  use  of  which, 
as  in  modem  music,  would  have  shocked  the 
ears  of  our  forefathers.     It  is  often  supposed 
that  early  violinists  were  not  sufficiently  masters 
of  their  instrument  to  command   the  higher 
positions.     Nothing  can  be  more  absurd.     In 
addition  to  what  has  been  stated  under  the 
head  Shift,  it  may  be  observed  that  many 
existing  compositions  for  the  Viola  da  GambA 
prove  that  very  complicated  music  was  played 
on  that  instrument  across  the  strings  in  the 
higher  positions,  and  the  transfer  of  this  method 
of  execution  to  the  violin  obviously  rested  with 
individual    players    and    composers.     Bach's 
Violin  Solos  represent  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
transcendent  genius;  but  Bach,  with  imfailing 
good  taste,  usually  confines  the  player  to  the 
lower  registers  of  the  instriunent.      The  timing 
of    the    principal    stringed    instruments    thus 
became  what  it  is  at  the  present  moment  and 
is  probably  destined  to  remain. 

Violin.     TeaoT. 
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The  strings  indicated  by  solid  notes  are  spun 
or  'covered*  strings  —  that  is,  they  are  closely 
enveloped  in  fine  copper  or  silver  wire.  The 
others  are  of  plain  gut,  usually  called  'cat-gut,' 


•  Schubert's  Sonata  for  the  Pianoforte  and  Arpeg|donete 
revived  form  of  ^  Viola  da  Qamba)  Is  In  faet  a  tribute  to 
ttkeinudoaleap«£intllesottlieviol.  |8ee  ABPBQaK»n.l 
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possibly,  but  not  probably,  at  one  time  derived 
from  the  cat,  but  now  manufactured  out  of  the 
entrails  of  the  sheep.  The  Tenor  and  Violon- 
cello,  it  will  be  observed,  are  octaves  to  each 
other.  A  smaller  Bass,  intermediate  between 
the  Tenor  and  the  Violoncello,  and  in  compaaa 
an  octave  below  the  Violin,  whence  the  name 
'Octave  Fiddle,'  sometimes  applied  to  it,  was 
in  use  in  the  18th  century,  but  has  long  beoi 
abandoned.  A  Violoncello  of  smaller  dimen> 
sions,  but  of  identical  pitch  with  the  ordinary 
Violoncello,  and  chiefly  used  for  solo  playing, 
appears  to  be  the  same  instrument  which  L. 
Mozart,  in  his  Violin  School,  calls  the  'Hand- 
bassel,' '  and  Boccherini  the  'Alto  Violoncello.' 
Boccherini  intimates  on  the  title-page  of  his 
Quintets  that  the  first  Violoncello  part,  which 
extends  over  the  whole  compass  of  the  ordinary 
instrument,  may  be  played  on  the  Alto  Violon- 
cello. 

The '  VioUno  piccolo '  of  Bach,  which  Leopold 
Mozart  (1756)  describes  as  obsolete  in  his  time, 
was  a  three-quarter  Violin  (Quart-    (a)  .^ 
geige),  timed  a  minor  third  above  jgG- 
theViolm.  ^ 

The  invention  of  a  smaller 
Violoncello  with  five  strings,  tuned  as  at  (a), 
and  thus  combining  the  scales  of  the  Violoncello 
and  the  Octave  Fiddle,  is  ascribed  to  J.  S. 
Bach.  It  was  called  Viola  Pomposa,  but 
never  came  into  general  use.  It  appears,  in 
fact,  to  have  been  merely  a  reproduction  of  an 
old  form  of  the  Violoncello,  which  is  mentioned 
by  L.  Mozart  as  obsolete.     [See  p.  285a.] 

The  musical  development  which  followed 
closely  on  the  general  employment  of  the  Violin 
family  throughout  Europe  is  treated  elsewhere. 
[See  Violin-plating.]  Extraordinary  as  this 
development  has  been,  it  has  produced  no  con- 
structive changes  in  the  instrument,  and  only 
the  slightest  modifications.  The  increased  use 
of  the  upper  shifts  has  indeed  necessitated  a 
triQing  increase  in  the  length  of  the  neck,  or 
handle,  while  the  sound-post,  bridge,  and  bass- 
bar  are  larger  and  more  substantial  than  those 
formerly  in  use.  It  might  probably  be  further 
shown  that  the  strings  were  smaller  and  less 
tense,  and  lay  closer  to  the  finger-board,  and 
that  the  tone  of  the  fiddle  was  consequently 
somewhat  feebler,  thinner,  and  more  easily 
yielded.  In  other  respects  the  fiddle  family 
remain  very  much  as  they  came  from  the  hands 
of  their  first  makers  three  centuries  ago. 

The  reason  of  the  concentration  of  fiddle- 
making  at  Cremona  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent. 
The  explanation  b  that  Cremona  was  in  the 
16th  century  a  famous  musical  centre.  This 
IS  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Cremonese  is 
the  richest  agricultural  district  of  Lombardy, 
and  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  monasteries 
of  the  city  and  neighbourhood.     These  wealthy 

I  In  Aiutrfan  dialect  '  Baas^I'  became  '  Baasetl.'  and  even 
■Pasntel.'  See  Nohl's  Beetfufoen,  111.  noteJM4.  So.  too. 
*  Bratsehe'  was  corrupted  Into  PntscheL  (Eogel.  AfiMfeoi 
MyOlM,  160.) 


foimdations  vied  with  each  other  in  the  splen* 
dour  of  their  churches  and  daily  services,  and 
furnished  constant  employment  to  painters,  com- 
posers, and  instrument-makers.  The  celebrity 
of  Ciremona  as  a  school  of  music  and  painting 
was  shared  with  Bologna;  but  its  principal  rival 
in  fiddle-making  was  Brescia,  where  Gasparo 
da  Salo,  the  two  Zanettos,  Giovita  Rodiani,  and 
Magglni,  made  instruments  from  about  1580 
to  1640.  The  characteristics  of  these  makers, 
who  compose  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
Bresdan  School,  are  in  fact  shared  by  Andreas 
Amati,  the  earliest  known  maker  of  Cremona. 
To  speak  of  a  'Brescian  School '  is  misleading: 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  class  their  fiddles 
generally  as  early  Italian.  The  model  of  these 
early  Italian  violins  is  generally  high,  though 
the  pattern  is  attenuated:  the  middle  bouts 
are  shallow;  the  /-holes  are  narrow  and  set 
high,  and  terminate  abruptly  in  a  circle  like 
that  of  the  crescent  sound-hole.  The  scroll  is 
long,  straight,  and  ungraceful.  The  violins 
are  generally  too  small;  the  tenors  are  always 
too  large,  though  their  tone  is  deep  and  power- 
ful. Violoncellos  of  this  school  are  not  met 
with.  The  substantial  excellence  of  the  makers 
of  Brescia  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  larger 
violins  of  Maggini,  and  the  Double  Basses  of 
Gasparo  da  Salo  are  still  valued  for  practical  use. 
De  B^riot  played  on  a  Maggini  Violin;  and 
Vuillaume's  copies  of  this  maker  once  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  among  French  orchestra 
players  for  their  rich  and  powerful  tone. 

The  reputation  of  the  Cremona  violins  is 
mainly  due  to  the  brothers  Antonio  and  Gin>- 
lamo  Amati '  (Antonius  et  Hieronymus),  who 
were  sons  of  Andrew  Amati,  and  contemporaries 
of  Maggini.  [See  Amati.]  The  idea  of  treat- 
ing the  violin  as  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  a  tone- 
producing  machine  existed  before  their  time: 
but  so  far  the  artistic  impulse  had  produced 
only  superficial  decoration  in  the  form  of  paint- 
ing or  inlaying.  The  brothers  Amati,  following 
unconsciously  the  fundamental  law  of  art- 
manufacture  that  decoration  should  be  founded 
on  construction,  reduced  the  outlines  and 
surfaces  of  the  instrument  to  regular  and 
harmonious  curves,  and  rendered  the  latter 
more  acceptable  to  the  eye  by  a  varnish  develop)- 
ing  and  deepening  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
material.  Nor  did  they  neglect  those  mechani- 
cal conditions  of  sonority  which  are  the  soul  of 
the  work.  Their  wood  is  of  fine  quality,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  thicknesses,  blocks,  and 
linings,  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Those  who 
came  after  them,  Nicholas  Amati,  Stradivari, 
and  Joseph  Guamieri  (del  Gresii),  augmented 
the  tone  of  the  instrument.  But  for  mere 
sweetness  of  tone,  and  artistic  beauty  of  design, 
the  brothers  Antonius  and  Hieronymus  even 
yet  remain  unsurpassed.     The  illustration  (Fig. 

•  AmatUB  18  originally  a. Christian  name.  Identical 
wttb  Atm«  which  In  the  feminine  form  survlTee  In  French 
and  English  CAlmfie.  Amy).  The  correct  family  name  la 
•de'AmaU'  (De  Amatta). 
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IS},  shows  the  MUDd-boleB,  bouts,  and  comeri 
o(   the   ntost   famous   malcer  of   the   famil)', 
NIeholaa  Amnti,  the  sou  of 
HiBronyraufl       (1596-1684).     a 
He  began  by  copying  most   I 
Micurataly  the  vorks  of  hla    1 
father  sod  uncle;    hla  eariy     I 
violins    are    barely    distin- 
guishable  from   thdrs.     Be- 
tween   1540   and    1650    his   4 
style  develops  unconsciously   J 
Into  that  which  is  aasoidated  fl  I 

with    his    own    name.     His  pia.  IS. 

violins  become  larger,  the 
thickneas  ia  increased  in  the  middle,  the  blocks 
are  more  maaaiva  and  prominent,  and  the 
Bound-holea  assume  a  different  character.  But 
these  changes  are  minute,  and  tell  only  in  the 
general  effect.  And  the  same  love  of  perfectly 
ourvsd  outlines  and  mrfacee  rules  the  general 
design.  Ehiring  a  very  long  life  Nicholas  Amati 
varied  from  hla  own  standard  pertiaps  less  than 
any  maker  who  ever  lived.  After  his  time  the 
Cremona  violin  was  carried  to  its  utraoet  per- 
fection by  hia  pupil  Antonio  Stradivari  (1649- 
1737). 

The  principal  varieties  in  the  design  of  violins 
of  the  claaalca]  period  will  be  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  Figs.   15,    16, 
and  17.     Fig.   IB  Is  fram  a       | 
violin,  by    Stainer;    Fig.    17, 
from     a  Tenor     by     Joseph 
Quamerius.     After  Cremona, 
Venice  among  Italian  towns 
produced     the     best     Gddle-      1 
makeis;    then    eome    Milan    ■ 
and  Naples.    The  pupils  and  ^la    19. 

imitatora  of  Stradivari  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  the  Italian   Violins 
during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century;    but 
after  1760  the  style  of  Italian   violin-making 
ahowa  a  general  decline,  though  by  effluxion  of 
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of  thesi 


makers  are  taking  to-day  the  place 
by  those  of  the  greatest  masters.     This  ia  partly 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  musical  wodd 
was  by  this  time  amply 
provided  with  instruments 
of  the  best  class,  and  that 
the  demand  for  them  de- 
clined    In      consequence. 
Good    instruments,    how- 
ever, were  made  by  some    j 
o(  the  second-rate  makers    j 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  J  | 

century  which,  as  we  have  *  I 

said,   are    becoming   duly  Fio,  17. 

more  sought  after,  and 
esteemed.  One  of  the  beet  of  the  Italian 
makeiB,  Preesenda,  worked  at  Turin  In  the 
leth  century,  and  his  violins  have  been  com- 
pared, not  unfavourably,  with  those  of  Bergond 
and  Seraphin. 
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The  vlolln-makeis  of  SouUi  Oennauy  fona  k 
diatinct  school,  of  which  some  account  wll!  be 
found  under  Kloti  and  ^taineiu  Munich, 
Vienna,  Salibuii;,  and  Nuremberg  have  pro- 
duced many  fiddle-makers.  The  makers  of 
Fiance  and  the  Low  Countries  more  or  less  fol- 
lowed Italian  models,  and  during  the  past  190 
years  there  have  beta  many  excdient  French 
copyists  of  Stradivari  and  Guamieri;  two  of 
the  best  ace  noticed  under  Ldfot  and  Vuil- 
ladme;  bemdee  theee  there  have  been  Aldrie, 
G.  Chanot  the  elder,  Silveetre,  Mauootd, 
Menn^and,  Henry,  and  Rambaux.  It  is 
customary  in  English  books  upon  the  Violin 
to  speak  of  the  ElHaLisH  School  op  Violin- 
Mjwima,  but  thia  is  a  misiuaner.  There  has 
never  been  an  English  School  of  the  art. 
England  has  produced  a  great  many  very 
excellent  makers,  but  they  liave,  without  ex- 
cepUon,  followed  a  wrong  impetus  from  the 
earliest  days  when  Urqubart  and  Pamphikm 
showed  some  signs  of  independent  thought. 
The  [undamental  error  baa  been  that  the 
English  makers  have  taken  Stainer  as  their 
model,  instead  of  the  masters  of  the  Cremona 
school.  The  result,  wtdeh  was  inevitable,  was 
tliat  as  the  instruments  of  the  later  Italian, 
and  eariy  French  Schools,  modelled  as  they 
were  upon  the  great  Perfectionists,  became 
better  known  and  more  widely  distributed,  the 
instruments  of  the  English  makers  sank  into 
disuse  and  oblivion,  and  are  now,  excepting  ia 
rare  instances,  ratherspecimens  for  the  museum, 
than  instruments  for  the  artist.    The  following 


ENOt-isa  Vioun-Uakebb 
London  has  probably  been  for  centuries  the 
seat  of  a  manufacture  of  stringed  instrumeots. 
The  popularity  of  the  viol  during  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  produced  many  makers  of  the 
instrument,  among  whom  are  found  Jay,  Smith, 
Bollee,  Ross,  Addison,  Shaw,  Aldred,  etc.  Ita 
design  admitted  of  little  variety,  sod  the  speci- 
mens which  liave  been  preserved  have  only  an 
arotueological  interest.  Of  slight  construction, 
and  usually  made  of  thin  and  dry  wood,  most 
of  the  old  viols  have  perished.  The  violin  type^ 
marked  (1)  by  a  back  curved  like  the  belly, 
instead  of  a  Sat  back;  by  an  increased  vibration, 
produced  (2)  by  sound-holes  larger  in  proportion, 
and  with  contrary  flexures  (JH,  and  (3)  by  four 
strings  instead  of  six,  with  a  fixed  tuning  by 
fifths,  and  greater  thicknesses  of  wood,  reached 
England  from  the  continent  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  Its  mariied  superiority  in 
all  respects  soon  drove  the  treble  viol  from  the 
field;  and  a  native  school  (if  the  term  'school' 
may  property  be  applied  to  a  body  of  mere  copy- 
ists) of  violin-makers  forthwith  arose,  who 
imitated  the  general  charaeterisliea  of  the  new 
foreign  model,  though  preserving  to  eome  extent 
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the  character  of  the  viol.  The  new  pattern, 
at  first  adopted  for  the  gmaller  instruments, 
gradually  extended  its^  to  the  larger  ones. 
But  viol-shaped  tenors  continued  to  be  made 
long  after  this  form  had  been  abandoned  for 
the  'treble'  viol,  and  the  violin  had  taken  its 
place:  bass-viols  were  made  still  later;  and  the 
viol  double-bass,  with  its  flat  back  and  tuning 
by  fourths,  is  even  yet  in  use. 

1.  Early  English  School  (1650-1700). 
An  independent  school  of  violin-makers  naturally 
arose  in  London  by  the  application  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  viol-making  to  the  construction  of  in- 
struments of  the  violin  t3rpe.  Connoisseurs 
have  traced  certain  resemblances  between  these 
early  fiddles  and  contemporary  instruments 
made  on  the  continent.  But  the  total  result  of 
an  examination  of  these  works  entitles  them,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pa3me,  to  rank  as  a  distinct 
school.  The  present  writer  is  unable  to  follow 
Mr.  Payne  in  this  matter,  never  having  seen  a 
violin  of  any  of  the  early  makers  which  he  has 
cited  that  can  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as 
a  more  or  less  accurate  copy  of  instruments 
which,  by  the  time  they  worked,  must  have 
reached  these  makers  from  the  continent.  Jacob 
Rayman,  who  dates  from  Blackman  Street  and 
the  Bell  Yard,  Southwark  (1641-48),  Christo- 
pher Wise  (1656),  Edward  Pemberton  (1660), 
and  Thomas  Urquhart  (1660),  are  famous  names 
among  these  early  makers.  Their  instruments, 
though  frequentlyof  rudeungeometrical  pattern, 
are  very  often  of  remarkably  fine  and  accurate 
workmanship,  and  are  usually  covered  with 
a  fine  varnish,  and  have'  a  tone  of  good  quality. 
Edward  Pamphilon  (1680-00),  who  lived  on 
London  Bridge,  became  famous,  though  at  his 
best  his  instnunents  were  never  equal  to  those 
of  Urquhart.  His  instruments  still  preserve 
a  high  reputation,  and  we  know  of  an  instance 
of  one  of  his  instruments  of  the  rougher  type 
being  sold  as  a  Gasparo  da  Salo.  It  has  been 
stated  that  Paznphilon's  instruments  were  of 
the  'Brescian  School,'  but  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  they  were  made  when  the  last 
of  the  Amatis  was  an  ancient  man,  and  when 
the  geometrical  pattern  was  going  out  of  fashion 
in  Italy  itself.  Like  those  of  Joseph  Guamerius, 
the  works  of  Pamphilon  are  outlined  directly 
by  hand,  without  the  intervention  of  a  model 
or  pattern.  They  are  always  of  stiff  and  grace- 
leas  outline ;  sometimes  they  show  curves  of  bold 
and  free  design,  and  are  wrought  out  with 
scrupulous  care  and  delicacy.  In  his  more 
artistic  moments,  Pamphilon  was  fond  of  finish- 
ing the  sound-holes  with  a  drawn-out  curl, 
resembling  the  volute  of  a  scroll;  and  the 
bottom  curve  of  the  sound-hole  nms  out  at 
something  like  a  right  angle  to  the  axis  of 
the  fiddle.  The  heads  are  too  small,  a  fault 
which  is  shared  by  all  the  old  English  makers 
from  Rayman  to  Banks,  who  early  came  under 
the  baleful  influence  of  Stainer  and  the  German 
VOL.  V 


school  instead  of  following  the  Italian  models 
that  were  available  to  their  hands:  they  are, 
however,  artistically  shaped,  and  often  deeply 
scooped  in  the  volute.  The  works  of  Pamphilon 
are  covered  with  fine  yellow  oil  varnish,  which 
presents  a  most  attractive  appearance.  They 
are  not  difficult  to  be  met  with.  The  tenors 
are  small,  but  of  a  good  tenor  tone.  No 
Pamphilon  violoncello  is  known  to  exist.  The 
bass-viol,  with  flat  back,  was  still  in  fashion. 
Barak  Norman  (1688-1740),  a  maker  of  emi- 
nence, greatly  the  superior  of  Pamphilon,  fol- 
lowed the  Italians  in  extending  the  violin  type  to 
the  bass  instrument,  and  producing  the  violon- 
cello. It  is  evident  from  his  works  that  he  had 
seen  foreign  instruments.  His  early  years  were 
chiefly  employed  in  the  construction  of  viols; 
and  his  first  productions  of  the  violin  kind  have 
much  in  common  with  those  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors. Gradually  he  produced  tenors  and 
violoncellos  of  the  new  model,  on  most  of  which 
his  monogram,  elaborately  wrought,  is  to  be 
found.  Norman  became  about  1715  a  partner 
with  Nathaniel  Cross  at  the  'Bass  Viol'  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard.  His  works  are  alwa3rs  in 
request  among  connoisseurs.  Contemporary 
with  Nonnan  also  was  Daniel  Parker  (1700-30) 
who  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  early 
copyists  of  the  Stradivarius  model.  That  the 
Early  English  school  had  its  offshoots  in  the 
country  is  proved  by  the  works  of  Thomas 
Baker  of  Oxford  (1720).  None  of  these  makers 
were  influenced  by  the  pattern  of  Stainer,  which 
ultimately  displaced  the  old  English  tyiie  of 
violin,  as  completely  as  the  violin  had  dis- 
placed the  viol. 

2.  School  of  Stainkr-Coptistb  (1700-50). 
The  blight  and  easily  produced  tones  yielded 
by  the  Stainer  model,  soon  made  it  popular  ia 
England,  and  the  London  makers  vied  with 
each  other  in  reproducing  it.  The  first  and 
best  of  the  Stainer-copyists  is  Peter  Wamsley, 
of  the  Golden  Harp  in  Piccadilly  (1710-34). 
The  workmanship  of  Wamsley  varies :  like  most 
of  his  successors,  he  made  instruments  of  three 
or  four  qualities,  probably  at  prices  to  corre- 
spond. The  finer  specimens  of  his  work,  well 
finished,  and  covered  with  a  certain  thick  and 
brilliant  red  varnish,  which  he  could  make 
when  he  pleased,  do  high  credit  to  the  London 
school.  He  did  not  despise  viol-making;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  he  confine  himself 
to  the  imitation  of  Stainer.  Both  he  and 
Thomas  Barrett,  of  the  Harp  and  Crown  in 
Piccadilly  (1710-30)  tried  their  hands  at  free 
imitations  of  Stradivarius.  John  Hare  (1720- 
1726)  did  the  same.  Barrett  was  a  more 
mechanical  workman  than  Wamsley,  and  used 
a  thin  yellow  varnish.  Between  1730  and 
1770  the  majority  of  the  violins  produced  in 
England  were  imitations  of  Stainer,  somewhat 
larger,  and  covered  with  a  thin  greyish  yellow 
varnish:   one  or  two  makers  only  used  better 
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▼Bmiah,  of  a  brown  or  dullish  red  oolour. 
Among  the  makers  were  Nathaniel  Cross  (1720), 
the  partner  of  Barak  Norman,  who  used  a  t^ 
as  a  device;  John  Johnson  of  Cheapside  (1750- 
1760);  Thomas  Smith,  a  capital  maker  of 
laiige  solid  instruments  on  the  Stainer  model, 
who  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Wamsley  at 
the  'Gk>kien  Harp'  in  PiccadiUy  (1740-^),  and 
Robert  Thompson,  at  the  'Bass  Violin'  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard  (1749),  where  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sons  Charles  and  Samuel  (1770- 
1 780).  To  these  may  be  added  Edward  Heesom 
(1748);  Edward  Dickenson,  at  the  Harp  and 
Crown  in  the  Strand;  and  John  Norris  and 
Robert  Barnes  (1760-1800),  who  worked  to- 
getjber  in  Great  Windmill  Street,  and  in  Coven- 
try Street,  Piccadilly.  Norris  and  Barnes  sold 
their  business  to  John  Davis,  who  in  turn  dis- 
posed of  it  to  Eklward  Withers.  He  was 
•uooeeded  in  business  by  his  two  sons,  Edward 
and  George,  who  are  dealers  in  violins  at  the 
present  time,  the  former  in  Wardour  Street,  the 
latter  in  Leicester  Square.  William  Forster  also 
began  with  the  Stainer  pattern.  [See  Fobsteb, 
William.] 

3.  School  of  Amati-Coptistb.  Foremost 
among  these  stands  Benjamin  Banks  (1750- 
1795).  He  learnt  the  trade  in  the  workshop 
of  Wamsley:  and  though  he  early  migrated  to 
Salisbury,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  belongs  in  all  respects  to  the  London 
schooL  Banks  copied  Amati  with  great  fidelity. 
Though  his  violins  are  less  in  request,  his  tenors 
and  basses,  of  which  he  made  laige  numbers, 
are  excellent  instruments,  and  produce  good 
prices.  He  used  a  fine  rich  varnish,  in  several 
tints,  yellow,  red,  and  brown.  His  son  Ben- 
jamin returned  to  London:  two  other  sons, 
James  and  Henry,  carried  on  his  business  at 
Salisbury,  but  at  length  migrated  to  Liverpool. 
Joseph  HiU  (1760-80)  at  the  'Harp  and  Flute' 
in  the  Hasrmarket,  and  a  fellow-apprentice  with 
Banlcs  in  the  shop. of  Wamsley,  made  solid 
instriunents  which  are  still  in  request,  but 
adhered  less  strictly  to  the  Amati  model. 
Edward  Aireton,  another  pupil  of  Wamsley's, 
worked  on  this  model.  But  the  chief  of  the 
older  Amati-copyists  is  the  celebrated  Richard 
Duke  of  Holbom  (1760-80).  Duke's  high 
reputation  amongst  English  makers  is  amply 
justified  by  his  works,  which  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  myriad  nondescripts  to 
which  his  name  has  been  nefariously  affixed. 
Duke,  in  obedience  to  a  fashion,  though  a  declin- 
ing one,  also  copied  Stainer,  but,  in  Mr.  Hart's 
opinion,  less  successfully.  His  pupils,  John 
and  Edward  Betts,  followed  him  in  imitating 
Amati.  The  latter  was  the  better  workman. 
'Each  part,'  says  Mr.  Hart,  'is  faultless  in 
finish;  but  when  viewed  as  a  whole  the  result 
is  too  mechanical.  Nevertheless,  this  maker 
takes  rank  with  the  foremost  of  the  English 
copyists.'    John  Betts  occupied  a  shop  in  the 


Royal  Exchange,  where  his  bustness  was  still 
carried  on  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  FoBSTERS  followed  the  prevailing 
fashion,  and  copied  not  only  Nicholas  Amati, 
but  Antonius  and  Hieronymus  and  also,  unfor- 
tunately, Stainer. 

4.  Later  of  itatobs  of  the  Cremona  School. 
We  now  reach  a  group  of  makers  dating  from 
about  1790  to  1840,  and  forming  the  last  and 
in  some  respects  the  best  section  of  the  London 
School.    These  makers  forsook  altogether  iht 
imitation  of  Stainer,  occupied  themselves  less 
with  that  of  Amati,  and  boldly  passed  on  to 
Stradivarius.     It  has  been  loosely  stated  that 
many  of  these  l<^n£rlifth  Violin-makers  copied 
Stradivarius  and  Guamerius.    This  is  not  the 
case.    The  English  makers  never  copied  Guar- 
nerius    until    after    Pagan ini    had    made    his 
sensational  appearances,  playing  upon  an  in- 
strument   of    that    master.     (See  Paoanini.) 
Lupot  and  others  were  doing  the  same  in  Paris. 
Richard  Tobin,  John  Furber,  Charies  Harris, 
Henry  Lockey  Hill,   Samuel  Gilkes,  Bernard 
Fendt  the  elder  (known  as  'Old  Barney'),  and 
John  Carter  are  among  the  best  London  makers 
of  this  period;  and  Vincenzo  Panormo,  though 
of  Italian  extraction,  really  belongs  to  the  same 
school.     It  should  be  noted  that  one  of  the  best 
of  these  makers,  Furber,  made  his  best  instru- 
ments as  one  of  John  Betts'  workmen.     When 
he  left  Betts  and  set  up  for  himself  his  work 
declined,  and  there  is  no  comparison  between  his 
two  periods.     Contemporary  with  these  makers 
was  that  eccentric  genius  John  Lott,  junior. 
The  father,  John  Lott,  senior,  had  been  a  notable 
maker  of   Double   Bassos,    being  a  pupil   of 
Panormo  in  this  branch  of  the  art.    He  worked 
for  Dragonetti,  who  used  instruments  both  by 
the  master  and  the  pupil.    The  younger  John 
Lott  was  immortalised  by  Charles  Reade  in  his 
word  Jade  of  all  TradeB,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  sldlful  'forgers'  of  old  instruments  that 
the  world  has  ever  known.    He  worked  also  in 
conjunction  with  that  remarkable  trio  of  im- 
ported   makers,    Mauootel,    Boullangier,    and 
Georges  Chanot  the  second,  splendid  workmen, 
whose  instruments  are  to  be  found  masquerading 
imder  many  great  names.     Stradivarius  was  the 
chief  model  of  these  makers,  and  in  reproducing 
his  style  they  gave  to  the  worid  a  host  of  valuable 
instruments.     The  elder  Fendt  is  commonly 
accounted  the  best  maker  of  violins  since  the 
golden  age  of  Cremona,  though  the  vote  of  the 
French  connoisseur  would  be  in  favour  of  Lupot. 
Bernard  Fendt  the  younger,  and  his  brother 
Jacob,  together  with  Joseph  and  George  Pa- 
normo, sons  of  Vincenzo,  continued  this  school  in 
another  generation,  though  with  unequal  suc- 
cess.   The  Kennedy  family  (Alexander  1700-86, 
John    1730-1816,    Thomas    1784-1870)    were 
second-rate  makers  of  the  same  school.    The 
abolition  of  the  import  duty  on  foreign  instru- 
ments, together  with  the  accumulation  of  old 
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inatruments  available  for  use  and  more  sought 
for  than  new  ones,  mined  the  English  violin 
manufacture.  During  the  19th  century,  Italian 
violins  poured  into  England  from  all  parts  of 
£urope.  Paris,  to  say  nothing  of  Mirecourt 
and  Markneukirchen,  aufforded  an  ample  supply 
of  new  violins  of  every  quality,  at  rates  which 
drove  from  the  field  English  labour,  whether 
more  or  less  skilled.  A  few  makers  only 
"Weathered  the  storm,  dikes'  son  William 
Gilkes,  and  his  pupil  John  Hart,  of  Princes 
(now  Wardour)  Street,  as  well  as  Simon  Forster, 
xnade  instruments  up  to  the  time  of  their  deaths  ; 
and  there  lived  until  recent  years  two  repre- 
aentatives  of  the  old  English  school  in  the 
persons  of  William  Ebsworth  Hill,  then  of 
Wardour  Street,  best  known  as  a  dealer  in 
Italian  instruments,  but  in  fact  a  violin-maker 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  and  John  Furber  of 
Grafton  Street,  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made.  To  the  house  of  W.  E.  Hill  <fe 
Sons  reference  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  article. 
It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction 
from  rivals,  native  or  continental,  that  this 
firm  worthily  carries  on  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  Violin-making.  The  family  is 
as  interesting  as  any  whose  records  are  to  be 
found  In  the  Guild-registers  of  Markneukirchen 
(vide  ntjira),  being  represented  to-day  by  Alfred 
and  Arthur  Hill,  who  are  the  sons  of  William 
Ebsworth  Hill,  who  wtai  the  son  of  Lockey 
Hill,  junior,  who  was  the  son  of  Lockey  Hill 
senior,  who  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Hill.  It  is  as 
experts  in  violins,  and  as  indefatigable  historio- 
graphers of  the  great  makers  (as  their  list  of 
publications  shows)  that  they  have  pre-eminence 
to-day,  the  practical  artist  of  the  family  being 
Alfred  Elbsworth  Hill,  who  received  his  training 
at  Mirecourt,  and  under  his  father,  and  directs 
the  workshops  of  the  firm  at  Hanwdl.  Creorge 
Harty  of  Princes  Street,  son  of  John  Hart,  and 
author  of  two  most  useful  works,  The  Fioltn, 
tie  Famoue  Makers  and  their  Imitators  (1875), 
The  Viain  and  its  Miuie  (1881)  was  chle^ 
known  as  a  dealer. 

The  value  of  instruments  of  the  Kngliwh 
vioUn-makera  is  to  some  extent,  of  course,  a 
museum  value,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  artists  prefer  an  Italian 
instrument,  even  of  the  second  grade,  to  an 
English  one,  even  of  the  first.  The  list  below 
gives  the  values  of  instruments  made  by  the 
makers  whom  we  have  already  considered. 

The  Viola  by  Barak  Nonnan  which  was 
always  used  by  Henry  Hill  the  viola-player, 
changed  hands  a  few  years  ago  at  £100,  but 
this  was  to  some  extent  a  sentimental  figure, 
though  the  instrument  was  an  exceptionally 
fine  one. 

This  Ust  does  not  profess  to  exhaust  the 
London  makers  of  stringed  instruments.  But 
it  includes  the  most  famous  and  prolific  among 
them;  and  it  may  be  safely  added  that,  taken 


Violin*  and  Tenon. 

Vloloncelloe. 

ATcra^. 

Fine. 

ATora^. 

Fine. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Rayman 

20 

50 

•  • 

Urquhart    . 

20 

50 

•  • 

•  • 

Pamphilon . 

20 

40 

•  • 

Nonnan      .       , 

15 

40 

15 

50 

Wamsley    . 

20 

40 

20 

60 

Betts  . 

15 

30 

15 

45 

Duke   . 

12 

40 

Fendt  . 

20 

70 

25 

70 

Tobin  . 

20 

50 

Kennedy     . 

15 

30 

15 

30 

Forater,  W. 

20 

25 

30 

100 

ft       S.A.        . 

•  ■ 

• 

30 

50 

Lott,  J.  P.  . 

20 

100 

■  • 

«    a 

Dodd    .      .       . 

20 

60 

80 

80 

HiU  (Joseph)     . 

16 

40 

■  • 

■  • 

„    (Lockey  1) . 
„    (Lookey2). 

15 

40 

•  « 

•  ■ 

15 

50 

15 

60 

in  the  mass,  the  instruments  which  have  been 
produced  in  London  are  equal  in  general  quality 
to  those  of  any  city  north  of  the  Alps.  Until 
the  time  of  Lupot,  the  English  makers  were 
unquestionably  equal  as  a  school  to  the  French, 
though  they  were  rivalled  by  the  Dutch;  and 
Lupot  himself  might  have  shrunk  from  a  com- 
parison with  the  best  works  of  Fendt  and 
Panonno.  Whether  the  art  of  violin-making 
in  England  will  ever  recover  the  blow  which 
it  has  received  from  Free  Trade,  remains  to  be 
seen.  s.  h>a.  ;  with  use  of  matter  by  s.  i.  p. 
in  the  old  edition  of  the  Dictionary. 

The  trade  of  making  viols  and  violins  was 
engrafted  on  the  profession  of  the  lute-maker, 
and  to  this  day  the  Italian  and  French  languages 
express  'violin-maker'  by  Luthier  and  Liutaro, 
though  lute-making  has  long  been  obsolete.  In 
Oemona  and  some  other  Italian  towns,  princi- 
pally Venice  and  Milan,  the  demand  for  the 
violin  produced  workmen  who  devoted  them- 
selves primarily  to  making  bowed  instruments, 
and  to  whom  the  lute  tribe  formed  a  secondary 
employment;  but  the  earlier  violins  of  Crermany, 
France,  and  England  were  produced  by  men 
whose  primary  emplojrment  was  lute-making. 
Hence,  the  uncertainty  and  inferiority  of  their 
models,  though  their  workmanship  is  often 
praiseworthy  and  alwa3rs  interesting.  But  as 
the  Cremona  violin  spread  all  over  Europe,  the 
lute-makers  of  other  ooimtries  at  first  im- 
consciously,  afterwards  of  set  purpose,  made  it 
an  object  of  imitation.  The  original  violin 
models  of  England,  Crermany,  and  France  if 
such,  properly  speaking,  may  be  said  ever  to 
have  existed,  were  thus  gradually  extinguished ; 
and  since  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
scarcely  any  other  models  have  been  followed 
than  tiiose  of  the  Cremona  makers.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  a  change,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  disastrous,  swept  over  the  art  of 
violin-making.  This  change  seems  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  demand  for  more  and  cheaper 
fiddles,  and  it  originated  in  Italy  itself.     We 
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know  from  Bagatella's  singular  brochure  on  the 
AmatS  model,  that  'trade  fiddles'  (violini 
dotzinalx),  cheap  instruments  of  coarse  con- 
struction, probably  made  by  German  workmen, 
were  sold  'by  the  dosen'  in  Italy  in  the  18th 
century.  Such  fiddles  were  soon  produced  in 
far  greater  numbers  in  Germany  and  France. 
In  Germany  the  manufacture  of  'trade  fiddles' 
was  first  carried  on  at  liittenwald,  in  Bavaria, 
where  it  originated  with  the  family  of  Klotz; 
it  afterwards  extended  to  Groslits;  early  in 
the  18th  century  Mirecourt  in  French  Lorraine 
became  a  seat  of  the  trade ;  and  in  recent  times 
Markneukirchen  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
has  risen  to  importance  as  a  centre  of  the  cheap 
violin  trade.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  earliest  annals  of  each  of  these 
three  towns  are  rich  with  the  names  of  first- 
rate  makers.  Mirecourt  gave  us  Vuillaume, 
the  Ghanots,  Lupot,  and  most  of  the  French 
makers  of  tiie  18th  and  19th  centuries,  and 
from  the  books  of  the  Violin-maker's  guild  Dr. 
Petong  has  extracted  a  history  of  the  art  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  vivid  account  of  an  early 
school  of  makers  that  is  accessible  to  the  student 
of  to-day.'  These  towns  still  supply  nine-tenths 
of  the  shop-violins  that  are  now  made.  '  Trade ' 
or  common  violins  can  be  bought  for  fabulously 
low  sums.  The  following  was,  at  the  time 
when  this  Dictionary  was  first  published  (1880- 
1^),  the  estimate  of  M.  Thibouville-Lamy,  of 
Mirecourt,  Paris,  and  London,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fiddle-makers  of  our  time,  of  the  cost  of 
one  of  his  cheapest  violins :  — 

«.    d. 

Wood  for  back 2 

belly 2 

•f        neck 1 

Workmanship  in  neck     ....  2 

Blackened  finger-board  ....  2 

Workmanship  of  back  and  bflUy  ,       .  3 

Cutting  out  by  saw \\ 

Shaping  back  and  beUy  by  machinery .  1  0 

Variuah 10 

Fitting-up,  strings,  bridge,  and  taflrfeoe  0^ 

3    7 
0  per  cent  for  general  expenses  . 3, 

3  10 
15  per  cent  xnofit 8^ 

4  0 

This  was,  and  is  still,  the  specification  of  the 
'five-franc  violin'  — le  vioUm  d  cent  wua  as  it 
was,  and  is  known  in  the  trade,  and,  ludicroixsly 
low  as  this  estimate  is,  it  is  certain  that  one  of 
these  fiddles,  if  carefully  set  up,  can  be  made  to 
discourse  very  tolerable  music.  Vast  ntmibers 
of  instruments  of  better  quality,  but  still  far 
below  the  best,  costing  from  £1  to  £2  :  lOs.,  are 
now  sold  all  over  the  world.  Mirecourt,  Mit- 
tenwald,  and  Markneukirchen  mainly  produce 
them;  of  late  years  the  latter  place  has  taken 
the  lead  in  quantity,  the  German  commercial 
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travellers  being  apparently  more  pushing  than 
the  French;  but  the  Mirecourt  fiddles  have 
decidedly  the  advantage  in  quality,  having 
regard  to  the  price. 

It  is  only  of  comparatively  late  years  tfaa,t 
machinery  has  pla3red  any  important  part  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  shop-fiddles.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  wholesale  fiddle-trade  the 
work  was  done  by  hand ;  a  good  workman  oould 
make  two  fiddles  in  a  wedk  and  had  to  be  paid 
16  francs  or  marks  for  each  one.  To-day  the 
trade  is  full  of  secrets.  The  writer  has  visited 
the  workshops  in  all  three  tpwns,  and  has  never 
succeeded  in  seeing  the  whole  of  the  processes 
by  which  the  cheap  fiddles  of  to-day  are  made. 
We  have  seen  backs  and  bellies  pressed  into 
shape  under  heat,  and  for  the  better  instrum^ita 
gouged  inside  and  out  by  rotary  carving  tools, 
ribs  bent  a  dozen  at  a  time  by  machinery,  but 
excepting  in  one  room  in  each  factory  where  a 
man  or  two  sits  and  works  on  the  old  principles, 
he  has  never  seen  a  man  or  a  woman  (for  many 
women  are  employed)  make  more  than  one  part 
of  a  fiddle.  One  will  make  sides,  another  backs, 
another  necks,  another  scroUs,  and  so  on.  Not 
one  of  them  could  make  a  fiddle,  and  we  call  to 
mind  a  fair  Bavarian  girl  whose  business  it  was, 
day  in  and  day  out,  to  cut  /f  holes.  She  was  a 
'skilled  worker'  and  highly  paid.  She  received 
one  halfpenny  for  each  /  hole. 

But  violins  of  a  superior  class  to  the  trade 
fiddle,  of  good  workmanship  throughout,  and  in 
every  way  excellent  musical  instruments,  though 
inferior  to  the  best  productions  of  the  classical 
age,  have  been  and  still  are  made,  not  only  at 
Mirecourt,  but  in  the  principal  musical  centres 
of  Ehirope.  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Munich 
have  had  a  constant  succession  of  violin-makers 
for  the  past  two  centuries.  The  English  violin 
manufacture  suffered  a  severe  blow  by  the 
abolition  of  duties  on  foreign  instruments, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  musical 
stimulus  of  the  last  half  century  has  caused 
it  to  revive. 

The  shop-fiddles  are  shipped  to  this  country 
in  ever-increasing  numbers,  and  a  most  deplor- 
able custom  has  arisen  —  it  aroee  indeed  many 
years  ago,  but  has  become  increasingly  and 
scandalously  widespread  —  among  musical  in- 
strument dealers,  and  we  regret  to  say  even 
among  those  who  have  had  training  in  the 
art  and  have  set  up  as  Bhiglish  'makers/  of 
importing  these  fiddles  'in  the  white'  (vide 
infra),  varnishing  them  and  fitting  them  up,  and 
labelling  them  as  their  own  manufacture^  with 
their  names  and  a  date.  An  even  more  dan- 
gerous and  deleterious  practice  is  that  which  has 
obtained  of  late  years,  of  importing  the  finished 
and  fitted-up  shop-fiddle,  and  labelling  it  by  a 
misleading  trade-name  such  as  Stradelli,  Guar- 
nerini,  Guamelli,  Amatini,  or  the  like,  and  put- 
ting it  on  the  market  as  a  distinctive  make.* 

■  It  miiat  be  aald  here  tbat  the  above  fictitious  namee 
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It  was  hoped  that  the  Merchandise  BCarks 
Amendment  Act  would  protect  the  Ekiglish 
purchaser  against  this  kind  of  fraud,  but  these 
fiddles  come  over  in  sealed  paper  envelopes, 
upon  which  the  words  'Made  in  Qermany'  (or 
as  the  case  may  be)  is  printed  in  lai^e  letters. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  envelope  dis- 
appears before  the  fiddle  acquires  its  new 
name  and  basks  in  the  sunshine  of  the  shop 
'window.  Those  makers  who  carry  on  their 
trade  in  PViglanH  are  chiefly  employed  in 
rehabilitating  and  selling  old  instnmients,  and 
their  own  productions,  few  in  number  though 
they  be,  find  but  a  very  limited  market  indeed. 
At  present,  therefore,  an  intending  pur- 
chaser will  not  find  a  stock  of  new  instruments 
by  the  best  English  makers;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  if  the  demand  increases,  they  will 
find  means  to  increase  the  supply.  We 
believe  that  the  only  actual  manufactory  in 
England  to-day  is  that  of  Messrs.  W.  E.  Hill 
A  Sons,  who  are  compelled  to  chaise  £30  to 
£35  for  the  first-quality  fiddles,  and  £20  for 
their  second-quality  instruments  as  they  leave 
their  works  at  Hanwell.  The  only  other 
makers  we  know  of  in  England  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  art  are  Joseph  Anthony  Chanot  who 
charges  £10  to  £21  for  a  new  violin,  and  Sse- 
pessy  Bela  who  chaiiges  £20.  There  are  a  great 
many  secondary  makers  whose  names  it  would 
be  invidious  to  mention,  who  if  the  truth  be 
told  hardly  rank  above  amateurs,  and  there 
are  several  dealers  who  could  make  fiddles 
but  who  do  not  find  it  worth  while.  The 
most  prominent  among  these  are  Frederick  and 
George  Chanot  and  Dykes  of  Leeds.  All  the 
makers,  professional  and  amateur,  are  recorded, 
with  little  sense  of  proportion,  in  the  Rev. 
Meredith  Morris's  work,  Briiiah  Violin^Makera 
(London,  1904). 

Those  who  wish  to  purchase  a  new  violin  of 
the  best  quality,  ready  made,  cannot  do  better 
than  resort  to  the  French  makers.  Vuillaume, 
now  deceased,  was  a  few  years  ago  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  and  sold  his  violins  for  £12;  they 
are  now  worth  from  £40  to  £50.  The  sale 
prices  of  instruments  by  some  living  French 
makers  were  recorded  by  Mr.  £.  J.  Payne 
in  1885  as  follows:  — 


Ylolliia. 

Tenon. 

▼lolon- 
oellM. 

Gand  A  Bemardel,  Paris 
Miremont,  Paris 
Cherpitel,  Paris 
Thibouviile-Lamy,  Paris 

and  London  . 
Geronimo  Graadini,  sen., 

Mirecourt 

£     9.d. 

16  0  0 
13   68 
1013  4 

8  00 

4   68 

£    9,d. 
1813  4 
16   0  0 
13   6  8 

8   00 

4  68 

£    9.  d. 

2613  4 
24   00 
24   0  0 

16   0  0 

8134 

Ylolint  and 
Violiu. 

Yiolonoellot. 

Gand  A  Bemardel  . 
ThibouviUe-Lamy  . 

£20  to  £24 
£10  to  £12 

£32  to  £40 
£16  to  £20 

To-day  this  list  should  be  revised  as  follows :  — 


aiiTjmterixrWiig  iSHir,  U  tai 
or  nmoriDatlon  of  oo  writer. 


Miremont  is  dead,  but  his  prices  remain  the 
same.  Cherpitel  is  also  dead,  but  his  violins  do 
not  command  a  market.  'Geronimo  Grandini' 
was  a  name  invented,  we  believe,  by  Thibouville- 
Lamy  under  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
referred  above. 

It  would  be  at  the  same  time  an  invidious 
and  an  impossible  task  to  give  a  list  of  modem 
makers  of  superior  merit,  but  the  following 
may  be  named  as  coming  readily  to  mind  with 
apologies  for  any  omissions:  — 

Paris:  Gand  A  Bemardel,  Thibouville-Lamy, 
Silvestre  A  Mauootel,  Emile  Germain,  Cuniot. 
Vienna:  Zach  (deo.),  Bittner  (dec.),  Voigt. 
Munich:  Rampftler  (retired),  Fiorini.  Stutt- 
gart: Sprenger.  Lbipzig:  Hammig.  Frank- 
furt: Ldnk  (dec.),  Edler.  Bkrlin:  Kessler. 
Brbslau:  Leibich.  Brussels:  Mou^enot.  Lii^le: 
Hel  (dec.),  his  son  Pierre  Hel  is  livmg.  Milan: 
Marchetti  (dec.),  Binaoh.  (The  Guadagnini  Bros, 
were  not  makevs.)  Turin:  Oddone.  Lyons:  P. 
Blanohard. 

The  prices  of  the  new  instruments  of  all  these 
makers  are  about  £20. 

Old  instruments,  however,  are  generally  pre- 
ferred by  purchasers,  especially  those  by  the  old 
Italian  makers.  Since'  the  first  edition  of  this 
Dictionary  was  published  the  prices  of  old 
Italian  instruments  have  enormously  increased, 
and  the  following  table  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting, with  fair  accuracy,  their  market  values 
at  the  present  day:  — 


ATcnge 
Inatro- 

UMHto 

Good 
Instm- 
mento. 

Ezeep- 

tlonaT 

Specimens. 

Stradivarius .       .       J 

Amati  and  their  school  . 
(Gappa,RugKieri,eto.)  f 
Guamerius  del  Gesi^    . 
Giiamerius  (Andreas, 

etc.)     ... 
Serafino  .... 
Maggini,   G.   da  Salo  \ 

(Bresdan  school)       ) 
Guadagnini    . 
The  later  makers: 

Grandno,     Testore, 

Landolfi,  etc.     .        J 

£ 

600- 
1000 

50 

450 

100 

100 

100 

150 

100 

£ 
1200- 
1600 

500 

1200 

250 

200 

300 

250 

150 

£ 

2000 

and  above 

1000 

2000 

500 

350 

500 

400 

200 

Old  Italian  fiddles  of  the  commonest  description 
are  considered  to  be  worth  from  £30  to  £60. 
Fair  instruments  by  old  French,  German,  and 
English  makers  can  be  bought  at  still  lower 
prices,  ranging  from  £10  to  £20.  Red  instru- 
ments, other  things  being  equal,  will  generally 
fetch  somewhat  more  than  yellow  or  brown 
ones.  The  prindpal  English  dealers  in  old 
violins  are  Hill  A  Sons,  G.  Hart,  Joseph 
George,  and  Frederick  Chanot,  Beare  A  Good- 
win, Dykes,  George  and  Edward  Withers,  and 
there  are  several  firms  and  limited  companies 
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who  without  bemg  specialists  or  experts  make 
a  specialty  of  dealing  in  old  violins. 

Violins  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two 
classes,  those  made  on  the  'high'  and  the  'flat' 
model  respectively.  The  latter,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  Stradivari  and  his  school,  including, 
all  the  best  modem  makers,  is  undoubtedly  the 
best.  The  '  high '  model,  of  which  Stainer  is  the 
best-known  type,  was  chiefly  in  use  with  the  Ger- 
man and  English  makers  before  the  Cremona  pat- 
tern came  to  be  generally  followed  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  is,  in  fact,  a  survival  of  the  Viol,  for 
which  instrument  the  high  model  is  the  best :  even 
Stradivari  used  the  high  model  for  the  Double 
Bass  and  the  Viola  da  Gamba.  But  a  high- 
modelled  violin,  however  handsome  and  perfect, 
is  practically  of  little  use.  The  tone,  though 
easily  yielded  and  agreeable  to  the  player's  ear, 
is  deficient  in  light  and  shade,  and  will  not 
'travel.'  The  flatness  of  the  model,  however, 
must  not  go  beyond  a  certain  point.  Occasion- 
ally a  violin  is  met  with,  in  which  the  belly  is 
so  flat  as  to  have  almost  no  curvature  at  all. 
The  tone  of  such  violins  is  invariably  harsh 
and  metallic. 

The  question  is  often  aaked,  Are  old  Italian 
violins  really  worth  the  high  prices  which  are 
paid  for  them,  and  are  not  the  best  modem 
instruments  equally  good?  In  the  opinion  of 
the  original  writer  and  reviser  of  this  article 
the  prices  now  paid  for  old  Italian  violins,  al- 
ways excepting  the  very  best,  are  high  beyond 
all  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  excellence.  The 
superiority  of  the  very  best  class  indeed  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  eminent  professional 
players  will  generally  possess  themselves  of  a 
full-sised  Stradivarius  or  Joseph  Guamerius  del 
Qeailf  and  will  play  on  nothing  else.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  fine  instruments  are  more 
responsive  to  the  player,  and  more  effective  in 
the  musical  result,  than  any  others;  and  as 
their  number,  though  considerable,  b  not  un- 
limited, the  purchaser  must  always  expect  to 
pay,  over  and  above  their  intrinsic  value,  a 
variable  sum  in  the  nature  of  a  bonus  or  bribe 
to  the  vendor  for  parting  with  a  rare  article, 
and  this  necessarily  converts  the  total  amount 
paid  into  a  'fancy  price.'  But  when  we  come 
to  inferior  instruments  by  the  great  makers,  and 
the  productions  of  makers  of  the  second  and 
third  class,  the  case  is  widely  different.  Such 
instruments  are  seldom  in  request  by  the  best 
professional  players,  who,  in  default  of  old  in- 
struments of  the  highest  class,  use  the  best 
class  of  comparatively  modem  violins;  and 
the  prices  they  command  are  usually  paid  by 
amateurs,  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  their  in- 
trinsic value.  No  one  with  any  real  idea  of 
the  use  of  a  violin  would  pay  £500  for  instru- 
ments by  Montagnana,  Seraphin,  or  Peter 
Guamerius,  when  he  could  buy  a  good  Vuil- 
laume,  Pressenda,  or  Lupot  for  from  £50  to 
£100:    yet  the  first-named  prices  are  often 


realised  for  Italian  instruments  of  deckledlj' 
inferior  merit. 

Though  Tenors  and  ViolonoeUos  of  tfaio 
highest  class  are  as  valuable  as  Violins,  Tenar 
and  Violoncello  players  can  usually  procure 
nuxlerately  good  instruments  more  cheaply- 
than  Violinists.  Not  only  are  the  larger 
instruments  leas  in  demand,  but  while  old 
English  Violins  are  usdeas  for  modem  pur- 
poses, the  Tenors  and  Violoncellos,  which  exist 
in  laige  numbers,  are  generally  of  very  good 
quality,  and  many  players  use  Banks  and 
Forster  Tenors  and  Basses  of  these  makers  by 
preference.  Double  RnoMS  by  the  great  makers 
are  rare  and  not  effective  in  the  orchestra :  pio- 
fessional  players  usually  choose  old  English  odbb, 
or  modem  ones  by  such  makers  as  Fendt  and 
Lott,  who  made  the  Double  Bass  a  speciality. 

Fiddle-making  is  so  little  practised  as  a  trade 
in  this  country,  that  a  short  explanation  of  the 
process  may  be  useful.  The  question  is  often 
asked  wheUier  the  beUy  and  back  of  the  fiddle 
are  not  'bent'  to  the  required  shape,  and  the 
inquirer  hears  with  surprise  that  on  the  con- 
trary they  are  'digged  out  of  the  plank,'  to  use 
the  words  of  Christopher  Simpson,  with  infinite 
labour  and  care.  The  only  parts  of  the  fiddle 
to  which  the  bending  piooess  is  applied  are  the 
ribs. 

In  construction,  the  violin,  tenor,  and  violon- 
cello may  be  said  to  be  identical,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  in  the  size  and  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  ribs,  bridge,  and  sound-post  of  the 
violoncello  are  relatively  higher  than  those 
of  the  other  instruments.  The  tenor  is  one- 
seventh  larger  than  the  violin,  the  violoncello 
twice  as  large:  the  double-baas  is  about  douUe 
the  sixe  of  the  violoncello.  The  number  of 
separate  pieces  of  wood  which  are  glued  together 
for  the  fixed  structure  of  the  violin  is  as 
follows:  — 


Back 


2  pieces  (sometimes  1) 


Belly      .     . 

2 

(sometimes  1) 

Blocks   .     .     , 

Ribs  .     .     . 

(sometimes  6) 

Lining    .     . 

.     12 

Bar    .... 

Purfling 

.     24 

Nut    .     .     . 

Finger-board 

Handle  or  Neck 

Lower  Nut  (Rest)       1 

1 

?ot 

iX  67 

The  movable  fitting  comprise  thirteen  ad- 
ditional parts :  — 


•    •    • 


Tailpiece 

IjOop  .  .  .  • 
Button  or  TaUpin 
Screws  .... 
Strings  .... 
Souna-post  .  . 
Bridge    .... 


1 

1 
1 

4 
4 
1 
1 


Total  13 

The  violin  thus  consists  of  seventy  different 
parts,  all  of  which,  except  the  strings  and  loop^ 
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•n  of  wood.  The  wood  employed  is  of  three 
sorts  —  maple  for  the  back,  handle,  ribs,  and 
bridge ;  ebony  for  the  finger-board,  nuts,  screws, 
tailpiece  and  button;  the  purfling  is  let  in,  in 
three  strips  of  plane-wood  set  edgeways,  the 
outer  two  of  which  are  stained  black ;  the  belly, 
bar,  blocks,  linings,  and  sound-post  are  of  pine. 
All  metal  is  a  profane  substance  in  fiddle-making : 
no  fragment  of  it  should  be  employed,  whether 
«>nstnictively  or  ornamentally.  The  parts 
must  be  put  together  with  the  finest  glue,  and 
with  invisible  joints. 

The  tone,  other  things  being  the  same,  de- 
pends largely  on  the  quality  of  the  maple  and 
pine  used.  The  wood  must  not  be  new:  it 
ohould  have  been  cut  at  least  five  or  six  years, 
and  be  well  seasoned.  It  is,  however,  not 
advisable  to  use  wood  that  is  so  old  as  to  have 
kMit  much  of  its  elasticity.  Both  pine  and 
maple  should  be  as  white  as  possible,  with  a 
grain  moderately  wide,  even,  and  as  a  rule 
perfectly  straight.  Local  shakes  and  knots 
tender  the  wood  useless.  Curves  in  the  grain 
derange  the  vibration,  and  are  therefore  usually 
avoided:  but  there  exist  violins  in  which  a 
■lightly  curving  grain  has  produced  an  excep- 
tional power  of  tone. 

The  belly  and  back  are  often  made  each  out 
of  a  single  block  of  wood.  This,  however,  is 
wasteful,  and  they  are  usually  made  each  in  two 
pieces.  A  wedge-shaped  block  of  maple  of 
suitable  grain  for  the  back,  cut  like  a  wedge  of 
cake  from  the  bark  to  the  core  of  the  tree-trunk, 
having  been  selected,  somewhat  exceeding  in 
length  and  in  half-breadth  the  dimensions  of 
the  intended  fiddle,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  the  saw  is  passed  through  it  from 
end  to  end,  dividing  it  into  two  similar  pieces, 
each  having  a  thick  and  a  thin  edge.  The 
thick  edges  are  planed  perfectly  true  and  glued 
together.  The  figure  of  the  grain,  when  the 
fiddle  is  made,  will  thus  match  in  the  halves. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  settle  the 
ciflsign  of  the  instrument.  The  modem  maker 
invariably  adopts  this  from  a  Stradivari  or  a 
Giuseppe  Guamieri  (del  Gesi!l)  fiddle,  sometimes 
mixing  the  two  designs.  The  old  makers 
genendly  worked  by  rule  of  thinnb,  using  the 
moulds  of  their  predecessors,  and  if  they  made 
new  patterns  only  slightly  varied  the  old  ones 
as  experience  suggested .  It  was  by  a  succession 
of  such  minute  experimental  changes  that  the 
claiwical  patterns  were  reached,  and  though 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  their  designs 
to  mechanical  principles,  and  to  frame  direc- 
tions for  constructing  them  by  the  rule  and 
oompasses,*  no  practical  violin-maker  would 
think  of  doing  so.    There  is  no  reason  why  he 
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should  slavishly  copy  any  model:  but  his 
design  should  be  based  on  study  and  comparison 
of  classical  patterns,  not  upon  any  theoretical 
rules  of  proportion. 

Having  settled  the  design,  whether  a  tracing 
from  an  old  instrument,  or  an  entirely  new  one, 
the  first  thing  is  to  trace  the  outline  on  a  plate 
of  hard  wood  about  as  thick  as  a  piece  of  card- 
board, and  to  cut  this  carefully  out  with  the 
pen-knife.  This  is  called  the  Pattern,  and  it 
serves  both  for  back  and  belly. 

The  next  thing  is  to  make  the  Mould,  which 
is  made  out  of  a  block  of  hard  wood  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Its  outline 
stands  three-eighths  of  an  inch  all  round  inside 
that  of  the  Pattern.  Having  cut  out  the  mould 
to  the  requisite  sise  and  shape,  the  workman 
cuts  rectangular  spaces  for  the  six  blocks, 
large  ones  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  small 
ones  at  the  four  comers.  The  next  thing,  and 
one  of  great  importance,  is  to  trim  the  edges 
of  the  mould  so  that  it  shall  be  every- 
where perfectly  at  right  angles  to  the  faces. 
Eight  finger-holes  are  now  pierced,  to  enable 
you  to  manipulate  it  without  touching  the  edges. 
The  making  of  the  mould  requires  the  greatest 
care  and  nicety:  and  fiddle-makers  will  keep 
and  use  a  good  one  all  their  lives.  In  addition 
to  the  pattern  and  the  mould  the  fiddle-maker 
requires  four  templates  of  varying  sise,  cut  to 
curves  which  are  the  reverse  of  the  principal 
curves  of  the  surface.  The  largest  is  the  curve 
lengthwise  in  the  middle  of  the  fiddle  (1),  the 
other  three  are  transverse,  being  (2)  the  curve 
of  the  surface  at  the  greatest  width  in  the  upper 
part,  (3)  that  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  waist, 
(4)  at  the  greatest  width  at  the  lower  part. 

[It  should  be  observed  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  moulds;  the  tnaicfe  mould  described  above, 
and  the  oviaide  mould,  which  is  cut  from  the 
centre  of  a  plank  of  hard  wood.  With  the 
former  the  fiddle  is  built  round  the  outside  of 
the  mould,  and  with  the  latter  it  is  built  in- 
side the  cut-out  space,     e.  h-a.] 

The  first  part  of  the  fiddle  actually  made  is 
the  bcu;k.  The  block  out  of  which  it  is  made  is 
first  reduced  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  pattern; 
its  upper  surface  is  then  cut  away  and  brought 
to  the  right  curves  by  the  aid  of  the  four  ten>- 
plates.  The  maker  then  hollows  out  the 
inside,  gauging  the  proper  thicknesses  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  callipers.  Precisely  the  same  method 
is  used  for  the  belly,  but  its  thicknesses  are 
ever3rwhere  somewhat  less  than  those  of  the 
back. 

The  top  and  bottom  blocks  are  next  prepared 
and  shaped,  temporarily  fixed  in  the  mould  by 
means  of  a  single  drop  of  glue,  brought  to  the 
exact  height  of  the  mould  by  the  knife  and 
file,'  and  cut  to  the  right  shape  by  the  aid  of 
the  pattern.  The  next  task  is  to  prepare  a 
long  strip  of  maple  planed  to  the  right  thickness 
for  the  ribs.    The  proper  length  of  each  rib  is 
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asoertained  on  the  mould  by  means  of  a  strip  of 
cartridge  paper,  and  each  rib  is  then  cut  off  to 
its  length  and  the  edges  prepared  for  joining. 
The  ribs  are  now  dipped  two  or  three  times  in 
water,  and  bent  to  the  curves  of  the  mould  by- 
means  of  a  hot  iron.  They  are  then  placed  in 
position  on  the  mould  and  glued  to  the  blocks; 
eight  movable  blocks  of  wood,  trimmed  as 
counterparts  to  the  ribs,  one  in  each  bout,  one 
in  the  outer  curve  of  each  comer-block,  and 
two  at  the  top  and  bottom,  are  applied  outside 
them,  and  the  whole  mass  is  tightly  screwed 
up  in  a  frame  and  left  to  dry.  When  the  frame 
and  movable  blocks  are  removed,  the  ribs  and 
blocks  form  a  structure  which  only  requires  the 
addition  of  the  back  and  belly  to  be  complete. 
The  back  is  first  glued  on,  the  edges  of  the 
ribs  where  the  back  joins  them  having  been 
strengthened  by  linings  of  pine  p^m««"g  from 
block  to  block  and  set  accurately  against  the 
end  bloclu  and  into  chambers  cut  in  the  comer- 
blocks.  Similar  linings  are  now  glued  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  ribs  and  brought  to  a  flat 
surface.  Lastly,  the  beUy,  on  which  the  bass* 
bar  has  already  been  fitted,  is  glued  on,  and  the 
resonant  box  is  complete. 

The  design  and  cutting  of  the  head,  the 
carving  of  the  volute,  and  the  double  grooving 
of  its  back,  are  among  the  most  difficult  branches 
of  the  violin-maker's  art.  When  the  neck,  or 
handle,  is  ready  it  is  accurately  fitted  and  glued 
to  the  top  block  and  to  the  semicircular  button 
at  the  top  of  the  bcu;k,  which  hold  it  firmly  in 
the  angle  they  form.  The  fiddle  is  now  ready 
for  varnishing.  After  being  sised,  and  perhaps 
stained,  three  or  more  coats  of  varnish  are 
successively  applied.  This  may  be  of  two  kinds, 
one  made  with  oil  and  the  other  with  spirits  of 
wine.  Oil  varnish  is  long  in  drying;  hence  in 
this  ooimtry,  except  in  hot  weather,  the  process 
is  tedious,  and  the  old  EInglish  makers  usually 
preferred  spirit  varnish,  which  dries'very  quickly. 
The  best  makers  in  all  countries  have  used  oil 
varnish,  the  soft  texture  of  which  penetrates 
and  solidifies  the  wood  without  hardening  the 
tone. 

Notwithstanding  the  undue  tonal  virtues  fre- 
quently ascribed  to  this  final  touch  applied  by  the 
luthier  to  his  handiwork,  its  importance  in  pre- 
serving and  ftnliimntng  the  other  qualities  of  the 
instrument  has  been  recognised  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Cremona  School.  Perhaps  the  rela- 
tionship of  varnish  to  the  violin  has  not  found 
better  expression  than  in  the  remarks  made  by 
the  author  of  How  to  Choose  a  Violin  (see  below) . 
'Writers  err,'  he  says,  'who  assign  to  the  var- 
nish the  cause  of  the  wonderful  tone  of  Cre- 
mona violins.  Their  beauty  and  value  are  in 
their  construction.  No  varnish  could  make  an 
inferior  instrument  sound  well,  while  a  superior 
one  would  still  be  good  even  if  ill-varnished.' 
Nioolo  Amati's  small,  high-built  violins,  covered 
with  a  superb  rich  varnish,  strikingly  corroborate 


this  statement.    The  pliant  yet  adhesive  varnish 
that  has  nourished  and  preserved  the  wood  of 
this  maker's  instruments  for  over  300  years 
cannot,  and  never  did,  make  up  for  the  deficient 
measurements  that  robbed  them  of  tone-power. 
It  was  the  understanding  of  the  relationahip 
betweoi  perfect  proportions  and  a  pliable  pro- 
tective covering  that  clings  to  the  wood  and 
vibrates  with  it,  that  made  Stradi  varius's  violins 
so  transcendentally  superior  to  all  others.     And 
further,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  had  the  era 
of  hard  gum-lac  varnish  preceded,  inat,ftad  of 
superseding  this  greatest  of  Cremona  makers, 
his  instruments  would,  even  had  he  adopted  it, 
have  still  been  superior  in  spite  of  their  rigid 
glass-like  envelope.     What  were  the  component 
parts  of  the  varnish  employed  by  Cremona's 
famous  luthier  it  is  impossible  to  say.     Two 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  their  applica- 
tion; a  period  long  enough  for  the  gums,  resins, 
and  diluents  to  have  become  oxydised  beyond 
the  reach  of  quantitative  or  qualitative  analysis. 
Besides   which,    even   the   most    enthusiastic 
inquirer  would  hesitate  before  the  cost  entailed 
in  depriving  a  Cremona  of  its  crowning  beauty, 
though  the  task  has  been  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted with  fragments  of  instruments  that 
have  become  damaged  beyond  possibility  of 
reconstruction.     Apparently   the   secret   must 
remain  a  secret.     Out  of  the  many  theories 
that  have  been  advanced  on  the  subject  of 
Cremona  varnish  Mr.  Charles  Reade  (Pall  Matt 
Oazetts,  August  31,  1872,  see  below)  has  ex- 
pounded  a   theory  of  successive  and   super- 
imposed coats  of  oil  and  spirit  vamish,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  intelligent,  practical,  and 
scientific  attempt  at  a  solution  of  the  matter 
yet   advanced.    Apart   from    this   hypothesis 
and  others  of  various  conjectural   merit  afl 
that  is  known  definitely  of  the  old  Cremona 
vamish  may  be  gathered  under  the  headings, 
(1)  That  strong  evidence  against  the  suggoo- 
tion  that  Stradivarius  and  his  contemporaries 
varnished  with  amber  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  secret  of  dissolving  this  gum  was  not  known 
until  seven  years  after  Stradi  varius's  death,  when 
Letters  Patent  for  the  process  were  granted  to 
a  certain  Martin.   (2)  That  the  Cremona  vamish, 
properly  so  called,  had  an  existence  extending 
only  from  about  1550  to  about  1750.     After 
this  it  would  seem  to  have  vanished  as  completely 
and  mysteriously  as  it  appeared.     The  only 
data  we  have  to  turn  to  are  supplied  by  a  few 
pamphlets  relating  to  varnishes  in  common  use 
during  that  period  of  time  for  various  purposes, 
yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
were  known  to  the  ancient  luthiers  and  guided 
their  choice  of  ingredients  in  the  composition  of 
their  varnishes.     The  earliest  treatise  on  the 
subject  known  to  us  is  that  of  one  Alexis,  a 
Piedmontese.     It  was  published  in  1550  under 
the  title  of  'Secrets  of  the  Arts.'     Most  of  the 
f  omuls  given  therein  are  more  or  less  applicable 
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to  musical  instruments,  although  most  of  them 
would  require  modifying,  some  being  merely 
stains,  whilst  others  are  tender,  but  too  heavy. 
Among  colouring  matters  the  author  cites  the 
staples  of  the  nuxlem  luthier,  sandal-wood  and 
dragon's  blood,  also  madder  steeped  in  tartaric 
acid,  log-wood,  Brasil  wood,  all  to  be  boiled 
and  dissolved  in  potass  lye  and  alum.  He  also 
states  that  'Linseed  oil  will  dissolve  mineral 
and  vegetable  colours,  but  kills  others.'  Fiora- 
vanti,  in  a  brochure  called  the  Universal  Mirror 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  published  at  Bologna 
in  1564,  gives  the  same  directions  as  Alexis, 
as  to  colour  and  the  solvent  powers  of  linseed 
oil.  It  must  be  noted  that  these  foimuls, 
and  those  mentioned  in  the  following 
'Works,  are  post-dated,  having  been  collected 
from  earlier  works.  Among  other  early  wiiters 
on  the  subject  there  was  a  priest  named  Auda, 
"who  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  ReceuU  Abrigi 
dea  Secrets  MerveiUeux,  puUished  in  1663,  and 
one  named  Zahn,  who  gives  two  recipes  in  vol. 
fii.  (p.  166)  of  his  Octdus  ArHficialis,  published 
In  1685.  In  Collectanea  Cftemicala  Lyndensia, 
1692,  the  Rev.  Christopher  Morley  gives  the 
following  recipe  under  the  heading  'Italian 
Varnishes':  —  'Take  8  os.  turpentine  and  boil 
on  a  fire  till  it  evaporates  down  to  1  os. ;  powder 
when  cold,  and  dissolve  in  warm  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. Filter  through  a  cloth  before  use. 
Lastly  we  find  in  the  Jesuit  Bonanni's  TraitS 
dea  Vemis,  published  in  Rome  in  1713,  the 
<x>nmiencement  of  the  disastrous  era  of  hard 
oopal  and  gum-lac  varnishes,  designated  most 
truly  by  Charles  Reade  as  'That  vile  flinty  gum 
that  killed  varnish  at  Naples  and  Piacensa  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  as  it  kills  varnish 
now.'  Apart  from  the  hard  gums  advocated  for 
use  in  Bonannl's  treatise  and  the  fact  that  he  eli- 
minates  from  his  list  gum-elemi  and  gum-anime, 
as  well  as  a  few  others  that  lend  themselves 
specially  to  violin  varnish  on  account  of  their 
tender  qualities,  his  list  is  practically  a  cata- 
logue of  modem  ingredients  used  in  varnishes 
suitable  to  all  purposes.  From  the  foregoing 
works  we  can  gather  some  idea  of  the  materials 
which  the  old  Cremona  makers  had  at  hand. 
To-day  the  question  of  varnish  is  just  as  much 
a  matter  for  the  individual  luthier  to  decide 
in  the  way  he  thinks  best,  as  it  doubtless 
was  in  times  gone  by.  Without  doubt,  no 
varnish  can  be  made  on  an  established  recipe, 
as  varnish  so  made  is  bound  to  come  under 
the  influence  of  temperature  and  climate. 
There  are  several  varnishes  of  this  character, 
all  more  or  less  scientifically  compounded,  on 
the  market  for  the  benefit  of  amateur  violin- 
makers. 

O.  Bachmann,  Theoreiisch^praktisches  Hand- 
hueh  des  Oeigenhaues ;  Victor  Grivd,  Vemis 
dee  Aneiens  Lutkiers  d^Italie;  J.  C.  BCaugin, 
Manuel  du  Luthier;  J.  C.  Maugin  et  W.  Maigne, 
Manuel     Roret,     Nouveau     Manud  ,  .  ,  du 


Luthier;  N.  F.  Simoutre,  Suppliment  avo; 
Amateurs  du  Violon;  Eugene  Mailand,  BibUo- 
tMgue  des  Professions  industrieUes  .  .  .  S4rie 
G.  No.  17;  Dioouverte  des  Aneiens  Vemis 
Italiens  employ^  pour  les  Instruments  6  cordes 
et  a  archet,  Paris,  1859,  2nd  ed.,  1874;  Charles 
Reade,  A  Lost  Art  Revived;  Leonardo  Fiora- 
vanti,  Miroir  Universd  des  Arts  et  Sciences, 
Paris,  1586;  original  title:  Dello  Speochio  di 
Scientia  Universale,  Bologna,  1564;  A.  M. 
TripieT-DevesMx.,  Trctiti  thiorique  .  .  .  surVart 
de  /aire  les  Vemis;  Eroole  Folegatti,  Storia 
dd  Vioiino  et  ddl  Archetto,  2nd  pt.;  Giovanni 
di  Picoolellis,  Delia  Aulenticitd,  e  pregio 
de  taluni  strumenti  ad  arco  appartenenii  al 
R,  IstUvib  Mueicale  di  Fireme;  Alex.  Rebs, 
Anleitung  turn  Lakiren  von  Streich  Instru- 
menten;  Das  Cremoneser  Oeheimniss,  National 
Zeitung,  Berlin,  Maroh  8,  1885;  Haagsche 
Stemmen,  door  Dr.  Jan  ten  Brink,  No.  40,  Oct. 
4,  1890,  pp.  537-53;  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
vol.  xli.  1839,  p.  91;  Heron-Allen,  Vidin- 
Making,  etc. ;  T.  Porter,  How  to  Choose  a  Violin; 
George  Fry,  The  Varnishes  of  the  Italian 
Makers,  e.  h-a. 

When  the  varnishing  and  polishing  are  com- 
pleted the  finger-board  is  glued  on,  and  the  violin 
is  then  ready  for  its  movable  fittings.  The 
peg-holes  are  now  pierced,  the  pegs  inserted, 
and  the  button  prepared  for  the  bottom  block. 
The  sound-post  is  made  so  as  to  fit  the  slopes  of 
the  back  and  belly  and  inserted  in  a  perfectly 
vertical  position ;  this  is  ensured  by  observation 
through  the  hole  bored  through  the  bottom 
block  to  receive  the  tail-pin  and  the  sound- 
holes.  The  bridge  is  then  prepared  and  fitted, 
the  tailpiece  looped  on,  and  the  violin  is  ready 
for  stringing. 

Many  of  the  best  fiddle-makers,  however, 
seldom  make  new  instruments,  which  can  be 
produced  more  cheaply  and  expeditiously  by 
inferior  workmen.  Their  principal  and  most 
profitable  occupation  is  the  purehase,  restora- 
tion, and  sale  of  old  ones,  which  are  preferred  by 
modem  purchasers,  the  best,  because  they  really 
surpass  in  workmanship  and  appearance  any  of 
modem  times,  the  inferior  ones,  because  age  has 
rendered  them  more  picturesque  to  the  eye,  and 
easier  to  play.  An  old  violin  has  generally  to 
undergo  many  alterations  before  it  is  fit  for  use. 
If  any  part  is  worm-eaten,  it  must  be  renewed. 
If  the  blocks  and  linings  are  out  of  repair,  or 
badly  fitted,  they  must  be  properly  arranged. 
Cracks  must  be  united;  if  the  belly  or  ribs 
have  been  pressed  out  of  shape,  they  must  be 
restored  to  shape  by  pressure  on  a  suitably 
excavated  mould:  the  damage  to  the  belly, 
above  the  sound-post,  which  is  sure  to  have 
occurred,  must  be  repaired ;  if  the  old  bass-bar 
remains,  a  larger  and  stiffer  one  must  be  pro- 
vided, to  enable  the  belly  to  bear  the  increased 
tension  of  a  higher  bridge.  In  almost  every 
case  the  neck  must  be  'thrown  back,'  i.e.  so 
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rearraziged  as  to  mbe  the  lower  end  of  the 
finger-board  farther  above  the  belly,  and  thus 
admit  of  a  bridge  of  the  modem  height;  the 
new  handle,  carefully  morticed  into  the  head, 
must  be  made  of  somewhat  greater  length  than 
the  old  one.  The  peg-holes,  enlaiged  by  use, 
must  be  plugged  and  repieroed:  a  new  bridge 
and  sound-post  must  be  adjusted  with  all 
the  accuracy  which  these  important  details 
demand.  Qreat  labour  and  attention  are  de- 
manded by  an  old  violin,  and  they  will  be 
thrown  away  unless  every  detail  is  considered 
with  strict  reference  to  the  particular  t3rpe  of 
instrument  which  is  In  hand.  Hence  the  res- 
toration of  old  instruments  demands  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  fiddle  which  is  perhaps  wider 
and  deeper  than  that  required  for  the  mere 
fiddle-maker. 


BnuocaAFiiT  op  «■  YnuK.  —  It  nut  be  olnrloai  to 
the  reader  that  wltliln  the  Umlte  neceanrtly  set  upon 
thla  article  by  the  scope  and  Intention  of  thto  DlctlonaiT. 
It  haa  been  ImpoeBlble  to  do  more  than  toueh  very  Ushttjr 
upon  the  Taitoua  aeotJoaaof  the  aubject.    He  la  there- 
fore referred  to  the  following  works  dealing  with  the 
history   and   mantifacture  of  the  taMtniment:  —  Ammy- 
moivk  T»«  FMte antfirow  10 ^at«/l(Boelon.  1889):  Uebtr 
dm  Bau  der  GeUfe  und  andtn  SaUmbutrumenU  (Leipilc. 
1844):  Ceimf  mitta  ceMrv  iScwio  Ctwnofitsa  d^M  StroifMtfl 
•d  arm  (Cremona.  1872).    Abele;  H..  DU  ViaUHe.  ihn 
QeuMchU   ttnd   Vtr  Bau  (Neuberg.    1864.  (2nd)    1874). 
Aplan-Bennewttx.   P.  O.,  Dte  Oeiae,  der  Oeloenbau  vnd 
dU    BoQn^4mfenigtmif    (with  Atiaa)^    (Weimar.    1882). 
Bachmann.     O..     TfuontlMd^^pnJctltdim  HanStmA    dm 
Geloenbauen  (QiiedUnburg.  1835).    BagateUa.  A..  RtifoU 
per  eo&tnrkme  d/i   VIoKnf,  eie.  (Padua.  1786L   2a^  ed. 
Padua.  1883:    Tranelatlonfl.   (Sottlngen.  1806:     Leipslg. 
1800).    Broadhouse.  J..  ^010  to  make  a  VloUn  (London. 
1892).    CoTentry,  W.  B..  Nalee  on  the  Coiutruabm  of  the 
VtaUn  (London.  1902).    Davidson,  P..  The  VIoHn  (Glas- 
gow. 1871-1881).    DrOgemeyer.  A..  DU  Gtlge   (Bremen, 
1891.   1892.   1902).    Dubourg.  Q..   The  VleHn  (London. 
1836-1878).  Engd.  C.  HUtoryetfthe  VIoHn  (London.  1883). 
Fetla  F.  J..  AnUHne  S^adtoari  (Paris.   1867:    Transla- 
tion. London.  1864).  Fleming.  J.  M..  Old  FMfm  a^ondon. 
1883-90).    FOlegattl.  E..    Stofia  dei    V1oUm>   (Bologna. 
1873-74).    Fry.  Q..  VamtMhei  0/  the  ItaUan  VioHn^maken 
(London.  1904).    GaDay.  J..  Lee  Luthten  riaUene  (Parte. 
1869):  Lee  Inetnmente  dee  Bailee  ItaUene  (FariB^  1872). 
Qrlllrt.  L..  Lee  Anc9tree  du  Violon  (Paris.  1901).    Grtvd. 
v..  VemU  dee  Atutene  LutMert  (Grenoble;  1806).    Hart. 
G..  The  Viottn  (London.  1876.  1880.  1887).    HeroiKAIlen. 
B..  The  Anaetry  of  the  VIoUn  (London.  1882);  The  VIoNn- 
maken  of  MarkHeukirchen  (London.  1894):  VtoUthrndkb^f 
n  it  Woe  and  le  (London.  1884-1900).    HO],  W.  E.  *  Sonsi 
Antanto  BtradlvaH  (London.  1902).    Labarraque;  A.  G.. 
L'Art  du  BnyaudUr  (Partat  1822).    Lutgendorff.  W..  Die 
OeloeH  und  LatOenmacher    von    MUtenwald    (Frankfurt. 
1004).    Mattaod.  E..  D4anmerte  dee  Attctene  VenOe  ItaHene 
(Paria    1859).    Maugln  et  Malgne;   Manuel  du  LvOtter 
(Parts.  1834.  1809.  1894).     Mayson,  W.  H..  VioHnmaklno 
(London.  1902).    Mlgge.  O..  Dae  Oehetnmlee  der  bendkmien 
ItaUeiUtchen  Oetgenbauer  (Frankfurt.   1894).    Modret  L.. 
La  Lutherte  ArttstUrue  (Parta  1885):  Lei  VieHone  de  Cr4- 
mone    (Rouen.   1898).    Morrfsi    W.    If.,    BrWeh  VioHn- 
maken    (London.    1894).    Nledcrtieltmann.  F..    Cremona 
(Leipzig.  1877;  Tranidatlon.  London.  1894).    Otto.  J.  A., 
Ueber  den  Bau  und  die  Erhathmg  der  Oetoe  (Halle.  1817); 
Ueber  den  Bau  der  BoQentnstnmente  (Jena.   1828.   1873, 
1886:  TrandatlonaL  London.    1833.    1848.    1860.    1875). 
Pancaldl.    C,    Progresio   ItnHano   neOa    Coetruttone    da 
VioHno  (Palermo.  1845).    Pearoe.  J.,  VioUne  and  VioUn- 
maken  (London.  1806).    Plcolellls.  G..  de,  Liutat  antltftl 
(Fforenee^  1885.  1886).    Plegendorfer.  G..  Die  SwaMerhen 
Oetoenbauer  (Leipzig,  1895).    Platelard.  J.  A..  Det  Cordei 
HermmOquee  en  04n4ral  (Mtreoourt.  1879).    Reade.  C, 
Cremona   VioHne   (Gloucester,  1873).    Rlchefan^   A.   M., 
Bludee  el  ObeervatUme  eur  la  LuPierte  (ManHlleet  1868). 
Rlnaldt  B.  G..  Claeelea  FabMaaUme  dt  VIoUM  In  Pie- 
moms  (Turin.   1873).    Ruhlmann.  J..  Die  OeedOdtte  der 
Bogentoeovmente,  with  Atlas  (Brunswick,  1882).    ttaady^ 


W.,  sad  rontar.  B.A^Tke  mHwy  s/ As  FMto  CLaadoa, 
1864).  Savart.  F..  Mdmobre  eur  la  Conetruatan  dee  JnttU' 
mente  A  Cordee  et  A  Arthei  (Parlai  1819.  ete.>.  Sohob^ 
a.  Sitaatoart'e  OtheUnniu  (Bcriln.  1901).  Bfblre.  Le 
Chebmomie  ou  le  par  faU  LulMer  (Parts.  1800;  Brassdft 
1823,  1885).  SImoutre,  N.  E..  Aux  amaleurt  du  Violon 
(Basle;  1883).  Smith.  H.  P..  Cone^mciUm  of  the  YleUb^ 
(Syracuse.  N.  Y..  1877).  Starcke,  H..  DU  Oelge  (Dresden, 
1884).  Tcrfbeeque,  A..  Quelquee  coneiddraHons  ev  la 
LutherU  (Paria  1880):  NaUee  HlMtorlfue  eur  lee  Inetru- 
mente  A  Cordee  el  d  Archet  (Paxia,  1886):  L'Arf  du  Lvthier 
(Nlort,  1903).  ValdrtsbL  L.  F..  NomocheHtrgoTrafla 
(Modena.  1884).  VIdal.  A..  Lee  Inetrumente  d  Arthei 
(Paxil;  1876-78):  La  LutherU  (Pariik  1889).  Waldrn.  EL 
D.  Ton.  n  VioNno  (Naplee;  1883-88).  WeK  C  Om  Vlo- 
Mner  09  deree  Bygntna  (Copenhagen.  1861).  Weleker  too 
Gootenhaosen,  H.,  Ueber  den  Bom  der  SaUenbuirvenente 
(Frankfurt,  1870).  Wetiengel.  G.  A..  Lthrbudi  der 
Anftrtloung  etc,,  von  UtOtenedien  und  deultrhen  Geigen 
(nmenau.  1828:  Weimar.  1869).  White;  A.  W^  The 
Violin  (Boston.  Mass..  1892).  YoussoupoO:.  N..  Lulho- 
wtonogmphie  (Frankfurt,  1856). 

B.  J.  P. ;  revised  by  tbe  ESditor  and  ■•  h-a. 


VIOLIN-PLAYING.     From   the    foregoing 
article  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  elements  of 
violin-pla3ring  were  already  in  existence  in  the 
13th  century.     But  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  the  16  th  that  players  on  bowed  instnunents 
began  to  shake  off  the  domination  of  the  lut^ 
with  its  tunings  by  fourths  and  thirds,  and  its 
excessive  number  of  strings;    and  it  appears 
that    concurrently    with    this    change,     the 
modelled  back,  which  gives  the  characteristie 
violin  tone,   came   into   use,   and   the    fiddle 
finally  took  its    present  form.     It  seems    to 
have  spread  quickly  both  in  France  and  Italy. 
At  Rouen,  in  1550,  a  considerable  number  are 
said  to  have  been  employed   in  public   per- 
formances, and  Montaigne,  in  1580,  heard  at 
Verona  a  Mass  with  violins.    Too  much  im- 
portance, however,  must  not  be  attached  to 
such  statements,  since  the  terms  'violin'  and 
'viola'  were  then  often  applied  to  stringed 
instruments  of  aU  kinds. 

In  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  way  the 
violin  was  played  at  this  early  period,  we 
naturally  look  to  the  scores  of  contemporaneous 
composers.  But  here  we  meet  with  a  difficulty. 
Down  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century  we  do 
not  find  the  instruments  specified  by  which  the 
different  parts  are  to  be  played.  On  the  titles  of 
the  earlier  works  of  A.  and  G.  Gabrieli  (1557- 
1613)  we  read:  'SacraeCantiones,tum  viva  voce 
turn  omnis  generis  Instrumentis  cantatu  conuno- 
dissimae'  (most  convenient  for  the  voice,  as  for 
all  kinds  of  instruments),  or '  Sacrae  Symphoniae 
tarn  vocibus  quam  instrumentis'  (for  voices  as 
well  as  instnmients) ;  or  'Psalml  timi  omnis 
generis  instnimoitorum  tum  ad  vocis  modula- 
tionem  accomodati'  (Psalms  for  all  kinds  of  In- 
stnunents and  the  voice) ;  or '  Buone  da  cantare 
e  suonare,'  or  other  similar  directions.'  No 
doubt  settled  usages  prevailed  in  this  respect, 
and  it  is  of  course  to  be  assumed  that  whenever 
violins  were  employed,  they  took  the  upper  part 
of  the  harmony.     It  is  obvious  that,  as  long  as 

« These  expmalons  are  exactly  emUvalent  to  the  words  ss 
oftra  found  on  the  tltte-pagee  of  EnglBli  '"M^gMT  of  thelTtk 
eentuiy  —  'Apt  tot  YkM  and  voloes.' 
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the  violins  had  merely  to  support  and  to  double 
the  aopxBno  voice,  the  violin-parts  were  of  ex- 
treme simplicity.  Soon,  however,  we  meet  with 
indications  of  an  independent  use  of  the  violin. 
As  early  as  1543  Silvestro  Ganaasi,  in  the  first 
pftrt  of  his  Regula  Rvbertina  (Venice),  speaks  of 
three  varieties  of  violins  as  Viola  di  Soprano, 
di  Tenore,  e  di  Basso;  and  Castiglione,  in  his 
Corft^iano,  mentions  a  composition  as  written 
for  'quattro  viole  da  arco,'  which  almost  seems 
to  indicate  a  stringed  quartet.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  century  we  meet  with  the  Balletti  of 
Qastoldi  and  Thomas  Morley,  some  of  which 
were  printed  without  words,  and  appear,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  intended  for  independent 
inetrumental  performance.  Nevertheless  they 
are  entirely  vocal  in  character,  and  do  not 
exceed  the  ccmpaas  of  the  human  voice.  Among 
the  earliest  settings  which  are  not  purely  vocal 
in  character  are  the  'Canaoni  da  sonare'  by 
Maachera  (1603),  —  originally,  periiaps,  written 
for  the  organ,  but  printed  in  separate  parts, 
•nd  evidently  therefore  intended  for  perfonnance 
by  various  instruments.  The  earliest  instance 
of  a  part  being  specially  marked  for  'Violino,' 
we  find  in  'Goncerti  di  Andrea  e  Giovanni 
Qabrieli  —  per  vod  estromentimusicali  Venetia, 
1587.'  Up  to  this  time  the  leading  instrument 
of  the  orchestra  was  the  Gometto  (Germ.  Zinke) 
—  not,  as  might  be  concluded  from  its  German 
name,  an  instrument  made  of  metal,  but  of 
wood.  The  parts  written  for  it  correspond  to 
the  oboe  parts  in  Handel's  scores.  In  Gabriell's 
the  cometti  alternate  with  the  violins  in  taking 
the  lead.  His  instrumental  compositions  may 
roughly  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
evidently  based  on  his  vocal  style,  the  other  de- 
cidedly instrumental  in  character.  In  a '  Sonata ' 
belcmging  to  the  first  class,  we  find  an  instru- 
mental double-choir,  a  cometto  and  three 
trombones  forming  the  first  choir,  a  violin  and 
three  trombones  the  second,  the  two  being  em- 
ployed antiphonally ;  the  setting  is  contrapuntal 
throughout,  and  the  effect  not  unlike  that  of  a 
motet  for  double-choir.  The  violin-part  does 
not  materially  differ  from  that  for  the  cometto. 
To  the  second  class  belong  the  Soiuktas  and 
Oanaoni  for  two  or  three  violins  with  bass.  Here 
the  setting  is  much  more  complicated,  mostly  in 
fugato-form  (not  regular  fugues),  reminding  us 
to  a  certain  extent  of  organ-style,  and  certaiidy 
not  vocal  in  character,  but  purely  instnmiental. 
The  scores  of  Gabrieli  contain  the  first  begin- 
nings of  the  DQodem  art  of  instrumentation,  and 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  music.  Not 
eontent  with  writing,  in  addition  to  the  voices, 
obbligato  instrumental  parts,  he  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  quality  (timbre)  of  the  various  in- 
struments. That  this  should  have  been  brought 
about  at  the  very  period  in  which  the  violin 
came  into  general  use,  can  certainly  not  be  ooi^ 
sidered  a  mere  accident,  although  it  may  be  im- 
poaaible  to  show  which  of  the  two  was  cause 


and  which  effect.  Once  the  violin  was  gener- 
ally accepted  as  the  leading  instrument  of  the 
orchestra,  its  technique  appears  soon  to  have 
made  considerable  progress.  While  Gabrieli 
never  exceeds  the  third  position,  we  find  but  a 
few  years  later,  in  a  score  of  Claudio  Monteverde 
(1610),  paanges  going  up  to  the  fifth  position: 
after  an  obbligato  passage  for  two  cometti,  enter 
the  violins  (1st  and  2nd)  :  — 


Violin 


The  manner  in  which,  in  this  example,  the  violins 
are  used  'divisi'  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  an- 
other work  of  Monteverde's,  'Ck>nibattimento  di 
Tancredi  e  Clorinda,  di  Claudio  Monteverde. 
Venesia,  1624,'  ^  we  find  modem  violin-effecta 
introduced  in  a  still  more  remarkable  way. 
Here  we  have  recitatives  accompanied  by  fra- 
molaa  for  violins  and  bass,  pizzicatoa  marked 
thus,  'Qui  si  lascia  1'  arco,  e  si  strappano  le 
corde  con  duoi  diti';  and  afterwards,  'Qui  d 
ripiglia  r  arco.'  That  violinists  were  even 
at  that  time  expected  to  produce  gradations 
of  tone  with  the  bow  is  proved  by  the  direo- 
tion  given  respecting  the  final  pause  of  the 
same  work:  'Questa  ultima  nota  va  in  areata 
morendo.' 

The  earliest  known  solo  composition  for  the 
violin  is  contained  in  a  work  of  Biagio  Marini, 
published  in  1620.  It  is  a  'Romanesca  per 
Violino  Solo  e  Basso  se  piaci'  (ad  lib.)  and  some 
dances.  The  Romanesca  '  is  musically  poor  and 
clumsy,  and,  except  that  in  it  we  meet  with  the 
shake  for  the  first  time,  uninteresting.  The  de- 
mands it  makes  on  the  executant  are  very  smalL 


■  See  MoNnmaiB.  voL  UL  9.  an. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  another  very  early  com- 
position  for  violin  solo,  'La  sfera  armoniosa  da 
Paolo  Quagliati'  (Roma,  1623).  Of  far  greater 
importance,  and  showing  a  great  advance  in  exe- 
cution, are  the  compositions  of  Carlo  Farina, 
who  has  justly  been  termed  the  founder  of  the 
race  of  violin-virtuosos.  He  published  in  1627, 
at  Dresden,  a  collection  of  Violin-pieces,  Dances, 
French  airs,  Quodlibets,  etc.,  among  which  a 
'  Capriccio  stravagante '  is  of  the  utmost  interest, 
both  musically  and  technically.  Musically  it 
represents  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  tone- 
picturing  (Klangmalerei),  and,  however  crude 
and  even  childish,  the  composer  evidently  was 
well  aware  of  the  powers  of  expression  and  cluu*- 
acter  pertaining  to  his  instrument.  He  emplo3rB 
a  considerable  variety  of  bowing,  double-stop- 
ping, and  chords.  The  third  position,  however, 
is  not  exceeded,  and  the  fourth  stnng  not  yet 
used.  Tarquinio  Merula  (about  1640)  shows 
a  technical  advance  in  frequent  change  of  posi- 
tion, and  especially  in  introducing  octave-pass- 
ages. Paolo  Ucellini,  in  his  cansoni  (1649), 
goes  up  to  the  sixth  position,  and  has  a  great 
variety  of  bowing.  Hitherto  (the  middle  of  the 
17th  century)  the  violin  plays  but  an  unim- 
portant part  as  a  solo  instrument,  and  it  is  only 
with  the  development  of  the  Sonata-form  (in  the 
old  sense  of  the  term)  that  it  assumes  a  position 
of  importance  in  the  history  of  music  The 
tenns  'Sonata,'  'Gamsone,'  and  'Sinfonia'  were 
originally  used  in  a  general  way  for  instrumental 
settings  of  all  kinds,  without  designating  any 
special  fonn.  Towards  the  year  1630,  we  find 
the  first  compositions  containing  rudimentally 
the  form  of  the  classical  Violin  Sonata.  Its 
fundamental  principle  consisted  in  alternation 
of  -slow  and  quick  movements.  Among  the 
earliest  specimens  of  this  rudimentary  sonata- 
foim  may  be  counted  the  Sonatas  of  Giov. 
Battista  Fontana  (published  about  1630),  a 
Sinfonia  by  Mont'  Albano  (1629),  CJanzoni  by 
Tarquinio  Merula  (1639),  Canzoni  and  a  Sonata 
by  Massimiliano  Neri  (1644  and  1651).  From 
about  1650,  the  name  Canzone  falls  out  of  use, 
and  Sonata  is  the  universally  accepted  term  for 
violin-compositions.  M.  Neri  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  have  made  the  distinction  be- 
tween 'Sonata  da  chiesa'  (church-sonata)  and 
'  Sonata  da  camera '  (chamber-sonata) .  The  So- 
nata da  chiesa  generally  consisted  of  three  or 
four  movements:  a  prelude,  in  slow  measured 
time  and  of  pathetic  character,  followed  by  an 
allegro  in  f ugato-form ;  again  a  slow  movement 
and  a  finale  of  more  lively  and  brilliant  charac- 
ter. The  Sonata  da  camera,  at  this  early  period , 
was  in  reality  a  Suite  of  Dances  —  the  slow  and 
solemn  Sarabandes  and  Allemandes  alternating 
with  the  lively  Gravottes,  Gigues,  etc.  The 
artistic  capabilities  of  the  violin,  and  its  powers 
for  musical  expression,  once  discovered,  the 
clergy,  ever  anxious  to  avail  tiiemselves  of  the 
elevating  and  refining  power  of  the  fine  arts, 


were  not  slow  to  introduce  it  in  the  services  of 
the  Church.    We  have  seen  already  the  extended 
use  which  Gabrieli,  in  his  church-music,  made 
of  orchestral  acoompanimoits,  and  ho^  from 
merely  supporting  and  doubling  the  voices,  he 
proceeded  to  obbligato  instrumental  settings. 
From  about  1650,  instrumental  performanoea 
unconnected  with  vocal  music  began  to  form 
a  regular  part  of  the  services  of  the  Church. 
This  was  probably  nothing  new  as  regards  the 
organ,  but  the  violin  was  now  introduced  into 
the  Church  as  a  solo-instrument,  and  the  Violin 
Sonata  —  then  almost  the  only  form  of  violin- 
composition  —  thereby  received  the  serious  azid 
dignified  character  wliich  exercised  a  decisive 
influence  upon  the  future  development,  not  only 
of  violin-playing,  but  of  instrumental   music 
generally.    The  influence  of   this   connection 
with  the  Church  afterwards  extended  to  secular 
violin-music.    The  Dances  pure  and  simple  soon 
made  room  for  more  extended  pieces  of  a  Dance 
character,  and  afterwards  almost  entirely  dis- 
appear from  the  Chamber  Sonata,  which  begins 
more  and  more  to  partake  of  the  severer  style 
of  the  Church  Sonata,  so  that  at  last  a  difference 
of  name  alone  remains,  the  Church-Sonata-form 
dominating  in  the  (Camber  as  much  as  it  did  in 
the  Church.    The  first  great  master  of  the  Vio- 
lin Sonata  is  Giovanni  Battista  Vitali  (1644- 
1692).    He   cultivated   chiefly   the  CSiamber- 
Sonata,  and  his  publications  bear  the  titie  of 
'Balletti,  Balli,  Correnti,  etc.  da  Camera,'  but 
In  some  of  his  works  the  transition  from  the 
Suite-form  to  the  later  Sonata  da  camera,  so 
closely  allied  to  the  Church-Sonata,  is  already 
clearly  marked.     In  musical  interest,  Vitali's 
compositions  are  greatiy  superior  to  those  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries.     His  dances 
are  concise  in  form,  vigorous  in  character,  and 
occasionally  he  shows  remarkable  powers  as  a 
composer.      [See   Vitali.]     His  demands   on 
execution  are  in  some  instances  not  inconsider- 
able, but  on  the  whole  he  does  not  represent  in 
this  respect  any  material  progress.     The  (?iao- 
cona,  with  variations  for  violin  solo  by  his  son 
T.  Antonio  Vitali,  is  justiy  famous. 

The  first  beginnings  of  violin-playing  in  an 
artistic  sense  in  Germany  were  doubtiess  owing 
to  Italian  influence.  As  early  as  1626  Carlo 
Farina  was  attached  to  the  Court  of  Dresden. 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  a  certain 
JoHANN  WiLHBLM  FuRCHHEiM  is  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  members  of  the  Dresden  orchestra, 
under  the  titie  of  'Deutscher  Concertmeister,' 
implying  the  presence  of  an  Italian  leader  by 
his  ^de.  Gerber,  in  his  Dictionary,  mentions 
two  publications  of  his  for  the  violin:  (1) 
'  Violin-Exercitium  aus  verschiedenen  Sonaten, 
nebst  ihren  Arien,  Balladen,  AUemanden,  Cou- 
ranten,  Sarabanden  und  Giguen,  von  5  Partieen 
bestehend,  Dresden,  1687';  and  (2)  'Musikal- 
ische  Tafelbedienung  (EHnner-Service),  Dresden, 
1674.'    Thomas   Baltzar  was,  according  to 
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Buroey  and  Hawkins,  the  first  violinist  who 
came  to  England.  He  appears  to  have  greatly 
astonished  his  audiences,  especially  by  his  then 
unknown  efficiency  in  the  shift,  in  which  how- 
ever he  did  not  exceed  the  third  position.  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  177.]  Of  far  greater  importance  than 
Baltzar  are  two  German  violinists,  Johann 
Jacob  Waltheb  (bom  1650),  and  Franz 
Hexnrich  Biber  (died  1698).  Walther  [see 
that  article]  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
German  Farina,  with  a  technique  much  farther 
developed;  he  ascends  to  the  sixth  position 
and  writes  difficult  double-stops,  arpeggios  and 
chords.  His  compositions  are,  however,  clumsy 
and  poor  in  the  extreme,  and  if  we  consider 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Corelli,  we  cannot 
fail  to  notice  the  much  lower  level  of  German 
art  as  compared  with  that  of  Italy.  Biber  was 
no  doubt  an  artist  of  great  talent  and  achieve- 
ment. [Vol.  i.  p.  324,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  506.]  His 
technique  was  in  some  respects  in  advance  of 
that  of  the  best  Italian  violinists  of  the  period, 
and  from  the  character  of  his  compositions  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  his  style  of  playing 
combined  with  the  pathos  and  nobility  of  the 
Italian  style  that  warmth  of  feeling  which  has 
ever  been  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
great  musical  art  of  Giermany. 

In  tracing  the  further  progress  of  violin- 
playing  we  must  return  to  Italy.  After  Vftali 
It  is  ToRELLi  (1657-1716)  who  chiefly  deserves 
our  attention,  as  having  added  to  the  Sonata  a 
new  and  important  kind  of  violinroomposition, 
the  Concerto.  In  his  Goncerti  da  Camera  and 
Concerti  groesi  we  find  the  form  of  the  Sonata 
da  CHiiesa  preserved,  but  the  solo-violins  (one  or 
two)  are  accompanied  not  only  by  a  bass,  as  in 
the  Sonata,  but  by  a  stringed  bcmd  (two  orches- 
tral or  ripieno  violins,  viola  and  bass),  to  which 
a  lute  or  organ  part  is  sometimes  added,  an 
arrangement  which  on  the  whole  was  followed 
by  Vivaldi,  Corelli,  and  Handel.  If  no  remark- 
able progress  in  the  technique  of  the  instrument 
was  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  Concerto, 
it  is  all  the  more  striking  to  notice  how  hence- 
forth the  best  composers  for  the  Church  con- 
tribute to  the  literature  of  the  violin.  We 
have,  in  fact,  arrived  at  a  period  in  which  the 
most  talented  musicians,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  were  violinists — just  as  in  modem  times, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  great  composers 
have  been  pianists.  The  most  eminent  repre- 
sentative of  this  type  of  composer-violinist  is 
Abcangelo  Corelli  (1653-1713).  His  works, 
though  in  the  main  laid  out  in  the  forms  of  his 
predecessors,  and,  as  far  as  technique  goes, 
keeping  within  modest  limits,  yet  mark  an  era 
both  in  musical  composition  and  in  violin-play- 
ing. He  was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  to 
sum  up  in  themselves  the  achievements  of  their 
best  predecessors.  Corelli's  place  in  the  history 
of  instrumental  music  is  fully  discussed  else- 
where.    [See  vol.  i.  p.  604;    Sonata,  vol.  iv. 


p.  507.]  Here  it  remains  only  to  state  that 
in  both  main  branches  of  violin-composition, 
in  the  Sonata  and  the  Concerto,  his  works  have 
served  as  models  to  the  best  of  his  successors. 
They  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  conciseness  of 
form  and  logical  structure.  There  is  nothing 
tentative,  vague  or  experimental  in  them;  the 
various  parts  seem  balanced  to  a  nicety,  the 
whole  finished  up  and  rounded  off  with  unerring 
mastery.  His  harmonies  and  modulations, 
though  not  free  from  monotony,  are  sound  and 
natural;  simplicity  and  dignffied  pathos  on  the 
one  hand,  and  elegant  vivacity  on  the  other, 
are  the  main  characteristics  of  his  style.  The 
technical  difficulties  contained  in  his  worlcs  are 
not  great,  and  in  this  respect  Corelli's  merit 
does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  innovation,  but 
rather  of  limitation  and  reform.  We  have  seen 
how  the  violin  at  the  beginning  of  its  career 
simply  adopted  the  style  of  the  vocal  music  of 
the  period,  how  later  on  it  took  in  the  orchestra 
the  place  of  the  cometto,  and  how,  though  very 
graduidly,  a  special  violin  style  began  to  be 
formed.  Now  followed  a  period  of  experiments 
—  all  more  or  less  tending  towards  the  same  end 
— a  style  which  should  correspond  to  the  nature, 
ideal  and  mechanical,  of  the  instrument.  In 
both  respects,  as  we  have  seen,  remarkable 
progress  was  made ;  although  exaggeration  was 
not  always  avoided.  The  virtuoso  fKnr  excdlence 
made  his  appearance  even  at  this  early  period. 
Corelli,  by  talent  and  character,  had  gained  a 
position  of  authority  with  his  contemporaries, 
which  has  but  few  parallels  in  the  history  of 
music.  This  authority  he  used  to  give  an 
example  of  artistic  purity  and  simplicity,  to 
found  a  norm  and  model  of  violinrplaying 
which  forms  the  basis  of  all  succeeding  legiti- 
mate development  of  this  important  branch  of 
music. 

Before  mentioning  the  most  important  of 
Corelli's  pupils  we  have  to  consider  the  influ- 
ence exercised  on  violin-playing  by  the  Venetian 
VrvALDi  (died  1743).  Though  by  no  means 
an  artist  of  the  exalted  type  of  Corelli,  his 
extraordinary  fertility  as  a  composer  for  the 
violin,  his  ingenuity  in  mftMng  new  combina- 
tions and  devising  new  effects,  and  especially 
his  undoubted  influence  on  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Concerto-form,  give  him  an  in^ 
portant  position  in  the  history  of  violin-playing. 
While  in  the  Concerti  grossi  of  Torelli  and 
Corelli  the  solo-violins  are  treated  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  orchestral  violins  — 
the  solo-passages  being  usually  accompanied  by 
the  bass  alone  —  Vivaldi  not  only  gives  to  the 
solo- violins  entirely  distinct  passages  of  a  much 
more  brilliant  character,  but  he  also  adds  to  his 
orchestra  oboes  and  horns,  which  not  merely 
double  other  parts,  but  have  independent 
phrases  and  passages  to  p>erform  —  thereby  giv- 
ing the  earliest  instance  of  orchestration  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Concerto. 
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Ab  an  executant  the  Florentine  Vbracini' 
exercised  a  greater  influence  than  Vivaldi. 
Owing  in  great  measure  to  its  connection  with 
the  Church,  the  Italian  school  of  violin-playing 
had  formed  a  pure  and  dignified  style,  which 
was  brought  to  perfection  by  Corelli.  As  far 
as  it  went,  nothing  could  be  more  legitimate 
and  satisfactory  in  an  artistic  sense  —  yet  there 
was  something  wanting,  if  this  severe  style  was 
not  to  lapse  into  conventionality:  the  element 
of  human  individuality,  strong  feeling  and 
passion.  Some  Gennan  masters  —  especially 
Biber  —  were  certainly  not  devoid  of  these 
qualities;  but  their  efforts  were  more  or  less 
crude,  and  lacking  in  the  fine  sense  for  beauty 
of  form  and  sound  which  alone  can  produce 
works  of  art  of  a  higher  rank.  Veradni,  a 
man  of  passionate  temperament,  threw  into  his 
performances  and  compositions  an  amount  of 
personal  feeling  and  life,  which  in  his  own  day 
brought  on  him  the  charge  of  eccentricity,  but 
which  to  us  appears  as  one  of  the  earliest  mani- 
festations of  a  style  which  has  made  the  violin, 
next  to  the  human  voice,  the  most  powerful 
exponent  of  musical  feeling.  BUs  Violin  Sonatas 
are  remarkable  for  boldness  of  harmonic  and  me- 
lodic treatment,  and  of  masterly  construction. 
The  demands  he  makes  on  execution,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  double  stops  and  variety  of 
bowing,  are  considerable.  His  influence  on 
Tartini  —  after  Corelli  the  greatest  representa- 
tive of  the  Italian  school  —  we  know  to  have 
been  paramount.  [See  TARTzm,  ante,  p.  21, 
etc.]  Tartini  (1692-1770)  by  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  artistic  qualities  of  the  highest  order, 
wielded  for  more  than  half  a  century  an  undis- 
puted authority  in  all  matters  of  violin-playing, 
not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Germany  and  Finance 
also.  He  was  equally  eminent  as  a  performer, 
teacher,  and  composer  for  the  violin.  Standing, 
as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of  the  modem  world 
of  music,  he  combines  with  the  best  character- 
istics of  the  old  school  some  of  the  fundamental 
elements  of  modem  music.  Himself  endowed 
with  a  powerful  individuality,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  assert  the  right  of  individualism  in  music. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  not  look  in  his  works 
for  any  material  change  of  the  traditional  fomtLS. 
His  Concertos  are  laid  out  on  the  plan  of  those  of 
Corelli  and  Vivaldi,  while  his  Sonatas,  whether 
he  calls  them  da  ehiesa  or  da  camera,  are  invari- 
ably in  the  accepted  form  of  the  Sonata  da  ehiesa. 
The  Sonata  da  camera  in  the  proper  sense,  with 
its  dance  forms,  he  almost  entirely  abandons. 
The  difference  between  Tartini's  style  and  Cor- 
elli's  is  not  so  much  one  of  form  as  of  substance. 
Many  of  Tartini's  works  bear  a  highly  poetical 
and  even  dramatic  character,  qualities  which, 
on  the  whole,  are  alien  to  the  beautiful  but 
colder  and  more  formal  style  of  Corelli.  His 
melodies  often  have  a  peculiar  charm  of  dreami- 
ness and  melancholy,  but  a  vigorous  and  manly 

I  Franoeaoo  MarUt  (about  1686-1760).    See  atite,  p.  246. 


tone  is  equally  at  his  command.     "Hm  subjeetSy 
though  not  inferior  to  Corelli's  in  concisenesB 
and  clear  logical  structure,  have  on  the  whole 
more  breadth  and   development.     His   quJck 
passages  are  freer  from  the  somewhat  exercise- 
like,  dry  character  of  the  older  school;    they 
appear  to  be  organically  connected  with  the 
musical  context,  and  to  grow  out  of  it.     As  an 
executant  Tartini  marks  a  great  advance  in  the 
use  of  the  bow.     While  no  material  change  has 
been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  violin 
since  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the 
bow  has  undergone  a  series  of  modifications, 
and  only  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
attained  its  present  form,  which  combines  in 
such  a  remarkable  degree  elasticity  with  firm- 
ness.    [See  Bow,  Tourtb,  and  Violin  Familt.] 
Whether  Tartini  himself  did  anything  to  perfect 
the  bow,  we  are  not  aware,  but  the  fact  that 
old  writers  on  musical  matters  frequently  speak 
of '  Tartini's  bow,'  seems  to  point  that  way.     At 
any  rate,  we  know  that  in  his  time  the  bow 
gained  considerably  in  elasticity,  and  in  some 
letters  and  other  writings  of  Tartini's  we  have 
direct  evidence  that  he  made  a  more  systematic 
study  of  bowing  than  any  one  before  him.     If 
we  consider  the  character  of  Tartini's  composi- 
tions, we  cannot  but  see  what  great  and  new 
claims  on  expression,  and  consequently  on  bow- 
ing, are  made  in  them.     That  these  claims  were 
fulfilled  by  Tartini  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  contemporaries: 
in  the  production  of  a  fine  tone  in  all  its  grada- 
tions,  as  well  as  in  perfect  management  of 
a  great  variety  of  bowing,  he  had  no  rival. 
He  appears  to  have  adhered  to  the  holding  of 
the  violin  on  the  right  side  of  the  string-holder, 
a  method  which  was  a  barrier  to  further  devdop- 
mentof  the  technique  of  the  left  hand.  With  him 
the  exclusive  dassiral  Italian  school  of  violin- 
playing  reached  its  culminating  point,  and  the 
pupils  of  Corelli  and  Tartini  form  the  connect- 
ing links  between  that  school  and  the  schools 
of  France  and  Germany.     In  this  respect  the 
Piedmontese  Soicis  (1676-1763)  must  be  consid- 
ered the  most  important  of  Corelli's  pupils.     We 
do  not  know  much  of  him  as  a  player  or  com- 
poser, butas  theteacherof  Giardini  (1716-1706), 
and  of  Pttgnani  (1727-1803),  the  teacher  of 
Viom     (1753-1824),    his   influence    reaches 
down  to  Spohr  and  our  own  days.     The  most 
brilliant  representatives  of  Italian  violin-playing 
after  Tartini  were  Geminiani  and   Nardini. 
The  former  was  a  pupil  of    Corelli,  the  lat- 
ter of  Tartini.     Their  style  is  decidedly  more 
modem  and  more  brilliant  than  that  of  their 
great  master's.     Nardini's  influence  in  Germany 
—  where  he  passed  many  years  —  contributed 
much  towards  the  progress  of  violin-playing  in 
that  country.     Geminiani  (1680-1761),  who  for 
a  long  time  resided  in  London,  was  the  first  to 
publish   a   Violin-School   of   any   importance. 
I  Compared  with  that  of  Leopold  Mozart  [see  voL 
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in.  p.  284],  which  appeared  a  few  years  later, 
and  on  the  whole  is  a  work  of  much  higher 
merit,  Geminiani's  'school'  shows  an  advance 
in  some  important  points  of  technique.  Here  for 
the  first  time  the  holding  of  the  violin  on  the 
left  side  of  the  string-holder  is  recommended  — 
an  innovation  of  the  greatest  importance,  by 
which  alone  the  high  development  of  modem 
technique  was  made  possible.  He  goes  up  to  the 
seventh  position.  As  affording  the  only  direct 
evidence  of  Corelli's  method  and  principles 
(which  in  all  main  respects  have  remained  ever 
since  the  basis  of  all  legitimate  and  correct 
tjreatment  of  the  instrument),  Qeminiani's  book 
is  still  of  the  greatest  interest.  In  Locatelu 
(1093-1764),  another  pupil  of  Tartini,  a  curious 
instance  is  afforded  of  how,  in  spite  of  the 
strongest  school-influence,  a  powerful  individu- 
ality will  now  and  then,  for  better  or  worse, 
strike  out  a  path  for  itself.  While  some  of 
Locatelli's  compositions  afford  clear  evidence  of 
his  sound  musicianship  and  geniiine  musical 
feeling,  he  shows  himself  in  others,  especially  in 
a  set  of  Caprices,  to  have  been,  to  say  the  least, 
an  experimentalist  of  the  boldest  type.  In  over- 
stepping to  an  astonishing  degree  the  natural 
resources  and  limits  of  the  instrument,  these 
caprices  afford  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
chariatanism  in  violin-playing.  [See  vol.  ii. 
p.  768.] 

The  beginnings  of  violin-pla3ring  in  France 
date  from  a  very  early  period.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  very  first  known  maker  of  violins, 
Duiffoprougoar  [see  Tieffenbrucker,  ante, 
p.  100,  etc.]  was  called  to  France  by  Francis  I., 
and  that  there  is  some  evidence  of  the  violin 
having  very  quickly  gained  considerable  popu- 
larity there.  Musical  guilds  spread  throughout 
the  country  as  early  as  the  14th  century.  The 
most  important  was  the'Confr^riede  St.  Julien,' 
headed  by '  Le  Roy  des  Mto^triers  du  Royaume 
de  France.'  [See  Roi  des  Violons,  vol.  iv. 
p.  121.]  Whatever  historical  or  antiquarian  in- 
terest may  attach  to  these  guilds,  they  did  little 
to  further  musical  art  in  general  or  the  art  of 
violin-playing  in  particular.  We  have  no  means 
of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  proficiency  as 
violinists  of  these  m^n^triers,  but,  to  judge  from 
the  eztreme.simplicity  of  the  violin-parts  in  the 
scores  of  Lulli,  who  in  1652  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Royal  Chapel  (Les  vingtquatre 
violons  du  Roy),  it  cannot  have  been  great. 
[See  ante,  p.  279.]  As  late  as  1753  a  certain 
Paris  musician,  Corrette,  writes  that  when 
Cotelli's  Violin  Sonatas  came  to  Paris,  no  vio- 
linist was  to  be  found  who  could  play  them. 
The  violin  compositions  of  Frenchmen  of  the 
same  period,  among  which  the  Suites  of  Rebel 
(1687),  a  pupil  of  Lulli,  were  counted  the  best, 
are  In  every  respect  inferior  to  the  average  of 
Italian  and  even  of  German  productions  of  the 
same  period:  the  setting  is  as  poor  and  even 
incorrect  as  the  treatment  of  the  instrument 
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is  primitive.  Fban^ois  Franccbur,  in  his 
Sonatas  (1715),  shows  decided  progress  in  both 
respects.  (As  a  curiosity  it  may  be  noticed 
that  Francoeur,  in  order  to  produce  certain 
chords,  adopted  the  strange  expedient  of  placing 
the  thumb  on  the  strings.)  As  was  the  case  in 
Ctermany,  it  was  owing  tp  the  influence  of  the 
Italian  school,  that  violin-plasring  in  France 
was  raised  to  real  excellence.  The  first  French 
violinist  of  note  who  made  his  studies  in  Italy 
under  Ck>relli  was  Baptibte  Anet  (about  1700). 
Of  much  greater  importance  however  was  Jean 
Marie  Leclair  (1697-1764),  a  pupil  of  Somis, 
who  again  was  a  direct  pupil  of  Corelli's.  As 
composer  for  the  violin  Leclair  has  hardly  a 
rival  among  Frenchmen  down  to  Rode.  If 
most  of  his  works  are  characterised  by  the  essen- 
tially French  qualities  of  vivacity,  piquancy, 
and  grace,  he  also  shows  in  some  instances  a  re- 
markable depth  of  feeling,  and  a  pathos  which 
one  would  feel  inclined  to  ascribe  to  Italian  in- 
fluence, if  at  the  same  time  it  did  not  contain 
an  element  of  theatrical  pomposity  characteristic 
of  all  French  art  of  the  period.  His  technique 
shows  itself,  within  certain  limits  —  he  does  not 
go  beyond  the  third  position  —  to  be  quite  as 
developed  as  that  of  his  Italian  contemporaries. 
By  the  frequent  emplojrment  of  double-stops  a 
remarkable  richness  of  sound  is  produced,  and 
the  bow  is  used  in  a  manner  requiring  that 
agility  and  lightness  of  management  for  which 
at  a  later  period  the  French  school  gained  a 
special  reputation. 

Among  other  French  violinists,  directly  or 
indirectly  formed  by  the  Italian  school,  may  be 
mentioned  Paoin  (bom  1721),  Touchemoulin 
(1727-1801),  Lahottssate  (1735-1818),  Bar- 
THELEicoN  (died  1808),  and  Berthaxtiie  (1752- 
1828).  Meanwhile  an  independent  French 
school  began  to  be  formed  of  which  Pierre  Qavi- 
NiES  (1728-1800)  was  the  most  eminent  repre- 
sentative. Of  his  numerous  compositions,  'Les 
vingtquatre  matinees'  —  a  set  of  studies  of  un- 
usual difficulty — have  alone  survived.  Without 
partaking  of  the  eccentricity  of  Looatelli's  Ca- 
prices, these  studies  show  a  tendency  towards  ex- 
aggeration in  technique.  Beauty  of  sound  is  fre- 
quently sacrificed  —  difficulty  is  heaped  on  diffi- 
culty for  its  own  sake,  and  not  with  the  intention 
of  producing  new  effects.  At  the  same  time,  so 
competent  a  judge  as  F^tis  ascribes  to  Oavinite 
a  style  of  playing  both  imposing  and  graceful. 

Not  direcUy  connected  with  any  school,  but 
in  the  main  self-taught,  was  Alexandre  Jean 
Boucher  (1770-1861).  He  was  no  doubt  a 
player  of  extraordinary  talent  and  exceptional 
technical  proficiency,  but  devoid  of  aU  artistic 
earnestness,  and  was  one  of  the  race  of  charlatan- 
violinists,  which  has  had  representatives  from 
the  days  of  Farina  down  to  our  own  time.  If 
they  have  done  harm  by  their  example,  and  by 
the  success  they  have  gained  from  the  masses, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  not  a  few 
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raspeots,  they  have  advanced  the  teohnique  of 
the  violin.  The  advent  of  Viom  (1753-1824) 
marks  a  new  era  in  French  violin-plajring.  His 
enormous  sucoeas,  both  as  player  and  composer, 
gave  him  an  influence  over  his  contemporaries 
which  has  no  parallel,  except  in  the  cases  of 
GorelU  and  Tartini  before  him,  and  in  that  of 
Spohr  at  a  later  period. 

In  Germany  the  art  of  Gorelli  and  Tartlnl 
was  spread  by  numerous  pupils  of  their  school, 
who  entered  the  service  of  German  princes.  In 
Berlin  we  find  J.  G.  Graun  (1608-1771),  a 
direct  pupil  of  Tartini,  and  F.  Benda  (1700- 
1786),  both  excellent  players,  and  eminent 
musicians.  In  the  south,  the  school  of  Bfann- 
heim  numbered  among  its  representatives 
JoHANN  Carl  Stamttz  (1710-1761),  and  his 
two  sons  (}arl  and  Anton  —  (the  latter  settled  in 
Paris;  and  was  the  teacher  of  R.  Kreutser); 
Chr.  Cannabich  (1731-1708),  well  known  as 
the  intimate  friend  of  Mosart;  Wilhelm 
Cramer  (1745-1700),  member  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished musical  family,  and  for  many  years 
the  leading  violinist  in  London ;  Ionaz  Franzl 
(bom  1736)  and  his  son  Ferdinand  (1770-1833). 
The  Mannheim  masters,  however,  did  not  con- 
tribute an3rthing  lasting  to  the  literature  of  the 
violin.  On  the  whole,  the  Sonata,  as  cultivated 
by  Tartini,  remained  tiie  favourite  form  of  violin 
oompontions.  At  the  same  time,  the  Concerto 
(in  the  modem  sense)  came  more  and  more  into 
prominence.  The  fact  that  W.  A.  Mosart,  who 
from  early  childhood  practised  almost  every  foim 
of  composition  then  in  use,  wrote  so  many  con- 
certos for  violin  and  orchestra,  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  growing  popularity  of  tiie  new  form. 
Mosart  in  his  younger  years  was  hardly  less 
great  as  a  violinist  than  a  piano-player,  and  his 
Violin  CJoncertos,  some  of  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully revived  of  late,  are  the  most  valuable 
compositions  in  that  foim  anterior  to  Beethoven 
and  Spohr.  While  they  certainly  do  not  rank 
with  his  Pianoforte  Ck>ncertos,  which  date  from 
a  much  later  period,  they  stand  very  much  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  violin-playing  of  the 
period,  as  his  Pianoforte  Ck>ncertos  stand  to 
contemporary  pianoforte>playing.  Here,  as 
there,  the  composer  does  not  disdain  to  give 
due  prominence  to  the  solo  insj^rument,  but  the 
musical  interest  stands  in  the  first  rank.  The 
scoring,  although  of  great  simplicity  —  the 
orchestra  generally  consisting  of  the  stringed 
quartet,  two  oboes,  and  two  homs  only  —  is  full 
of  interest  and  delicate  touches.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Concertos  of  Tartini  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  are  decidedly  inferior  to  their 
Solo  Sonatas.  The  Ck>ncerto  was  then  in  a  state 
of  transition:  it  had  lost  the  character  of  the 
Concerto  grosso,  and  its  new  form  had  not  yet 
been  found,  although  the  germ  of  it  was  con- 
tained in  Vivaldi's  Concertos.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Solo  Sonata  had  for  a  long  time 
already  attained  its  full  proportions,  and  the 


capabilities  of  the  form  seemed  wellnigh  ex- 
hausted. Meanwhile  the  Sonata-form,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  had  been  fuUy  de- 
veloped by  oomposens  for  the  pianoforte,  had 
been  applied  with  the  greatest  success  to 
orchestral  composition,  and  now  took  hold  of 
the  Conoerto.  Mosart  and  Viotti  pnxluoed  the 
first  Violin  Concertos,  in  the  modem  sense, 
which  have  lasted  to  our  day.  Mozart,  how- 
ever, in  his  later  years  gave  up  violin-playing 
altogether,  ^and  although,  like  Haydn,  he  has 
shown  in  his  chamber-music  how  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  he  was  with  the  nature  of  the  violin, 
he  did  not  contribute  to  the  literature  of  the 
instrument  any  works  wherein  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  technical  proficiency  attained  by  the 
best  violinists  of  his  time.  In  this  respect  it 
IB  significant  that  Spohr,  whose  unbounded  ad- 
miration for  Mosart  is  well  known,  seems  never 
to  have  played  his  Violin  Concertos  in  public. 
Viotti  and  Rode  were  Spohr's  models  for  his 
earlier  Concertos. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  Pajis 
became  the  undisputed  centre  of  violin-playing, 
and  the  Paris  school,  represented  by  Viotti,  as 
depository  of  the  traditions  of  the  claasical 
Italian  school;  by  Kretttzbr  (1766-1831), 
who,  though  bom  at  Versailles,  was  of  German 
parentage,  and  a  pupil  of  Anton  Stamiti;  and 
by  Rode  (1774-1830),  and  Baillot  (1771- 
1842),  both  Frenchmen,  assumed  a  truly  inter- 
national character.  The  single  drcumstanoe 
that  four  violinists  of  such  eminence  lived  and 
worked  together  at  the  same  place,  and  nearly 
the  same  time,  would  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  their  essential  influence  on  the  taste  and 
style  of  this  period.  Differing  much  in  artistic 
temperament,  they  all  took  the  same  serious 
view  of  their  art,  and  shared  that  musical 
earnestness  which  is  averse  to  mere  technical 
display  for  its  own  sake,  and  looks  on  execution 
as  the  means  of  interpreting  musical  ideas  and 
emotions.  As  teachers  at  the  newly  founded 
Conservatoire,  Rode,  Kreutser,  and  Baillot 
formally  laid  down  the  principles  of  violin- 
playing  as  they  prevail  to  this  day.  It  is  to 
Germany  that  we  have  to  look  for  their  true  suc- 
cessors, apparently  because  their  style,  founded 
on  a  broad  and  truly  musical  basis,  irrespective 
of  national  peculiarities,  found  its  most  congenial 
soil  in  the  country  of  the  great  composers,  who 
in  their  works  are  truly  international,  as  all 
art  of  the  very  first  rank  must  be;  while  the 
strongly  pronounced  national  character  of 
French  violinists  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to 
assert  itself,  and  to  return  to  a  characteristically 
French  style  of  playing.  Baillot,  in  his  'L'Art 
du  Violon,'  points  out  as  the  chief  distinction 
between  the  old  and  the  modem  style  of  violin- 
playing,  the  absence  of  the  dramatic  dement  in 
the  former,  and  its  predominance  in  the  latter. 
In  so  far  as  this  means  that  the  modem  style 
better  enables  the  player  to  bring  out  those 
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powerful  oontntftB,  and  to  do  justice  to  the 
enlarged  horijson  of  ideas  and  emotions  in 
modem  musical  eompositions,  it  merely  states 
that  executive  art  has  followed  the  progress, 
and  shared  in  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
creative  art  of  the  period.  A  comparison  of 
Mosart's  String  Quartets  with  those  of  Beet- 
hoven illustrates  to  a  certain  extent  this  differ- 
enoe.  The  style  of  pla3ring  which  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  interpretation  of  the  works  not 
only  of  Corelli  and  Tartini,  but  also  of  Handel, 
and  even  Mosart,  could  not  cope  with  Haydn, 
and  still  leas  with  Beethoven.  The  great  merit 
of  the  masters  of  the  Paris  school  was  that  they 
recognised  this  call  for  a  freer  and  bolder  treat- 
ment of  the  instrument,  and  approached  their 
task  in  a  truly  musical  and  artistic  spirit. 

The  manner  and  style  of  the  Paris  school  were 
brought  to  Germany  by  Viotti  and  Rode,  who 
both  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  by  their  per- 
formances effected  a  considerable  modification  in 
the  somewhat  antiquated  style  then  prevailing 
in  that  ooimtry.  The  Mannheim  school,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  the  most  important 
centre  of  violin-playing  in  Germany  during  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century.  It  produced  a 
number  of  excellent  players,  such  as  the  three 
Stamitses,  Chr.  Cannabich,  Ferd.  Franzl,  and 
others.  They  had  adhered  more  closely  than 
the  French  players  to  Tartini's  method  and 
manner,  and  not  only  Spqjir,  but  before  him 
HoBtrt,  speaks  of  their  style  as  old-fashioned, 
when  compared  with  that  of  their  Fr^ich  con- 
temporaries. The  fact  that  the  last  and  final 
improvements  in  the  bow,  as  made  by  Tourte  of 
Paris,  were  probably  unknown  to  them  would 
account  for  this.  [See  ante,  p.  135.]  Another 
remarkable  player  belonging  to  this  school  was 
J.  F.  EcK  (bom  1766),  whose  brother  and  pupil 
Franz  Egk  (1774-1809)  was  the  teacher  of 
Spohr.  Both  the  Ecks  appear  to  some  extent 
to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  the  French 
school.  Spohr  in  his  Autobiography  speaks  of 
Franx  Eck  as  a  French  violinist.  Spohr  there- 
fore can  hardly  be  reckcmed  as  of  the  Mannheim 
school,  and  we  know  that  later  on  he  was  greatly 
imprcoBcd  by  Rode,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
studied  to  imitate  him.  His  earlier  Concertos 
are  evidently  worked  after  the  model  of  Rode's 
Concertos.  Thus  —  granting  the  enormous  dif- 
ference of  artistic  temperament — Spohr  must 
be  considered  as  the  direct  heir  of  the  art  of  Viotti 
and  Rode.  At  the  same  time,  his  individuality 
was  so  peculiar,  that  he  very  soon  formed  a 
style  of  his  own  as  a  player  no  less  than  as  a  com- 
poser. As  a  composer  he  probably  influenced 
the  style  of  modem  violin-playing  even  more 
than  as  a  player.  His  Ck>ncertos  were,  with 
the  single  exceptk>n  of  Beethovoi's  Concerto,  by 
far  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  violin,  as  a  solo  instrument,  hitherto 
made.  Compared  even  with  the  best  of  Viotti's, 
Rode's,  or  Kreutier's  Concertos  they  are  not 


merely  improvements,  but  in  them  the  Violin 
Concerto  itself  is  lifted  into  a  higher  sphere,  and 
from  being  more  or  less  a  show-piece,  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  a  work  of  art,  to  be  judged  as  much 
on  its  own  merits  as  a  musical  composition,  as 
by  its  effectiveness  as  a  solo-piece.  Without 
detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  works  of  the 
older  masters,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  is  hardly  enough  musical  stuff  in  them  to 
have  resisted  the  stream  of  superficial  virtuoso- 
music  which  more  than  ever  before  flooded  the 
concert-rooms  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century.  We  believe  that  it  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  sterling  musical  worth  of  Spohr's  violin 
compositions  that  the  great  qualities  of  the 
Classical  Italian  and  the  Paris  schools  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day,  and  have  prevented 
the  degeneration  of  violin-playing.  Spohr  had 
great  powers  of  execution,  but  he  used  them  in 
a  manner  not  wholly  free  from  one-sidednees, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  made  any  addition 
to  the  techni(]ue  of  the  instrument.  He  set  a 
great  example  of  purity  of  style  and  legitimate 
treatment  of  the  instrument — an  example  which 
has  lost  none  of  its  force  in  the  lapse  of  more 
than  half  a  century. 

Next  to  Spohr  no  one  has  had  a  greater 
influence  on  the  style  of  modem  violin-playing 
than  Paganini.  The  fame  of  Corelli  and 
Tartini  had  spread  far  beyond  their  own  coun- 
try; the  fiddlers  of  Italy,  like  the  singers, 
travelled  during  the  18th  century  all  over 
Europe  in  search  of  gold  and  laiurels.  Some  of 
them  returned  to  enjoy  a  quiet  old  age  under 
their  native  sky;  others,  like  Viotti,  never 
came  back.  A  great  many  either  settled  abroad 
in  Paris  or  London,  or  were  attached  to  some 
of  the  many  courts  of  Qermany.  Thus  we  find 
CreminianI  and  Giardini  in  London,  Viotti 
alternately  in  Paris  and  London,  Locatelli  at 
Amsterdam,  Nardini  at  Stuttgart,  as  soloists, 
leaders,  and  teachers.  In  this  way  the  school 
of  Italy  was  virtually  transferred  to  France  and 
Gennany  by  the  pupils  of  Tartini;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  it  was  practically 
extinct  in  Italy,  where  violin-playing,  with  few 
exceptions,  had  simk  to  a  very  low  level.  But 
Italy  afterwards  produced  a  few  violinists  of 
great  eminence,  who,  more  or  less  self-taught^ 
achieved  enormous  successes  as  virtuosi,  and 
no  doubt  have  largely  influenced  modem  violin- 
playing.  LoLLi  (about  1730-1802)  was  one 
of  these;  an  extraordinary  fiddler,  but  a  poor 
musician.  Of  much  greater  importance  was 
Paoanini  (1784-1840).  The  sensation  he 
created  wherever  he  appeared  was  unprece- 
dented. By  his  marvellous  execution,  and  his 
thoroughly  original  and  eccentric  personality 
and  style,  he  for  a  time  held  Europe  spell- 
bound. Hb  influence  on  the  younger  violinists 
of  the  period  could  not  fail  to  be  considerable  — 
more  so  in  Ftance  than  In  Germany,  where  the 
more  serious  spirit  prevailing  among  musicians, 
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and  the  presence  of  such  a  master  as  Spohr, 
were  powerful  enough  to  keep  the  influence 
within  bounds.  The  growing  importance  and 
popularity  of  chamber-music  for  the  violin, 
especially  of  the  String  Quartet,  since  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  were  another  burier 
against  the  predominance  of  an  exclusive 
virtuoso  style  of  violin-playing  in  Germany. 
French  violinists,  especially  Baillot,  were  cer- 
tainly anxious  enough  to  attack  these  highest 
tasks  of  the  violinist,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  their  hands  the  works  of  the  German 
classics  assumed  an  aspect  which  was  too 
frequently  more  in  accordance  with  the  French 
character  of  the  performers  than  with  the 
intentions  of  the  /x>mposers.  In  this  respect 
the  minute  directions  which  Baillot  gives  for 
the  performance  of  a  great  nimiber  of  passages 
extracted  from  the  works  of  most  eminent  com- 
posers is  extremely  curious  and  instructive. 
It  was  but  natural  that  Paganini  should  have 
a  number  of  imitators,  who  copied  with  more 
or  less  success  his  hannonics  and  double-har- 
monics, his  long  and  quick  staccatos,  pizzi- 
catos  with  the  left  hand  —  in  fact,  all  those 
technical  feats  which,  though  not  invented  by 
him,  he  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion. The  style  of  the  man,  which  had  its 
source  in  his  genius  and  originality,  was  inimi- 
table. He  could  not,  and  did  not  start  a  school. 
SrvoRi  (bom  1817)  claimed  to  be  his  only 
actual  pupil.  But,  pupils  or  no  pupils,  Paga- 
nini caused  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in 
the  technique  of  the  French  school.  The 
striking  change  which  the  general  style  of 
violin-playing  imderwent  in  France  during  the 
third  decade  of  the  19th  oentiuy  has,  however, 
other  and  deeper  causes,  and  finds  its  explana- 
tion in  the  complete  revolution  in  musical  taste 
which  took  place  at  that  period.  The  Classical 
Paris  school  was  in  reality  the  school  of  Italy, 
which  for  the  time  being  had  made  Paris,  as  it 
were,  its  headquarters.  Founded  by  ViotU, 
the  Italian,  at  a  time  when  German  instru- 
mental music,  in  the  persons  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  was  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
whole  musical  world,  this  School  hardly  reflected 
the  salient  points  of  the  French  national  char- 
acter, although  it  harmonised  well  with  the 
classical  tendencies  of  the  sister  arts  in  that 
country.  In  Baillot's  'L'Art  du  Violon'  we 
cannot  fall  to  recognise  already  a  leaning 
towards  a  style  which  was  more  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  the  French  nation  —  a  style 
brilliant,  showy,  full  of  shrewdly  calculated 
effects,  elegant,  and  graceful,  aiming  chiefly  at 
a  highly  polished  execution,  and  distinguished 
by  what  they  themselves  untranslatably  call 
4lan.  At  the  same  time,  the  French  school 
gained,  in  what  might  be  termed  its  classical 
period,  a  basis  and  a  systematic  method  for  the 
technical  training  of  violinists,  the  advantages 
of  which  are  still  so  apparent  in  the  highly 


finished  technique  of  a  large  number  of  Frendi 
violin-players  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  seveaty  yean  that 
instrumental  composition,  apart  from  the  stage, 
has  gained  any  great  importance  in  France. 
As  in  Italy,  so  there,  the  operatic  style  of  the 
period  determined  the  general  nmiwiral  atylt. 
Thus  we  find  the  chaste  and  graceful  style  of 
M6hul  and  Boieldieu  reflected  in  Rode  and  the 
best  of  his  contemporaries.  The  success  of 
Rossini  threw  everything  else  for  a  time  into 
the  shade,  and  brought  about  a  complete  revul- 
sion of  musical  taste  in  France;  but  if  Rossini's 
sparkling  and  graceful  style  appealed  to  one 
prominent  feature  of  the  national  character,  it 
was  Meyerbeer,  with  his  supreme  coTnnmnd  of 
theatrical  effect,  who  took  hold  of  another. 
The  most  eminent  native  opera  composer^ 
Adam,  Auber,  Harold,  and  Hal^vy,  while  no 
doubt  strongly  French  in  character,  did  not 
escape  the  powerful  influence  of  these  two 
masters;  and  it  is  but  natural  that,  in  common 
with  all  other  branches  of  musical  art,  violin- 
playing  and  composition  for  the  violin  had  to 
Butnnit  to  it.  While  in  Germany  the  spirit  of 
instrumental  music  was  almost  as  dominant  on 
the  stage  as  in  the  concert-room,  and  delayed 
the  formation  of  a  truly  dramatic  style  of  music, 
in  France  the  operatic  style  was  aa  supreme  in 
the  concert-room  as  on  the  stage;  and  in  that 
sense  Baillot's  characterisation  of  the  modem 
style  of  violin-playing  as  the  dramatic  style  Ib 
quite  correct. 

The  two  most  eminent  representatives  of  Uie 
modem  French  school,  De  Beriot  (1802-70) 
and  H.  Vieuxtemps  (1820-81),  were  of  Bd- 
gian  nationality.  The  Belgian  school  of  violin- 
playing  is,  however,  in  reality  but  a  branch, 
though  a-niost  important  one,  of  the  Paris 
school.  De  B^riot's  style  aa  a  composer  for  the 
violin  seems  to  have  been  formed  under  the 
influence  of  the  modem  Italian  opera  composers, 
especially  of  Rossini,  Donizetti,  and  Belltn/; 
and  his  Gonoertos  and  Airs  varite,  which  at- 
tained an  inunense  popularity  all  over  the 
world,  share  the  strong  and  weak  points  of 
modem  Italian  music.  They  have  plenty  of 
melody,  though  of  a  somewhat  sentimental  kind, 
and  their  general  style,  without  affording  much 
difficulty  to  the  player,  is  most  brilliant  and 
effective.  If  De  B6riot's  ideas  are  on  the  whole 
superficial  and  often  not  free  from  triviality, 
they  are  also  unpretentious  and  unaffected.  The 
same  can  hardly  be  said  of  Vieuxtemps.  He 
certainly  was  a  great  violinist,  and  as  a  musician 
decidedly  superior  to  De  Beriot.  His  composi- 
tions contain  ideas  of  great  beauty  and  are  often 
cleverly  worked  out,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  in  them  too  frequently  an  element  of  theatri- 
cal bombast  and  pretension  which  is  analogous 
to  Meyerbeer's  grand-opera  style,  just  as  De 
B^riot's  is  to  the  spontfuieous  melody  of  Italian 
opera.    De  B^riot's  treatment  of  the  instrument, 
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^liough  often  commonplace,  does  not  go  against 
nature,  while  Vieuxtemps  not  unfrequently 
to  do  violence  to  it,  and  in  some  of  his 
totdrs  de  force  oversteps  the  boundaries  of  the 
beautiful.  Both  these  great  artists  travelled 
much,  and  gained  by  the  great  excellence  of 
^lieir  perfonnances  imiversal  success  in  almost 
every  European  country.  Vieuxtemps  was  also 
^he  first  violinist,  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
visited  America.  De  B^riot,  as  leader  at  the 
Braasels  Conservatoire,  formed  a  great  nimiber 
of  excellent  violinists,  the  best  known  of  whom 
are  the  Spaniard  Monastkrio  (bom  1836), 
8a.T7B£T  (bom  1852),  Schradieck  (bom  1846), 
and  Heebman  (bom  1844).  Jean  Becker 
(1x>m  1833)  and  Lattterbach  (bom  1832) 
also  studied  for  some  time  under  him. 

Among  Baillot's  pupils  F.  A.  Habeiteck 
(1781-1849)  attained  a  great  reputation  as 
conductor  and  as  teacher.  He  counts  among 
Yds  pupib  Sainton  (bom  1813),  Prume  (1816- 
1849),  Alard  (1815-88),  and  Leonard  (bom 
1819).  The  two  last,  with  Massart  (bom 
1811),  a  pupil  of  Kreutzer,  headed  the  Franco- 
Belgian  school  as  teachers  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire. Alard's  most  eminent  pupil  was  Sara- 
sate  (1844-1908).  Marsick  and  M.  Denqrb- 
if  ONT  (bom  1866)  studied  under  Ltonard. 

WiENiAWSKi,    Lotto,    and   Teresina   Tua 
are  pupils  of  Massart.     Wieniawski  (1835-80) 
was  indeed  a  wonderful  player.    He  possessed  a 
beautiful  tone,  an  astonishing  technique  of  the 
left  hand  and  of  the  bow,  and  threw  into   his 
performances  an  amount  of  life  and  warmth 
which,  if  it  now  and  then  led  to  some  ex- 
aggeration,  was  irresistible.     The  marvellous 
perfection  of  Sarasate's  playing,  and  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  style,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
further  conunent.     The  character  of  his  reper- 
toire deserves,  however,  special  attention.    It 
was  a  very  extended  one,  and  illustrated  a  re- 
markable general  change  in  the  repertoires,  if  not 
in  the  style,  of  the  yoimger  generation  of  French 
violinists.     Formerly  the  French  violinist,  no 
leas  than  the  Cierman  one,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
wrote  his  own  Concertos  —  or  if  that  was  beyond 
his  power,  his  own  Fantasias  or  the  like.     Un- 
fortunately, French  violinists,  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  not  been  highly  trained  musicians. 
We  know  that  Rode  and  De  B6riot  had  even  to 
seek  assistance  in  the  scoring  of  their  Concertos. 
The  descent  from  the  compositions  of  Rode  and 
Kreutzer  to  those  of  De  B^riot,  Alard,  and 
Leonard  is  only  too  apparent.     The  operatic 
Fantasias  of  the  last  two  mark,  we  may  say,  the 
lowest  point  to  which  composition  for  the  violin 
had  hitherto  descended.     Of  late  years  the  taste 
for  serious  instrumental  music  has  grown  more 
and  more  universal  in  France,  and  a  reaction 
has  set  in.     Not  that  the  public  has  left  off  its 
delight    in    brilliant    technical    display.    The 
fabulous  successes  of  some  modem  virtuosi  prove 
the  contrary.     But  these  triumphs  have  been 


won  as  much  by  their  performance  of  the  best 
Concertos  by  the  best  composers  as  of  brilliant 
show-pieces. 

In  Germany  we  find  the  schools  of  Cassel, 
Leipzig,  and  Vienna  taking  the  lead.  Spohr  at 
Cassel  had  a  great  number  of  pupils,  but  his 
manner  and  style  were  too  exclusively  indi- 
vidual to  form  a  school.  His  most  eminent 
pupil  was  Ferdinand  David  (1810-73),  who 
as  foimder  of  the  Leipzig  school  exercised  great 
influence  on  violin-playing  in  Germany.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  he  perpetuated  in  his  pupils 
Spohr's  method  and  style.  Entirely  differing 
from  his  great  master  in  musical  temperament, 
enjojring  from  his  early  youth  close  intercourse 
with  Mendelssohn,  and  strongly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  modem  music  as  manifested  in 
Beethoven,  he  represents  a  more  modem  phase 
in  German  violin-playing  and  an  eclecticism 
which  has  avoided  one-sidedness  not  less  in 
matters  of  technique  than  in  musical  taste  and 
judgment  generally.  He  was  the  first  who 
played  Bach's  Violin  Solos,  and  all  the  last 
Quartets  of  Beethoven  (not  even  excepting  the 
Fugue)  in  public.  Schubert's  Quartets  and 
Quintet  were  on  the  programmes  of  his  chamber- 
concerts  at  the  time  when  they  had  not  yet 
been  heard  in  public,  except  perhaps  at 
Vienna.  As  a  teacher  his  chief  aim  was  to  give 
to  his  pupils  a  thorough  command  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  violin,  and  to  arouse  and  develop 
their  musical  intelligence.  There  as  elsewhere 
the  classical  works  of  violin  literature  naturally 
formed  the  main  stock  of  teaching  material.  At 
the  same  time  David  laid  great  stress  on  the 
study  of  the  modem  French  masters,  maintain- 
ing that,  irrespective  of  musical  value,  their 
works,  being  as  a  rule  written  with  the  aim  of 
bringing  out  the  capabilities  of  the  violin, 
contain  a  large  amoimt  of  useful  material  for 
technical  training,  which  in  the  end  must  benefit 
and  improve  the  execution  of  music  of  any  style. 
The  correctness  of  this  theory  is  strikingly 
proved  by  Joachim,  who,  as  Boehm's  pupil  at 
Vienna,  was  made  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
technique  of  the  modem  French  school,  while  he 
studied  most  of  his  classical  repertoire  at  Leipzig 
under  David's  guidance,  and  in  what  we 
may  term  Mendelssohn's  musical  atmosphere. 
Joachim's  unlimited  command  over  technical 
difficulties  in  music  of  any  style,  which  enabled 
him  to  do  equal  justice  to  Paganini  and  Bach, 
was  undoubtedly  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that 
his  early  training  was  free  from  one-sidedness, 
and  that  he  gained  through  the  study  of  brilliant 
modem  music  the  highest  finish  as  well  as  the 
completest  mastery.  David  trained  a  large 
number  of  good  violinists:  —  Japha  (Cologne), 
Rontgen  (Leipzig),  Jacobsohn  (Bremen),  Schra- 
dieck (who  succeeded  him  at  Leipzig),  F.  Hegar 
(Zurich),  and  many  more.  By  far  the  most 
eminent  of  his  pupils  was  Wilhelmj  (1845- 
1908),  a  virtuoso  of  the  very  first  rank,  who 
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oombined  a  fine  broad  tone  with  a  technique 
of  the  left  hand  unrivalled  by  any  contemporary 
violinist. 

A  most  powerful  influence  on  the  style  of  the 
German  violinists  of  the  present  day  has  been 
exercised  by  the  Vienna  school,  more  eepecially 
by  the  pupils  of  BoEHHf  (1798-1876).  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  direct  connection 
between  the  Viennese  violin-players  of  the  18th 
century  and  the  school  of  Italy,  Italian  violinists 
came  very  early  to  Vienna,  and  the  local  players 
adopted  their  method  and  style.  We  know  that 
Tartini  was  for  three  years  in  the  service  of 
Coimt  Kinsky,  a  Bohemian  noble,  and  also  that 
Trani,  Ferrari,  and  other  Italian  virtuosos  came 
to  Vienna.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  leading 
Viennese  composers  of  the  18th  century,  down  to 
Haydn,  were  almost  without  exception  violin- 
ists. Some  of  them,  like  Anton  Wranitsky  and 
Dittersdorf ,  were  virtuosi  of  high  rank,  but  most 
of  them  were  in  the  first  place  composers  and 
leaders,  and  in  the  second  place  only  violinists. 
Naturally  they  excelled  less  as  solo-players  than 
in  the  performance  of  chamber-music,  which  at 
that  period  hardly  enjoyed  ansrwhere  so  much 
popularity  as  at  Vienna.  It  was  the  time  of 
preparation  for  the  great  classical  period  which 
opened  with  Haydn,  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  violin  was  even  then  cultivated  in  Vienna 
far  more  in  connection  with  good  and  serious 
music  than  merely  as  a  solo-instrument,  has 
undoubtedly  contributed  much  towards  giving 
to  the  later  representatives  of  that  school  their 
thoroughly  musical  character,  and  towards 
making  Vienna  the  earliest  home  of  quartet- 
playing.  As  a  quartet-player  Schttppanzioh 
(1776-1830),  a  pupil  of  Wranitsky,  attamed 
great  reputation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  stand- 
ing first  on  the  roll  of  great  quartet-players. 
For  many  years  in  close  intercourse  with  Haydn 
and  Beethoven,  enjo3ring  the  advice  and  guid- 
ance of  these  great  masters  in  the  production 
ot  their  Quartets,  he  established  the  style  of 
quartet-playing  which  has  been  handed  down 
by  the  most  eminent  Vienna  violinists  to  our 
days.  His  greatest  pupil  was  Matseder  (178&- 
1863),  a  brilliant  solo-player,  of  a  style  more 
elegant  than  powerful.  Among  his  pupils  the 
best  known  are  Miska  Hauser  (1822-87) 
and  De  Ahna  (1835-92).  The  latter,  an 
excellent  soloist,  lived  for  many  years  at 
Berlin,  and  played  second  violin  in  Joachim's 
quartet. 

Ernst  (1814-65),  Q.  Hellmesberger,  sen., 
DoNT,  sen.  (1815-88),  Joachim,  Ludwio 
Straus,  Rappoldi,  and  Grun,  all  studied 
under  Boehm.  Boehm  himself  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  old  Vienna  school, 
since  he  made  his  studies  under  Rode,  and  no 
doubt  was  also  influenced  by  Spohr,  who  resided 
at  Vienna  in  1813, 1814,  and  1815.  The  modem 
Vienna  school,  therefore,  though  certainly  not 
uninfluenced  by  the  musical  traditions  of  Vienna, 


appears  in  reference  to  technique  and  specifie 
violin-style  to  be  based  on  the  prindples  off 
the  classical  French  school.    Counting  among 
its  representatives  players  of  a  great  diversity 
of  talent  and  artistic  temperament,  who  after- 
wards formed  niore  or  less  a  style  of  their  own, 
the  Vienna  school,  or,  strictly  speaking,  Boehm's 
school,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  directly 
continued    at    Vienna.     Boehm,    although     a 
thoroughly  competent  violinist,  was  not  a  player 
of  great  genius,  but  he  was  possessed  of  an  emi- 
nently sound  and  correct  taste  and  judgment  in 
musical  and  technical  matters,  and  had  a  rare 
talent  for  teaching.     Ernst,  next  to  Joachim  the 
most  famous  of  his  pupils,  came  largely  under  the 
influence  of  Paganini,  whose  style  he  for  soma 
time  closely  imitated.     Undoubtedly  a  violinist 
of  the  first  rank,  and  by  no  means  exclusively  a 
bravura-player,  he  did  not  to  any  extent  affect 
the  prevailing  style  of  violin-playing,  nor  did  he 
train  pupils.     An  enormous  influence  on  modem 
violin^playing,  and  on  the  general  musical  life  of 
Germany  and  Kngland,  was  exercised  by  Joa- 
chim.   He  oombined  in  a  unique  degree  the  high- 
est executive  powers  with  the  most  excellont  mu- 
sicianship;  and    while    through    his    brilliant 
example  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  given  to 
modem  German  violin-plajdng  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter, it  has  not  been  without  effect  even  on  the 
styleof  the  French  school.  Unsurpassed  as  a  mas- 
ter of  the  instrument,  he  used  his  powers  of  execu- 
tion exclusively  in  the  service  of  art.    First  musi- 
cian, then  violinist,  seemed  the  motto  of  his  life 
and  the  gist  of  his  teaching.    His  performances 
imdoubtedly  derived  their  charm  and  supreme 
merit  from  the  strength  of  his  talent  and  of  his  ar- 
tistic character,  and  were  stamped  with  a  striking 
originality  of  conception ;  at  the  same  time  fidel- 
ity to  the  text,  and  careful  endeavour  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  composer,  wera 
the  principles  of  executive  art  which  Joachim 
through  his  long  career  invariably  practised. 
In  the  rendering  of  Bach's  Solos,  of  Beethoven's 
Concerto  and  Quartets,  he  had  absolutely  no 
rival,  and  it  seems  impossible  he  should  ever  be 
surpassed  in  these  highest  tasks  of  the  violinist, 
in  which  both  his  conception  and  execution  ap- 
peared to  fulfil  the  ideal  of  the  composer.     With 
Ernst,  and  still  more  with  Joachim,  an  element 
derived  from  the  national  Hungarian,  and  from 
Hungarian  gipsy  music,  has  come  into  promi- 
nence.    It  is  fiddle-music  par  excellence,  and  if 
introduced  into  serious  music  with  such  judg- 
ment and  discretion  as  in  Joachim's  Hungarian 
Concerto  and  transcriptions  of  Brahms's  Hun- 
garian Dances,  it  is  not  only  artistically  legiti- 
mate and  musically  interesting,  but  opens  a 
field  for  telling  and  beautiful  violin-efl'ects.     It 
evinces  the  same  desire  to  make  the  resources 
of  popular  national  music  available  for  artistic 
purposes,    which    showed    itself    in    Chopin's 
idealisations  of  the  Polish  element,  and  later  in 
Sarasate's  adaptations  of  Spanish  melodies  and 
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dances.  Joachim  has  trained  a  laige  number 
of  excellent  violinists.  Among  the  best  of  his 
pupils  are:  J.  Ludwig,  well  known  as  teacher  and 
quartet-player  in  London,  Hanflein  (Hanover), 
Waldemar  Meyer,  Hollander  (Cologne),  Knise 
(Berlin),  Kotek  (Berlin),  Schnitzler  (Rotter- 
dam), Hess  (Frankfort),  Petri  (Leipzig),  Halir 
(Mannheim),  Schiever  (Liverpool),  Gomperta 
(London),  T.  Naches  and  many  more.  (See 
Table,  pp.  318,  319.) 

In  addition  to  Boehm's  pupils,  the  Vienna 
sohool  produced  a  number  of  eminent  vioUnists, 

such    as    JOBEPR   HELLlfESBERQER,    a   pupil    of 

his  father,  who  wa#  for  a  great  many  years 
the  leading  violinist  at  Vienna,  enjoying  a 
special  reputation  for  quartet-playing ;  Leopold 
AuER  (bom  1845),  pupil  of  Dont,  jun.,  and 
others.  Leopold  J  ansa  (1797-1876)  deserves 
to  be  specially  mentioned  as  the  teacher  of 
the  most  eminent  lady- violinist  of  the  present 
day,  WiLMA  Nobman-Neruda  (bom  1840). 
Madame  Neruda  (Lady  Hall6),  possessing  a 
highly-finished  technique,  is  not  merely  a 
brilliant  soloist,  but  a  thorough  musician, 
versed  In  the  whole  range  of  musical  literature, 
and  an  admirable  quartet-player.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  largely  owing  to  her  immense  success 
and  popularity  that  of  late  years  violin-playing 
has  been  much  taken  up  by  ladies,  with 
various  degrees  of  success. 

The  school  of  Prague  —  started  by  F.  W. 
Pnus  (1786-1842),  a  pupil  of  Franisl  at  Mann- 
heim, and  of  ViotU  —  has  produced  several 
violinists  of  note:  J.  W.  Kallfwoda  (1800-66), 
M.  Mildnsb  (1812-65),  who  succeeded  Pbds  as 
Professor  of  the  VioUn  at  the  Prague  Ck)nserva- 
toiie,  and  Ferdinand  Lavb  (1832-75),  a 
violinist  of  the  very  first  rank.  [For  the  later 
development  of  this  school  under  Professor 
devcik,  see  below.] 

It  remains  to  mention  a  few  violinists  of  emi- 
nence who  do  not  stand  in  any  direct  connection 
with  the  established  schools  of  violin-playing. 
Franz  Clement  (1780-1842),  who  was  a 
musician  and  player  of  remarkable  genius, 
deserves  specially  to  be  remembered  ss  the  first 
who  played  in  public,  and  for  whom,  in  fact, 
was  written,  the  Concerto  of  Concertos,  the 
original  fiiS.  of  which  bears  this  inscription: 
'Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  prime 
Violino  e  Direttore  al  theatre  di  vienna,  Dal.  L. 
▼.  Bthvn.  1806.'  K.  J.  Lipinski  (1790-1861) 
was  mainly  self-taught,  an  excellent,  solid, 
and  brilliant  player;  though  not  exercising, 
either  as  composer  or  teacher,  much  influ- 
ence on  violin-plajring  generally.  Bernhard 
MoLiQtrs  (1803-69),  although  a  pupil  of 
Rovelli's  at  Munich,  must  be  called  a  follower 
of  Spohr.  His  concertos  take  a  high  rank  in 
violin-literature,  and  although  they  cannot 
rival  Spohr's  in  spontaneity  of  ideas,  they  show, 
as  it  were,  a  further  development  of  that 
master's  violin-style  and  technique.     During  his 


long  residence  in  England,  Molique  formed  a 
number  of  pupils,  the  best  known  of  whom  was 
Carrodxts.  Olb  Bull  (1810-80),  a  player 
of  great  originality,  not  free  from  charlatanism, 
was  entirely  self-taught,  and  has  not  inap- 
propriately been  described  as  a  Northern 
Paganini.  He  belonged  to  no  school,  and 
exercised  no  influence  on  the  style  of  violin- 
playing  of  the  period. 

England  has  produced  but  few  violin-players 
of  eminence,  and  violin-playing  has,  as  a  rule, 
been  represented  in  this  coimtry  by  foreigners. 
Thus  we  find  Qeminiani,  Giardini,  Wilhelm 
Cramer,  Salomon,  Viotti,  Mori,  Sainton,  Straus, 
Norman-Nenida,  as  the  leading  resident  violin- 
ists in  London,  while  there  is  hardly  an  eminent 
player  during  the  last  hundred  years  who  has 
not  visited  the  coimtry. 

The  earliest  English  violin-player  of  note 
was  Davis  Mell,  whom  Hawkins  calls  the 
great  rival  of  the  Qerman  Baltzar.  John 
Banister  (1630-79)  was  leader  of  the 
band  of  Charles  II.,  in  succession  to  Baltsar. 
Matthew  Dubourg  (1703-67)  was  a  pupil 
of  Geminiani,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  clever 
player.  His  pupil,  John  Clego  (1714-e.  50) 
was  a  brilliant  virtuoso.  J.  Abraham  Fisher 
(bom  1744)  was  a  player  of  much  talent,  who 
travelled  a  great  deal  on  the  continent,  but 
appears  to  have  been  much  of  a  charlatan. 
Thomas  Linlet  (1756-78)  studied  under 
Nardini  at  Florence,  but  died  young.  Georob 
A.  P.  Bridoetower  (1779-184-),  though  not 
bom  in  E^ngland,  made  his  studies  in  London, 
and  must  have  been  a  player  of  considerable 
powers,  to  judge  from  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
played  with  him  the  Kreutser  Sonata  for  the 
first  time  in  public.  Thomas  Pinto  (died 
1773)  and  George  F.  Pinto  (1786-1806)  were 
bom  in  London  of  Neapolitan  parents.  Both 
were  clever  violinists.  Among  modem  players, 
the  most  eminent  were  Henry  Blagrovb 
(1811-72),  a  pupil  of  Spohr,  and  the  brothers 
Alfred  (1837-76)  and  Henrt  Holmes 
(1839-1905). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of 
good  violin-players  is  very  much  greater  at  the 
present  time  than  it  ever  was  before.  Striking 
originality  and  genius  are  probably  as  rare 
as  ever,  but  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  rank  and  file  during  the  last  seventy 
years  is  truly  astonishing.  While  formerly 
even  the  most  famous  orchestras  contained  but 
a  few  who  could  make  any  claim  to  be  soloists, 
nowada}rs  the  great  majority  are  thoroughly 
trained  artistic  players.  One  of  the  best-known 
teachers  of  modem  times  used  to  declare  that 
the  same  concertos  which  during  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century  were  considered  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  difficulty,  and  were  attempted  in  public 
by  perhaps  a  very  few  of  the  most  famous  vir- 
tuosos, are  now  as  a  matter  of  course  studied 
and  fairly  mastered  by  the  average  student  at 
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any  Conaervatoire.  It  is  obvious  how  much 
orchestral  performances  must  have  gained  by 
this  general  spread  of  executive  skill,  and  we 
can  safely  assume  that  at  no  period  of  musical 
history  has  orchestral  music  been  so  generally 
well  executed  as  at  the  present  day. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  speak  of  a 
modem  violin-technique  and  a  modem  develop* 
ment  of  such  technique  as  we  speak  of  it  in 
reference  to  piano-playing.  The  development 
of  the  technique  in  any  instrument,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  goes  along  with  the  perfecting  of  its 
mechanical  structure.  Now  in  the  case  of  the 
pianoforte  this  gradual  perfecting  of  the 
mechanism  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
time.  Thus  the  technique  of  Mozart  probably 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  technique  of 
Lisst  as  an  old  Vienna  harpsichord  to  a  modem 
Broadwood.  In  the  case  of  the  violin  it  is  not 
so.  For  more  than  three  himdred  years  the 
violin  has  imdergone  no  structural  alteration 
whatever,  and  no  important  change  in  the 
principles  of  execution  has  taken  place  since  the 
days  of  Corelli.  The  advance  made  in  master- 
ing difficulties  since  the  early  days  of  violin- 
playing  is  more  apparent  than  real.  There  are 
but  few  points  of  modem  technique  which  one 
or  another  of  the  old  masters  had  not  already 
attempted  (Locatelli,  Lolli,  Bach,  etc.),  and  it 
is  owing  only  to  the  more  complicated  nature 
of  modem  music  (not  to  speak  of  the  morbid 
tendency  towards  exaggeration  in  every  respect) 
that  the  execution  of  great  difficulties  is  more 
often  demanded.  It  is  only  in  reference  to 
'bowing'  that  we  can  speak  of  a  modem  de- 
velopment, and  that  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  the  modem  flexible  bow  attained  its  present 
form  but  very  gradually  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  In  the  art  of  bowing  we  do  find,  as 
in  piano-playing,  a  modem  development  which 
follows  the  gradual  perfecting  of  the  instrument. 
TouRTE,  of  Paris,  made  the  modem  bow  what  it 
is,  and  the  violinists  of  his  time  were  not  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  immense  advantages. 
Hence  resulted  a  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of 
bowing,  which  culminated  in  Paganini,  and 
there  reached  a  point  of  perfection  which  Is  not 
likely  to  be  surpassed.  p.  d. 

Notices  tmS  he  found  eUewhere  of  most  of  the 
artiets  whose  names  appear  in  the  following 
article. 

Since  the  above  remaiks  were  printed,  the 
tendencies  noted  have  become  still  more  marked. 
The  success  of  the  lady  violinist  is  now  firmly 
established;  she  stands  upon  the  concert  plat- 
fomi  almost  coequal  with  artists  of  the  other 
sex,  able  to  give  a  rendering  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  violin  literature  no  less  interest- 
ing than  theirs,  though  differing  in  character. 
Wilma  Norman-Neruda  (Lady  Hall6)  reached 
her  seventieth  year  on  March  21,  1909,  and 
retains  even  yet  her  old  supremacy.    Teresina 


Tua  (Countess  Franchi)  leads  a  somewhat  re- 
tired life  in  Rome.  *  On  the  other  hand  several 
ladies  of  considerable  ability  are  now  before  the 
public,  amongst  them  Marie  Hall,  Eknily  Sold&t, 
Gabriele  Wietrowets,  Renfe  Ch^net,  Sofie  Jaff  4, 
Maud  Powell,  Leonora  Jaclcson,  Vivien  Chartres, 
Kathleen  Parlow,  Leonora  von  Stosch  (Lady 
Speyer),  Biay  Harrison,  Jessie  Grimson,  Nora 
Clench,  and  Beatrice  Langley,  the  last  five 
resident  in  London.  Lady  amateurs  are  counted 
by  thousands,  and  if  they  do  not  already  form 
the  majority,  bid  fair  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 
As  orchestral  players  they  have  not  made,  and 
cannot,  for  obvious  phjrsical  reasons,  be  expected 
to  make,  the  same  progress,  few  of  them  possess- 
ing the  force  and  intensity  which  belong  to  the 
average  male  performer ;  but  in  chamber  music 
the  lady  violinist  holds  her  own,  imparting  into 
it  the  delicate,  and  in  some  works  welcome, 
charm  of  femininity. 

The  general  standard  of  ability  among 
violinists  has  gone  on  improving.  Were  it 
not  so,  the  scores  of  modem  composers  would 
be  impossible  of  realisation.  The  technique  of 
a  good  soloist  is  now  required  of  the  average 
orchestral  player,  who  must  not  only  exhibit 
facility  in  the  playing  of  artificial  harmonics, 
rapid  pizzicato  and  altissimo  passages,  difficult 
double  stops,  etc.,  if  he  is  to  affront  with  as- 
surance the  parts  placed  before  him  in  the 
S3nnphonies  of  to-day,  but  must  be  ready  to  play 
them  at  sight  from  manuscript,  and  sometimes, 
at  concerts  dominated  by  the  interests  of  the 
box  office,  to  give  a  good  account  of  them  after 
a  single  rehearsal.  The  success  achieved  by 
British  orchestral  players  in  this  direction  is 
more  noteworthy  than  any  achieved  by  soloists. 
Solo-playing  had  reached  its  apogee  long  before 
the  above  article  was  written;  what  has  hap- 
pened since  is  the  multiplication  of  the  virtuoso 
to  such  an  extent  that  executants,  however 
acrobatic,  cease  to  inspire  wonder,  and  audiences 
are  beginning  to  ask,  not  what  a  newconier 
can  do,  but  how  he  can  do  it.  This  results 
from  a  general  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
violin  teaching,  though  another  result,  leas 
conducive  to  good  art,  is  the  overcrowding  of 
the  concert  platform  by  rapidly  trained  players, 
many  of  whom  lack  the  essential  qualities  which 
entitle  an  artist  to  a  public  hearing. 

Two  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the 
violin  world  have  passed  away  since  the  articles 
appended  to  their  names  in  earlier  volumes 
of  the  present  edition  were  written  —  Joseph 
Joachim  on  August  15,  1907,  and  Pablo  do 
Sarasate  on  September  20,  1908.  The  foraier 
reniained  to  the  end  a  fount  of  inspiration  for 
every  performer  of  chamber  music;  with  his 
death  disappeared  not  only  an  artist,  but  an 
art  of  interpretation  of  which  he  alone  had  the 
secret.  Sarasate  continued  his  career  as  a 
travelling  virtuoso  almost  to  the  day  of  his 
death.    The  net  artistic  result  of  such  a  life 
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may  seem  to  be  insignificant,  but  no  one  can  say 
thai  his  fame  was  undeserved  if  he  reflects  that 
Sarasate  helped  to  make  the  violin  loved  and 
appreciated  all  over  the  world  by  the  matchless 
chaim  of  his  tone  and  style,  and  that,  although 
other  artists  have  surmounted  greater  technical 
difficulties,  the  flawless  perfection  of  his 
technique,  as  far  as  it  went,  has  never  been 
equalled,  in  modem  times.  August  Wilhelmj 
ceased  to  make  public  appearances  after  the  age 
of  fifty,  and  ended  his  days  as  a  busy  and  sue- 
oessful  teacher  resident  in  London.  Leopold 
Auer,  after  a  long  residence  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  gained  a  position  of  great  distinction 
as  soloist,  teacher,  and  conductor,  has  retired  and 
receives  a  pension  from  the  Imperial  purse.  He 
was  fdted  in  December  1908  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  first  appearance. 
Among  his  pupils  are  Mischa  Elman,  Zimbalist, 
and  Kathleen  Parlow,  young  people  who  are 
now  already  public  favourites. 

The  Belgian  school  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  branch  of  the  French,  and  the  marvel  is 
that,  with  qualities  so  individual,  it  ever  was 
80  considered,  Belgium,  especially  the  Walloon 
district,  being  nothing  less  than  a  nursery  of 
violinists.  There  could  be  no  greater  contrast 
than  between  the  styles  of  such  players  as 
VieuxtempB  and  Sarasate,  or  Leonard  and 
Alard.  Tlie  two  leading  Belgian  violinists 
to-day  are  Ehig^ne  Ysaye,  a  commanding  figure 
in  the  world  of  music,  and  C^sar  Thomson, 
principal  violin  professor  at  the  Conservatoire 
of  Brussels.  MM.  Zinmier  and  Schmidt  have 
also  considerable  local  reputation,  whilst  the 
members  of  the  Brussels  String  Quartet  (leader 
Franz  Schorg)  form  one  of  the  best  organisations 
of  the  kind  now  before  the  public. 

In  France  fewer  violinists  of  great  eminence 
are  heard,  but  there  are  evidences  of  a  reversion 
to  the  finer  taste  of  the  old  French  classical 
school.  Less  use  is  made  of  the  exaggerated 
vibrato  which  is  the  typical  vice  of  the  modem 
French  artist,  whether  vocalist  or  instrumental- 
ist, and  chamber  music,  as  in  the  time  of 
BaiUot,  is  much  cultivated  in  Paris,  some  of 
the  concerts,  notably  those  given  by  the  Parent 
and  Capet  Quartets,  being  frequently  of  ex- 
ceptbnal,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  historic  interest. 
J.  B.  C.  Dancla  (1818-1907)  retahied  his  prestige 
as  a  teacher  to  an  advanced  age,  and  the  staff 
of  professors  at  the  Conservatoire  has  not  lost 
the  reputation  gained  in  earlier  dajrs.  The 
most  prominent  soloist  of  the  French  school  is 
Jacques  Thibaud,  whose  fascinating  style  has 
gained  him  a  European  reputation. 

As  an  orchestral  player  the  average  French 
violinist  leaves,  however,  something  to  be 
desired.  A  bom  soloist  and  adept  at  every  kind 
of  light  bowing,  he  lacks  the  weight  of  tone 
which  even  the  less  accomplished  players  of 
other  countries  possess,  and  which  is  needed 
in  symphony  playing. 


Emile  Sauret  and  Henri  Marteau  are  French 
by  birth  but  cosmopolitan  through  residence 
in  other  ooimtries.  French  influence  is  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  style  of  the  last-mentioned 
artist,  who  was  appointed,  after  Joachim's  death, 
to  the  vacant  professorship  of  the  violin  at  the 
Hochschule  in  Berlin,  with  permission  to  retain 
his  rank  as  an  officer  in  the  French  army. 

Among  the  present  residents  in  Berlin  are 
Lady  Halld,  Karl  Halir,  Willy  Bumiester, 
Waldemar  Meyer,  Zajic,  Karl  Flesch,  Karl 
KUngler,  A.  Petschnikoff,  and  A.  Moser.  One 
of  Joachim's  best  pupils,  H.  Pdtri,  resides  in 
Dresden,  and  Hugo  Heerman  in  Frankfort. 
Frits  Kreisler,  who  ranks  among  the  first  of 
living  violinists,  has  recently  taken  up  his  abode 
in  Berlin,  but  is  a  product  of  the  Viennese  school. 
Hubermann  as  soloist,  and  Griin  (now  a  septua- 
genarian) as  teacher,  are  promient  in  the  musical 
life  of  Vienna,  the  pupils  of  the  latter  including 
Franz  Kneisel,  leader  of  the  Quartet  bearing  his 
name,  which  has  done  so  much  for  chamber 
music  in  America.  Another  fine  quartet  leader 
established  in  Vienna  is  Arnold  Ros4,  but  no 
surviving  member  remains  of  the  family  of 
Hellmesberger,  three  of  that  name  having  in 
succession  ti^en  an  active  part,  as  violinists, 
in  the  musical  life  of  the  city.  Jean  Hubay, 
of  Buda-Pest,  though  at  one  period  in  his  career 
engaged  as  professor  at  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
toire, may  be  described  as  a  musical  patriot, 
devoting 'himself  to  the  composition  and  per- 
formance of  solos  in  which  Himgarian  airs  and 
dances  form  the  main  feature.  Veczey,  a  young 
player  of  much  promise,  who  also  studied  imder 
Joachim,  and  has  serious  aims,  is  Hubay's  most 
distinguished  pupil. 

The  Czech  school  was  well  represented  for 
a  time  by  F.  Ondricek  (pupil  at  the  Prague 
Conservatoire),  whilst  Ottakar  devcik  has 
enhanced  its  reputation  by  sending  out  into  the 
world  several  pupils  equipped  with  a  dazzling 
technique,  amongst  them  Kubelik,  Kocian,  and 
Marie  Hall.  Kubelik  travels  the  world  and 
has  galvanised  into  life  the  long  donnant  music 
of  Paganini.  Kocian  teaches  at  Odessa,  and  of 
Marie  Hall  it  could  be  said  at  her  d^but  that 
she  was  the  first  solo  violinist  of  English  birth 
to  take  rank  as  a  virtuoso. 

Besides  Sarasate  Spain  has  produced  one 
violinist  of  rank  in  Monasterio  (1836-1903), 
a  good  teacher  who  also  did  much  for  the 
advancement  of  chamber  music  in  Spain.  In 
Scandinavia  the  only  prominent  name  since 
Ole  Bull  is  Tor  Aulin,  who  b  held  in  esteem  as 
violinist,  composer,  and  conductor. 

Exception  made  of  the  ladies  mentioned,  it 
must  be  recorded  that  the  leading  positions  in 
England  continue  to  be  occupied  by  violinists 
of  foreign  birth.  Emile  Sauret,  an  artist  widely 
known,  is  now,  and  has  been  (intermittently) 
for  some  years,  a  resident  in  London.  He 
occupied  the  position  of  principal  professor  of 
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the  violin,  in  succession  to  Sainton,  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  from  1890  to  1902.  He 
then  migrated  to  Chicago,  and  has  since  returned 
to  Europe.  His  position  at  the  Academy  was 
taken  by  Willy  Hess,  who  followed  his  foot- 
steps to  America  after  a  year's  service,  and  is 
now  Concertmeister  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Since  his  departure  Hans  Wessely 
has  been  the  leading  teacher  at  the  R.A.M.  At 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  where  the  study 
of  ensemble  music  is  a  feature,  E.  F.  Arbos  is 
principal  violin  professor,  seconded  by  Achille 
Rivarde  and  Maurice  Sons,  and  on  the  staff  of 
the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  are  B.  Hollander, 
A.  Gibson,  and  Johannes  Wolff.  Johann  Kruse, 
formerly  Professor  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule, 
was  active  as  Quartet  leader  in  London  for 
many  years,  and  was  instrumental  in  extending 
the  life  of  the  'Popular  Concerts,'  which,  un- 
fortunately for  the  art  of  chamber  music,  came 
to  an  end  during  the  period  under  review.  Some 
excellent  artists  are  stationed  in  our  provincial 
towns,  A.  Brodsky  in  Manchester,  E.  Schiever 
in  Liverpool,  Max  Mossel  in  Birmingham,  and 
Paul  David  at  Uppingham. 

Violin  technique  has  made  no  perceptible 
advance  —  that  was  scarcely  possible  —  nor  has 
the  repertory  received  much  reinforcement  from 
modem  composers,  but  a  healthy  sign  is  the 
more  frequent  inclusion  of  the  music  for  solo 
violin  by  Bach  and  the  early  Italian  composers 
in  the  programmes  of  concert  givers,  whilst 
Spohr's  concertos  are  less  and  Mozart's  more 
played  than  of  old.  What  has  really  advanced 
is  the  art  or  science  of  the  violin  pedagogue. 
Spohr's  'School,'  which  formerly  stood  first 
among  violin  methods,  though  considered  un- 
satisfactory in  the  elementary  stages,  is  now  in 
many  respects  obsolete;  for  instance,  his  con- 
donnation  of  spiccato  or  wdUUo  bowings,  and  of 
all  harmonics  but  the  natural  ones,  is  voted 
far  too  sweeping  by  modem  teachers.  It  is 
recognised  that  the  spiccato  is  indispensable  for 
passage  playing  of  a  certain  type,  and  that 
artificial  harmonics  have  now  a  Intimate  place 
in  the  curriculum,  owing  to  their  frequent 
presence  in  the  scores  of  latter-day  composers, 
whilst  they  give  to  the  student  the  best  possible 
left-hand  practice,  inasmuch  as  the  fingers  must 
be  in  the  absolute  centre  of  the  note  and  the 
hand  well  over  the  finger-board,  if  they  are  to 
sound  properly.  Spohr  was  pre-eminently  a 
lyrical  player,  and  his  remarks  upon  the  porta- 
mento and  vibrato  remain  still  the  most  perfect 
expositionof  theirbeautiesandlimitations ;  other- 
wise his  method  has  been  superseded  by  two 
monumental  works,  one  of  which,  the '  School '  of 
Ottakar  Sevcik  {q.v.)^  is  encyclopsedic  in  charac- 
ter, and  deals  mainly  with  the  training  of  violin- 
ists on  the  technical  and  mechanical  side.  The 
other,  the  'School'  of  Joachim  and  Moser,  not 
placed  before  the  public  in  its  entirety  till  after 
the  fonner's  death,  aims  primarily  at  developing 


the  iBBthetio  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the 
student,  and  epitomises  the  teaching  in  vogue^ 
during  Joachim's  lifetime,  at  the  Hochschule. 
In  it  is  set  forth  the  method  prescribed  by 
Joachim  of  holding  the  bow  with  stiff  fingezs 
and  loose  wrist,  and  with  elbow  and  upper  arm 
in  a  position  described  as  a  mean  between  the 
high  elbow  of  the  French  and  the  low  elbow  — 
low  to  an  exaggerated  degree  —  of  the  German 
school.  The  work,  which  is  voluminous,  con- 
tains many  original  features,  including  sections 
devoted  to  harmonic  an4  melodic  intonation, 
comparisons  of  modem  scales  and  ancient  modea^ 
grace  notes,  artificial  harmonics,  pizzicato,  etc 
etc.,  whilst  the  third  and  last  volume  includes 
sixteen  standard  solos  and  concertos  provided 
with  Joachim's  cadenzas  and  annotations.  The 
same  authors  also  collaborated  in  the  editing 
of  Bach's  solo  Sonatas  and  Partitas,  giving  a 
facsimile  of  the  Adagio  of  the  first  sonata  taken 
from  a  MS.  in  Bach's  handwriting,  which 
Joachim  was  fortunate  to  discover  in  private 
hands.  It  has  been  a  tradition  with  some 
teachere  that  Bach  intended  certain  chords  to 
be  played  with  the  aid  of  the  thumb,  but  for 
this,  in  Joachim's  edition,  there  is  no  sancUon. 
The  history  of  these  famous  sonatas  is  not  com- 
plete without  mention  of  the  little-known  fact 
that  one  of  them  was  published  in  France  as 
far  back  as  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  in  a 
collection  of  early  works  of  the  French,  Italian, 
and  German  schools,  edited  by  J.  B.  Cartier,  a 
pupil  of  Viotti,  dedicated  to  'Citoyens'  Baillot^ 
Cherubini,  etc.,  and  entitled  'L'Art  du  Violon/ 
so  that  the  musicians  of  the  Leipzig  school 
were  not  the  only  ones  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  their  latter-day  popularity.  Among  violin 
works  of  special  interest  published  in  recent 
years  are  a  sonata  in  G  minor  by  Purcell  (con- 
tained m  Alfred  Moffat's  'Mebterschule'),  two 
concertos  by  Haydn,  and  one  attributed  to 
Mozart.  The  Haydn  concertos,  which  were 
composed  for  Luigi  Tomasini,  Concertmeister  of 
the  Esterhazy  Capelle,  were  discovered  recently 
by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hartd, 
in  their  archives. 

H.  Schradieck  has  contributed  many  books 
of  studies  and  scales  of  the  greatest  value,  but 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  every  modem  pur- 
veyor of  teaching  material.  The  endless  variety 
of  scale  fingerings  pro\4ded  are  disconcerting 
for  teachers  and  examiners,  and  though  it  may- 
be admitted  that  every  artist  will  choose,  in 
the  end,  those  most  suited  to  his  hand  and  to 
the  instrument  he  plays  on,  the  standard  finger- 
ings still  remain  the  best  that  can  be  put  before 
the  student. 

Owing  to  the  vast  size  of  so  many  modem 
concert  rooms,  the  more  intimate  beauties  of 
the  violin  are  less  cultivated  than  formerly,  and 
violins  are  fitted  to  produce  the  loudest  possible 
tone.  Such  instruments  as  those  of  Amati  and 
Ruggieri  are  left  to  amateurs.     For  the  pur- 
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poBD  of  playing  in  orcheBtras  id  which  there  ia 
not  roam  for  the  full  complement  of  striogB,  a 
very  loud-voiced  Inatrument,  made  with  trum- 
pet attachment  of  aluromium,  and  known  as 
the  'Strob  violin/  has  been  devised,  and  minor 
improvemenia  in  the  manufacture  of  accessDried, 
■uch  as  a  hollow  Bound-poet,  a  resounding  tail- 
piece, patent  pegs,  etc.,  have  been  put  on  the 
market  without  finding  universal  acceptance. 
As  r^ards  the  violin  proper  there  ia  nothing  to 
record  except  that  violins  come  from  Germany 
made  on  a  system  whereby  tbe  upper  and  lower 
tables  are  attuned  to  each  other;  but  as  their 
originator.  Dr.  Grossman  of  Berlin,  only  claims 
to  have  reverted  to  the  methods  of  the  early 
Cremoneee  makers,  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
violin  has  undergone  any  evolutionary  process 
during  the  lost  two  centuries.  w.  w.  c. 

VIOLINO  PICCOLO  (Quarl-seige,  Halb- 
geigt,  Dravurtd-gH^,  Thret-qwtrter-JidMe).  A 
violin  of  smalt  siie,  but  of  the  ordinary  parts  and 
proportions,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
pochette  or  kit.  It  was  usually  tuned  a  minor 
third  higher  than  the  ordinary  violin,  its  highest 
string  having  the  mme  pitch  as  the  highest 
string  of  the  Quinlon.  Leopold  Mozart  says 
the  Quart-geige  ia  smaller  than  the  ordinary 
violin,  and  ts  used  by  children.  'Some  years 
■go,'  be  continues,  'Concertos  were  written  for 
these  little  violins,  called  by  the  Italians  Violino 
Piccolo :  and  as  they  have  a  much  higher  com- 
pass tban  the  ordinary  violin,  they  were  fre- 
quently used  in  open-air  serenadee  {NaehMUeke) 
with  a  flute,  harp,  and  other  Ninilar  instru- 
ments. Now,  however  [1756],  the  amall  violin 
tan  be  dispensed  with.  Everylliing  Is  played 
on  the  common  violin  in  the  higher  positions.' 
(VWinaeAuIe,  p.  2.)  Tbe  "Three-quarter  Fiddle' 
Is  stilt  used  by  children,  but  Is  always  aban- 
doned as  early  as  poaeible.  Whether  the 
'vfatino  piccolo'  of  Bach's  first  Cothen  Con- 
certo was  of  different  pitch  from  the  ordi- 
nary violin  is  doubtful.  The  term  here  possibly 
designates  a  violin  somewhat  smaller,  and 
ttrung  with  thinner  string*,  but  of  the  ordhiary 
idtch.  [See  Piccolo  Violino,  Violoncello 
Piccolo.]  e.  j.  r. 

VIOLONCELLO  <!-),  FWmcdIe  (Fr.).  In 
England  and  Germany  the  Italian  orthog- 
raphy and  pronunciation  are  in  general  use, 
but  in  Italy  the  familiar  abbreviation  'c^lo 
ia  not  commonly  employed  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land and  America  (tor  tbe  obvious  reason  that 
it  ia  incorrect  and  meaningless  in  the  Italian 
language).  The  Immediate  predecessor  of  the 
ViolonceUo  was  tbe  Viota  da  Gamba  (see 
Gauba),  which  liad  its  origin  In  the  Arabian 
Rebab  —  an  instrument  of  the  8th  century,  tliat 
further  research,  we  are  inclined  to  thmk,  will 
prove  to  be  of  still  greater  antiquity  —  and  the 
Kvmangeh  aguz,  which,  according  to  A.  Christi- 
■Dowlch's  definition  of  the  name  (vide  Bequiaie 
BiMoriqut  dt  la  Mvriqut  Arabt,  Cologne,  1883), 
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advertises  its  age  in  its  title;  t'.e. 'Eem£n-gah,' 
plaet  of  the  bore —  'aguz,'  ancient.     Both  these 
Instruments  —  if  we  can  rely  on  the  evidence  of 
the  present  custom  in  the  East  —  were  held  fn 
the  manner  familiar  to  Violoncello  virtuoei  of 
to-day,  and  if  we  were  to  follow  this  hypothesis 
alone  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
primitive  forms  of  the  violoncello  through  its 
medium.     Id  the  following  figure  (Fig.  1)  pre- 
served   in    the    Museum    at 
Rouen,    and    sud    to    have 
been  taken  from  a  Iws-retief 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Georges 
de      BosciierviUe,      built      in 
1066,   we   have   perhaps   the 
earliest  example  of  a  Eun>- 

Ipean  instrument  played 
violoncello-wise.  This  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  doubtful 
baas  instrument,  perhaps  the 
ancestor  of  the  Viola  d& 
SFAU.A,  on  account  of  Its 
"'    '  dimensions.     But     when     we 

consider  that  pitch  baa  ascended  from  the 
depths,  inferwice  would  suggest  that  the  earliest 
mudcal  instru- 
ments were  k)w 
jdtched,  and,  con- 
line  of  deduction, 

k  that  the  correct 
position  of  the 
violoncelki  hi  the 
violin  family  Is 
that  of  Its  real 
foimder.  Already 
in  the  13th  cen- 
tury we  find  ex- 
amples of  an  ad- 
vanced type  of 
vlotoneello.  One 
of  these  is  shown 
in   a  bas-relief  of 

P.O.  2-A  very  e«-ly  Contrdto  ^^^J^'^f.  P^^' 
Viol  (from  MS.  ia  B.  M.  served  In  the 
Uort.  2S04,  [  3,  b).  Museum     at     Co- 

a  n^m"  Bi^e  of  ufl^™^  '°^*''  ""*  '**  '""" 
'•irv     The  figure  forms  one  of  BoddLmen^nsare 
.?^^1.?S",.7?_  "'"l*'  'dentical  with  Ftg. 


■ui.atriDge[l 


fiaur.  ^ 

■"  ■  '"lliS,'lSS''s  2.  which  is  taken 
The  two  from  a  MS.  illu- 
^|Pj^^1^  mhiated  'Latin 
._._.,.  of  belle  with  two  Bible,'  that  be- 
h»mmers.«nd  another  blowiog  loMed  to  the 
a  horn.  On  the  nsht  of  the  _,^  ,  ,„,  ,, 
above  figure,  in  lb*  oppqaita  Church  of  St.  Mary 
ODrnar,  a  man  ia  playios  ■  harp  in  the  eastern 
of  the  triganoD  pattern.  suburbs  of  Woims. 

From  a  nearly  effaced  note  on  the  first  page  of 
this  Bible,  which  Is  now  in  tbe  British  Museum 
(Harl.  2804,  f  3,  b),  it  seems  to  have  been 
CTecuted  in  1148.  In  the  following  oentury 
we  get  a  distinct  Indication  of  a  bass  Instrn- 
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ment  of  the  Violoncello  kind  with  two  strings, 
in  the  TradtUus  de  Musica,  written  by  Jerome 
of  Moravia,  and  dedicated  to  Gregory  X.  in 
1274,  and  now  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale 
in  Paris.     He  calla  it  a  rvhebey  and  states  that 

it  was  tuned  thus:  @  gj-^-^.  but  unfor- 
tunately he  gives  no  representation  of  the  form 
of  this  rubebe.  These  were  tentative  efforts  at 
fixing  a  definite  shape  of  viol  that  preceded  the 
15th  century,  efforts  tliat  seemed  to  confine 
themselves  more  especially  to  Qennany.  Then 
in  the  15th  century  there  is  an  indication  of  a 
change  of  locality  for  this  development.  On 
the  first  page  of  'The  First  Book  of  Songs'  by 
Aurelius  Augurellius  Arimensis  (Verona,  1401), 
there  is  a  representation  of  a  viol  of  an  advanced 
type  having  a  bridge,  five  strings,  and  two  bour- 
dons. (It  is  reproduced  at  vol.  iv.  p.  626,  Fig. 
2.)  In  form,  this  viol  is  quite  equal  to  anything 
Hans  Judenkiinig  shows  in  his  Ein  SchOne 
KHruUiche  Undenveisung,  published  in  Y^c^^c^ 
thirty  years  later.  That  such  an  excellent  type 
of  viol  should  suddenly  appear  in  Italy  is  a 
circumstance  that  raises  some  doubt  as  to  the 
original  nationality  of  the  viol.  The  question 
seems  to  be  one  that  can  only  be  answered  with 
the  speculative  theory  that  Joan  Keriino  was  a 
German,  who  settled  in  Brescia,  in  Lombardy, 
—  or  at  least  was  working  there,  —  in  1449,  and 
established  a  school  of  viol-making  on  the 
Gerznan  system.  This  theory  may  be  near  the 
truth,  for  Herr  von  Wasielewski  has  recently 
traced  Kerlino's  name  to  a  German  origin.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  form  of  this  Italian  viol  is  far  in  advance 
of  that  afforded  by  any  representation  of  a  viol 
to  be  found  in  Virdung's  Mwica  getutseht 
(Strasbuig,  1511)  or  in  the  works  of  his  imi- 
tators Luscinius,  and  Agrioola  (3f  imca  IntXra- 
menUdiSf  1528).  In  the  16th  century  —  the 
century  following  Kerlino's  period  of  activity 
in  Brescia  —  several  names  of  makers  appear 
upon  the  scene  in  Italy,  such  as  DardelU  of 
Mantua,  Linarolli  of  Venice,  and  Zanetti  in 
Brescia,  while  an  idea  of  the  advance  in  form 
made  by  these  luthiers  is  shown  in  Ganassi 
del  Fontago's  Regola  Rttbertinaf  published  in 
Venice  in  1543  (Fig.  3).  In  the  meantime 
Gaspard  Dulffoproucart,  or  Tieffenbrucker, 
the  Bavarian,  had  settled  in  Lyons  and  busied 
himself  with  making  excellent  viole  da  gamba, 
of  a  smaller  size  than  had  hitherto  been  in  vogue. 
Doubtless  he  was  influenced  in  this  by  the 
growing  demand  for  what  Rousseau  in  his 
Dictionnaire  de  Mu«ique  terms  Mes  instruments 
de  remplissage.'  For  the  viols  had  begun  to 
break  up  into  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  so  as  to 
answer  the  requirements  of  the  subtle  variations 
of  pitch  of  the  singing  voice.  Before  this  sort- 
ing into  sizes,  the  bass  viols  were  of  very  large 
dimensions  and  huge  awkward  construction, 
some  with  bridges,  some  without,  some  with  C- 


shaped  sound-holes  placed  high  up  in  the  upper 
bouts  and  an  accompanying  rose,  but  all  preserv- 
ing their  formidable  propor- 
tions so  as  to  modify,  if  not 
to  drown,  the  shrill  tones  of 
the  violin  which  had  already 
made  its  appearance.  These 
were  the  leading  types  of 
baas  instruments  contrib- 
uted by  Germany  to  the 
developmoit  of  the  violon- 
cello. It  remained  for  Italy, 
in  the  workshops  of  Andreas 
Amati,  to  transform  the 
viola  da  gamba  into  the 
form  of  the  violin  and  — 
apparently  —  to  create  the 
violoncello  as  we  know  it 
to-day.  It  was  in  1572 
that  Pope  Pius  V.  sent 
Charies  IX.,  Kingof  France, 
the  famous  set  of  thirty- 
eight  bow  instruments 
-.      a  (eight  of  this  number  were 

(After  Paul  Veronese.)  bass  instruments)  made  by 

Andreas  Amati  in  Cremona. 
On  the  backs  of  these  were  painted  the  arms  of 
France  and  other  devices,  and  the  motto '  Pietate 
et  Justitia.'  These  instruments  were  taken  from 
the  Chapel  at  Versailles  during  the  Revolution 
and  destroyed  by  the  mob,  on  Oct.  6  and  7, 
1790.  Two  violins  and  one  violoncello  of 
their  number  have  alone  been  preserved,  —  the 
latter  is  or  was  lately  the  property  of  John 
Bridges,  E^.  In  the  absence  of  any  authentic 
violoncellos  by  Gasparo  da  Salo,  to  Andreas 
Amati  must  necessarily  be  assigned  the  place 
of  earliest  maker  of  the  violoncello  and  most 
probably  its  inventor  as  we  know  it  to-day. 
In  any  event  the  demand  for  that  form  of 
instrument  evidently  spread  rapidly,  as  Gio. 
Paolo  Maggini  seems  to  have  made  no  gambas 
but  turned  his  attention  entirely  to  the  instru- 
ments of  the  violin  family  proper.  In  the 
opinion  of  Messrs.  W.  E.  Hill  ^  Sons  {Gia. 
Paolo  Maggini)  Maggini  came  nearer  to  gauging 
the  most  scientific  proportions  for  the  violon- 
cello than  any  other  early  maker.  Following 
Maggini,  Nicolas  Amati  advanced  matters  to  a 
certain  extent  in  his  experiments  in  thickness, 
but  he  left  the  early  dimensions  unaltered.  The 
length  of  the  violoncello  was  then  about  thirty- 
one  inches  (vufo  W.  E.  Hill  &  Sons,  Antonto 
Stradivari).  The  paramount  influence  of  the 
Church  in  musical  matters  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  these  dimensions.  The  violon- 
cello was  looked  upon  as  useful,  only,  to  re- 
inforce the  double-bass.  The  viola  da  gamba 
still  held  the  principal  place  in  the  hearts  of 
17th  century  virtuosi,  and  even  in  the  following 
century  M.  Hubert  le  Blanc,  in  his  Difense  de  la 
Basse  de  Viole  contre  lea  Entreprisea  du  Violon  et 
lea  Pretenaiona  du  VioUmcd  (Amsterdam,  1740), 
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shows  by  his  ingenious  arguments  that  the 
violoncello  was  still  looked  upon  with  disfavour 
by  a  large  class  of  players.  Even  Stradivarius 
did  not  occupy  himself  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  violoncello  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  711a),  but  adopted 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  i.e.  a  length  of  about 
30  to  311  inches.  'Francesco  Rugger  detto 
il  Per'  also  modelled  his  violoncellos  on  a  large 
scale,  though  he  appears  to  have  seen  his  error, 
floid  reduced  his  dimensions  before  1700.  This 
^eas  due  to  the  fact  that  the  possibilities  of  the 
violoncello  as  a  solo  instrument  had  begun  to 
suggest  itself  to  performers.  As  early  as  1691, 
Domenico  Galli  of  Parma,  a  wood  carver  of 
great  repute,  constructed  a  sumptuous  violon- 
cello (vide  Count  Valdrighi,  Museo  Artietico 
Esiense)  which  he  presented  to  Francis  II.,  Duke 
of  Modena,  together  with  a  treatise  on  the 
violoncello  as  a  solo  instrument  entitled  Trot' 
tenimerUo  mueicdle  aopra  il  vioUmctUo  a  eoU), 
dated  Sept.  8,  1891.  In  the  following  century 
luthiens  had  to  make  further  improvements  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  such  players  as  Fran- 
ciscello  and  Vandini,  and  when  the  Frenchman 
Berteau  invented  the  thumb  movement  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  still  further 
modifications  suggested  themselves  to  makers 
whose  art  progressed  hand  in  hand  with  that 
of  the  players,  until  the  perfect  form  and 
dimensions  were  reached. 

Virdung,  Mueicagetutseht,  1511 ;  Hans  Juden- 
kUnig,.  Ain  SchOne  KunsUiche  Undenveinngf 
1623;  Agricola,  Mueica  InetrutnerUaliaf  1528; 
Hans  Gerle,  Mtuica  Teuaehf  1532;  Lusdnius, 
Musurgia  aeu  praxis  Mutieaef  1536;  Ganassi 
del  Font^go,  Regola  RvberHna,  1542;  Rousseau, 
TraiU  de  la  Vide,  1687;  Le  Blanc,  Difenee  de 
la  Basse  de  Vide,  1740;  Welcker  von  Gonters- 
hausen,  Neu  eroffnetes  Magasin,  Mttsikaliseher 
Tonwerkzeuge ;  Mace,  Musicks  Monument;  Petri, 
Afdeiiung  tut  praktischen  Musik,  p.  415;  Pa3me, 
Proceedings  of  the  Musical  AssodatUm,  'The 
Viola  da  Gamba,'  Biarch  8,  1889 ;  The  Quarterly 
Musical  Magatine  and  Review,  London,  1824, 
Noe.  23,  24;  La  Tniella,  Almanaoco  Modenese 
per  V  Anno,  1879,  pp.  33-35;  Larousse,  Die. 
UniversdU  du  XIX  siieU;  HiU,  AnUmio  Stradi- 
vari; Racster,  Chats  on  Vidonodlos;  Laurent 
Grillet,  Les  AncHres  du  Violon,  s.  h-a. 

VIOLONCELLO  (IL).  The  name  is  given 
to  an  organ  stop  of  8  ft.  pitch,  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  Pedal  oigan,  but  occasionally  in 
the  Great  also.  It  may  be  found  both  with 
open  and  closed  pipes.  There  is  always,  as  its 
name  implies,  some  attempt  to  give  the  string 
<iuality.  w.  p». 

VIOLONCELLO  PICCOLO.  A  violonceUo 
of  the  ordinary  pitch,  but  of  smaller  sise  and 
having  thinner  strings.  According  to  Quants 
{FUtenschule,  p.  212),  it  was  generally  used 
for  solo-playing,  the  ordinary  violoncello  being 
employed  for  concerted  music.  Similarly,  the 
Viola  da  Gamba  used  for  solo-playing  was  of 


smaller  size  than  the  six-stringed  'concert- 
bass/  Bach  introduces  the  Violoncello  piccolo 
in  the  cantatas  'Jesu  mm  sei  gepreiset,'  and 
'  Ich  geh '  imd  suche  mit  Verlangen.'  The  parts 
have  the  usual  violoncello  compass.  The  well- 
known  obbligato  part  to  *  Mein  glaubiges  Herze' 
is  entitled  'Violoncello  Piccolo,'  though  it  is 
probable  from  its  construction  that  it  was  orig- 
inally writ^  for  the  Viola  da  Gamba.  (See 
Viola  Pomposa.)  b.  j.  p. 

VIOLONCELLO-PLAYING.  Though  the 
manufacture  of  the  Bass  Violin  or  ViolonceUo 
followed  closely  on  the  invention  of  the  Tenor 
and  Treble  Violins,  nearly  a  century  elapsed  be> 
fore  the  ViolonceUo  took  its  proper  rank  in  the 
family  o^  stringed  instruments.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  six-stringed  Viola  da  gamba, 
the  established  chamber  and  orchestral  bass  of 
the  17th  century,  was  a  very  popular  instru- 
ment, and  more  easily  handled  than  the  Violon- 
cello, though  inferior  to  it  in  power  and  quality 
of  tone.  [See  Gamba.]  The  larger  and  more 
thickly  strung  ViolonceUo  was  at  fixst  employed 
to  strengthen  the  bass  part  in  vocal  music, 
particularly  in  the  music  of  the  church.  It 
was  in  Italy  that  the  instrument  first  took  a 
higher  position.  The  stepping-stone  appears 
to  have  been  the  continuous  basses  which  formed 
the  usual  accompaniment  to  solos  for  the  Violin. 
The  ringing  tones  of  the  VioUn  demanded  a 
more  powerful  accompaniment  than  the  Viola 
da  gamba  could  give;  and  with  many  Violin 
solos  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  we  find 
bass  parts  of  some  difficulty,  which  were  played 
on  the  ViolonceUo  by  accompanists  who  made 
this  department  of  music  a  special  study. 
CoreUi  is  said  to  have  had  a  Violoncello  accom- 
paniment to  his  solo  perfoimances,  though  his 
basso  oontinuo  is  obviously  written  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  Viola  da  gamba;  but  it  is  not 
untU  after  the  death  of  CorelU  that  we  hear 
of  the  first  solo  violoncello  player.  This  was 
one  FrancisceUo  (1713-40),  of  whom  little  is 
known  except  that  he  played  solos  in  the  prin- 
cipal European  capitals.  The  name  of  Vandini 
has  also  come  down  to  us  as  the  violonceUo 
accompanist  of  the  solos  of  Tartini.  These 
two  players  rank  as  the  fathers  of  the  Violon- 
ceUo, and  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  from 
its  association  with  the  Violin  as  a  bass  that 
the  ViolonceUo  itself  became  a  model  instru- 
ment, and  that  the  methods  of  violin-playing 
came  to  be  applied  to  it. 

Among  the  earUest  compositions  for  the 
ViolonceUo  may  be  mentioned  the  sonatas  of 
Antoniotti  of  Milan,  an  Amsterdam  edition  of 
which  is  dated  1736,  and  of  Lanzetti,  violon- 
celUst  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  (1730-50). 
According  to  M.  Vidal^  we  trace  in  these 
masters  the  first  decided  recognition  of  the 
capacities  of  the  instrument.  The  left  hand 
stops  an  octave  and  a  half  (upper  E)  on  the 

>  Lm  Inslrummit  d  Arehtt,  torn.  L  ik.  327. 
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first  string,  necessitating  the  use  of  the  thumb, 
which  is  the  special  characteristic  of  the  higher 
positions  of  the  Vioioncello.  Canavaaso  and 
Ferrari,  two  other  Italian  players,  appeared  in 
Paris  between  1750  and  1760.  There  already 
lived  in  Paris  a  t^yer  whose  name  stands  by 
tradition  at  the  head  of  the  French  school. 
This  was  the  famous  Berteau,  who  died  in 
1756.  None  of  Berteau's  compoaitiomi  are 
known  to  exist,  except  a  well4cnown  study 
printed  in  Duport's  Eaaai  and  a  sonata  in 
Breval's  Mithode;  but  he  is  always  recognised 
as  the  first  of  the  French  school  of  violoncello- 
playeis.  Cupis,  Tilli^re,  the  two  Jansons,  and 
the  elder  Duport  were  among  his  pupils. 
Among  the  classical  composers,  Handel  and 
Bach  first  employed  the  instrument  in  its  wider 
range;  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
famous  six  solos  of  the  latter,  while  well-known 
JTiBtancea  of  its  use  by  the  former  are  the 
obbligato  parts  to  'O  Liberty '  ('Judas'),  'What 
passion  cannot  music  raise'  ('St.  Cecilia's  Day') 
and '  But  O I  sad  virgin '  ('  L  'Allegro').  Pepusch's 
'Alexis'  was  for  long  a  favourite.  With  the 
creation  of  the  stringed  quartet  the  Violon- 
cello gained  the  greater  prominence  which  is 
exemplified  in  the  chamber  music  of  Haydn 
and  Boccherini.  The  latter  master  was  himself 
a  soloist  of  considerable  ability;  he  played  at 
the  Concert  Spirituel  in  Paris  in  1768.  Gluck 
is  said  to  have  been  a  violoncellist,  but  no 
predilection  for  the  instrument  appears  in  his 
works. 

The  true  method  of  violoncello-playing  was 
first  worked  out  by  the  younger  Duport,  and 
laid  down  in  his  famous  Essai  star  le  DaigU  du 
ViolonceUe,  et  tier  la  Conduite  de  Varchet. 
Duport,  who  was  bom  in  1749,  made  his 
ddbut  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in  the  same  year 
in  which  Boccherini  performed  (1768);  the 
Eaaai  was  published  some  years  later.  Before 
Duport  much  confusion  had  existed  in  fingering 
and  bowing  the  instrument;  many  players,  it 
appears,  endeavoured  to  get  over  the  difficulties 
of  the  scales  by  fingering  the  Violoncello  like 
the  Violin,  i.e.  stopping  whole  tones  with 
successive  fingers,  thus  throwing  the  hand  into 
a  false  position,  and  losing  that  aplomb  which 
is  indispensaUe  alike  to  certainty  of  fingering 
and  solidity  of  tone.  Duport,  recurring  to  the 
practice  of  the  old  Viola  da  gamba  players,  laid 
down  the  principle  that  the  true  fingering  was 
by  semitones,  only  the  first  and  second  fingers 
being  as  a  rule  allowed  to  stretch  a  whole  tone 
where  necessary ;  and  he  overcame  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  scales  by  dividing  the  posi- 
tions into  four  so-called  'Fractions,'  and  by 
adopting  a  methodical  system  of  shifting,  the 
violin  fingering  being  only  retained  in  the 
higher  'thtimb'  positions,  where  the  fingering 
Ls  similar  to  the  first  position  of  the  Violin, 
the  thimib  acting  as  a  movable  nut.  The 
Eaaai  of  Duport  formed  an  epoch  in  violoncello- 


playing.  Among  his  pupils  was  Frederick 
WiUiam,  King  of  Prussia,  to  whom  Mosari 
dedicated  the  three  famous  quartets  in  F  major, 
Bt?  major,  and  D  major,  in  which  the  Violon- 
cello occupies  so  prominent  a  place;  while 
Beethoven's  first  two  Violoncello  sonatas  (op.  5) 
were  dedicated  to  Duport  himself.  The  com- 
pliment of  Voltaire  to  Duport,  who  visited  him 
when  at  Geneva  on  a  musical  tour,  aptly 
illustrates  the  change  which  was  taking  place 
in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument.  '  Monsieur,' 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  'vous  me  f sites 
croire  aux  miracles:  vous  saves  faire  d'un  bceuf 
un  roesignol  1 '  In  Germany  Bemhard  Rombebq 
andSriASTNY,  contemporariesof  Duport,  worked 
upon  his  method,  while  Levasseur,  Ttamare, 
Norblin,  Platel,  Baudiot  and  others  represented 
the  school  in  France.  The  Italians  were  slower 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Violoncello,  and  Buroey 
in  his  Tour  remarks  that  the  Italian  players 
retained  the  underhand  grasp  of  the  bow  while 
elsewhere  the  overhand  grasp,  founded  on  that 
of  the  violin,  was  generally  adopted.  Since 
the  time  of  Duport,  the  tendency  of  players 
and  composers  has  been  to  make  the  Violoncello 
more  and  more  a  bass  Violin,  i.e.  to  assimilate 
its  treatment  more  and  more  closely  to  that  of 
the  treUe  instrument.  The  most  accomplished 
players  even  periormed  (an  octave  lower  In 
pitch)  on  it  solo  violin  pieces  of  great  difficulty, 
the  'Trillo  del  diavolo'  and  'Camaval  de  Venlse' 
not  excepted.  Merk,  Franchomme,  Kummer, 
and  Dotsauer  ranked  among  the  best  bravura 
players  of  their  times,  but  the  greatest  master 
of  all  the  effects  producible  on  the  Violoncello 
was  undoubtedly  A.  F.  Servaib  (died  1866), 
under  whose  large  and  vigorous  hand,  says  a 
critic,  the  Violoncello  vibrated  with  the  facility 
of  a  kit :  the  staccato  in  single  notes,  in  thirds, 
in  octaves,  all  over  the  finger-board,  even  to 
the  most  acute  tones,  came  out  with  irreproach- 
able purity;  there  was  never  a  hesitation  or 
a  doubtful  note.  He  was  an  innovator  in 
every  sense  of  the  word;  never,  before  him, 
had  the  Violoncello  yielded  such  effects.  His 
compositions  will  remain  as  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  monuments  of  the  instrumental  art 
of  his  time.^  Servais  may  w^  be  called  the 
Paganini  of  the  Violoncello.  The  English 
players  who  have  left  the  greatest  name  are 
Crosdill  and  Lindlet.  Among  later  players 
the  name  of  Alfredo  Piattt  should  be  men- 
tioned as  a  master  in  all  styles,  equally  admir- 
able in  the  severest  classical  music  and  in 
brilliant  technical  effects.  Grutzmacher, 
Davidoff,  the  Hausmanns,  Edward  Howell, 
JxTLiuB  Klengel,  and  Jean  Gbrardy,  must 
also  be  named. 

At  present,  players  use  thinner  strings  than 
formerly ;  and  the  use  of  the  thumb  positions 
is  more  restricted,  the  rule  being  to  employ 
ordinary  stopping  wherever  practicable.     The 
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objection  to  the  thuzab  positions  is  that  the 
quasi  open  notes,  being  stopped  sideways,  are 
neoeanmiy  weak  and  unequal.  For  solo  per- 
fonnance  the  tenor  register  of  the  Violoncello, 
i.e.  the  first  and  second  strings,  each  employed 
in  its  lowest  octave,  is  the  best  portion  of  the 
instrument;  the  ponderous  notes  of  the  lowest 
string  are  exceedingly  effective  in  legato  and 
tenuto  paasages.  The  Violoncello  affords  less 
scope  than  the  Violin  for  displaying  skill  in 
bowing,  the  bow  being  shorter  than  that  of  the 
Violin,  though  the  instrument  itself  is  very 
much  larger;  while  the  bowing  is  to  some 
extent  reversed,  because  in  the  Violin  the  bow 
points  in  the  downward  direction  of  the  scales, 
i.e.  towards  the  lowest  string,  while  in  the 
Violoncello,  which  is  held  in  a  reversed  posi- 
tion, the  bow  points  in  the  upward  direction, 
towards  the  highest  string.  The  rule  of  the 
€>ld  Viola  da  gamba  players,  however  —  to  bow 
strictly  the  reverse  way  to  the  Violin,  i,e.  to 
oonunenoe  the  bar  with  an  up-bow  —  is  not 
applicable  to  the  Violoncello. 

The  principal  Methods  for  the  Violoncello 
are  those  by  B.  Romberg,  Kummer,  Dotsauer, 
Lee,  and  Piatti.  The  Studies  of  Stiastny, 
Grutzmacher,  and  Lee,  are  usually  recom- 
mended. Perhaps  the  best  known  among 
special  writers  for  the  instrument  is  Qolter- 
MAjrSf  who  wrote  many  sonatas  and  concertos 
with  alternative  orchestral  or  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment, as  well  as  a  very  large  number  of 
lighter  solos.  Many  of  his  works  possess  con- 
siderable musical  as  well  as  technical  interest. 
Besides  Qoltermann,  there  may  be  mentioned 
PopPEB,  a  living  violoncellist  of  good  repute, 
DiTNKLEB,  and  Piatti,  the  last  of  whom, 
besides  being  the  author  of  several  original  com- 
positions, rendered  good  service  to  the  musical 
worid  by  his  admirable  editions,  with  piano- 
forte accompaniments,  of  the  Sonatas  of  Mar- 
oello  and  Boccherini.  The  principal  classical 
oompoeitioiis  for  the  Violoncello  and  Piano  are 
Beethoven's  five  sonatas,  Hummel's  Sonata, 
Stemdale  Bennett's  Sonata,  Schumann's  Con- 
certo and  'Stucke  im  Volkston,'  Molique's 
Concerto,  op.  45,  Brahms's  two  sonatas  and 
the  double  concerto,  op.  102.  Mendelssohn's 
works  aboimd  in  melodious  and  effective  solos  for 
the  instrument  (Italian  and  Scotch  S3rmphonies, 
Meeresstille  Overture,  etc.),  and  in  addition  his 
Sonatas  in  Bt^  and  D,  and  his  Air  with  varia- 
tions in  D,  all  with  piano,  are  among  the  finest 
^rorks  in  the  repertory  of  the  violoncellist. 
Some  effective  duets  for  two  Violoncellos  have 
been  written  by  Dotzauer,  Gross,  Kummer,  Lee, 
Viotti,  and  Offenbach.  The  Violin  and  Violon- 
cello  concertante  duets  of  the  Bohrers,  the 
Rombergs,  and  Leonard  and  Servais,  are 
brilliant  works,  suitable  for  advanced  per- 
formers: the  leas  ambitious  duets  for  Violin 
and  Violoncello  by  Hoffmeister,  Hoffmann,  and 
Keicha  should  abo  be  mentioned.     [Popper's 


'Requiem'  for  four  violoncelloe  is  a  suooessful 
tour  deforce.]  b.  j.  p. 

VIOLONE  (L).  See  Double  Bass,  (fi.)  An 
oigan  stop  of  16-ft.  pitch,  with  open  pipes  of 
smaller  scale  than  those  of  the  Open  Diapason. 
Generally  in  the  Pedal  oigan.  w.  ps. 

VIOTTI,  Jban  Baptists  (Giovanni  Bat- 
tista),  founder  of  the  modem  school  of  violin- 
playing,  bom  at  Fontanetto,  near  Orescentino, 
in  the  Canton  of  Piedmont,  on  May  23,  1753. 
The  baptismal  certificate  states  that  he  was  the 
'legitimate  son  of  Antonio  Viotti  and  his  wife 
Maria  Magdalena,  Milano,'  and  that  he  was 
baptised  by  Johannes  Domenico  Roseno,  on 
June  25,  1753.  Alphonso  Barberb,  a  lawyer, 
was  the  godfather,  and  Antonia  Maria,  his  wife, 
godmother.  Viotti's  father,  sa3rB  F^tis,  was  a 
blacksmith,  who  played  the  hom  and  taught 
his  son  the  elements  of  music.  In  Viotti's 
autograph  MS.  summary  of  his  life,  entitled 
Pricia  de  la  Vie  de  J.  B.  Viotti,  depute  aon 
entr4e  dans  le  monde  fuequ'au  6  maare,  1789  (a 
kind  of  apologia  pro  vitA  euA  written  at 
Schonfelds  for  the  information  of  the  British 
Consul  at  Teneriffe  after  his  banishment  from 
England  in  1798,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  present  writer),  he  refers  to  Lombardy  as  the 
'home  of  his  birth.'  This. bears  out  the  state- 
ment of  Viotti's  biographers,  Miel,  F^tis,  and 
others,  that  he  showed  his  aptitude  for  music  at 
an  early  age,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  years  took 
pleasure  in  playing  on  a  small  violin  that  had 
been  purchased  for  him  at  a  fair  held  at  Ores- 
centino. When  he  was  eleven  years  old,  a 
roving  lute-player  named  Giovannlni,  who  was 
a  good  all-round  musician,  establbhed  himself 
at  Fontanetto,  and  from  him  the  boy  received 
instruction.  Unfortunately,  this  Giovannini 
was  called  away  at  the  end  of  a  year's  residence 
in  Fontanetto,  to  take  up  a  professorship  at  the 
Ivr^  Academy  of  Music.  In  the  MS.  auto- 
biography (to  which  we  shall  have  frequent 
recourse  for  the  purposes  of  this  article)  Viotti 
makes  no  mention  of  any  of  his  masters,  but 
he  confirms  the  statement  that  in  1766  he  went 
to  Turin  for  his  studies  and  lodged  at  the  house 
of  the  Prince  of  Cistema.  This  happy  aid  to  the 
development  of  Viotti's  talent  was  really  brought 
about  by  Francisco  Rora,  Bishop  of  Strambo, 
who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Turin.  The 
story  goes  that  a  flautist  named  Jean  Pavia 
introduced  the  talented  child  to  this  patron, 
who  took  such  a  fancy  to  him  that  he  gave  him 
an  introduction  to  the  Marquis  de  Vogliera  in 
Turin,  who  was  seeking  a  compagyion  d'Uude  for 
his  son  Alphonso  del  Pozso,  Prince  of  Cistema, 
then  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  seems  that 
Viotti's  youth  went  so  much  against  him  with 
the  Prince  when  they  met,  that  it  was  at  first 
decided  that  the  lad  should  return  from  whence 
he  came.  Fortunately  ColognetU,  a  distin- 
guished musician  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  chanced 
to  hear  Viotti  play  a  sonata  of  Besossi's  at  sight 
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in  a  maimer  wortiiy  of  a  profeflsor.  He  compli- 
mented the  lad,  who  replied  simply  that  it  was 
a  small  thing  to  do.  This  remark  induced  the 
Prince  to  set  a  difficult  sonata  by  Ferrari  before 
the  intrepid  young  violinist,  who  executed  it 
with  such  skill  that  ColognetU  was  charmed, 
and  persuaded  the  Prince  to  reconsider  his  un- 
favourable decision.  He  lodged  Viotti  in  his 
palace,  sent  him  to  study  with  Pugnani,  who 
was  then  in  his  prime,  and,  according  to  Viotti's 
o;pvn  statement,  paid  for  'an  education  that 
cost  twenty  thousand  francs  before  it  was  com- 
pleted.' No  one  knows  who  taught  Viotti 
composition,  but  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  whether 
with  or  without  theoretical  knowledge,  he  wrote 
his  first  concerto  for  the  violin;  the  one  in  A 
minor,  now  published  as  No.  3.  As  soon  as 
Viotti  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  heard 
in  public  Pugnani  showed  his  affection  for  his 
pupil  by  taking  him  on  tour  with  him.  In 
his  Autobiography  Viotti  himself  makes  no 
mention  of  his  master  being  with  him  on  this 
early  tour.  According  to  his  own  accoimt 
the  first  place  he  visited  was  Geneva,  in  1780. 
'The  encouragement  I  received,'  says  he, 
'made  me  resolve  to  pursue  my  route.  Already 
a  little  celebrity  had  preceded  me  at  Berne; 
I  did  not  retard  my  arrival  there.  I  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  kindness  that  I  could  desire, 
and  the  love  of  voyaging  grew  more  and  more 
upon  me.'  It  is  of  the  period  of  this  Geneva 
visit  that  most  biographers  recount  the  doubt- 
ful anecdote  of  Voltaire  and  Viotti.  It 
seems  that  Voltaire,  on  hearing  Viotti  and 
Pugnani  play  together,  was  so  struck  with  the 
contrast  the  elegant  young  man  made  standing 
by  his  grotesque-looking  master  (Pugnani  had 
a  huge  nose,  and  was  of  an  ungainly  habit), 
that  he  purposely  mistook  the  pupil  for  the 
teacher  and  addressed  all  his  eulogies  to  the 
former,  calling  him  'c^l^bre  Pugnani.'  From 
Switzeriand  Viotti  states  that  he  went  to  Dres- 
den, where  he  was  presented  to  the  Elector,  and 
thence  to  Berlin.  Frederick  the  Great  honoured 
Viotti  with  a  hearing,  and  himself  frequently 
played  in  concerted  music  with  the  violinist. 
In  the  same  year  (1780)  Viotti  left  Ciermany 
and  arrived  at  Warsaw,  loaded  with  letters  of 
introduction,  and  from  l^ence  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  the  Prince  Potemkin  presented  him  to 
the  Empress  Catherine.  About  1781  Viotti 
states  that  he  left  Russia,  and  after  again 
visiting  some  of  the  northern  cities,  where 
he  had  been  successful,  he  finally  arrived  in 
Paris,  where  he  intended  to  pass  a  few  months 
to  allow  himself  to  be  heard  in  that  great  city. 
'I  delayed  my  departure  from  month  to 
month,  and  year  to  year,  and  remained 
ten  years.'  He  was  first  heard  in  Paris  at 
a  small  private  concert,  and  those  who  were 
present  placed  his  playing  above  anything  they 
had  previously  heard.  It  was  on  the  15th 
of  March   1782  that  Viotti  made  his  public 


d6but  in  the  French  capital  at  one  of  the 
Concerts  Spirituels.  'A  true  execution,  a 
precise  finish,  and  an  admirable  quality  of  tone 
in  the  Adagio,  have  placed  this  artist  amon^t 
the  greatest  masters,'  sas^s  the  writer  of  the 
Mimmres  eecreU  jnur  tervir  d  VHistoire  de  la 
Ripublique,  under  the  date  March  13,  1782. 
On  March  24  the  same  authority  announces 
that  'Viotti  in  a  concerto  on  Sunday  sustained 
the  high  reputation  he  had  previously  acquired 
in  France.'  According  to  an  anecdote  quoted 
in  Ginguend's  Notice  star  Piceini  (Paris,  1800, 
p.  144),  Viotti  was  at  one  time  leader  of  Prince 
Gu^men^'s  band,  and  later  1st  violin  in  the 
band  of  the  Prince  de  Soubise.  On  April  29, 
1783,  Viotti  had  a  benefit  concert  at  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Mile.  Buret  and  Mons.  Legros. 
Madame  Mara  was  announced  to  sing,  but  it  is 
said  that  being  jealous  of  the  success  Viotti  had 
previously  gained  at  her  own  benefit,  she  refused 
to  appear  at  the  last  moment.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1783)  Viotti's  reputation  as  the 
greatest  violinist  of  his  day  in  France  was 
finnly  established.  .  The  Mercure  de  Francs 
became  entirely  convinced  of  the  value  of  the 
artist,  and  records  with  xmstinting  praise  how 
Viotti  was  received  'with  triumphs  of  delight.' 
Yet  the  highest  fee  he  received  was  100  francs 
per  concert,  a  sum  that  appears  still  more 
ridiculously  small  when  contrasted  with  the 
15,000  francs  that  Paganini  was  paid  for  each 
appearance  but  twenty  years  or  so  later. 
Curiously  enough,  Viotti,  in  the  midst  of 
adulation  and  success,  suddenly  ceased  to 
appear  at  the  Concert  Spirituel.  The  precise 
reasons  that  decided  Viotti  to  take  this  step 
have  never  been  really  discovered.  A.  M. 
Eymar  (author  of  Anecdotes  swr  Viotti),  who 
was  his  contemporary,  and  witnessed  his 
triumphs,  says  that  Viotti  disdained  public 
applause  on  account  of  its  indiscriminate 
character.  He  refused  the  solicitations  of 
people  who  moved  in  the  highest  society,  and 
who  wished  to  hear  him,  because  he  found  so 
few  among  them  who  could  see  anything  deeper 
than  an  artist's  superficial  qualities.  Miel 
{Bio.  Michaud)  says  that  Viotti's  retirement 
was  caused  by  the  appearance  of  an  inferior 
violinist  who  was  applauded  while  Viotti  was 
neglected.  But  this  seems  a  doubtful  solution 
of  the  mystery,  as  M.  Pougin,  after  diligent 
research,  has  failed  to  fiind  any  account  of  this 
supposed  rival.  It  was  in  1784  that  Marie 
Antoinette  requested  Viotti  to  play  to  her, 
'and  when  I  had  determined,'  says  Viotti,  'to 
play  no  longer  in  public,  and  consecrate  mys^ 
entirely  to  the  service  of  this  Sovereign,  she  in 
recompense  obtained  for  me,  during  the  time 
that  Mons.  de  Calonne  was  Minister,  a  pension 
of  150  pounds  sterling,  though  I  had  given  up 
playing  for  some  time.'  This  consecration  of 
his  service  to  the  Queen  may  perhaps  explain 
Viotti's  true  motive  in  relinquishing  his  public 
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appearances;  in  any  case,  it  is  certain  that 
Viotti  was  very  proud  of  his  own  talents,  and 
much  sickened  by  the  artistic  and  social 
superficiality  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
But,  for  those  who  understood  and  loved  true 
art,  he  was  ever  ready  to  play.  When  he 
was  living  with  his  great  friend  Cherubini,  in 
1785,  at  No.  8  Rue  de  la  Michodi^re,  all  the 
musicians  and  violinists  in  Paris  went  to  the 
musical  auditions  which  were  held  at  his  house 
entirely  on  their  behalf.  In  1787  Viotti's 
'Sjrmphonies  Concertantes'  for  two  violins 
were  perfonned  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  by 
his  friends,  Guerillot  and  Imbault,  amidst 
great  enthusiasm,  and  on  Dec.  24  of  the  same 
year,  his  Concerto  for  piano  was  played  at 
these  concerts  by  Mile.  Davion. 

Although  Viotti  gave  up  his  concert  appear- 
ances, his  name  was  ever  before  the  public  as 
an  active  factor,  in  the  world  of  music.     In  1788 
he  was  induced  to  join  the  Gascon,  Leonard,  — 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette's  skilful  hairdresser, 
whose  real  name  was  Autier  —  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Th^tre  de  Monsieur,  patronised  by 
Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Pn>vence,  the  King's 
brother.     It  was  then  ten  years  since  Italian 
Opera  had  been  heard  in  Paris.     Viotti  with  his 
high  art  ideals  immediately  conceived  the  plan 
of  organising  a  superlative  company  of  artists. 
Many  celebrated  names  figured  on  the  Opera 
prognunmes,  and  the  venture  might  have  proved 
a  success  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Revolution. 
'Having  placed  almost  all  I  possessed  in  an 
enterprise  for  an  Italian  Theatre,'  says  Viotti, 
'what  terrible  fears  assailed  me  at  the  approach 
of  the  terrible  flood ;  what  cares  I  had,  and  what 
arrangements  I  had  to  enter  into  before  I  could 
pull  myself  out  of  the  difficulty.'    Yet  in  spite 
of  the  ominous  atmosphere  aiound  him  Viotti 
refused  to  emigrate  as  others  were  doing,  because 
he  considered  that  'A  man  should  die  at  his 
post;   for  good  sense  always  taught  me  that  if 
honest  men  quitted  their  posts,  the  wicked  gained 
an  immense  triimiph.'     He  donned   the  uni- 
form  of   the   National   Guard,    and   followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Th^tre  de  Monsieur,  until 
1791,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  Rue  Feydeau. 
At  last,  on  the  eve  of  the  arrest  of  the  iCing 
and  Queen,  Viotti  left  Paris,  and  arrived  in 
London   on   July    21    or   22,    1792.     A    year 
later,   in  July   1793,   he  revisited   his  native 
country  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  so  as  to 
put  in  order  his  own  affairs  and  those  of  his 
brothers,   who   were  still   children,   and   then 
turned  his  face  towards  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Flanders,  arriving  in  London  once  more  at 
the  end  of  December,  firmly  resolved  never  to 
leave  it  again.     The  decision  against  playing  in 
public,  to  which  Viotti  had  previously  adhered 
so  strictly,  was  broken  in  London.     He  was 
heard  at  nearly  all  Salomon's  concerts  in  1794 
and  in  1795,  and  began  to  take  part  in  the 
direction  of  the  Icing's  Theatre,  where  Italian 
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Opera  was  being  played;   in  addition,  he  came 
under  the  most  beneficial  influence  that  ever 
affected    his    life,    the    sincere    friendship    of 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  Chinnery.     On   the  retirement 
of  Cramer,  Viotti  succeeded  him  as  leader  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  and  life  for  a  few  years 
flowed  peacefully  and  evenly  with  the  great 
violinist  until  1798,  when  the  King's  officers 
informed  him  one  evening,  as  he  sat  with  his 
cherished  friends,  that  he  must  at  once  leave 
England.     He    had    fallen    under    suspicion 
of  being  in  league  with  some  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary leaders  in  Paris.     He  was  accused 
of   encouraging   hostile   schemes   against   the 
Directory,    and    was    even    publicly    charged 
with  using  'heinous  and  sanguinary  expressions 
against  the  King.'     No  accusation  could  have 
been  more  ill-founded  or  unjust.    The  general 
trend  of  Viotti's  life  and  habits  gave  the  most 
imequivocal  contradiction  to  his  accusers.     In 
reality  the  suspicions  of  his  enemies  rested  on 
some  letters  Viotti  had  written  to  France  'in 
innocence,  and  freedom  from  any  thought  of 
harm.'     He  was  compelled  to  leave  England 
and  remain  in  obscurity  at  a  small  place  near 
Hamburg,  named  SchSnfeldz,  for  nearly  three 
years.     During  this  period  of  enforced  lone- 
liness  he  spent   much   time   in   composition, 
wrote  many  letters  to  Mrs.  Chinnery  and  her 
children,  many  of  which  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  writer,  and  composed  small  pianoforte 
pieces  for  her  daughter  Caroline  Chinnery.     One 
of  the  great  pleasures  he  had  while  in  exile  was 
in  teaching  the  young  violinist  Francois  Guil- 
laume  Pixis,  who  came  and  resided  near  him, 
entreating  him  to  complete  his  education.     At 
length,  in  1801,  Viotti  was  allowed  to  return 
to  England,  where  he  foimd  himself  once  again 
surrounded   by   friends.    There   is   a   certain 
amount  of  obscurity  enveloping  Viotti's  doings  at 
this  period.     He  seems  to  have  found  difficulty 
in  taking  up  his  former  position  as  an  artist, 
and  consequently,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Mrs.  Chinnery,  established  himself  as  a  wine- 
merchant,  a  business  in  which  he  lost  heavily. 
In  1802  Viotti  revisited  Paris,  and  allowed  hv) 
fellow-artists  there  to  hear  the  latest  duos  and 
trios  he  had  written  at  Schonfeldz.     Baillot, 
who  heard  him,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  generous 
admiration,  saying  expressively  that  he  had  un 
archet  de  ootoHf  dvrigi  pear  le  brcLS  de  HercuLe, 
Before  the  end  of  the  same  year  Viotti  was  back 
in  London  among  his  friends,  and  it  was  in 
the  following  year  (1803)  that  Mme.  Lebnm 
mentions   in    her   Mimoires   the   delight  she 
had  experienced  during  a  visit  to  Gilwell,  in 
hearing  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Chinnery  and  Viotti 
play.     It  was  at  this  time  that  she  painted  the 
celebrated  portrait  of  Viotti  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Greene  family,  who  are  descended  from 
Mrs.  Chinnery.     From  1803,  and  many  years 
following,     Viotti's     ever-increasing    financial 
difficulties,   in  which   his  wine  business  had 
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involved  him,  seem  to  have  drawn  him  farther 
and  farther  away  from  lus  pubUc  career.     In 

1813  he,  however,  began  to  identify  himself 
with  musical  enterprise  once  again.  He  was 
then  living  at  10  Charles  Street,  Mortimer 
Square  (vide  seven  letters  from  H.R.H.  Adol- 
phus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  to  Viotti, 
in  the  possession  of  the  present  writer),  and 
with  all  his  fine  instinct  for  the  greatest  aim 
in  art,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  formiv- 
tion  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which  gave 
its  first  concert  on  March  8,  1813.  Viotti  took 
a  modest  part  in  the  orchestra  (Salomon  was 
leader),  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from 
conducting  occasionally,  and  giving  a  quartet 
of  his  own  composition  at  one  of  the  concerts 
of  the  first  year.  Still,  his  love  of  travel  caused 
him  to  take  frequent  journeys  to  Paris.     In 

1814  he  paid  a  visit  there  which  was  so  hasty 
that  the  members  of  the  Conservatoire  never 
knew  he  was  in  the  city  \mtil  just  upon  the  eve 
of  his  departure,  yet,  in  spite  of  the  short  space 
of  time  left,  Viotti's  passionate  admirer,  Baillot, 
assembled  a  number  of  artists  to  hear  his  idol. 
Viotti  appeared  among  the  great  musicians  of 
the  day  '  like  a  father  among  his  children.'  At 
the  end  of  a  scene  of  great  enthusiasm  the 
climax  was  reached  when  Viotti  embraced  his 
close  friend  Cherubini  before  the  assemblage. 
Four  3'ears  later,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
doubtiesB  completely  ruined  by  his  unfortunate 
commercial  enterprise,  he  grew  anxious  to  rem- 
edy his  fortimes  in  Paris,  the  scene  of  his  fonner 
triumphs.  Again  he  was  the  recipient  of  a 
touching  artistic  reception  oiganised  by  Baillot, 
who  states  that  Viotti's  playing  reduced  many 
of  those  present  to  tears.  Aided  by  his  old 
patron  the  Comte  de  Provence,  who  had  mounted 
the  throne  of  France  as  Louis  XVIII.,  Viotti 
was  at  length  appointed  Director  of  the  Opera, 
but  misfortune  still  dogged  his  efforts.  A 
year  after  his  nomination,  the  Opera  house 
became  the  scene  of  the  assassination  of 
the  King's  nephew,  the  Due  de  Berry,  on 
Feb.  13,  1820,  and  in  consequence  closed  its 
doors  to  a  public  that  ever  after  shunned  the 
ill-starred  building.  Consequently,  Italian 
Opera  was  forced  to  find  a  new  home  at  the 
Th^tre  Favart,  and,  as  these  premises  proved 
unsatisfactory,  changed  its  quarters  again  to  the 
Th6Atre  Louvois.  All  these  changes  were  a 
most  serious  misfortune  to  the  manager,  whose 
financial  position,  according  to  a  letter  written 
by  Viotti  to  the  Baron  de  Fert^,  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  In  this  letter,  dated  Jan.  27, 1821, 
poor  Viotti  pleads  for  some  furniture  to  be  sent 
him  as  —  after  an  absence  of  twenty-nine  years 
—  he  finds  himself  without  household  effects,  and 
without  the  means  of  obtaining  any.  Viotti's 
connection  with  the  Opera  was  a  period  of  disen- 
chantment and  mortification.  All  Viotti's  great 
gifts  were  powerless  against  the  blows  of  adverse 
fate.    At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1822,  Viotti,  worn 


out  with  the  failure  of  his  theatrical  enterprises- 
returned  to  London.  His  health  began  to  fail 
seriously.  Year  by  year  he  grew  feebler,  until 
at  last  he  fell  into  a  decline  and  died  on  March 
3,  1824,  at  Mrs.  Caroline  Chinnery's  house, 
No.  5  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square,  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  (Vide  Viotti,  by 
Vander  Straeten,  in  Die  Musikf  Jime  1902.) 
A  great  deal  of  painstaking  research  has  failed 
to  elucidate  the  mystery  of  his  burial-plac^ 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  St.  Pancras 
cemetery.  In  Viotti's  will  (now  in  the  possession 
of  the  present  writer)  dated  Paris,  March  13, 
1822,  the  story  of  his  losses  is  pathetically 
unfolded.  In  it  he  states  that  he  dies  without 
fortune.  He  dedicates  his  last  wishes  to  his 
friends  Gustave  Qasslar,  living  at  17  Boulevard 
Poissonnidre;  and  Guillaume  Chinnery,  li\ang 
at  Havre,  and  in  default  of  him  to  George 
Robert  Chinnery.  He  cries  out  that  his  soul 
is  torn  to  pieces  in  the  agony  of  feeling  that  he 
dies  in  debt  to  Madame  Chinnery  nie  TreRJlian^ 
to  the  amount  of  twenty-four  thousand  francs, 
which  she  lent  him  to  assist  him  in  his  wine 
business.'  'If  I  die  before  I  can  pay  off  this 
debt,  I  pray  that  everything  I  have  in  the 
worid  may  be  sold  off,  realised,  and  sent  to 
Madame  Chinnery,  or  her  heirs,  praying  only 
that  they  shall  pay  to  my  brother,  Andrd  Viotti, 
the  sum  of  800  francs,  that  I  owe  him.'  He 
desired  that  his  friends  should  reserve  nothing 
for  his  burial;  'a  little  earth  will  suffice  for 
such  a  miserable  creature  as  myself.'  He 
mentions  two  manuscript  concertos  among  his 
belongings,  and  two  violins :  a '  Clots '  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Chinnery,  and  a  Stradivarius,  which 
he  considered  should  realise  a  large  sum.  Two 
gold  snuff-boxes,  and  a  gold  watch  —  all  of  which 
are  bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Chinnery  —  complete  his 
list  of  valuable  possessions.  An  interesting 
account  of  Viotti's  most  celebrated  instrument, 
a  superb  Stradivarius  (but  whether  the  one 
referred  to  in  his  will  we  do  not  know),  now  in 
the  possession  of  Messrs.  W.  E.  Hill  A  Sons, 
is  to  be  found  in  their  monumental  work  upon 
Stradivari. 

Physically  and  mentally,  nature  was  bountiful 
to  Viotti.  His  head  was  grand  and  powerful, 
his  face  —  though  lacking  in  perfect  r^ularity 
of  feature  —  was  expressive,  amiable,  and  radi- 
ant ;  his  figure  was  well-proportioned  and  grace- 
ful, his  manners  were  distinguished,  his  conver- 
sation uiimated  and  polished,  and  he  had  a  won- 
derful knack  of  telling  a  story  so  that  the  incident 
lived  again  in  the  telling.  In  spite  of  the 
decadent  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  at  the 
Court  of  France,  Viotti  never  lost  his  fresh 
kindliness,  or  frank  fearlessness  of  disposition. 

As  a  violinist,  Viotti  was  undoubtedly  not 
only  the  greatest  classical  player  of  his  day,  but 
the  founder  and  originator  of  the  modem  school 
of  classical  violin-playing.  Pugnani  instilled 
into  his  pupil  the  traditions  of  the  grand  Italian 
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School  founded  by  Corelli,  but,  outfdde  ot  bU 
teacbing,  the  classic  style  was  inbred  in  Vlotti. 
Heplayed  with  asimple  dignity  th&t  commanded 
instant  attention.  There  was  something  so 
grand,  so  inspiring,  in  his  playing,  says  Miel, 
that  even  the  cleverest  artists  shrank  iu  bis 
presence,  and  became  mediocre.  The  same 
nobility  reveals  itself  in  Viotti's  compositions, 
which,  if  they  lack  striking  originality,  are 
filled  with  the  dignity  of  fine  ideals;  in  them 
he  shows  bow  tborougbty  Tartini's  maxim; 
Ptr  ben  nunore,  biK>gna  btn  cajiiare,  appealed 
to  him.  Finally,  Viottl  was  one  of  the  first  to 
e  violin  concertos  that  drew  fully  upon 
s  of  the  accompanying  orchestra. 
The  following  were  among  his  pupils:  Rode, 
Pixis,  Alday,  Vacher,  Cartier,  Labarre,  Libon, 
Mori.  Pinto,  and  Roberrechta. 


VIRDUNG,  Seba.'^tian,  author  of  the  oldest 
work  describing  the  precuTBors  oF  modem 
IDUsIchI  Instruments.  It  is  entitled  Muiica 
grtutKhl  urui  auazgetogen  diireh  Sebasfianuin 
Vt'rrfung  PriefUra  von  Amberg  ttnd  cdUe  geaang 
oust  den  nalen  in  dit  labviaturtn  diier  b^Tianten 
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dfr  Orgdn :  der  LaMlen :  umf 
den  Fl6t«n  tram/tri^tn  su  Jomfn.  K-uTtdiA 
gtmacht  tu  sren  dem  hochvnrdigen  hoch  gebOT' 
nen  firtten  unnd  htrren  .*  harr  WShalmtn  Bit- 
chove  turn  Straitburg  aeynem  gnedigen  hrrrm. 
We  read  in  the  dedication  that  the  Bishop  in 
1610  bad  required  of  Virdung  that  he  should 
send  tohlmthe'GedicbtderDeutscbenMunica.' 
Virdung  replied  that  on  account  of  the  great 
cost  be  had  decided  to  postpone  printing  the 
great  work,  but  to  pacify  the  Bishop  and  his 
own  friend  Andreas  Sylvanus,  he  sends  this 
present  extract,  in  which  the  latter  sppears  as 
the  interiocutor.  The  place  ot  publication  is 
Basle;  the  date  1511.  The  work,  which  is 
written  in  dialogue,  begins  with  a  description 
ot  the  keyboard  instruments ;  then  follow  the 
others  in  use  at  the  lime.  He  describes  the 
keyboard,  the  organ  and  clavichord,  concluding 
with  the  tablature  of  those  instrumenta  and  of 
the  lute  and  flute.  The  woodcuts,  taken  hi 
their  order,  will  beet  brieSy  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  book.  The  clavlcordium  is  the  clavichord 
'gebunden,'  or  fretted,  as  is  obvious  from  the 
twisted  keys,  and  he  eTplains  this  peculiarity 
in  tlic  text.  It  shows  its  tnonochord  origin  by 
the  strings  being  ali  of  the  same  length.  The 
sound-board  Is  very  narrow.  The  virginal  is  an 
instrument  of  the  same  oblong  form,  but  has  a 
triangular  scale  of  stringing,  by  an  error  al  the 
engraver  turned  the  wrong  way  (an  error  re- 
peated by  AgriooU,  Lusdniusand  Dr.  Rbnbault). 
The  sound-board,  psaltery- wise,  covets  the  in- 
terior. The  compass  of  keyboeuxl  of  both  these 
inatrumenta  is  three  octaves  and  a  note  from 
the  bass  clef-note  /  to  ff"',  the  lowest  ft  being 
omitted;  but  Virdung  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
compass  bad  already,  in  1511,  been  extended  by 
repeating  the  lowest  octave,  that  is,  descending 
to  F  bdow  the  bass  clef.  The  clavicimbalum 
is  like  the  virginal,  but  with  different  compass 
(the  organ  short  octave),  apparently  from  Bl 
In  the  bass  clef  to  <{"';  but  the  B,  we  believe, 
sounded  Q.  (See  Short-Octave,  Spinet,  sod 
VmoiNAL.]  This  is  the  'clavicimbanum'  of 
Bagudino,  on  which  he  tells  us  tittle  Uary 
Tudor  played;  —  the  Italian  tpinrUa;  French 
etpinette.  The  clavlcilerium  is  figured  as  an 
upright  virginal,  with  the  same  keyboard;  but 
the  keyboards  of  all  these  Instruments  and 
the  organs  also  are  inverted  in  the  printing. 
Virdung  says  it  has  jacks  ('federkile')  like  a 
vicinal,  hut  cat-gut  strings.  It  was,  he  saj-s, 
newly  inventeil ;  he  had  only  seen  one.  This 
is  the  only  eariy  reference  we  have  anywhere 
met  with  to  the  clavicytherium.  Rimbault's 
eniiy  dates  for  it  in  his  History  of  Afuiic  and 
the  chronological  order  of  keyboard  instruments, 
are  aUke  without  foimdation  and  misleading; 
and  further  to  confuse  matters,  he  has  been 
deceived  by  a  blunder  In  Luscinlus,  the  Latin 
translator  (1536)  of  Virdung,  by  which  the 
horiiontal  clavicimbalum  appears  as  the  clavi- 
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citerium,  and  vice  veraa.  Count  Correr'B  in- 
teresting  upright  virginal,  or  spinetta,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  last  years  of  the  15th  century, 
shown  in  the  Loan  Collection  of  the  Inter- 
national Inventions  Exhibition,  1885,  and 
now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  has 
Viidimg's  oompaas,  but  adds  the  bass  E  and 
Fl,  which  we  assume  to  represent  C  and  D 
short  octave.  Virdung  appears  to  know  noth- 
ing about  the  harpsichord  or  later  clavicembalo, 
yet  there  is  a  fine  and  authentic  specimen  of 
this  two-unisons  instrument,  dated  1521,  of 
Roman  make,  in  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Virdung's  l3rra  is  the  hurdy  gurdy.  His  lute 
has  11  strings,  5  pairs  and  chanterelle,  6  notes; 
his  quintem,  or  treble  lute,  10  strings,  or  5 
notes.  The  Gross  Geigen  is  a  baas  viol  with 
the  bridge  omitted  by  the  draughtsman.  The 
Harffen  is  the  regular  mediaeval  David's  harp, 
such  as  John  Egan  was  still  making  in  Dublin 
as  a  revival  or  fancy  instrument  from  1803  to 
1839.  The  Psalterium  is  a  triangular  small 
harp  strung  across.  The  Hackbrett  shows  the 
common  dulcimer.  The  'Clein'  Geigen  is  a 
small  viol ;  the  Trumscheit,  or  Tromba  Marina, 
a  kind  of  bowed  monochord.  The  last-named 
instruments  being  without  frets  Virdung  regards 
as  useless.  The  wind  Instruments  follow: 
—  Schalmey,  Bombardt  (oboes),  Schwegel, 
Zwerchpfeiff  (German  flute),  Floten  (set  of 
flauti  dolci  or  recorders),  RusspfeifiF,  Ejrumhom, 
Hemsen  horn,  Zincken  (ancient  comets),  Plater- 
spil,  Krumhdmer  (set  of  Oomomes,  the  origin 
of  the  'Cremona'  in  the  modem  organ), 
Sackpfeiff  (bag-pipes),  Busaim  (trombone), 
Felttrumet  (cavalry  trumpet),  Clareta  (clarion), 
Thumer  horn  (a  kind  of  French  horn).  The 
organs  are  Orgel  (with  3  divisions  of  pipes), 
Positive  (a  chamber  organ),  Regale  (a  reed 
organ),  and  Portative  (pipe  regal),  with,  as  we 
have  said,  short-octave  compass  like  the  davi- 
cimbalum,  the  keyboards  being  reversed  in  the 
printing.  The  organ  and  portative  end  at  g' 
instead  of  d"\  Lastly  are  Ampos,  Zymeln  und 
Glocken  (anvil  and  various  bells,  Virdung 
appearing  to  believe  in  the  anvil  myth).  He 
has  trusted  to  his  own  or  another's  imagination 
in  reproducing  St.  Jerome's  instruments,  only 
the  drums  and  perhaps  psalteries  being  feasible. 
His  keyboards  come  next,  and  are  evidently 
trustworthy.  His  diagram  of  the  diatonic 
keyboard,  with  two  B/s  only,  agreeing  with 
Guide's  hand,  is  the  only  evidence  we  are 
acquainted  with  for  this  disposition  of  the 
clavichord  with  twenty  natural  and  two  raised 
keys,  which  Virdung  says  lasted  long.  The 
latter  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the 
Tablatures.  His  lute  rules  meet  with  objections 
from  Arnold  Schlick  the  younger,  Tabidattir 
eUicher  Lobgea&nge  (Ments,  1512).  Mendel's 
Lexicon  says  that  copies  of  Virdimg's  book  are 
only  to  be  foimd  in  the  Berlin  and  Vienna 
Libraries.     However,     Mr.     Alfred     Littleton 


owns  an  original  copy,  and  another  is  in  the 
library  of  J.  C.  Matthew,  Esq.  A  facsimile 
repzxKiuction  of  200  copies  was  brought  out  in 
1882  at  Berlin,  edited  by  Robert  Eitner,  being 
the  eleventh  volume  published  for  the  Ges^- 
schaft  fiir  Musikforschung,  who  had  previously 
published  Arnold  Schlick's  'Spiegel  der  Oi^gel- 
macher,'  also  of  1511,  and  referred  to  by 
Virdung.  Mendd  further  says  there  are  at 
Munich  four  4-part  Crerman  songs  by  Virdung 
in  the  rare  collection  of  Peter  Schoeffer  (Ments, 
1513).    They  are  numbered  48,  .49,  52,  and 
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VIRGINAL  or  VIRGINALS  (Fr.  Ootwctn 
rectangvlaire),  Virdung  (Mueica  getuUcht  und 
auetgetogen;  Basel,  151 1)  is  the  oldest  authority 
we  can  cite  who  describes  this  keyboard  instru- 
ment. His  woodcut  of  it  shows  a  rectangular 
or  oblong  spinet,  which  agrees  in  form  with 
what  we  are  told  of  the  spinetta  of  1503,  said 
by  Banchieri  (Conduaione  nd  auono  ddV  organo; 
Bologna,  1608)  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
the  Venetian  Splnetti.  Banchieri  derives  the 
name  'spinetta'  from  this  maker;  In  later 
Italian  the  oblong  spinet,  which  is  the  same  as 
Virdimg's  virginal,  is  called  'spinetta  tavola.' 
Virdung's  virginal  is,  in  fact,  of  the  same  shape 
as  his  clavichord,  and  has  the  same  arrangement 
of  keyboard  (from  the  bass  clef  note  F),  but 
the  sound-board  of  the  clavichord  is  narrow; 
the  jack-action  of  the  virginal  is  derived  from 
the  psaltery  plectrum,  while  the  tangent  of 
the  clavichord  comes  from  the  monochord 
bridge.  Virdung  confesses  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  invention  of  either,  by  whom  or  where. 
If  the '  proverb '  quoted  by  RImbault,  as  f ormeriy 
inscribed  on  a  wall  of  the  Manor  House  of  Leck- 
Ingfield,  Yorkshire,  be  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  (1485-1509),  it  contains 
a  reference  earlier  than  Virdung.  Rimbatiit's 
History  of  the  Pianoforte  is  a  store-house  of  ci- 
tations, and  we  borrow  from  them  with  due 
acknowledgment  of  the  source  and  their  great 
value.    This  proverb  reads, 

A  slao  strynge  in  a  Vii^^inall  soundithe  not  aright. 
It  doth  abioe  no  wrestmge  it  is  so  loose  and  light; 
The  toimd-borde  craaede,  foruth  the  inatnimente. 
Throw  miBgovemance,  to  make  notes  which  was  not 
hia  intente. 

The  house  is  destroyed,  but  the  inscriptions  are 

preserved  In  a  MS.  at  the  British  Museum. 

According  to  Praetorius,  who  wrote  early  in  the 

17th  century.  Virginal  was  then  the  name  of 

the  quadraoigular  spinet  in  £2ngland  and  In  the 

Netherlands.     In   John   Minshen's   Dudor   in 

Linguae f    1617,   against   'Viiginalls'   we  read, 

'InstrumentumMusicumpropridVirginum  .  .  . 

so  called  because  virgins  and  maidens  play  on 

them.     Latin,  Clavicymbalum,  Cymbaleum  Vir- 

ginaeiun.'     Other  lexicographers  follow.     Most 

to  the  purpose  is  Bloimt,  Oloaeographia,  1656: 

'Virginal     (virginalis),     maidenly,     virginlike, 

hence  the  name  of  that  musical  Instrument 

called  Virginals,  because  maids  and  virgins  do 
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most  oommonly  play  on  them.'  But  another 
reason  may  be  given  for  the  name;  that  keyed 
Btringed  instruments  were  used  to  accompany 
the  hymn  'Angelus  ad  Virginem/  as  similar 
instruments  without  keys,  the  psaltery,  for 
instance,  had  been  before  them.  (See  Chaucer's 
'Miller's  Tale.')  From  Henry  the  Seventh's 
time  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
*  Virginal'  in  England  included  all  quilled 
keyboard  instruments,  the  harpsichord  and 
trapese-shaped  spinet,  as  well  as  the  rectangu- 
lar virginal  of  Virdung  and  Praetorius.  For 
instance,  in  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  (Sir  N.  H.  Nicholas,  editor;  London, 
1827)  there  is  an  entry:  '1530  (April)  Item 
the  vj  daye  paied  to  William  Lewes  for  ii  payer 
of  Virginalls  in  one  coffer  with  iiii  stoppes, 
brought  to  Grenwiche  iii  li  ,  .  .  and  for  a  little 
payer  of  Virginalls  brought  .to  the  More,  etc.' 
This  two  pair  of  Virginals  in  one  case  with  four 
stops  looks  very  like  a  double  harpsichord. 
Again,  in  the  inventory  of  the  same  king's 
musical  instruments,  compiled  by  Philip  Van 
Wilder,  a  Dutch  lute>player  in  the  royal  service, 
—  the  manuscript  is  in  the  British  Museum  —  'a 
payre  of  new  long  virginalls  made  harp  fashion 
of  Cipres,  with  keys  of  Ivory,  etc.'  Still  later, 
in  1638,  from  'Original  unpublished  papers 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  Sir  Peter  Rubens' 
(London,  1859),  we  find  a  correspondence  be- 
tween Sir  F.  Windebanck,  private  secretary  to 
Charles  the  First,  and  the  painter  Gerbier,  relat- 
ing to  a  Ruckers  '  virginal '  the  latter  had  imder- 
taken  to  procure:  'C'est  une  double  queue  ainsi 
nomm^  [i.c.  'virginal']  ayant  quatre  registres 
et  le  clavier  placd  au  bout.'  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  either  of  these;  although  called 
virginals,  they  were  at  the  same  time  double 
harpsichords.  Huyghens  (Corresjxmdancef 
Jonkbloet  et  Land ;  Leyden,  1882)  shows  how 
invariably  the  clavidmbal  or  espinette  was 
'  virginal '  in  England .  Henry  the  Eighth  played 
well,  according  to  contemporary  authority,  on 
the  virginal,  and  he  had  a  virginal  player  at- 
tached to  the  Court,  one  John  Heywood,  who 
died  at  Mechlin  about  1565.^  The  same  Hey- 
wood was  one  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  three 
virginal  players.  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James 
the  First  retained  as  many.  Queen  Mary  is 
said  to  have  equalled,  if  not  surpassed.  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  music,  playing  the  regals  and  lute, 
as  well  as  the  virginals.  One  Cowts  used  to 
repair  her  viiginals  (JPri-vy  Purse  Expenses  of  the 
Princess  Mary,  ed.  Sir  F.  Madden;  London, 
1831).  The  first  engraved  music  for  this  tribe 
of  instruments,  including  harpsichords,  was 
'Parthenia,  the  first  musicke  that  ever  was 
printed    for    the    Virginals';     London,    1611. 

«  Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Wealeowns  a  medal  stmok  for  Mlcbad  Mer- 
eator  of  Veuoo  In  1539.  lAn  engravliig  of  this  medal  to  to  be 
aeen  In  the  Index  to  MvnaU  Irutrument»,  HUtoric^  Rare  and 
Unkrue.  by  A.  J.  HIpMna.  The  vlKinal  referred  to  —  now  In 
the  V  leioTia  and  Albert  M  uspum — n  Shown  In  the  same  book. 
liPTcator  was  maker  of  VlrgiDala  to  Florto  d'Gcmont.  Caitllnal 
Wolaey.  and  Henry  VIII.    He  waa  bom  1491.  died  1544. 


After  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  we  find,  in 
different  publications  for  the  harpsichord  and 
virginal,  the  instnunents  clearly  separated. 

John  Playford,  in  Musid^s  Handmaid,  dis- 
tinguishes them,  and  in  1672,  Introduction  to 
the  skill  of  Mustek,  names  Mr.  Stephen  Keen 
as  a  maker  of  'Harpsycons  and  Virginals.' 
John  Loosemore,  Adam  Leversidge,  and  Thomas 
White  appear  to  have  been  at  that  time  foremost 
English  makers;  they  adopted  the  Italian  coffer- 
shaped  instrument,  combining  with  it  Flemish 
fashions  in  painting.  Pepys,  describing  (Sept.  2, 
1666)  the  flight  of  the  citizens  at  the  time  of  the 
Great  Fire,  says,  'I  observed  that  hardly  one 
lighter  or  boat  in  three  that  had  the  goods  of  a 
house  in,  but  there  was  a  paire  of  virginab  in 
it.'  The  plural,  or  rather  dual,  in  organs,  regab, 
virginals,  with  the  following  'pair,'  signifies  a 
graduation  or  sequence,  as  nowadays  'a  pair  of 
stairs.'  In  spite  of  the  interesting  statement  of 
Pepys  the  destruction  of  virginals  by  this  terrible 
catastrophe  must  have  been  very  great,  for  very 
few  musical  instruments  are  found  in  this  coun- 
try anterior  in  date  to  the  Great  Fire.  In  Queen 
Anne's  reign  we  hear  no  more  of  the  virginal; 
the  'spinnet'  is  the  favourite  domestic  instru- 
ment. 

'Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal,'  which  bears  her 
royal  arms  and  is  the  property  of  the  Gresley 
family,  was  a  familiar  object  in  the  Tudor  room 
of  the  Historic  Loan  Collection  of  the  Inven- 
tions Exhibition,  1885;  it  is  really  a  penta- 
gonal spinet,  evidently  of  Italian  make.  With 
reference  to  Stephen  Keene,  a  beautiful  spinet 
of  his  make  (spinetta  tra versa),  belonging  to 
[the  late]  Sir  George  Grove,  has  been  examined 
with  respect  to  the  sound-board  barring;  we  re- 
produce the  diagram  showing  the  barring,  exhib- 
ited with  the  instnunent  in  the  same  collection. 
Mersenne  (Harmonie  UniverseUe,  1636)  men- 
tions the  skillof  the  contemporary  French  spinet- 
makers  in  thus  preparing  their  sound-boards. 
But  that,  the  Italians  were  their  models  is  con- 
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clusively  shown  by  the  Antoni  Patavini  Spinet 
of  1550,  belonging  to  Brussels,  which  we  have 
now  been  able  to  examine,  and  the  date  of  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  dispute. 

Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Praetorius, 
we  have  not  found  the  name  Virginal  common  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  'Clavecin  Rectangulaire' 
is  'Vierkante  Clavisimbal.'  The  Ruckers,  as 
well  as  other  Antwerp  makers,  made  these  oblong 
instruments  and  so  called  them.'         a.  j.  h. 

■  See  I>0  £4^«rm  d<r  Afilio«r7»cA0  i9ial  Liicoc^CId^  l»r  Roo^ 
bouts  and  Van  Leclua    Antwerp  and  the  Hague^  18^ 
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VIRGINAL  MUSIC,  COLLECTIONS  OF. 
1.  The  most  remarkable,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  valuable  collection  of  Engiiah  17th- 
century  instrumental  music  is  that  contained 
in  the  volume  known  in  the  19th  century  by 
the  misleading  name  of  Queen  Eluabeth'e 
Virginal  Book,  and  now  called  the  *  Fltswilliam 
Virginal  Book.'  This  book,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  is 
a  small  folio  voliune  containing  220  folios 
of  paper  ruled  by  hand  for  music  in  6-line 
staves,  209  of  which  are  filled  with  music  written 
in  a  small  but  distinct  handwriting.  The 
volume  measures  33A  centimetres  in  height 
by  22  centimetres  in  breadth,  and  the 
binding  (a  fine  specimen  of  English  17th-cen- 
tury workmanship)  is  of  crimson  morocco,  en- 
riched with  beautiful  gold  tooling,  the  sides 
being  sprinkled  with  fleurs-de-lis.  The  water- 
mark on  the  paper  is  a  crozier-case,  measuring  4| 
inches  in  height  and  2|  inches  in  its  widest 
part.  It  is  possible  that  this  marl^  indicates 
that  the  paper  was  manufactured  at  Basle,  as 
the  aims  of  that  town  are  similar  to  it.  The 
manuscript  has  in  places  been  cut  by  the  binder, 
but  the  binding  b  probably  not  of  later  date 
than  the  bulk  of  the  book.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  history  of  the  volume  before  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century,  when  it  was  first 
noticed  as  being  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Pe- 
pusch,  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  can  never  have  belonged,  as  was  gener- 
ally supposed,  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  a  statement 
for  which  Hawkins  seems  to  be  responsible.  The 
whole  of  the  manuscript  is  in  one  handwriting; 
in  many  cases  the  compositions  it  contains  bear 
the  dates  at  which  they  were  composed,  and 
these  dates  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  list  printed 
below)  are  in  no  sort  of  chronological  order. 
The  latest  dated  composition  contained  in  the 
collection  is  an  'Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  a  4  voci,' 
by  the  Amsterdam  organist  Jehan  Peterson 
Sweelinok  (1562-1621),  which  occurs  on  page 
216  [ii.  p.  26],^  and  bears  the  date  1612,  nine 
years  after  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  the  book  is  said  to  have  belonged.  But 
there  is  another  piece  in  the  volume  which  was 
held  to  prove  that  the  collection  must  have 
been  written  even  later  than  this.  At  page  255 
[ii.  p.  128]  is  a  short  composition  by  Dr.  John 
Bull,  entitled  *D.  Bull's  Juell'  (i.e.  'Dr.  Bull's 
Jewel').  Another  setting  of  the  same  tune 
occurs  on  folio  496  of  a  manuscript  collection 
of  Bull's  instrumental  music  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  23,623),  which  is 
particularly  valuable  as  containing  the  dates 
at  which  most  of  the  compositions  were  written, 
and  this  copy  bears  the  inscription  '  Het  Juweel 
van  Doctor  Jan  Bull  quod  fecit  anno  1621. 
December.' 

Mr.  Chappell,  at  the  beginning  of  his  work 

^,  >  Ttaeretarepeesln  Muare  tnackecs  are  to  tbe  printed  edi- 
tion of  the  virginal  Book. 


on  the  'Popular  Music  of  the  Oldoi  Time'* 
(p.  xv)  surmises  that  this  collection  may  have 
been  made  for,  or  by,  an  Knglish  resident  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  that  Dr.  Pepusch  ob- 
tained it  in  that  country.  This  conjecture 
he  founds  upon  the  fact  that  the  only  name 
which  occurs  in  an  abbreviated  form  through- 
out the  book  is  that  of  Trogian,  and  that 
a  sonnet  signed  'Fr.  Tregian'  is  prefixed  to 
Verstegan's  ReatUuHon  of  Decayed  InteUiffence, 
which  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1605.  The 
abbreviated  name  occurs  as  follows:  at  p.  Ill 
[i.  p.  226]  is  a  composition  of  William  Byrd's 
headed  'Treg.  Ground';  at  p.  152  [i.  p.  321] 
is  a  'Pavana  Dolorosa.  Treg.,'  set  by  Peter 
Philips  and  dated  1593;  at  p.  196  [i.  p.  415] 
is  a  short  piece  entitled  'Heaven  and  Earth,' 
to  which  no  composer's  name  is  given  besides 
the  syllable  'Fre'  (possibly  a  contraction  of 
'F.  Tregian');  and  at  p.  297  [ii.  p.  237]  in 
the  margin,  the  initials  'F.  Tr.'  are  written 
against  the  first  line  of  a  jig  by  William  Byrd ; 
on  p.  315  [ii.  p.  278]  'Mrs.  Katherin  Tregian's 
Pauen'  is  written  in  the  maigin  against  a 
Pavana  Chromatica  by  William  Tisdall.  These 
few  clues  certainly  point  to  some  connection  of 
the  volume  with  the  Tregian  family,  and  it  so 
happens  that  the  history  of  at  least  two  indi- 
viduals of  the  name  of  F.  Tregian  is  known 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty.  The 
Tregians  were  a  very  rich  and  powerful  Catholie 
family,  whose  seat  was  at  Crolden  or  Volveden 
near  Trewithan  in  Cornwall,  in  which  county 
their  estates  were  said  to  have  been  worth 
£3000  per  annimi,  and  where  the  remains  of 
their  house  still  exist.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  16th  century  the  head  of  the  family  was 
named  Francis  Tregian;  his  mother  was  named 
Katherine,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Elizabeth  Arundell  of  Lanheme.* 
In  the  year  1577  the  Tregian  family  seem  to 
have  become  suspected,  probably  as  much  on 
account  of  their  wealth  as  of  their  religion,  and 
(according  to  one  account)  a  conspiracy  was 
planned  for  their  ruin.  On  June  8  the  house 
at  Golden  was  entered  and  searched,  and  one 
Cuthbert  Mayne,  a  priest  of  Douay,  steward  to 
Francis  Tregian,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
with  several  other  of  Tregian's  servants,  'all 
gentlemen  saving  one,'  sa3rs  a  contemporary 
account,  in  Launceston  Gaol.  At  the  following 
assizes,  Mayne  was  convicted  of  high  treason, 
and  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at 
Laimceston  on  Nov.  29  of  the  same  year. 
Tregian  himself,  who  had  been  bound  over  to 
appear  at  the  assizes  was  committed  a  close 

•  The  edition  of  this  work  refprred  to  In  this  article  Is  that 
published  bvCh  ippell  ik.  Co.  In  two  volunes.  without  a  due. 
The  full  tllle-paee  runs  as  follows :  'The  Dill  id  Literature  and 
Popular  Music  or  the  Olden  Time:  a  Hlstorvnf  the  Ancient 
Sonjts,  Ballads,  and  the  Dance  Tunes  of  Engltnd,  with  nu- 
mat>us  Anecdotes  and  entire  Ball  ids.  Also  a  Short  Account 
of  the  MinnreK  Bv  w.  Chanoell.  F.S.A.  The  wbole  of  the 
Airs  harmonised  by  Q.  A.  Maefarren.' 

J  HarleUxn  Soruty  PvUlcatUnu,  vol.  Ix.  ViaWMon  of  Corn. 
wU  of  1020.  p.  275.  note.  See  also  Oooke's  VisUatkMln  1573 
(Hart.  MS.  1079). 
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prisoner  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  remained 
for  ten  months.  He  was  then  suddenly 
arraigned  at  the  King's  Bench  and  sent  into 
Cornwall  to  be  tried.  For  some  time  the  jury 
would  deliver  no  verdict,  but  after  they  had 
been  repeatedly  threatened  by  the  judges,  a 
conviction  was  obtained,  and  Tregian  was 
sentenced  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  praemunire 
and  perpetual  banishment.  On  hearing  his 
sentence  he  exclaimed,  'Pereant  bona,  quae  si 
non  periusent,  fortassis  dominum  suum  perdi- 
dissent ! '  Immediately  judgment  was  given, 
Tregian  was  laden  with  irons  and  thrown  into 
the  foul  common  gaol  of  the  county;  his  goods 
were  seized,  his  wife  and  children  were  expelled, 
and  his  mother  was  deprived  of  her  jointure,  so 
that  'she  remained  oppresst  with  calamity 
untill  her  death.'  After  bdng  moved  from 
prison  to  prison,  and  suffering  indignities 
without  number,  which  he  endured  with  the 
utmost  fortitude,  Treg^ian  was  finally  removed 
to  the  Fleet,  where  his  wife  joined  him. 
He  remained  in  prison  for  twenty-four  years, 
during  which  time  he  suffered  much  from 
illness,  but  occupied  himself  by  writing  poetry, 
and  about  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  he 
was  released  on  the  petition  of  his  friends, 
though  his  estates  still  remained  forfeited.  In 
1606  he  left  England  on  account  of  his  ill- 
health,  and  went  to  Madrid.  On  his  way  he 
visited  Douay  (July  1606),  and  at  Madrid  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Philip  III.,  who  granted 
him  a  pension.  He  retired  to  Lisbon,  and  died 
there  Sept.  25,  1608,  aged  sixty.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Roque,  and  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  saint.  His  body  was 
said  to  have  been  found  uncorrupted  twenty 
years  after  his  death,  and  it  was  alleged  that 
miracles  had  been  worked  at  his  grave.  Francis 
Tregian  had  no  fewer,  than  eighteen  children, 
of  whom  eleven  were  bom  in  prison.  The 
eldest  son,  who  bore  his  father's  name  of 
Frands,  was  educated  at  Eu,  and  entered 
Douay,  Sept.  29,  1586.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  August  14, 
1591,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  a  Latin  address 
of  welcome.  He  left  Douay  on  July  11,  1592, 
and  was  afterwards  for  two  years  diamberlain 
to  Cardinal  Allen,  upon  whose  death  in  1594 
he  delivered  a  funeral  oration  in  the  church  of 
the  Ehglish  College  at  Rome.  In  a  list  of  the 
Cardinal's  household  drawn  up  after  his  death, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas, 
Tregian  is  described  as  'molto  nobile,  di  20 
anni,  secolare,  di  ingenio  felicissimp,  dotto  in 
filosofia,  in  musica,  et  nella  lingua  latina.'  He 
returned  to  England,  bought  back  his  father's 
lands,  and  in  1608-9  was  convicted  of  recusancy 
and  committed  to  the  Fleet.  He  died  there, 
probably  in  1619,  owing  the  Warden  above 
£200  for  'meate,  drinke  and  lodging.'  In  his 
rooms  at  the  Fleet  a  contemporary  record  states 
there  were  many  hundred  books.    Another  son 


of  Francis  Tregian  the  elder's,  Charles  by  name, 
was  educated  at  Rheims,  and  entered  the  house- 
hold of  Cardinal  Allen.  After  the  Cardinal's 
death  (1594),  Charles  Tregian  wrote  a  'Planctus 
deMorte  Cardinalis  Alani.'  He  is  said  later 
to  have  served  with  the  Spanish  army  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  was  living  in  1611.^  [See 
Allen's  Diaries,  p.  2214A.] 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  connection  of 
the  Tregian  family  with  the  Netherlands  was 
even  closer  than  Mr.  Chappell  suspected,  but  it 
was  impossible  that  the  Virginal  book  could 
have  been  written  by  the  elder  Francis  Tregian, 
who  (according  to  Oliver)  was  the  author  of  the 
sonnet  prefixed  to  Verstegan's  work.  Whoever 
the  actual  scribe  was,  the  series  of  dated  pieces 
by  Peter  Philips  (pp.  134-165  [i.  280-346]). 
who  was  an  English  (3atholic  ecclesiastic  settled 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  possibly  a  connectioa 
of  Morgan  Philips,  one  of  the  first  Professors 
of  the  Douay  College,  the  note  (p.  284  [ii.  204]) 
to  the  Pavana  of  Byrd's  (who  was  all  his  life  a 
CathoUc),  the  heading  of  the  jig  (p.  306  [u. 
257]),  'Doctor  Bull's  myselfe'  (Bull  went  to 
Holland  in  1613),  all  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  collection  was  formed  by  some  one 
who  was  intimate  with  the  Catholic  refugees  of 
the  period,  while  the  probable  connection  of 
the  book  with  the  Tregian  family,  the  details 
of  whose  misfortimes  are  more  interesting  than 
the  above  short  sketch  can  convey,  lends  to  it 
a  value  beyond  that  of  its  musical  contents. 

The  earliest  acooimt  of  this  collection  of 
Virginal  music  occurs  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  John 
Bull  in  Ward's  Ldvee  of  the  Greaham  Pro/eaaora 
(1740),  in  which  is  printed  a  Ust  of  Bull's 
compositions  contained  in  'it.  Ward  states 
that  his  information  was  derived  from  Dr. 
Pepusch,  who  communicated  the  contents  of 
the  volume  to  him,  describiog  it  as  'a  laige 
folio  neatly  written,  boimd  in  red  Turkey 
leather,  and  guilt.'  In  this  no  mention  b 
made  of  the  book  having  belonged  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  1762  it  was  bought  for  10 
guineas  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Pepusch's  collection 
by  R.  Bremner,  who  gave  it  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
in  whose  possession  it  was  in  1783.  It  is  next 
noticed  in  Hawkins's  History  (1776),  where  it 
is  first  stated  to  have  been  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
possession.  Hawkins  also  tells  the  story  (re- 
peated by  Bumey)  of  Pepusch's  wife,  Margherita 
de  rf^pine,  having  attempted  to  play  the  music 
it  contained,  but  although  an  excellent  harpsi- 
chord player,  never  having  been  able  to  master 
the  first  piece.  Bull's  Variations  on  'Wabing- 
ham.'     Bumey    (1789)    adds   the   well-known 

>  Fuitber  Information  as  to  tiie  TregtaD  family  may  be  found 

In  the  following  works:  —  Oliver's  Caihottc  HeUgion  In  Com- 

loaU;  Polwhele^/rit<orvo/Comt0a^vola.fv.andv.;  CathoUe 

Miacelktnu  for  June  1823;  Morrla,  Tromdes  of  our  Catholic 

FortfaifienilS72-77')i  Kdox,  Reamb  of  OieBnoHshCaOMica 


1879-82);    GObert.  Historical  Survey  of  ComwaU  (1817): 


In. 


MSS.  Commlasfon.  Aovm  61  Lords,  Su;>.  *Cal..' Report  IV. 


i  1874).  p.  120.  Ditto  Marquis  of  8RUflbury^papen.Rei«ortVI. 
ippencQz  (1877).  p.  272b.    Report  VIL  (187B>.  p.  1856. 
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...    _   beon  &  very  great  player,  _ 

BO  difficult  that  it  would  be  hard  to 

in  Europe  who  would  play  them 

.    _    .  ith'a  practice.     Bumey'H  nsnarkB 

have  been  repeated  by  several  writers,  amoDgst 


without  a  month'H  practice, 

been  repeated  by  t 

B  by  Steevens,  la 


'Wint 


,        1  of  Mr. 

Chappell'B  conjecture  nothing  further  has  been 
discovered  wiUi  reurd  to  the  origin  or  history 
of  the  book.  A  M3.  index  o!  ila  oontente 
waa  In  the  posBession  of  Bartleman,  and 
from  this  a  copy  was  made  in  1619  by  aenry 
Smith,  and  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  on- 
sioal  volume.  In  Warren's  edition  of  Boyce's 
'Cathednl  Music'  (1S49),  a  list  of  its  contents 
was  printed  in  the  not«s  to  the  Life  of  Byrd, 
but  this  is  in  many  respects  inaccurate.  In 
framing  the  following  list  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  sive  a  few  references  to  simitar 
collections  in  which  other  copies  of  the  composi- 
tions indexed  may  be  found.  The  compositions 
mostly  consist  of  aim  and  variations,  the 
different  sections  of  which  are  numbered  con- 
secutively. Thus  the  first  piece  in  the  book 
consists  of  twenty-nine  variations  on  the  air 
'  Walsingham,'  but  as  m  the  HS.  the  air  Itself 
is  numbered  '  1/  the  number  of  sections  is  stated 
in  the  index  to  be  thirty.  The  references  to 
Mr.  Chappeli's  work  are  to  the  edition  already 
mentioned.  The  spelling  of  the  MS,  is  generally 
retained,  but  in  a  lew  insta  -•'  -- 

have  been  omitted. 


V  instances  abbrevL 
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Tbe  rotnpl«M  contenta  of  the  HS.  wers 
publiahed  by  Bieltkopf  &  Hiirtel  in  monthly 
Instaliaeiita,  betweeo  1894  and  1899.  They 
occupy  two  folio  volumce,  and  were  edited  by 
Hesgis.  J.  A.  Fuller  UaitUod  nod  W.  Barclay 
Bquire.  A  d«acriptk>n  oT  tbe  US.  with  ans- 
lyaia  of  Its  oonteots,  by  Dr.  E.  W,  Kaylor,  was 
published  by  Dent  &  Co. 

The  music  ends  on  p.  418.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  ■■  wi  index  of  tbe  contents  dgaed  '  Henry 
Snkith  lUchmond,  scripeit,  from  a  MS.  Index  in 
thePoasessionofMr.  Bartleman.  24  Uarch,  1816.' 
la  this,  piecee  of  which  copies  occur  io  Ijidy  Na- 
Vell's  book,  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

2.  M]/  Lady  NevdU  Booke.  This  valuable 
OoUection  of  Byrd'a  Virginal  muaie  belonjp  to 
the  Marquees  of  Abergavenny.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  Dr.  Butney,  and  was  sold  »t  his 
■ale  for  £11  :  0  :  6  to  T.  Jones,  at  whoae  sale 
H  was  lot  342  (Feb.  13,  1826).  It  is  an  oblong 
folio  Tolume,  beautifully  bound  in  morocco 
enriched  with  gold,  green,  and  red,  and  lined 
with  blue  watered  silk.  On  the  title-page  is 
ma  illuminated  coat  of  arms  and  the  monogram 
■H.  N.'  The  mudc  Is  written  on  a  6-line 
Btave  In  aquare-headed  notea,  and  was  copied 
by  John  Baldwin  of  Windaor,  a  fine  volume  of 
wluae  transcribing  ia  preeerved  in  the  King's 
Library  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Hawkins, 
who  aUudes  to  this  MS.  hi  vol.  lU.  (p.  288) 
«ud  vol.  iv.  (p.  386}  of  hia  HuOory  of  JVunc, 
MstBH  that  tbe  book  was  given  by  Byrd  to  hia 
ocholar.  Lady  Nevili,  but  there  is  no  evideoee 
in  aupport  of  this  aasertioD.  Tbe  MS.  was 
examined  by  Hr.  Chappell  when  writing  his 
work  on  English  Music,  in  which  volumes  it  la 
frequently  referred  to.  The  following  la  a  liat 
of  ita 
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'  A  sopynr  iitimbrR3,  *  and  fi  lam  tlHChrMCIiuMi  Lnnary, 
OiTonLThtacunoiiBtHeflaviia  known  mi  'Ur.BvTd'a Battle.' 
At^^MomirtaamnU:  ^Tulu  UoMn.  IbaliUtris  ba 


TtaeOamarda    '. 
Tbe  Oellinle  to  luc 
llie  1111  Pautan 
TMGMlunl  beer  lol- 

Pauana  twvl.'  KUh 


LwlraHeveu"  "f 
wCViu  mike  ttw 

lS^"rarie 
Tlie  flceoDOe  annnHte 


FIdU  Mr.  W.  BUiM. 


At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  'The  Table  for 
thia  booke,'  after  which  is  the  following  colo- 
phon: '  Finished  and  ended  the  leventh  of 
September  In  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  God  1591 
and  in  the  33  yeareof  theraigneof  our  sofferahia 
ladie  Elisabeth  by  the  grace  of  God  queene  of 
Englande,  etc.  By  me  Jo.  Baldwine  ot  Wind- 
Bore.     Laudea  Deo.' 

3.  Wm.  ForaUr't  Virginal  Book.  This 
volume,  which  belongs  to  His  Majesty  the 
King,  is  preserved  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
consists  of  238  octavo  foUoa  ruled  hi  B-line 
staves.  The  water-marks  are  a  shield  sur- 
mounted by  a  coronet,  bearing  a  fleur-de-lis  on 
the  eecutcheon,  and  a  pot  with  the  initials 
'E.  O.  R.'  The  book  probably  belonged  to  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  has  been  bound  in  modem 
times  in  half  red  morocco  and  paper  boarda. 
At  the  begiiuing  Is  a  'Table  of  the  Lessona,' 
written  in  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the 
book,  and  aigned  '31  Januarie  1624.  Will. 
Porster.'  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  oontenta 
of  the  volume:  — 
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_  ".Tlita  mmpoSUon  la  uttrtbutnl  In  FItiwlllliini  Boc 
TiUta,  nod  daUd  lSM(«wp.a*6a.iiDi™i5.  lai. 

I TM  lltn  Dole  onlv  bu^HD  wniiCQ  in.    in  Uie  TBI 
Lauiv  uli  tompoimaa  ■■  uulbuini  lo  Bvrd. 

■  ADiMRkelinudtlalbsiiicliuUoDlien.     Pa^ali. 
„.^tti^S^tileail]M  -or 
b  ndW  (f  Uw  103 


£  nd  but  4  Uw  103  F 


'  -  Itirtlbuit'i  Di 
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lection,  is  the  property  ot  Hia  HKJeatj,  and  fa 
preeerved  at  BucklnghBin  Palace.  The  binding 
u  of  English  workmanstup,  and  oontempomiy 
irith  the  MS.  It  conaiats  of  calf  with  gold 
tooling.  The  letlan  'B.  C  are  stamped  both 
~~   the  froQt  and  the  bacli,  and  part  of  tbe 

,     .i»bly  t 

_    The   book   has   bean  shut    _^ 

daspB,  but  these  are  now  broken  off.  At  the 
beginning  is  an  ludex,  divided  into  'A  Table 
of  these  Lessons  foUowinge  made  and  sett  forth 
by  Ban  Cob,'  'A  Table  of  these  Lessons  foUow- 
inge made  by  Mr.  Docter  Bull,'  'A  Table  of 
these  Lessons  following  made  by  Mr.  Or. 
Gibbons,'  'These  lessons  following  are  made  by 
TaUis  and  Byrd,'  after  which  comes  a  list  of 
six  services  contained  ia  the  same  volume,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  written  'These  are  y*  six  i 
tor  the  Kings  Royall  Chappell.'  The  sai 
also  oontains  '  A  Catch  of  9  parts  in  oni , 
us  goe  pray  for  John  Cook's  soul,'  and  'A  Table 
of  all  these  lessons  generally  contained  in  this 
Books  are  in  Nomber:  96.  By  me  Beniaiiun 
Cosyn  Right  owner  of  this  Booke.'  Hawkins 
(Hittan/.  vol.  iii.  p.  421)  says  that  Cosyn  vaa 
'ft  fftmniw  rviTiiTvwr  of  lessons  for  the  narpai- 


■5!T2 


a  famous  composer  o 

chord,  and  probatdy  an  excdlent  performer  on 
that  instrument,'  that  he  fiourished  about  the 
and  that  'there  are  many  of  his 


leesonB  extant  that  seem  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  those  of  Bull.'  The  last  statement  kioks  as 
if  Hawkins  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
Virginal  Book,  for  many  of  the  lessons  in  it 
against  which  Cosyn's  name  appears  are  un- 
doubtedly the  compositions  of  Bull  and  of  other 
authors:  Indeed  It  Is  probable  that  further 
research  would  show  that  Cosyn  had  very  little 
to  do  with  any  of  the  compositions  in  the  book. 
Recent  researches  have  Bliown  that  Benjamin 
Cosyn  was  organist  of  Dulwich  College  from 
1C22  to  1624,  and  the  first  organist  of  tbe 
Charterhouse  in  1626-43.  Some  MS.  volun- 
taries by  hi"!  arc  in  Dr.  W.  H.  Ounmings^a 
collection.  See  Munieai  Timet,  1903,  pp.  780, 
781. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  contoita 
of  the  volume :  as  the  old  pagination  is  in  places 
Irregular,  the  pages  have  been  numbered  freshly. 
The  tides  in  the  Index  are  sometimes  different 
from  those  in  the  body  of  the  book ;  when  these 
variations  occur,  they  have  been  noted  in  the 
last  column:  — 
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VISETTI 
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Tbe  KlnsB  Hunt . 
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U^  re,  ml.  ta,  aol, 
AOalUanl  . 


Mr.Stroude'sOat- 

llard 

The    OalUard    to 
Dock  Bulle'sFan- 
tasUck  Pavln 
Prdudlem   . 

TbeQuadren  Pavln 
The  GalUird  to  lU 
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Pavaaa 


34  A  Pavlnin  A,  re. 


60 
61 
62 
63 


The  OalUard  to  Itt 
Parana 

OalUard 

Brunswlek'B  Toy . 

PaTana 

OaOJardo 

PaTana 

TtaeOaniard 

Wake  OalUard     . 

Doeter^     Bulle's 

Jewdl 
Duretto 
AoJuard  . 

A  Prdude  . 
AOaUlard  . 

Fantasia 
PaTana 

The  OalUard  to  Itt 
Afl  I  went  to  WaU- 

Bingham 
FellzNamque 
Ooe  from  my  win- 
doe 
LOaUlarda 


3.  A  Maake  • 

4.  OaUlard  . 

6.  A  Faney 
9.  Almalne  . 


64  10.  Alm>ftMt 

66  Ih  AUmatne 

66  12.  Fantasia 

67  OaUlard 

TheOoldflndi 
PaTana 

PaTana 

AUmalne    . 

GalUard 
Fantasia 
PreUudem    . 
Fantasia 
In  Nomine  . 
Fantasia 
An  AUmalne 
AUnuklne 

A  Fancy  for  a 

Double  OrBalne 

81  FantMia   ^^ 


71 


Fantasia 
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91 

93 
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114 
114a 
1146 
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122 
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160 
162 
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170 

171 
171 


CompoMT. 


BenJ.  Coiyn 

II 

II 
OtI.  Qlbbons 

BenJ.  Ooayn 


Titla  in  Index. 


In  the  Index 
attributed  to 


•sg^ 


DootorBun 


'  Fln&  Doct. 

Tine' 
Doctor  BuU 


DoetorBuU 


Tboa^TaUlB 
wmByrd 

Oil  Gibbons. 
'Baohdlor 
of  lluslk.' 

Ort.  Qlbbons 


„ ^bert 


'A  Prdude  in 
Oamut. 


'The  Phantas- 
tlcallPaTln.' 


'APaTlnlnD. 

sol,  re.' 
'The    CtaUlard 

to  Itt? 
*T1ie  Duke  of 

Brunswick.' 
'The  Trumpet 

PaTln.' 
'The    OalUard 

tolt^ 
'The  Lo.  Lum- 

lles  PaTln.' 
•The    OalUard 

tolt^^^ 


'The  Lo.  Huns- 
den's  OalUanL' 
In  ft.  fa,  ut 
The  OaUlanl  to 
PaTan  No.  70. 
'A  Fancy.' 
'The.  HaUln- 
choly  PaTln. 


'The      Hunt's 
up.' 

'The  La.  Hat- 
ten's  OaUard.' 


181 
182 

186 

\U 
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192 

1( 


206 
208 
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211 
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OtI.  Olbbons 
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DoetorBuU 

Mr.  Ytcs  sett 
forth  by  B. 
Cosyn 

II 

Ort.  Olbbons 
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II 
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II 


OrL  Olbbons 


Attributed  to 
OrtandoOlb- 
'K>ns  In  the 
ndex.^ 
,je  Ffrenefa 
AUmalne.' 

'Another  AU- 
malne.' 

'A  Fancy.' 

*81r      Richard 
Latener's 
OalUard.' 

'A  PaTln  hi 
Oamut  flatt.' 

'Mr.  YTes  his 
AUmalne.' 

'The  Ooranto 
to  Itt' 

'A  Fancy.' . 
•A  Prelude.' 
'A  Fancy.' 

'A  Fancy.* 


A    Fancy    In 

Oamut  flatt' 

'A  Fancy  In  C. 

fa.ut^ 
Another  Fan- 
ey In  C.  fiL  ut.' 
'A  Fancy InA. 
re.' 
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85 
86 

87 


Name. 


91 

92 
93 
94 
95 

Vr 

96 


OaUlard 


PaTana 

In  Nomine  . 
Dr..  BuUes  Oreefe 
OalUard 

Mr.  Beran's  Morn- 
ing and  ETcnlng 
Service 

O  my  Sonne  Abso- 
lon 

Morning  and  ETcn- 
Ing  Serrloe  In  D 

Morning  and  Btcu- 
tng  Berrlce  In  D 

Morning  and  Etcu- 
lm|  SerTlce  In  D 

VenfteinF  . 

Morning  and  Etcu- 
Ing  Serrlce  In  F 

Morning  Senrlce  In 
F 


6 
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212 
214 

215 


CompoMT. 


Doctor  BuU 


221 
222 

235 

236 

246 

260 

272 
274 

284 


Title  in  Index. 


Berln 


TaUls 


Byrd 

BenJ.  Cosynt 
OrL  Olbbons 

Tho.  Weelks 


'The    OalUard 

.to  no.  87. 

'The  La.  Lu- 
cie's Oal- 
Uard.' 

'Queene  Elisa- 
beth's Payln.' 


'The    Vantlng 
OaUlard.' 


HerMsjesty  Queen  Victoria  graciously  allowed 
the  writer  to  examine  and  describe  the  two 
collections  of  Virginal  Music  at  Buckingham 
Palace;  his  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Marquess 
of  Abergavenny,  for  permission  to  examine  and 
describe  Lady  Novell's  Virginal  Book,  preserved 
at  Eridge  Castle;  to  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson, 
Dr.  Charles  Waldstehi,  [the  late]  Sir  W.  Q 
Cusins,  and  particularly  to  Dr.  Bertram  Pollock 
and  Mr.  Birkitt,  who  have  respectively  been  of 
great  assistance  in  different  points  which  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  this  artide.  w.  b  .  8. 

VIRTUOSO.  A  term  of  Italian  origin,  ap- 
plied, more  abroad  than  in  England,  to  a  player 
who  excels  in  the  technical  part  of  his  art. 
Such'playexB  being  naturally  open  to  a  tempta- 
tion to  indulge  their  ability  unduly  at  the 
expense  of  the  meaning  of  the  composer,  the 
word  has  acquired  a  somewhat  depreciatory 
meaning,  as  of  display  for  its  own  sake.  Virtu- 
ontAt,  or  virtuosity,  the  condition  of  playing 
like  a  virtuoso. 

[Some  German  writers  use  the  word  with  no 
depreciatory  meaning,  but  it  is  usual  in  England 
to  consider  that  virtuosity  by  itself  is  not 
enough  to  distinguish  the  greatest  thing  in 
art,  though  every  great  artist  must  be  able  to 
perform  with  virtuosity  should  he  desire  to  do 
so.]  a. 

VISETTI,  Albert  Anthony,  was  bom  (of 
an  English  mother)  at  Spalato  in  Dalmatia, 
May  13,  1846,  and  studied  composition  imder 
Alberto  Mazsucato  at  the  Conservatorio  of 
Milan,  where  he  gained  two  scholarships.  His 
exercise  for  his  degree  was  a  cantata  to  words 
by  his  friend  Arrigo  Boito.  His  first  engage- 
ment was  as  conductor  at  Nice.  He  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  A.  Dumas  prepared  spe- 
cially for  him  a  libretto  for  an  opera  from  his 
'Trois  Mousquetaires.'  The  score  was  hardly 
completed  when  it  was  burnt  in  the  seige  of  the 
Commune.  Mr.  Visetti  then  came  to  London, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  and  has  devoted 
himself    chiefly    to    teaching    singing.     He    is 

lOoeyn's  name  does  not  occur  In  the  Index.  Na06oonslst8 
of  a  Te  Deum.  Benedlctus.  KypcCreeq,  Mayplflcati  and 
Nunc  DUulttl^  and  the  whole  sotioe  Is  a^Ibtttedto  Qlbbona. 
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Profeasor  of  BinginK  at  the  Royal  Collage 
of  Mudc,  at  the  Guildhall  School,  the  Watford 
School,  and  various  other  institutionii.  He  was 
also  in  ISTS-flO,  director  and  conductor  of  the 
Bath  Philharmonic  Society,  to  which  he  devoted 
an  immensity  of  time,  money,  and  ability.  Mr. 
Viaetti  haa  published  Italian  trajislatioTis  of 
Ilullah'B  Hiatory  of  Madam  Afume,  of  Dr. 
HuefTer'a  Mvxiaal  Stndia,  Parry's  'Blest  pair 
of  Sirens,'  and  at  other  worka.  The  King  of 
Italy  in  1880  conferred  on  him  unaolicited  the 
order  of  the  Corona  d'ltalla.  a. 

VITALI,  Anoelo,  This  name  is  known  in 
connection  with  the  following  work, of  which  only 
the  libretto  seema  to  have  survived:  'Tomiri, 
drama  per  mudca,  da  r^ppreeeotarsi  nel  Teatro 
di  a  Casciano,  V  anno  M.DC.LXXX.,  di 
Antonio  Medoiago.  Consecralo  all'  illustrias. 
et  eccell.  Sig.  Gio:  Francesco  Morosini  dignis- 
flimo,  e  meritisalmo  Cavalier,  e  Ppoeurator  di 
B.  Marco.  In  Venetia,  M.DC.LXXX.  Per 
Franeeflco  Nioolini.'  In  the  prefatory  letter 
occurs  the  statement;  'La  muslca  k  del  S.D. 
Angcio  Vitalc,  nellc  noti  del  cui  biiEam  con- 
trapunto  conoacerai,  che  non  hk  d^jadato  da 
gli  altri  suoi  apiHtos  talenti,'  etc.  A  copy  of 
this  work  is  in  the  Britiali  Museum;  a  later 
edition  was  published  in  Venice  by  Francesco 
Batti.  Music  is  not  mentioned  in  the  play 
itself,    probably   only    the   songs  were   set    to 

From  a  passage  In  a  letter  in  Angelo  Ber- 
ardi's  II  perche  mutiaiU,  1693,  p.  IS,  ad- 
dressed to  Signer  Angelo  Vitale,  Orvielo,  it 
appears  that  he  was  maestro  di  cappella  there, 
'Havendo  V.S.  blasimalo  quel  suo  Anversario 
con  taccta  d'  ignorante  nel  segnare  le  sue 
proportionl  con  un  numero  solo,  bk  dimo- 
stralo  I'  ottima  intelligenaa,  che  deve  havers 
il  perlto  Maestro  di  cappella  ae'  fondamenti 

VITAL!,  FiLiPPo,  a  prieet  and  an  esteeroed 
composer,  was  born  in  Florence  towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  century.  His  BtbI  volume  of 
madrigals  appeared  in  1616,  and  with  the 
exception  of  short  visits  to  Venice  and  Rome  he 
remained  at  Florence,  working  at  composition. 
He  had  already  published  eight  volumes  of 
vocal  music  when  he  was  called  to  Rome,  bdng 
nominated  a  tenor  singer  in  the  Papal  Choir 
on  June  10,  1831  (Adami,  OMcrmiriont,  1711, 
p.  201).  During  his  residence  In  Rome,  where 
he  was  attached  to  the  household  of  Cardinal 

he  wrote  two  sacred  works,  his  Hj-mni  In  1636, 
and  the  Sahni  a  5  voci  in  1641.  He  was 
recalled  to  Florence  in  February  1642,  to 
succeed  Marco  da  Gagliano  as  maestro  di  cap- 
pella to  the  duke,  and  at  the  Cathedi^ 
of  S.  Lorenzo  (Vogel,  VierietjahrMehri/t,  v. 
18S9,  p.  609).  On  April  1,  1653,  he  was 
presented  to  a  Canonry  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
entitled    S.    Ambroglo    (Cianfognl,    Afnuorie, 


VITALI 
1804,  p.  336).    The  date  of  his  death  b  un- 

Among  Vitali's  works,  the  'favola  in  muaica,' 
'L'  Aretusa,'  attracts  attention,  for  its  perform- 
ance at  the  palace  of  Monsignor  Ottavio 
Corsini  in  the  presence  of  nine  Cardlnala 
and  the  principal  ladies  of  Rome,  was  practi- 
cally the  firat  appearance  in  Rome  of  a  de.'xnite 
attempt  at  lyrical  drama  (A.  Aden^ollo,  /  teatn 
di  Roma,  1883,  p.  4).  The  publication  was 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  Borghese:  'L'  Aretuaa, 
favola  in  musicadi  Filippo  Vital i,  reppreaenlala 
in  Roma  in  casa  di  Monsignor  Corsini.  Dedi- 
cata  aQ'  illmo.  et  imo.  Sig.  Card.  Borgbeae. 
In  Roma.  Luca  Ant.  Soldi,  1620.' 

In  the  Preface  <Bee  Vogel,  Bibl.  aelllidien 
Vokalmiurik  IttUiena,  IS92)  Viteli  states  that 
the  libretto  was  written,  the  music  composed, 
the  parts  distributed  and  learnt,  and  the  first 
performance  given,  all  in  forty-four  da>'s,  for 
on  December  26,  1619,  he  commenced  the 
work,  and  on  February  8,  1620,  It  was  per- 
formed. The  instruments  he  used  were  two 
cembali,  two  theorbos,  two  violins,  one  lute, 
and  one  viola  da  gamba,  and  he  declares  that 
In  his  music  he  was  a  bumble  follower  of  Peii 
and  Cacoini  of  Florence. 

In  an  interesting  article  (Sammeib/lnde  of 
the  Int.  Hua.  Oes.,  1900-1,  p.  35)  M.  Hugo 
Goldschmidt  points  out  that  in  the  employ- 
ment of  two  violins  Instead  of  viols,  for  the 
Discont  or  treble  parts  in  'Aretusa,'  Vitali  was 
distinctly  in  advance  of  his  time,  in  other 
respects  the  music  is  poor  and  shows  signs  of 
the  haste  with  which  It  had  beat  written. 

A  leas  important  work  opening  with  thirty- 
two  bars,  of  a  unfonia  in  five-part  writing 
(Waaielewskl,  p.  40)  ia  the  following:  '  Inter- 
medl  di  Filippo  Vitali.  Fatti  per  la  corn- 
media  degl'  Accademici  inconatanti  reciteta  nd 
palaiso  del  Casino,  dell'  ilhno.  e  revmo.  8. 
Cardhiale  de  Medid  1'  anno  1622.  In  flrenie. 
Pietro  Ceoconcelli,  1623.' 

Other  publications  were:  — 


VITALI,  Giovanni  BArmsTA,  omqdcinn  and 
composer,  who  produced  an  extroordiimiry 
amount  of  dance  music ,  baUctti,andKin(it&a,waa 
born  about  1644,  or  poaalbly  earlier,  at  Cremona. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Hauriiio  Caiiati  for  counter- 
point (as  Gaspari  gathers  from  Vitali'a  earliest 
irotk,  published  In  1666}.  Cozzatj  was  maestro 
di  cappella  at  the  chureh  of  8.  Petronio  in 
Bolo^  from  1658  to  1671,  and  Vitali  himself 
1VBS  Hoo&tore  or  'muslco  d[  violone  da  brazzo' 
at  the  same  church  from  1666,  probably  until 
be  became  'maestro  di  cappella  del  santissimo 
Rosario  di  Bologna,'  a  title  he  ia  given  on  the 
title-pages  of  his  works  in  1673  and  1674. 
Harino  Silvani  in  the  eulogi-itic  preface  be 
wrote  to  Vitali'a  'Balletti,  Correnti,  Gighe,' 
ete.,  1671,  alludes  to  bis  violin-plajnng, 
'eccellente  nelt'  arte  d^  suono,'  and  adds  that 
K  is  not  only  those  who  hear  him  who  admire 
'le  sue  prodigiose  virtu,'  but  also  those  who 
examine  hb  compoaitionfl,  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  From  1667  Vitali  was  a  member  of  the 
B(J(%na  Accademia  de'  Filaschisi  and  Accade- 
mia  de'  Filarmonid. 

On  Dec.  1,  1674,  he  was  appointed  vice- 
maestro  dl  cappella  to  the  r>uke  Francesco  II. 
of  Hodena,  and  ten  years  later  was  al^e  to  call 
himself  maestro  di  cappella  to  the  Duke,  a  post 
be  was  only  to  occupy  for  a  short  time.  He 
died  Oct.  12,  1692,  at  Hodena  —  Eltner  states 
that  this  date  given  In  a  manuscript  in  the 
Biblioteca  Batense,  Hodena,  had  anote  appended 
to  the  effect  that  he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
Among  Vitali'a  published  works,  the  Sonatas 
naturally  arouse  most  interest,  both  those 
contained  in  Opus  2,  dated  16A7,  and  the  more 
elaborate  compositions  in  Opus  6,  first  printed 
in  1669.  They  show  in  fact  the  fin<t  hesitating 
footsteps  on  the  long  road  that  eventually  led 
to  the  present  perfection  of  fonn.  Constant 
•nd  rapid  ciumges  from  quick  to  slow  movement 
mark  the  various  sections.  For  instance  'La 
Campori,'  sonata  for  two  violins,  passes  in  quick 
succession  from  Allegro  to  Grave,  Grave  to 
Vivace,  and  a  Sonata,  'La  Guidoni,'  Ls  marked 
Allegro,  Grave,  Allegro,  Gmve,  Allegro. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  point  of  Interest 
to  be  considered :  it  is  quite  possible  that  these 
Bonataa  were  the  compositions  on  which  Purcell 
modelled  his  Sonataa  'in  imitation  of  the 
Italian  Masters'  which  were  published  In  1683, 
tor  Nicola  Hatteis,  the  violin-player,  would 
doubtleRE    have   introduced    his    compatriot's 


An  extensive  collection  of  Vitali's  oompoei- 
tioDB,  printed  aud  in  manuscript,  is  in  the 
Biblioteca  EHtense,  Modeoa;  the  Bologna 
Library  also  poaaesaes  a  large  number  of  the 
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the  I7th  centiuy  M  Bologna.  Tomnuao  wi 
fine  violin-plByer,  and  when  hia  faUier  nuved 
ki  Uodeiut  in  1674,  Tonuiuuo  became  a  mem ' 
of  the  oourt  cappdia,  and  eventually  ita  director 
under  the  Dukee  Frsnceaoii  II.  and  Rlnaldo  I 
He  calls  UnueU  their  '  aervitore  attuale '  in  hi 
works  published  1693-1701,  He  wae  a  member 
oFtheAccademlade'  Glannomciof  Bologna  from 
1706.  He  is  said  to  have  had  many  diatln- 
guished  vk>lin  pufdls,  but  the  name  of  only  one 
is  known,  that  of  Giralamo  Niool6  Lsurenli. 

Copies  of  his  three  known  pubiished  volumes 
of  sooataa  are  in  the  libnu;  of  the  Lioeo 
musicale,  Bologna.  (Oaapari's  Catalogue,  vol. 
tv.):- 


Tommaso  also  edited  a  volume  of  bis  father's 
BODataalnl692. 

A  sonata  by  TommaSQ  for  two  violins  and 
faaaeo  was  included  in  the  Corona  di  dodici  fiori 
armonici  tttniia  da  aUrttanli  ingtfni  aonori  a 
tre  MrvmenH.     Bologna,  1706. 

HIb  beet-known  work  at  the  present  time  Is 
the  cbaracteriBtle  Ciaeama  for  violin  soto,  witb 
figured  base,  edited  by  Ferdinand  David  ('  Die 
bohe  Schule,'  1867,  No.  13),  still  pUyed  at 
ooncerta  by  eminent  vfollnlBta.  One  of  tbe  rare 
autographs  included  in  the  International  kluslcal 
Exhibition  at  Bologna  in  ISSS  (Suod's  Cata- 
li^ue,  p.  174),  was  a  letter  from  Tonunaso  to 
Count  Pirro  Albergatl,  of  Bokigna,  dated  March 
17,  1711.  c.  s. 

VITTORIA,  ToinuBO  Lnnovico  da  ~  or,  to 
give  the  name  In  its  Latin  form,  Victoria, 
Thomas  Lddovicdb  db,  or ,  in  its  Spanish 
original,  Toius  Lris  db  Vkttoiua  —  Is,  next 
to  Falestrina,  the  greatest  .musician  of  the 
Elomsii  school  of  the  16th  century.  Though 
Vitlorta  is  aseigned  to  tbe  Roman  school,  that 
must  not  be  understood  as  if  he  ever  became 
■  mere  follower  or  imitator  of  Paleetrina,  as  he 
is  Bomethnes  oon^dered.  He  was  Spai^  by 
birth,  and  always  remained  Spanish  in  feeling; 
but,  like  Escobedo,  Morales,  Soto,  etc.,  ha  made 
Rome  the  principal  sphere  of  his  activity.  It 
is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  it  is  not  usual 
to  reckon  a  distinct  Spanish  school  of  mu^c,  bb 
well  as  on  account  of  tbe  general  affinity  of 
style  of  these  Spanish  composeis  to  their 
Roman  contemporaries.  We  should  not,  how- 
ever, forget  that  tbe  Roman  school  Itself  was 
portly  formed  and  largely  infiuaiced  by  theee 
Spsnish  musicians.  Palestrinaj  in  whom  the 
Roman  school  is  practically  summed  up,  must 
have  learnt  as  much  from  his  Spanish  prede- 
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csaaoTB  who  held  office  in  tbe  Papal  chapd, 
E^oobedo  and  Morales,  as  from  his  hnmedistn 
master  Oaudio  Mell.  If  from  Mell  and  the  older 
Netherianders  Paleetrina  learned  bis  sdenoe, 
bis  fsmiliarity  with  all  the  technicalities  of  his 
art,  and  if  from  ArcadeJt  be  caught  tbe. gift  of 
sweet  and  natural  expresdveneas,  from  the 
Spanish  masters  he  acquired  something  of  that 
depth  of  feeling  which  is  th^r  special  character- 
istic. Prooke,  spealdng  of  the  Spanish  Morsles, 
says  'the  reform  of  the  pure  church  style, 
which  was  afterwards  perfected  by  Falestrina, 
Is  happily  anUdpated  in  many  parts  of  tha 
woriis  of  Horalee,  tor  his  style  Is  noble  aod 
dignified,  and  often  penetnted  witb  such  depth 
of  feeling  as  is  hardly  to  be  found  In  any  other 
master'  ('Musica  Dlvina,'  III.  xEv.).  Ambro^ 
too,  acknowledges  that  already  in  Morales  '  thern 
Is  developed,  out  of  the  vigorous  stem  of  Kether- 
land  art,  that  pure  bloom  of  the  higher  ideal 
style,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Raman' 
(Bd.  iil.  588).  It  if  were  not  that  Falestrina 
had  BO  much  overshadowed  bis  predeceBsor?  and 
cont«xaporaries.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
correct,  especially  when  we  take  Vittoria  into 
account,  to  speak  of  the  Hispano-Roman  scfaooL 
We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  attributing  to 
Spanish  influence  that  particular  cast  of  the 
religious  spirit  which  breathes  out  of  Paleetriua's 
music,  and  in  considering  generally  that  to  the 
happy  commixture  of  Bpuiiah  seriouBneaa  and 
gravity  with  Italian  grace,  softness,  and  sweet- 
ness, is  due  that  peculiar  impreai^on  of  heavenlj- 
neaa  and  angelic  purity  which  has  so  often  been 
noted  as  characteristio  of  tbe  Palestrlna  style 
in  its  perfection.  In  connection  with  this,  we 
may  also  note  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Spanish 
bishops,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  who  by  their 
resistance  to  tbe  exclusion  of  polyphonic  musio 
from  the  services,  obtained  tbe  appointment  of 
that  celebrated  eommission  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  oompoaiUon  of  Paleatrina's  Misa  Papaa 
MarceiU. 

It  n^ght  almost  be  considered  as  a  symbcd 
of  the  close  connection  of  the  Spanlsb  music  of 
the  16th  century  with  Spanish  religion  that 
Avila,  the  birthplace  of  Saint  Teresa,  the  most 
striking  embodiment  of  the  Spanish  reUgiona 
spirit,  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Vittoria,  tbe 
noblest  representative  of  Spanish  music.  The 
mystic-BBcetlcal  spirit  peculiar  to  Spain  is 
common  to  both.  It  is  tbe  expression  of  this 
spirit  in  Vittoria's  music  that  vlndicatea  his 
claim  to  an  independent  position  of  hia  own 
beside  Falestrina,  and  redeems  him  from  being 
centered  a  servile  follower  or  imitator.  In 
tbe  preface  to  ids  edition  of  Vittoria's  Missa 
pro  Defunctis  a  6,  Haberl  casts  doubt  on  the 
usually  received  opinion  that  Vittoria  was  bom 
at  Avila.  Though  Abulensis  {i.e.  of  Avila)  Is 
found  after  Vittoria's  name  on  the  tide-pagee 
of  all  bis  published  worlcs,  Haberl  conjectures 
this  to  indicate  that  Vittoria  was  a  priest  of 
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the  diocese  of  Avila  —  Presbyter  Abulensls  — 
and  that  his  real  birthplace  is  Vittoiia,  whenoe 
he  took  his  name,  as  Palestrina  took  his  from 
Praeneste.  But  the  cases  are  not  parallel,  for 
Palestrina's  name  in  all  Latin  titles  and  dedica- 
tions always  appears  as  Praenestinus,  whereas 
Vlttoria's  name  never  appears  as  Victoriensis, 
but  always  T.  L.  de  Victoria  Abulensis.  The 
cases  are  only  parallel  if  we  interpret  Abulensis 
as  we  interpret  Praenestinus,  as  signifying  the 
place  of  birth;  everything  rather  points  to^ the 
conjecture  that  he  was  ordained  priest  in  Rome. 
It  b  better,  therefore,  to  adhere  to  the  received 
opinion  that  he  was  bom  at  Avila.^ 

The  precise  date  of  Vittbria's  birth  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  the  known  facts  of  his 
life  lead  us  to  place  it  about  1540.  The  iliBt 
authentic  information  we  have  regarding  him  is 
his  membership  of  the  Collegium  Qennanicum, 
about  1566,  and  his  appointment  in  1573  as 
Maestro  di  Cappella  to  the  same  institution  on  its 
reoxganisation  under  Gregory  XIII.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  his  whole  musical  training, 
as  a  composer  at  least,  was  received  at  Rome. 
There  is  no  trace  of  his  having  had  to  work 
himself  free  from  the  trammels  of  Netherland 
Bcholasticisidi,  the  stiffness  of  the  earlier  style, 
and  what  Baini  calls  the  'fianmiingo  squalore,' 
as  Morales  and  even  Palestrina  had  to  do.  He 
appears  at  once  to  have  entered  into  the  heritage 
of  the  new  style,  indicated  by  Morales,  but 
first  completely  won  by  Palestrina  In  his  Impro- 
peria  and  Marcellus  mass.  A  pregnant  remark 
by  Ambros  (iv.  71),  implying  that  Palestrina 
owed  his  very  superiority  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  had  to  struggle  out  of  the  Netherland 
fetters,  suggests  that  it  would  perhaps  have 
benefited  Vittoria  also  to  have  passed  through 
this  experience.  It  gave  Palestrina  so  thorough 
a  command  over  all,  the  resources  of  coimter- 
point,  canon,  and  imitation,  as  enabled  him  to 
move  with  the  most  sovereign  ease  and  bold- 
ness, and  to  give  full  rein  to  his  imagination, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  elaborate  oomplezity 
of  parts.  Palestrina,  starting  from  science, 
learned  to  make  all  science  subservient  to  the 
expression  of  the  religious  feeling;  Vittoria, 
starting  from  the  religious  feeling,  and  from 
the  vantage-ground  won  by  Palestrina,  only 
used  that  amount  of  science  which  was  necessary 
to  give  expression  to  his  own  religious  earnest- 
ness. In  comparison  with  Palestrina  there  is 
thus  a  certain  limitation  in  his  talent;  he  has 
not  the  same  immense  variety,  boldness,  and 
originality  as  Palestrina,  though  there  is  often 
a  greater  depth  of  individual  expression.  We 
do  not  know  who  was  Vittoria's  immediate 
master  in  composition;  he  was  no  pupil  of 
Palestrina  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  Palestrina 

■  Tliere  la. however,  the  eaae  of  oo«  DrDmlnent  murielaa 
which  would  lend  aome  support  to  Habors  conjecture  if  there 
were  any  other  evtdenoe  In  support  of  It  It  has  been  recently 
ascertained  that  the  real  name  of  Ludovloo  Viadana  waa 
lAidoTtoo  Orooil,  and  thathe  waa  bom  at  Viadana,  and  not  at 
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was  his  only  real  master,  and  we  know  that  he 
was  bound  to  him  in  ties  of  close  friendship 
and  the  greatest  admiration.  By  this  he  must 
have  laigely  profited.  The  artistic  relation  of 
the  two  might  in  some  respects  be  considered 
parallel  to  that  of  Schubert  and  Beethoven. 
Vittoria  is  a  sort  of  feminine  coimterpart  of 
Palestrina,  just  as  Schubert  is  of  Beethoven. 
But  the  parallel  does  not  hold  good  in  other 
respects.  There  is  nothing  in  Vittoria's  case 
to  correspond  with  the  immense  productivity 
of  Schubert,  unless  MS.  works  of  his  should 
still  be  lying  hid.  Vittoria's  first  publication 
was  in  the  year  1572,  and  consisted  of  a  book 
of  motets  for  four  to  eight  voices  (Venice,  Ant. 
Qardane) .  This  is  not  often  referred  to,  because 
its  contents  were  afterwards  reprinted  with  ad- 
ditions in  1583.  F^tis  does  not  mention  it, 
but  mentions  a  publication  of  1576.  The 
title  is  'Liber  primus,  qui  Missas,  Psalmos, 
Magnificat,  ad  Viiginem  Dei  Salutationes, 
aliaque  complectitur  4,  5,  6,  8  voc.  Venetiis, 
apud  Angelum  Gardanum,  1576.'  It  is  possible 
that  this  publication  may  contain  works  after- 
wards republished  In  separate  collections. 
Albert  von  Thimus,  in  making  a  score  of  Vit- 
toria's 8-part  motet  'Ave  Regina,'  for 
Schlesinger's  'Musica  Sacra,'  states  that  he 
could  not  find  a  copy  of  this  publication  in  any 
Gennan  or  French  library. 

To  keep  to  chronological  order,  we  should 
mention  that  in  1575  Vittoria  was  appointed 
choir-master  of  St.  Apollinaris.  According  to 
Haberl,  however,  this  was  no  new  appointment 
(as  represented  in  Proske  and  Ambros);  the 
church  behig  given  for  the  use  of  the  Collegium 
Gennanioum.  This  post  Vittoria  appears  to 
have  held  till  1589,  during  which  time  he  pub- 
lished the  following  works:  (1)  A  set  of  Mag- 
nificats with  Antiphones  B.  V.  M.,  Rome,  1681; 
orighial  title,  'Gantica  B.  V.  vulgo  Mag- 
nificat 4  voc.  cum  4  Antiphonis  B.  V.  per 
annum  5  et  8  voc'  (2)  A  book  of  hymns 
for  4  voices  to  which  is  appended  four  Psalms 
for  8  voices,  Rome,  1581 ;  original  title,  'Hymni 
totius  anni  secundum  S.  Rom.  Ecel.  oonsue- 
tudinem  qui  quatuor  condnuntur  vodbus, 
una  cum  quatuor  Pbalmis  pro  praecipuis  festi- 
vitatibus,  qui  octo  vocibus  modulantur.'  This 
was  dedicated  to  Gregory  XIII.,  and  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  first  comprehensive  work 
of  the  kind,  preceding  by  several  years  Pales- 
trina's  book  of  Hynms,  which  was  published 
in  1589.  Proske  gives  five  of  these  Hynms  in 
the  third  volume  of  'Murica  Divina.'  If  any- 
thing distinguishes  Vittoria's  Hymns  from 
Palestrina's,  it  is  a  peculiar  tenderness  of  ex- 
pression ¥dth  less  elaboration.  Perhaps  Pales- 
trina was  stimulated  to  the  composition  of  his 
Hymns  by  the  example  of  Vittoria;  the  task 
must  have  been  congenial  to  Vittoria,  requiring 
strict  subordination  to  the  liturgical  melody, 
with  sufficient  opportunity  for  free  subjective 
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expreflsion.  (3)  A  book  of  Motets  for  4,  5,  6, 
8  and  12  voices,  Rome,  1583.  The  original 
title  would  seem  to  show  that  this  book  contains 
all  that  was  in  the  early  publication  of  1572 
with  much  else  ('quae  quidem  nunc  vero  melius 
excussa,  et  alia  quamplurima  adjimcta  noviter 
sunt  impressa')-  This  book  was  reprinted 
several  times.  (4)  Another  book  of  Motets 
for  all  the  feasts  of  the  year  was  published 
at  Rome  in  1585.  Editions  of  both  appeared 
later  as  'Cantiones  Sacrae'  at  Dillinger  and 
Frankfort.  The  second  volume  of  Proske's 
'Musica  Divina'  contains  fourteen  of  these 
Motets,  with  the  addition  of  one  which  had  re- 
mained in  MS.  Ambros  remarks  on  the  striking 
similarity  ('doppelgangerische  Aehnlichkeit') 
of  many  of  Vittoria's  Motets  to  those  of  Pales- 
trina  on  the  same  texts,  and  yet  with  an  essen- 
tial difference.  He  notes  in  them,  as  Proske 
does,  a  certain  passionateness  of  feeling,  kept 
in  check  by  devotion  and  humility.  This 
passion  is  not  always  marked,  as  in  the  instance 
referred  to  by  Ambros,  by  the  almost  immediate 
entrance  of  a  counter-subject  at  the  beginning 
of  the  piece,  but  its  influence  may  be  traced 
generally  in  the  less  strict  adherence  to  exact 
fanitation  of  parts,  and  a  looser  texture  generally 
of  part-writing.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
none  of  those  semi-dramatic  traits  and  outward 
illustrations  of  words  or  ideas  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Palestrina.  Vittoria  is  too  much  con- 
cerned with  the  expression  of  inward  feeling 
to  care  about  the  outward  illustration  of  words 
or  ideas.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  in 
'X'ittoria  there  is  a  more  complete  subordination 
to  purely  liturgical  considerations,  while  Pales- 
trina has  in  view  more  general  religious  and 
artistic  considerations,  and  hence  in  Vittoria 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  Palestrina's 
Motets  from  the  Song  of  Songs,  or  to  that  more 
animated  style  ('genus  alacrior')  which  Pales- 
trina professed  to  employ  in  these  and  other 
works. 

To  return  to  the  enumeratfen  of  Vittoria's 
works:  we  have,  (5)  A  First  Book  of  Masses, 
published  at  Rome,  1583,  dedicated  to  Pliilip 
II.  of  Spain,  and  containing  nine  masses  — 
five  a  4,  two  a  5,  and  two  a  6.  Of  these,  two 
four-part  masses  were  published  by  Proske,  vis. 
'O  quam  gloriosum'  and  'Simile  est  regnum'; 
and  one  by  Eslava,  'Ave  Maris  stella.'  (6) 
'Officium  Hebdomadae  Sanctae,'  Rome,  1585, 
containing  settings  of  the  Improperia,  the 
Lamentations,  and  the  'Turbae'  of  the  Passion. 
From  this  book  are  taken  the  eighteen  Selectis- 
simae  Modulationes  published  in  vol.  iv.  of  the 
'Musica  Divina.'  The  works  above  mentioned 
were  published  during  Vittoria's  stay  in  Rome. 
Until  recently  it  was  not  known  for  certain 
that  he  had  ever  left  Rome  or  given  up  his  ap- 
pointment there.  Fdtis  indeed  conjectured,  on 
the  ground  of  his  last  work  being  published 
in    Madrid,    that   he   had    actually    returned 


ihere.^     Bat  it  has  since  been  ascertained  from 

the  Archives  of  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Madrid 
that  in  1589  Vittoria  was  appointed  Vioe- 
Master  of  the  Chapel  (just  established  by 
Philip  II.),  under  the  Fleming  Philip  Rogier. 
Perhaps  before  leaving  Italy,  Vittoria  had  pre- 
pared for  publication  his  second  book  of  Masses, 
which  appeared  in  1592.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Cardinal  Albert,  son  of  the  Empress  Maria,  and 
in  the  dedication  the  composer  expresses  his 
gratitude  for  the  post  of  Chaplain  to  the  Imperial 
Court.  This  book  contains  two  masses  a  4  with 
a  4-part  'Asperges'  and  'Vidi  Aquam,'  two 
Masses  a  5,  one  a  6,  one  a  8,  and  one  Requiem 
Mass  a  4.  Of  these,  the  4-part  'Quarti  toni,' 
the  5-part  'Trahe  me  post  te,'  the  6-part  'Vide 
Specioeam'  are  given  by  Proske,  as  also  the  two 
Antiphons.  These  Masses  are  on  a  smaller  scale, 
and  far  lees  elaborate  in  technique  than  the  more 
celebrated  of  Palestrina's.  A  good  example  for 
the  comparison  of  technique  is  afforded  by  the 
&-part  'Vidi  Speciosam'  of  Vittoria  and  the 
'Tu  es  Petrus'  of  Palestrina,  the  opening  sub- 
jects of  both,  found  also  in  the  other  move- 
ments, being  so  similar.  Of  Vittoria's  Masses 
generally  we  may  simply  repeat  the  judgment 
of  Proske  —  work  and  prayer,  genius  and 
humility  are  blended  in  them  to  perfect  har- 
mony. The  book  of  'Missae,  Magnificat, 
Moteota,  Psalmi'  which  appeared  in  1600, 
contains  an  organ  part  for  several  of  the  com- 
positions (see  vol.  i.  of  Pedrell's  edition, 
p.  ix.). 

The  date  of  Vittoria's  death  is  uncertain. 
He  held  his  post  in  the  Royal  Chapel  until 
1602,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Bernard 
Clavijo,  a  celebrated  organist.  He  wrote 
funeral  music  for  the  Ehnpress  Maria,  who 
died  in  1603.  [Cerone  speaks  of  him  m  1613 
as  still  alive.]  The  title  of  this  his  last  im- 
portant work  is:  —  'Officium  Defunctorum  sex 
vocibus,  in  obitu  et  obsequiis  Sacrae  Impera- 
tricis,'  Madrid,  1605.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Empress, 
and  consists  of  a  6-part  'Missa  pro  defunctis,' 
a  6-part  'Versa  est  in  luctum,'  a  6-part  Respon- 
sorium,  'Libera,'  and  a  4-part  Lectio  'Taedet 
anima.'  This  work  is  universally  described  as 
the  crown  of  all  the  works  of  the  master,  'the 
greatest  triumph  of  his  genius.'  [See  further, 
Reqxtiem,  vol.  iv.  p.  67a.]  Though  all  the 
movements  are  based  on  the  liturgical  Canto 
Fermo,  the  music  has  a  surprisingly  modem 
character,  its  effect  depending  more  on  the 
succession  of  powerful  and  expressive  harmonies 
than  on  the  mere  melodious  movement  of  the 
parts.  Technically  considered,  it  is  a  marvellous 
blending  of  old  independent  movement  of  parts, 
with  modem  dissonances  and  progressions. 
Spiritually  considered,  it  is  a  wonderful  ex- 
pression of  poignant  personal  sorrow,  chastened 
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by  religious  oontemplation  and  devotion.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  devout  moumizigy  holy  fear,  reli- 
gious awe  before  the  Divine  Judge,  which  here 
ooznes  to  expression.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
depict  realistically  the  outward  tenors  of  the 
last  day,  as  in  some  modem  Requiems.^  In 
Vittoria's  work  it  is  simply  the  individual  soul 
realising  its  dependence  on  the  Divine  mercy. 
We  may  suppose  him  to  have  composed  it  in 
something  of  the  same  spirit  in  which  the 
£mperor  Charles  V.  in  his  cloister  assisted  at 
his  own  obsequies.  From  this  profound  religious 
realism  may  have  come  the  unusual  animation 
of  st3'le  specially  noticeable  in  the  Offertorium, 
the  Cum  Sanctis,  and  the  Trio  of  the  Libera, 
'Tremens  factus  sum'  —  the  animation  of  the 
deepest  religious  earnestness;  and  it  is  perhaps 
characteristic  of  the  difference  between  Pales- 
trina  and  Vittoria,  that  in  the  one  case  it  was  the 
composition  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  in  the  other  of 
the  Requiem, which  called  forth  a  similar  change 
of  style  in  the  two  composers.  Ambros  says  this 
sublime  funeral  music  vindicates  for  Vittoria 
the  nearest  place  to  Palestrina,  but  the  effect 
of  this  judgment  is  somewhat  neutralised  by 
bis  afterwards  bracketing  him  with  Anerio  and 
Soriano,  as  all  much  on  the  same  level  below 
Palestrina.  It  is  a  mistake,  perhaps,  to  arrange 
composers  simply  up  and  down,  in  a  straight 
line  as  it  were,  of  merit.  Some  composers,  who 
come  short  of  the  universality  of  spirit  of  the 
very  greatest  composers,  may  yet  have  some 
conspicuous  points  of  superiority  of  their  own, 
may  contribute  some  new  elements  to  the 
spiritual  side  of  art,  if  not  to  the  technical, 
which  warrant  their  being  classed  with  the 
greatest.  If  Palestrina  is  superior  to  Vittoria, 
as  Beethoven  is  to  Schubert,  yet  as  Schubert 
has  many  points  of  excellence  which  form  a 
fitting  complement  to  those  of  Beethoven,  so 
Vittoria  has  certain  points  of  excellence  more 
•haracteristic  and  more  valuable  than  those  of 
Anerio  and  Soriano  which  mark  him  out  as  the 
fitting  complement  to  Palestrina.  If  Vittoria 
has  not  the  science,  the  variety,  the  boldness, 
the  perfect  originality  of  Palestrina,  yet  in  him 
depth  of  feeling  comes  to  more  direct  and  im- 
mediate expression.  In  Palestrina  there  may 
be  said  to  be  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  art  and 
religious  feeling  —  an  equilibrium  outwardly 
manifested  in  the  natural  flow  of  his  melody, 
the  pure  diatonic  character  of  his  harmony, 
and  the  consimmiate  art  of  his  part-writing  — 
all  conveying  the  impression  of  passionless 
purity.  In  Vittoria  this  equilibrium  is  slightly 
disturbed  in  favour  of  religious  feeling ;  as  if  in 
the  SpMUiiard,  feeling  must  manifest  itself,  even 
when  it  sacrifices  itself  to  art  and  to  religion. 
The  result  is  an  impression  of  tender  eamest- 

t  We  are  not  dljiparaglng  the  more  realistic  tendeney  of  mod- 
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ness,  so  that  if,  as  Ambros  says,  the  strains  of 
Palestrina  are  messengers  from  a  higher  and 
eternal  world,  the  like  strains  of  Vittoria  are 
rather  the  responsive  utterances  of  saintly  souls 
on  earth.  [In  1901  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel 
b^an  the  issue  of  a  complete  edition  of  Vittoria's 
works,  under  the  direction  of  Seiior  Felipe  Ped- 
rell.    Four  volumes  have  already  appeared. 


_  (stzteen  setttngs  of 
Magnificat,  two  In  each  of  the  church  modes).   Magnlflc^for 
8  and  12  voices  with  organ,  and  Nunc  Dlmlttls  forTTOloes. 
_  VoL  Iv.  (1905).    IJ^ases  for  6  and  8  voices.    See  also 
QuettenF-Lextton,  $.v.  Victoria,  j 
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VIVACE  (VIVO,  VIVACISSIMO),  'Livdy, 
in  the  liveliest  manner  possible.'  A  direction 
used  either  alone,  and  indicating  a  rate  of  speed 
between  Allegro  and  Presto,  or  as  qualifying 
some  other  direction,  as  Allegro  or  A^egreUo. 
AUegro  vivace  will  be  taken  quicker  than  Allegro 
by  itself,  but  not  so  quick  as  Allegro  cueai.  [See 
Allegro.]  It  occurs  cgnstantly  in  Beethoven's 
works  in  every  class,  and  the  same  composer 
uses  the  less  common  'Allegretto  vivace'  in  the 
scherzo  of  the  Sonata  in  iP,  op.  31,  No.  3.  The 
word  applies  not  only  to  speed,  but  to  the 
manner  of  interpreting  the  music.  The  metro- 
nome marks  over  two  movements,  one  labelled 
'Allegro  agitato,'  and  the  other,  'Allegro 
vivace,'  might  be  exactly  of  the  same  value; 
the  difference  between  the  two  would  be  entirely 
one  of  style.  The  Vivace  in  the  latter  case  would 
imply  an  absence  of  passion  or  excitement,  an 
even  rate  of  speed,  and  a  bright  and  cheerful 
character.  The  direction  used  by  itself  at  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  is  time-honoured;  it 
occurs  frequently  in  Baoh  and  the  composers 
of  his  time. 

In  the  'Confiteor'  of  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor 
he  uses  the  expression  'Vivace  e  (sic)  Allegro' 
at  the  wonderful  point  beginning  with  the  words 
'Et  expecto  resunectionem  mortuonim.'  In 
this  passage  there  is  a  slight  discrepancy  in 
the  MS.  authorities,  which  leads  to  consider- 
able differences  of  rendering.  After  the  first 
delivery  of  these  words,  Adagio,  the  quick 
movement  starts  with  three  repeated  notes  in 
the  first  soprano  part,  begizming  at  the  half- 
bar.  In  one  of  the  two  chief  MSS.  the  direc- 
tion Vivace  oocurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  bar 
in  the  middle  of  which  this  phrase  begins,  and 
in  the  other  it  appears  over  the  beginning  of 
the  next  bar.  This  latter  reading  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  editors  of  the  Peters  and  Breitkopf 
editions,  but  the  Bach-Gesellschaft  editors  are 
doubtless  right  in  placing  the  direction  over  the 
half-bar,  so  that  the  alteration  of  time  takes 
place  simultaneously  with  the  soprano  lead. 
This  reading  has  been  followed  in  the  perfonn- 
ances  of  the  Bach  Choir. 

Schmnann  used  the  terms  Vivo  and  Vivace 
interchangeaUy,  as  is  shown  in  his  6th  and 
8th  Novelettes,  at  the  head  of  which  the  two 
words  stand,  both  beipg  translated  by  'Sehr 
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lebhaft'  Other  instuiceB  of  his  use  of  the  two 
words  &re  found  in  the  '  Etudes  symphoniques,' 
where  also  there  occurs  an  example  of  Schu- 
mann's peculiar  use  of  the  direction,  vii.  as 
applied  Dot  tc 
its  speed,  but 
ferring  to  the  manner  of  Its  execution.  In  the 
fourth  variation  the  baa  alone  of  the  third  bar 
la  labelled  '  sempre  vivacjaaimo,'  and  no  doubt 
the  compoaer'a  intention  was  that  the  part  for 
the  left  hand  should  be  much  emphasised  and 
its  animated  character  brought  out.  The  same 
direction,  applied  in  much  the  same  way,  occura 
more  than  once  in  the  Sonata  in  F>  mbior,  and 
in  the  Scheno  of  that  work  a  staccato  paasagB 
for  the  left  band  is  marlied  'Basel  vivi.*  In 
the  Overture,  Bcheno,  and  Finale,  the  same 
compoaer  inacribea  the  necoud  movement '  Vivo.' 

Beethoven  usee  the  word  '  Vi vactasfanamente, ' 
for  the  finale  of  the  Sonata  In  &,  'Lee  Adleux, 
L' Absence,  et  le  Retour,'  op.  81a.  u. 

VIVALDI,  Antonio,  sumamed  '11  prete 
Tono,'  was  the  son  of  Qiovanni  BatUsta  Vivaldi, 
a  vk^nist  in  the  ducal  cappellm  of  9t.  Mark's 
at  Venice,  and  was  bom  some  time  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  I7th  century.  Like  Steffani  and 
LottI  he  first  sought  his  fortune  in  Qetmany. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Darmatadt,'  doubtless  In  the  capacity  of  violin- 
ist. On  hla  return  to  hie  native  city  In  1713 
Vivaldi  was  appointed  maestro  de"  conoerti  at 
the  Ospedale  ddU  I%!tA,  a  post  which  he  hdd 
until  hts  death  in  1743.  The  institution,  which 
was  a  foundling-hospital  for  girls,  posseseed  a 
choir  and  a  good  orcheetra  eompoaed  entirely  of 
females.  [See  Venice.]  Vivaldi's  own  inatni- 
ment  was  the  violin,  for  which  he  wrote  very 
largely;  he  is  stated  also  to  have  contributed 
something  to  the  development  of  its  technical 
manipulation.  [Beep.  31Tb.]  The  puUicatioDB 
on  which  his  fame  reeta  are  all  woika  In  which 
the  violin  takes  the  piiacipal  part.  Fdtia* 
enumerates  the  fallowing ; 


f  'I>e  guMni  Kinloiil, 
owenj  n  Cimeaio  deu* 
tloiriCln  12  DDOoerU  a 

llB."^8ll,     TMODDBllal 


Beiddes  these  works,'  twenty-eight  operas 
hy  Vivaldi  are  named  <he  was  in  Rome  in  1735, 
for  t^e  performance  of  one  of  them),  and  a  few 
;ven  motets  will  be  found  scattered 


As  a  writer  for  the  violin  Vivaldi  held  apart 

iTht  prlooe'fl  luiDe  Is  fsioBlI;  clveo  u  t^Oipp;   imt 

Ptill1ppirdADrHaBfr'Phl]lppB(h&].  Pr«ium£btrGrnitLudwu 

liraunt.    PCtttpveatfaelnipciMMecoinliJaukiDOI'rMUn? 

FblUppc  d>  Htme-TnnaiaSrTm.  vlU.  3SM. 
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VIVALDI 

fmm  the  classical  Roman  school  latdy  founded 
by  Corelli.  He  sought  and  won  the  popularity 
of  a  virtuoso;  and  a  good  part  of  bis  writings 
Is  vitiated  by  an  excessive  striving  aft«r  diHi^ay, 
and  effects  which  are  striking  simply  in  so  far 
as  they  are  novel.  His  'stravaganie*  tor  the 
violin  solo,  which  were  much  played  in  Englaad 
during  the  13th  century,  are,  according  to  Dr. 
Bumey,*  nothing  better  than  ehow-pieces.  The 
'Cimento'  (op.  8)  illustrates  another  fault  of 
the  composer:  'The  first  four  concertos,'  ^ys 
Sir  John  Hawkins,*  'are  a  pretended  paraphrase 
Id  mudcal  notee  of  so  many  sonnets  on  the 
four  seasons,  wherein  the  author  endeavours, 
by  the  force  of  harmony  and  partlcidar  modi- 
ficatlons  of  ^r  and  measure,  to  excite  ideas 
correspondent  with  the  sentlmentsot  the  several 
poems.'  Vivaldi  in  fact  mistook  the  facility 
of  an  expert  performer  (and  as  euch  ha  had  few 
rivals  among  contemporaries)  for  the  creative 
faculty,  which  he  possessed  but  in  a  limited 
degree.  His  real  distinction  lies  In  his  mastery 
of  form,  and  in  bia  application  of  this  mastoy 
to  the  developmaitof  the  concerto.  It  is  Uius 
that  we  find  hla  violin  coneertoe  constantly 
studied  in  Oermany,  for  Instance  by  Bends 
and  Quants ;  *  and  the  best  proof  of  their  ster- 
ling merita  is  given  by  the  attraction  which  they 
exercised  upon  Bebastiaa  Bach,  who  arranged 
sixteen  of  them  for  the  clavier  and  four  for 
the  organ,'  and  developed  one  into  a  coIosbbI 
concerto  for  four  claviers  and  a  qu&rtet  of 

Bach,  however,  u»ed  hie  originals,  it  would 
seem, principallyaaabaaisof study;  asaubjecta, 
to  which  to  apply  his  Ingenuity  and  reeotirce, 
rather  than  as  models  for  his  own  art  to  follow. 
Hill  arrangements  bdong  to  his  educational 
apparatus ;  although,  by  the  process  to  which 
he  subjected  them,  he  transformed  works  of  a 
oomparatlvely  limited  Intereet  into  pieces  which 
may  almost  deserve  a  plane  among  his  own 
productions.  Themeans  by  which  he  succeeded 
In  infusing  a  new  vitality  Into  his  arrangements 
vary  according  to  the  instruments  for  which  he 
adapted  them.  In  the  clavier  concertos  he 
restricted  himseU  for  the  most  part  to  internal 
change.  He  stroogthened  and  enlarged  the 
structure  of  the  bass,  and  modified  the  upper 
accompaniments  with  much  freedom  and  often 
with  the  licmce  of  an  original  composer.  The 
melody  in  slow  movanents  he  ornamented  by 
trills,  mordents,  etc. ;  and  above  all  he  gave 
solidity  and  sometimes  an  entirely  new  character 
to  a  movement  by  writing  a  complete  melodious 
middle  part  of  his  own.     Of  this  last  method 


■  Tlili  bucommonlrbeiiiJnlsUkairnuioriilmliKirkiit 
1830.  FMttsyslluthepiiMBMdiM  msaiMcniiaiil  tg 
•Ban  iuTnoD>»,'  rot  tUjttr,  2  vMtai  ttto  spd  txM.  TH^ 
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no  more  perfect  example  can  be  found  than 
tliat  presented  by  the  treatment  of  the  ktrgo 
in  the  second  concerto,  in  Q  major.  The  organ 
«x>ncerto6  display  a  different  sort  of  versatility. 
Here  Bach  has  not  limited  himself  to  merely 
internal  development:  he  expands  and  length- 
ens his  originals,  maturing  forms  which  Vivaldi 
bad  only  suggested,  and  giving  a  'roundness 
and  symmetry' '  to  the  whole.  Lastly,  in  the 
concerto  for  four  claviers,  which  was  written 
perhaps  mainly  as  an  exercise  in  the  composition 
of  obUigato  parts  on  a  lai^e  scale,  Bach  has  not 
only  added  episodes,  as  in  the  organ  concertos, 
but  also  considerably  augmented  the  contn^ 
puntal  work  of  the  original.'  [A  portrait  of 
Vivaldi  is  in  Hawkins's  History,]    r.  l.  p. 

VIVANDlfeRE,  La.  Op^ra-comique  in 
three  acts,  text  by  Henri  Cain,  music  by 
Benjamin  Godard.     Produced  at  Paris,  April  1, 

1895.  In  England  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company 
at   the  Court  Theatre,   Liverpool,  March   10, 

1896,  and  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  London,  Jan. 
20,  1897. 

VIVE  HENRI  QUATRE.  This  historical 
song  consists  of  three  couplets,  two  of  which 
we  append  in  the  order  in  which  they  should 

be  sung. 

J'aimons  lea  filles 
Et J'aimons  le  bon  vin: 

De  noB  bons  drilles 
VoilJi  tout  le  refrain: 

J'aimoDS  lee  filles 
£t  j'aimont  le  bon  vin. 

Moins  de  aoudrilles 
Euawnt  trouble  le  sein 

De  nos  families. 
Si  I'ligueux.  plus  numain, 

Eut  aime  lea  filles, 
Eut  aimtf  le  bon  vin. 


^vt^ 


OtdUbUk    qttft  .  tn  ▲     to  M •  pla  Wlmt  D* botra 


•t   d«       tet  •  tn.  Bt  d'ttn  va  rmt   «»  >  •  laatl 


The  authorship  of  the  words  and  the  date  of 
their  composition  are  disputed  points,  although 
the  first  two  couplets  have  been  very  generally 
attributed  to  Coll6  (1709-83).  We  are  disposed 
from  internal  evidence  to  assign  all  three  verses 
to  the  second  period  of  the  reign  of  Henri  IV. 
(1589-1610),  i.«.  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  People  plunged  in  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  and  in  continual  terror  for  their  lives 
and  their  families,  are  scarcely  in  the  mood  to 
sing  of  women  and  wine.  The  second  verse 
implies  that  the  League  is  an  affair  of  the  past; 

*  Spltta.  J,  S.  Bath.  t.  415.  Engllflh  tnnfltatkm. 

•  See  Professor  Spltta's  Uvatment  of  the  whfde  subject,  he,, 
▼ol.  L  41 1-4 16 :  vcM.  IIL 149.  which  to  to  some  extent  more  com- 


Diete  than  that  oontaloM  tn  the  original  Qerman  edition 
(Band  L  409-414;  IL  029).    |See  alao  Ajoanc 
pp.  112. 113.] 
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and  it  was  not  till  1598  that  the  League  was 
terminated  by  the  submission  of  Mercceur.  In 
the  third  stanza  the  King  is  represented  as 
victorious  over  his  enemies  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1601  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  signed.  Finally 
it  was  not  till  after  he  had  remitted  20,000,000 
fis.  of  taxes  in  arrear,  and  reduced  the  income- 
tax  by  4,000,000  frs.  annually,  that  Henri 
IV.  became  the  idol  of  France,  and  especially 
of  the  peasantry;  and  these  reductions  were 
hi  progress  from  1601  to  1610. 

We  ascribe  the  song  then  to  the  first  decade 
of  the  17th  century;  and  are  also  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  couplet  'J'aimons  les  filles'  is 
older  than  the  other  two  and  was  taken  from 
a  'chanson  de  table'  or  drinking-song,  of  the 
time  of  Henri  III.  In  the  second  and  third 
stanzas  the  last  line  but  one  contains  five 
syllables,  whereas  in  the  first  there  are  only 
four.  This  slight  change  may  have  arisen  in- 
sensibly, either  from  the  author  not  having  at 
hand  a  copy  of  his  predecessor's  lines,  or  because 
he  improvised  his  words  as  he  sang  to  some 
well-known  air,  and  naturally  gave  a  separate 
syllable  to  each  note  of  the  melody.  He  has 
also  involuntarily,  or  from  intentional  imita- 
tion, repeated  in  the  second  verse  the  rhymes 
of  the  first. 

If  Coll4  had  been  the  author  of  these  lines, 
he  would  certainly  have  told  us  the  fact  in  his 
Mimoirea.  He  records  the  minutest  particulars 
concerning  the  metamorphoses  of  '  Le  Roi  et  le 
Feimier,'  and  the  performances  of  'La  Partie 
de  chasse  de  Henri  IV.';  puts  down  imimpor- 
tant  improvisations,  and  the  most  insignificant 
rhymes:  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
he  would  not  have  mentioned  having  added 
two  verses  to  'Vive  Henri  IV.,'  if  such  had 
been  the  case.  The  supposition  is  rendered 
still  more  inadmissible  by  the  fact  that  he 
gives  the  other  refrains  in  'La  Partie  de  chasse 
de  Henri  IV.'  word  for  word.  We  may  assume 
that  Coll6  quoted  this  historical  song  in  its 
traditional  form,  and  is  no  more  to  be  accredited 
with  additions  to  it  than  to '  La  belle  Jardinidre,' 
the  three  couplets  of  which  he  also  transcribed. 
(See  ColU,  La  Partie  de  chaaae  de  Henri  IV., 
Scdne  xi.) 

The  air  has  been  often  said  to  resemble  one 
of  the  themes  of  the  contredanse  palled  'Les 
Tricotets,'  the  title  and  the  notes  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  'Les  Parodies  nouvelles  et  les 
Vaudevilles  inoonnus'  (vol.  i.  p.  32);  and 
'Rondes  et  Chansons  k  danser'  (vol.  ii.  p.  191) 
only.  Now,  not  only  do  neither  of  these  two 
airs  bear  any  resemblance  to  'Vive  Henri 
IV.,'  but  they  differ  from  each  other,  and  thus 
either  'Les  Tricotets'  has  not  survived  in  a 
complete  form,  and  the  best  subject  in  that '  suite 
d'airs  de  danse'  is  the  very  one  that  the  collec- 
tors have  not  noted  down;  or  the  melody  of 
'Vive  Henri  IV.'  is  original,  and  has  no  conneo- 
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lion  with  '  Les  Triootets.'     We  adopt  the  Utter 
conclusion. 

One  thing  is  certain;  these  couplets  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
without  losing  anything  of  their  spirit  or  fresh- 
ness; and  were  spontaneously  adopted  by  the 
people  as  the  national  anthem  of  royalty  at  the 
Bourbon  Restoration.  On  the  day  when  the 
Allied  Armies  entered  Paris,  April  1,  1814, 
crowds  flocked  to  the  Op^ra  to  see  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  opera 
was  Spontini's  'Vestale/  as  an  overture  to 
which  the  band  performed  'Vive  Henri  IV/ 
amid  a  perfect  storm  of  bravos;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  opera  the  air  was  again  called  for, 
sung  by  Lays  with  the  whole  power  of  his  mag- 
nificent voice,  and  received  with  rapturous 
applause.  On  July  14,  1815,  Lays  had  a 
similar  success  when  repeating  the  air  at  a 
perfoimance  of  'Iphig^e  en  Aulide'  and  'La 
Dansomanie'  before  Louis  XVIIl.,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  On  the 
opening  of  the  new  theatre  of  the  'Acaddmie 
royale  de  Muaique'  in  the  Rue  le  Peletier,  the 
first  words  sung  in  that  area,  the  loss  of  which 
is  80  much  to  be  regretted  on  acoustical  grounds, 
were  those  of  'Vive  Henri  IV.'  Paer  wrote 
some  brilliant  variations  on  this  air.  They 
were  engraved  in  full  score  and  deserve  to  be 
rescued  from  the  oblivion  into  which  they  have 
fallen.  Gr^try  also  introduced  the  air  into 
the  Overture  in  *  Le  Magnifique'  (1773).     o.  c. 

VIVIER,  EuoENB  Leon,  remarkable  horn- 
player,  bom  at  Ajaodo,  1821.  His  father  was 
a  tax-collector,  and  intended  him  for  a  similar 
career,  but  his  passion  for  music  made  him  throw 
aside  all  restraints  and  go  to  Paris.  He  knew 
enough  of  the  horn  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
orchestra  of  the  Italiens,  and  then  of  the  Op6ra, 
and  after  some  instruction  from  Gallay  appeared 
at  concerts  as  a  solo-player.  His  extraordinary 
himiour  and  imagination  soon  showed  them- 
selves, and  endeared  him  to  society,  in  the  best 
circles  of  which  he  mixed  laigely.  He  was  also 
master  of  a  curious  discovery  or  trick  upon  the 
horn,  the  secret  of  which  he  never  divulged, 
by  which  he  could  produce  three,  and  even  four 
notes  at  once,  so  as  to  play  pieces  for  three 
horns,  with  full,  sonorous  triads,  and  chords  of 
the  6  and  6-4  from  the  one  instrument.  Vivier 
soon  made  his  entrance  at  Court,  and  his  horn 
in  E,  with  which  he  used  to  play  before  Louis 
Philippe  at  the  ChAteau  d'Eu,  is  still  preserved 
at  the  Conservatoire.  From  this  time  forward 
his  fame  steadily  increased  at  home  and  abroad. 
Among  other  artistic  toumies  he  came  several 
times  to  England  after  1844,  and  was  a  great 
favourite  in  London  for  his  drollery  as  much  as 
his  music.  As  a  practical  joker  he  had  no  equal, 
and  good  stories  might  be  told  of  him  enough  to 
fill  a  volimie.  His  powers  of  mimicry,  especially 
mimicry  of  sound,  were  extraordinary.  He 
would  make  an   English   or  German  speech 


without  saying  a  word  of  either  English  or 
German,  yet  so  correctly  as  to  accoit  that  his 
hearers  were  puzzled  to  know  why  they  could 
not  follow  his  argument.  His  published  son^ 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment  lead  one  to 
believe  that  if  he  had  cultivated  composition 
he  might  have  reached  a  high  rank.  His  pieces 
for  the  horn  are  still  unprinted ;  when  they  were 
written,  he  had  a  fine  tone,  made  his  instrument 
sing  charmingly,  and  fascinated  his  audience, 
though  keeping  to  a  very  restricted  scale  and 
avoiding  difficulties.  Philippe  Gille  wrote  the 
preface  for  Vivier's  pamphlet,  Un  pen  de  ce  qtd 
96  dU  tmta  les  jowre  (Motteroz),  printed  in  green 
and  black,  and  now  extremely  scarce.  It  "was 
a  collection  of  the  ready-made  phrases  which  it 
is  so  difficult  to  avoid,  and  which  are  the  bane 
of  ordinary  conversation.  [He  died  at  Nioe^, 
March  4,  1900.]  a.  c. 

VIVO.    [See  Vivace.] 

VOCAL  ASSOCIATION,  THE.  Establiahed 
in  1856  at  a  meeting  at  Store  Street  Music  Hall, 
attended  by  about  300  amateurs,  with  the  view 
of  founding  in  England  an  association  answering 
to  the  German  'Gesang-verein.'  Many  of  the 
original  members  had  sung  at  the  concerts  gj  ven 
shortly  before  by  Mme.  Goldschmidt  at  Exeter 
Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Benedict,  and  he 
was  unanimously  elected  conductor  of  the  new 
association,  Mr.  William  Lockyer  being  elected 
secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  Rix  treasurer.  Mr.  Chas. 
E.  Horsley  subsequently  shared  the  duties  of 
conductor.  In  1857  the  Society  gave  a  series 
of  concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  including 
Mendelssohn's  'First  Walpuxgis  Night,'  and  it 
subsequently  gave  performances  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  at  one  of  which  the  conductor's  opera^ 
'The  Lily  of  Killamey,'  was  sung.  The  con- 
certs included  vocal  and  instnmiental  solos^ 
and  occasionally  there  was  an  orchestra,  the 
choir  usually  numbering  200  voices.  Among 
the  works  given  by  the  Association  for  the 
first  time  were  Spohr's  'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia,' 
and  Challoner  Master's  operetta,  'The  Hose  of 
Salency.'  The  Association  has  ceased  to  exist 
for  many  years.  c.  ic. 

VOCAL  CONCERTS,  THE.  These  concerts^ 
the  first  of  which  was  given  on  Feb.  11,  1792, 
originated  in  the  secession  of  Mr.  Harrisoit 
from  the  Antient  Concerts  in  1789,  after  having 
been  a  member  of  the  chorus  from  their  com- 
mencement fourteen  years  before.  Harrison  was 
joined  by  Miss  Cantelo,  whom  he  subsequently 
married,  and  in  1791  by  Bartleman,  and  at  the 
close  of  that  year  they  circulated  proposals  for 
the  new  concerts,  which  were  commenced  at 
Willis's  Rooms  under  the  management  of 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Knyvett  senior.  The 
performances  at  first  were  on  a  humble  scale,  the 
accompaniments  being  furnished  by  the  piano- 
forte, at  which  the  elder  Knyvett  presided  as  con- 
ductor, and  a  quartet  of  two  violins,  viola,  and 
violoncello,  led  by  Frangois  Cramer.     Mr.  and 
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Hn.  Hsrrisoii  Ukd  Btutleman  were  the  pHndpal 
ringen.  and  were  asaUted  Id  the  gleee,  which 
fbnued  the  principal  Crature  of  the  coocertB,  by 
Hr.  Knyvett  jiu..  Master  W.  Knvyett,  and 
othera.  TheprognuDmeoftbeopenlngcoiiatrt, 
which  may  be  accepted  bs  a  fair  sample  of  the 
•obemes  o(  the  first  three  seasons,  included 
AU«rbury's  glee,  'Come,  let  us  all  a-maying 
go'  ;  Ame's  glee,  'Where  the  bee  sucks'; 
Calloott's  'Peace  to  the  souIb  of  the  heroeg'; 
Stevens's  glee,  'To  be  gating  on  those  ctunus,' 
and  some  songs,  duets,  catchee,  and  rounds. 
The  chief  vocal  writeis  of  the  d»y  —  including 
CaUcott,  Crotch,  SpoSorth,  Dr.  Clarke,  and 
8t«vemoa  —  contributed  new  works  to  the  pn>- 
gramnieB,  and  Italian  music  was  added.  la 
1793  Mme.  Dussek  and  Hiss  Poole  (afterwards 
Hra.  DickooB)  iolned  the  vocallBts,  and  the 
brothers  Leander,  then  the  most  celebrated 
bom-playera  in  Europe,  were  added  to  the 
little  band.  The  concerts,  ten  of  which  were 
given  each  season,  were  abandoued  at  the  end 
of  1704,  the  subscriptiona  (of  three  guineas) 
having  fallen  oS.  and  Harrison  and  his  wife 
Bad  Bartleman  returned  to  the  Antient  Concerts, 
the  cause  of  their  failure  being  the  competition 
of  Balomon's  oonocrts  (with  Haydn's  music,  and 
Mme.  Mara  among  the  singers),  the  Pmfeaaional 
ConcertJi  (with  Pleyei  and  Billington),  and  the 
Amtient  ConeerU,  rather  tbsa  any  lack  of 
sxcellence  either  in  the  pn^rammee  or  their 
eorocutioD.  In  ISOl,  when  the  Antient  Concerts 
■looa  remained  In  the  fidd,  the  Vocal  Concerts 
were  revived  with  the  additional  attractions  of 
>  complete  oreheetra  and  chorus.  The  band 
waa  led  by  Cramer;  Greatorex  was  orgaubt 
ftnd  general  oonductor;  and  among  the  prin- 
idpal  siDgera,  besides  the  two  directors,  Harrison 
knd  Bulieman,  were  His.  Haitiaon,  Mrs. 
Bianchi,  Hise  Parke,  Hin  Tannant,  and  Mr. 
W.  Enyvett.  The  programmes  provided  a 
wider  variety  of  excellent  music  than  was  ever 
before  given  in  a  single  series  of  concerts,  the 
beet  specimsu  of  ancient  work,  English  and 
foreign,  being  interspemed  with  the  compo^ 
tions  of  the  beet  contemporary  writers.  In 
1802  Mrs.  Harrison  retired  from  public  engage- 
meDts,  and  the  Knyvetts  withdrew  from  the 
management,  although  they  still  aBsisted  in 
the  concerts,  and  In  1803  Mrs.  Billington  was 
engaged,  the  attraction  of  her  name  bringing 
a  large  accemion  of  support.  On  her  retirement 
Hrs.  Vaugban,  Hiss  Stephens,  and  Mis.  Salmon 
succeeded  as  principal  English  singers,  whilst 
Cataianl,  Bellochi,  Fodor,  and  Csmporese  were 
heard  on  the  foreign  side,  Braham  sang  for  one 
if  not  two  seasons  after  Harrison's  death  in  1812, 
and  Trameiiani,  Naldi,  Fischer,  anil  Ambrogetti 
played  In  the  orchestra.  The  death  of  Bartle- 
maa  and  the  decreasing  popularity  of  the  vocal 
part-music  of  the  English  school,  added  to 
the  increadng  attractions  of  the  Philharmonic 
EkMdety's  Coocerta,  gradually  reduced  the  sub- 
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■erIptJoa  to  the  Vocal  Concerts,  and  after  trying 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  concerts  and 
the  amount  of  the  subscription,  they  were  finally 
abandoned  in  1822.  As  an  episode  in  tJieir 
history  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  oppodtioa 
series,  under  the  name  of  'Messrs.  Kn}'vett 
and  Vaughan's  Vocal  Subscription  Concerts,' 
was  begun  in  1811  with  six  or  seven  hundred 
subscribem,  including  the  Ehikes  of  Kent, 
Su^iex,  and  Cambridge;  the  programmes  of 
1812  included  the  first  acts  of  '  Don  Juan'  and 
'Figaro,'  the  finale  to  the  second  act  of  'Don 
Juan'  and  other  pieces  from  Mozart's  operas; 
but  in  1612  the  death  of  Harrison  led  to  a 
union  of  the  two  schemes,  which  was  accom- 
plished in  1813.  c.  u. 

VOCAL  SCORES.  One  of  John  Hullab's 
admirable  ooUectioru.  It  is  printed  in  type  In 
ordinsry  music  size,  and  was  published  by  John 
W.  Parker  in  monthly  numbers,  one  sacred  aod 
one  secular,    beginning  on  Jan.    1,   1946.     lla 
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VOCAL  SOCIETY,  THE.  Estobliehed  1832 
'  Ut  present  the  vocal  music  of  the  E^liah  school, 
both  ftncient  and  modem,  including  that  of  the 
cburch,  the  chamber,  and  the  theatre,  with  the 
addition  of  foreign  oompositlaiis  of  ezc^ence,' 
the  pnunotera  of  the  Society  uigtng  among  other 
reaaonB  io  favour  of  their  enterprise,  not  only 
that  the  oompoeitioni  of  native  muatciani  were 
at  the  time  nearly  banished  from  the  concerts 
of  the  metropolis,  but  that  the  regulations  of 
tile  exiaUng  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  giee- 
■Inglng  precluded  the  presence  of  ladies,  and 
were  attended  witii  condderable  expense  wholly 
unconnected  with  their  musical  objects.  In 
otheTwords,  the  Society  aimed  at  giving  concerts 
of  English  vocal  aoios  and  part-mu^.  Its 
fiist  programme  at  the  Kiikg'H  Concert  Rooms, 
Hanover  Square,  on  Monday,  Jan.  7,  1833,  in- 
cluded the  BeBtetl«  and  chorus  from  Webbe's 
'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia';  Bennet's  madrigal,  'All 
onatures  now';  Attwood'a  glee,  'In  this  fair 
vale';  Cooke's  glee,  'Deb  dove';  Kshop'a 
serenade,  '  Sleep,  gentle  lady ' ;  Webbe's  cateh, 
'Would  you  know';  solos  from  Haydn,  Hum- 
mel, Hoiart.  and  Purcell,  and  an  instrumental 
quintet  of  Beethoven's.  T.  Cooke  was  leader; 
at  the  organ  and  pianoforte  were  Turle,  Goes, 
and  Hamcastie;  and  the  vocalists  included 
Miaa  Clara  Novello,  Mrs.  Bishop,  Miw  Qeorge, 
and  Messrs.  Bennett,  Parry,  PblElips,  Hobbs, 
and  Braham.     The  affairs  of  the  Society  at  its 
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Turle.  The  original  iotentJon  of  presentiiiK 
mainly  English  muidc  was  departed  from  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Society's  existence,  for  we 
find  in  its  programmes  the  names  of  Paiestrina, 
Pergolvl,  Bononcini,  Beethoven,  Moiart,  azid. 
other  foreign  composers,  and  from  a  notice  of 
the  last  concert  given  in  1833  we  leiun  tb&t, 
'with  the  exception  of  three  gleee  and  a  mad- 
rigal, the  performance  eonsisled  entirely  of  the 
works  of  foreign  artists.'  In  1837  the  Society 
gave  the  Grst  performance  in  this  country  of 
Spohr's  oratorio,  'The  Crucifixion,'  With  Hm. 
Bidtop,  Hrs.  Seguin,  Ifin  HawM,  and  Mr.  Balfe 
aa  principal  vocaliatfi,  and  Mr.  Turle  at  the  organ. 
On  anotjier  occasion  Beetiioven's  Choral  Fkh- 
tana  was  performed,  with  His.  Anderson  at  the 
piano.     [See  Hanover  Squahe  Rooks.]    c  k. 

VOCALION.  An  'organ'  or  instrument  of 
the  freC'reed  kind,  exhibited  by  James  BaiUie 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  in  the  International  Inventiona 
Exhibition,  London,  1885.  The  first  patent 
was  taken  out  Nov.  13,  1873,  by  John  Farmer 
(of  Harrow),  for  a  comtonation  of  reed  with 
string  or  wire  —  either  as  a  continuation  of  the 
reed  or  as  a  coil  fastened  to  the  back  thereof  — 
and  was  succeeded  by  many  more,  taken  out  in 
the  names  of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  others.  The 
first  attempts  gave  a  beautiful  and  very  peculiar 
quality  of  sound,  but  by  degrees  the  comtnnation 
of  reed  and  string  from  which  this  proceeded  had 
to  be  given  up,  for  practical  and  commercial 
reasons,  and  the  inatniment  as  exhibited  was 
vlKually  a  Harmonium  with  broad  reeds,  giving 
great  rigidity  of  action  and  therefore  purity  of 
tone,  and  large  channels,  and  acted  on  by  high 
pressure  of  wind  —  not  suction.  A  main  peculi- 
arity of  the  Vocalion  is  that  the  reeds  are  placed 
above  the  pallets  and  below  the  slides,  and  that 
though  the  sliding  'plug'  of  three  reeds  is  ordy 
of  the  width  of  the  gixwve,  the  cavitiae  are  more 
than  twice  as  wide.  This  Is  expressed  m  one 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  patents  (U.  S.  A.,  March  25, 
1884)  as  'the  oombmation  of  pallets,  sound- 
board, and  reeds  with  cavity-boards,  one  above 
the  other,  the  lower  one  containing  the  nostrils 
and  the  upper  one  the  DM>uths,  and  an  inl«r- 
mediate  oootrolling  slide.' 

The  result  of  this  is  a  charming  variety  and 
purity  of  tone,  especially  where  the  mutdo  is  not 
in  too  many  parts;  and  also  gr«at  force  and 
riclinesa  of  sound.  Tliia  is  wdl  expressed  by 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  in  a  letter  dated  New  York, 
July  3,  1885,  as  follows:  —  'You  have  achieved 
an  iikstrument  which  shall  possess  all  the  power 
and  dignity  of  an  organ,  without  the  cumber- 
some and  expensive  aid  of  pipes.  And  in  doing 
tiiia,  you  have  obtained  a  totally  different  tone 
from  that  of  Hartnoniums  and  other  reed  organs. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  nobility  and 
purity  of  the  sound,  and  also  with  the  great 
variety   In  timbre  which   the  instrument  dis- 

The  Vocation  exhiUted  was  6  ft.  square,  and 
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stood  on  a  somewhat  larger  pedestal,  oontain- 
iikg  the  bellows,  wind-chest,  etc.  It  had  three 
Manuals,  denominated  Choir,  Great,  and  Swell ; 
two  stops  in  the  pedab  and  three  in  each 
manual,  as  well  as  three  extra  ones  of  lighter 
quality  called  '.complementary.'  In  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  the  invention  since  1874,  it  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Baillie  Hamilton  was  much 
assisted  by  the  practical  knowledge  and  skill  of 
Mr.  Hermann  Smith.  [See  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Musical  Association,  1882-83,  p.  50.]    g. 

VOCAX.ISE  and  VOCALIZZO  are  the  French 
and  Italian  terms  respectively  for  an  exercise  or 
piece  of  music  to  be  vocalised.  To  vocalise  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  to  sing  upon  a  vowel, 
whether  one  note  or  a  series  of  notes,  in  contn^ 
distinction  to  singing  to  separate  syllables. 
Vocalisation  is  therefore  one  part  of  the  opera- 
tion of  pronunciation,  the  other  being  articula- 
tion. Perfect  vocalisation  involves  purity  of 
whatever  vowel-soiuid  is  at  the  moment  being 
sung,  and  this  purity  of  course  requires  that 
only  those  parts  of  the  organs  of  speech  be 
called  into  action  that  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  bring  about  the  position  of  the  resonance 
chambers  proper  to  its  formation. 

This  sounds  like  a  truism  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire statement,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  bring  into  play  or 
<»nvulse  parts  of  the  mechanism  that  are  not 
necessary,  without  altering  the  vowel-sound, 
though  the  quality  of  the  voice,  the  production, 
suffers,  and  will  be  tonguey,  throaty,  palatal, 
or  veiled,  according  to  the  part  thus  unneces- 
sarily brought  into  play.  In  such  cases,  if  the 
resonance-pitch  of  the  vowel-sound  oould  be 
ascertained,  it  might  be  found  to  be  precisely 
the  same  under  these  different  conditions,  while 
the  tone  of  voice,  pure  in  tiie  one  case,  might 
be  very  bad  in  the  other.  (See  Singing.)  No 
special  organ  or  mechanism  should  present  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  So  far  as  to  the 
production  of  a  single  note.  In  a  succession 
of  notes,  whether  slow  or  quick,  the  passage 
from  note  to  note  should  take  place  without 
the  smallest  change  either  of  vowel-sound  or  of 
tone-quality,  and  without  the  slightest  escape 
of  useless  breath,  and  consequent  cessation  of 
vocal  sound  between  the  notes,  or  evidence  of 
mechanical  effort.  The  passage  must  in  fact 
be  a  portamento  or  carrying  of  the  voice,  but  so 
quickly  executed  that  the  notes  shall  be  perfectly 
distinct  and  the  portamento  unrecognisable, 
except  where  in  slow  passages  it  is  required  for 
special  expression.  Passages  of  agility  (fiorittira, 
coloratura)  executed  in  the  manner  above  indi- 
cated give  that  gorgeous  flood  of  musical  sound 
which  was  one  of  the  many  gifts  of  the  great 
soprano  Jenny  Lind.  h.  c.  d. 

VOCE  DI  PETTO,  Chest  voice  (Ger.  Bmat- 
aHmme);  VOCE  DI  TESTA,  Head  voice  (Kopf- 
atimme) .  Terms  applied  in  some  cases  to  certain 
registers  or  series  of  notes  produced  by  a  special 


mechanism  or  state  of  the  voice  organs;  in  others 
to  a  different  mode  of  producing  the  same  notes. 
Nearly  the  whole  question  of  registers,  and  in 
great  part  of  quality  or  timbre,  is  involved  in 
uncertainty, —  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say,  mystery.  All  voice  is  produced  in  the 
larynx.  The  sound  thus  given  forth  can  be 
modified  both  in  pitch  and  quality  by  numerous 
pairs  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  laryngeal  muscles, 
muscles  acting  upon  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  on 
the  pharynx,  on  the  soft  palate,  on  the  throat, 
tongue,  and  nostrils,  front  and  back,  on  the  lips 
and  cheeks.  All  these  parts  are  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  resonance  chambers.  The  bare 
fact  that  the  voice  is  produced  in  the  larynx  is 
ascertainable  by  anybody  through  the  medium 
of  the  larjmgoscope,  but  to  arrive  only  thus  far 
the  throat  has  to  be  forced  into  a  position  directly 
antagonistic  to  the  production  of  those  very 
qualities  of  tone  that  form  the  subject  of  desired 
investigation.  Open  chest  voice,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  is  in  great  part  produced  by 
the  drawing  down  of  the  larynx  by  means  of  the 
stemo-thyroid  muscles,  so  that  it  becomes  part 
of  a  compact  mass  of  bone,  tissue,  and  cartilage 
all  vibrating  together.  This  arrangement  of 
parts  is  aided  by  the  elasticity  and  compressi- 
bility of  the  windpipe;  and  dnce  the  lowering 
of  the  larynx  (carrying  down  with  it,  as  it  does, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  root  of  the  tongue), 
brings  about  a  corresponding  lengthening  and 
enlargement  of  the  throat,  the  vibration  of  the 
chest,  and  the  sonority  imparted  to  the  sound 
by  the  resonance  chambers  above  the  larynx,  go 
to  make  up  together  what  we  call  the  open  chest 
register.  The  second,  or  close  chest  register, 
next  comes  into  play.  This  is  a  register  common 
to  all  voices,  male  and  female,  and  is  called  by 
Bfanuel  Garcia,  Falsetto.  The  third  register. 
Head-voice,  is,  in  the  male,  generally  known  by 
this  term  falsetto,  the  third  register  of  the  female 
voice  being  called  Head-voice,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  on  what  ground  Garcia  (the  pio- 
neer of  close  investigation  of  the  physiology  of 
the  voice-organs)  applies  the  term  to  the  midde 
register.  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  bold  to  combat 
the  opinion  of  this  eminent  man,  but  falsetto 
(a  word  in  general  use  in  Italy  as  well  as  in 
England)  seems  very  appropriate  to  that  register 
which  in  the  male  seems  to  be  scarcely  natural, 
but  to  belong  to  another  individual,  and  even 
to  another  sex. 

The  above-mentioned  middle  register  corre- 
sponds to  Randegger's  'upper  series  of  chest 
notes,'  and  the  'closing'  for  the  formation  of 
this  series  of  notes  is  a  point  of  the  highest 
importance  with  all  the  foremost  Italian  and 
other  teachers. 

Unfortunately  It  is  not  possible  to  point  out 
exactly  how  the  operation  is  performed.  It 
^can  only  be  arrived  at  by  numerous  ideal  ex- 
planations, and  by  imitation.  In  using  this 
middle  register,  the  chest  is  still  felt  to  vibrate. 
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thus  justifying  the  use  of  the  tenn  dote  tkni 
noteSf  but  not  quite  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the 
op«i  register.  This  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  vibrations  are  quicker,  on  account  of 
higher  pitch,  and  therefore  leas  easily  felt.  But 
the  important  difference  between  the  two  is 
chiefly  brought  about  by  changes  in  and  about 
the  larynx  itself,  as  well  as  by  some  modification 
of  the  pharynx.  It  is  most  important  to  obsenr^ 
that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  to  be  drawn 
as  to  the  exact  part  of  the  scale  upon  which  the 
change  (the  closing,  It.  ehiudere)  is  to  take 
place.  It  is  upon  much  the  same  part  in  all 
.voices,  male  and  female,  but  not  the  same  under 
all  circumstances.  It  is  possible  to  produce 
many  notes  in  both  ways,  and  this  js  the  basts 
of  the  all-important  operation  of  blending  the 
registers,  an  operation  requiring  in  some  cases 
an  almost  incredible  amount  of  patience  on  the 
part  of  both  instructor  and  instructed ;  andvoy 
frequently  voices  are  ruined,  either  by  their 
being  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  the 
necessary  knowledge  or  patience,  or  far  more 
frequently  by  the  singer  himself  or  herself  work- 
ing alone  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  much  greater 
fault  to  carry  a  lower  register  too  high  than 
to  bring  a  higher  register  too  low.  The  term 
'Head- voice'  in  the  male  is  very  frequently 
applied  to  a  mixed  voice  (It.  voee  miBia) ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  voice  in  which  close  chest  and  falsetto 
are  blended ;  and  if  the  blending  is  perfect  (the 
result  of  much  work,  and  much  exereise  of  the 
reflective  powers),  it  is  not  only  a  legitimate  use 
of  the  voice,  but  very  beautiful  in  its  effect, 
being  chiefly  brought  into  play  in  piano  passages 
upon  high  notes.  The  mixed  voice,  as  its  name 
implies,  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  a  register,  but 
the  union  of  two  other  registers,  and  the  power 
of  using  it  well  shows  vigilant  training.  In  the 
mixed  voice  the  Uuynx  is  low;  in  the  falsetto, 
high.  There  are  some  few  heaven-bom  artists 
who  instinctively  blend  all  the  registers,  so  that 
the  whole  voice  becomes  one  homogeneous  wave 
of  sound. 

A  new  nomenclature  for  the  various  registers 
is  proposed  by  an  earnest  investigator,  Herr 
Behnke,  but  this  does  not  help  matters.  There 
is  indeed  frequently  much  difficulty  amongst 
experts  in  deciding  between  mixed  voice  and 
falsetto  (in  its  ordinarily  accepted  sense).  At  a 
meeting  which  took  place  between  an  eminent 
throat  physician  and  some  professors  of  singing 
of  good  repute,  for  the  express  purpose  of  arriving 
at  conclusions,  the  want  of  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  this  head  formed  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

But  besides  the  close  union  of  sternum  and 
larynx  in  the  formation  of  open  chest  voice, 
there  is  of  oouree  a  certain  condition  of  the  vocal 
cords  themselves,  this  condition  changing  in  each 
successive  register.  In  producing  open  chest 
notes  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  volume  of  the 
vocal  cords  or  bands  will  be  found  to  vibrate. 


In  this  state  they  are  susceptible  of  a  certain 
amount  of  tension,  and  will  give,  therefore,  & 
certain  number  of  notes.  When  the  maximum 
of  tension  is  reached,  the  vocal  cords  or  bands, 
acted  upon  by  muscles  within  the  larynx,  are 
reduced  in  volume.  The  same  tension  as  b^ore 
will  produce  a  higher  series  of  notes,  the  prindple 
being  to  agreat  extent  that  of  adopting  strings 
of  different  thickness  upon  stringed  instruments 
—  that  is  to  say,  bowed  instruments,  on  which 
different  notes  have  to  be  made  upon  the  same 
string.  Then  in  the  male  head-voice,  or 
falsetto,  the  thin  edges  only  of  the  vocal  chords 
are  set  in  vibration.  The  theory  would  quifee 
well  explain  difference  of  pitch,  and  to  some 
extent  modifications  of  quality;  but  then  how 
is  the  blending  of  the  registera,  that  most 
important,  and  in  many  cases  most  difficult 
part  of  the  art  of  managing  the  voice,  to  be 
explained  7  We  know  that  the  notes  about  the 
changes  of  register  have  to  partake  of  both 
qualities.  Can  the  vocal  cords  be  in  two  ooi^ 
ditions  at  the  same  timeT  We  may  conclude^ 
however,  that  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time 
to  discover  what  is  at  present  so  difficult  to 
fathom.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  set  of 
smaU  complex  organs,  in  great  part  out  of  sight, 
which  give  to  man  one  of  the  chief  powers  (if 
not  the  chief  of  all  powers)  that  distinguish  him 
from  the  mere  animal,  and  which  is  capable  of 
producing  the  infinite  number  of  shades  of 
sound  in  the  numerous  languages  of  the  world, 
and  the  marvelous  faculty  of  giving  expression 
to  the  feelings  in  song,  should  for  a  long  time 
baffle  the  researches  even  of  the  most  earnest 
and  scientific  investlgatoreT  The  theory  for- 
meriy  advanced,  that  the  female  voice  Is  only  a 
reproduction  of  the  male  voice  an  octave  higher 
in  pitch,  is  at  once  set  aside  by  the  dearly 
observable  fact  of  the  middle  register  being 
common  to  all  voices,  male  and  female.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  female  voice  is  the  possession 
of  a  large  range  of  fine  head-notes  in  the  place 
of  the  male  falsetto ;  and  of  the  male  voice  the 
possession  of  a  large  range  of  open  chest 
notes.  H.  c.  D. 

VOCES  ARETINAE.  A  name  given  to  the 
syllables  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La;  first  used  by 
Guido  d'  Aresxo  for  the  purpose  of  Solmisation 
in  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century.  [See 
Solmisation.]  Voces  Belgicae  is  a  name  given 
to  the  syllables  Bo,  Ge,  Di,  Ga,  Lo,  Ma,  Ni, 
proposed  by  the  Flemish  composer,  Hubert 
Waelrant,  about  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  syllables  used  for  the 
purpose  of  Solmisation  by  Guido  d'  Aresso.  As 
the  word  'Solmisation'  was  incompatible  with 
the  use  of  the  newly-invented  formula,  it  was 
replaced  by  the  terms  '  Bocedisation '  or 
'Bobisation';  but  the  system  did  not  survive 
the  century  which  gave  it  birth.  [See  Soi#- 
ifiSATioN.]  A  similar  attempt  was  made  at 
Stuttgart  by  Daniel  Hitsler,  who,  early  in  the 
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17th  eentury,  used  the  syllables  La,  Be,  Ge, 
De,  Me,  Fe,  Ge,  under  the  xiame  of  Bebisation. 
A  century  later  Graun,  under  the  name  of 
'Daznenisation/  used  Da,  Me,  Ni,  Po,  Tu, 
La,  Be.  The  name  'Voces  Hammerianae,' 
applied  to  the  syllables  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol, 
La,  Si,  the  modem  amplification  of  the  series 
used  in  the  11th  century  by  Guido  d'  Arezzo  — 
Is  of  Gennan  origin,  and  was  invented  in 
honour  of  Kiiian  Hammer,  organist  of  Vohen- 
straus,  who  first  introduced  the  amplified  system 
to  German  musicians  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  centmy.     [See  Solmisation.]    w.  b.  r. 

VOGEL,  Chableb  Louis  Adolphb,  though 
of  German  origin,  counts  as  a  Belgian  composer; 
he  was  bom  at  Lille,  May  17, 1808,  and  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  His  opera,  'Le 
Podestat,'  was  produced  at  the  Op^ra^-Comique 
fai  Paris,  in  1833,  and  a  grand  oratorio,  'Le 
Jugement  dernier,'  represented  with  costumes 
and  scenery,  had  a  good  deal  of  success.  'La 
Sidge  de  Leyde'  came  out  at  the  Hague  in 
1847,  *  La  Moissonneuse'  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique 
in  1853,  '  Rompons,'  a  piece  in  one  act,  at  the 
Boufifes-Parisieiis,  in  1857,  'Le  Nid  de  Cioognes' 
at  Baden-Baden  in  1858,  'Gredin  de  Pigoche' 
at  the  Folies-Biarigny,  Paris,  1866,  and  'La 
FiUeule  du  Roi'  first  in  Brussels  and  afterwards 
In  Paris  in  1875.  He  wrote  nimierous  songs, 
several  symphonies,  quartets  and  quintets  for 
strings  which  gained  the  Prix  Trdmont  at  the 
Acad^mie,  and  other  things.  He  died  in  Paris 
in  September,  1892.  ic. 

VCKjtL,  Heinrich,  bom  Jan.  15,  1845,  at 
Au,  near  Munich,  began  life  as  a  schoolmaster, 
and  received  instruction  in  singing  from  Frans 
Lachner,  and  in  acting  from  Jenk,  stage  manager 
of  the  Royal  Theatre,  Munich,  where  he  made 
bis  d^ut  on  Nov.  5,  1865,  as  Max,  in  'Der 
Freischutz.'  His  success  was  immediate,  and 
he  remained  at  Munich  throughout  his  career, 
making  the  usual  tours  in  Germany  and  Austria 
in  company  with  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
1868  (see  below) .  He  excelled  pre-eminently  in 
the  operas  of  Wagner,  and  played  Loge  and  Sieg- 
mund  on  the  production  respectively  of  'Rhein^ 
gold'  (Sept.  22,  1869)  and  'Walkiire'  (June 
26, 1870)  at  Munich .  He  sang  at  the  Beethoven 
C^itenary  Festival  at  Bonn  in  1871.  He  was 
the  first  Tristan  (after  the  four  perfonnances 
by  Schnorr  von  Caroisfeld),  and  for  some  years 
the  only  representative  of  the  part.  On  the 
production  of  the  Trilogy  at  Bayreuth  in  1876 
he  again  played  the  part  of  Loge,  and  made  a 
great  hit  by  his  fine  declamation  and  admirable 
acting.  On  May  5,  1882,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  EIngland  at  Her  Majesty's  in  the 
same  part,  and  subsequently  in  Siegfried.  He 
was  unanimoiisly  praised  for  his  admirable 
presentment  of  these  characters,  and  on  May 
18  was  heard  with  pleasure  in  Handel's  'Total 
Eclipse'  and  songs  by  Franz,  etc.,  at  a  Sym- 
phony   Concert    at    St.    James's    Hall.    He 


eompoeed  many  songs,  and  an  opera,  'Der 
Fremdling,'  was  produced  at  Munich,  May  7, 
1899,  with  himself  and  Temina  in  the  chief 
parts.  He  died  at  Munich,  April  21,  1900.  A 
biographical  sketch,  by  Baron  Hermann  von 
Pfordten,  appeared  in  the  same  year.  His  wife, 
TmEREBB  VooL,  whose  maiden  name  was  Thoma, 
was  bom  Nov.  12,  1846,  at  Tutzing,  Lake 
Stamberg,  Bavaria,  learnt  singing  from  Hauser 
at  the  Munich  Conservatorium,  and  in  1865 
first  appeared  in  opera  at  Carlsruhe.  In  Dec. 
1866  she  made  her  d^but  at  Munich  as  Casilda 
(Auber's '  Part  du  Diable'),  became  very  popular 
as  a  dramatic  soprano,  and  remained  there 
until  her  retirement  in  1892.  She  was  for 
some  years  ^e  only  Isolde,  and  was  the  original 
Sieglinde  at  Munich.  On  May  6,  1882,  she 
made  her  first  appearance  in  England  at  Her 
Majesty's,  as  Briinnhilde,  and  played  the  part 
throughout  the  trilogy  with  great  success.  In 
the  second  'cyde'  of  performances  she  played 
with  equal  success  her  old  part  of  Sieglinde, 
having  resigned  Bruzmhilde  to  Mme.  Reicher- 
Elindennann  (since  deceased),  who  had  been  the 
Fricka  in  the  first  cycle.  a.  c. 

V(X>L,  JoHANN  Michael,  distinguished 
opera-singer,  and,  with  Baron  von  Schonstein, 
one  of  the  principal  interpreters  of  Schubert's 
songs,  bom  Aug.  10,  1768,  at  Steyer  in  Upper 
Austria.  A  chorister  in  his  native  town  at 
seven,  he  was  S3rstematically  grounded  in  sing- 
ing, theoretically  and  practicall}'',  and  thus 
early  acquired  flexibility  of  voice  and  purity  of 
intonation.  He  had  his  general  education  in 
the  monastery  of  Kremsmiinster,  and  took  part 
there  in  little  Singspiele  by  Sussmayer,  giviiig 
considerable  promise  both  as  singer  and  actor. 
He  next  went  to  the  University  of  Vienna,  and 
was  about  to  take  a  permanent  post  in  the 
magistracy  of  the  city  when  Sussmayer  engaged 
him  for  the  Court-opera.  He  played  with  the 
German  Opera  Company  formed  by  Sussmayer 
in  the  summer  of  1794,  and  made  his  d6but  as 
a  regular  member  of  the  (^urt  Opera  in  the 
following  May.  From  that  period  till  his 
retirement  in  1822  (his  last  appearance  was  in 
Gr^try's  '  Barbe-bleue,'  1821),  he  was  a  great 
favourite,  and  held  an  important  position  as  a 
singer  and  an  actor  in  both  German  and  Italian 
opera.  Gifted  with  a  baritone  voice  of  sym- 
pathetic quality,  his  method  was  excellent,  and 
his  phrasing  marked  by  breadth,  intelligence,  and 
great  dramatic  expression.  Such  parts  as  Oreste 
('Iphig^e  en  Tauride'),  Jakob  ('Schweizer- 
familie'),  Count  Almaviva  ('Le  Nozse  di  Fi- 
garo'), Micheli  ('Deux  Joum^es'),  Kreon 
('M^^e'),  Tdasco  ('Ferdinand  Cortes'),  and 
Jacob  (M^hul's  'Joseph'),  show  the  range  of  his 
powers.  He  became  acquainted  with  Schubert 
somewhere  about  1816,  through  the  latter's 
friend  Schober,  and  the  two  quickly  learned  to 
appreciate  and  esteem  each  other.  Vogl  reoog* 
nised  Schubert's  genius,  urged  him  to  produce^ 
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and  did  his  best  to  make  him  known  by  singing 
his  aongs  botli  in  public  and  private.  The  'Eri- 
konig'  was  first  introduced  by  him  to  the  general 
public  at  a  musical  entertainment  at  the  Kamth- 
neither  Theatre  (March  7,  1821),  though  it  had 
been  sung  before  at  a  soir^  of  the  Qesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde  (Jan.  25)  by  Herr  von  G3an- 
nich,  an  excellent  amateur.  Vogl  in  his  diary 
calls  Schubert's  compositions  'truly  divine  in- 
spirations, utterances  of  a  musical  clairvoyance,' 
and  Schubert,  writing  to  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
BayBf  'when  Vogl  sings  and  I  accompany  him 
we  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  one,  which  strikes 
the  good  people  here  as  something  quite  unheard 
of.'  In  the  simmier  of  1825  the  two  friends 
met  at  Steyer,  and  made  a  walking  tour  through 
Upper  Austria  and  Stjrria,  singing  Schubert's 
songs  like  a  couple  of  wandering  minstrels  at 
all  their  resting-places,  whether  monasteries  or 
private  houses.  Schubert  publidy  testified  his 
esteem  by  dedicating  to  Vogl  three  Lieder 
(op.  6),  published  in  1821. 

Yogi's  early  conventual  education  left  its 
traces  in  his  fondness  for  serious  study,  to 
which  all  his  spare  time  was  devoted,  his 
favourite  authors  being  Goethe  and  the  Greek 
classics.  In  1823  he  went  to  Italy,  and  on  his 
return  in  the  following  spring  astonished  his 
friends  by  announcing  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  former  director  of  the  Belvedere, 
whom  he  had  long  treated  as  a  sort  of  pupil. 
One  of  his  last  appearances  in  public  was  at  a 
Boir^  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
1833,  when  he  sang  the  'Wanderer.'  His  last 
years  were  passed  in  great  bodily  suffering, 
cheered  only  by  intellectual  occupation.  He 
died  in  1840,  Nov.  19,  on  the  same  day  on  which 
his  friend  Schubert  had  departed  twelve  years 
before,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Matzleinsdorf,  where  rest  Gluck  and  his  wife 
(1787),  Salieri  (1825),  and  the  eminent  singers 
Forti  (1859),  Staudigl  (1861),  and  Ander 
(1864).     The   inscription    on    his    tombstone 

runs  — 

Here  lies  Joh.  Michael  Voflj, 

the  German  minstrel, 

bom  10  Aug.  1768,  died  19  Nov.  1840. 

To  the  revered  and  tenderiy  loved 

Husband  and  Father.  C.  F.  P. 

VCXvLER,  George  Joseph,  the  Abb4,  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  figures  in  the  annals  of 
music.  Bom  at  Wiirzburg  on  June  15,  1749, 
he  evinced  from  an  early  age  a  religious  cast  of 
mind  and  an  aptitude  for  music,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  the  oigan  dated  from  his  tenth  year. 
Both  his  father  and  his  stepfather,  one  Wences- 
laus  Stautinger,  were  violin-makers.  While 
learning  the  organ  his  stepfather  let  him  have 
pedals  attached  to  his  harpsichord,  and  Voglcr 
practised  with  such  determination  all  night 
that  no  one  would  live  on  the  floor  below. 

At  the  same  time  his  indef>endent  turn  of 
mind  exhibited  itself.  He  elaborated  a  new 
system  of  fingering,  and  contrived  to  learn  the 


violin  and  other  instruments  without  a  teacher; 
and  even  while  a  pupil  at  the  Jesuits'  Ck>llege  be 
played  much  in  the  churches,  and  made  a  name 
for  himself  in  the  contrapuntal  preludes  which 
were  regarded  as  the  test  of  an  organist's  skill.^ 
How  long  this  sort  of  life  lasted  is  not  very 
clear,  but  Vogler  himself  declares  that  he  "^as 
at  Wiirzburg  as  late  as  1769. 

His  departure  must  have  taken  place  very 
shortly  after  this.     He  proceeded  in  the  first 
place  to  Bamberg  to  study  law.     In  1771  he 
went  from  Bamberg  to  Mannheim,  then  one  of 
the  chief  musical   centres  of  G^ermany,    and 
obtained  permission  to  compose  a  ballet  for  the 
Ck>urt  Theatre,  which  produced  such  an  impres- 
sion that  the  Elector,  Kail  Theodor,  was  led 
to  provide  him  with  funds  to  go  to  Bologna, 
and  study  counterpoint  under  Padre  Martini. 
Starting  about  the  beginning  of  1773  Vogler 
travelled  by  way  of  Venice.     He  there  met 
Hasse,  and  also  a  pupil  of  Padre  Vallotti,  frozn 
whom  he  first  heard  of  the  system  of  harmony 
that   he   subsequently   advocated   with   such 
vehemence.'    The  original  object  of  his  journey 
was  not  achieved,  for,  though  kindly  received  by 
Martini,  they  speedily  conceived  a  repugnance 
for  each  other.     Vogler  could  not  tolerate  a 
slow  and  graduated  course  of  counterpoint;  and 
Martini  complained  that  his  pupil  had  neither 
perseverance  nor  aptitude.     Vogler  soon  aban- 
doned the  trial,  and  repaired  to  Padua  with  a 
view  of  studying  for  orders,  and  learning  con^ 
position  from  Vallotti,  who  had  been  for  nearly 
fifty  years  musical  director  of  San  Antonio. 
But  the  old  organist's  method  of  teaching  was 
wholly  distasteful  to  his  disciple,  and  in  five 
months  Vogler  went  on  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  ordained  priest  at  the  end  of  1773.'     In 
the  Papal  city  he  was  made  Apostolic  Protono- 
tary  and  Chamberlain  to  the  Pope,  knight  of 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Spur,  and  member  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Arcadians.     He  also  found 
time  to  gain  some  instruction  from  the  Bohemian 
musician  Mysliwecsek,  and  armed  with  these 
ecclesiastical  credentials  and  musical  experience 
he  returned  in  1775  to  Mannheim.*    The  Elector 
at  once  appointed  him  Court  Chaplain,  and  he 
proceeded  forthwith  to  compose  a  'Miserere' 
with  orchestral  accompaniments,  and  was  made 
second  capellmeister,  a  result  partly  owing  to 
the  influence  of  some  ladies  of  the  court,  if 
Mozart  may  be  trusted.^    It  was  at  Mannheim 
that  he  first  put  himself  forward  as  a  teacher, 
and  established  the  first  of  his  three  schools. 
He  maintained  that  most  previous  teachers  had 
pursued  erroneous  methods,  and  promised  to 
make  his  pupils  composers  by  a  quicker  sjrstem. 

<  See  also  Onduale  (Do  Profundta)  of  the  Mbna  Pastorlca. 

•  The  account  In  the  text  foUowa  the  statementa  usuaOr 
made  with  reference  to  Vogler'a  prooeedlnga  at  Bologna  and 
Padua.  But  In  the  Mvtfkalladte  Cerrerpondemot  Splrra  for 
1790,  No.  15.  ProfesBorChrtetmann  aaserta  that  the  Elector 
Palatine  himself  directlv  recommended  Vofl^er  to  VaUottt 

s  A.  M.  Z,  ycA.  vL  p.  260. 

4  According  to  a  statement  In  hlB  CAorol  Afsfam  (p.  0),  It  was 
In  this  year  that  helearnt  the  basil  fkvhlisymmfnwkvutottL 

^^  Not.  18,  1777. 


amangat  tbiiee  who  were  actiudly  itudentB  or 
came  directly  under  its  Influence  wbtb  Winter, 
Ritter,  Kraua,  Daiui,  and  Knecht  —  an  ardent 
<lisciple.  At  Mannheim  Vogler  made  enemiee 
a«  well  04  friends,  and  it  is  probable  that  when 
UoHut  visited  Uannbeim  In  the  winter  of  1777 
lie  fell  into  that  Bectioa  of  the  musical  world 
there.  On  no  other  supposition  can  we  fully 
explain  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  Vogler 
in  hia  letters,  which  wlil  not  allow  the  Abh6 
a  slngte  redeeming  feature.  Vogler  at  any  rate 
iras  studiously  attentive  to  Mozartr  and  after 
having  several  times  in  vain  invited  Hoiart  to 
call  on  him,  put  his  pride  in  bis  pocket,  and 
went  to  call  on  the  newcomer.'  During 
Mozart's  visit  the  Elector-Palatine  liecBme 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  In  the  same  year  (1778) 
iraooved  the  Court  to  Hunich.  Vogler's  devo- 
tion to  hia  scfawil  kept  him  at  Mannheim,  and 
he  did  not.  In  all  probability,  go  to  Munich 
till  1780.  His  fiv«  yearn  at  Mannheim  are 
marked  by  otho'  achievements  than  the  Ton- 
Bchule.  At  the  end  of  1777  we  find  him  open- 
ing a  Dew  oisan  built  after  his  design  at  Frank- 
fort. The  next  year,  in  all  likelihood,  ho  was 
vununooed  to  Darmstadt  by  the  heir-apparent 
—  the  Prince  who  pnivided  him  with  a  home 
in  his  last  years  —  to  compose  the  music  for  a 
melodrama  callHl  'Lsmpedo'  {or'LBmpredo').* 
Another  work  was  the  overture  and  enfr'acfes  to 
'Hamlet,'  brought  out  at  M.nnholTn  in  1779. 
tliese  were  succeeded  by  an  operetta,  'Der 
Kaufmann  von  Smima,'  written  about  1780  for 
the  theatre  at  Haini. 

The  next  twenty  years  of  Vogler's  life  preaent 
great  diffieuttiea  to  his  biographer.  Altiiougb 
nominally  kettled  at  Stocktiolm  from  1786  or 
1787  to  1790,  be  was  really  constantly  travelling, 
sad  the  records  of  his  journeys  are  bo  fragment- 
ary and  contradicloiy,  that  It  Is  Impossible  to 
construct  a  complete  narrative.  Thus,  though 
he  undoubtedly  extended  his  tisvels  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  Qreece,  and  Africa,  nay,  evoi  to 
Annoiia  and  Qreenland,*  the  authorities  are 
by  no  means  agreed  as  to  when  he  went.  One 
writer*  gives  it  in  1783-86,  another*  in  1792, 
while  the  dates  at  which  he  appears  In  other 
distant  spots  make  it  difficult  to  understand 
bow  such  an  extensive  tour  oould  have  been 
managed  at  all. 

About  1780  Vogler  followed  the  Electoral 
Court  to  Munich.  He  there  employed  himself 
in  perfecting  the  education  of  the  celeb 
singer  Madame  Lange,  in  teaching  oompoeitlon 
to  B.  A.  Wel»r,  and  in  composing  an  opera 
in  five  acts  entitled  'Albert  III.  von  ~  ' 
which  was  represented  at  the  Court  Theatre  in 
1781.     It  did  not  prove  succeHsful,  and  dl^ust 


at  the  want  of  appre<^tion  that  he  found  in 
Germany  secxos  to  have  induced  him  to  appeal 
I  foreign  musicians.  With  this  view  he  sub- 
mitted an  exposition  of  his  system  to  tlie  Acs- 
ddmie  Royale  des  Sciences,  probably  in  1781, 
and  to  the  Royal  Society  In  1783.*  In  1782 
he  was  in  Paris '  and  the  next  year  perhaps 
OToased  the  Channel  to  Elngland.'  Returning 
from  England,  if  indeed  he  really  visited  it  at 
this  time,  he  again  attempted  to  obt^o  success 
as  an  opera  composer.  But  his  comic  opera 
'La  Kermesae,'  produced  at  the  ThMtre  de  la 
Com6die  Italienne  on  Nov.  15,  1783,  proved  a 
dead  failure,  and  could  not  even  be  finished. 
Another  effort  in  Oermany  was  crowned  with 
success.  'Castor  and  Pollux,'  produced  at 
Munich  In  1734,  was  not  only  received  with 
applause  but  continued  a  favourite  for  years.* 
The  close  of  1784  and  commenccmfflit  of  1788 
appear  to  have  been  occupied  with  the  journey 
to  Africa,  Oreece,  and  the  East.  At  ell  events 
the  next  definite  trace  of  htm  is  on  Nov.  22, 
1785,  at  a  great  organ  recital  in  Amsterdam, 
for  which  no  fewer  than  7000  tickets  were  sold.'* 
In  the  next  year  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  as  Capellmeister,  resigning  his 
posts  at  Munich,  where  he  had  become  chief  Ca- 
pelbneister  on  the  deathof  Holibauer  in  1783." 
At  Stockhobn  he  eetabliahed  his  second  Ton- 
Bchule,  but  neither  that  nor  his  official  duties 
put  much  check  on  his  roving  propensltiea. 
He  signallsBd  his  arrival  with  a  French  opera, 
'£gl6,'  produced  In  1787,  but  the  next  year 
he  is  at  St.  Peteisbuig,"  and  la  November  1789 
at  AmsterdHm.  He  arrived  in  London  at  the 
beginning  of  IT90,  and  was  very  successful. 
His  perioimances  were  applauded  and  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  organ 
In  the  Pantheon.  According  to  Qerber "  he 
fptroduced  organ  pedals  Into  this  country,  and 
their  Introduction  by  the  organ-builder  England 
certainly  belongs  to  the  year  of  his  visit."  His 
last  perfomumce  at  the  Pantheon  took  plaoe 
on  May  31,  and  the  proceeds  of  his  vidt 
amounted  to  £1000  or  £1200.  One  of  his 
most  admired  performances  was  'The  pastoral 
festival  interrupted  by  a  stonn,'  which  scans 
to  be  the  pieoe  by  Knecht  which  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony.  [Sea 
EiTECHT,   vcd.   ii.   p.   689;    and   Proorauhe- 
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Hoetc,  vol.  iii.  p.  822.]  He  went  to  the  H«ndd 
Festival  in  WeaUnioMlei  Abbey,'  but  w«a  not 
much  impreaaed.  The  F«Uval  ended  od 
JuDe  3,  and  be  next  >ppeu«d  at  Wubbv.  Id 
the  early  part  of  September  be  was  giving 
oonoerta  at  Coblois,  Uaini,  and  Fnuikfort. 
From  thsDce  ha  jounkeyed  on,  through  Wann^ 
Carlsnjhe,  Durlaeh,  and  Pforzheim,  to  Eaalio- 
gen,  whem  the  enthuatwtio  inhabitants  pre- 
sented him  with  the  'wine  of  honour'  usually 
reserved  for  Bovereign^.'  Rackwita  remained 
at  Frankfort,  malting  a  free-reed  stop  for  the 
Carmelite  church,'  but  Vogler  probably  rejoined 
him  in  time  for  the  coronatioo  of  LeopcM  II.  on 
Oct.  9.  The  Abb«  now  began  to  be  held  in  hon- 
ourinhiBown  country.  At  Frankfort  his 'Halle- 
lujah '  fugue  fairiy  aatoniahed  both  friends  and 
enemies.*  It  was  at  thia  time  he  projected  a 
return  to  London  with  the  view  of  establinhing 
a  manufactory  of  free  reeds.*  This  intention  was 
not  carried  out:  he  returned  to  Stockholm,  and 
waa  followed  by  B.  A.  Webar,  who  gave  up 
his  position  as  conductor  at  Hanover  to  obtain 
further  instrucUon  fn»n  Ilia  old  master.  Tbe 
early  part  of  1T9I  was  employed  in  tbe  compoai- 
tion  ot  'Athalie'  and  'Gustav  Adolf,'  and  in 
September  he  waa  giving  organ  lecitala  in 
Hambuig.  The  assassination  of  Guatavua 
Adolphus  III.,  whom  he  liked  and  respected,* 
on  Uarch  16,  1792,  only  a  few  days  afttf  the 
production  of  bis  opera,  started  him  off  with 
Weber  on  another  long  tour  through  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands.'  In 
the  next  year  •  he  undertook  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Harmony,  and  in  1794  betook  himself  to 
Paris  to  hear  tbe  choruses  accompanied  by 
wind  instrumails  with  which  the  new-botn 
Republic  solemnised  its  fStes,  and  add  the 
result  of  bis  observations  to  his  '  PolymeloB  or 
characteristic  muse  of  divers  ustions.'  At  St. 
Bulpica  he  gave  an  organ  performance  for  the 
poor,  the  receipts  of  which  were  16,000  livree. 
On  his  return  he  gave  a  second  course  of  lectures 
in  1795,'  and  in  1796  >°  erected  his  orchestrion 
at  Stockholm.  About  this  Idme  his  ten  yeare' 
engagement  as  Boyal  Musio-director  came  to 
an  end,  and  he  proposed  to  leave  Sweden.  But 
his  school  was  considered  so  successful  "  that 
the  Regent  prevailed  on  him  to  prolong  his  stay 
Ullthespringof  1799."    Inthat  yearherecaved 
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from  the  Swedish  Court  an  «"""«>  pension  (rf 
600  dollars,  departed  for  Denmark,  and  mada 
an  unusually  protracted  stay  in  the  Daoish 
capital,  during  which  he  brought  out  an  im- 
portant work  for  the  chureh,  and  another  for 
the  stage.  The  former  waa  his  ChoratSyilem, 
in  which  he  rovlewad  Fux,  Kirnbczger,  aod 
Rameau,  and  pnrfessed  to  demonstrate  that  all 
the  Protestant  ohormle-meiadiee  were  writtea  ia 
the  Oreck  modes.  Of  this  work  the  Daoiab 
government  ordered  100  oopiw  for  distributioa 
gratis  to  oiganistB.  llie  latter  was  the  muaio 
to  'Hermann  von  Unna.'  This,  though 
oH^nally  written  to  a  Swedish  libretto  by 
Spoldebiaud,  bad  not  been  perf  csmed  in  Sweden. 
It  now  proved  a  great  success.  Though  the 
ticket  office  did  not  open  till  4  in  the  Eiftemoon, 
people  began  to  assomiJe  round  it  at  6  a.m. 
After  these  acbievements  Vogler  proceeded,  in 
the  summer  of  1800,  to  Berlin.  There  he  gave 
'Hermann'  several  times  in  German  by  way  of 
attracting  the  ganoal  public,  appealed  to  the 
tavanli  by  his  '  Data  lur  Akustik,'  and  to  tbe 
religious  world  by  his  propiosals  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  organ  building.  He  was  entrusted  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  organ  in  St.  Mary's  ■■ 
and  gave  a  performance  on  it  on  Nov.  28,  1800. 
Tbe  King  of  Pru«ia  cammi»ianed  him  to  build 
an  organ  at  Neu-Ruppin.  But  thia  did  not 
keep  him  in  Prussja.  He  set  off  to  Lapiig, 
gave  three  organ  redtals  in  tJie  spring  of  1801, 
and  then  wmt  on  about  June  to  Prague^  At 
Prague  he  was  received  with  great  honour,  and 
made  governor  of  a  musical  school.  It  was  per- 
haps in  oonaequence  of  the  failure  of  his  orches- 
trion that  he  left  Prague  for  Vienna,  arriving 
about  the  end  of  1802.'*  He  was  r^iorted  to 
be  invited  to  Vienna  to  write  an  opera,  and 
rumouiB  ot  the  forthcoming  work  were  constant 
throughout  1803.  'Samori,'  itowerer,  did  not 
actually  appear  tiU  May  17, 1804,  at  tbe  Thatre- 
ao-der-Wico,  after  more  than  fifty  rehearsals.  It 
enjoyed  a  moderate  euoeess,  but  on  the  course 
ot  operatio  history  at  Vienna  it  ezerciaed  no 
influenoe  at  all.  Two  other  of  Vogler's  works 
were  Riven  there,  'Castor  and  Pollux'  (with 
additions  and  alterations),  In  a  ooncert-rixim 
on  Dec.  22  and  23,  1803,  and  'Athalie'  at  the 
Redoutenssal  in  Nov.  1804.  Neither  made 
much  unpreaaion.  While  at  Vimna,  Vogler 
celebrated  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his 
ordination.  An  Intereeting  circumstence  con- 
nected with  his  stay  there  is  his  meeting  with 
Beethoven,  and  their  extemporising  in  turn  on 
the  piano.  (See  vol.  f.  p.  239b.]  Another 
is  that  here  Qiinsbacher  and,  through  him,  C. 
H.  von  Weber,"  t>eoame  his  pupils.  Weber 
made  the  PF.  arrangement  ot  'Samori.'  Verier 
BwDbiiii  <Be  "■ 

EjaaTiiifa.p. 
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had  now  been  more  than  two  years  in  Vienna, 
and  his  wandering  instincts  revived.  He  spent 
the  summer  of  1805  at  Salzbuig,  en  route  for 
Munich.^  There  he  gave  organ  recitals,  and  at 
Christinas  had  his  Pastoral  Mass  performed  in 
the  Court  Chapel.  When  Napoleon,  on  his 
return  from  Austerlitz,  paused  at  Munich  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  Eugtoe  Beauhamais 
with  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Bavaria,  the  Abb6 
was  the  musical  hero  of  the  hour,  and  'Castor 
and  Pollux'  was  performed  on  the  wedding  day, 
Jan.  14,  1806.'  He  made  some  little  stay  in 
Munich,  occupying  himself  as  usual  in  simpli- 
fying organs  and  publishing  theoretical  works. 
In  September  1807  he  turns  up  at  Frankfort, 
and  shortly  afterwards'  received  an  invitation 
from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Darmstadt,  Louis  I., 
for  whom  he  had  written  'Lampedo'  nearly 
thirty  years  before,  to  settle  in  that  town.  The 
Duke  gave  him  a  salary  of  3000  florins,  a  house, 
with  dinner  and  supper  every  day  from  his  own 
kitchen,  four  wax  candles  a  day  and  firewood 
ad  libiivm,  the  titles  of  Capelimeister,  and 
Privy  Councillor  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and 
the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  first  class.  In  return 
for  these  honours  and  emoluments  he  was  not 
expected  to  perform  any  duties,  or  to  take  part 
in  the  opera  unless  at  the  performance  of  one  of 
his  own  works.  The  Duke  thought  himself 
well  repaid  by  the  mere  presence  of  such  a 
celebrity. 

Here  he  opened  his  last  and  most  successful 
Tonschule ;  and  in  the  remaining  six  and  a  half 
years  of  his  life  became  very  fond  of  the  dull 
old  town.  It  contained,  in  fact,  everything 
necessary  to  make  it  a  haven  of  rest.  The 
accusations  of  charlatanism  that  he  had  so  often 
combated  down  to  1802,^  at  any  rate  did  not 
penetrate  to  Dannstadt.  In  1810  he  visited 
Frankfort,  Mainz,  Hanau,  and  Offenbach,  with 
Weber,  and  made  another  visit  to  Frank- 
fort for  the  production  of  his  pupil's  opera 
'Silvana'  on  Sept.  17.  Two  years  later  he 
journeyed  through  Munich  to  Vienna,  where 
it  was  noticed  that  he  'preserved  his  long 
acknowledged  mastery'  of  the  organ.  He  em- 
ployed himself  in  composing  for  stage,  concert- 
room,  and  church,  and  his  best  work,  the  Re- 
quiem, was  the  occupation  of  his  last  days. 
On  May  4,  1814,  his  friend  Gottfried  Weber 
visited  him  on  passing  through  Dannstadt 
and  remained  till  mid-day  on  the  5th.  The 
following  day  (May  6),  at  half-past  four  in  the 
morning,  the  old  musician  died  of  apoplexy. 
He  was  buried  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  quietly, 
amid  tokens  of  respect  and  grief  from  those 
who  knew  him,  from  his  old  scholar,  the  Grand 
Duchess,  downwards.  Wherever  one  of  his 
numerous  pupils  was  to  be  found,  the  intelU- 

.  r  Fftto'fl  Mtatemmt  that  Vogler  left  VIeima  In  oonsequenee 
or  the  war  Is  rpfutcd  by  dates. 

•One of  the  pieces  m'Polymeios' to  wrttten  In  eommemo- 
ratlon  of  this  nian1a«e. 

\  i'lPf^^  IB  ft>uDd  In  Dannstadt  in  1806.  iA.M^.  toL 

4  See  the  Preface  to  the  HoiMfMieft  cur  ffarmoftftf  Lefkrs: 


genoe  came  like  a  heavy  blow,  for  it  announced 
the  loss  of  a  musician  sealous  for  his  art  and  of 
a  man  devoted  to  his  friends.* 

Vogler  was  short  in  stature,  and  latteriy 
became  corpulent.  His  arms  were  of  great 
length,  his  hands  enormous,  and  his  general 
aspect  has  been  described  as  that  of  a  laige  fat 
ape.  His  singular  character  was  strongly  tinged 
with  vanity,  and  not  without  a  touch  of  arro- 
gance. He  delighted  to  array  himself  in  his 
purple  stockings  and  gold  buckles,  with  his 
black  silk  ecclesiastical  mantle  and  the  grand 
cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  given  him  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.'  He  would  take  his 
prayer-book  with  him  into  society,  and  often 
kept  his  visitors  waiting  while  he  finished  his 
devotions.  Beneath  his  quaint  exterior  lay 
remarkable  mental  gifts,  a  great  insight  into 
character,  and  a  powerful  memory.  Nor  were 
his  egotism  and  affectation  without  counter- 
balancing excellences.  He  was  always  anxious 
to  avoid  a  quarrel,  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
merits  of  brother  artists,^  and  to  defend  them, 
even  if  they  had  opposed  him,  provided  their 
music  was  good.  The  civility  which  he  showed 
to  Moaart  is  in  marked  contrast  to  Mozart's 
behaviour  towards  him.  Moreover,  his  vanity 
did  not  blind  him  to  his  own  defects.  He  was 
well  aware  that  harmony,  not  melody,  was  the 
department  in  which  he  excelled.  *  Had  I  your 
flow  of  melody,'  he  said  to  Sterkel,  'and  you 
my  science,  we  should  be  both  great  men.' 

An  enthusiastic  contemporary  *  calls  him  'an 
epoch-making  man.'  The  expression  is  too 
strong,  but  as  a  musical  iconoclast  Vogler 
certainly  did  excellent  service.  His  incessant 
attacks  on  the  pedantic  methods  of  musical 
instruction  and  systems  of  haimony  in  vogue, 
and  on  the  old  methods  of  organ-building,  were 
often  extravagant  and  untrue.  His  attacks 
on  rooted  prejudices  stimulated  not  only  his 
pupils  Weber  and  Meyerbeer,  but  acted  in- 
directly on  a  wide  circle. 

As  a  composer  it  was  his  aim  to  retain  the 
simple  and  severe  beauty  of  the  old  church 
miisic  and  yet  enrich  it  with  the  wealth  of 
harmony  at  the  command  of  modem  music. 
He  was  thus  most  happy  in  his  treatment  of  a 
canto  fermo.  He  brought  to  this  task  a  facility 
in  vocal  counterpoint  gained  in  the  ecclesiastical 
schools  of  Italy,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  resources  and  effects  of  an  orchestra 
acquired  as  Capellmebter  at  Mannheim.  His 
Symphony  in  C  and  his  Requiem  are  his  best 
works,  and  contain  original  and  striking  music. 
The  former  was  played  at  the  Gewandhaus 

s  See  die  touching  letters  of  Ctottfiled  and  C.  M.  t.  Weber 
on  receiving  the  news  of  Vogler's  death.  In  the  former,  by  the 
way.  Vogler's  a^  seems  wrongly  given.  In  1 845  the  Rlstorteal 
Bodety  of  WQrzburg  plaoed  atAoiet  In  the  house  in  which  Vog- 
ler was  born,  with  the  Inscription  'Oeburtshaus  des  Tqn- 
kOnstlere  CSeoig  Joeeph  Vo^er,  gdborea  den  16.  Junl  1749i 
gestorben  den  &  Mai  1814.'  .  ^  ^    - 

0  The  analysis  prefixed  to' Die  Seala' has  a  sort  of  laorimffle 
of  Vogler'ssignature  attached  to  It.  The  autograph  Is  aseecen- 
trlc  as  the  man.bolng  endrdedwlth  the  most  oomleal  flourlnhea. 

1  See  Chrlstmann's  report  (rf  a  convenatton  with  Vogler. 
8  Schubart,  AathetUt. 
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under  Mendelssohn  in  1838  and  1839,  and  by 
the  Euterpe  in  the  season  1844-^.  The  over- 
ture to  'Samori/  whose  insignificant  themes 
and  fine  development  make  it  a  type  of  its 
composer,  was  perfoimed  later  still,  in  1847, 
and  the  characteristic  Pastoral  Mass  was  both 
popular  and  impressive.  A  striking  success 
was  achieved  by  the  Psalm '  Ecce  quam  bonum ' 
at  Choron's  first  Sacred  Concert  at  Paris  in 
1827,  and  though  the  programme  included 
works  by  Scarlatti,  Marcello,  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  Mozart,  we  are  told  that  the  honours  rested 
with  Vogler.i 

But  it  was  as  an  organist  and  theorist  that 
Vogler  made  most  stir.  He  would  travel  about 
playing  in  the  most  ad  eapkmdum  style  such 
things  as  'Cheu-T^w,  a  Chinese  song,'  a  'Hot- 
tentot melody  in  three  notes,'  'The  Fall  of  the 
walls  of  Jericho,'  'Thunder-storms,'  and  the 
like,'  as  if  with  the  design  of  concealing  his 
complete  command  of  the  highest  ranges  of 
oigan-playing.  His  extempore  playing  never 
failed  to  create  an  impression,  and  in  the  elevated 
fugal  style  he  easily  distanced  all  rivals.  'One 
was  amased  at  his  performance  in  the  severe 
style,'  says  Rink;  and  his  study  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  organ  gave  him  an  unerring 
instinct  in  the  selection  of  stops.  The  ill-natured 
criticism  of  Mosart  in  his  letter  to  his  father 
of  Jan.  17,  1778,  is  by  no  means  generally  en- 
dorsed by  other  contemporary  writers.  They 
declare  that  in  transposing  and  accompanying, 
Vogler  had  remarkable  readiness  and  skill,  and 
that  as  a  reader  at  sight  he  'was  perhaps  un- 
surpassed and  unique.'  * 

In  organ-building,*  his  first  practical  efforts 
were  made  in  1784.  Five  years  later  he  com- 
pleted an  instrument  which  he  called  the  Or- 
chestrion, and  gave  performances  on  it  at  vari- 
ous dates  at  Amsterdam,  London,  Stockholm, 
and  Prague.  It  is  described  as  being  9  feet 
square,  6  feet  high  on  each  side,  and  9  in  the 
centre.  This  box  contained  about  900  pipes, 
and  had  shutters  for  ereseendoa  and  diminuendos. 
The  reed-stops  were  Free  Reeds,  and  variety  of 
power  in  their  case  was  gained  by  three  canvas 
screens  in  the  wind-trunk.  As  to  the  effect 
produced,  opinions  were  much  divided.  At 
Amsterdam  it  was  asserted  to  be  the  non  plus 
.  ultra  of  oigan-building,  at  Prague  it  was 
declared  a  failure.  Vogler  was  also  prepared 
to  'simplify'  old  organs.  He  claimed  to  work 
such  a  metamorphosis  in  an  instrument  in  three 
weeks  that  its  effect  would  be  largely  enhanced, 
though  many  of  the  old  pii>e8  were  removed. 

I  AJd^.  vol.  ttIt,  p.  558. 

t  caulBtmann  meotlonfl  a  performance  Intended  to  reore- 
sent  'The  Last  Judgment  aecordtna  to  RtUteiu/  Pictonal 
mude  has  poliape  never  beenpuohed  beyond  thla. 

3  Once  at  least,  Vogler  met  Beetboven,  vii.  atSonnlelthntf's 
house  In  the  winter  of  1803-4.  (See  Bbetoovbn.  vol.  L  p. 
239a.  1  O&nsbacher.  who  then  heard  both  extemporise  for  the 


z^vo.  1  uansoacner,  wno  tnen  neara  Dotn  extemporise  for  the 
first  time  admired  Beethoven,  but  was  perfectly  enchanted 
with  the  Adafflo  and  Fugue  thrown  off  by  Voiler.  So  excited 
was  he  that  he  could  not  go  to  bed  after  It  andknocked  up  his 
friends  at  unseasonable  hours  to  quiet  hu  ezdtement  by  de* 
scriMi^what  he  had  heard  iBiotprc^hU), 


The  cost  of  an  organ  on  his  system  was  aUeged 
to  be  a  third  of  that  of  one  built  in  the  old  way. 
Such  pretensions  were  sure  to  provoke  keen 
opposition.  At  Berlin  he  was  charged  with 
stealing  the  pipes  removed  in  'simplifying'  the 
organ  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  The  falsity  of  the 
charge  was  demonstrated,  but  it  shows  the 
feeling  against  him. 

His  proposals  were  fourfold:  viz.  (1)  To 
avoid  the  use  of  expensive  large  pipes ;  (2)  To 
introduce  Free  Reeds ;  (3)  To  arrange  the  pipes 
in  a  different  order  on  the  wind-chest,  and  (4) 
To  remove  Mutation  Stops. 

(1)  The  means  by  which  the  cost  of  organs 
was  diminished  without  depriving  them  of  their 
resources  lay  in  Tartini's  theory  that  just  as  a 
note  gives  certain  harmonics,  so  the  harmonics 
of  a  note  if  combined'  give  the  fundamental 
note.  The  first  harmonics  of  a  pipe  of  32  feet 
would  be  represented  by  pipes  of  16  feet  and 
of  101  feet.  It  was  therefore  possible  by  employ- 
ing a  pipe  of  16  feet  and  a  pipe  of  lOi  feet  to- 
gether to  obtain  a  32-foot  sound  without  having 
to  use  a  32-foot  pipe.  Time  appears,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  decided  in  favour  of  Tartini  and 
Vogler  on  this  point.  It  is  true  that  some 
orgav-builders  and  oiganists  still  hold  that  the 
'third  sound'  is  but  a  poor  apology  for  the 
real  pipe-produced  sound,  and  that  every  organ 
of  any  pretensions  still  contains  large  pipes. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Quint  on  the  Pedal  Organ 
undoubtedly  enjo}^  great  favour  as  an  adjunct 
to  or  substitute  for  the  32-foot  stop. 

(2)  The  free-reed  was  derived  from  a  Chinese 
organ,  and  was  applied  about  1780  to  organ 
reed-stops  by  aCopenhagen  organ-builder  named 
Kirsnick,  who  had  settled  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Vogler  was  so  impressed  with  Kicsnick's  experi- 
ment  that  he  induced  Rackwitz,  Kirsnick's  as- 
sistant, to  follow  him  to  Stockholm,  and  make 
several  stops  on  this  principle.  When  Vogler 
returned  to  Germany  in  1799  he  carried  the 
invention  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  it 
was  through  his  advocacy  that  people  first 
realised  its  capabilities.  To  this  initiative  must 
be  attributed  not  only  the  free-reed  stops  in 
organs,  but  also  the  Harmonium  and  its  varieties. 

(3)  Vogler  arranged  the  pipes  of  an  organ  in 
semitonal  order  —  the  large  pipes  at  the  left  end 
of  the  sound-board,  and  the  small  pipes  at  the 
right  end.  Most  organ-builders  adhere  to  the 
old  system ;  but  Vogler's  arrangement  has  found 
adherents. 

(4)  On  the  fourth  point  Vogler  has  achieved 
an  undoubted  success.  The  Mixtures  still  found 
in  organs  are  not  the  overwhelming  ones  that 
he  assailed,  and  further  modifications  in  this 
respect  are  possibly  still  to  come.  Outside  the 
particular  questions  raised  by  Vogler,  his  in- 
fluence on  organ-building  was  considerable,  and 
much  of  the  improvement  therein  in  the  last 
hundred  years  may  be  ascribed  to  his  attacks. 

As  a  theorist  Vogler  developed  the  tenets  of 
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ValloCti.  His  system  of  harmony  was  founded 
on  acotutice,  and  its  fundamental  principle  was 
that  not  only  the  triad  (common  chord),  but 
bIbo  the  diBcorde  of  the  eeventb,  ninth,  and 
eleventh  could  be  introduced  on  any  d^ree  of 
the  icale  without  involving  modulatian.  He 
went  even  beyond  this,  and  allowed  chromati- 
cally altered  forma  of  these  cbords  and  luversiona 
of  than.  But  hie  syatem  never  took  much  root. 
Aooordiiu:  to  Kuecht,  ita  moat  ardent 
it  was  fuB    ~ 


fiiruriDg  and  thorough-bo^,  — »•  r^^-  •■>•  »> 
sU  aorta  of  meaninglese  and  oooFusing  terma, 
'dominanta  that  do  not  dominate,  Vorachlaga, 
Nachachlage,  etc.'  Two  other  writers  have 
founded  their  systems  on  that  of  Vogler,  F.  J.  C. 
Schneider  and  Jelensperger:  but  it  has  passed 
into  oblivion. 

It  is  as  a  teacher  that  Vo^er  baa  moot  claim* 
on  posterity,  for  no  musician  has  ever  lutd  so 
many  remarkable  pupils.  As  a  teacher  of  sing- 
ing he  was  in  great  request,  and  the  celebrated 
Hadame  Lange  (Aloysia  Weber)  owed  almost 
cver\'thing  that  was  admirable  in  her  einging 
to  liia  instruction.'  It  was,  liowever,  to  the 
teaching  of  composition  that  he  directed  hia 
^;rcateat  efforts ;  and  from  his  Schools  at  Uann- 
hcim,  Stockholm,  and  Darmstadt  came  forth 
Winter,'  Hitler,  Kraus,  Dansi,  Komacher,  B.  A. 
Weber  Baron  von  Foisel,  Gansbacher,  C.  H. 
von  Weber,  and  Meyerbeer.  Sterkel  ateo  re- 
ceived leaeona  from  Vogler,  and  Knecht  the 
onanist  and  Gottfried  Weber  were  very  directly 
inSuenJced  by  him.  His  pupils  conceived  tho 
deepest  regard  for  him.  'Mere  asaociatioa  with 
him,'  says  Qansbacher,  'was  a  kind  of  school.' 
Vo^er  was  not  only  a  most  judicious  and  saga^ 
cious  tea<^ier,*  he'  was  also  the  kindest  and 
most  generous  of  friends,  and  he  reaped  the  re- 
ward of  his  kindness  by  finding  that  bis  old  pupils 
after  pasBing  into  the  world  were  ever  ready  to 
return  to  his  side.*     Few  scenes  of  artistic  life 

details  of  Vosler's  last  Tonschuie  at  Darm- 
Btadt.  After  Uie  Abb£  had  said  Mass,  at  which 
one  of  his  scholars  played  the  oivan,  all  met 
for  a  lesson  in  counterpoint.  Then  subjects 
for  composition  were  ^ven  out,  and  finally  each 
pupil  brought  up  his  piece  to  receive  the  criticism 
of  liis  master  and  feUow-pupils.*  Every  day 
a  work  of  some  great  composer  was  ejuJysed, 
Sometimea  the  At>b£  would  propound  a  theme 
for  improvi^tion.  Not  unfrequently  he  would 
play  himself,  aa  he  never  played  except  when 
alone  with  his  'three  dear  boys,'  in  the  empty 
church.  From  the  mind  of  one  of  these  '  boys,' 
'  npreasion  of  these  perfomiancee  was  never 
xj,  for  Weber  always  described  them  as  a 
n-     Anonwegetfllirapeos 


theunpret 
sffaceo,  Co 


of'ft^beraf 
biopaphy,  ■ 

quantities  of 


bile  I 


I   master   would   take   hia 


■  Bciiatiin.Aaatn.p.  us. 

■  Wlpur  BTla  waiilB  objeda]  10  be  caDed  a  pupti 
spMnntl:r  wttiiDiitjcml  naioii.  CompcriUaiH  ol : 
IdIm  J^nbdnir  nMcAkil. 
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scholani  with  him  to 

ing  towna.    The  pupUB. ,   . 

diversify  the  common  round  by  writing  ai 
to  celebrate  'Papa's'  birthday."  A  happier 
household  can  hardly  be  imagined.  When  the 
master  died,  hia  pupils  felt  as  if  they  had  loot 
a  father.  'Reiner  .  .  .  aimounced  to  me  yes- 
terday,' wrote  Weber  to  Gansbacber  (Hay  13, 
1814),  'that  on  the  eth  our  beloved  master 
Vogler  was  suddenly  snatched  from  us  by  death. 
.  .  .     He  will  ever  live  hi  our  hearts.' 

A  list  of  Vogler's  works  In  various  depart- 
ments is  appended. 


Also  pmbably  a  number  of  umilar  works,  of 
which  particulars  not  now  attainable.  (Tertaloly 
an  overture  for  a  play  called  '  Die  Kreustsbrer,' 
and  either  an  opera  called  'Agnea  Bemauerin,' 
or  Inddental  music  lo  a  play  of  that  name. 
A  letter  of  Weber,  January  1811,  says  'Papa 
is  composing  a  little  opera  ...  it  will  be  ready 

In  a  few  days.'  

CHUBCH  IIUBIC 


^S&2.  Iflaa  puUrtda  In  e;  tor  4Viit(H.  Orst«ua,iDd 

^HtaB  dH  QuKctTStaldu  Id  F,  tor  4  Vcriqea  and  Onaa  ad  Hb, 

Ulm  DID  DtfiidcIU  (RequMa)  In  £17.  tor  I  Votof*  abd 

"— -'=^"-  -r  4  Volm  ma  Oku  (about  tTTS). 


INOTRUMEKTAL  y 


vtu..  u.Ku«A^  «if^H^<b?>a'Hrn»iufl  Are  MulsAeU^ 
k  4  vndbuB  Kfui  iDolnnnnill,'  pooltHr  MmtfiBl  witli  tlui 

1  oioAiiwrnntMirVoflla'aQulntM'  wu  ptund  at  tin 
RDlr«lmBnfuiKnhiu£BJ»uiiifttwhkhVo«lcTuid  Bfctbovsi 

-' — - — '-beonlra  abort  ir&ror  putting -mui:ned«Cntvft- 
~" '—   = -lUu.' The  Hmplilll  u  Ui«  oldat 


Sw«l[^  o 


ui  ocvui  redtnl  ftivon  1 


itilEimiDrv 
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UHrlotrkget. ,_  .__ 

.._.-J«(OIi  to  Mi  TTUB*  b/  aanrKKif  (SwHlMl).   1 
UHADcIV  Ctirlcr  gnd  T'temvA  Aw  (BwcdWl).    I 
Ovan  Sdwtl  OmdMi).     BtockbDim.  ITOT. 
Choral  iH/Utm.    GapriuufCD,  IMHK 
Dam  (ur  Alwftt.  ^ninbiKk.  1800. 
WondSMft  IV  HvmimU  um  ml  Oemt^ml,  PI 


AmongBt  Vogler'a  oontributiona  to  current 
musical  Ittaraiture  nuy  be  noticed,  beeidea  those 
which  were  reprinted  separately,  and  have  been 
already  mentioned :  — 

otiou  Id  Ite  WMtbirUdu  C 


Lichtentlial  also  asciibeH  to  Vogler  the  article 
Uebtr  dtn  Chorrdgmattg  der  BAhmiachtn  Kirchm 
ru  Johann  Huatens  Zeiien,  in  the  AM  J.  for 
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Dcr  Bhetoabccganc  der  AlUiten  am  Nenjahntag.  1814. 

Cantata  wttli  aeoompanlment  for  full  OrehcBtra. 
Teuloola Oder  Krieulie(LI8U.  with  OralLaqe.  _ 
Trichordlum  und  Tnaa  Harmonica  Oder  Lob  der  Harmoiue. ' 
Frabe  Empflndunsen  bd  der  Zuntckkuntt  einea  VIdge- 

Uebten.   Chorus,  witn  Orch.  ace.     _       ^  .       ^^ 

WlelaDd8arab.gedlclitetvonCli.  Weatphalen.  Cbonisfor 

4  Volcea. 

Empflndtuicen  des  Heswn  an  14  Junl.    Chonn  ftar  4  Voloe& 

Der  AltailSSs.    Foe  4  Volo»  with  PF.  aoe. 

SangBtvcke  for  d.  19  Augustl.    Drotttngholm.  1786. 

BaogBtOcke. 

L'Invocazlone  del  Sole  allamezza  notte  In  Laponla.* 

Frledenalled  (about  1807)  —  Der  achfine  Morgen :  Die ToUe 

liondsnacht.    TwosongswlthPF.  aeoompanlment.    , 
Heaslacher  Krlegertraum.  Song  with  PF.  aocompaiilmeDt.j 
'Declamatorium'  —  "Tulakon  tot  erwacht.  4 

As  much  of  what  is  stated  in  this  article  is 
novel,  it  may  be  well  to  specify  the  sources  from 
which  it  has  been  derived.  Besides  the  ordinary 
biographical  notices  in  various  Dictionaries, 
which  in  this  case  seem  to  have  been  written 
with  unusual  independence,  use  has  been  made 
of  the  monograph  on  Vogler  by  Th.  Nisard  (the 
Abb^  Normand),  and  of  the  Life  of  C.  M,  v. 
TPe&er  by  his  son.  The  vast  mass  of  information 
relating  to  Vogler  and  his  views  contained  in 
the  AUgemeine  MunkaHaehe  Zeitung  has  been 
carefully  sifted.  Much  has  been  gained  from 
the  articles  in  Noe.  15  and  16  of  the  Muaiha- 
Hache  CorreBponderu  for  1790  by  Christmann  and 
Schubart.  By  the  kindneww  of  Dr.  Gansbacher 
of  Vienna  the  writer  has  been  able  to  consult 
the  MS.  Biograpkie  GArubacker  in  his  poBse»- 
aion,  from  which,  and  from  the  letters  of  Vogler 
belonging  to  him,  many  interesting  details 
have  been  gained.  In  one  of  Weber's  letters 
to  Gansbacher  he  states  that  he  was  working 
hard  at  Vogler's  biography,  but  the  result  of  his 
work  seems  to  have  completely  disappeared. 
All  these  are  superseded  l^  Prof.  Schafhautl's 
monograph,  AbtOeorg  Joseph  Vogler  (Augsburg, 
1888).  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Herr  Becker, 
Librarian  of  the  Ducal  Library  at  Darmstadt; 
to  Baron  von  Weber;  to  Herr  Max  Friedlander; 
to  Prof.  Schafhautl  of  Munich;  to  Mr.  Walter 
White,  of  the  Royal  Society,  and,  on  the  matter 
of  *the  simplification-system'  to  the  Rev.  Sir 
F.  A.  G.  Guseley,  Bart.,  to  Messrs.  Thorold  A 
Smith  (successors  of  KIrtland  ft  Jardine),  and 
to  Messrs.  Brindley  A  Forster. 

Amongst  the  curiosities  of  Vogler  literature 
must  be  placed  Browning's  poem,  'Abt  Vo- 
^r.'  J.  R.  M. 

VOGLER,  JoHK  and  Gerard,  possibly 
brothers  of  the  Abb4  Vogler,  came  to  London, 
and  about  1770  were  established  as  musio- 
eellers,  and  music-publishers  in  Glasshouse 
Street,  near  Burlington  Gardens.  Gerard  was 
composer  of  a  once  popular  song,  'Tell  me, 
babbling  Echo.'  Robert  Womum  succeeded 
to  their  business  probably  about  1775.     f.  k. 

and  down  In  only  16  chorda,  and  that  no  one  had  been  aUe 
to  And  out  the  aeeret.  The  solution  glyen  In  *  Die  Seala '  la 
certainly  Ingenious. 

*  A  cantata  for  Voices  and  Full  Oreheetra  to  words  by 
Profeasor  Melaaner.  Rouaseau's  air  of  three  notes  la  uaed  aa 
the  toundatloa  of  the  whole  composition,  which  extends  to 
eleven  numbers.  Vogler  made  use  of  this  air  aa  the  theme 
of  a  piece  of  oonalderable  dlmenalons  at  a  concert  In  i^toek- 
taolBV  April  28.  1790,  and  pubUehed  It  In  five  real  parts  In 
theA.M.Z.  for  June  12  In  the  same  year. 

*  A  tenetto  pubUsbed  In  the  A  .AI.Z.  for  June  1 2. 1790. 
sThepubllaher'aadvertlsementgivcH  Treuc' for 'Traum.' 

*  Tlila  piece,  an  orchestral  accompaniment  to  a  declaimed 
poem,  was  probably  one  of  Vogler's  Uutt  works,  aa  It  waa 


VOGT,  Gttbtave,  French  oboe-player,  bom 
at  Strasburg,  March  18,  1781,  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  under  Sallantin,  and  took 
the  first  oboe-prise  in  1790.  While  in  Re/s 
class,  he  began  to  play  in  public,  and  was  i4>- 
pointed  oboe-solo,  at  the  Op4ra  Italien  in  1801, 
and  co-professor  at  the  Ck>nservatoire  in  1802. 
In  1805  he  entered  the  band  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  was  present  at  Austerlits,  and  during 
the  occupation  of  Vienna  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  never  left  it 
again  for  any  distance.  After  some  time  at 
the  Th^tre  Feydeau,  he  succeeded  his  friend 
and  master  Sallantin  as  first  oboe  at  the  Op^ra 
(1814),  and  professor  at  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  taught  with  marked  success  from 
April  1,  1816,  to  Nov.  1,  1853.  His  fame 
spread,  and  in  1825  the  Philharmonic  Society 
invited  him  to  London,  and  he  played  in  their 
concerts.  His  tone  was  thought  to  be  thin, 
harsh,  and  forced,  but  his  execution  was  astoxk- 
ishing,'  and  he  was  engaged  again  in  1828. 
He  waa  an  original  member  of  the  Soci6t6 
des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  and  played 
there  regularly  till  his  resignation  in  1844, 
often  producing  with  success  compositions 
of  his  own.  As  first  oboe  in  the  Chapelle  du 
Roi  from  1815  to  1830  he  received  the  Legk>n 
of  Honour  in  1820.  He  formed  many  talented 
pupils,  including  Brod,^  Vinit,  Verroust,  Barr6, 
Lavigne,  Delabarre,  Cras,  Colin,  Berth^emy, 
and  Bruyant,  some  of  whom  long  spoke  of  him 
with  respect  and  gratitude.  He  lived  to  be 
ninety-eight,  and  died  in  Paris,  May  30,  1879. 
Vogt  left  a  considerable  number  of  pieces  for 
the  oboe.  His  best  works  are  his  concertos, 
solos  (written  for  the  examinations  at  the 
Conservatoires),  'M^odie  Anglaise'  ('Home, 
sweet  home'),  and  his  duet  for  two  oboes,  all 
with  orchestra.  The  library  of  the  Conserva- 
toire has  the  MS.  of  his  Method  for  the  Oboe, 
and  the  Museum  contains  his  oboe,  cor  anglais, 
and  baryton.  g.  c. 

VOICE  — i.s.  SiNomo  Voicb  {Voce;  Sing- 
stimme;  La  Voix).  Sound  produced  by  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  glottis,  or  chink 
formed  by  the  apposition,  without  contact,  of 
the  vocal  cords,  bands  or  ligaments,  the  air 
impelled  by  the  limgs  causing  them  to  vibrate. 
The  precise  amount  of  approximation  of  the 
vocal  cords  is  only  to  be  secured  after  consider- 
able patient  practice,  as  much  mental  as  physical, 
as  indeed  all  true  practice  must  be;  in  other 
words,  patient  study.  With  too  close  a  chink 
the  tone  will  be  harsh  and  thin;  if  too  wide, 
it  will  be  flaccid  and  woolly.  With  a  well- 
arranged  glottis  ail  the  other  parts  of  the  voice- 
organs  must  be  so  placed  as  to  favour  the  utmost 
amount  of  reverberation.    The  respiration  has 

brought  out  at  Mannheim  early  In  1814.  The  poem  was  by 
Madame  BQrger. 
9  HarmonUon,  1826. 
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a  great  deal  to  do,  immediately,  with  this 
important  part  of  voice-production,  as  the  bones 
and  tissue  of  a  well-inflated  chest  vibrate  in 
sympathy  with  the  vocal  oords ;  and  the  various 
resonance  chambers,,  the  pharynx,  soft  palate, 
hard  palate,  cheeks  and  lips,  head,  even  the 
nasal  passages  (closed,  however,  by  the  internal 
muscles,  except  during  the  formation  of  nasal 
consonants),  all  lending  their  aid  and  forming 
a  series  of  complicated  sounding-boards.  Birds, 
and  nearly  all  animals,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  fish,  have  their  voice-registers,  not 
all  BO  musical  as  the  human  voice,  but  subject 
to  the  same  laws.  When  a  bull  bellows,  the 
'break,'  or  change  from  chest-voice  to  falsetto, 
IS  distinctly  heard.  In  the  neighing  of  a  horse 
the  change  b  usually  from  falsetto  to  chest. 
In  the  crowing  of  a  cock  the  two  registers  are 
plainly  perceivable,  as  also  in  the  barking  of 
dogs.  With  close  attention  even  the  notes  in 
the  musical  scale  which  are  touched  can  be 
recognised,  whilst  among  birds  there  are  some 
whose  notes  are  qiute  distinct.  Of  course  to 
produce  a  note  the  voice  must  remain  stationary 
long  enough  for  the  ear  to  appreciate  its  place 
in  the  scale.  To  find  a  hard  and  fast  line  where 
voice  ceases  and  noise  (howling  or  shrieking, 
grunting  or  growling)  begins,  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary. The  distinction  will  be  more  or  less  clear 
according  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  ear  and 
mind.  But  almost  every  one  will  have  a 
sufficiently  clear  idea,  without  technicalities, 
of  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
[See  Singing.] 
The  known  extent  of  the  human  singing  voice 

—  that  is,  of  all  the  different  classes  of  voice 
put  together  —  is  very  great.  From  the  lowest 
note  of  a  Russian  Cathedral  bass-singer  (a)  to 
the  highest  note  of  a  soprano  Agujari  (6)  [see 
vol.  i.  p.  66a],  there  is  a  range  of  five  octaves 
and  three  notes.  The  average,  however,  of  the 
larger  number  of  great  singers  put  together  is 
about  four  octaves  (c).  Many  individuals  are 
able  to  sound  three  octaves,  but  a  compass  of 
two  really  good  octaves  is  a  very  bountiful  gift  of 
Providence.  .^a. 

(6)  =  (c)  ^ 

It  is  usual  to  divide  the  voice  into  six  classes 

—  three  female.  Soprano,  Mezso-Soprano, .  and 
Contralto;  and  three  male,  Tenor,  Baritone, 
and  Bass.  [See  the  articles  under  these  heads.] 
There  are,  however,  distinctly  two  classes  of 
Mezzo-Soprano,  the  one  tending  to  soprano, 
and  singing  moderately  high  soprano  music  at 
times,  and  the  other  decidedly  tending  to 
contralto  both  in  quality  and  compass,  and 
able  to  sing  moderate  contralto  music  very 
creditably.  It  would  be  but  reasonable  to  call 
the  latter  Mezzo-Contralto. 


There  is  also  considerable  difference  between 
Tenore  leggiero  and  Tenore  robusto,  but  this 
exists  less  in  actual  character  and  compass  tlisui 
in  volume  and  force.  There  are  various  charac- 
ters of  tenor  voice  besides  those  named.  [See 
TsNOR.] .  The  French  term,  Basse-taille,  or  low- 
tenor,  applied  to  baritone,  is  not  correct,  as  the 
baritone  is  undoubtedly  a  high  bass. 

In  the  interests  of  the  voice  the  apparent 
decline  of  the  Italian  Opera  is  much  to  be 
deplored.  The  modem  instnunentalist,  and 
unfortunately  in  many  cases  the  modem  ooim- 
poser,  avows  his  contempt  for  singing.  But  as 
surely  as  singing  —  that  is,  the  Italian  School  of 
singing  —  is  allowed  to  die  out,  its  decease  will 
react  upon  instrumental  music.  Instrumental 
music  gets  its  legato  and  the  more  subtle  parts 
of  its  art  of  phrasing  from  the  singer;  while  the 
singer  owes  his  precision  and  more  musicianly 
qualities  to  the  instrumentalist.  The  two 
branches  help  one  another,  and  while  the  vocalist 
acknowledges  his  obligation  to  the  instrumen- 
talist it  is  rank  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
instrumentalist  not  to  be  equally  candid.  If 
persisted  in,  his  ingratitude  will  be  suicidal. 
The  conductor  of  an  opera  or  a  choral  class  is 
too  often  imaware  of  the  danger  of  an  arduous 
rehearsal  of  two,  three,  or  four  hours'  duration 
to  so  delicate  an  instrument  as  the  human 
throat.  By  such  an  amount  of  practice  the 
voice  becomes  utterly  fatigued.  If  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx  are  strong,  the  fatigue  shows  itself 
in  hoarseness,  or  a  difficulty  in  making  the 
voice  speak  readily,  the  delicate  white  membrane 
which  lines  the  vocal  cords  becoming  slightly 
abraded.  Then  the  voice  must  be  forced  to 
make  it  sound.  If  this  membrane  is  capable 
of  supporting  a  good  deal  of  'leathering,'  then 
the  muscles  will  first  show  the  fatigue,  and  the 
voice  wiU  not  be  able  to  keep  in  tune.  If  both 
muscles  and  membrane  are  strong,  the  chest 
will  feel  the  fatigue,  even  the  ribs  getting  tired, 
and  headache  will  set  in.  If  these  local  signs 
of  distress  are  absent,  general  fatigue  of  the 
whole  physique  will  come  on.  Every  organism 
has  its  allotted  amoimt  of  energy,  aud  no  more. 
If  the  abrasion  of  the  white  membrane  ia  fre- 
quently renewed,  cicatrisation  will  be  the  con- 
sequence, and  then  good-bye  to  all  sweetness. 
We  may  get  loudness,  much  more  than  we  want 
—  that  is,  if  extinction  of  the  voice  has  not 
taken  place  —  but  no  management,  no  control; 
and  we  shall  have  a  tone  that  nobody  wishes 
to  hear  a  second  time.  This  statement  is  not 
in  the  least  degree  overdrawn. 

[It  may  be  worth  remarking  that  the  art  of 
singing  b  at  the  present  day  receiving  an  amount 
of  attention  from  musicians  other  than  singers, 
which  was  quite  unusual  at  the  time  the  above 
article  was  written.]  h.  c.  d. 

VOICES.  The  Madrigalists  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cal composers  of  the  16th  century  wrote  for  a  far 
greatervarietyof  volcesthan  those  now  generally 
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jrecognised,  and  distributed  them  on  principles 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  essential  characteristics  of  modem 
music.  Their  system  was  based  upon  the  divi- 
sion of  all  voices  into  two  great  classes  —  the 
Acute  and  the  Grave.  The  Acute  class  com- 
prised the  voices  of  boys  in  their  unbroken 
condition  —  that  is  to  say,  before  the  cliange  of 
timbre  and  compass  which  has  already  been 
described  in  the  article  Mutation;  the  rare 
high  natural  voices  of  adult  male  singers  which 
are  still  occasionally  heard  in  Italy  and  Spain; 
and  the  almost  inniunerable  varieties  of  Soprano 
and  Contralto  voices  producible  by  artificial 
means.  The  Grave  class  represented  the  adult 
male  voice  in  all  its  natural  varieties :  —  Tenors, 
of  every  species,  Basses,  and  even  Contra-Bassi, 
of  immense  profundity,  like  those  still  cultivated 
in  Russia.  Female  voices  were  not  admitted 
into  the  Church  choirs,  and  therefore  found  no 
place  in  the  system  adopted  by  ecclesiastical 
composers. 

For  voices  of  the  Acute  class,  five  clefs  were 
used;  the  G  clef,  on  the  first  and  second  lines; 
and  the  C  clef,  on  the  first,  second,  and  third. 
For  Grave  voices,  the  C  clef  on  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  lines,  and  F  clef,  in  the  same  three 
positions;  the  F  clef  on  the  fifth  line  being 
appropriated  to  the  Contra-Basso,  and  the 
C  clef  on  the  fifth  line,  to  the  Contra-Tenore 
—  a  very  low  tenor  voice  bearing  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  'Counter-Tenor'  of  our  English 
cxjmposeFs. 

Tnis  formidable  array  of  clefs  was,  however, 
accompanied  by  a  very  simple  foim  of  nomen- 
clature; the  terms  Cantus,  Altus,  Tenor,  and 
Bassus  being  used  to  designate  voices  of  every 
possible  variety.  When  Acute  voices  only  were 
employed  they  were  described  as  Cantus  I.  and 
II.,  and  Altus  I.  and  II. ;  and  the  composition 
was  then  said  to  be  written  for  Acute  Equal 
Voices.  In  this  case,  the  lowest  voice  per- 
missible was  an  Alto,  sung  by  a  boy  or  by  an 
adult  singer  or  an  artificial  voice.  In  composi- 
tions for  Grave  Equal  Voices  the  highest  part 
was  sung  by  the  natural  voice  of  an  adult  Alto  — 
an  organ  now  very  rarely  heard  —  or  by  a  high 
Tenor;  the  lower  parts  by  ordinary  Tenors  and 
Basses.  When  Acute  and  Grave  Voices  were 
employed  together  the  composition  was  said 
to  be  for  Mixed  Voices.  In  compositions  of 
this  kind  the  lowest  part  was  described  as  the 
Bassus,  even  when  written  in  the  Tenor  clef. 
In  like  manner,  a  middle  part  was  frequently 
labelled  Tenor,  though  written  in  the  Alto,  or 
evenin  the  Mezzo-Soprano  clef;  while  Baritone 
parts,  written  with  the  F  clef  on  the  third  line, 
were  invariably  labelled  Bassus.  Parts  written 
with  the  C  clef  on  the  first  line  were  labelled 
Cantus,  or  Altus,  according  to  their  position 
with  regard  to  the  other  voices;  the  term 
Cantus  being  usually  applied  to  them  when 
they   occupied    the   highest   position    in   the 


hannony,  and  Altus,  when  the  G  clef  was  used 
for  a  still  higher  part,  written  above  them. 
Parts  written  with  the  C  clef  on  the  second 
line  —  the  Mezzo-Soprano  of  modem  music  — 
were  almost  always  labelled  Altus. 

The  selection  of  clefs  was  governed,  partly 
by  the  compass  of  the  voices,  and  partly  by  the 
nature  of  the  Mode  in  which  the  composition 
was  written.  The  number  of  clefs  employed 
arose  from  the  repugnance  of  composers  to 
ledger-lines,  with  which  they  were  not  alto- 
gether imacquainted,  though  they  avoided 
them,  as  much  as  possible,  by  selecting  clefs 
which  enabled  them  to  write  the  whole  of  a 
vocal  part  within  the  limits  of  the  stave  —  an 
easy  matter  with  Polyphonic  composers  of  the 
best  period,  who  frequently  confined  whole  parts 
within  the  range  of  an  Octave,  as  in  the  'Missa 
Papae  Marcelli,'  in  which,  by  writing  the  Cantus 
part  in  the  Treble  (G)  clef,  the  Altus  in  the 
Mezzo-Soprano,  the  two  Tenors  in  the  Alto,  and 
the  two  Basses  in  the  Tenor,  Palestrina  has 
avoided  the  use  of  a  single  ledger-line  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  connection  of  the  clefs  with  the  Mode 
was  a  more  complicated  matter.  Certain  com- 
binations were  used  for  the  modes  at  their 
natural  pitch  (the  Chiavi  ruUvrali) ;  and  certain 
others  for  the  transposed  modes  (Chiavi  iraa- 
portaH,  or  Chiavette).  These,  however,  were 
chiefly  used  for  Mixed  Voices.  In  compositions 
for  E}qual  Voices,  whether  Acute  or  Grave,  the 
arrangement  of  the  clefs  was  more  frequently 
dictated  by  the  compass  of  the  voices  than  by  the 
transposition  or  non-transposition  of  the  modes. 

The  terms  Cantus,  Altus,  Tenor,  and  Bassus, 
sufficed  for  compositions  written  for  any  number 
of  voices.  In  the  'Missa  Papae  Marcelli,'  and 
innumerable  like  compositions,  we  find  parts  for 
Tenor  I.  and  II.,  and  Bassus  I.  and  II.  In  these 
cases  the  second  voice  is  always  of  exactly  the 
same  compass  as  the  first;  and,  instead  of 
singing  constantly  below  it  —  as  it  certainly 
would  now  —  sustains  an  equally  important 
part,  continually  repeating  the  same  passages, 
and  crossing  above,  or  below,  its  fellow-part, 
without  reserve. 

Another  conmion  arrangement,  in  composi- 
tions for  more  than  four  voices,  was  to  label  the 
fifth  voice,  Quintus,  or  Pars  Quinta,  and  the 
sixth,  Sextus,  or  Pars  Sexta;  and  this,  without 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  voice:  conse- 
quently in  old  part-books  we  constantly  find, 
in  the  volume  labelled  Quintus,  parts  for  Cantus, 
Altus,  Tenor,  and  Bassus,  all  indiscriminately 
mingled  together.  But  here,  again,  the  arrange- 
ment was  governed  by  a  law  as  strict  as  that 
which  regulated  the  conduct  of  Tenor  or  Bassus 
I.  and  II.  The  Quintus  and  Sextus  were  exact 
duplicates  of  two  other  parts,  with  which  they 
corresponded,  throughout,  both  in  compass  and 
importance;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  was  a  matter 
of  absolute   indifference  whether  parts   then 
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>cbited  were  Uibelied  Alius  and  Quintus,  or, 
Alius  I.  and  Alius  II.  And  ihe  consiani  crossing 
of  ihe  parts,  io  which  this  arrangement  gave 
rise,  was  used  as  a  means  of  producing  ihe  most 
varied  and  beauiiful  effects.  They  used  ihe 
device  with  unlimited  freedom;  frequently 
making  one  voice  cross  over  iwo  —  as  in  Pales- 
irina's  'Missa  brevis,'  where  ihe  Alius  crosses 
below  ihe  Tenor  and  Bassus,  and  sings  ihe 
lowest  pari  of  the  harmony.  The  following 
example  will  show  ihe  immense  advantage 
derivable  from  ihe  distribution  of  certain 
passages  between  iwo  voices  of  strongly  cozi- 
irasied  timbre. 


Cantus. 


Croesing  their  voices  thus,  ihe  Polyphonic 
oomposMV  frequenily  wrote  passages  which, 
had  ihe  parts  been  arranged  in  ihe  ordinary 
manner,  would  have  exhibited  glaring  cases  of 
oonsecuiive  fifths  and  octaves,  bui  which, 
ihanks  to  this  device,  «iriched  iheir  harmonies 
with  indescribable  beauiy.  The  practice,  how- 
ever, died  out  with  ihe  school  of  Palesirina; 
and  in  modem  music  the  parts  rarely  cross,  to 
any  serious  extent. 

The  opening  of  ihe  17ih  ceniury  wiinessed  a 
radical  change  in  the  distribution  of  voices,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  matters  connected  with  ihe 
art  of  composition.  Except  in  Italy,  artificial 
Soprani  and  Coniralti  were  heard  only  ai  ihe 
theatre.  The  beauty  of  ihe  female  voice  was 
univeraaUy  recognised,  both  in  its  Soprano  and 
Contralto  registers,  and  cultivated  wiih  assi- 
duity. In  Germany,  bosrs  were  taught,  as  now, 
to  sing  both  Soprano  and  Contralto  parts,  with 
equal  success.  In  England,  a  different  plan 
was  adopted.  After  ihe  Civil  War,  ihe  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  choir-boys  was  so  great 
that  Treble  parts  were  either  summarily  dis- 
pensed wiih,  or  played,  as  a  pis  cUler,  upon 
comets.  Adult  voices  were,  however,  more 
easily  attainable;  and  adult  singers  learned  to 
execute  Alto,  and  even  low  Treble  parts,  in 
falsetto.  And  thus  arose  ihe  cultivation  of  the 
peculiar  form  of  voice  now  called  ihe  Counter- 
Tenor,  an  imnatural  register  which  still  holds 
its  ground  in  English  Cathedrals,  with  a  perti- 
nacity which  leads  to  the  lamentable  neglect, 
if  not  the  absolute  exclusion,  of  one  of  the  most 


beautiful  voices  in  existence  —  ihe  true  Boy- 
Contralto.  This  sweeping  change  in  ihe  oonstU 
tuiion  of  our  Cathedral  choirs  naturally  led  to 
a  change  of  corresponding  magnitude  in  the 
character  of  the  music  written  for  them.  In 
the  Vense-anthems  of  Humfrey,  Wise,  Blow, 
Puroell,  and  other  Masters  of  ihe  School  of  the 
Restoration,  the  Falsetto  pari,  under  its  title  of 
Counter-Tenor,  holds  a  very  important  position; 
and  still  more  prominent  is  the  r61e  accorded  to 
it  by  Croft,  Boyce,  and  other  writers  of  a  later 
generation.  In  truth,  the  new  voice,  at  fiisi  an 
unavoidable  necessity,  soon  became  the  prevail- 
ing fashion;  and  music  was  written  for  it,  even 
ai  the  time  when  ihe  Chapel  Royal  ai  Whitehall 
was  graced  wiih  the  most  talented  and  acoom- 
I^ished  staff  of  choir-boys  on  record.  So  general 
was  ihe  custom  of  confiding  the  Alto  part  to 
Counter-Tenor  singers  that  it  was  adopted 
even  at  the  'Oratorio  Concerts'  of  the  18th 
ceniury.  The  Alto  parts  in  Handel's  cfaortiseB 
were  sung  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  Falsetto. 
It  was  not  until  17A4  thai  Dr.  Ame  first  had 
the  hardihood  to  employ  female  voices  in  the 
choruses  of  his  oratorio,  'Judith';  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  then  they  were  en- 
trusted with  the  Alto  parts.  Happily  for  art, 
the  value  of  the  female  Contralto  is  now  no  leas 
freely  recognised  in  England  than  in  other 
countries ;  and  it  is  only  in  Cathedral  choirs  and 
choral  societies  connected  wiih  them  thai  the 
Falsetto  Counter-Tenor  safely  holds  its  ground. 

In  Germany,  ihe  Falsetto  voice  has  always 
been  held  in  very  low  estimation;  while  the 
true  Boy-Contralto  has  been  almost  as  exten- 
sively cultivated  as  the  rich  low  tones  of  the 
deeper  female  register.^  We  have  heard  the 
most  exoelleni  effect  produced,  ai  ihe  Thomas- 
Bchule  in  Leipzig,  and  ai  ihe  Cathedrals  of 
Cologne,  Blains,  and  Regensburg,  by  unac- 
companied choirs,  in  which  the  Alto  parts  were 
entrusted  entirely  to  ihe  fresh  young  voices  of 
a  well-trained  body  of  boy-choristers,  whose 
lower  registers  were  cultivated,  wiih  success, 
for  some  considerable  time  after  they  were  pre- 
vented, by  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  muta- 
tion, from  singing  Treble.'  Such  voices  cannot 
be  effectively  used  in  combination  with  the 
Falsetto  Counter-Tenor;  but  they  combine 
perfectiy  with  ihe  rich  female  Contralto,  with 
which  they  may  be  profitably  associated,  in 
choral  music  of  all  kinds. 

This  extensive  modification  in  materials  was 
followed  by  a  corresponding  modification  of 
treatment.  Acute  Equal  Voices  are  now  imder- 
stood  to  mean  ihe  voices  of  women  and  children ; 
and  Grave  Equal  Voices,  those  of  men.  When 
the  two  classes  are  employed  together,  each 

>  Soobr.  on  hiB  fl  rat  vlfllt  to  thla  eomitry .  exprpsnd  Cbe  KTMt- 
estdMllietoourBngllabOouDter-Trafara:  andltmavposalbiy 
haTe  been  a  similar  ezMrtenoe  wlileh  Induced  Mendctaiohn  Io 
Inaugurate,  In  his  'St.  Paul'  the  oractJoe  o!  wilting  Oratqilo 
dtoruMB  tor  8opnuu>  I.  and  11..  Instead  of  Soprano  and  Mtp. 

«  The  sreat  LaMaehe  aaog.  m  a  boy.  wtth  an  esquMtdy 
ittfuTvotoe ^"^  "-  * 
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main  tains  Ha  own  accustomed  level  in  the 
distribution  of  the  general  harmony,  more 
strictly,  by  far,  than  was  the  case  under  the 
older  system.  The  contrast  between  the  timbre 
of  a  Tenor  and  that  of  a  Contralto  is  too  great 
to  allow  the  two  to  work  together  in  the  Inti- 
mate association  which  formed  so  marked  a 
feature  in  the  Polyphonic  schools;  and  even 
when  two  voices  of  the  same  class  are  employed, 
they  Seldom  correspond  exactly  in  compass. 
The  Second  Soprano  really  sings  a  second  part, 
and  only  rises  above  the  first  in  very  exceptional 
cases ;  while  the  Second  Bass  is  always  under- 
stood to  be  responsible  for  the  lowest  sounds  in 
the  harmony.  w.  s.  R. 

VOICING.  A  tenn  used  in  organ-building 
to  express  the  method  of  obtaining  a  particular 
quality  of  tone,  in  an  organ  pipe,  and  of  regu- 
lating a  series  of  pipes  so  that  their  tone  shall 
be  uniform  throughout.  The  quality  of  the 
tone  of  Flue-pipes  is  mainly  dependent  on  (1) 
their  general  shape,  (2)  their  scale;  but,  after 
the  pipe-maker  has  turned  out  a  set  of  pipes  of 
true  proportion,  the  'voicer'  can  produce  a 
great  variety  of  qualities  by  regulating  (1)  the 
quantity  of  wind  admitted  to  the  pipe,  (2)  the 
thickness  of  the  'sheet  of  wind,'  (3)  the  angle 
at  which  it  impinges  on  the  upper  lip,  (4)  by 
imparting  a  special  surface  to  the  edge  of  the 
lip  itself  or  by  cutting  it  higher;  and  in  other 
ways.  The  voicing  of  Reed-pipes  is  dependent 
chiefly  on  (1)  the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  (2) 
the  shape,  curve,  and  thickness  of  the  tongue,  (3) 
its  position,  (4)  the  relation  between  the  length 
of  tube  and  the  pitch  of  the  note  produced. 

Voicing  thus  requires  both  a  delicate  ear  and 
skilful  hand;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  artistic 
part  of  an  organ-builder's  work.  But  few  are 
equally  good  voicers  both  of  reed-  and  flue-pipes, 
and  better  voicing  is  obtained  from  a  specialist 
than  from  a  'general'  hand.  In  testing  the 
voicing  of  an  organ-stop,  an  opinion  should  first 
be  formed  as  to  the  merit  of  the  particular 
quality  selected  by  the  voioer ;  next,  the  pipes 
should  be  consecutively  sounded  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  quality  of  tone  is  uniform. 
This  applies  both  to  flue-  and  reed-pipes,  j.  s. 

VOIGT  (pronounced  Vogt),  Hbnriette,  nie 
Kunze,  bom  in  1809,  a  distinguished  German 
amateur  musician,  and  prominent  figure  in  the 
musical  life  of  Leipsig. 

She  was  the  pupil  of  L.  Berger,  and  became 
a  remarkable  performer,  and  the  warm  friend 
of  her  teacher.^  Schumann  was  introduced  to 
her  by  Ludwig  Schunke,  who  almost  lived  in 
the  Voigtd'  house  before  his  early  death,  and 
their  intimacy  became  very  close.  A  character- 
istic story  illustrating  this  is  told  in  the  article 
on  Schumann  in  this  Dictionary,  vol.  iv.  p. 
350,  and  we  may  here  quote  Schumann's  own  ex- 
pression — '  Ich  dichte.  wenn  ich  an  Sie  denke,' 
which  may  be  rendered,  'The  thought  of  you 

I  Seebla  letter  of  1886w  gtvanbySohamaiiD.  NJSM .  zL  160. 


Inspires  me.'  He  alludes  to  her  occasionally  In 
his  'Davidsbiindler'  articles  under  the  name  of 
'Eleonore';  and  his  entry  in  her  album  was 
very  characteristic,  consisting  only  of  a  huge 
crescendo  mark  :  reaching  across  the  whole 

page,  with  his  name  below  it.  This,  on  inquiry, 
he  explained  to  predict  the  continual  increase 
of  their  friendship.  Mendelssohn's  contribution 
to  her  album  was  the  first  sketch  of  the  Gon- 
dellied  in  F|  minor  (op.  30,  No.  6);  and 
though  there  is  no  mention  of  her  either  in  his 
collected  Letters  or  in  the  Familie  Menddasohn 
there  is  ample  testimony  to  his  esteon  for  her 
talents  and  her  person  in  his  Eight  Letters  to 
her,  published  in  1871.'  Hauptmann'  and 
C.  Lowe  have  also  left  the  most  appreciative 
references  to  her  ability  and  taste:  indeed  she 
was,  with  Madame  Fr^e,  at  the  head  of  the 
amateurs  of  Leipzig  in  that  brilliant  time. 

Her  husband,  Carl  Voigt,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  Nov.  1830,  was  a  Leipzig  merchant, 
and  as  great  an  enthusiast  for  music  as  herself. 
He  died  June  15,  1881,  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year,  leaving  £300  to  the  Gkwandhaus  Concerts 
for  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  S3rm- 
phony  every  year,  or  at  the  least  every  two 
years.  A  few  words  about  that  Symphony, 
attributed  to  him,  will  be  found  in  Schumann's 
Qes.  Schriften,  1st  ed.  i.  27. 

Madame  Voigt  died  on  Oct.  15,  1839,  in  her 
thirty-first  year.  Schumann  gave  a  sketch  of 
her  in  the  Netie  Zeitachrift  fOr  Mnsik  for  the 
15th  of  the  following  November,  under  the 
title  of  'Erinnerung  an  eine  Freundin,'  which 
is  reprinted  in  his  Oea.  SckrifteHf  and  contain 
some  charming  extracts  from  her  journal,  giving 
a  high  idea  of  the  range  of  her  knowledge  and 
the  depth  of  her  sensibility.  See  Jansen's 
DavidabUndler  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1883).    a. 

VOIX  CELESTES/  VOX  CCELESTIS,  VOX 
ANGELICA,  UNDA  MARIS.  An  oi^an  stop 
with  two  ranks  of  pipes,  one  tuned  about  three 
beats  a  second  sharper  than  the  other.  The 
pipes  are  sometimes  of  the  Dulciana  type; 
sometimes  (generally  in  the  case  of  French 
organ-builders)  two  small  Gambas,  and  occasion- 
ally the  ranks  are  dissimilar,  one  a  Keraulophon, 
and  one  a  Dulciana.  The  custom  is  to  tune 
one  rank  i^ith  the  organ  and  one  sharper,  but 
this  has  the  effect  of  making  the  organ  sound 
disagreeably  flat  after  using  the  stop,  and  the 
plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  of  tuning 
one  rank  slightly  above  and  one  below  the 
general  pitch  of  the  organ  is  no  doubt  preferable, 
though  it  precludes  the  use  of  either  alone,  or 
in  combination  with  the  other  stops.  The 
Voix  Celestes  has  its  proper  place  in  the  swell 
organ,  and  in  large  buildings  its  wavy  floating 
effect  is  not  unpleasing.     Like  other  'fancy' 

» A(htBr1^vnielnFae8imUe.ete.  Ldpste.Qruiiow,I871. 
Tnuulated  bv  M.  E.  tod  O.  In  MacmUlan's  Magaztne,  No.  140. 

J  Letters  to  Hmaer,  NTo.  43. 

4  The  flna]  t  Ifl  somptlmeB  omitted,  but  tbe  orlgliud  Freooii 
name  to  undoubtedly  In  Uie  pturaL 
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Btopa  It  should  be  uacd  with  grakt  reterve. 
The  Dame  Vox  Angelica  is  ambiguoua,  some 
buildan  mnifmg  it  a  Byaonym  for  Voii  CileatcB, 
uid  ethers  for  the  rank  of  pipes  which  la  tuned 
to  the  rest  of  the  organ.  [It  often  refers  to  a 
stop  of  two  nnks,  of  which  the  '  beating '  rank 
Is  tuned  flat;  the  'beating'  rank  of  the  Voix 
Cdestea  l>eing  tuned  stiarp.  The  Vox  Angelica 
In  the  'altar  organ'  of  the  recent  reoonstruc- 
tion  m  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  consista  of  three 
ranks  of  Qamba  pipes,  tiaving  different  beats. 

T.  E.]  W.  .-. 

VOLBACH,  Fktti,  was  bom  at  WippdfilrHt 
(Rhineland),  on  Dec.  17,  1861.  It  was  not 
until  ISST  that  he  joined  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Churcli-music  at  Berlin;  prol)Bbly  feeling 
that  he  was  deficient  in  control  of  the  more 
serious  and  claasical  style  of  composition.  Here 
he  remained  until  1S92,  when  he  accepted  the 
responsible  post  of  Husic  Director  at  Maini. 
In  this  capacity  he  conducts  the  Oratorio 
Society,  the  Handel  Society,  and  other  associa- 
Uons.  Volbach's  style  is  distinguished  for 
melody,  a  warm  expression,  pleasant  fancy,  and 
dear  individuality.  He  brings  t«  bear  upon 
his  work  a  full  Imowledge  at  vocal  and  orchestral 
effects,  and  a  power  of  embodying  his  thoughts 
In  scoring  which  ia  both  effective  and  artistic. 

The  symphonie  poem,  op,  21,  was  played 
in  London  at  a  Promenade  Concert  in  1901: 
'E^t^r,'  for  organ  and  orchestra,  was  given  at 
the  Sheffield  PesUval  of  1902,  and  in  a  revised 
form  at  a  Promenade  Concert  in  1904,  in  wliich 
season  'Alt  Heidelberg'  was  also  pla)red.  A 
aet  of  three  '  Stjmmungshilder,'  for  choir  and 
orchestra  was  heard  under  the  composer's 
direction  at  the  Koyal  College  of  Music  hi  Dec. 
1904.  His  chief  works  are  as  follows:  — 
IX'  FourBillB^fiir  Sou,  Cborua  udOnbHtn,  "Vom  Furd 
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TOIHS  ud  OrQhHtr^~Ds  ITouba- 
31.  clion!f'BiUiid.  nun's  vdIms  ud  OmtuMn.  'SbicMsdi 

VOLKHANN,  Friedrich  Robert,  bom 
April  6,  1815,  at  Lonmiatisch  in  Saxony.  His 
father,  cantor  and  schoolmaster  of  the  town, 
taught  the  boy  music,  with  such  effect  that  by 
the  time  he  was  twelve  he  took  the  services  in 
church.  He  then  had  Instruction  from  Priebel, 
the  'Town  musician,'  In  violin  and  violoncello, 
and  later  from  A,  F.  Anacker,  music-director 
of  the  Seminary  at  Freiberg.  In  183S  he  went 
to  Leipzig  to  study  Hyatematlcally,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  C.  F.  Becker,  and  also  of 
Schumann,  who  exercised  great  influence  on 
him;  in  1837he  published  hlafirstwork, 'Phan- 
ta^ebitder'  in  Leipzig.  His  next  step  was  to 
visit  Prague  aa  teacher  in  the  family  of  Count- 
ess Stainlein-Saalenstein,  where  he  remained 
from  1839  to  1S41.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Pesth,  where  he  set  up  as  a  teacher  and 
composer,  holding  various  offices  from  1841  to 
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1SS4.  From  1854  to  1858  he  redded  ai 
producing  many  oompositions.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  composition  in  the  I^andea- 
musik-akademle  o(  Buda-Pcath  in  1878;  and 
died  at  Peeth,  Oct.  30,  1SS3.  In  spite  of  its 
great  popularity  on  the  Continent  for  many 
years,  Volkmann's  music  has  not  obtained,  a 
permanent  place  in  the  cHtimation  of  musiciana. 
Fluent,  graceful,  clever,  and  not  without 
originality,  it  yet  misees  the  qualities  that 
make  music  immortal.  A  complete  list  of 
works  follows:  — 

LIST  OF  VOLKMANN'S  COHPOSITIOKS. 
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[A  monograph  on  the  oompofier,  hy  Hans 
Volkmann,  was  published  in  1903,  and  has 
been  used  in  the  completion  of  ^e  above  article 
and  for  the  catalogue.]  g. 

VOLKSLIED,  or  the  early  Song  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  has  already  been  treated,  with 
regard  both  to  its  development  and  its  influence 
on  the  history  of  music,  under  the  head  of  Sono. 
[See  vol.  iv.  p.  604.]  It  remains,  however,  to 
mention  some  of  the  principal  collections  of 
poljrphonic  songs,  and  Volkslieder,  both  sacred 
and  secular,  belonging  to  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  These  collections  are  more  correctly 
designated  as  Song-books,  and  they  bear  the 
names  of  particular  composers,  who  treated  their 
own  melodies  and  many  well-known  Volkslieder 
with  every  variety  of  contrapuntal  treatment. 
[See  vol.  iv.  p.  606.]  The  foUowing  list  in- 
cludes some  collections  of  Minnesingers'  and 
Meistersingers'  melodies,  and  some  collections 
of  chorales;  because,  as  the  article  referred  to 
shows,  these  diCFerent  fonns  of  the  Song  are 
borrowed  from  one  another  and  have  melodies 
in  common.  Collections  bearing  the  names  of 
particular  composers  must  also  be  mentioned, 
because  many  apparently  original  melodies  of 
composers  of  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries  are 
in  reality  well-known  Volkslieder,  merely  har- 
monised or  treated  with  contrapuntal  devices. 
The  list  cannot  therefore  be  limited  to  collec- 
tions of  Volkslieder  proper,  but  care  has  been 
taken  to  enumerate  only  such  as  offer  examples 
of  the  pure  Volkslied,  melody  or  verse. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  beet  works 
on  the  subject  will  be  included  in  the  last  sec- 
tion of  the  list,  viz.  Modem  Collections  of 
Volkslieder. 

I.  Sbcular  Song-books  of  thb  16th  and  17tr 

Cbntubiss. 

1.  Johann  Ott,  121  Sonss,  in  5  parts;  Nuremberg, 
1534.  Perfect  copies  of  this  'valuable  sonc-book  in 
the  Libraries  at  Munich  and  Zwiclcau. 

2.  Heinrieb  Finck's  Songs,  in  4  parts;  Nuremberg, 
1636.  Contains  65  sacrecTand  secular  songs,  not  all 
composed  by  Finck.  Perfect  copies  at  Munich  and 
Zwickau;  an  imperfect  one  in  British  Museum. 

3.  Forster's  Song-books;  Nuremberg,  1539-56. 
Five  numbers,  containing  altogether  about  380 
songs  in  several  parts.  Scattered  copies  in  the 
Munich,  Zwickau,  Berlin,  Idepsig,  and  Gfittingen 
Libraries.    In  the  B.  M.  an  imperfect  one,  1540. 

4.  G.  Rhaw's  3-part  Song  Collection;  Wittenberg, 
1542.  G.  Rhaw's  2-part  Songs;  Wittenberg,  1545. 
Copies  in  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  Libraries,  and  B.  M. 

5.  Joh.  Ott,  115  Son^  in  4,  5.  and  6  parts;  Nu- 
remberi^,  1544.  Of  this  valuable  collection  only 
two  copies  known,  one  in  the  Berlin  Library,  and  one 
in  the  B.  M. 

6.  Ant.  Seandelll,  Songs  in  5  and  6  parts;  Nu- 
remberg, 1565. 

7.  Orlando  Lasso.  Several  collections  of  songs 
(dated  respectively  1567,  1572.  1583.  and  1500).  m 
4,  5,  and  6  parts,  in  the  Royal  Library,  Munich. 

8.  Jac  Reynart's  Villanelle;  Nuremberg,  1574, 
67  songs  in  sonnet  form  for  three  voices.  Copies 
in  BerRn  and  Munich  Libraries. 

9.  Joh.  Eccard.  TwoeoUectionain4and5parts; 
MOlhausen  and  Kftnigsberg,^  1578  and  1580;  an 
imperfect  copy  of  the  latter  is  in  the  B.  M. 

10.  Hans  Leo  Hassler.  Two  collections  of  songs 
in  4,  6,  6,  and  8  parts  after  Italian  models,  Nurem- 
berg, 1600,  and  Augsburg,  1596.  A  copy  of  1596 
is  in  the  B.  M. 


11.  Melchior  Franok's  Song-coUections,  16  in  num- 
ber, printed  either  at  Nuremberg  or  Coburg,  between 
1602  and  1623.  Each  collection  contains  a  variety 
of  songs  for  4  or  more  voices.  A  copy  in  the  Berlin 
Library.    Another  (Coburg,  1623)  in  the  B.  M. 

II.  Sacbbd  Sono-books  op  thb  16th  and  17tr 

Centubies. 
(a)LtUheran, 

1.  Erf urter  Enchiridion,  1524.  (The  original  copy 
at  Strasburg  used  by  Wackernagel  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  war  of  1870.) 

2.  Walther's  Hymn-book,  1524.  The  first  hymn- 
book  written  in  parts.  Contains  32  German  and  5 
Latin  hprmns.  Copies  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich, 
and  Zwiclcau  Libraries. 

3.  Luc.  Lossius  Psalmodia;  Wittenberg,  1552. 
Several  later  editions  of  this  work  have  appeared, 
and  a  copy  of  the  1560  edition  is  in  the  Library  at 
Wemigerode.  It  contains  429  Latin  and  9  German 
hymns  in  4  and  5  parts.  Copies  of  1553, 1561,  1569, 
and  1571  in  B.  M. 

4.  TriUer's  Song-book;  BresUu,  1559.  Copies 
in  the  Berlin  and  Wemigerode  Libraries. 

5.  Keuchenthal's  Hymn-book.  Wittenberg,  1573. 
The  richest  collection  of  the  16th  century  in  melo- 
dies.    Copy  in  Berlin  Library. 

6.  Mich.  Praetorius  'Musae  Sioniae';  for  4  to  8 
voices  in  9  numbers,  1605  to  1610.  A  perfect  copy  in 
Royal  Library,  Berlin.    Nos.  from  1605  to  1609  in 

V.  The  Gfirlits  H^rmn-book.  1611.  Copy  in  the 
Roval  Library,  Berhn;  the  richest  collection  of  the 
early  17th  century. 

(6)  Rtnnan  CaViolxc. 

1.  M.  Vehe's  H^rmn-book,  1537.  Copies  in  Vienna, 
Hanover  .and  Zwickau  libraries.  The  earliest  Roman 
Catholic  hymn-book;  contains  46  hymns  with  tunes. 

2.  Beuttner's  Hymn-book;  Graz.  1602  and  1660. 
154  hymns  and  89  tunes.  A  copy  in  University 
Library.  Breslau. 

3.  Comer's  Hjrmn-book  of  1631;  Nuremberg  Melo- 
dies partly  collected  from  previous  song-books  and 
partly  taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  the  Austrian 
peasants.  Copies  in  the  Wdrsburg  and  Vienna 
Libraries. 

(e)  Modem  Collections  of  Volkeleider  and  Choralee 
and  Worke  reloHno  to  them,  alp?iabeiieaUy  arranged. 

1.  W.  Arnold:  '  Deutsche  Volkslieder.'  Elberfeld. 
(In  ten  numbers  with  a  well-arranged  PF.  part.) 

2.  C.  F.  Becker:  'Lieder  und  Weisen  vergangener 
Jahrhunderte.'  Leipsig.  1843^-58.  (A  small  collection 
of  earlj^  Volkslieder;  words  and  melodies  taken  from 
the  original,  but  the  meiodies  in  modem  notation.) 

3.  C.  F.  Becker:  'Die  Tonwerke  des  16ten  una 
17ten   Jahrhundert.'     Leipsig,    1854. 

4.  Frans  M.  B5hme:  Altdeutsches  Liederbudi 
aiis  dem  12ten  bis  sum  17ten  Jahrhundert.'  Leip- 
sig 1876.  The  best  work  existing  on  the  Volkslied. 
Has  an  invaluable  preface  on  the  form  and  the  history 
of  the  Volkslied  and  a  very  large  collection  of  old  melo- 
dies, with  words,  and  trustworthy  historv  of  each. 

5.  Frans  M.  B5hme:  'Volkslieder  f.  Mftnnerstim- 
men.' 

6.  Brahms:  Deutsche  Volkslieder,  in  7  parts  (the 
seventh  for  chorus,  with  or  without  solos)  containing 
49  songs. 

7.  E.  de  Coussemaker:  'Chants  populaires  de  Fla- 
mands  de  France.'  Ghent,  1856.  (Many  N.  German 
and  Flemish  Volkslieder  being  identical,  this  collec- 
tion is  here  named.) 

8.  F.  W.  Ditfurth:  'Volks-und  Gesellschaftslieder 
des  16ten,  17ten,  und  18ten.  Jahrhundert.'  Stuttgart, 
1874.  (Many  songs  in  this  collection  contain  no  music. ) 

9.  R.  Eitner:  'Das  deutsche  Lied  des  15ten  und 
16ten  Jahrhundert  in  Wort,  Melodie,  und  mehrstim- 
migen  Tonsats.'  Berlin,  1876.  (A  trustworthy  col- 
lection.) 

10.  Ludwi^  Erk:  'Die  deutschen  Volkslieder  mit 
ihren  Sixigweisen.'     Berlin.  1838-45. 

11.  L.Erk:  '  Deutsches  Liederhort.'    Berlin,  1856. 
12    L.    Erk:    'Deutsches  Volksgesan^buch.    Ger- 

mania.'    Berlin,  1868.     (Erk's  collections  are  not 
alwasrs  genuine.) 

13.  G.  W.  Fink:  '  Musikalischer  Hausschats  der 
Deutschen.'  Leipzig.  1843. 1862.  and  1878.  (Contains 
more  '  VolksthQmliche  lieder '  than  real  Volkslieder.) 

14.  Prof,  von  der  Ha^n:  '  Die  Minnesinger.'  (In  4 
volumes,  the  last  containing  the  melodies  in  old  and 
modem  notation.    A  standard  work.) 
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15.  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben  and  Emit  Riditer: 
*  Schlensche  Volkalieder  mit  Melodien  aus  dem  Munde 
des  Volkes  gesammelt.'     Leipag,  1842. 

16.  W.  Irmer:  'Die  deutsehen  Volkdieder  mit 
ihren  Sin^cisen.'     Beriio,  1842. 

17.  *Leipz^erCk>mmers-Buch.'  Leipzig,  1860.  (Thii 
volume  contains  a  large  number  of  Students'  Songs.) 

18.  R.  von  Ldliencron  and  W.  Stade:  lieder  una 
SprQche  aus  der  letzten  Zeit  des  Minnesanges.'  Wei- 
mar, 1864.     (Melodies  arranged  for  4  voices.) 

19.  R.  von  Liliencron:  Die  hiUoriachen  VolktUfetUr 
der  DeuUchen  vom  IZten  bia  IfUen  Jahrhundert,  ffemim- 
melttmderlauterL  Leipsig.  1865-60.  (An  admirable 
work.    Tlie  melodies  are  fipyen  in  an  appendix.) 

20.  Severin  Meister:  HDas  katholische  deutsohe 
Kirchenlied  in  seinen  Singweiaen  von  frOhester  Zeit 
bis  gegcn  Ende  des  17ten  Jahrhundert.'  Freiburg, 
1852.    (A  useful  collection.) 

21.  F.L.Mlttler:  '  Deutsche  Yolkdieder.*  Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main.  1865. 

22.  Aug.  Reissmann :  Da9  deutMtht  Lied  in  seiner 
kiUoriachen  Entwickeiung.    Also: 

23.  Geschichie  des  deutaeken  ZAede;  Berlin.  1874. 
(See  especially  the  early  chapters  in  both  works.) 

24.  Aug.  Saran:  Robert  Frane  und  doe  deuUche 
VoUcMlioi.  Leipzig.  (Contains  interesUx^  informa- 
tion on  the  formal  structure  of  the  VoUcslied.) 

25.  K.  Schneider:  Dom  nuuihalieche  Lied  in  g^- 
eehickUicher  EtUunckehmo.  Leipsig,  1863.  (See  espe- 
cially vols.  1  and  2.) 

26.  F.  L.  Schubert:  'Conoordia;  Anthologie  Klaa- 
sischer  Volkslieder  mit  Clavierbes^eitung.'  Leipsig, 
1863-67.  (A  very  large  but  untniatworthy  cculec- 
tion.) 

27.  F.Silcher:  '  Deutsche  Volkslieder.'  Tflbingen, 
1827-40.  (Many  of  these  Silcher  composed  himself; 
but  they  are  now  considered  regular  Volkslieder.) 

28.  A.  Vilmar:  '  HandbQchlein  fOr  Freunde  des 
deutsehen  Volksliedes.'  Marburg,  1867-68.  (Useful.) 

29.  Philipp  Wackernagel:  Dob  detUeche  Kirchenlied 
von  Luther  bi»  auf  Nic.  Hermann.    Stutt^nrt,  1841. 

30.  Philipp  Wackernagel:  Dae  detUeche  Kirchenlied 
von  &1  tetter  Zeit  bit  zu  Anjange  dee  17 ten  JahrhunderL 
Leipzig,   1868-76.     (An  important  work.) 

31.  C.  von  Winterfeld :  'Dr.  Martin  Luther's  deut- 
sohe geistliche  Lieder,  nebst  den  w&hrend  seines  Le- 
bens  dazu  gebr&uchlichen  Tonsatzen,  Qber  dieselben 
von  Meistem  des  16ten  Jahrhundert.'  Leipzig,  1840. 

32.  C.  von  Winterfeld:  Der  evanoeiieehe  Kirchen^ 
geeang  tend  setn  VerhAliniee  zur  Kunet  dee  Toneeteee, 
Leipsig,  1842-47.     (A  standard  work.)     a.  h.  w. 

VOLKSTHUMLICHES  LIED.  For  the 
explanation  of  this  tenn  see  Song,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  608-610.  To  the  examples  there  cited 
another  very  good  one  may  be  added,  taken 
from  a  sketch-book^  of  Beethoven's  of  1815 
and  1816,  and  remarkable  for  freshness,  melody, 
and  fitness  to  the  words. 


Was  txKg  ich  Tld  nacb  Oeld  and  Out,  wanirich  stt-Ms-dm 

3§5 


Uat 


Oiebt  Gott  mir  nur  f»  -  aiind  •  ••  Blvt,  to 


luiV  loh  fro  '  li«n        Blnn, 


Qod  idnf  ana  daak-lMi* 


^^ 


>  •  nm  Oemftfhmehi  Korgva    und  mctn  Abendliedl 

The  words  of  the  song  are  by  J.  M.  Miller. 
It  is  entitled  '  Die  Zufriedenheit,'  and  has  been 
set  also  by  Mozart  and  C.  Q.  Ne^e. 

The  term  Im  VcikaUm,  applied  by  Schumann 

I  Nottebohm.  In  Mve,  WotherMatt.    Nov.  S.  1876. 


as  a  title  to  his  five  pieces  for  Violonoello  and 
Piano,  op.  102,  signifies  that  these  pieces  are 
of  a  popular  or  vaikBthiimLiek  cast.         a.  h.  w. 

VOLLWELLER,  G.  J.,  bom  1770,  an  e». 
teemed  professor  of  moaic  in  Frankfort,  where 
he  died  Nov.  17,  1874.  He  was  the  author 
of  two  instruction-books,  one  in  PF.-playing^ 
and  one  in  singing  for  schools;  both  published 
by  Schotts.  VoUweiler  was  the  teacher  of  two 
renowned  musicians,  Aloys  Schmitt  and  Fer> 
dinand  HiUer.  His  son  Cabl  was  bom  1813, 
and  died  at  Heidelberg,  Jan.  27,  1848,  after 
a  long  and  varied  musical  career  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Russia.  A  MS.  symphony,  two 
trios,  and  many  pianoforte  pieces  are  mentioned 
in  Riemann's  Lexikon,  o. 

VOLTA,  PRIMA,  SBCONDA  —  First,  or 
second  time ;  more  commonly  seen  in  the  abbra- 
viated  forms, '  Ima,' '  2da,'  or  with  the  numerals 
alone  —  an  indication  that  the  portion  of  an 
instrumental  movement  which  is  to  be  repeated, 
is  to  under^go  certain  modifications  at  the  close 
of  its  second  repetition,  instead  of  being  repeated 
exactly.  In  the  earlier  development  of  the 
sonata^form  it  was  soon  found  that  when  the 
first  part  of  the  movement  closed  on  the  domi- 
nant, or  —  in  the  case  of  a  movement  in  a  minor 
key  —  on  the  relative  major,  it  was  convenient 
to  make  the  transition  back  to  the  tonic,  or  to 
the  opening  subject,  by  means  of  some  short 
and  obvious  figure,  which  without  disturbing 
the  rh3rthm  of  the  music  should  prepare  for  the 
retiun  to  the  beginning.  In  cases  where  the 
second  half  of  the  movement  began,  like  the 
first,  in  the  tonic,  the  transitional  figure  could 
of  course  be  retained  without  alteration,  but 
where  the  second  half  bes^Ji  >i^  the  dominant 
or  any  other  key,  the  transitional  figure  had, 
so  to  speak,  to  change  its  direction,  so  as  to 
lead  into  such  other  key;  or  it  might  be  omitted 
in  cases  where  the  close  of  the  fiist  half  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second  were  in  the  same  key. 
The  transitional  figure  occupied  generally  no4 
more  than  part  of  a  bar;  and  where  it  had  to 
be  altered,  both  versions  were  written  side  by 
side,  one  immediately  before  the  repetition  mark, 
and  the  other  immediately  after  it.  A  line  was 
drawn  above  both,  and  the  words '  Prima  volta,' 
or  the  figure  1,  placed  over  the  first  version, 
and  'Seoonda  volta,'  or  simply  2,  over  the 
second.  At  first  the  player  goes  straight  on  to 
the  repeat,  but  at  the  second  repetition  he  passes 
from  the  beginning  of  the  line  where  'Prima 
volta'  stands,  to  the  double  bar,  so  that  the 
portion  after  the  double  bar  Is  played  instead 
of  that  before  it.  Two  very  good  instances  of 
this  simplest  form  of  transition  are  the  Gavotte 
in  Bach's  3rd  (G  minor)  English  Suite,  and  the 
first  movement  of  his  son  Emanuel's  beautiful 
Sonata  in  F  minor.  In  the  Scherzo  of  Bee- 
thoven's Seventh  Symphony,  the  only  difference 
between  the  prima  and  aeconda  voiUa  is  one  of 
force;    both  consist  simply  of  a  long-heid  A, 
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but  the  first  time  it  is  held  out  fortiseomo,  and 
at  the  second  there  is  a  diminuendo  to  the 
piano  with  which  the  trio  begins.  But  as  the 
development  of  the  form  went  on,  the  transi- 
tional figure  followed  the  example  of  all  the 
other  parts  and  became  longer  and  more  elabo- 
rate, often  occupying  so  many  bans  that  the 
rhythm  is  no  longer  strictly  adhered  to,  but  is 
held  in  abeyance  till  the  transition  has  been 
made.  u. 

VOLTE,  a  kind  of  ancient  dance,  in  three- 
time,  so  called  from  the  figure  containing  many 
turns  (voUi),  Thoinot  Arbeau,  in  his  'Orch^ 
sographie,'  gives  the  following  air  of  a  Volte. 
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The  pieces  called  'La  Volta,'  'LavolU,'  and 
sometimes  'Levalto'  in  collections  of  Virginal 
Music,  derive  their  name  from  this  word.     o. 

VOLTI,  VOLTI  SUBITO  — 'Turn  over,' 
'Turn  over  quickly.'  This  direction,  or  the 
initials  V.S.  —  an  exact  musical  equivalent  to 
'  P.T.O.'  —  is  used  in  manuscript  and  old  printed 
muac,  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  where,  without 
it,  it  might  be  supposed,  for  one  cause  or  another, 
that  the  piece  had  come  to  an  end.  For  in- 
stance, where  a  double  bar  closes  the  bottom 
line,  and  the  music  is  continued  overleaf,  the 
direction  serves  to  remind  the  performer  that 
it  is  not  the  end.  It  was  not  an  imoonmion 
practice,  in  writing  out  instrumental  music,  if 
a  fx>nvenient  pause,  in  which  the  player  could 
turn  over,  happened  to  come  not  far  from  the 
end  of  a  page,  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  pag^ 
blank  and  put  the  direction  or  the  initials 
after  the  pause.  This  practice  is  still  retained 
in  orchestral  parts,  where  the  copyists  always 
take  advantage  of  a  few  bars'  rest  to  give  the 
player  the  opportunity  of  turning  over  for 
himself.  In  more  recently  printed  music  for 
pianoforte  the  direction  is  hardly  ever  found, 
as  it  is  supposed  that  if  the  player  cannot  man- 
age to  turn  over,  help  will  be  at  hand.  In  such 
things  as  string  parts  of  chamber  music,  the 
engraver  generally  manages  that  the  end  of 
a  movement,  or  else  a  few  bars'  rest,  shall 
OMne  at  the  end  of  a  page.  In  the  appendix 
to  vol.  i.  of  C.  H.  Bitter's  Life  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  part  of  a  song,  'Bist  du  bei  mlr,'  from 
the  music-book  of  Anna  Magdalena,  Bach's 
second  wife,  is  given  in  facsimile  of  the  com- 
poser's writing.  A  double  bar  closes  the  page, 
but  evidently  the  song  does  not  end  there;  the 
composer,  to  prevent  any  mistake,  has  added 
the  words  '  Volti  cito,'  the  meaning  of  which  is 
precisely  the  same  as  the  more  usual  version  of 
the  direction.  ii. 

VOLUME,  when  applied  to  the  sound  of  an 
instnmient  or  voice,  is  the  quality,  amount,  or 


fulness  thereof.  The  word  has  acquired  this 
meaning  since  the  time  of  Johnson.  In  Rous- 
seau's Dictionaryf  Volume  is  explained  to  mean 
Compass  —  'the  extent  or  interval  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  sounds.'  o. 

VOLUMIER,^  Jean  Baptists,  a  Belgian 
musician,  chiefly  remembered  for  his  accidental 
connection  with  John  Sebastian  Bach,  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  1677,  in  Spain,  and  brought 
up  at  the  French  Court.'  He  entered  the 
Electoral  Chapel  of  Prussia,  Nov.  22,  1692, 
and  soon  became  MaUre  de  Concert  and  Director 
of  the  dance  music  at  the  Berlin  Court,  and 
was  renowned  for  his  Ballets.  On  June  28, 
1709,  he  was  appointed  Conoertmeister  to  the 
Court  of  Dresden.  Here  he  kept  up  his  former 
reputation  for  dance  music  and  divertissements, 
but  was  also  celebrated  as  a  violin-player, 
especially  of  French  compositions,  and  a  per- 
former on  an  instrument  of  the  Hackbrett  kind, 
of  his  own  invention.  He  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  Bach  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
his  genius,  and  it  was  during  his  residence  at 
Dresden,  and  also  at  his  instigation,  that  the 
famous  match  was  arranged  between  Bach  and 
Marchand  the  French  player,  which  resulted  in 
the  flight  of  the  latter.  Voliunier  died  at  ' 
Dresden,  Oct.  7,  1728.  (See  Furstenau,  Zur 
Oeschichle  Mutik  .  .  .  ann  Hofe  Dresdens; 
}&a.ttheBOTi,E?trenp/orte;  Forkelf  J.  S.  B<ich.)  o. 

VOLUNTARY.  The  name  given  to  the 
pieces  of  organ-music  played  before,  during, 
and  after  Divine  Service;  and  possibly  derived 
from  the  fact  that  from  their  not  forming  a 
part  of  the  r^ular  service,  it  was  optional  with 
the  organist  to  play  them  or  not.  These  took 
the  form  of  highly  embellished  versions  of  Hymn 
times,  Dia[>ason  piece,  Trump>et  voluntary. 
Introduction  and  fugue.  Comet  voluntary,  with 
half-oomic  'ecchoes'  on  the  'Swelling  Organ.' 
The  voluntary  proper  flourished  chiefly  between 
1720  and  1830.  Croft,  Greene,  Boyoe,  Keeble, 
Battishill,  Kelway,  Beckwith,  Bennet,  S.Wesley, 
Russell,  and  T.  Adams  were  all  writers  of  volun- 
taries. Many  of  their  compositions  have  a 
tranquil  grace  which  is  not  unpleasing,  but  they 
are  too  small  in  plan  and  too  artless  in  execution 
to  make  themselves  heard  against  19th  century 
bustle.  Those  by  Russell  ought  not  so  to  die. 
They  are  almost  in  suite-form  and  generally 
contain  a  melodious  fugue  with  clever  moduli^ 
tion  and  climax.  Handel's  airs  and  choruses 
(not  alwajrs  sacred,  by  the  way,  —  *  Wretched 
Lovers'  being  a  great  favourite),  scraps  of 
symphonies  and  quartets,  even  songs  without 
words,  gradually  crowded  out  this  gentle  music, 
not  always  to  the  advantage  of  art.  Now  again 
better  taste  seems  to  have  brought  in  real  organ 
works.  Not  to  mention  the  greatest  composers, 
Wesley,  Smart,  Hopkins,  and  a  large  number 
of  good  (German  writers,  have  been  encouraged 

s  The  name  to  said  to  hftre  been  orfgliialy  Woalmyer. 
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VOPELIUS 


VORTRAG 


to  write  suitable  music.  It  is  even  possible 
occasionally  to  hear  John  Sebastian  Bach's 
wonderful  settings  of  the  Chorales.        w.  p*. 

VOPELIUS,  Gottfried,  bom  at  Herwigs- 
dorf,  near  Zittau,  Jan.  28,  1645,  became  cantor 
at  St.  Nicholas,  Leipzig,  in  1675,  and  died  at 
Leipzig,  Feb.  3,  1715.  He  wrote  some  original 
tunes  to  hymns  previously  set  to  other  music, 
but  is  chiefly  known  as  a  harmoniser  of  older 
melodies  in  four  voice-parts.  He  adopts  the 
more  modem  form  of  regular  rhythm  (generally 
3-2),  and  freely  uses  the  subdominant  and  major 
dominant  even  in  minor  keys,  and  the  accidental 
t  and  H  He  published  in  1682  the  'Neu  Leip- 
ziger  Gesangbuch,'  which  contains  besides 
other  tunes  100  hymns  from  Schein's  'Cantional 
Oder  Gesangbuch'  of  1627.  B.  m. 

VORAUSNAHME.     See  Anticipation. 

VORHALT.     See  Susfrnsion. 

VORSCHLAG  (Ger.),  an  omament  made  at 
the  commencement  of  a  note,  and  therefore  the 
opposite  of  the  NAcuscHiiAO,  which  is  placed 
at  the  end.  It  usually  consists  of  a  note  one 
d^ree  above  or  below  the  principal  note,  as  the 
note  which  it  embellishes  is  called  (Ex.  1), 
though  it  may  be  more  distant  from  it  (Ex.  2), 
and  it  may  also  consist  of  more  than  one  note 
(Ex.  3),  in  which  case  it  has  a  special  name. 
[Slide,  Double  Appoooiatura.] 
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The  Vorschlag  is  written  as  a  small  note  or 
notes,  and  is  not  accoimted  for  in  the  time  of 
the  bar.  In  order  to  make  room  for  it,  the 
principal  note  is  slightly  curtailed  and  its 
entrance  delayed,  as  is  shown  in  the  above 
examples.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  rule 
which  is  insisted  upon  by  all  the  best  authorities, 
at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  works  of  great 
masters,  namely,  that  all  graces  must  fall  within 
the  value  of  their  principal  note.  Tiirk  (ClO" 
vierachtde)  mentions  with  disapproval  the  cus- 
tom of  playing  it  before  the  beat,  and  ther^ 
fore  within  the  time  of  the  preceding  note, 
which  method  of  rendering  he  describes  as  *in 
the  French  style,'  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  universal  among  French  musicians, 
for  Boyvin,  an  eminent  French  organist,  in  his 
•Premier    Livre    d'Orgue'     (1700),    expUciUy 


directs   that    the    Vorschlag   shall    be    struck 
exactly  with  the  bass. 

The  Vorschlag  in  its  ordinary  form,  oonsisting 
of  a  single  note  one  d^r^e  above  or  below  the 
principal  note,  is  of  t^o  kinds,  long  and  short. 
The  long  Vorschlag,  generally  known  by  its 
Italian  name  of  Appoggiaiuraf  has  a  definite 
proportional  value,  which  varies  with  the  length 
of  the  principal  note,  being  one-half  of  a  simple 
note  (Ex.  4),  two-thirds  of  a  dotted  note  (Ex.  5), 
or  the  whole  value  of  the  principal  note  when- 
ever the  latter  is  tied  to  another  of  the  same 
name  (Ex.  6).  The  written  length  of  the 
Vorschlag,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples, 
bears  no  exact  relation  to  its  actual  length  in 
performance,  though  it  is  customary  in  the  case 
of  the  Vorschlag  to  a  simple  note  to  write  it  of 
its  precise  value,  as  in  Ex.  4. 

4.     Written. 


Played. 


The  short  Vorschlag,  also  called  untferAnder- 
lieh  (unchangeable)  because  its  value  do^  not 
vary  with  that  of  the  principal  note,  is  made  as 
short  as  possible,  and  the  accent  is  throivn  on 
the  principal  note.  Like  the  Appoggiatura,  it 
is  written  as  a  small  note,  usually  a  quaver 
(a  difference  which  produces  no  corresponding 
diversity  in  the  rendering),  and  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  long  Vorschlag  it  became 
customary  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
to  draw  a  small  stroke  obliquely  across  the  hook 

of  the  note,  thus  J^^*  This  sign,  though 
highly  practical  and  valuable,  has  unfortunatdy 
been  so  irregularly  and  unsystematically  em- 
ployed by  composers,  and  so  frequently  abused 
by  engravers  and  printers,  that  it  is  at  present 
unsafe  to  trust  to  the  appearance  of  the  Vor- 
schlag as  a  guide  to  its  length,  which  has  rather 
to  be  governed  by  considerationsof  musical  effect. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  modem  editions 
of  classical  compositions,  both  instnmiental  and 
vocal,  in  which  it  is  quite  usual  to  meet  with 
the  cross  stroke  in  cases  where  the  long  Appog- 
giatura is  imperatively  demanded  by  good  taste. 
For  a  fuller  description  of  both  long  and  short 
Vorschlag  see  Appoggiatura.  f.t. 

VORSPIEL  (Ger.),  a  Prelude  —  a  piece 
played  before  something  else,  as  a  piece  played 
after  is  called  a  Nachspiel  or  Postlude.  See 
Chorale- ARRANGEBiENTS,  Prelude.  g. 

VORTRAG  (Ger.,  lit.  a  drawing-out),  a 
term  used  purely  in  reference  to  the  perform- 
ance or  interpretation  of  a  musical  work.  The 
best  English  equivalent  is  perhaps  'interpreta- 
tion'or 'reading.'  Vort rag  embraces  not  only 
aU  that  belongs  to  differences  of  rates  of  speed 
and  force,  but  all  that  lies  beyond  the  mers 
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execution  of  the  written  notes  in  the  pxx>per 
rhythm.  'Vortragsbezeichnungen'  axe  the 
directionB  for  the  various  shades  of  force  and 
kinds  of  expression.  m. 

VOSS,  Charles,  bom  at  Schmarsow,  near 
Demmin,  Sept.  20,  1815,  received  his  musical 
education  at  Berlin,  and  settled  in  Paris  in 
1846,  where  he  had  a  successful  career  as 
pianist  and  teacher,  turning  out  a  great  num- 
ber of  pianoforte  pieces  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
day.  He  also  wrote  some  worthier  things, 
such  as  a  concerto  in  F  minor,  which  was  highly 
praised  by  Mendelssohn.  He  died  August  29, 
18S2.     (Riemann  and  Baker's  dictionaries.)     m. 

VpSS,  or  VOSSIUS,  Gerhard  Johann, 
bom  about  1577  in  or  near  Heidelbeig,  was 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Leyden  in  1618.  He 
was  presented  by  Laud  to  a  canonry  at  Canter- 
bury in  1629,  and  became  Professor  of  History 
at  Amsterdam  in  1633.  He  died  at  Amster- 
dam, March  19,  1649.  His  works  bearing  on 
music  are:  De  ctrtia  poeticas  ruUwra  ac  eonttiti^ 
tume,  1647,  and  De  qualuor  certStms  popularOnts 
grammatieaf  gymruutica,  munca  H  graphica 
liber,  1650.  His  seventh  child,  Isaac  Voss, 
bom  1618  at  Leyden,  was  in  1649-52  at  the 
court  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  was  given  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford  in  1670,  and  was 
presented  by  Charles  II.  to  a  vacant  prebend 
in  the  royal  chapel  of  Windsor  on  May  12, 
1673.  In  the  same  year  appeared,  anony- 
mously, his  important  contribution  to  musical 
literature,  De  poenuxtum  carUu  et  virtlms  rythmi, 
a  treatise  on  the  alliance  of  poetry  with  music. 
There  are  some  curious  criticisms  on  the  work 
by  Roger  North  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS. 
32,531,  fol.  53.  For  the  details  of  his  career, 
and  the  list  of  his  works,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Did.  of  Nat.  Biog.  He  died  at  Windsor, 
Feb.  21,  1688-89.  m. 

VOX  HUMANA,  VOIX  HUMAINE.  An 
organ  stop  of  8-feet  tone  and  of  the  reed  family, 
but  with  very  short  capped  pipes,  which  there- 
fore reinforce  only  the  overtones  of  the  funda- 
mental. The  pipe  for  the  CC  note,  which  would 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  reed-stop  be  neariy 
8  feet  in  length,  is  here  often  only  13  inches. 
The  pipes  vary  little  in  length,  and  there  are 
perceptible  breaks  in  the  timbre.  As  its  name 
implies,  the  stop  is  supposed  to  resemble  the 
human  voice.  Bumey  {Present  State,  Germany, 
vol.  ii.  p.  303),  speaking  of  the  specimen  in  the 
Haarlem  organ,  says, '  It  does  not  at  all  resemble 
a  human  voice,  though  a  very  good  stop  of  the 
kind:  but  the  world  is  very  apt  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  names ;  the  instant  a  common  hearer  is 
told  that  an  organist  is  playing  upon  a  stop  which 
resembles  the  human  voice,  he  supposes  it  to  be 
very  fine,  and  never  inquires  into  the  propriety 
of  the  name  or  the  exactness  of  the  imitation. 
However,  I  must  confess,  that  of  all  the  stops  I 
have  yet  heard  which  have  been  honoured  by  the 
appellation  of  Vox  humana,  no  one,  in  the  treble 


part,  has  ever  yet  reminded  me  of  anything 
human,  so  mudi  as  of  the  cracked  voice  of  an 
old  woman  of  ninety,  or,  in  the  lower  parts,  of 
Punch  singing  through  a  comb.'  This  more 
than  century-old  description  is  by  no  means  out 
of  date.  In  acoustically  favourable  buildings, 
and  when  only  just  audible,  the  stop  has  some- 
times a  weird  effect  which  is  not  imimpressive, 
but  distinctness  is  quite  fatal.  The  Vox  humana 
should  be  placed  in  a  box  of  its  own  inside  the 
swell  box.  It  is  neariy  always  used  with  the 
tremulant.  Opinions  differ  as  to  its  capacity  for 
combining  pleasantly  with  other  registers,  and 
this  depends  upon  the  kind  of  stop.  There  are 
instances  where  it  gives  a  piquant  quality  to 
other  light  stops.  Its  voicing  is  very  delicate 
and  it  is  liable  to  get  soon  out  of  time,  but  a 
great  improvement  in  this  respect  can  be  made 
by  careful  scaling,  and  by  giving  attention  to 
the  consonance  of  the  tube.  w.  p*. 

VROYE,  Thbodorb  Joseph  de,  Belgian 
writer  on  music,  bom  August  19,  1804,  at 
VilleiB-la-Ville,  between  Ottignies  and  Fleurus 
(Belgium),  was  ordained  priest  in  1828,  and 
devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  plain- 
song  and  the  lituxgical  singing  of  the  church. 
In  1835  he  was  appointed  Canon  and  Precentor 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Li^e,  and  conducted  the 
services  with  a  care  and  taste  which  produced 
remarkable  results.  He  published  a '  Vesp^ral' 
(1829),  a  'Graduel'  (1831),  and  a  'Proces- 
sionale'  (1849)  which  have  passed  through  many 
editions  in  Belgiiun;  also,  a  'Traits  du  Plain- 
Chant'  (1839),  a  'Manuale  Cantorum'  (1849) 
and  a  'Rituale  Romanum'  (1862).  His  last 
work,  'De  la  Musique  Religieuse'  (1866), 
written  in  conjunction  with  the  Chevalier  Van 
Elewyck,  is  a  collection  of  dociunents  and 
observations  relating  to  the  Congresses  of  Paris 
(1860)  and  Mechlin  (1863-64)  on  service  musia 
De  Vroye  died  at  Li^ge,  July  19,  1873. 

VUILLAUME,  Jean  Bapttste,  was  bom  at 
Mireoourt,  Vosges,  Oct.  7,  1798.  This  family 
of  violin-makers  was  founded  by  Claude  Vuil- 
laume,  of  Mirecourt  (1625),  who  married  a 
daughter  of  the  old  violin-maker,  Francois 
M^ard,  of  Nancy.  It  was  by  his  father,  Claude 
VuiUaume  (bom  1772,  died  1834,  at  Mire- 
court), who  married  Anne  Leclerc,  that  the 
subject  of  this  article  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  craft.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  went  to  Paris  where  he  worked  with  Francois 
Chanot  until  1821,  when  he  quitted  Chanot's 
establishment  to  enter  that  of  L6t6,  the  organ- 
builder,  who  was  Pique's  son-in-law.  L^t^  had 
been  an>ember  of  the  firm  Chanot-L4t4  —  Simon 
ain^  et  Payonne,  and  besides  his  organ-building 
dabbled  in  fiddle-making  with  Vuillaiune,  at 
20  Rue  Pav^  St.  Sauveur,  where  his  business 
was  known  as  L4t4  et  VuiUaume.  In  1828 
Vuillaume  terminated  his  association  with  L4t6, 
establishmg  himself  at  46  Rue  Croix  des  Petits 
Champs,   and  in  the  same  year  he  married 
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Mlla  Ad61e  Guesnet,  of  Qermont.  The  frequent 
intercourse  which  Vuillaume  had  with  such  men 
as  Pique  and  Savart,  during  hia  partnership 
with  L^t^,  familiarised  him  with  the  methods 
and  styles  of  the  old  Italian  luthiers  to  an 
extent  that  eventually  made  him  one  of  the 
most  expert  oonnoisaeurs  of  his  time.  As  soon 
as  he  left  Lt€t6,  Vuillaume  attempted  to  put 
his  acquired  knowledge  and  technical  skill  to 
practical  use.  He  constructed  some  instruments 
with  infinite  care,  turning  out  exquisite  work 
to  which  he  affixed  his  name.  But  the  world 
about  him  was  just  then  filled  with  amateurs 
who  sought  for  old  Italian  instruments,  and 
consequently  his  own  original  work  was  at  a 
discount.  Fortunately,  Vuillaume  was  remark- 
ably shrewd,  and  instead  of  fighting  against 
the  prevailing  donands,  he  turned  them  to 
good  accoimt  by  placing  on  the  market  a  Stradi- 
varius-model  violin  of  extraordinary  merit,  bear- 
ing the  master's  label  within,  in  facsimile.  For 
this  instrument  he  charged  300  frs.  This 
speculation  proved  a  complete  success.  Orders 
for  similar  fiddles  poured  in,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  the  desire  to  meet  his  clients' 
demands  he  adopted  the  practice  of  baking  the 
wood  from  which  he  made  some  of  his  fiddles, 
a  process  that  improved  their  immediate  appear- 
ance, but  proved  fatal  to  them  as  time  went  on. 
So  brilliant  was  the  success  of  Vuillaume's  wea- 
ture  that  he  was  soon  able  to  put  a  500  frs. 
\'ioloncello  on  the  market,  which  found  equal 
favour  with  amateurs.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  Vuillaume's  fortunes.  Year  by  year 
the  fidelity  of  his  copies  increased,  so  that 
at  times  even  experts  were  deceived,  finding  it 
momentarily  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  copy  and  the  original  when  they  were  placed 
side  by  side.  An  instance  of  this  which  has 
become  historic  was  that  of  his  copy  of  Paga- 
nini's  Guameriua  (see  Sivori),  which  Vuillaume 
made  during  a  short  period  in  which  he  was 
allowed  to  handle  the  great  violinist's  cherished 
instrument  for  purposes  of  repair.  Another  is 
to  be  foimd  in  his  well-known  and  faithful 
imitations  of  Duiffoprougcar's  inlaid  viola  da 
gamba.  Vuillaume  was  an  inventor  as  well  as 
a  dealer  and  maker.  He  constructed  a  ponder- 
ous and  eccentric  steel  bow,  of  which  apparently 
but  a  solitary  specimen  survives,  which  is  to 
be  seen  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museun:i. 
In  1885  he  introduced  a  new  model  for  the 
tenor,  constructed  on  the  scientific  principles 
of  Dr.  Felix  Savart.  This  was  so  built  that 
the  mass  of  air  contained  within  gave  the  note 
F  341*33  vibrations  to  the  second.  But  the 
instruments  hardly  recommended  themselves  to 
players  on  account  of  their  bulk.  Vuillaume 
also  invented  a  mute  which  he  patented  under 
the  name  of  the  Sourdine  Pidale.  This  was  an 
ingenious  combination  of  mute  and  tailpiece, 
which  allowed  the  player  to  mute  the  instru- 
ment by  a  push  with  the  chin,  without  ceasing 


from  playing.  This  was  firet  shown  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  1867.  Besides  these  VuiUaume 
constructed  a  huge  double-bass,  known  as  the 
Octobasse.  The  large  proportions  of  this  instru- 
ment necessitated  a  complicated  but  ingenious 
invention  of  machinery  for  tuning.  There  is  a 
specimen  of  this  mighty  bass  preserved  m  the 
llus^  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Vuillaume 
also  invented  a  machine  for  regulating  the  manu- 
faeture  of  gut  strings  in  such  a  manner  that  false 
strings  should  be  entirdy  done  away  with.  In 
1827  Vuillaume  was  awarded  a  silver  mftdal  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition;  he  obtained  another  in 
1834;  also  in  1839,  and  in  1844  he  carried  off  two 
gold  medals.  All  these  were  awarded  him  in 
Paris,  and  in  1851  the  jury  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion in  London  gave  him  the  'Ck>uncil  medal,' 
for  his  p^ected  Odobasae,  and  a  magnificent 
Quartet  of  stringed  instruments.  In  the  same 
year  the  French  Government  decorated  Vuil- 
laume with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Finally  in  1855  at  the  Exponiion  UniverteUe  in 
Paris,  Vuillaume  carried  oCF  the  grand  mSdaiBe 
d'hanneur,  and  from  that  mookent  he  was  pro- 
nounced hora  concowra.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  career  Vuillaume  established  himself  in  the 
Rue  Demours  No.  3,  aux  Thermes.  Here  many 
violins  were  made  by  his  workmen  which  passed 
through  his  hands  for  supervision  only.  These 
bear  the  label  'St.  G^dle  des  Theimes,'  with 
the  date  and  number.  Vuillaume  was  an  in- 
dustrious workman,  having,  we  are  tokl,  issued 
from  his  workshops  no  less  than  3000  instru- 
ments before  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Rue  Demours,  on  Feb.  19,^  1875.  Ono  of  his 
daughters  married  Delphin  Alard.  Vuillaume's 
brothers,  Nicolas,  Nicolas  Frangois,  and  C^ude 
Francois,  all  became  luthiers.  The  fixBt  of 
these  three  —  Nioolas,  was  bom  at  Mirecourt 
in  1800.  He  worked  with  Jean  Bapdste  for 
ten  years,  but  returned  to  Mirecourt  in  1824, 
establishing  a  successful  business  there  in  cheap 
violins.  He  died  in  1871.  Nicolas  FsAif- 
gois  (bom  May  13,  1812)  likewise  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  his  celebrated  brother's  work- 
shop, and,  beooming  excessively  skilfiil,  eventu- 
ally settled  in  Brussels  at  No.  30  Rue  de 
I'Evecque.  He  was  appointed  lutbier  to  the 
Conservatoire,  and  several  medals  were  awarded 
him.  He  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold,  and  died  in  Brussels,  Jan.  14,  187fi. 
Claude  Francois  Vuillaume  (bom  Mirecourt, 
1807,  died  1862)  was  a  pupil  of  his  father. 
He  made  fiddles  for  some  years  but  finally  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  organ-making.  His  son, 
Sbbastian  (bom  Paris,  1835y  died  Nov.  17, 
1875)  was  an  excellent  violin-maker,  who  had 
a  workshop  for  many  years  at  No.  27  Boulevard 
Boxme  Nouvelle  in  Paris.  He  also  gained 
several  medals,  and  he  was  the  possessor  of 
the  unique  machine  for  bending  bows  invented 
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by  his  unde  Jean  Baptiste  Vuillaimie.  (See 
Tarisio.) 

Simoutre,  Un  Progrka  en  Ltdherie;  La  Fage, 
Quirue  visites  Mtuiealea  &  F  Exposition  Univer- 
adle;  Gallay,  Ijea  InatmmenU  h  Archet;  Fole- 
gatti,  Storia  dd  Vioiino  (2nd  part);  Von 
Lutgendorff,  Die  Geigen  und  Lmttenrnttdier; 
F6tis,  Notice  sur  Nicolo  Pagantni;  Haweis, 
Old  Violins ;  Pougin,  Supplement  to  Fitis*s  Biog. 
des  Mus.\  Anon.  (Hill  &  Sons),  The  Salabue 
Strad;  Anon.  (Volckmann),  Was  Gaspar 
Duiffaprougear  reaUy  the  first  Violin  maker  f; 
Vidal,  Lea  Instruments  &  Archet.  e.  h-a. 

VULPIUS,  Melchior,  bom  at  Wasungen,  in 
the  Henneberg  territory,  about  1560,  became 
cantor  at  Weimar  about  1596,  and  held  this 
position  till  his  death  in  1615  (he  was  buried 
on  August  7  of  that  year).  He  composed  some 
chorales,  notably  'Jesu  Leiden,  Pein  imd  Tod,' 
'Christus  der  ist  mein  Leben,'  and  'Weltlich 
£hr  imd  seitlich  Gut,'  the  melodies  of  which 
are  bold  and  charming;  but  accomplished  much 
more  in  harmonising  tunes  for  many  voices,  in 
which  he  showed  himtwlf  a  sound  contrapuntist, 
fie  is  addicted  to  the  old  style  in  the  use  of  the 
major  and  minor  chords  dose  together,  even  the 
dominant  having  often  the  minor  third,  and  in 


the  employment  of  chords  without  thirds.  He 
uses  s3mcopation  so  freely  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  dedde  whether  triple  or  quadruple  rhythm 
is  intended.  His  contrapuntal  skill  is  exhibited 
in  love  of  notes  suspended  as  discords  and  after- 
wards resolved.  In  the  free  use  of  the  first 
inversion  of  the  common  chord  he  is  rather 
in  advance  of  his  age.  His  chief  works  are 
'Cantiones  Sacrae  cum  6,  7,  8  vocibus,'  Jena, 
1602;  'Cantiones  Sacrae  5,  6,  et  8  vocum,' 
2  pts.,  Jena,  1603-4;  'Kirchengesange  und 
geistliche  Lieder  D.  Lutheri  und  Anderer  mit  4 
imd  5  Stimmen,'  Leipzig,  1604,  of  which  the 
second  enlarged  edition  bears  the  title  'Ein 
schon  geistlich  Gesangbuch,'  Jena,  1609,  and 
has  the  melody  in  the  discant,  whereas  most 
of  his  settings  have  it  in  the  tenor;  'Canticum 
B.  V.  Mariae  4,  5,  6  et  pluribus  vocibus,'  Jena, 
1605;  wedding  hymns  to  Latin  words,  1608, 
1609,  and  1614;  'Opusculum  novum,'  1610; 
two  books  of  'Deutsche  Sontagliche  Evange- 
lische  Spriiche,'  for  the  whole  year  (1612  and 
1614),  and  a  Passion  oratorio  (St.  Matthew) 
(1613),  in  which  the  narrator  has  a  tenor  voice. 
His  Musioae  Compendium  (1610),  went  through 
many  editions.  [For  details  of  printed  and 
MS.  musio  see  QueBen-Lexikon,]  b.  k. 
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WACHT  AM  RHEIN,  DIE  (The  Quard  of 
the  Rhine).  A  modem  Gennan  Yolks' 
liedf  which  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1870-71  was  so  popular  as  to  become  a  national 
song. 

AUegro  maroato. 
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The  poem  is  by  Max  Schneckenburger,  a 
manufacturer,  bom  Feb.  17,  1819,  at  Thalheim 
in  Wurtembeig,  and  died  May  3,  1849,  at 
Buigdorf,  near  Berne.  It  had  its  birth  in  1840, 
when  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  threatened 
by  France,  and  the  song  was  soon  seized  on  by 
composers:  —  F.  Mendel  of  Berne  (1840); 
Leopold  Schroter  of  Worlita  (1852) ;  and  F. 
W.  Bering  of  Strasburg,  and  lastly  by  Carl 
Wilhelm,  the  author  of  the  melody  given  above, 
bom  at  Schmalkalden  in  1815,  pupU  of  Aloys 
Schmidt,  Anton  Andr4,  and  Spohr,  and  from 
1840  to  1865  conductor  of  the  Liedertafel  in 
Crefeld.  The  song  was  composed  by  him  as  a 
part-song  for  men's  voices,  March  14,  1854, 
was  first  sung  on  the  11th  of  the  following 
June,  and  quickly  found  its  way  into  print. 
In  1871  Wilhelm  received  a  pension  of  £150 
a  year  from  the  Emperor,  but  did  not  long 
survive  his  good  fortune,  as  he  died  Aug.  16, 
1873,  in  his  native  town,  where  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  him. 

^  The  'Wacht  am  Rhein'  is  the  subject  of  the 
famous  'National  Denkmal,'  near  Bingen,  by 
Johannes  Schilling,  the  sculptor,  which  was 
unveiled  by  the  Emperor  in  1883.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  another  Rhine-song 


(poem  by  N.  Becker)  ot  equal  popularity  in  its 

time  — 

Sie  soUfln  iha  nicfat  haben, 
Den  firei«n  deutsohea  Rhem, 

which  was  set  to  music  by  EIreutzer  and  many 
more,  and  sung  eversrwhere  in  1840  and  1841. 
The  song  b  sharply  criticised  by  MendelsBohn 
in  his  letters  of  Nov.  18  and  20,  1840,  and 
Feb.  27,  1841,  and  was  answered  by  Alfred  de 
Musset  in  the  well-known  'Nous  I'avoDs  eu, 
votre  Rhin  allemand.'  m.  p. 

WACHTEL,  Theodor,  bom  March  10,  1823 
or  1824,  at  Hamburg,  the  son  of  a  stable-keeper, 
began  life  by  driving  his  father's  cabs.  He 
leamt  to  sing  from  lime.  Qrandjean,  and 
obtained  operatic  engagements  at  Schwerin, 
Dresden,  Hanover  (1854),  Berlin,  Darmstadt, 
Vienna,  etc.  On  June  7,  1862,  he  made  his 
d6but  in  England  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
as  Edgardo  in  'Lucia,'  and  failed  completely. 
He  sang  there  again  in  the  seasons  of  1864  and 
1865  with  better  results;  and  indeed  obtained 
a  certain  popularity,  more  on  account  of  his 
fine  and  powerful  voice  than  from  any  artistic 
use  he  made  of  it.  His  principal  attraction 
was  the  way  he  produced  a  G  in  alt  direct 
from  the  chest  instead  of  by  the  customary 
falsetto ;  he  brought  out  the  note  with  stentorian 
vigour  and  great  success,  especially  when  he 
played  Manrico  or  Arnold.  Of  his  other  parts 
may  be  named  Straddla  on  the  production  of 
Flotow's  opera  of  that  name  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  June  4,  1864,  and  Vasco  de 
Qama  on  the  pnxluction  of  'L'Africaine'  in 
Ehigland,  July  22,  1865.  He  reappeared  in 
1870  and  again  in  1877  at  Her  Majesty's.  In 
1869  he  sang  in  Paris  with  very  indifferent 
results,  but  was  successful  in  America  both  in 
Gennan  and  Italian  opera.  Two  of  his  most 
popular  characters  in  Germany  were  Geoige 
Brown  ('Dame  Blanche')  and  Chapelon 
('Postilion'),  especially  the  latter,  in  which 
he  afforded  great  delight  to  his  audiences  by 
the  dexterous  manner  in  which  he  cracked  a 
coachman's  whip  in  the  Postilion's  song.  He 
died  Nov.  14,  1893.  His  son,  Theodor, 
b^an  life  as  a  clockmaker;  and  at  one  period 
of  his  life  was  a  tenor  singer  of  the  same  calibre 
as  his  father.  He  died  of  consumption  in  Jan. 
1871,  aged  thirty.  a.  c. 

WADDINGTON,  Sidney  Peine,  bom  at 
Lincoln,  July  23,  1869,  studied  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  (where  he  won  a  scholarship) 
from  1883  to  1888.  In  1889  the  College  sent 
him  for  a  time  to  Germany,  and  he  stayed  two 
months  in  Frankfort  and  six  in  Vienna.  In 
1890  he  was  elected  to  the  Mendelssohn 
Scholarship,  which  he  held  until  1892.  He 
was  choirmaster  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angeb, 
Bayswater,  from  1894  to  1905.     He  conducted 
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an  amateur  operatic  society  about  1896,  and 
some  years  before  that  date  had  been  chosen  to 
complete  the  score  of  Groring  Thomas's  'Grolden 
Web/  He  holds  the  appointment  of  teacher  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint  at  the  Royal  College, 
where  he  is  also  chorus-master  of  the  opera 
class.  He  has  examined  for  the  Associated 
Board,  and  has  acted  since  about  1896  as 
maestro  al  pianoforte  to  the  Royal  Opera, 
Covent  Garden.  His  clever  setting  of  'John 
Gilpin'  for  chorus  and  orchestra  was  heard  at  a 
Royal  College  concert  in  Nov.  1894.  He  has 
written  violin  and  violoncello  sonatas,  a  string 
trio  and  quartet,  a  quintet  for  pf.  and  wind,  a 
fantasia  for  piano  solo,  and  a  beautiful  suite  for 
pf .  duet ;  a  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra,  an 
overture,  and  an  'Ode  to  Music'  for  soprano 
solo,  choir,  and  orchestra.  iff. 

WADE,  Joseph  Augxtbttnie,  bom  in  Dublin 
at  the  close  of  the  18th  or  beginning  of  the  19th 
csentury.  [About  1796  is  the  usual  date  given, 
but  the  register  of  death  at  Somerset  House 
goes  to  support  the  theory  that  1801  is  the  year 
of  birth.  See  Mus.  Times,  1898,  p.  597.]  Not 
only  is  the  date  of  Wade's  birth  doubtful,  but 
his  parentage  also.  According  to  surviving 
members  of  his  own  family,  he  was  of  gentle 
blood,  but  Dr.  Richard  R.  Madden  (his  school- 
fellow), the  generally  trustworthy  biographer 
of  the  'United  Irishmen,'  tells  us  that  his 
origin  was  humble,  his  father  being  a  dairy- 
man near  Thomas  Street,  Dublin.  A  similar 
uncertainty  surrounds  the  place  of  his  maturer 
education.  The  tales  of  his  presenting  himself 
at  the  gate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
addressing  the  porter  in  Latin  are  wild  fictions, 
for  the  books  of  the  University  (called  Trinity 
College,  Dublin)  reveal  the  fact  that  Wade  was 
never  a  member  of  the  place.  He  is  said  to 
have  entered  the  Irish  Record  Office  as  a 
junior  clerk,  when  little  more  than  sixteen, 
but  no  record  remains  of  the  fact  in  the  books 
of  the  office.  Wade  soon  quitted  Dublin,  and 
married  a  lady  of  fortune.  Miss  Kelly  of  Garran- 
ville,  near  Athlone,  whom  he  soon  deserted. 
He  zetumed  to  Dublin,  and  is  said  to  have 
acquired  considerable  skill  as  an  anatomist  and 
surgeon,  but  the  books  of  the  Irish  College  of 
Suigeons  contain  no  mention  of  his  name. 
About  this  time  he  published,  through  Thomas 
Cooke  &  Co.  in  Dublin,  a  ballad,  of  which  both 
words  and  music  were  his  own,  'I  have  cxilled 
ev'ry  flowret  that  blows';  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  J.  Stevenson,  who,  finding 
in  him  literary  and  melodial  gifts,  and  —  what 
was  then  extremely  rare  amongst  amateurs — an 
extended  knowledge  of  harmony  and  the  theory 
of  music,  strongly  advised  Wade  to  apply  for 
the  University  chair  of  music,  dormant  since 
1774,  when  the  Blarl  of  Momington,  appointed 
In  1764,  had  resigned  the  office.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  matriculate  and  become  a 
member  of  the  University,  and  the  matter  fell 
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to  the  groimd.  After  this,  surgery  was 
abandoned,  and  Wade  became  a  poet-musician. 
At  this  time  he  was  of  mild  and  gentlemanlike 
manners,  and  appeared  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age :  it  is  possible  that  it  was  now,  and  not 
during  his  boyhood,  that  he  and  Wiluam 
RooKJB  found  employment  in  the  Record  Office 
in  Dublin.  However,  his  restless  disposition 
induced  him  to  migrate  to  London,  where  his 
talents  soon  brought  him  into  notice.  From 
intercourse  with  orchestral  performers,  he 
acquired  sufficient  confidence  to  undertake  to 
conduct  the  Opera  during  Mr.  Monck  Mason's 
regime,  a  position  he  did  not  long  retain.  In 
fact,  he  made  but  a  poor  professor,  the  poverty 
of  his  orchestration  being  not  more  remarkable 
than  the  antiquated  style  of  his  melody.  He 
had  been  engaged  by  the  firm  of  ChappeU,  at 
a  salary  of  £300  a  year,  to  make  himself 
generally  useful;  but  he  made  no  use  of  his 
gifts  as  poet,  musician,  and  scholar,  and  the 
house  reaped  little  advantage  from  him.  He 
frequented  taverns,  drank  to  excess,  and  has 
been  known  to  drink  all  his  companions  under 
the  table  and  finish  the  night  with  the  landlord. 
He  seems  to  have  formed  some  fresh  matri- 
monial connection,  judging  by  an  appeal  made 
after  his  death  for  aid  to  his  wife  and  destitute 
children.  His  downward  progress  was  rapid, 
and  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  was 
imknown.  He  only  once  returned  to  his  native 
city  —  in  Dec.  1840,  travelling  with  Lavenu's 
touring  party.  It  included  Lisst,  Richardson 
the  flautist,  the  Miaaes  Steel  and  Bassano, 
John  Parry,  and  J.  P.  Knight;  two  or  three  of 
Wade's  concerted  pieces  were  included  in  the 
concerts,  at  which,  however,  he  did  not  appear, 
even  as  accompanist.  He  wandered  about  for 
some  weeks,  visited  one  or  two  relatives,  and 
returned  to  London,  where  he  died  in  destitu- 
tion July  15,  1845,  at  450  Strand. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Wade  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  gifts  and  acquirements.  His 
personal  appearance  was  much  in  his  favour; 
he  was  witty  and  quick  in  perception,  and  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  classics, 
as  well  as  of  one  or  two  modem  languages, 
and  also  had  a  smattering  of  anatomy.  His 
memory  was  retentive  in  the  extreme,  and  he 
possessed  a  gift  for  creating  melody.  It 
remains  but  to  add  a  list  of  his  works,  with 
their  approximate  dates:  —  ['A  Series  of  Select 
Aire,'  etc.,  c.  1818];  'The  Prophecy,'  an  oratorio 
(Drury  Lane,  1824);  'The  two  Houses  of 
Granada'  (75.  1826);  'The  pupil  of  Da  Vinci' 
(operetta  by  Mark  Lemon),  1831;  'Polish 
Melodies'  (words  and  music),  1831;  'Convent 
BeUes'  (with  Hawes),  1833;  'A  woodland  Ufe' 
(polacca  interpolated  in  'Der  Freischiitz'  and 
sung  by  Braham);  'Meet  me  by  moonlight 
alone'  (sung  by  Vestris  and  published  1826); 
the  duet  'IVe  wandered  in  dreams,'  and  other 
vocal  pieces.    This  last  obtained  a  popularity 
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equalling  the  preceding  ballad,  which  enjoyed 
an  extraordinary  vogue  for  many  years.  [He 
wrote  a  Handbook  to  the  Pianoforte  which  was 
dedicated  to  Lisst,  whose  portrait  figured  in 
the  frontispiece.  A  new  issue,  edited  by  John 
Bamett,  appeared  in  1850.  As  early  as  1831 
he  projected  a  History  of  Mueic,  but  it  was 
never  printed.  He  contributed  to  BenUey'e 
Mieodlany,  the  ULuatraied  London  News,  and 
other  periodicals.]  He  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Crotch  and  G.  A.  Macfarren  in  the  pianoforte 
arrangement  of  the  earlier  issues  of  Chappell's 
'National  English  Airs/  1838.  [He  appears 
to  have  occasionally  signed  his  first  name  as 
John,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
was  really  Joseph.]  b.  p.  8.;  with  additions 
in  square  brackets  by  f.  k.  and  w.  h.  q.  f., 
from  the  Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog.,  etc. 

WAEFELGHEM,  Louis  van,  Belgian  vio- 
linist, viola  and  viole  d'amour  player,  bom  at 
Bruges,  Jan.  13,  1840,  died  in  Paris,  June  19, 
1908.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ath^n^e  of 
Bruges,  and  entered  the  Conservatoire  of  Brusseb 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  studying  the  violin 
under  Meerts  and  composition  under  F^tis. 
In  1860  he  appeared  successfully  at  Weimar, 
after  which  he  settled  in  Dresden,  attracted 
thither  by  his  friend  C.  J.  LipinskL  He  was 
offered  the  professorship  of  the  violin  at 
Lemberg  in  the  Conservatoire,  but  refused  the 
post  to  become  solo-violinst  at  the  Opera  in 
Buda^Pesth.  He  left  this  post  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  but  in  1863  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  abandoned  the  violin  for  the  viola.  He 
played  the  viola  in  the  Opera  Orchestra  in  1868, 
and  at  the  Pasdeloup  concerts,  and  finally  settled 
down  as  Examiner  for  the  Viola  in  the  Conser- 
vatoire. After  the  Franco-German  war  Van 
Waefdghem  came  to  London,  where  he  played 
in  the  Opera  Orchestra,  and  in  chamber  con- 
certs of  the  Musical  Union  with  Joachim,  Auer, 
Vieuxtemps,  Sivori,  and  Sarasate.  In  1875  he 
was  a  member  of  a  quartet  society  with  Mar- 
sick,  Rdm^,  and  Delsart.  He  also  played  the 
viola  in  Ovide  Musin's  quartet,  with  Metzger 
and  Vander  Gucht.  He  was  in  London  every 
season  for  many  years  until  1895,  when  he 
resigned  his  position  in  Lamoureux's  orchestra, 
and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  revival 
and  study  of  the  viole  d'amour.  He  speedily 
became  probably  the  greatest  artist  of  the  19th 
coitury  upon  this  instrument,  and  being  highly 
endowed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  research, 
restored  to  the  world  a  complete  library  of 
music  for  the  instrument  which  had  sunk  into 
oblivion.  He  played  upon  a  superb  instrument 
dated  1720,  made  by  Paul  Aletsie,  a  Munich 
maker  who  settled  in  Venice.  A  minute 
description  of  this  instrument  is  to  be  found  in 
L.  Grillet's  Lee  AncHree  du  VioUm.  GriUet 
was  to  the  vielle  (or  hurdy  gurdy)  what  Van 
Waefelghem  was  to  the  viole  d'amour,  and 
played  it  to  perfection.     (His  father  was  vieUe* 


player  to  Louis  XVI.  and  a  pupil  of  Naudoi,  the 
great  vielle-player  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.) 
Van  Waefelghem,  Grillet,  Dimmer  (harpsichord), 
and  Delsart  (viola  da  gamba)  founded  the 
'Soci6t6  des  Instruments  Anciens,'  and  toored 
the  whole  of  Europe  with  great  success.  On 
May  2,  1895,  they  made  their  d^but  at  the 
Salle  Pleyel  in  Paris;  in  the  summer  of  1897 
they  gave  concerts  at  the  Salle  Erard  in  London. 
A  number  of  Van  Waefelghem 's  viole  d'amour 
solos  have  been  published  in  Paris,  and  a 
Romance,  and  a  Melody  of  his  ('Soir  d'Au- 
tomne')  for  viole  d'amour  or  viola,  are  pub- 
lished by  Durand.  Schott  published  a  'pas- 
torale' and  'reverie'  of  his  for  violin  and 
pianoforte.  He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  The 
writer  is  indebted  to  Van  Waefelghem 's  life-long 
friend,  E.  vander  Straeten,  for  the  information 
contained  in  this  article,  as  also  to  his  personal 
reminiscences  of  its  subject.  See  also  £.  G. 
Gr^goire,  Lea  Artistes  Musiciene  Belffes.     e.  h-a. 

WAELRANT,  Hubebt,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  second  generation  of  the 
great  Flemish  masters,  was  bom  about  1518  at 
Tongerloo,^  in  the  district  of  Kempenland 
(North  Brabant).  An  old  tradition  relates 
that  he  went  in  his  youth  to  Venice,  and  th^e 
studied  under  the  guidance  of  his  great  fellow- 
countryman,  Adrian  Willaert;  but  this  lacks 
confirmation,  and  may  very  possibly  be  as 
apocryphal  as  the  similar  story  usually  told 
with  reference  to  Sweelinck's  sojourn  at  Venice, 
and  the  lessons  he  had  fromZarlino  later  on  in 
the  century.  [See  vol.  iv.  p.  759.]  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Waelrant  is  found  in  the  year  1544 
established  in  Antwerp,  as  a  singer  in  the  choir 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  at  Notre  Dame. 
Three  years  later  he  had  a  school  of  musio 
there,  where  he  introduced  a  new  method  of 
solmisation,  that  known  as  hocedisation  or  the 
vocee  BelgictB?  [See  Solmisation;  Voces 
Belgicae.]  He  is  said  now  to  have  entered 
partnership  with  J.  de  Laet  as  a  publisher  of 
music;  but  this  was  more  probably  not  until 
1554.'  The  association  lasted  until  1558,  when 
he  retired.  Waelrant  was  twice  married,  first 
in  1551,  and  again  before  1568;  by  his  first 
wife  he  had  six  children.  He  died  at  Antwerp 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year,^  Nov.  19,  1595. 

Among  contemporaries  Waelrant  was  held 
in  very  high  repute,  not  only  as  a  teacher  of 
music,  but  more  especially  as  a  composer,  chiefly 
of  madrigals  and  motets.  Guicciardini,  in  his 
Deserittione  di  tutii  %  Paesi  bassi,*  includes  him 

I  The  dtoooToy  of  Wadrant'B  birthplace  to  due  to  the  ro* 
searches  oC  M.  A.  Goovaertn.  HiBtoire  el  mbUqnuphU  delaTjh 
pograjMemiisUxtiedaruUs  Pa»»-ta«,  pp.  38-40.  Antwerp.  ISw). 
A  oonfuskm  with  a  namesake  had  led  to  the  opiBlon  previously 
universally  accepted*  that  the  mualelan  was  a  native  of  Ant- 
werp :  see  F6tls,«.r. ;  Mendel  and  Relannann.  JtfwttalfMftfi 
gonoenaJtkms-LexUum,  xl.  ^.  3nd.  ed.  1880:  and  also E.  van- 
Bf  Straeten.  La  Mwrimie  aux  Pau$-baa.  111.  201-204. 1876.  _^ 

a  See  F.  Sweertlua.  Aihenae  Bagieat^  p.  3S0L  Antwerp^  16^ 
folk) ;  vander  Straeten,  1. 62, 1867 :  Meodel  and  RelsBmann.  x! . 
234. 

J  Goovaerts.  p.  42.  4  Sweertloa  2.  & 

spate  42^  ed.  Antwerp,  1588  foUo. 
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in  a  list  of  the  greatest  living  musicians  of  his 
time.  His  fiist  musical  works  were  'Ghanaons' 
published  by  Phalesius  at  Louvain,  1553-54, 
and  'U  primo  LilMX>  de  Madrigali  e  Cansoni 
Crancesi  (sic)  a  cinque  voci;  Anveisa,  Huberto 
Waelntnt  e  J.  Latio,  1558/  It  is  remarkable, 
liowever,  that  of  the  numerous  volumes  of 
music  which  he  published  —  Psalms,  'Oantiones 
Sacrae,'  '  Jardin  musiqual/  etc.  —  only  two  (of 
the  'Jardin')  include  compositions  by  himself. 
He  seems  in  fact  to  have  preferred  to  publish 
either  by  Tyhnan  Susato  or  Phalesius.  Seven 
of  the  collections  of  the  latter  contain  works 
by  Waelrant.  One  of  these  was  also  edited  by 
liim  under  the  following  title,  'Symphonia 
angelica  di  diversi  eccellentiasimi  Musici,  a 
quattro,  cinque,  e  sei  voci:  Nuovamente 
racoolta  per  Uberto  Waelrant,  1585.' >  [See 
vol.  iii.  p.  14.]  R.  L.  p 

WAERT,  DE.  [See  Wert,  De.] 
WAGENSEIL,  Georq  Christoph,  bom  Jan. 
15,  1715,  in  Vienna,  where  he  died,  March  1, 
1777.'  He  studied  the  clavier  and  organ  with 
Woger,  and  the  science  of  composition  with 
Fux  and  Palotta,  the  former  of  whom  recom- 
mended him  for  a  Court  scholarship  in  1736, 
and  as  Court  composer  in  1739,  a  post  which 
he  retained  till  his  death.  He  was  also  organist 
to  the  Dowager  Empress  Elisabeth  Christine 
from  1741  to  her  death  in  1750,  and  musio- 
master  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  the 
Imperial  Princesses,  with  a  life-salary  of  1500 
florins.  Among  his  pupils  were  Steffan,  then 
Court  Capellmeister,  and  Leopold  Hoffinann, 
afterwards  Capellmeister  of  the  CathedraL 
When  Mosart,  a  little  boy  of  sLc,  was  playing 
before  the  Court  in  1762,  he  inquired,  'Is  not 
Herr  Wagenseil  here?  he  knows  all  about  it;' 
and  when  the  latter  came  forward,  he  said,  'I 
am  pla3ring  a  concerto  of  yours;  you  must 
turn  over  for  me.'  In  old  age  Wagenseil 
suffered  from  sciatica,  which  confined  him  to 
his  room,  and  nearly  lost  the  use  of  his  left 
band  from  gout.  Nevertheless  when  Bumey 
visited  him  he  managed  to  play  several  of  his 
compositions  'in  a  masterly  manner,  and  with 
great  fire.''  In  his  day  he  was  a  favourite 
composer  for  the  clavier  with  both  amateurs 
and  artists.  He  nkodelled  his  church  music 
after  Hasse  and  Scarlatti,  his  dramatic  music 
after  Leo,  and  his  instrumental  after  Rameau. 
Of  the  latter  many  pieces  were  engraved  in 
Paris,  London,  Amsterdam,  and  Vienna.  There 
are  several  MS.  works  of  his  in  the  Court  Li- 
brary, and  in  the  Archives  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Mu^kfreunde  in  Vienna,  both  vocal 
(cantatas,  Italian  arias,  etc.)  and  instrumental 
(trios,  quartets,  divertimenti,  s3rmphonies,  etc.). 
[Two  oratorios,   'La  Redenzione,'    1755,   and 

«  For  the  complete  blbUoanphysee  tbe  QtuOen-LexUton. 

>  He  was  ttius  In  hto  slxty-fntrd  year  at  the  tune  of  his  death, 
fold  not  ninety-two  as  Gert>er  states  (vol.  1.),  and  after  him 
F€tla.  Neither  was  he  flfty-dght  as  Burney  supposed  when  he 
visited  him  In  1772.   iPment  State  ,  .  .  Oemumy,  L  826.) 

<  Prmau  Stata  .  .  .  Ovwiony.  toL  L  pp.  325,  etc. 


'Gioas,  rd  di  Giuda,'  are  in  the  Court  Library 
at  Vienna;  a  Requiem  and  two  mtuiat^  are  at 
Berlin,  and  many  MSS.  of  psalms,  motets,  ete^ 
are  mentioned  in  the  QueUen'Lexikxm,  where 
fifteen  operas  are  enumerated.]  Of  pennanent 
value  are  'Suavis  artificiose  elaboratus,'  etc.,  in 
six  parts  (Bamberg,  1740);  'Tre  Divertimenti 
per  Cembalo' (Vienna,  1761);  'Divertissement 
musical,'  six  sonatas  for  harpsichord,  op.  1 
(Nuremberg,  Haffner);  and  four  nos.,  each 
containing  'VI  Divertimenti  da  Cembalo,' 
dedicated  to  his  pupils  the  Archduchesses 
Mariana,  Marie  Cristina,  Elizabeth,  and  Amalia 
(all  1760),  finely  engraved  on  copper  by  Gioi^gio 
Nicolai  for  Agostino  Bemardi  the  Viennese 
publisher.  [See  also  the  list  in  the  QueUen- 
LexikoUf  and  on  the  absurd  idea  that  Wagenseil 
wrote  the  theme  of  the  'Harmonious  Black- 
smith,' see  vol.  ii.  p.  301.]  c.  f.  p. 

WAGNER,  Johanna,  niece  of  Richard 
Wagner,  was  bom  at  Hanover,  Oct.  13,  1828, 
daughter  of  Albert  Wagner,  a  dramatic  tenor. 
He  married  Elise  Gollmann,  with  a  voice  of  the 
abnonnal  compass  of  three  octaves  and  two 
notes,  who  in  her  very  short  career  is  said  to 
have  sung  the  parts  of  Tancredi  and  of  the 
(^een  of  Night,  with  equal  fulness  of  tone. 

Richard  Wagner  and  his  brother  Albert 
lived  together  in  Wursburg  during  the  whole  of 
1833.  Johanna,  then  only  five,  sang  every- 
thing she  heard ;  and  her  uncle,  in  after  years^ 
would  often  quote  her  childish  version  of  the 
words  of  operas.  She  appeared  at  six  as  Sa»- 
lome  in  the  '  Donauweibchen.'  In  1843  her 
uncle  heard  her  sing  the  part  of  Myrrha  in 
Winter's  'Unterbrochenes  Opferfest,'  and  in 
May  1844  obtuned  a  temporary  engagement 
for  her  at  the  Royal  Opera  at  Dresden.  [See 
FamUien  Brie/e,  p.  135,  where  fai  a  letter  of 
July  28,  1844,  Wagner  mentions  Johanna's 
fine  singing  of  the  part  of  Irene  in  'Riensi.'] 
Though  but  sixteen  she  had  such  success  as 
Irma  in  'Maurer  und  Schloeser,'  and  Agatha 
in  the  'Freischittz,'  that  she  was  not  only  en- 
gaged for  three  years,  but  the  management 
paid  the  fine  necessary  to  release  her  from  her 
contract  at  the  Ducal  Theatre  at  Bemburg. 
She  spent  the  summer  with  her  uncle  near 
Dresden,  studying  his  'Tannhauser'  scene  by 
scene,  as  he  composed  it,  and  had  tbe  honoiir 
of  creating  the  part  of  Elisabeth  when  only 
seventeen.  Her  uncle  had  intended  the  first 
performance  to  take  place  on  her  seventeenth 
birthday,  but  the  illness  of  a  singer  postponed 
it  until  Oct.  21,  1845.  However,  when  his 
friends  assembled  at  his  house  for  supper  that 
night,  Johanna  found,  hidden  under  her  napkin, 
a  little  gold  bracelet  engraved  with  her  name 
and  the  date,  a  proof  of  his  satisfaetkm  with 
her  performance,  which  was  always  her  greatest 
treasure.  Such  hopes  were  founded  upon  the 
talents  of  the  young  singer  that  the  King  of 
Saxony  sent  her  to  Paris  to  study  under  Garda. 
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She  left  Dresden,  Feb.  1,  1847,  accompanied  by 
her  father,  who  until  then  had  been  her  in- 
structor. Returning  in  six  months  she  appeared 
as  Nonna,  singing  in  Italian,  her  uncle  con- 
ducting. She  now  added  to  her  repertoire 
Fidelio,  Valentine,  Adriano,  Susanna,  Reisa, 
Favorita,  Donna  Anna,  Recha,  Euryanthe, 
Emani,  Sextus,  Weisse  Dame,  etc.  Her  uncle's 
part  in  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  1849,  and 
consequent  exile,  Tnaking  it  unpleasant  for  her 
to  remain  in  Dresden,  she  accepted  an  engage- 
ment at  Hamburg;  there  she  sang  the  part  of 
Fidte  in  the  first  German  production  of  the 
'Proph^te,'  and  gave  it  fifty  times  in  succession. 
In  1850  she  was  penzumently  engaged  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House  in  Berlin,  with  an  excep- 
tional contract  giving  her  six  months  leave 
each  year.  King  Frederick  William  FV.  and 
his  Queen  thoroughly  appreciated  her  talent, 
and  she  frequently  sang  for  them  in  private, 
accompanied  by  Meyerbeer,  whose  faithful 
friendship  she  enjoyed  from  the  day  he  first 
heard  her  sing. 

In  1852  she  came  to  England,  but  owing  to 
a  lawsuit  concemiiig  her  contract,  she  was  pre- 
cluded from  wingmg  at  either  of  the  opera 
houses.  In  1856  she  appeared  at  Her  Maj- 
esty's Theatre,  as  Tancredi,  Lucrezla  Boigia, 
and  Romeo.  Of  the  lattelr,  Mr.  Lumley  in  his 
Reminiacences  writes:  —  'Was  it  possible  to 
listen  and  not  feel  every  hostile  feeling  crushed  7 
Gifted  with  a  voice  combining  the  resources  of 
soprano  and  contralto  in  one  —  or  rather  vrith 
two  voices  (wrote  one  able  critic);  a  well- 
accentuated  style  of  declamation;  endowed 
with  a  grace  which  made  every  attitude  a  picto- 
rial study,  no  wonder  that  Mile.  Johanna  Wagner 
took  the  house  by  storm.'  [See  also  Chorley's 
RecoOectiona,  ii.  175,  242.] 

In  1859  she  married  Herr  Landrath  Jachmann, 
and  two  years  later  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
her  voice  suddenly  and  completely.  She  then 
bravely  entered  upon  a  second  artistic  career, 
as  an  actress,  her  very  exceptional  gifts  enabling 
her  to  do  so  with  brilliant  success.  This  lasted 
for  eleven  years,  at  the  same  theatre  at  Berlin. 
Her  new  repertory  included  Marie  Stuart, 
Queen  EHisabeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  Antigone, 
Phaedra,  Isabella  (Bride  of  Messina),  Maid  of 
Orleans,  Hermione,  Medea,  Sappho,  etc.  In 
1870-71,  at  the  request  of  Grafin  von  Roon, 
wife  of  the  Minister  for  War,  she  joined  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  and  spent  nine  months  in 
tending  the  wounded  in  the  State  Hospitals  at 
Berlin.  In  1872  she  took  leave  of  the  stage  as 
Iphigenia,  amidst  many  honours  —  the  Emperor 
in  person  presenting  her  with  the  Gold  Medal 
for  Arts  and  Sciences.  Meantime  her  voice  had 
returned  to  a  great  extent,  and  on  May  22, 
1872,  at  her  uncle's  request,  she  went  to  Bay- 
reuth,  to  take  part  in  the  performance  of  Beetho- 
ven's Ninth  Symphony,  which  he  gave  to 
celebrate  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  to  his 


theatre  there.  She  sang  the  solo  alto  part,  9B 
she  had  done  on  Palm  Sunday  twenty-six  years 
before,  at  his  performance  of  the  same  sjmi- 
phony  at  Dresden.  In  1876,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Wagner  Theatre  at  Bayreuth,  she  took  the 
minor  parts  of  Schwertleite  and  first  Norn,  only 
regretting  she  was  not  able  to  serve  her  unde 
in  a  greater  part. 

However,  in  1882  a  new  sphere  of  artistio 
usefulness  was  opened  to  her.  Baron  von 
Perfall,  Intendant  of  the  Royal  Opera  at 
Munich,  offered  her  the  profeasorship  of 
dramatic  singing,  in  the  Royal  School  of  Music 
there.  This  appointment  she  accepted  (to 
quote  her  own  words)  'in  the  hope  of  training 
young  artists  in  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  her 
uncle,  to  be  worthy  interpreters  of  his  works.' 
[In  1884  she  retired  from  this  post,  and  went 
to  live  in  Berlin.  She  died  at  Wursbuiig,  Oct. 
16,  1894.]  M.  B. 

WAGNER,  WiLHELM  Richard,  bom  May 
22,  1813,  at  Ldpzig;  died  Feb.  13,  1883,  at 
Venice;   interred  Feb.  18,  1883,  at  Bayreuth. 

The  materials  of  the  following  article  have 
been  thus  arranged:  I.  Biographical,  personal. 
II.  Literary.  III.  Musical.  IV.  Chronological 
and  Bibliographical  Lists. 

I.  Wagner's  ancestors  were  natives  of  Saxony, 
fairly  well  educated  and  fairly  well  to  do.  The 
grandfather,  Gottlob  Friedrich  Wagner,  who 
died  in  1795,  was  Aceistusiatentf  and  later  on 
KurfHs'ai&ich  Sdchsischer  GenertiUtceiaeinnehmer 
(Receiver-General  of  excise),  in  plain  words 
Tharachreiber  (clerk  at  the  town-gates  of  Leip- 
zig); he  married  in  1769  Johanna  Sophia 
Eichel,  daughter  of  Gottlob  Friedrich  Elichel, 
SchtdhaUer  (keeper  of  a  school).  Of  their 
children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  the  eldest 
son,  Carl  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Wagner,  bom  1770 
at  Ldpsig,  was  the  father  of  the  poet-composer. 
He  is  described  as  Actuariita  bei  den  StaeU- 
geriehten  (clerk  to  the  city  police-courts);  a 
ready  linguist,  whose  command  of  French  stood 
him  in  good  stead  during  the  occupation  of 
Leipsig,  when  Davoust  made  him  chief  of 
police;  fond  of  poetry,  and  of  theatricals,  in 
which  he  occasionally  took  an  active  part  —  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  private  performance  of 
Goethe's  'Die  Mitsohuldigen,'  given  by  L^psig 
dilettanti  in  Thome's  house,  near  the  famous 
Auerbach's  Keller,  facing  the  Marktplats.  He 
married  in  1798  Johanna  Rosina  Pats^  (bom 
at  Weissenfels,  died  Feb.  1848),  by  whom 
between  1799  and  1813  he  had  nine  children. 

1.  Carl  Albert  Wagner,  1799-1874,  studied  medioine 

at  the  University  of  lifapam;  actor  and  aiagor 
at  WOrsburg  and  Dresden ;  finally  stage  manager 
at  Berlin :  father  of  Johanna  Jachmann-Wagner, 
the  well-known  singer. 

2.  Carl  Gustav  Wagner,  1801,  died  early. 

3.  Johanna  Rosalie  Wagner,  distinguished  actress 

(Frau  Dr.  Gotthard  Oswald  Marbach).  1803-37. 

1  [AH  Wagner'E  bkxraiAerB  have  followed  one  soother  In 
giving  tbl8  name  as  Berts:  Mrs.  Burrell  has  shown  that  the 
above  Is  the  oonectyenlon.  (0eehflrLUeGlWagiiar,i»,19.)l 
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4.  Carl  Julius  Wagner,  1804,  became  a  toldamith,  died 

at  Dresden. 
6.  Luise  Constance  Warier  (Frau  Friedrich  Brock- 

haus),  1805-18. 

6.  Clara  Wilhelinine  Wagner   (Frau  Wolfram),  a 

singer,  1807-76. 

7.  Maria  Thereaia  Warier,  1809,  died  1814. 

8.  Wilhelmine  Ottilie  Wagner  (Frau  Ftofeaaoi 

mann  Brockhaus').  1811-83. 

9.  WiLHBLM  Richard  Waonkr,  May  22,  1813. 

The  last  of  these  dates'  is  inscribed  on  a 

white  marble  slab  between  the  first  and  second 

storeys  of  a  quaint  old  house  Der  rothe  und 

weUse  lAwe*  in  the  Briihl  at  Leipzig,  No.  88, 

where  the  poet-oomposer  was  bom.    After  the 

battle  of  Ldpsig,  Oct.  16,  18,  and  19,  1813, 

an  epidemic  fever,  attributed  to  the  carnage, 

fell  upon  the  town,  and  just  five  months  after 

Richard's    birth,    on    Nov.    22,    the    'Herr 

Actuarius'  died  of  it.     His  widow  was  left  in 

sad  straits.    The  eldest  son  was  but  fourteen; 

she  had  no  private  means,  and  her  pension  was 

small.     In  1815  she  became  the  wife  of  Ludwig 

C^er  (bom  Jan.  21,  1780,  at  Eisleben),  actor, 

playwright,  and  amateur  portrait-painter.     He 

had  fonneriy  been  a  member  of   'Seconda's 

troupe,'  which  used  to  give  theatrical  perfomti- 

ancee  alternately  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig.    At 

the  time  of  the  marriage  he  was  a  member  of 

the  Konigl.-Sachs-Hoftheater,  and  accordingly 

the    family    removed    to    Dresden.^    Richard 

Wagner  frequently  spoke  of  him  with  afiFeo- 

tionate  reverence,  treasured  his  portrait  by  the 

side  of  that  of  his  mother,  and  was  delighted 

at  the  surprise  perfonzumce  of  one  of  Greyer^s 

little  plays, '  Der  Bethlehemltische  Kindemiord,' 

which  was  privately  got  up  at  Bayreuth  in  cele- 

bratk)n  of  his  sixtieth  birthday,   1873.     'My 

school-books    at    the    Dresden    Kreuzschule,' 

Wagner  said  to  the  writer, '  were  marked  Richard 

Greyer,  and  I  was  entered  under  that  name.'  * 

(xeyer*  wanted  to  make  apainter  of  me,  but  I  was 
very  unhandy  at  drawins ;  I  Sad  learnt  to  play  '  Ueb' 
Immer  Treu  und  RedlichKeit'  and  the '  Jungfemkrans' 
(*  Freischats').  which  was  then  quite  new.  The  day 
before  his  death  (30th  Sept.  1821)  I  had  to  play  these 
to  him  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  I  heard  him  faintly 
aaving  to  my  mother,  *  Do  you  think  he  might  have  a 
Ciit  for  muaicT' 

In  Dec.  1822  (aet.  9)  Richard  had  begun  to 

attend  the  Kreuzschule,   a   'classical  school.' 

He  did  well  there,  and  became  the  favourite  of 

Herr  Sillig,  the  professor  of  Greek,  to  whose 

delight  (aet.  13)  he  translated  the  first  twelve 

books  of  the  Odyssey  out  of  school  hours.     His 

progress  in  Latin  seems  to  have  been  oompara- 

I  Hermann  BrockhauatheweD-lmownortentsllstand  tnns- 
Istor  of  Soma-devo.  etc 

*  At  Wacner's  birth  Beethoven  was  43  jreara  old,  Spohr  29. 
Weber  27,  Bfanx^hner  17.  Spontlnl  38.  Roeslnl  21.  Auber  29, 
Mcyorbeer  22.  Bellini  1 1,  BoUoi  10,  MenddsBOhn  and  Chopin 
4.  tsehunuum  3.  Llazt  2. 

s  jln  18SS  the  house  In  the  BrOhl  was  condemned  as  unsafe 
and  polled  down:  a  tablet  has  been  placed  hi  the  bulkUng 
whidi  has  been  erected  on  or  near  the  same  spot.) 

4  There  wns  also  a  ehfld  of  the  second  marrtace,  CaedUe 
Gcyer,  who  appears  as  Frau  Avensrius  hi  Wsgner's  correspon- 
dence 

s  ritwas  no  uncommon  oeourmioe  for  a  boy  to  be  thus  en- 
tered under  the  name  of  hie  stepfather,  and  the  clreumstanoe 
glws  no  support  to  the  common  theory  that  Wagner  was  In 
reality  the  son  of  the  clever  actor.  Mrs.  Burrell's  book  gives 
oeular  demon8tratlon.by  a  very  remarkable  almllartty  between 
the  composer  and  a  portrait  of  a  Wagner  undCi  that  the  boy 
was  actually  the  son  of  the '  Ao|usrtUB.'J 


tively  slow,  still  his  gifts  attracted  attention. 
'I  was  considered  good  in  litteru.'  At  German 
vases  he  was  unusually  quick.  The  bojrs  were 
asked  to  write  conmiemorative  verses  on  the 
death  of  a  schoolfellow,  and  after  the  removal 
of  much  bombast  Richard's  were  printed  (aet. 
11).  'I  was  now  bent  upon  becoming  a  poet; 
I  sketched  tragedies  in  Gteek  form  in  imitation 
of  Apel's  "Polyeidos,"  "Die  Aetolier,"  etc.  I 
attempted  a  metrical  translation  of  Romeo's 
monologue,  by  way  of  learning  English,  etc.' 
German  versions  of  Shakespeare  were  then,  as 
now,  much  read.  The  boy's  fancy  was  excited, 
and  he  secretly  b^gan  a  grand  tragedy  (aet.  14). 
It  was  made  up  of  Hamlet  and  Lear,  forty-two 
men  died  in  the  course  of  it,  and  some  of  them 
had  to  return  as  ghosts  so  as  to  keep  the  fifth  act 
going.  [It  was  called  'Leubold,  ein  Trauer- 
spiel'  (Mrs.  Burrell,  p.  83).]  Weber's  music 
also  took  hold  of  him.  He  knew  the  airs  from 
'Der  Freischuts'  by  heart,  and  played  the 
overture  'with  atrocious  fingering.'  —  'When 
Weber  passed  our  house  on  his  way  to  the 
theatre,  I  used  to  watch  him  with  something 
akin  to  religious  awe.' ' 

It  appears  that  Weber  now  and  then  stepped 
in  to  have  a  chat  with  the  delicate-featured  and 
intelligent  Frau  Geyer.  'Her  sweet  ways  and 
lively  disposition  had  a  special  charm  for  artists.' 
But  the  pleasant  life  at  Dresden  was  not  to  last 
long.  Geyer's  salary  had  been  a  small  one, 
and  soon  after  his  decease  pecuniary  troubles 
arose.  Three  of  the  grown-up  children  took  to 
the  theatre,  and  when  the  elder  sister  Rosalie 
got  a  good  engagement  as  'erste  Liebhaberin' 
at  Leipzig,  the  mother  followed  with  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.  Richard  attended  the 
Kreusschule  till  the  autumn  of  1827,  and  en- 
tered the  Nicolaischule  at  Ldpsig  early  in  the 
following  year  (aet.  15).  The  change  proved 
unfortunate.  He  had  sat  in  'Secunda'  at 
Dresden,  and  was  now  put  bock  to  'Tertia'; 
his  feelings  were  hurt,  and  he  came  to  dislike 
the  school  and  the  masters.  'I  grew  negligent, 
and  scamped  the  work;  nothing  interested  me 
except  my  big  tragedy.'  At  the  Gewandhaus 
Ck>noerts  he  first  heard  Beethoven's  symphonies, 
and  the  impression  upon  him  'was  overwhelm- 
ing.' Music  such  as  that  to  '  Egmont '  appeared 
to  be  the  very  thing  needful  for  the  tragedy. 
He  found  a  copy  of  Logier's  'Thorough-bass' 
at  a  circulating  library,  and  studied  it  assidu- 
ously; but  somehow  the  'System'  could  not 
be  turned  to  account.  At  length  a  master  was 
engaged,  Gottlieb  Miiller,  subsequently  organbt 
at  Altenbuig;  Richard  composed  a  quartet,  a 
sonata,  and  an  aria,  under  his  guidance;  but 
it  does  not  appear  how  far  Miiller  was  really 
responsible  for  these  pieces.  The  leasons  did 
not  last  long.  Miiller  thought  his  pupil  wilful 
and  eccentric,  and  in  return  was  accounted  a 

7  IFor  Wsgnei's  eariy  yearn  see  A.  SohflUng's  Atu  R.  W'm 
JvomdMU  (5lbllograpl&'M?w).l 
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stupid  pedant.  The  fennent  in  Richard's  mind 
now  took  a  literary  direction.  The  writings  of 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  engroesed  his  attention, 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  ttiat  so  eariy  as  in  his 
16th  year  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of 
tiie  subjects  which  he  treated  later  on.  Thus, 
Hoffmann's  'Serapions  Briider/  in  vol.  ii., 
contains  a  story  about  the  legendary  contest 
of  'Meistersinger'  (Hoffmann's  misnomer  for 
*  Minnesinger')  at  Wartburg  (2nd  Act  of 
'Tannhauser');  and  sundry  germs  of  Wagner's 
'Meistersinger'  are  to  be  found  in  Hoffmann's 
'Meister  Martin  der  Kiifer  von  Niimberg.'  — 
Ludwig  Tieck's  narrative  poem  'Tannhauser' 
was  read  at  the  same  time.  —  A  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  led  to  an 
attempt  at  a  musical  pastoral,  the  dramatic 
aspect  of  which  was  suggested  by  Goethe's 
'Laune  des  Verliebten.'  In  1830  Richard 
attended  the  'Thomasschule'  with  results  little 
more  satisfactory  than  at  the '  Nioolai.'  Practi- 
cally his  philological  studies  went  no  farther; 
'I  chose  to  write  overtures  for  grand  orchestra, 
and  to  bluster  about  politics  with  young  Ut- 
terat!  like  Heinrich  Laube.'  An  overture  (in 
B  ,  6-8)  was  performed  under  H.  Dom  at  the 
theatre  in  a  Christmas  Day  concert  (see  Mrs. 
Burrell,  p.  99),  (1830,  aet.  17).  'This  was  the 
culminating  point  of  my  absurdities.  The 
public  was  fairly  puzzled  by  the  persistence  of 
the  drum-player,  who  had  to  give  a  tap/ortUnmo 
every  four  bars  from  beginning  to  end ;  people 
grew  impatient,  and  finally  thought  the  thing 
a  joke/ ^ 

When  he  matriculated  at  the  UniveiBity  of 
Leipzig  (Feb.  23,  1831),>  Wagner  had  the  good 
luck  to  find  a  proper  master,  Theodor  Weinlig, 
Cantor  at  the  Thomasschule,  an  admirable 
musician  and  a  kindly  intelligent  man,  who  at 
once  gained  his  pupil's  confidence  and  led  him 
in  the  right  direction.  Wagner  felt  deeply 
indebted  to  Weinlig,  and  held  his  memory  in 
great  esteem.  In  1877  he  spoke  at  length 
about  the  lessons:  — 

Weinlig  had  no  special  method,  but  he  was  clear- 
headed and  practtical.  Indeed  you  cannot  toa<A  com- 
position, you  muy  show  how  music  gradually  came  to 
be  what  it  is.  and  thus  guide  a  young  man's  judgment, 
but  this  isliifltorical  criticism,  and  cannot  curectly 
result  in  practice.  All  you  can  do  is,  to  point  to  some 
working  example,  some  particular  piece,  set  a  task  in 
that  direction,  and  correct  the  pupil's  work.  This  is 
what  Weinliff  did  with  me.  He  enose  a  piece,  generally 
somethinic  of  Mozart's,  drew  attention  to  its  construc- 
tion, relative  length  and  balance  of  sections,  principal 
modulations,  number  and  quality  of  themes,  and  gen- 
eral character  of  the  movement.  Then  he  set  the 
task:  —  you  shall  write  about  so  many  bars,  divide 
into  sn  manv  sections  with  modulations  to  correspond 
so  and  so,  the  themes  shall  be  so  many,  and  of  such 
and  such  a  character.  Similarly  he  would  set  contra- 
puntal exercises,  canons,  fugues  —  he  analysed  an 
example  minutely  and  then  gave  simple  directions 
how  I  was  to  go  to  work.  But  the  true  lesson  con- 
sisted in  his  natient  anH  careful  inspection  of  what 
had  been  written.  With  infinite  kindness  he  would 
put  his  finger  on  some  defective  bit  and  explain  the 


I  AutoMoffnjMtdis  Slttxx€. 

*  (This  l8  Shown  to  be  the  true  date,  notwithstanding  the 
statf'ment  In  Wagner's  Af  061  Leten,  as  Mn.  BurrBD  ghres  Cao- 
strnfles  from  the  university  booloL  P*  109.  ete.] 


why  and  ^riierefore  of  the  alterations  he  thoug^it  de* 
sirable.  I  readily  saw  what  he  was  aiming  at,  and 
soon  managed  to  please  him.  He  dismissed  me, 
saying,  you  have  learnt  to  stand  on  your  own  legs. 
My  enerienoe  of  young  musicians  these  forty  y«ars 
has  led  me  to  think  that  music  should  be  tau^t  all 
round  on  such  a  simple  plan.  With  singing,  play- 
ing, composing,  take  it  at  whatever  stage  you  like, 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  a  proper  example,  and 
careful  oorrecticm  of  the  pupil  s  attempts  to  foUow 
that  example.  I  made  this  the  basis  ot  my  plan  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Muaio-school  at  Munich, 
etc* 

The  course  with  Weinlig  lasted  barely  six 
months.  A  Sonata  in  four  movements  Bt^,  op. 
1,  and  a  Polonaise  for  four  hands  in  D,  op.  2, 
were  printed  at  Breitkopf  &  Hartel's —  straight- 
forward music,  solid  scboolwork,  without  a 
trace  of  Wagner.  A  Fantasia  in  F|  minor, 
where  Weinlig's  oontiolling  hand  is  less  visible, 
remains  in  MS. 

Whilst  this  musical  work  was  going  on,  phi- 
lology and  sesthetics,  for  which  his  name  was  set 
down  at  the  University,  were  neglected.  He 
plunged  into  the  gulf  of  German  students'  dissi- 
pations (curious  details  are  given  in  the  privately 
printed  Lebensertnnerungen)^  but  soon  felt  dis- 
gusted, and  worked  all  the  more  steadily  at  music 
In  the  oouTse  of  1830  he  made  a  pianoforte  tran- 
scription of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sjrmphony,  which 
was  offered  to  Messrs.  Schott  in  a  letter  dated 
Oct.  6.  In  1831,  feeling  sure  of  his  competence 
to  do  such  work,  he  addressed  a  letter  in  very 
modest  terms  to  the  Bureau  de  Musique  (Peters) 
off^ering  his  services  as  'corrector  for  the  press 
and  arranger.'*  Dom  (in  a  contribution  to 
Schumann's  Neue  Zeitaehri/t,  1838,  No.  7) 
gives  a  pleasant  account  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
Beethoven  in  those  eariy  days.  'I  doubt 
whether  there  ever  was  a  yotmg  musician  who 
knew  Beethoven's  works  more  thoroughly  than 
Wagner  in  his  18th  year.  The  master's  over- 
tures and  larger  instrumental  compositions  he 
had  copied  for  himself  in  score.  He  went  to 
sleep  with  the  quartets,  he  sang  the  songs  and 
whistled  the  concertos  (for  his  pianoforte-playing 
was  never  of  the  best) ;  in  short  he  was  possessed 
with  a  furor  teiUonicuSf  which,  added  to  a  good 
education  and  a  rare  mental  activity,  promised 
to  bring  forth  rich  fruit.'  A  'Concertroverture 
mit  Fuge'  hiC  (MS.)  was  written  in  1831 ;  and 
another  MS.  overture  in  D  minor  (Sept.  26, 
amended  Nov.  4)  was  performed  Dec.  25,  1831. 

In  1832 (aet.  19)  he  wrote  a  Symphony  in 
four  movements  (C  major).*  'Beethoven,'  he 
says  of  it,  'and  particular  sections 'of  Mozart's 
C  major  Symphony  were  my  models,  and  in  spite 
of  sundry  aberrations,  I  strove  for  clearness  and 
power.'  In  the  summer  of  this  year,  he  took 
the  scores  of  the  Symphony  and  the  Overture 
in  C  to  the  'Music-town,'  Vienna  —  probably 

9  These  and  other  words  of  Wagner'a  printed  In  small  tFpe; 
and  not  otherwise  authenUeated.  were  uttered  In  con^rraa- 
tlon  with  the  writer.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1877.  and  are 
here  lint  made  puhlle. 

4  Herr  Tappm.  In  his  admirable  brodiure  Ridtard  Wagner, 
tebi  Leben  vndteme  WerkeM^vta  the  entire  lettnt  A  ug.  (t,  183 1 ). 

s  (As  to  the  'Polonia'  overture,  written  at  this  tlm^  see  Uie 
MvtladTtmea,l90&,  p.  117.  It  was  pertonned  with  the 'Co- 
lumbus' and '  Rule  Biftaimia'  OTertorea  at  the  Queen's  Hall. 
Jan.  2, 1906.1 
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with  a  vievr  to  some  small  post.  He  found 
Heiold's  'Zampa'  and  Straius's  potpourris 
upoQ  it  rampant  there,  and  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat. On  the  way  home  he  stopped  at  Prague^ 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dionys  Weber, 
director  of  the  Conaervatoriimi,  whose  pupils 
rehearsed  the  Symphony.  The  score  was  then 
submitted  to  the  directors  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Concerts  at  Leipzig.  The  managing  director, 
Hofrath  Rochlitz,  editor  of  the  AUgemeine 
MttateaUsdte  Zeitung,  an  authority  in  musical 
matters,  invited  the  composer  to  call.  'When 
I  presented  myself  to  him,  the  stately  old 
gentleman  raised  his  spectacles,  saying  "You 
axe  a  jroung  man  indeed  1  I  expected  an  older 
and  experienced  composer."  He  proposed  a 
trial  performance  at  themeetings  of  a  junior  insti- 
tution, the  ''Euterpe,''  and  a  fortnight  after- 
wards (Jan.  10,  1833)  my  Symphony  figured  in 
the  programme  of  a  Gewandhaus  Ck)ncert.'  The 
sequel  of  the  story  of  the  work  is  as  follows. 
In  1834--36,  Wagner  bdng  on  a  visit  to  Leipzig, 
presented  the  score  to  Mendelssohn,^  who  was 
then  conducting  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts;  or 
rather,  he  forced  it  upon  him  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  critical  opinion,  and  perhaps  another 
perfonnance.  Mendelasohn,  though  repeatedly 
meeting  Wagner  later  on,  never  mentioned  the 
score  and  Wagner  did  not  care  to  ask  him  about 
it.  After  Mendelssohn's  decease  the  MS.  appears 
to  have  been  lost,  and  inquiries  proved  fruitless. 
In  1872  an  old  trunk  was  discovered  at  Dresden 
which  had  been  left  by  Wagner  during  the  dis- 
turbances of  1840.  It  contained  musical  odds 
and  ends,  together  with  a  set  of  orchestral  parts 
almost  complete,  which  proved  to  be  those  of 
the  mJRHing  Symphony  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
Prague  copyist  of  1832.  A  new  score  was  oonv- 
inled  from  these  parts,  and  after  neariy  half  a 
oentviry  a  private  p)erfonnance  of  the  work  was 
given  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Liceo  Maroello  at 
Venice  on  Christmas  Eve,  1882,  Wagner  con- 
ducting. Apart  from  its  biographical  interest 
the  Symphony  has  few  claims  to  attention.  In 
1883,  'for  the  benefit  of  the  curious,'  Wagner 
quoted  a  fragment  of  the  Andante,  and  then 
dismissed  the  whole  as  'an  old-fashioned  ouvrage 
de  jeuneate.'  * 

Whilst  at  Prague  (summer  of  1832)  he  wrote 
his  first  libretto  for  an  opera,  'Die  Hochzeit." 
'It  was  of  tragic  import.  An  infuriated  lover 
climbs  to  the  window  of  the  bedroom  of  his 
beloved,  who  is  his  friend's  bride.  She  is 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom.  The 
bride  wrestles  with  the  madman,  and  precipitates 
him  into  the  courtyard  below.  At  the  funeral 
rites  the  bride,  with  a  wild  cry,  falls  dead  over 
the  corpse.'  On  his  return  to  Leipzig  he  began 
writing  the  music.  There  was  a  grand  septet, 
which  pleased  Weinlig;    but  Wagner's  sister 

>  DHaflslaO0>.  AArC/Xm,  vol.  x..  BeriehtUberdis  WUienuf- 
ftBmmo  §lnm  Jvotndtotrkett  PI».  309-406.  Prote  Wark»,  yl. 
313. 

*  Bsrteht  Vter  dU  WiederauffOtnoKf  eUu8  Jwaidmrka, 
Pro$e  Workt,  vL  313. 


Rosalie  disajiproved  of  the  story,  and  the  verses 
were  destroyed.  An  autograph  presentation 
copy  to  the  'Wiirzbuiger  Musikverein,'  con- 
sisting of  the  introduction,  chorus  and  septet 
(not  sextet),  36  pages,  is  extant. 

With  the  year  1833  (aet.  20)  begins  Wagner^s 
career  as  a  professional  musician.     The  elder 
brother  Albert,  who  had  a  high  tenor  voice, 
was  engaged  at  the  theatre  of  Wiirzburg  as 
actor,  singer,  and  stage-manager.    Richard  paid 
him  a  visit  lasting  from  February  until  January 
1834,  and  was  glad  to  take  the  place  of  chorus- 
master  with  a  pittance  of  10  florins  per  month. 
[In  Mrs.  Burrdl's  collection  was  the  MS.  of  a 
septet  written   at   Wiirzburg.     A   tablet  was 
affixed  in  1890  to  the  house  where  he  lived.] 
Albert's  experience  of  theatrical  matters  proved 
useful;    the  Musikverein  performed  several  of 
Richard's  compositions ;  his  duties  at  the  theatre 
were  light,  and  he  had  ample  leisure  to  write 
the  words  and  music  to  an  opera  in  three  acts, 
'Die  Feen.'     The  plot  of  this  opera  is  con- 
structed on  the  lines  of  Gozzi's   'La   donna 
serpente,   Fiaba  teatrale  in  tre  atti,'  with  a 
characteristic  change  in  the  diruntement.     In 
Gozzi's  play  as  in  the  Scottish  ballad,   T?i« 
Laidly  Worm,  a  fairy  is  ready  to  forgo  her  im- 
mortality for  a  mortal  lover,  but  she  can  do 
so  only  under  certain  conditions.     The  lover 
shall  not  disown  her,  no  matter  how  unworthy 
she  may  happen  to  appear.     The  fairy  is  turned 
into  a  snake,  which  the  lover  courageously  kisses. 
Wagner  alters  this;    the  fairy  is  not  changed 
into  a  snake,  but  into  a  stone,  and  she  is  disen- 
chanted by  the  power  of  music.     '  Beethoven, 
Weber,  and  Marachner  were  my  models.     The 
ensemble   pieces   contained   a  good   deal   that 
seemed  satisfactory,  and  the  finale  of  the  second 
act  especially  promised  to  be  effective.'     Ex- 
cerpts were  tried  at  Wiirzhurg  in  1834.     On  his 
return  to  Leipzig  Wagner  offered  the  opera  to 
Ringelhardt,  the  director  of  the  theatre,  who  ac- 
cepted but  never  performed  it. '  The  autograph 
score  was  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Bavaria 
['Die  Feen'  was  produced  at  Munich  in  1888.] 
In  the  spring  of  1834,  Wilhelmine  Schroeder- 
Devrient  appeared  at  Leipzig.    Her  perform- 
ances, both  as  actress  and  as  singer,  gave  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  Wagner's  talents.    [He  had  prob- 
ably seen  her  as  Fidelio  in  1832.]     Her  rare  gifts 
appear  to  have  su^ested  to  him  that  intimate 
\mion  of  music  with  the  drama  which  he  after- 
wards achieved.     During  six  important  years 
(1842-48  and  1849),  when  she  was  engaged  as 
principal   singer   and   he   as  Capellmeister   at 
Dresden,  he  was  in  almost  daily  communica- 
tion with  her.     As  late  as  1872  he  stated  that 
her  example  had  constantly  been  before  him : 
'whenever  I  conceived  a  character  I  saw  her.' 
In  1834  she  sang  the  part  of  Romeo  in  Bellini's 
'  Montecchi  e  CapuletU.'    The  young  enthusiast 
for  Beethoven  perceived  the  weakness  of  Bellini's 
music  clearly  enough,  yet  the  impression  Bftme. 
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Devrient  made  upon  him  was  powerful  and 
artistic.  The  Leipzig  theatre  next  brought 
out  Auber's  'La  Muette de  Portici'  (Maaaniello). 
To  his  astonishment  Wagner  found  that  the  strik- 
ing scenes  and  rapid  action  of  this  opera  proved 
effective  and  entertaining  from  beginning  to  end, 
even  without  the  aid  of  a  great  artist  like  Mme. 
Devrient.  This  set  him  thinking.  He  was 
ambitious,  and  longed  for  an  immediate  and 
palpable  success ;  —  could  he  not  take  hints 
from  Bellini  and  Auber,  and  endeavour  to 
combine  the  merits  of  their  work?  Heroic 
music  in  Beethoven's  manner  was  the  true 
ideal;  but  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  any- 
thing approaching  it  could  be  attained  in 
connection  with  the  stage.  The  cases  before 
him  showed  that  effective  music  can  certainly 
be  produced  on  different  lines  and  on  a  lower 
level;  the  desiderata,  as  far  as  he  then  saw 
them,  were,  to  contrive  a  play  with  rapid  and 
animated  action ;  to  compose  music  that  would 
not  be  difficult  to  sing  and  would  be  likely  to 
catch  the  ear  of  the  public.  His  sole  attempt 
in  such  a  direction  — '  Das  Liebesverbot,'  an 
opera  in  two  acts  after  Shakespeare's  'Measure 
for  Measure'  (the  part  of  Isabella  intended  for 
Mme.  Devrient)  —  has  not  had  a  fair  chance 
before  the  footlights.  He  sketched  the  libretto 
during  the  summer  holidays,  and  worked  at  the 
score  in  1835  and  1836.  Details  of  the  plot  and 
the  rather  licentious  tendency  of  the  whole  are 
described  in  his  Ges,  Sckriften,  vol.  i.  Prose 
Works,  vu.  5.  The  music  is  curiously  imlike 
his  former  models;  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
influence  of  'La  Muette,'  and  even  of  'H  Pirata' 
and  'Norma/ 

In  the  autumn  of  1834  Wagner  undertook 
the  duties  of  Musikdirector  at  the  Magdebiu^ 
theatre.  The  troupe  of  actors  and  singers, 
mostly  young  people,  was  not  a  bad  one ;  they 
liked  him,  and  the  curious  life  behind  and  before 
the  scenes  afforded  interest  and  amusement.  At 
concerts  under  his  direction  the  overture  to  '  Die 
Feen'  and  a  new  overture  to  Apel's  play  'Coliun- 
bus'  (1835)  were  performed ;  ^  he  wrote  music 
for  the  celebration  of  New  Year's  Day,  1835, 
songs  to  a  fantastic  farce,  'Der  Berggeist,'  etc., 
and  came  to  be  liked  by  the  public  as  well  as 
the  artists.  In  the  summer  of  1835  he  went 
on  a  tour  to  find  new  singers,  and  was  promised 
'a  benefit  perfonnance'  as  a  set-off  against 
expenses.  During  this  tour  he  again  met  Mme. 
Schroeder-Devrient  when  she  appeared  at 
Nuremberg  as  Fidelio,  and  as  EmmeUne  in 
Weigl's  'Schweizerfamilie.'  The  theatre  at 
Magdeburg  was  supported  by  a  small  subven- 
tion from  the  Court  of  Saxony  and  managed  by 
a  (X)mmittee.  But  in  spite  of  such  assistance 
and  supervisidn  the  worthy  Director,  Herr 
Bethmann,was  ever  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
He  had  a  habit  of  disappearing  when  pay-day 

>  lOa  thlfi  orerture.  see  Biiatad  Ttma.  1906^  p.  117.  It  was 
ptoyed  at  tbe  Queen's  HaU.  JaO.  l90Sj 


came  round,  and  the  troupe  was  in  a  bad  plight 
during  the  spring  season  of  1836.  'We  meant 
to  close,'  writes  Wagner,  'towards  the  end  of 
April  with  my  opera,  and  I  worked  hard  to  get 
score  and  parts  finished  in  good  time.  But  as 
early  as  March  the  leading  members  threatened 
to  leave;  for  my  sake  they  agreed  to  remain  UU 
the  end  of  the  month  and  to  study  my  work. 
This,  however,  was  not  an  easy  task.  No  Sing- 
spidf^  but  music  after  the  manner  of  La  Muette ! 
Herr  Bethmann  represented  that  he  would  be 
put  to  sundry  expenses  for  stage  properties,  etc, 
and  claimed  the  first  night  for  his  benefit.  I 
was  to  profit  by  the  second.'  There  were  twelve 
days  left,  and  the  preparations  went  on  inces- 
santly; rehearsals  at  the  theatre,  rehearsals  at 
every  private  lodging;  all  Biagdeburg  excited; 
yet  no  man  knew  his  part,  and  the  ensemblea  were 
hopeless.  At  the  general  rehearsal  Wagner's 
conducting,  gesticulating,  and  prompting,  kept 
things  together  somehow.  Not  so  at  the  perform- 
ance (March  29,  1836)  —  a  crowded  house,  and 
utter  chaos.  The  repetition  for  the  composer's 
benefit  was  duly  announced,  but  collapsed  ere 
the  curtain  could  rise  —  few  people  in  the  audi- 
toriiun,  and  a  free  fight  behind  the  scenes  1 ' 

Wagner  had  many  debts,  and  no  means  to 
pay.  He  repaired  to  Leipzig,  hoping  that  the 
long  connection  of  members  of  his  family  with 
the  theatre  there  would  smooth  the  way  for 
'Das  Liebesverbot.'  He  was  advised  to  offer 
the  part  of  Marianne  to  the  daughter  of  the 
director;  but  Herr  Ringelhardt,  after  perusing 
the  libretto,  stated  that  his  paternal  conscience 
would  not  peimit  him  to  sanction  the  appear- 
ance of  his  daughter  'in  a  piece  of  such  frivolous 
tendency.'  Wagner  next  applied  to  the  Konigs- 
taedter*  Theater  at  Beriin — equally  in  vain. 
Penniless,  he  left  Berlin  for  the  Prussian  town 
of  Konigsbeig,  where  colleagues  from  Magde- 
burg —  Frau  Pollert  the  prima  donna,  and  his 
special  friend  Wilhehnina  or  'Minna'  Planer, 
the  actress  (erste  Liebhaberin)  —  had  found  en- 
gagements. With  a  view  to  the  conductorship 
he  arranged  concerts  at  the  Schauspielhaus,  at 
one  of  which  an  overture  of  his,  presumably 
'Ck>lumbus,'  was  performed.  At  length  the 
appointment  as  conductor  was  promised ;  and 
he  forthwith  married  Fraulein  Planer  (Nov.  24, 
1836)  —  the  third  daughter  of  the  'Mechanicus' 
Qothilf  Planer  of  Dresden.  [She  was  bom  at 
Oederan,  near  Chemnitz,  Sept.  5,  1809,  and 
was  therefore  nearly  four  years  older  than 
her  husband.  She  died  Jan.  25,  1866,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Anna  Friedhof  in  Dresden. 
(Kietz's  ReminiscenceSf  p.  135.)]  'I  wasted  a 
year  at  Konigsberg  amid  petty  cares,  worr}nng 
myself  and  others.  An  overture  "Rule  Bri- 
tannia" *  is  the  only  thing  I  wrote.'     How  to 

>  See  SiNOSPiEL,  yol.  Iv.  p.  468. 

J  For  a  drou  aooount  o(  we  perfonnanccL  lee '  Bertcht  tlber 
eine  ente  OpemaufRUiruDg,'  Oe».  Sdtrtften,  vol.  L  IPnoM 
WarkSt  vtt.  61. 

4  (See  Muskai  Times,  1905,  p.  117.  and  programme  o(  M» 
Queen's  Hall  Ooneert  o£  Jan.  2. 1905.] 
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get  out  of  this  groove  of  mediocrity  7  He  longed 
for  Paris.  In  those  days  success  in  the  operatic 
world  began  in  France.  Had  not  Meyerbeer 
recently  cleared  300,000  francs  by  '  Les  Hugue- 
nots'7  Wagner  sent  sketches  for  an  opera 
in  four  acts  — '  Die  hohe  Braut/  after  a  novel 
of  Heinrich  Konig's  —  to  Scribe  the  librettist, 
hoping  thus  to  approach  the  Parisian  Op6ra.^ 
Of  course  Scribe  took  no  notice.  About  Michael- 
mas the  Director  at  Konigsberg  followed  Herr 
Bethmann's  example,  and  declared  himself 
bankrupt. 

Wagner  eagerly  grasped  at  a  chance  which 
presented  itself  from  the  Russian  side  of  the 
Baltic.  A  theatre  was  about  to  be  started 
under  Karl  v.  Holtei  at  Riga.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dom,  who  had  gone  tiiither  some 
years  before,  Wagner  was  chosen  'First  Musik- 
director,'  and  his  wife,  and  her  sister,  Therese 
Planer,  were  engaged  for  the  'Schauspiel.'  As 
compared  with  Magdeburg  or  Konigsbeig,  Riga 
was  a  wealthy  place,  and  the  salaries  were 
liberal.  Wagner  found  all  that  was  needful  to 
attain  good  performances,  and  set  to  work 
energetically.  During  the  winter  season  he 
conducted  orchestral  concerts;  his  overtures 
'Colvtmbus'  and  'Rule  Britannia'  were  played; 
he  wrote  various  arias  for  the  vocalists ;  and  the 
text  to  a  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  'Die  gluck- 
liche  Barenfamilie.' '  Dec.  11th  is  the  date  of 
a  '  Benefiz vorstellung  von  Bellini's  Norma,  fur 
Herm  Musikdirector  Wagner.'  During  the 
summer  of  1838  he  rehearsed  M6hul's  'Joseph' 
'with  great  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work' 
—  and  completed  the  book  of  'Rienzi.' 

When  in  the  autumn  I  began  the  moiic  to '  Rienjd' 
m^  sole  care  waa  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  I  had  so 
laid  it  out  that  a  first  p«rformanoe  would  be  impos- 
aible  at  a  second-rate  theatre.  I  had  Paris  in  view. 
The  thought  of  oonsdous  triviality,  even  for  a  single 
bar,  was  intolerable.  The  character  of  Riend,  ardent, 
aspiring,  amid  barbarous  surroundings,  interestea 
me .  I  approached  it  by  way  of  the  grand  opera :  still 
my  first  care  was  to  deinct  it  in  accordance  with  my 
feelings.' 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  at  the  termination  of 

his  contract,  the  first  two  acts  were  finished. 

He  returned  to  Konigsberg  (July  1839),  paid 

his  debts,  repaired  to  the  port  of  Pillau,  and 

took  berths,  on  board  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for 

London,  for  himself,  his  little  wife,  and  a  huge 

Newfoundland  dog,  en  route  for  Paris.     'I  shall 

never  forget  the  voyage:   it  lasted  three  weeks 

and  a  half,  and  was  rich  in  disasters.    Three 

times  we  suffered  from  the  effects  of  heavy 

stoims.     The    passage    through    the    Narrows 

made  a  wondrous  impression  on  my  fancy. 

The  legend  of  the  "  Flymg  Dutchman" '  (he  had 

read  it  in  Heine's  Salon)  'was  confirmed  by 

^i  In  1842_Uie8e  sIceCeheB  were  carried  out  In  light  T«rae  to 
obttse  CajDenmelster  RrtariaeriWacner's  colleague  atDrreden. 
In  1848  the  opera,  entltlea  (Blaaea  und  Oluaeppe.  or)  '  Die 
fYaiuoeen  In  Nlzza.'  In  tour  acta  and  wltli  sundry  dtoatlons 
enforced  by  the  Austrian  censorahlp,  musio  by  Kapellmeister 
J.  F.  Klttr.«ira8  performed  at  Prague  with  considerable  and 
lasting  success. 

'  L.  Nohl  found  the  MS.  at  Riga  In  1872.  together  with 
sketches  for  bits  of  the  music  —  '4  la  Adam.'  These  are 
quoted  In  Neue  ZeU$chrtft  (1884.  p.  244). 

»  See  'Elne  Mltthettung  an  metne  Freunde.' 


the  sailors,  and  the  circumstances  gave  it  a 
distinct  and  characteristic  colour  in  my  mind. 
We  stopped  eight  days  in  London  to  recover 
from  the  trying  effects  of  the  voyage.  I  was 
interested  above  all  things  in  the  aspect  of  the 
town  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  of  the 
theatres  I  saw  nothing.'^ 

At  Boulogne  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Meyerbeer,  and  remained  four  weeks  to  cultivate 
it.  How  far  the  music  to  'Riemd'  pleased 
Meyerbeer  does  not  appear,  and  the  saying 
attributed  to  him  that  'Rienzi'  is  the  best 
opera-book  extant  is  not  sufficiently  authen- 
ticated. Meyerbeer  provided  Wagner  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Op4ra  and  the  Th^tre  de  la  Renaissance,  to 
Schlesinger  the  music-publisher  and  proprietor 
of  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Muaicalef  and  to  M. 
Gouin  his  agent,  T alter  ego  du  grand  mattre.' 
Assertions  in  German  journals  that  Wagner 
was  then  or  at  a  later  period  under  pecuniary 
obligations  to  Meyerbeer  are  groundless,  and 
have  been  publicly  contradicted.  The  true 
relations  of  the  two  men  will  be  described 
farther  on. 

Paris.  Wagner  arrived  in  Paris  in  Sep- 
tember, 1839,  and  remained  till  April  7,  1842 
(aet.  26-29).  His  hopes  and  plans  were  not 
realised;  yet,  for  the  growth  of  his  power  as 
an  artist  this  was  an  important  and  eventful 
time. 

Except  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  wife,  whose  patience 
was  sorely  tried,  I  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  adven- 
ture. At  two  distinct  periods  we  felt  the  pinch  of 
poverty  severely —  actually  suffered  from  cold  and 
hunger.  I  did  a  oood  deal  of  work,  mere  drudgery 
for  the  most  part,  out  I  also  studied  and  wrote  assid- 
uously, and  the  performances  of  Beethoven  at  the 
Conservatoire  were  invaluable  to  me. 

They  foimd  lodgings  in  an  out-of-the-way 
quarter,  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie,  'au  fond  d'un 
appartement  garni  d' asses  triste  apparence,'  in 
an  old  house  which  claims  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Molidre.  Patronised  and  intro- 
duced by  Meyerbeer,  Wagner  was  received  with 
marked  politeness.  'Lten  Pillet  (Director  of 
the  Op4ra,  at  that  time  called  'Academic  royale 
de  musique'  [see  vol.  i.  p.  8])  lui  tend  les  bras, 
Schlesinger  lui  fait  mille  offree  de  service, 
Habeneck  (Conductor  at  the  Op^ra  and  the 
Conservatoire)  le  traite  d'^gal  k.  ^gal.'  But  he 
soon  found  that  fine  speeches  meant  anything 
rather  than  help  or  goodwill.  In  fact,  Meyer- 
beer's intervention  seems  to  have  told  against, 
rather  than  for  him.  'Do  you  know  what 
nutkes  me  suspicioiis  of  this  young  man?'  said 
Heine ;   '  it  is  that  Meyerbeer  recommends  him.'  * 

4  They  lodged  fnr  a  night  at  the  Hoop  and  Horsedioe,  10 
Queen  Street  Tower  Hlfl.  still  existing;  then  staved  at  the 
King's  Arms  bofutllnff  bouse.  Old  Compton  Street.  Soho ;  from 
which  place  the  dog  dlsappesred.  and  turned  up  again  after  a 
couple  of  days,  to  his  master's  frantic  lo v.  WagnePs  accurate 
memory  for  localities  was  punled  when  he  wandered  about 
Bono  with  the  writer  in  1877  and  failed  to  find  the  old  house. 
Mr.  J.  Cyrlax.  who  has  setuoualy  traced  every  step  of  Wagner's 
In  London,  1839, 1865.  and  1877i8tates  that  the  premises  have 
been  pulled  down.  fSee  F.  Q.  jEdwarda  Mtateal  Hauntt  in 
London,  p.  60.1  ^  __ 

s  On  the  authority  of  Theodor  Hagen.  late  editor  of  the  new 
YatkMutUuUuHO.  No  other  weUkuitnentlcated  utterance  of 
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When  told  of  Wagner's  antecedents  and  his 
sangume  hopes  of  success,  Heine  devoutly  folded 
his  hands  in  admiration  of  a  German's  faith. 
There  was  no  chance  whatever  for  'Rienzi'  at 
the  Op6ra.  'Quand  il  lui  d^taille  les  merveilles 
de  son  Rtensif  le  directeur  de  Tacaddmie 
enveloppe  sa  phrase  laudative  d'^pith^tes  plus 
r^serv^es:  quand  il  insiste  et  demande  \me 
audition  k  jour  fixe,  son  interlocuteur  recule 
visibleinent,  et  redouble  d'am^nit^  oratoires 
pour  ^viter  un  engagement  formel/  A  writer 
lor  the  Various  xmdertook  a  translation  of 
the  libretto  of  'Das  Liebesverbot'  for  the 
Th^tre  de  la  Renaifwance.  Three  nxmibers 
were  tried  and  found  acceptable.  'Wagner 
quitte  k  la  hAte  la  rue  de  la  Tonnellerie,  trop 
^oign^  de  ce  monde  d'artistes  avec  lequel  il  va 
86  trouver  joumellement  en  contact.  II  achate 
des  meubles  et  s'^tablit  triomphalement  rue 
du  Helder.'  On  the  very  day  of  his  removal 
M.  Joli  the  Director  failed,  and  the  doors  of 
the  theatre  were  closed.  Wagner  attempted  to 
gain  a  footing  at  one  of  the  Boulevard  theatres. 
There  was  a  talk  of  his  setting  a  vaudeville  of 
Dumanoir's,  '  La  Descente  de  la  Courtille/  and 
a  beginning  was  made.  'Malheureusement,  les 
choristes  du  th^tre  ne  s*  ^talent  pas  aguerris 
encore  k  cette  6poque  avec  la  musique  de  La 
BdU  HH^ne,  et  apr^  quelques  r^p^tions 
ddrisoires,  on  dtelara  oelle  du  jeune  AUemand 
parfaitement  inex^utable.  Obi  en  oonserva 
Beulement  une  chanson :  "  Allons  k  laCourtille  I " 
qui  eut  son  heure  de  cdUbrit^.'  ^  Wagner 
offered  himself  as  a  'choriste'  at  a  still  smaller 
Boulevard  theatre.  'I  came  off  worse  than 
Beiiioz  when  he  was  in  a  similar  predicament. 
The  conductor  who  tested  my  capabilities  dis- 
covered that  I  could  not  sing  at  all,  and  pro- 
nounced me  a  hopeless  case  all  round.' 

He  tried  song-writing  with  a  view  to  the 
Salons.  A  French  version  of  Heine's  'Die  bei- 
den  Grenadiere'  was  made  for  him,  and  he  set 
it,  in  1839,  introducing  the  'Marseillaise'  at 
the  close  —  a  rather  difficult  and  not  altogether 
satisfactory  composition,  refused  by  professional 
singers  with  sufficient  reason.  It  appears  strange, 
however,  that  neither  singers  nor  publishers 
would  have  anjrthing  to  do  with  three  other 
simple  and  lovely  songs  to  French  words:  the  de- 
licious little  Berceuse,  '  Dors,  mon  enfant,'  Ron- 
sard's  'Mignonne,'  and  Victor  Hugo's  'Attente.' 
These  were,  literally,  too  good  for  the  market. 
For  'Mignonne'  Wagner  in  the  end  got  a  few 
francs  when  the  song  was  printed  in  the  music 
pages  of  a  French  periodical.  Subsequently 
(1841-1842)  it  appeared  together  with  'Attente' 
and  'Dora,  mon  enfant,'  in  the  'Beilagen'  to 
Lewald's  Europa,  April  1,  1841,  is  the  date  of 
a  touching  letter  to  the  editor  oiEiirapa,  to  whom 

Hdne'B  regarding  Waener  bas  oome  to  light.  The  Bo-called 
letter  to  P^ibe  whieh  appeared  In  Dai  Orefuster  (Dresden). 


Wagner  submits  the  three  songs,  reqnestiiig 
speedy  payment  of  the  'maximum'  fee  paid 
for  such  contributions,  since  prices  are  known 
to  vary  from  5  to  9  florins  (about  10  to  18s.>y 
'Ein  Schelm,  wer  sich  besser  giebt,  als  er  iart: 
mich  hat  man  hier  so  sugerichtet  I ' 

On  Feb.  4,  1840,  the  score  of  a  superb  orches- 
tral piece,  published  15  years  later  as  'Bine 
Faust  Ouverture,'  was  finished.  This  is  the  first 
work  that  has  the  true  stamp  of  Wagner.  It 
was  conceived  after  a  r^earsal  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  at  the  Conservatoire  in  the 
winter  of  1839  (aet.  26),  and  is  in  some  sense 
a  piece  of  autobiography  written  in  music.  As 
originally  planned  it  was  to  form  the  first 
movement  of  a  Faust  Symphony.  —  After  a  trial 
performance  at  Dresden,  July  22,  1844,  it  was 
laid  aside  till  1855,  when  a  revised  version 
was  published  bearing  a  motto  from  Goethe's 
'Faust'  — 

Und  so  ist  mir  das  Dasein  eine  Last, 

Der  Tod  erwtUischi,  das  Leben  mir  vcrhasst  1 

It  is  a  masterpiece  of  construction  and  instrumen- 
tation.    The  influence  of  Beethoven  is  apparent 
in  the  concise  power  of  the  themes,  and  the  plain 
direct  manner  in  which  they  are  set  forth,  yet 
the  work  is  Wagner's  own  from  beginning  to  eod. 
Performances  in  Paris  were  not  so  good  as  be 
'  had  anticipated.     '  The  Acaddmie  savours  of  me- 
diocrity;  the  mUe  en  seine  and  deconations  are 
better  than  the  singing.     At  the  Op6ra-Comique 
the  repres^itations  have  a  completeness  and 
a  phj^siognomy  of  their  own  such  as  we  know 
nothing  of  in  Germany,  but  the  music  written 
for  that  theatre  is  perhaps  the  worst  that  has  yet 
been  produced  in  these  days  of  decadence.    The 
miserable  q\2adrille  rhythms  which  now  (1842) 
rattle  across  the  stage  have  banished  the  grace 
of  M^ul,  Isouard,  Boieldieu,  and  young  Auber. 
For  a  musician  there  is  but  one  thing  worth 
attention  —  the  orchestral  concerts  at  the  Con- 
servatoire ;   but  these  stand  alone,  cmd  nothing 
springs  from  them.'     His  remarks  about  the 
stars  at  the  Opera  —  Duprez,  Dorus-Gras,  Ru- 
bin! 'with  his  sempiternal  shake'  —  are  rarely 
without  a  sting.     The  facfle  success  of  virtuosi 
annoyed  him.     Lisst,  with  whom  he  was  to  be 
so  closely  connected  in  after  days,  and  who  was 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a  virtuoso, 
appeared   quite   antipathetic.     Wagner   called 
once  only  at  Liszt's  lodgings,  and  left  them  in 
a  state  of  irritation.     'Take  Liszt  to  a  better 
world,  and  he  will  treat  the  assembly  of  angels 
to  a  Fantaisie  sur  le  Diable.'     Paris  at  the  time 
harboured  many  Germans  —  artists,  savants, 
literati  —  in  needy  circumstances  for  the  most 
part,    but   warm-hearted    and    impulsive.     In 
such  circles  Wagner  found  congenial  associates.* 
'I  met  with  many  proofs  of  true  friendship  in 
Paris '  —  and  the  words  may  be  taken  to  explain 
how  it  was  that  he  and  his  '  bildhiibsche  kleine 

>  JHall^  who  was  one  of  theee  aandates.  has  recorded  Us 
recollectionfl  of  Wagner;  see  Life  and  LeUen  of  Sir  Charta 
halU,  1896.  p.  59.] 
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Frau'  1  did  not  actually  starve  during  that  fiiHt 
winter.  The  dog  was  stolea  before  they  left  the 
Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie. 

Having  no  immediate  proepects,  he  set  to 
'Work  to  complete  the  musio  to  *  Rienci/  and  for 
its  ultimate  perfoimanoe  cast  his  eye  on  Dres- 
den, where  his  name  might  be  supposed  to 
have  some  little  weight.  On  Nov.  19  the  score 
was  completed,  and  on  Dec.  4  he  despatched 
it  to  Herr  v.  Liittichau,  the  Intendant.  In  the 
meantime,  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  he 
did  ail  manner  of  odd  work  for  Schlesinger, 
reading  proofs,  arranging  rubbish  for  various 
instruments  —  the  comet-l^piston  among  the 
nimiber  —  making  partUiona  de  piano  of  operas, 
etc.  In  1841  he  began  to  write  for  the  Oaxette 
Mtisicale,  A  clever  novelette,  Utic  viaite  h  Bee- 
ihoverif '  f  ut  tr^  remarqu^  par  Berlioz,  qui  en  parla 
avec  61oge  dans  le  Journal  des  DSbaU*  Such 
things  improved  his  position  in  the  estimation 
of  musicians,  and  preserved  his  self>respect.  But 
the  pay  was  small  and  partly  absorbed  by  the 
expenses  of  translation;  for  Wagner,  like  most 
Germans,  knew  enough  French  for  everyday 
purposes,  but  could  not  write  the  language 
effectively.  Hb  contributions  to  the  Oazette 
were  —  to  give  their  German  titles:  —  *Der 
Virtuos  und  der  KCLnstler,' '  Der  Kunstler  mid  die 
Oeffentlichkeit,'  *Ein  gliicklicher  Abend,'  'Der 
Freischutz,'  'Eine  Pilgerfahrt  zu  Beethoven,' 
'Das  Ende  eines  deutschen  Musikers  in  Paris.' 
The  original  German  of  the  two  latter  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Dresdener  Abendzeitung  of 
Theodor  Hell  (Hofrath  Wmkler)  for  1841 ;  the 
other  articles  have  been  translated  back  into  Ger- 
man by  Frau  Coeima  Wagner.  Further  articles 
written  in  Paris  which  the  author  thought 
worth  reprinting  are:  —  Rossini's  'Stabat  Ma- 
ter,' dated  Dec.  15,  1841,  and  signed  H.  Valen- 
tino (Schumann's  Neue  Zeitschrift  fOr  Muaik), 
'Le  Freischiitz,'  'Bcricht  nach  Deutschland' 
(Gea.  Sekrift.  vol.  i.,  P.  W.  vii.),*  *Ueber  die 
Ouvertiire'  (ditto,  do.).  A  series  of  gossipping 
articles  in  Lewald's  Buropa  signed  V.  Freuden- 
feuer,  and  styled  'Pariser  Amusements'  and 
'Pariser  Fatalitaten  fur  Deutsche,'  also  the  cor- 
respondence written  for  the  Dreadener  Ahend- 
teUung — 'Nachrichten  aus  dem  Gebiete  der 
Kiinste  imd  Wissenschaften,'  have  been  can- 
celled '  —  with  the  one  exception  of  an  article 
on  Hal6vy's  *Reine  de  Chypre,'  Dec.  31,  1841 
QBea,  Schri/t.  vol.  i.,  P.  W.  vii.  205). 

On  Feb.  4,  1841,  Wagner's  overture  'Colum- 
bus' was  performed  at  the  annual  concert  to 
which  the  publisher  Schlesinger  used  to  invite 
the  subscribers  to  the  Gazette  Muaicale.*  This, 
by  the  way,  was  the  only  performance  of  one  of 
Wagner's  works  at  Paris  during  his  first  residence 

I  So  deeecfbed  by  FHedrleb  Feeht  ttie  mlnter. 

■  AoootxttM  to  KsstDer.  this  was  a  oontnbutton  to  ttie  ili0s- 
turger  AbmnOhmg  —  on  Wobogen's  autborlty  It  diould  oe 
DretdffttT  AbtHdttOwiff.  1841f_ 

3  IThey  aretnodiited  In  P.  W.  rOL] 

4PiniersaceountoftlwflaseoJ».ln  w.  A.  VSUnlAftofWath 
n«r.L311. 


there.  Score  and  parts  disappeared  at  that 
time  [and  were  discovered  in  Paris  about  1880]. 

When  Meyerbeer  returned  in  the  summer  of 
1840,  Wagner  was  in  great  distress.  Meyerbeer 
again  introduced  him  to  the  Director  of  the 
Op^ra,  M.  Pillet.  This  time  it  was  a  personal 
introduction,  and  the  reception  accordingly  was 
still  more  polite  and  encouraging.  On  Meyer- 
beer's advice  Wagner  submitted  detailed 
sketches  for  the  libretto  to  an  opera,  '  Der  flie- 
gende  Hollander,'  with  the  proposal  that  a 
French  text-book  should  be  prepared  for  him  to 
set  to  music  Wagner  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing about  the  treatment  of  the  story  with 
Heine,  who  had  a  claim  to  be  consulted,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  Heine  who  had  recently  related  it  and 
had  suggested  a  new  and  touching  dAnmiemenl 
which  Wagner  wished  to  adopt.  In  Heine's 
Menwiren  dea  Herm  von  Schnabelewopaki,  the 
imaginary  hero  witnesses  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  pUy  about  the  'Ahasuerus  of  the  ocean'  at 
some  theatre  at  Amsterdam,  and  reports  that  in 
the  course  of  that  performance  the  salvation  of 
the  doomed  captain  was  brought  about  by  the 
devotion  of  a  woman  'faithful  unto  death.'* 
Matters  at  the  Gp4ra  apparently  progressed  just 
as  Wagner  desired.  His  sketches  were  accepted, 
and  the  names  of  various  arrangeura  were 
mentioned.  Meyerbeer  again  left  Paris,  and 
soon  after  Ids  departure  M.  Pillet  astonished 
Wagner  by  telling  him  that  he  had  taken  a 
liking  to  '  Le  Vaisseau-Fantdme,'  and  was  there- 
fore anxious  to  dispose  of  it  in  favour  of  a  com- 
poser to  whom  he  had  long  ago  promised  a  good 
libretto.  Wagner  refused  to  listen  to  any  such 
proposition,  and  demanded  his  manuscript  back. 
But  this  again  did  not  suit  M.  Pillet,  and  so  the 
matter  remained  in  abeyance,  Wagner  consoling 
himself  with  the  hope  that  Meyerbeer  would 
ultimately  set  it  straight.  In  the  spring  of 
1841  Wagner,  pressed  by  creditors,  sub-let  his 
rooms  in  the  Rue  du  Helder,  and  took  lodgings 
in  the  suburbs,  at  Meudon.  Accidentally  he 
heard  that  the  plans  for  the  'Hollander'  had 
been  handed  to  M.  Paul  Foucher  for  versifica- 
tion, and  that  if  he  did  not  choose  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  what  was  going  on,  he  might  be  left  in 
the  cold  altogether.  Protests  proved  useless, 
and  in  the  end  M.  Pillet  paid  £20  by  way  of 
compensation  1  * 

Wagner  lost  no  time  in  completing  his  own 
poem  and  setting  it  to  music.  In  seven  weeks 
the  score  of  the  entire  opera,  except  the  overture, 
was  finished.  But  £20,  even  at  Meudon,  cannot 
last  for  ever.  Before  Wagner  could  find  leisure 
to  write  the  overture  he  had  to  do  two  months 
more  of  journeyman  work  (Partitions  de  piano 


s  ItwaflhowevernotaDutehplay  at  Anuterdam.  but,  tm  Dr. 


story.  Stfl]  the  Ingenious 
d^rumemmt  is  Heine's  own.  (But  see  an  aitlde,  'From  Fltz- 
ball  to  Wagner.'  by  W.A.  Ellis,  In  The  MHHer.  Feb.  1802.  p.  4.] 
6See  VArasBAU-FANTOMB.  ante.  p.  209.  It  waa  durtiue 
DietBch  s  conduotonblp  that  *Tannntewer'  waa  pitMlaeed  u 
theOptnlnlSei.    Bee  aula;  p.  18. 
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of  Hal^vy'a  *Guitarrero,'  'La  Heine  de  Chypre/ 
etc.)-  'I  did  it  all  cheerfully  enough,  corre- 
sponded with  the  artists  at  Dresden,  and  looked 
forward  to  my  deliverance.  I  offered  the  book  of 
the  "  Hollander"  to  the  managers  at  Munich  and 
Leipzig;  they 'refused  it  as  imfit  for  Germany. 
I  had  fondly  hoped  it  would  touch  chords  that 
respond  quickest  with  Germans  1 '  At  Berlin  a 
word  from  Meyerbeer  sufficed  to  get  it  'accepted, 
but  without  prospect  of  immediate  perform- 
ance. 

After  the  composition  of  the  'Hollander'  he 
cast  about  for  other  subjects.  During  a  course 
of  historical  reading  he  met  with  the  story  of 
the  conquest  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  by  Manfred, 
son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  The  pictur- 
esque semi-oriental  circumstances  of  the  story 
attracted  him,  and  he  sketched  a  libretto,  '  Die 
Sarazener,'  in  which  a  prophetess,  Manfred's 
half-sister  by  an  Arabian  mother,  kindles  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Saracens  and  leads  to  victory 
and  to  Manfred's  coronation.  Mme.  Devrient, 
to  whom  some  years  later  he  submitted  the 
fully  developed  plan,  objected  to  the  denouement, 
and  it  was  dropped  altogether. 

By  a  lucky  chance,  the  popular  version 
(Volksbuch)  of  the  story  of  *  Tannhauser  '  now 
came  into  his  hands  and  took  possession  of  his 
fancy.  It  has  already  been  said  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  subject;  in  early  youth  he  had 
read  Tieck's  rhymed  'Erzahlung'  of  Tann- 
hauser, and  Hoffmann's  novel  'Der  Sanger- 
krieg';  he  was  also  aware  that  Weber  had 
planned  an  opera  on  the  legend  of  Tannhauser. 
'Wnen  I  re-read  Tieck's  altogether  modem 
poem,  I  saw  clearly  why  its  mystical  coquetry 
and  frivolous  Catholicism  had  formerly  repelled 
me.  The  Volksbuch  and  the  plain  Tannhauser- 
lied  ^  present  the  figure  of  Tannhauser  in  far 
clearer  and  simpler  outlines.'  He  was  espe- 
cially struck  by  the  connection  of  Tannhauser 
with  the  contest  of  Minnesanger  at  Wartburg, 
which  the  Volksbuch  establishes  in  a  loose  sort 
of  way.  Thereupon,  he  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  story  of  the '  Sangerkrieg '  to  its  source.  A 
German  philologist  of  his  acquaintance  hap- 
pened to  possess  a  copy  of  the  medlseval  German 
poem.  It  interested  him  greatly,  and  he  was 
tempted  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  One 
of  the  MS.  copies  of  the  'Wartburgkrieg'*  in- 
troduces the  poem  of  '  Loherangrin.'  *  Wag- 
ner was  led  to  the  study  of  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach's  'Parzival'  and  'Titurel';  'and  thus  an 
entirely  new  world  of  poetical  matter  suddenly 
opened  before  me.*  * 

Dresden  (1842-49,  aet.  29-36).  Before  the 
ensemble  rehearsals  for  'Rienzi'  began  in  July, 


a8» 
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version  Into  modem  German  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach'a 


Par^val  und  TUterel  (xvl.  'toheranKrtn,'  Srd  edit.  1857). 
_  9  Printed  by  GOrres  In  1813.  and  In  1858  again  edited  toy 
RQckert. 

4  (As  to  tbe  sources  of  tbesedramaa  see  The  Leaend*  of  the 
W<m^rDrmiw:Studlet1nMv0iok^ 


Wagner  made  an  ezcuision  to  the  Boh^auan 
hills,  and  at  Teplits  completed  the  sketches  for 
the  book  of  'Tannhauser.'     'Rienzi'  had  found 
friends  in  the  person  of  Herr  Fischer  the  chorus- 
master,  and  of  Josef  Tichatschek  the  tenor,  who 
felt  sur^  that  his  'trumpet  tones'  would  teU  in 
the   title-r61e.     Mme.    Schroeder-Devrient,    in 
spite  of  her  contours  tant  soit  peu  maiem^s,* 
would  make  the  most  of  Adriano.    There  was 
ample   opportunity   for  novel   scenic   effects, 
dtmib  show,  and  the  display  of  choral  masses. 
The  chorus-master  and  the  stage-manager  were 
ready  to  make  special  efforts;    Reiasiger,  the 
conductor,  was  well  disposed,  and  had  a  good 
orchestra;  in  short,  the  night  of  Oct.  20,  18-12. 
proved  a  memorable  one.     The  performance 
began  at  6,  and  came  to  an  end  just  before  mid- 
night, amid  immense  applause.     'We  ought  all 
to  have  gone  to  bed,'  relates  a  witness,  'but  we 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.'    Early  next  morning 
Wagner  appeared  in  the  band-room  to  make 
excisions.     In  the  afternoon  he  reappeared  to 
see  whether  they  had  been  properly  indicated 
in  the  parts ;  the  copyist  excused  himself  on  the 
plea  that  the  singers  objected  1     'Ich  lasse  mir 
nichts  streichen,'  said  Tichatschek,  'es  war  zu 
himmlischl'     During  the  next  ten  days  two 
repetitions  were  given  to  crowded  houses  at  in- 
creased prices.     When  Reissiger,  after  the  fifth  * 
performance,   offered  Wagner  the  bftton,  the 
enthusiasm  redoubled.     Wagner  was  the  hero 
of  the  day.     By  and  by '  Rienzi '  came  to  occupy 
two  evenings :  acts  1  and  2  —  and  3,  4,  5.     The 
attraction  at  Dresden  has  continued  more  or 
less  ever  since.     But  it  was  five  3rears  before  the 
work  was  performed  at  Berlin,  Oct.  26,  1847; 
it  was  produced  at  Hamburg,  1844 ;  at  Konigs- 
berg,  1845;    at  Munich  and  Cassel,  1870;   at 
Vienna,  1871.^ 

Nov.  26,  1842,  a  soiree'  was  given  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  by  Sophie  Schroeder,  the 
tragedian  (Mme.  Devrient 's  mother),  at  which 
Tichatschek  sang  Rienzi 's  prayer  and  Mme. 
Devrient  the  air  of  Adriano.  Wagner's  liter- 
ary friend  Laube  ('Der  sioh  gar  nichts  daraus 
machte  wie  etwas  Idang'  mistook  a  duet  froni 
Marschner's  'Templer  und  Judin'  for  another 
extract  from '  Rienzi, '  and  reported  that  the  three 
pieces  'were  rather  dry  and  poor  in  thought.' 
Laube  was  about  to  assume  the  editorship  of  the 
Zeitung  far  die  elegante  Welt,  and  asked  Wag- 
ner for  materials  towards  a  biographical  article. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Autobiographische 
Skieze,  repeatedly  quoted  above,  and  reprinted 
in  vol.  i.  of  Wagner's  collected  writings.  It 
was  printed  verbatim  in  the  5th  and  6th  num- 
bers of  that  journal,  Feb.  1  and  8,  1843,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  portrait  'after  Eaets.' 

The  managers  of  the  Dresden  theatre  were 
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now  eager  to  bring  out '  Der  fliegende  Hollander.' 
The  opera  was  hastily  prepared,  and  Wagner  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  on  Jan.  2,  1843 
(Senta,  Madame  Schroeder-Devrient).     'I  had 
aimed  at  presenting  the  action  in  its  simplest 
traits,  and  at  avoiding  needless  details  and  every- 
thing that  might  flavour  of  intrigue ;  the  inci- 
dents of  the  story  were  to  tell  their  own  tale.' 
The  public  had  expected  a  second  'Rienzi,'  and 
were  disappointed.     It  was  by  no  means  a  fail- 
ure, nor  was  it  a  gucc^a  d*eaHme:  some  were 
deeply  touched,  others  simply  astonished.    Schu- 
mann's  paper  reported   that  Mme.  Devrient's 
Senta  'was  the  most  original  representation  she 
has  perhaps  ever  given.'    Wagner's  own  words 
tend  to  show  that  she  made  too  much  of  her 
part ;  the  rest,  especially  the  representative  of 
the  Hollander,  Wachter,  too  little,  and  that  in 
spite  of  applause  and  recalls  the  performance 
was  unsatisfactory.     The  work  was  repeated 
in  due  course,  and  never  quite  disappeared 
from  the  r^pertoire.^    The  poem  was  submitted 
to  Spohr,  who  pronounced  it  'a  little  master- 
piece,' and  asked  for  the  music,  which  he  con- 
ducted at  Gassel,  June  5,  1843.    Wagner  wrote 
a  warm  letter  of  thanks,  and  a  pleasant  corre- 
spondence ensued.     Altogether  Spohr  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  eminent  musician  of  an 
earlier  generation  who  cordially  held  out  his  hand 
to   young  Wagner.      Spohr 's  Selbstinographie 
(ii.  272,  Engl,  transl.  ii.  245)  contains  extracts 
from  a  letter  to  his  friend  Liider,  written  whilst 
the  rehearsals  were  going  on :   '"Der  fliegende 
Hollander"  interests  me  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  opera  is  imaginative,  of  noble  invention, 
well  written  for  the  voices,  inmiensely  difficult, 
rather  overdone  as  regards  instrumentation,  but 
full  of  novel  effects ;  at  the  theatre  it  is  sure  to 
prove  clear  and  intelligible.  ...  I  have  come 
to  the  concluson  that  among  composers  for  the 
stage  pro  tern,  Wagner  is  the  most  gifted.' 

The  'Hollander'  was  originally  meant  to  be 
performed  in  one  Act,  as  a  'dramatic  Ballade.' 
A  reference  to  the  score  will  show  that  the 
division  into  three  Acts  is  made  by  means  of 
erude  cuts,  and  new  starts  equally  crude. 
[The  first  reading  was  restored  in  Dec.  1898 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  at  a  students'  per- 
formance of  the  Royal  College  of  Music ;  and 
the  same  admirable  arrangement  was  carried 
out  at  Bayreuth  in  1901  and  1902.] 

When  'Riensi'  was  produced,  the  death  of 
Ciapellmeister  Morlacchi  (1841)  and  of  Musik- 
director  Rastrelli  (1842)  had  left  two  vacancies 
at  Dresden.  The  names  of  Schindelmeisser, 
Glaser,  and  Wagner  were  put  forward  as  candi- 
dates. Wagner  appears  at  first  to  have  tried 
for  the  lesser  post  of  Musikdirector,  with  a 
salary  of  1200  thalerg  (£180).  But  Herr  von 
Liittichau  the  'Intendant'  supported  him,  and 
in  the  end  he  was  appointed  Hofcapellmeister 


I  On  Hay  22. 1843.  It  was  given  at  Riga:  In  1844  at  Berlin. 
IAb  to  Its  further  history,  see  Elchberg's  article  m  BayrmUher 
ToKhenkaleniUr,  1893.  p.  13Q.] 


with  a  salary  of  1500  thalers  (£225).'  Jan. 
10,  1843,  he  gave  the  customary  'trial  per- 
formance '  by  rehearsing  and  conducting  Weber 's 
'Euryanthe';  and,  whilst  the  rival  candidate, 
Schindelmeisser,  was  busy  with  Spontini's  'La 
Vestale, '  he  repaired  to  Berlin  to  press  forward 
'Rienzi'  and  the  'Hollander.'  But  it  appeared 
that  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Opera 
did  not  care  to  risk  a  performance  of  either 
work  just  then,  their  acceptance  of  Wagner's 
libretti  having  been  a  mere  act  of  politeness 
towards  Meyerbeer.  Before  the  end  of  January 
Wagner's  appointment  at  Dresden  was  ratified 
by  the  authorities.  The  ceremony  of  installa- 
tion took  place  on  Feb.  2  —  the  day  after 
Berlioz's  arrival  —  and  it  was  the  first  of 
Wagner's  official  acts  to  assist  Berlios  at  the 
rehearsals  for  his  concerts.' 

Wagner  had  scruples  as  to  whether  he  would 
prove  the  right  man  for  the  place.     With  every 
appearance  of  reason  his  wife  and  friends  uiged 
that  no  one  in  his  circumstances  could  afford  to 
slight  a  permanent  appointment  with  a  fixed 
salary.     No  doubt  he  would  have  been  the 
right  man  if  the  'Konigliche  sachsische  Hof- 
Opem-theater'   had  in  reality  been   what  it 
professed  to  be  —  an  institution  subsidised  for 
the   sake   of  art.     But   the   words   'Operatic 
Theatre,  Royal  and  subsidised'  or  otherwise, 
and  'Art  for  Art's  sake,'  convey  widely  diver- 
gent notions.    Wagner  had  experience  enough 
to  know  as  much.     He  held  his  peace,  how- 
ever, and  accepted  —  'froh  und  freudig  ward 
ich    koniglicher    Kapellmeister.'    The    duties 
were  heavy;    perfornuinces  every  evening  all 
the  year  round  —  at   least  three   plays,   and 
generally   three,   sometimes   four   operas    per 
week  —  besides  the  music  at  the  Hofkirche  and 
occasional    concerts    at    Court.    The    Musik- 
director led  at  the  plays,   and  looked  after 
the   church-music   on   week-days;     the     two 
Capellmeisters  conducted  at  church  on  Sundajrs 
and   festivals,   and  each  was  responsible   for 
certain  operas.     During  his  seven  years'  service 
Wagner  rehearsed  and  conducted  'Euryanthe,' 
'Freischiitz,'  'Don  Juan,'  'Zauberflote,'  'Clem- 
enzadiTito,"FideUo';  Spontini's' La  Vestale,' 
Spohr 's  '  Jessonda,'  Marschner's  'Hans  Heiling' 
and    'Adolf   von    Nassau,'   Winter's    'Unter- 
brochenes  Opferfest,'  Mendelssohn's  'Sommer- 
nachtstraimi '  and '  Antigone, '  Gluck  's '  Armida, ' 
etc.     He  made  a  special  arrangement  of  '  Iphi- 
genia  in  Aulis,'  performed  Feb.  22,  1847,  in 
which  he  revised  the  text,  retouched  the  in- 
strumentation, condensed  certain  bits,  added 
simdry  connecting-links,  and  changed  the  close. 
The  arrangement  has  been  published,  and  is 
now  generally  adopted.     At  the  '  Pensionscon- 
certe'  given  by  the  'Hofcapelle'  his  reading  of 


in  proportion  to  salary  ana  auraaon  or  service. 

3  SeeBeriioi'sletterto  D'OrtiiEie.Feb.2«,  1843  (Corrttmm- 
dence  and  M^motrm),  Lettre  A  Ernst  jn*ranalated  In  K.  F. 
Boult's  £Afe  of  Hector  Berlioz,  1908,  p.  1&.1 
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Beethoven '8  Sjrmphonies,  Eroica,  Cminor,  A  ma- 
jor, and  F  major,  and  particularly  of  the  Choral 
S3rmphony,  attracted  much  attention.  '  It  was 
worth  while  to  make  the  journey  from  Leipzig 
merely  to  hear  the  recitative  of  the  contra- 
basses,' said  Niels  Gade,  concerning  the  last.^ 
Wagner  had  not  much  to  do  with  the  music 
at  the  Hofkirche,  but  he  detested  the  routine 
work  there.  The  Catholic  Court  chose  to  have 
none  but  Catholics  in  the  choir,  women's  vcnces 
were  excluded,  and  the  soprano  and  alto  parts 
were  taken  by  boys.  All  told,  the  choir  con- 
sisted of  24  or  20  —  14  men  and  10  or  12  boys. 
The  accompaniments  were  played  by  a  full 
orchestra,  on  festive  occasions  as  many  as 
50  performers,  including  trumpets  and  trom- 
bones 1  *The  echoes  and  reverberations  in  the 
building  were  deafening.  I  wanted  to  leEeve 
the  hard-worked  members  of  the  orchestra,  add 
female  voices,  and  introduce  true  Catholic 
church-music  a  cappella.  As  a  specimen  I 
prepared  Paiestrina's  Stabat  Mater,  and  sug- 
gested other  pieces,  but  my  efforts  failed." 

There  was  an  odd  reUo  of  bygone  days  there,  a 
tnu9ico,  a  great  fat  soprano,  I  used  to  delight  in  his 
extreme  oonoeit  and  siUineaB.  On  hdidajra  and  festi- 
vals he  refused  to  sing  unless  acme  aria  was  especially 
set  apart  for  him.  It  was  quite  wonderful  to  near  the 
ancient  colossus  trill  that  florid  stuff  of  Basse's:  a 
huge  pudding,  with  a  voice  Uke  a  cracked  oomet  &  pis- 
ton. But  he  had  a  virtue  for  which  we  may  well 
envy  him ;  he  could  sing  as  much  in  one  breath  as  any 
normal  singer  I  ever  met  with  in  two.' 

Wagner  became  leader  of  the  'LiedertafeP 
(a  choir  of  male  voices  established  1839)  and 
was  chosen  conductor  of  the  '  Mannergesang- 
fcat'  which  took  place  in  July  1843,  and  for 
which  he  wrote  'Das  Liebesmahl  der  Apostel 
—  eine  biblische  Scene.'  This  work  requires 
three  separate  choirs  of  male  voices,  which 
begin  a  cappella  and  are  ultimately  supported 
by  the  full  orchestra.  It  is  dedicated  to  Frau 
Charlotte  Weinlig,  'der  Wittwe  seines  unver- 
gesslichen  Lehrers.'* 

In  1844  the  renudns  of  C.  M.  v.  Weber  were 
exhumed  and  brought  from  London  to  Dresden. 
Wagner  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  move- 
ment; and  the  musical  arrangements  for  the 
solemn  reception  of  the  body  and  the  interment, 
Doc.  14,  were  carried  out  under  his  direction. 

Meantime  'Tannhauser '  was  completed  (April 
13,  1844;  first  revision,  Dec.  23;  further  re- 
vision of  close,  Sept.  4,  1846).  He  had  worked 
at  it  arduously,  and  finished  it  with  the  greatest 
care ;  so  much  so  that  he  ventured  to  have  the 
full  score  lithographed  from  his  manuscript. 
In  July  1845  he  forwarded  a  copy  to  Carl  Gail- 
lard  at  Berlin  with  a  long  and  interesting  let- 

I  JSome  Interesttng  portlculara  of  the  r^earsal,  etc.  of  this 
performance  are  given  In  KieWeReminiaomees.  pp.  45.  tt.  I 

*  I  n  conversation  with  the  writer.  The  Qerman  tranidation 
of  the  Stabat  Matar  given  hi  Wagno's  edltkm  Is  by  the  late 
C.  RlPdel. 

i  Inquiries  at  Dresden  show  that  this  Soprano,  Mose  Tar- 

anlnto,  was  a  member  of  the '  Kflngl.  Sftcbu.  musical.  Kapelle' 
II  April  30, 1845 :  also  that  Angdo  Clocarelll.  another  muHeo, 
actpc  as  Instructor  to  the  cholr-ooya  under  Wagner.    (This  Is 
due  to  the  kindness  of  Herr  Moms  FQnrteoau.  cusCos  of  the 
Ro^al  Library  of  Music  at  Dresden.! 
4  tSee  Mustcai  Tbna,  1899.  p.  165.1 


ter*:  'Pianoforte  arrangement,  etc.,  haa  al- 
ready been  prepared,  so  that  on.  the  day  after 
the  first  performance  I  shall  be  quite  free.  I 
mean  to  be  lasy  for  a  year  or  00,  to  make  use 
of  my  library  and  produce  nothing  ...  If 
a  dramatic  work  is  to  be  sigpiificant  and  ori^nal 
it  must  result  from  a  step  in  advance  in  the 
tife  and  culture  of  the  artist ;  but  such  a  step 
cannot  be  made  every  few  months  1'  He 
desired  to  rest  and  r&id;  but  he  zetomed 
from  TepUts  after  the  sunmier  holidays  with 
sketches  for  'Die  Meistersinger*  and  'LaJhen- 
grin.'    The  first  performance  of  'Tannhauser' 


took  place  at  Dresden,  Oct.  10,  1845.  It 
not  an  unqualified  success  — even  the  executants 
confessed  themselves  bewildered.  Tichatechek 
sang  the  part  of  Tannhauser,  lime.  Deviioit 
that  of  Venus,  Johanna  Wagner  (Richard 
Wagner's  niece)  that  of  Elisabeth,  Mitterwuraer 
that  of  Wolfram.  The  scene  in  the  Venusbezg 
fell  flat.  'You  are  a  man  of  genius, '  said  Hme. 
Devrient,  'but  you  write  such  eccentric  stuff, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  sing  it.'  The  second 
act,  with  the  march,  fared  best ;  the  third  act, 
with  the  'pointless  and  empty  recitation  of 
Tannhauser'  (t.e.  the  story  of  the  pilgrims^ 
to  Rome  which  now  holds  people  spellbound) 
was  pronounced  a  bore.  Critics  discovered 
that  Wagner  had  no  melody,  no  form;  'this 
sort  of  music  acts  on  the  nerves.'  'A  distreaa- 
ing,  harassing  subject'  —  'art  ought  to  be  cheer- 
ful and  consoling'  —  'why  should  not  Tann- 
hauser marry  Elisabeth?'  The  Intendant 
explained  to  Wagner  that  his  predecessor,  'the 
late  Capellmeister'  Weber,  had  managed  mat- 
ters better,  'since  he  understood  how  to  1^ 
operas  end  satiafactorily  1'  The  public 
fairly  pussled.  'A  feeling  of  complete  isolation 
overcame  me,'  writes  Wagner.  'It  was  not 
my  vanity  —  I  had  knowingly  deceived  myself, 
and  now  I  felt  numbed.  I  saw  a  single  poasi- 
biUty  before  me :  indttce  the  puHie  to  understand 
and  participate  in  my  aims  aa  etn  artisL'  And 
this  is  the  root  of  his  subsequent  literary  and 
theoretical  efforts. 

lisst  conducted  the  overture  to  'Tannhauser' 
at  Weimar,  Nov.  12,  1848,  and  produced  the 
entire  work  Feb.  16,  1849.  Other  leading 
theatres  followed  at  intervals  —  Wiesbaden, 
1852;  Munich,  1855;  Berlin,  1856;  Vienna 
('Thaha  Theater'  and  'Theater  in  der  Josef- 
stadt,'  1857),  '  Hofopemtheater, '  Nov.  19, 
1859;  Paris,  March  13,  1861.* 

Spohr  brought  out  'Tannhauser'  in  1853.' 
'The  opera,'  he  wrote,  'contains  much  that  is 
new  and  beautiful,  also  several  ugly  attacks  on 
one's  ears  .  .  .*  'A  good  deal  that  I  disliked 
at  first  I  have  got  accustomed  to  on  repeated 
hearing  —  only  the  absence  of  definite  rhythms 

s  Quoted  by  Tippert  In  MvttaUUehn  WoehmMatt,  U77. 
p.  411. 

«  rHie  Bmreutfur  ToMdrnkaknOer,  1891,  contains  a  mooo- 
gnph  on  "rannhftuser/  and  a  cbionologleal  tablet  of  events 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  work.  8eealsoaitfe.p.  18.)     ^ 

7  SflOitMvrttyMe;  U  356.       »  Letter  to  Haiiptmann,  f  M*. 
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(das  Rhythmuslose)  and  the  frequent  lack  of 
rounded  periods  (lian^l  an  abgerundetea 
Perioden)  eimtinue  to  disturb  me, '  etc.  Mendels- 
sohn witnessed  a  performance,  and  said  to 
Wagner  '  that  a  canonical  answer  in  the  adagio 
of  the  second  finale  had  given  him  pleasure/ 
Merits  Hauptmann  (Weinlig's  successor  at  the 
Thomasschule)  pronounced  the  Overture  'quite 
atrocious  (gans  grasslich),  incredibly  awkward, 
long  and  tedious.'  ^  Schumann  (who  settled  in 
Dresden  in  the  autumn  of  1844)  wrote  to  Hein- 
rich  Dom,  Jan.  7,  18.46,  '1  wish  you  could  see 
"Tannhauser"  ;  it  contains  deeper,  more  origi- 
nal, and  altogether  an  hundredfold  better  things 
than  his  previous  operas  —  at  the  same  time 
a  good  deal  that  is  musically  trivial.  On  the 
whole,  Wagner  may  become  of  great  importance 
and  significance  to  the  stage,  and  I  am  sure  he 
is  possessed  of  the  needful  courage.  Technical 
matters,  instrumentation,  I  find  alt(^ether 
remarkable,  beyond  comparison  better  than 
formerly.  Already  he  has  finished  a  new  text- 
book, "Lohengrin."  '* 

About  1845-46  pecuniary  troubles  again 
began  to  press  upon  Wagner.  The  success  of 
'Hiena'  had  naturally  led  him  to  hope  that 
his  operas  would  soon  find  their  way  to  the 
leading  theatres.  To  facilitate  this  he  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  a  firm  of  music- 
publishers  (C.  F.  Mos^*,  Dresden,  to  print  the 
pianoforte  scores  of '  Rienssi '  and  the '  Hollander. ' 
The  pianoforte  arrangement  and  the  full  score 
of '  Tannhauser '  were  now  added  to  these.  The 
conditions  of  the  contract  have  not  been  made 
public ;  the  results,  however,  proved  disastrous. 
Issued  at  high  prices,  and  by  publishers  whose 
business  relations  were  not  very  extensive,  the 
editions  did  not  sell  well,  and  Wagner  became 
liable  for  a  considerable  sum.  His  professional 
duties,  too,  began  to  grow  irksome.  He  had 
gradually  drifted  into  the  position  of  an  agitator 
and  a  party  leader.  The  more  gifted  among 
bis  musical  colleagues  admired  and  liked  him, 
but  to  the  majority  his  excitable  temperament 
was  antipathetic ;  and  his  restless  activity  was 
found  inconvenient.  No  one  disputed  his 
personal  ascendency,  yet  he  was  made  to  feel 
the  effects  of  jealousy  and  ill-will.  The  press 
did  its  best  to  confuse  matters,  and  to  spread 
damaging  gossip.  The  accredited  critic  at 
Dresden,  Reissiger's  friend  J.  Schladebach,  was 
the  champion  of  existing  usages,  which  he 
chose  to  call  classical  traditions.  A  person  of 
some  education  and  an  experienced  writer, 
Schladebach  cannot  be  accused  of  having  treated 
Wagner  unfairly,  as  journalism  goes.  At  first 
he  was  inclined  to  be  rather  patronising;    in 

t  LettiT  to  apohr.  Aprfl  21 .  1846. 

■  Ittecurlousto  compare  wfibtbesejUBt  and  geDeroQBWWds 
the  foDowlog  extracts  trom  a  letter  of  Sdiumaim'B  written 
some  years  later  (1863)  and  quoted  by  Herr  Kastner  {Ridutrd 
Waoner  Katalog),  '  WagnerX  U I  am  to  put  It  coDdaely.  not 
a  good  murician  (kein  guter  Mualker):  he  ts  wanting  In  the 
propo:  senae  tor  form  and  for  beauty  of  sound.  .  .  .  Apart 
from  the  performance  the  mudc  la  poor  (gertng).  quite  amar 
ieurlah.  empty,  and  repdllng  (g^uauoa  und  wldoirlrtig)  eta' 


course  of  time  he  took  care  to  minimise  what- 
ever might  tell  in  Wagner's  favour  and  to 
accentuate  everything  that  looked  like  a 
departure  from  the  beaten  tracks.  Unfor- 
tunately he  was  the  principal  Dresden  corre- 
spondent of  the  musical  and  literary  journals 
of  Leipzig,  Berlin,  etc.  Thus  the  effect  of 
his  reports  was  more  detrimental  to  Wagner's 
prospects  than  perhaps  he  intended  it  to  be. 
Managers  of  theatres  and  German  musicians 
generally  took  their  cue  from  the  journals,  and 
in  the  end  Wagner  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
eccentric  and  unruly  personage  difficult  to  deal 
with.  The  libretti  and  scores  he  submitted 
were  hardly  glanced  at ;  in  sundry  cases  indeed 
the  parcels  were  returned  unopened  1 

Except  the  performance  of  Gluck's '  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis,'*  arranged  by  Wagner,  and  of  Beet- 
hoven's Choral  Symphony,  which  was  repeated 
at  the  Pensionsooncert,  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  musical  doings  of  1847. 
Wagner  led  a  more  retired  life  than  heretofore, 
and  worked  steadily  at '  Lohengrin.'  Gn  August 
28,  the  introduction  was  written,  and  the  in- 
strumentation of  the  entire  work  completed 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  He  knew 
that  he  had  made  a  considerable  step  in 
advance  since  'Tannhauser,'  but  he  was  also 
conscious  of  having  moved  still  farther  away 
from  the  standards  of  contemporary  taste.  It 
is  enough  to  state  that,  whilst  he  was  writing 
'Lohengrin,'  the  repiertory  at  Dresden  consisted 
in  a  large  measure  of  Donizetti.  A  letter 
written  early  in  1847  exhibits  an  almost 
apologetic  tone:  'I  am  inclined  rather  to 
doubt  my  powers  ihan  to  overrate  them,  and  I 
must  look  upon  my  present  undertakings  as 
experiments  towards  determining  whether  or 
not  the  opera  ia  poaeibU.*  The  management  at 
Dresden  did  not  care  for  such  experiments,  and 
indefinitely  put  off  the  production  of  'Lohen- 
grin'; so  that  the  finale  to  the  first  act,  which 
was  performed  on  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
Capelle,  Sept.  22,  1848,  was  all  he  heard  of 
the  work. 

At  Berlin  'Tannhauser'  had  been  refused  as 
'too  epic,'  whatever  that  may  mean.  After 
six  years'  delay  preparations  were  begxm  there 
for  'Rienzi,'  and  the  King  of  Prussia's  birthday, 
Oct.  5,  1847,  was  fixed  for  the  first  perform- 
ance. When  Wagner  arrived  to  superin- 
tend rehearsals  he  was  received  in  a  singularly 
lukewarm  manner;  personal  attacks  and  in- 
juriotis  insinuations  appeared  in  the  local 
journals,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
'Rienzi'  was  foredoomed.  The  management 
discovered  that  political  catchwords,  'liberty,' 
'fraternity,'  and  the  like,  could  be  culled  from 
the  libretto;  another  opera  was  chosen  for  the 
royal  f^te,  and  Rienzi  postponed  till  Oct.  2&, 
when  the  court  did  not  attend,  and  'General- 

3  For  detaOfl  oonoonlng  Wagner's  reading  of  the  overture. 
^         .      .  ;ement*iM^theeotlrB<V8ra, 


and  for  a  deecrtptlon  of  his ' 
see  Got.  ScfirifL,  v.  143  (P.  W.  IlL 
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Musikdirector  Meyerbeer  thought  fit  to  leave 
town.'  A  large  miscellaneous  audience  ap- 
plauded vigorously,  but  the  success  proved 
ephemeral  and  Wagner's  hopes  of  bettering  his 
pecuniary  position  were  disappointed. 

In  1848  the  universal  distress  and  political 
discontent  told  upon  musical  matters  at  Dresden 
as  it  did  elsewhere.  The  repertory  showed 
signs  of  rapid  deterioration.  Flotow's '  Martha ' 
attracted  the  public.  With  the  exception  of 
three  subscription  concerts  given  by  the  or- 
chestra, at  the  first  of  which,  in  January, 
Wagner  conducted  Bach's  8-part  motet  'Singet 
dem  Herm  ein  neues  Lied,'  nothing  of  interest 
was  performed.  Towards  the  end  of  March, 
when  the  instrumentation  of  'Lohengrin'  was 
finished,  hb  restless  mind  had  already  begxm  to 
brood  upon  new  subjects.  Sketches  for  'Jesus 
von  Nazareth '  *  —  a  tentative  effort  in  the  direc- 
tion of '  Parsifal ' —  were  laid  aside,  as  he  failed  to 
find  a  satisfactory  mode  of  treating  the  subject. 
For  the  last  time  the  conflicting  claims  of 
History  and  of  Legend  presented  themselves  — 
Frederick  Barbarossa  on  the  one  side,  and 
Si^ried  on  the  other.  The  former  subject 
would  have  been  particularly  opportune  at  a 
time  when  the  name  of  the  great  emperor  was 
in  everybody's  mouth ;  but  Wagner's  historical 
studies  regarding  Barbarossa  had  no  other 
result  than  a  curious  essay  treating  of  that 
vague  borderland  which  separates  historical  fact 
from  mythical  tradition,  entitled  Die  Wibe- 
lungerif  Wdtgeachichie  aua  der  Sage.  Jt  was 
written  in  1848,  and  printed  m  1850.*  To 
students  for  whom  the  growth  of  a  great  man's 
mind  is  almost  as  interesting  as  the  ultimate 
result,  this  essay  presents  many  points  of  inn 
terest;  to  others  it  cannot  be  attractive,  except 
as  evidence  of  Wagner's  peculiar  earnestness  of 
purpose  and  his  delight  in  hard  work. 

He  decided  to  dramatise  the  mjrths  of  the 
Nibelungen,  and  made  his  first  grip  at  the 
subject  in  a  prose  version  (1848)  'Der  Nib&- 
lungen-Mythus  als  Entwurf  ku  einem  Drama.' ' 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  'Siegfrieds 
Tod,'  *  in  three  acts  and  a  prologue  (autumn, 
1848),  written  in  alliterative  verse,  and  subse- 
quently incorporated  with  many  additions  and 
emendations  in  'Gotterdammerung.'  Sundry 
germs  of  the  music,  too,  were  conceived  at  thk 
early  period. 

Wagner  entertained  hopes  that  the  general 

desire  for  political  reform  might  lead  to  a  better 

state  of  things  in  musical  and  theatrical  matters. 

Accordingly  he  wrote  out  an  elaborate  plan  for 

the  organisation  of  a  'national  theatre.'     His 

objects  were:  —  thorough  reform  of  the  theatre 

at  Dresden;   amalgamation  of  the  existing  art 

institutions  of  Saxony,  with  headquarters  at 

Dresden ;  increase  of  efficiency  and  reduction  of 

expenditure.   Supported  throughout  by  detailed 

I  publlflhed  In  1887.  and  tmnabtted  In  P.  W.  vlU.  283.  ] 
•Q3'StMfL.1L    (t.  W.YU.25TS 

>  ma,  a.  <$.  w.  vil  m)      4  hia.   cp.  w.  viu.  d 


statements  of  facts  and  figures,  his  proposals 
appear  eminently  practical,  and  might  have 
been  carried  out  entire  or  in  part  with  obvious 
advantage.  The  new  liberal  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Herr  Oberlander,  sympathised  with 
Wagner,  but  had  little  hope  of  surmounting 
the  initiatory  difficulty,  viz.  to  detach  the 
finances  of  the  theatre  from  those  of  the  court, 
and  get  an  annual  grant  of  public  money  in 
place  of  the  subsidies  from  the  king's  privy 
purse.  Derisory  pencil  notes  on  the  margin  of 
the  manuscript  showed  that  it  had  been  read 
by  certain  people  at  court,  but  no  action  waa 
taken  by  the  Ministry;  and  the  political  <aita- 
slrophe  of  May  1849  ere  long  put  an  end  to  all 
projects  of  reform,  social  or  artistic' 

Wagner  wasless  concerned  with  politicspropcr 
than  is  generally  supposed.*  The  speech  —  one 
of  two  —  which  he  delivered  in  the  '  Vaterlands- 
verein,'  a  political  club,  June  14,  1848,  and 
which  was  then  reported  in  f  uU  in  the  Dresden 
Arueiger,  has  been  unearthed  and  reprinted  by 
Herr  Tappert  (R.  W.  pp.  33-42).'  Its  tone  is 
moderate  enough;  and  it  had  no  further  con- 
sequences than  a  reprimand  from  the  police 
authorities,  who  thought  it  undesirable  that  a 
'koniglicher  Kapellmeister'  should  speak  in 
such  a  place.  In  May  1849,  when  the  court  of 
Saxony  fled,  and  Prussian  troops  were  de- 
spatched to  coerce  the  rioters  at  Dresden,  Wagner 
was  much  excited;  but  the  tale  of  his  having 
carried  a  red  flag,  and  fought  on  the  barricades,  is 
not  corroborated  by  the  'acts  of  accusation' 
preserved  in  the  Saxon  police  records.  Alarming 
rumours,  however,  reached  him  that  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest  was  being  prepared,  and  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  get  out  of  the  way  and  await  the 
turn  of  events.  He  went  quietly  to  Weimar, 
where  Liszt  was  busy  with  'Tannhauser.'  On 
the  19th  May,  in  course  of  a  rehearsal,  news  came 
from  Dresden  that  orders  for  Wagner's  arrest  as 
a  'politically-dangerous  individual'  had  been 
issued.  There  was  no  time  to  lose;  Liszt  pro- 
cured a  passport,  and  escorted  Wagner  as  far  as 
Eisenach  on  the  way  to  Paris.' 

Exile  (184&-61,  aet.  36-48).  'It  is  impossible 
to  describe  my  delight,  after  I  had  got  over  the 
immediate  painful  impressions,  when  I  felt  free 
at  last  —  free  from  the  world  of  torturing  and 
ever-unsatisfied  wishes,  free  from  the  annoy- 
ing surroundings  that  had  called  forth  such 
wishes.' 

The  hopes  which  Liszt  indulged,  that  Wagner 
might  now  be  able  to  gain  a  footing  in  Paris, 


s  Extncta  'SlUllcfae  SteOung  der  MiMlk  sum  Staat.'  'Zahl 
der  TtaeatervorateUungen/  'Die  kathollBCbe  Klrchenminllc/ 
were  oommunlcated  by  Theod.  Ulilis  to  tbe  Note  ZeOsdtrifi 
fur  Musik.  vol.  zxxlv..  and  the  entire  document  li  slmi  m 
Oa.  SOaifien,  vol.  11..  P.  W.  vil.  319. 

t&eemOtfs  Wagner Sketeha.  1849:  A  Vindteattan,  London, 
1892:  the  same  wntei:'B  Life,  Iv.  230.  for  a  detiifled  aoeoont  tit 
Wagner'saMociatlon  with  the  Dresden  riots:  also  the  Wagner- 
Llsxt  OormipondeQoe.  Letter  20  (EngL  traad.  1.  31).] 

7  (Translated  tn  P.  W.  Iv.  13<L  together  with  a  letter  written 
tour  days  later  tor  Von  LQttlohau.  the  director  of  the  Oouri 
Theatre.  See  also  Praeger's  Wagner  a§  I  Knew  Him,  p.  156.) 

•  {Some  paitlculan  of  Wagner's  flight  are  given  In  Klets's 
Remiaisoencei,  d.  172J 
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proved  futile.  Wagner's  desire  to  publish  a 
series  of  articles  in  a  French  periodical  'on  the 
prospects  of  art  under  the  revolution'  met  with 
no  response.  Paris,  said  the  editor  of  the  Jowr- 
nal  dea  DtbcUB,  would  laugh  at  any  attempt  to 
discuss  the  notions  of  a  Qerman  musician  about 
the  relation  of  art  to  politics.  Music  altogether 
was  at  a  low  ebb  in  France,  and  no  one  cared 
to  risk  the  production  of  a  tragic  opera. 

In  June  1849  Wagner  went  to  Zurich, 
where  several  of  his  Dresden  friends  had  found 
refuge,  and  where  his  wife  joined  him.  In  Oct. 
1849  be  became  a  citizen  of  Zurich.  The  first 
years  of  his  residence  there  are  marked  by  a  long 
spell  of  literary  work:  Die  KuruU  und  die  Re- 
voltttion,  1849;  Das  Kungtwerk  der  Zukun/t, 
Kunst  und  Klimay  Das  JttderUhum  in  der 
Musik,  1850;  Ud)er  die  Ooeihe  Stifiung,  Bin 
Theater  in  Zurich,  Erinnerungen  an  Spontini, 
1851;  Ueber  die  AuffUhrung  des  TannhAuserf 
Bemerkungen  zur  AuffUJvrung  der  Oper  Der 
fiiegende  HoUdndeTf  Oper  und  Drama,  1852. 
'My  mental  state,'  writes  Wagner,  looking  back 
upon  these  books  and  essays,  'resembled  a 
struggle.^  I  tried  to  express,  theoretically,  that 
which  under  the  incongruity  of  my  artistic  aims 
as  contrasted  with  the  tendencies  of  public  art, 
especially  of  the  opera,  I  could  not  properly 
put  forward  by  means  of  direct  artistic  pro- 
duction.' —  An  account  of  the  main  contents  of 
these  writings  belongs  to  Part  II.  of  this  article, 
and  it  will  suffice  here  to  touch  upon  a  few 
minor  points  which  are  of  biographical  interest. 

Too  many  side  issues  have  been  raised  with 
r^^ard  to  '  Das  Judenthum  in  der  Musik,'  an 
article  which  first  appeared  in  the  Neue  ZeiU 
sehri/t  under  the  pseudonym  K.  Freigedank. 
It  is  a  far  less  intemperate  and  injudicious  pro- 
duction than  might  be  supposed  from  the  auee^ 
de  acandale  it  met  with  when  Wagner  signed 
and  republished  it  with  additions  nineteen  years 
later.  In  spite  of  his  belief  to  the  contrary,  it 
did  not  at  first  attract  much  attention;  the 
Zeitsehri/t,  then  edited  by  Franz  Brendel,  had 
only  a  few  hundred  subscribers,  and  no  other 
German  journal,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
reproduced  it.  The  only  immediate  effect  was 
a  vindictive  feeling  in  musical  circles  against 
Brendel.  Meven  masters  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatoriimi,  where  Brendel  was  engaged  as 
lecturer  on  the  History  of  Music,  signed  a 
letter  '  requesting  him  either  to  give  up  his  post 
or  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  writer.  Brendel 
refused  to  accept  either  alternative.  Wagner's 
authorship,  however,  was  suspected,  and  the 
attitude  of  many  professional  journalists  towards 
him  grew  bitterly  hostile.  When  he  issued  the 
augmented  edition  in  1869  dozens  of  articles  and 
pamphlets  appeared  in  reply ;  yet  none  of  these 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  artistic  questions 
he   had   raised.     The  actual    contents   of  the 

*  The  Mtale  of  (He  Piaure,^.d2.  .^     ^.  . 

t  Written  by  Julius  Rleu.  aod  printed  In  MaeOide^  LOen, 
B.  217  (tnari.lL  214). 
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article  were  ignored;  but  Wagner  was  persist- 
ently reproached  with  having  attempted  a  dis- 
graceful defamation  of  rival  composers  'because 
of  their  Hebrew  origin ' !  It  remains  significant 
that  amongst  his  staunchest  and  most  intelli- 
gent friends  there  were  then,  and  there  are  still, 
many  of  Jewish  descent,  who  may  have  wished 
he  had  let  thesubject  alone,  but  who  nevertheless 
see  no  reason  to  disagree  with  him  in  the  main. 
The  noise  in  the  newspapers  had  an  odd  result : 
other  writings  of  his,  hitherto  a  drug  on  the 
market,  suddenly  b^an  to  sell,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  the  fierce  attack  upon  Meyer- 
beer in  Oper  und  Drama,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  Wagner's  strictures  concern  Meyer- 
beer the  musician,  not  Meyerbeer  the  man.  The 
following  extracts  from  a  private  letter  of  1847 
comprise  everything  Wagner  thought  fit  to  state 
publicly  later  on. 

t  am  on  a  pleasant  footing  with  Meyerbeer,  and 
have  every  reason  to  value  him  as  a  kind  and  amiable 
man.    But  if  I  attempt  to  express  all  that  is  repellent 


in  the  incoherency  and  empty  striving  after  outward 
effect  in  the  operatic  music  oil'      ' 
conception  'Meyerbeer.' 


effect  in  the  operatic  musio  ox  the  day,  I  arrive  at  the 


Wnoever  mistakes  his  way  in  the  direction  of 
trivUdlty  has  to  do  penance  towards  his  better  self, 
but  whoever  oonsdously  seeks  triviality  is  lost. 

Did  Wagner  really  act  as  an  ungrateful  and 
ill-conditioned  person  towards  Meyerbeer  ?  The 
two  men  never  were  friends  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  The  time  they  actually  spent  together 
can  hardly  amount  to  a  hundred  hours.  In 
1839-42  at  Boulogne  and  Paris,  Meyerbeer,  the 
senior  by  twenty-two  years,  was  the  patron,  and 
Wagner  the  client ;  and  for  the  next  decade  this 
state  of  things  apparently  continued.  Meyer- 
beer had  spoken  well  of  Wagner,  and  in  return 
it  was  expected  that  Wagner  should  make 
himself  useful  as  a  partisan.  But  this  Wagner 
would  not  and  could  not  do ;  the  broadest  hints 
pniduced  no  effect  upon  him.  When  Wagner 
sought  Meyerbeer's  acquaintance  the  latter  was 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  literary  adherents, 
willing  champions  in  the  press,  with  whom  his 
agent  and  his  publisher  could  manoeuvre  as  they 
pleased.  But  the  support  of  real  musicians  was 
wanting.  Masters  like  Spohr  and  Marschner, 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  pronounced  Mey- 
erbeer's music  an  ingeniously  contrived  sham, 
and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  they  at> 
tributed  a  good  deal  of  the  success  of  'Robert,' 
etc.,  to  Meyerbeer's  business  talents  and  to  the 
exertions  of  his  literary  'bureau.'*  Thus  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  promising  young  musician 
was  a  matter  of  some  moment,  and  Wagner  was 
regarded  as  the  right  sort  of  man  to  enlist. 
What  did  Meyerbeer  do  by  way  of  patronage? 
He  wrote  a  letter  introducing  Wagner  to  M. 
Pillet,  fully  aware  that  there  was  not  a  ghost 
of  a  chance  for  an  unknown  Grerman  at  the 
Op^ra.  To  foist  Wagner,  with  his  'Liebes- 
verbot,'  upon  Antenor  Joly  and  the  Th6&tre  de 

s  Oonoeming  tbe  'buresu'  see  H.  LaubeTs  Srbmerungen. 
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la  Rensuasanoe,  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Parisians, 
little  better  than  a  practical  joke;  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  year  that  rotten  concern  had  failed 
and  risen  again:  'mon  th4&tre  est  mort,  vive 
mon  thd&tre, '  was  M.  Joly's  motto.  Meyerbeer 
introduced  Wa^er  to  his  publisher  Schlesinger. 
And  this  is  all  that  came  to  pass  at  Paris  — 
unless  the  fact  be  taken  into  account  that 
Scribe  imitated  an  important  scene  from '  Rienzi  * 
in  'Le  Proph^te' *  without  acknowledgment. 
At  Dresden  a  letter  from  Meyerbeer  to  Herr  v. 
Liittichau,  dated  March  18,  1841,'  turned  the 
scales  in  favour  of '  Rienzi,'  and  both '  Rienzi '  and 
the  'Hollander'  were  accepted  (but  not  per- 
formed) on  his  recommendation  at  Berlin.  After 
the  surprising  success  of  'Rienzi/  open  hostility 
was  shown  by  certain  sections  of  the  press.  As 
time  went  on,  Wagner  traced  some  queer  attacks 
to  their  source,  and  came  upon  members  of 
Meyerbeer's  'bureau'  I  No  one  who  is  aware  of 
the  large  and  complicated  interests  at  stake  with 
regard  to  the  success  or  failure  of  a  grand  opera 
will  be  surprised  at  the  existence  of  press 
Bcandals,  and  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say 
at  present  whether  or  not  Meyerbeer  was  per- 
sonally concerned.  Wagner  certainly  thought 
he  was,  but  chose  to  remain  silent.  It  was  not 
until  1850-52  that  Meyerbeer's  people  came  to 
know  in  their  turn  whom  they  were  dealing 
with.  By  this  time,  when  'Le  Prophdte'  was 
pitted  in  Germany  against  'Lohengrin,'  the 
words  'friendship'  or  'personal  obligation'  can- 
not have  conveyed  the  usual  meaning  to  Wag- 
ner's mind;  yet  there  is  little  that  savours  of 
revenge  or  recrimination  in  Oper  und  Drama  and 
Daa  Judenthum.  Serious  questions  of  art  are 
treated,  and  Meyerbeer's  works  are  quoted  as 
glaring  examples  of  operatic  good  and  evil. 

Besides  the  vast  mass  of  theoretical  and  criti- 
cal writing,  Wagner  got  through  much  other 
work  during  the  first  two  years  at  Zurich.  He 
completed  the  prose  version  of  a  drama  in  three 
acts,  'Wieland  der  Schmiedt  (meant  to  be 
carried  out  in  French  verse  with  a  view  to 
performance  in  Paris),  conducted  orchestral 
concerts,  superintended  the  performances  at 
the  Stadt-theater  (where  his  young  disciples, 
Carl  Ritter  and  H.  von  Bijlow,  acted  as  con- 
ductors),' lectured  on  the  musipai  drama  (read- 
ing the  poem  of  '  Siegfrieds  Tod '  by  way  of  illus- 
tration), and  kept  up  a  lively  correspondence 
with  German  friends. 

The  first  performance  of  'Lohengrin'  took 
place  under  Liszt  at  Weimar,  August  28,  1850. 
The  date  chosen  was  that  of  Goethe's  birth  and  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  statue  to  Herder;  Liszt 
had  invited  musical  and  literary  friends  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  work,  performed  (for 
once)  without  cuts,  made  a  powerful  impression. 
From  that  memorable  night  dates  the  success  of 

>  See  'Oper  und  Drama.'  I..  In  Oet.  Sdaiftm,  111.  373.  etc. 

•  Printed  In  Tappert.  p.  20.  tnmalatod  In  EDVbL^  L  31fi. 
«  (See  BuLOW,  vol.  I.  p.  41&1 


the  Wagner  movement  in  Germany.*  The  recep- 
tion of  'Lohengrin'  by  the  musical  piofessioo, 
the  press,  and  the  general  public,  resembled  that 
of  'Tannhauser'  described  above.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  give  details  here.  The  foUowing 
words  of  Wagner's  are  strictly  applicable,  not 
only  to  '  Lohengrin,'  but  to  the  first  i>erfonn- 
ances  of  every  subsequent  work  of  his  :  '  Mu- 
sicians had  no  objection  to  my  dabbling  in 
poetry,  poets  admitted  my  musical  attainments; 
I  have  frequently  been  able  to  rouse  the  public; 
professional  critics  have  alwajrs  disparaged  me.' 
'Lohengrin'  was  given  at  Wiesbaden,  1853; 
at  Leipzig,  Schwerin,  Frankfurt,  Darmstadt^ 
Breslau,  Stettin,  1854;  at  CJologne,  Haznbuxig, 
Riga,  Prague,  1855;  Munich,  Vienna,  1858; 
Berlin,  Dresden,  1859.  The  full  score,  and 
the  Clavierauszug  (by  Th.  Uhlig)  were  sold  for 
a  few  hundred  thalers  to  Breitkopf  &  Hartel, 
and  published  in  1852. 

Wagner  fitly  closed  the  literary  work  of  this 
period  with  tiie  publication  of  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Neue  Zeitachrift,  'Ueber  musicaJ- 
ische  Kritik,'  and  of '  Eine  Mittheilimg  an  melne 
Freunde '  (1852)  .*  Written  simultaneously  with 
Oper  und  Dramas  the  latter  production  foims 
the  preface  to  three  operatic  poems  ('  Hollander,' 
'Tannhauser/  and  'Lohengrin');  it  is  a  fasci- 
nating piece  of  psychological  autobjography, 
indispensable  for  a  right  knowledge  of  his 
character. 

His  magnum  opus, '  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,' 
now  occupied  him  entirely. 

When  I  tried  to  dramatise  the  most  important 
moment  of  the  mythos  of  the  Nibdimsen  in  *Sieg^ 
frieda  Tod,'  I  found  it  neo^aary  to  indicate  a  vast 
number  of  antecedent  facta  so  aa  to  put  the  main  ind- 
denta  in  the  proper  light.  But  I  could  only  fiorrotr 
theae  aubordlnate  mattera  —  whereaa  I  felt  it  impera- 
tive that  they  ahould  be  embodied  in  the  action. 
Thua  I  came  to  write  '  Siegfried.'  But  here  again  ih» 
aame  difficulty  troubled  me.  Finally  I  wrote  *  Die 
WalkOre '  and  '  Daa  Rheingold,'  and  thua  contrived  to 
incorporate  all  that  waa  needful  to  make  the  action 
tell  its  own  tale.^ 

The  poem  was  privately  printed  early  in  1853. 
'During  a  sleepless  night  at  an  inn  at  Spezia 
the  music  to  "Das  Rheingold"  occurred  to  me; 
straightway  I  turned  homeward  and  set  to 
work.' '  He  advanced  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
In  May  1854  the  score  of  'Das  Rlieingold'  was 
finished.  In  Jime  he  began  'Die  Walkure,' 
and  completed  the  composition,  all  but  the 
instrumentation,  during  the  winter  1854-55. 
The  full  score  was  finished  in  1856.  The  first 
sketches  of  the  music  to  'Siegfried'  belong  to 
the  autumn  of  1854.  In  the  spring  of  1857 
the  full  score  of  Act  I.  of  'Siegfried,'  and  of  the 
larger  part  of  Act  II.  was  finished. 

Up  to  this  point  there  have  been  but  few  in- 
terruptions to  the  work,  viz,  rehearsals  and  per- 
formances of  'Tannhauser'  at  Zurich,  February 

4  On  Liszt's  relations  to  Wagner,  see  Liszt.  voL  B.  pl  743. 
s  P.  W.  1. 267. 

6  The  aame  thing  Is  said  more  explicitly  In  Rbi»MiiOtHhm§ 
onnuine  Fnunde. 

7  Letter  to  Antgo  Bolto.  Nov.  7. 187L 
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1855;  an  attack  of  er3r8]pdas,*  Blay  1856;  a 
prolonged  visit  from  Liszt'  (at  St.  Gailen, 
Nov.  3,  1856,  Wagner  conducted  the  'Eroica,' 
and  Lis2t  his  'Podmessymphoniques,'  'Orph^/ 
and  '  Les  Preludes  ^ ;  and  the  eight  concerts  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London,  March 
to  Jime  1855. 

In  January  1855,  Mr.  Anderson,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society, 
arrived  at  Zurich  to  invite  Wagner  to  conduct 
the  coming  season's  concerts.  The  Society, 
it  appeared,  was  at  its  wits'  end  for  a  conductor 
of  reputation  —  Spohr  could  not  come,  Berlioz 
was  reengaged  by  the  New  Philharmonic,  and 
it  had  occurred  to  the  directors  that  Wagner 
night  possibly  be  the  man  they  were  in  want 
of.  Mr.  Davison,  of  the  Times  and  the 
Mtuieal  World,  and  Mr.  Chorley,  of  the 
Athenceumj  thought  otherwise.  Wagner  arrived 
in  London  towards  the  end  of  February.  The 
dates  of  the  concerts  he  conducted  are: 
March  12  and  26,  April  16  and  30,  May  14 
and  28,  June  11  and  25,  1855.  [Vol.  v.  of 
Ellis's  Life  is  practically  given  up  entirely  to  a 
detailed  account  of  the  London  visit.  In 
Richard  Wagner  to  Minna  Wagner  (the  letters 
written  to  his  wife  from  London  are  Nos.  76  to 
102),  are  many  interesting  details.  Hueffer's 
Half  a  Century  of  Music  in  England,  1889, 
chap,  ii.,  may  be  consulted.  See  also  Musical 
Times,  1877,  p.  162,  and  Studies  in  Music, 
p.  168.] 

A  magnificent  orchestra  as  far  as  the  principal 
members  go.  Superb  tone  —  the  leaders  had  the  fin- 
est instruments  1  ever  heard  —  a  strong  esprit  de 
corps  —  but  no  distinct  style.  The  fact  is  the  Phil- 
harmonic people  —  orchestra  and  audience  —  con- 
sumed more  music  than  they  could  possibly  digest. 
As  a  rule  an  hour's  music  takes  several  hours'  re- 
hearsal —  how  can  any  conductor  with  a  few  morn- 
ixm  hours  at  his  disposal  be  supposed  to  do  justice  to 
monster  programmes  such  as  the  Directors  put  before 
meT  two  symphonies,  two  overtures,  a  concerto,  and 
two  or  three  vocal  pieces  at  each  concert  I  The  Direct- 
ors continuously  referred  me  to  what  they  chose  to 
call  the  Mendelssohn  traditions.  But  I  suspect  Men- 
delssohn had  simply  acquiesced  in  the  traditional 
ways  of  the  Society.  One  morning  when  we  began  to 
rehearse  the  'Leonora'  overture  I  was  surprised; 
everything  appeared  dull,  slovenly,  inaccurate,  as 
though  the  players  were  weary  and  had  not  slept  for  a 
week.  Was  this  to  be  tolerated  from  the  famous  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  7  I  stopped  and  addressed  them 
in  French  saying  I  knew  what  they  could  do  and  I 
expected  them  to  do  it.  Some  understood  and  trans- 
lated —  they  were  taken  aback,  but  they  knew  I  was 
right  and  took  it  good-humouredly.  We  began  again 
and  the  rehearsal  passed  off  well.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  artists  really  got  to 
like  me  before  I  left  London. 

Among  the  pieces  he  conducted  were  Beet- 
hoven's 3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
Symphonies ;  Overture  'Leonora,'  No.  3,  the  2nd 
PF.  Concerto  m  Bt^  and  the  Violin  Concerto; 
Mozart's  Symphonies  in  laP,  and  C,  and  Overture 

I  (As  to  WagDfT's  health,  and  the  fll-effectB  of  eve-stnJn, 
■ee  EttiS's  U/e.vl.  41  ff..  also  p.  423.  note.  At  pp.  53-4  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  vbit  to  Messrs.  Cntchett  In  1877.  when  Wagner  was 
found  to  be  suffering  from  astlKmatlsm.) 

>  In  a  private  letter  to  Dr.  Gllleof  Jena  referring  to  a  subse- 


ouent  vMt  (Lucerae,  1857).  Liszt  writes :  'I  am  with  Wagner 
an  day  long  -r-  his  NIbeiungen  music  Is  a  glorious  new  worid 

Some  day  the  coolest  per- 


.  .  day  long  -—  his  NIbeiungen  music  Is  a  glorious  new  worid 
which  T  have  long  wished  to  know.   Some  day  the  coolest  per- 
sons will  grow  enthuslasUc  about  It'   And  again  (1875.  tetter 
to  Herr  Gohbl  of  Pesth):    '"The  Ring  ofoie  Nlbdus 
rises  above  and  dominates  our  entire  art-epoch,  as  Mont  1 
dominates  the  sorroundlng  mountains.' 


'Zauberfl5te';  Weber's  Overtures  'Oberon,' 
'Freischutz,'  'Euryanthe,'  *  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,' 
and  'Preciosa':  Mendelssohn's  Italian  and 
Scotch  Symphonies,  the  Overtures  'Isles  of  Fin- 
gal/  and  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  and  the 
Violin  Concerto;  Spohr's  Symphony  in  C  minor. 
Potter's  inG  minor;*  the  Overture  to  *Tann- 
hauser'  (twice),  and  a  selection  from  'Lohen- 
grin' (Introduction,  Bridal  procession.  Wedding 
music,  and  Epithalamium).  He  occupied  rooms 
at  31  Milton  Street,  Dorset  Square,  and  at  22 
Portland  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  at  which  latter 
address  a  large  portion  of  the  instrumentation 
of  '  Die  Walkiire'  was  completed.  Karl  Klind- 
worth,^  who  had  settled  in  London  the  previous 
year,  and  with  whom  Wagner  became  intimate, 
now  began  his  pianoforte  scores  of  the  'Nibel- 
imgen.'  • 

Whilst  at  work  upon  'Die  Walkure  (1854) 
the  stories  of  'Tristan  imd  Isolde'  and  of  'Par- 
sifal' had  already  taken  possession  of  Wagner's 
mind,  and  the  plan  for  'Tristan'  was  sketched. 
In  the  summer  of  1857  he  resolved  to  put  aside 
'Die  NIbeiungen'  and  to  proceed  with  'Tristan/ 
Various  causes  contributed  to  this  resolution.* 
He  was  tired  'of  heaping  one  silent  score  upon 
the  other,'  tired  of  the  monotony  of  the  task  too 
—  if  he  lived  to  finish  it,  how  should  his  colossal 
work  ever  be  performed?  He  longed  to  hear 
something  of  his  own ;  he  had,  moreover,  pecu- 
niary needs,  which  made  it  desirable  that  he 
should  again  write  something  that  stood  a  chance 
of  performance.  Finally,  a  curious  incident  con- 
cluded the  matter.  A  sov-disant  agent  of  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil  called :  would  Wagner  com- 
pose an  opera  for  an  Italian  troupe  at  Rio 
Janeiro?  would  he  state  his  own  terms,  and 
promise  to  conduct  the  work  himself?  Much 
astonished,  Wagner  hesitated  to  give  a  decisive 
answer;  but  he  forthwith  began  the  poem  to 
'Tristan'!  7 

Wagner  looked  upon  'Tristan'  as  an  accessory 
to  the  'Nibelungen,'  inasmuch  as  it  presents 
certain  aspects  of  the  mythical  matter  for  which 
in  the  main  work  there  was  no  room.  He  was 
proud  of  the  poem,  proud  of  the  music : 

I  readily  submit  this  work  to  the  severest  test 
based  on  my  theoretical  principles.  Not  that  I  con- 
structed it  after  a  system  —  for  I  entirely  forgot  aM 
theory  —  but  because  I  here  moved  with  entire  free- 
dom, independent  of  theoretical  misgivings,  so  that 
even  whilst  I  was  writing  I  became  conscious  how  far 
I  had  gone  beyond  my  system.'  There  can  be  no 
greater  pleasure  than  an  artist's  perfect  abandon- 
ment whilst  composing  —  I  have  admitted  no  repeti- 
tion of  words  in  the  music  of  'Tristan'  —  the  entire 
extent  of  the  music  is  as  it  were  prescribed  in  the 
tissue  of  the  verse  —  that  is  to  say.  the  melody  (t.s. 
the  vocal  melody)  is  already  contained  in  the  poem, 
of  which  again  the  symphonic  music  forms  the  sub* 
stratum.* 

3  Chaa.  Lucas  conducted  his  own  symphony  at  the  fourth 
concert. 

4  (See  KUNDWORTH.  vol.  II.  p.  687.! 

5  [See  Musteal  Times.  1898.  p.  613.1  __  „, 

A  (As  to  the  chief  cause,  the  personal  Influence  of  FrauWesen- 
donck.  see  Rithard  Wagner  to  MathUde  Waendonck,  London. 
1905:   also  Ellis's  Life,  v\.  315  ete.l  .       ...   «^ 

7  The  offer  from  Rio  appears  to  have  been  genuine ;  the  Bm- 

K[T>rof  Brazil  subsequently  became  a patronof  the  theatre  at 
yrmith  and  witnessed  a  performance  of  'The  lUog'  there. 
(  The  Music  of  the  thOure^i^  36, 37.  (P.  W.  lU.  3260 
•  Ibid.    (JP.yf.  111.  331.) 
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The  poem  was  finished  early  in  1857 ;  In  the 
winter  of  the  same  year  the  full  score  of  the 
first  act  was  forwarded  to  Breitlcopf  &  Hartel 
to  be  engraved.  The  second  act  was  written  at 
Venice,  where  Wagner,  with  the  pennlssion  of 
the  Austrian  authorities,  had  taken  up  his  re- 
sidence, and  is  dated  Venice,  March  2,  1859; 
the  third,  Lyons,  Augiist  1859.  In  connection 
with  'Tristan,'  attention  must  be  called  to  the 
strong  and  lasting  impresdon  made  upon 
Wagner's  mind  by  the  philosophical  writings 
of  Schopenhauer.  *  Tristan '  represents  the  emo- 
tional kernel  of  Schopenhauer's  view  of  life  as 
reflected  in  the  mind  of  a  poet  and  a  musician. 
Even  in  'Die  Meistersinger'  (Hans  Sachs's  mono- 
logue, Act  III.)  thereare  traces  of  Schopenhauer, 
and  the  spirit  of  his  Buddhistic  quietism  per- 
vades 'Parsifal.'  The  publication  of  Schopen- 
hauer's Parerga  und  Paralipomena  in  1851  took 
the  intellectual  public  of  Germany  by  surprise, 
and  roused  a  spirit  of  indignation  against  the  offi- 
cial representatives  of  'Philosophy'  at  the  Uni- 
versities and  their  journals,  who  had  secreted 
Schopenhauer's  Die  Wdi  aU  WilU  und  VarBtd- 
lung  (1818  and  1844).  The  little  colony  of 
refugees  at  Zurich  was  among  the  first  to  hail 
Schopenhauer's  genius  as  a  moralist.  Wagner 
accepted  his  metaphysical  doctrine,  and  in  1854 
forwarded  to  Schopenhauer  at  Frankfurt  a  copy 
of  'Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen'  as  a  token  of 
'thanks  and  veneration.'  Wagner  adhered  to 
Schopenhauer's  teaching  to  the  end,  and  has 
even  further  developed  some  of  its  most 
characteristic  and  perhaps  questionable  phases.' 
It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  Wagner  had 
more  trouble  in  connection  with  the  performance 
of  'Tristan'  than  with  any  other  of  his  works. 
At  first  the  difficulty  was  to  get  permission  to 
return  to  Germany;  even  the  solicitations  of 
the  Grand  Dukes  of  Weimar  and  of  Baden  in 
his  favour  had  no  effect  upon  the  court  at 
Dresden.  Projects  for  producing  'Tristan'  at 
Strasburg  and  Carlsruhe  came  to  nothing. 

Paris.  In  September  1859  (aet.  46)  Wagner 
again  went  to  Paris,  with  a  faint  hope  of  pro- 
ducing his  new  work  there  with  the  help  of 
German  artists,  or  perhaps  getting  'Tannhauser' 
or  'Lohengrin'  performed  in  French.  M.  Car- 
valho,  director  of  the  Th^Atre-Lyrique,  seemed 
inclined  to  risk  'Tannhauser.'  'II  avait  t6- 
moign6  k  Wagner  le  d^ir  de  oonnattre  sa  parti- 
tion.' Un  Boir,  en  arrivant  chez  lui  Rue  Matig- 
non  j 'en tends  un  vacarme  inusit^.  Wagner  6tait 
,au  piano;  il  se  d^battait  avec  le  formidable 
finale  du  second  acte;  il  chantait,  il  criait,  il 
se  ddmenait,  il  jouait  des  mains,  des  poignets, 
du  ooude.  M.  Carvalho  restait  impassible, 
attendant  avec  une  patience  digne  de  I'antique 
que  le  sabbat  fCit  fini.  La  partition  achev^, 
M.  Carvalho  balbutia  quelques  paroles  de  poli- 
tesse,  touma  les  talons  et  disparut . '    Determined 


t  See  BttOuwen^wrtkxAaAy  the  aopplemcnt  to 
traoalatlQD  [by  ET  Dannreuther.  1^0];  also  R 
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to  bring  some  of  his  music  forward,  Wagner 
made  arrangements  for  three  orchestral  and 
choral  concerts  at  the  Th^tre  Imp^al  Italien/ 
Jan.  25,  Feb.  1  and  8,  1860.  The  piYigramme, 
consisting  of  the  overture  to  'Der  Hollander/ 
four  pieces  from  'Tannhauser,'  the  prelude  to 
'Tristan,'  and  three  numbers  from  'Lohengrin,' 
was  thrice  repeated.  'De  nombreuaes  repeti- 
tions furent  faites  k  la  salle  Herz,  k  la  salle  Bee- 
thoven, oik  H.  de  Biilow  conduisait  les  chceurs.' 
'Un  parti  trds-ardent,  trds-actif,  s'^tait  fonn^ 
autourde Wagner;  lesennemisnes'endonnaient 
pas  davantage,  et  il  etait  Evident  que  la  bataille 
serait  acham^e.'  The  performances  conducted 
by  Wagner  made  a  great  sensation  —  '  Wagner 
avait  r^uasi  k  passionner  Paris,  k  dechafner  la 
prcsBo'  —  but  the  expenses  had  been  inordinate, 
and  there  was  a  deficit  of  something  like  £400, 
which  he  had  to  meet  with  part  of  the  honors^ 
rium  paid  by  Messrs.  Schott  for  the  copyright  of 
'Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.'  Two  similar  pro- 
grammes were  conducted  by  him  at  the  Brussels 
Gpera-House  hi  March  1860,  also,  it  would  seem, 
with  unsatisfactory  results. 

Unexpected  events,  however,  sprang  from  the 
exertions  at  Paris.  'Sur  les  instances  pre»- 
santes  de  Bfme.  de  Mettemich,  I'empereur  avait 
ordonne  la  mise  k  1' etude  de  "Tannhauser"  k 
1 'opera.'  A  substantial  success  seemed  at  last 
within  Wagner's  reach.  Preparations  on  a  vast 
scale  were  begim.  Edmond  Roche  and  Ch. 
Nuitter  translated  the  text;  the  management 
met  every  wish  of  Wagner's ;  simiptuous  scenery 
and  stage  properties  were  prepared;  Wagner 
was  invited  to  choose  his  own  singers,  and  to 
have  as  many  rehearsals  as  he  might  think  fit. 
He  chose  Niemann  for  Tannhauser,  Mile.  Saxe 
for  Elisabeth,  Mile.  Tedesco  for  Venus,  MUe. 
Reboux  for  the  shepherd,  Cazaux  for  the 
Landgraf,.  and  Morelli  for  Wolfram.  The 
number  of  rehearsals,  according  to  the  official 
record,  was  164:  73  at  the  pianoforte,  46 
choral,  27  with  the  vocalists  on  the  stage  but 
without  orchestra,  4  for  scenic  changes,  and  14 
full,  with  orchestra.*  The  total  costs  appear 
to  have  amounted  to  something  like  £80(X). 
Wagner  entirely  rewrote  the  opening  scene  in 
the  Venusberg,  and  made  a  number  of  minor 
changes.  On  the  advice  of  M.  Villot  (curateur 
des  musees  imperiaux),  he  also  published  Quatre 
poimet  (Topiras  traduUs  en  prose  frangaite,  pri- 
c4di9  d*une  lettre  nor  la  tnunque,  giving  a 
resume  of  his  aims  and  opinions.'  After  numer- 
ous interruptions,  misunderstandings,  and  quar- 
rels, including  a  complete  rupture  with  the 
conductor  Dietsch  —  the  quondam  choru»-mas- 
ter  and  composer  of '  Le  Vaisseau  fantdme,'  who 
proved  incompetent,  and  whom  Wagner  could 

s  This  was  theold  Salle  Ventadour.at  which,  m  the  ThfAtra 
de  la  RenaiaBanee. '  Daa  LlebesvertMt*  was  to  have  been  Riven 
twenty  years  prevloutriy.  It  la  now  a  Bureau  d'esoomptflL 

[See  VSNTADOUR.]  _ 

4  'Lea  164  r6p«titlonaet  less  representations  du"TinnhAii- 
aer"  &  Parl^'  par  Cb.  Nuitter.  (See  Bayreuther  FrntbUUter.  tar 

5  See Danmreuther'B EngUsii translatlnn ;  Jlie MmUo/Ou 
Futun, 
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not  get  rid  of  —  the  performances  began  March 

13,  1861.     'Une  cabale  tr^active,  tr^s-puis- 

eante,    trds-d^terminde,    s'^tait    organis6e    de 

bonne  heure.    Un  certain  nombre  d'abonn^  de 

Top^ra  qui  savaient  que  la  pi^e  n'avaU  pas  de 

ballet/  etc.    The  scandal  need  not  be  repeated 

here.    After   the    third    performance    Wagner 

"Withdrew  his  work. 

The  leas  said  the  better  as  to  the  complicated 
causes  of  the  disaster.  But  it  was  a  blow  to  me: 
everybody  concerned  had  been  paid  per  month;  my 
share  was  to  consist  in  the  usual  honorarium  after 
eac  h  performance,  and  this  was  now  cut  short.'  So  I 
left  raris  with  a  load  of  debt,  not  knowing  where  to 
turn.  Apart  from  such  things,  however,  my  reooUeo- 
tions  of  this  distracting  year  are  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant. 

On  Wednesday  evenings  the  little  house '  he 
inhabited  with  his  wife  in  the  rue  Newton, 
near  the  Aro-de-Triomphe,  welcomed  many 
remarkable  Parisians,  —  'c'est  ainsi,'  reports 
Gasperini,  'que  j'ai  vue  M.  Villot  (to  whom 
Wagner  dedicated  his  Mueic  of  (he  Futttre), 
£mile  Ollivier,  Mme.  OUivier  (Liszt's  daughter), 
Jules  Ferry,  L^n  Leroy ;  et  Berlioz,  et  Champ- 
fleury,  et  Lorbac,  et  Baudelaire,  etc.* ' 

Princess  Mettemich's  enthumaam  had  a 
further  result;  whilst  at  work  upon  the  ad- 
ditions to  'Tannhauser,'  permission  arrived  for 
Wagner  'to  reenter  German  states  other  than 
Saxony.'  It  was  not  till  March  1862  (i.e. 
after  thirteen  years)  that  the  ban  was  com- 
pletely raised,  and  he  got  leave,  in  truly 
paternal  phrase,  'to  return  to  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  without  fear  of  punishment.' 

Return  to  Germany,  1861  (aet.  48).  The 
disaster  in  Paris  produced  a  strong  reaction. 
Wagner  was  received  with  enthusiasm  wherever 
he  appeared.  Yet  the  three  years  to  come 
until  1864,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  to 
Munich,  must  be  counted  among  the  most 
distressing  of  his  entire  career.  His  hopes  and 
prospects  lay  in  a  successful  performance  of 
'Tristan,'  and  all  his  efforts  to  bring  about  such 
a  perionnance  failed.  At  Vienna,  after  fifty- 
seven  rehearsals,  'Tristan'  was  definitely 
shelved,  owing  to  the  incompetence,  physical  or 
otherwise,  of  the  tenor  Ander;  at  Carlsruhe, 
Prague,  and  Weimar  the  n^otiations  did  not 
even  lead  to  rehearsals.  He  found  it  impossible 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  had  to  seek  a 
precarious  subsistence  by  giving  concerts.  A 
few  words  will  explain  this  strange  state  of 
things  at  a  time  when  his  worics  were  so 
unmistakably  popular.  The  customary  hon- 
orarium on  the  first  periormance  of  an  opera 
in  Germany  varied  from  10  to  50  or  60  louis  d'or 

I  Tlie  curtomary  remuneration  for  each  perfomianoe  of  a  new 
opera  at  Parla  was  600  tnuicnL  so  that  1500  francs  would  have 
been  Wagnci'B  share  for  the  three  evenings;  but  It  had  been 
arranged  that  for  the  tint  twenty  performaocefl  hair  of  the  re- 


muneration was  to  be  paid  to  the  tranMatofB  of  the  libretto: 
thus  750  francs  was  the  sum  Wagner  received  for  something 
like  a  year's  work. 

a  Now  demolished. 

a  Cb.  Baudelaire's  article  In  the  Revue  Btcrovienne,  aug- 
mented and  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet.  April.  1861,  Richard 
Wngnerel  Tannhduser,  Isamaatorpiece.  [One  very  Interest- 
In^  episode  of  this  soloum  In  Parts  Is'  "  '"  ■  ~  "" 
Choi 

ikRouintiPiA  ^  _    _  _ 

1007  (Ix.  71).  are  two  letters  written  by  Wagner  In  Paris  a 
tew  days  after  the  flasoo.] 


(£8  to  £48)  according  to  the  rank  and  size  of 
the  theatre.  On  every  subsequent  repetition 
the  author's  share  consisted  either  of  some 
little  sum  agreed  upon  or  of  a  small  percentage 
on  the  receipts  —  generally  five  per  cent, 
occasionally  seven  —  never  more  than  ten  per 
cent.  As  most  German  towns  possess  a  theatre, 
a  successful  opera  on  its  first  round  may  produce 
a  considerable  amount;  but  afterwards  the 
yield  is  small.  It  is  impossible  to  run  the 
same  piece  night  after  night  at  a  court  or  town 
theatre,  the  prices  of  admission  are  always  low, 
and  the  system  of  subscription  per  season  or 
per  i^nniiTn  tends  to  reduce  the  number  of 
periormances  allowed  to  any  single  work. 

My  operas  were  to  be  heard  risht  and  left;  but  I 
could  not  live  on  the  proceeds.  At  Dresden  *Tann- 
h&user'  and  the  'Hollander'  had  ^rown  into  favour; 
yet  I  was  tbid  tliat  I  had  no  claim  with  regard  to 
them,  since  they  were  produced  during  my  Capell- 
meistership,  and  a  Hoieapellmaster  in  Saxony  is 
bound  to  furnish  an  opera  once  a  year  I  When  the 
Dresden  people  wanted  'Tristan'  I  refused  to  let 
them  have  it  unless  they  agreed  to  pay  for  'Tann- 
hauser.'  Accordingly  they  thought  they  could  dis- 
pense with  'Tristan.'  Afterwards,  when  the  public 
insisted  upon  'Die  Meistersinger,'  I  got  the  better  of 
them. 

On  May  15,  1861,  Wagner  heard  'Lohengrin' 
for  the  first  time  at  Vienna.  Liszt  and  a 
large  circle  of  musicians  welcomed  him  at  the 
Tonkiinstler  Versammlung  at  Weimar  in  Au- 
gust.* His  long-cherished  plan  of  writing  a 
comic  opera  was  now  taken  up.  He  elaborated 
the  sketch  for '  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg,' 
which  dates  from  1845,  and  was  intended  to  be 
a  comic  pendant  to  the  contest  of  Minnesingers 
in '  Tannhauser.'  The  poem  was  finished  during 
a  temporary  stay  at  Paris  in  the  winter  of 
1861-62.  Messrs.  Schott  of  Mayence  secured 
the  copyright,  and  the  poem  was  printed  in 
1862  for  private  circulation.'  Wagner  settled 
opposite  Mainz  at  Biebrich-am-Rhein  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  music*  On  the  1st  November 
of  the  same  year  (1862)  he  appeared  at  a 
concert  given  by  Wendelin  Weissheimer  in  the 
Gewandhaus  at  Leipzig,  to  conduct  the  overture 
to  'Die  Meistersinger.'  The  writer,  who  was 
present,  distinctly  remembers  the  half-empty 
room,  the  almost  complete  absence  of  profes- 
sional musicians,  the  wondeHul  periormance, 
and  the  enthusiastic  demand  for  a  repetition, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  orchestra  took 
part  as  much  as  the  audience. 

That  curious  concert  at  Leipzig  was  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  such  absurd  undertakings  to  which  my 
straitened  means  led  me.  At  other  towns  the  public 
at  least  appeared  en  maeeet  and  I  could  record  an  ar^ 
tistic  success;  but  it  was  not  till  I  went  to  Russia 
that  the  pecuniary  results  were  worth  mentioning. 

Dates  of  such  concerts,  at  which  he  conducted 
Beethoven  Symphonies,  fragments  of  the  'Nibe- 
lungen'  and  'Die  Meistersinger,'  etc.,  are  Dec. 

4  iSee  Welsriielmer.  BrlOrrOne  mU  RU^ari  Waimer,  ete, 
(Stuttgart  and  Lelpzle,  1898).  p.  72.| 

s  The  final  version  differs  considerably  from  this.  (Messrs. 
Schott  have  published  a  facsimile  of  Wagner's  autogra]>h  of 
the  poero.i 

A  ISce  weisBihelmer,  BriebnUse  mU  Richard  Wagner,  etc.,  p. 
04  tL,  and  as  to  the  Leipslg  Concert  p.  194.] 
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26,  1863,  and  finrt  weeks  in  Jan.  1863,  Vienna; 
Feb.  8,  Prague;  Feb.  19,  Man:h  6,'  S,  St.  Petocs- 
burg;  March,  Momow;  July  23,  28,  Pesth; 
Nov.  14,  19,  C&rlaruhe,  and  a  tew  days  later 
Ldweaberg;  Dec.  7,  Bmlau.  Towards  the 
end  of  Dec.  18G3,  at  a  concert  of  Carl  Tousig'a, 
be  utontehed  the  VienneM  public  with  the 
true  traditional  reading  of  the  overture  to  *  Der 
Freiaehiiti.'  • 

In  his  Gftieth  year  (whilst  living  at  PeDcing, 
near  Vienna,  at  work  upon  'Die  Mrfstendnger') 
Wagner  published  the  poem  to  '  Der  Ring  dca 
Nibelungen,'  'as  a  litararr  product.'  'I  can 
hardly  expect  to  find  leisure  to  complete  the 
muaic,  and  I  have  dismissed  all  hope  that  I 
ntay  live  to  see  it  perfonned.'  His  private 
afTalrs  went  from  bad  to  worse.     In  the  sprinR 


B  up  his  p 


a  country 


of   1 

brolcen;  he  determined 
career,  and  accepted  an  1 
home  in  Switzerland. 

Munich  and  Lttcerne,  1864-72  <aet.  Sl- 
68).  The  poem  of  '  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,' 
V^Lth  Itii  preface,  must  have  got  into  the  hands 
of  the  young  King  Ludwig  11.  of  Bavaria. 
The  King  was  acquainted  with  Beethoven's 
Symphoniefl,  and  in  his  ^xteenth  year  had 
heard  'Lohengrin.'  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
rdgn  waa  to  despatch  a  private  secretary  to 
find  Wagner,  with  the  message,  'Come  here 
and  fini^  your  work.'  Wagner  had  already 
left  Vienna  in  despair  —  had  passed  through 
Munich  on  liis  way  to  Zurich  —  and  for  same 
reason  had  turned  about  to  Stuttgart.  The 
secretary  tracked  and  there  found  him.'  In 
May  the  Augdmrgtr  AUgvmeint  Zeitung 
brought  the  news  that  King  Ludwig  had 
allowed  to  the  composer  Richard  Wagner  a 
'  SustentationBgehalt  von  1200  Gulden  aus  der 
Kabinetacasae'  (a  stipend  of  about  £100,  from 
the  privy  puiae).  Here  was  relief  at  last. 
Wagner's  hopes  revived,  his  enthurfaam  re- 
turned and  redoubled. 

Uy  oreditora  were  quieted.  I  could  so  on  vith  my 

Cabals  without  end  were  speodily  formed 
against  Wagner  —  some  indeed  of  a  singularly 
disgraceful  character;  andhefounditimpoasible 
to  reside  at  Munich,  although  the  King's  favour 
and  protection  remained  unaltered.*  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  'Nibelungen  Ring' 
would  not  have  been  completed,  and  that  the 
idea  of  Bayreuth  would  not  have  come  to  any 
practical  result  (the  exertions  of  the  Wagner 
Societies  notwithstanding)  if  it  had  not  been 
I  lA  [uMnineprormTiaie  ntUilsancnt.  wlUi  ninlculus 
'^Sn  Vit/crOia  Dtrmm<f.V.  It.IsB).  nmJcUuciuipp.  Ill 

4  B«e  GtUKUlpp,  II. 
BttncTdlbuT  msBK 


for  the  steady  support  of  the  myal  good  wfsbts 
and  the  royai  purse.  It  must  suffice  beie  to 
indicate  the  dates  and  events  which  are  biv- 
giaphically  interesting. 

Wagner  was  naturalised  as  a  Bavarian  subject 
in  1804.  He  settled  in  Munich,  and  composnl 
the  'Huldigungamarach'  for  a  military  band;' 
at  the  King's  request  he  wrote  an  essay,  'Ueber 
Staat  und  Religion,'  ■  and  the  report  concerning 
a  'German  music  school  to  be  established  at 
Munich'  (March  31,  1SC5).  la  the  autunm 
of  1864  h«  was  fonnally  commis^oned  to 
complete  the  'Nibelungen';  and,  further  to 
ease  his  pecuniary  affairs,  the  stipend  wu 
increased,'  aod  a  little  house  in  the  outsUns 
of  Munich,  'bevor  den  Propylaen,'  was  t>bc«d 
at  his  disposal.'  Dec.  4,  1SG4,  the  '  Tloliauder' 
was  given  for  the  fi^st  time  at  Munich;  Dec. 
II,  Jan.  1,  and  Feb.  1,  1805,  Wagner  con- 
ducted concerts  there.  In  January  1865  his 
friend  Semper  the  archil«ct  was  consulted  by 
the  King  about  a  theatre  to  be  erected  for  tiM 
'Nibelungen.'  •  With  a  view  to  the  perform, 
ance  of  'Tristan,'  von  BQlow  nas  called  to 
Munich,  and  under  his  direction,  Wagner 
supervising,  the  work  was  performed,  eiacHj 
U  Wagner  wrote  it,  on  June  10,  1865,  and 
repeated  June  13  and  19  and  July  1  —  Tristan, 
Ludwig  Bchnorr  v.  Carolsfeld;  "■  Isolde,  Frau 
Schnorr.  In  July  1365  the  okl  Conservatorium 
was  cloaed  by  the  King's  orders,  and  a  com- 
mission began  to  deliberate  as  to  the  means  of 
carrying  out  Wagner's  proposals  for  a  new 
'music  school.'  But  nothing  tangible  come  of 
this;  owing,  it  would  seem,  to  iU-wiU  on  the 
part  of  Frani  Lachner  and  other  Munich  mu- 

ciency  of  the  available  funds."     In  December 

1865  Wagner  left  Munich  and  settled,  after  a 
short  stay  at  Vevey  and  Geneva,  at  Tricbechcn, 
near  Lucerne,  where  he  remained  with  little 
change  untjt  he  removed  to  Bayreuth  in  April 
1872,  At  Triebsehen,  the  '  Meistcreinger'  wai 
completed  (fuU  score  finished  Oct.  20,  1807), 
twenty-two  years  after  the  first  sketches  I  (ne 
ante').     Hans  Rlchter"  arrived   there  in  Oct. 

1866  to  copy  the  score,  and  the  shceta  were  at 
once  sent  off  to  Mainz  to  be  engraved. 

The'Heiaterainger'  was  performed  at  Munich, 
under  von  Bijlow  (H.  Riclitcr  chorus-master), 
Wagner  personally  supervising  everything,  on 
June  21,  1868  —  Eva,  Frl.  Mallinger;    MJ^da- 
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lens,  Frau  Diete;  Hans  Sachs,  Bets;  Walther, 
Nachbauer;  David,  Schlosser;  Beckmeaser, 
Holzel  —  a  perfect  performance;  the  best 
that  has  hitherto  been  given  of  any  work  of 
the  master's,  'Parsifal'  at  Bayreuth  not  ex- 
cepted. 

Before  Wagner  had  quite  done  with  the 
'Meistersinger'  he  published  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  SUddeuUche  Preaae  (one  of  the  chief 
editors  of  which  was  hb  former  Dresden  col- 
league Musik-direktor  Aug.  Roeckel)  entitled 
' '  Deutsche  Kunst  und  Deutsche  Politik.'  (P.  W. 
iv.  35.) 

During  the  quiet  residence  at  Triebschen, 
the  unfinished  portion  of  'The  Ring'  progressed 
steadily.  Early  in  1869  the  instrumentation 
of  the  third  Act  of  'Siegfried'  was  completed, 
and  the  composition  of  the  'Vorspiel'  and  first 
Actof'Qottenlammerung' finished,  June  1870. 

August  25,  1870,  is  the  date  of  Wagner's 
marriage  to  Ck»sima  von  Biilow  nie  Liszt;  his 
first  wife,  Minna  Wagner,  having  died  Jan.  25, 
1866;  after  close  upon  twenty-five  years  of 
married  life  she  had  retired  to  Dresden  in 
1861.  [See  anle,  p.  3926;  also  the  Musical 
Times,  1901,  p.  90.] 

18G9  he  published  'Ueber  das  Dirigiren'  >  in 
the  Nette  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,  Beethoven^ 
appeared  in  Sept.  1870,  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  The  King's  plan  to  build  a 
special  theatre  for  the  'Nibelungen  Ring'  at 
Munich  being  abandoned,*  Wagner  fixed  upon 
Bayreuth. 

Batreuth  (1872-1883).  The  municipality 
of  this  little  Franoonian  town  did  its  best  to 
further  Wagner's  objects;  he  left  Triebschen 
and  settled  there  in  April,  and  on  his  sixtieth 
birthday.  May  22, 1872,  he  was  able  to  celebrate 
the  foundation  of  his  theatre  with  a  magnificent 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony 
and  his  own '  Kaiseimarsch.'  A  large  portion  of 
the  funds  was  got  together  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. The  sum  originally  estimated,  300,000 
thalers  (£45,000),  was  to  be  raised  in  accordance 
with  Cari  Tausig's  plan  upon  1000  'Patronats- 
scheine,'  i.«.  1000  certificates  of  patronage,  each 
entitling  the  holder  to  a  seat  at  the  three  com- 
plete performances  contemplated.  A  consider- 
able number  of  these  were  taken  up  before 
Tausig's  death ;  then  Emil  Heckel  of  Mannheim 
suggested  'Wagner  Societies,'  and  started  one 
himself.*  It  appeared  at  once  that  all  over 
Germany  there  were  numbers  of  people  who 
were  ready  to  contribute  their  share  of  work 
ftnH  money,  but  to  whom  individually  the  300 
thalers  asked  for  by  Tausig  would  have  been 
impossible.  Societies  sprang  up  on  all  sides 
—  not  only  in  Grerman  towns,  but  in  the  most 
unexpected  quarters  —  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw, 

«  P.W.  Iv.  289. 

3 1'Rhetagold'and'WalkOTe'wereperformedattheMuiUcli 
Bof-tbester  In  1860  and  1870  respectively.  1^  „^_ 
4  ISee  WacDer'B  Letters  fo /f«dM;  toOA  a  Brf^Aisfory  0/ IA0 

Bai/mUh  PeittoaL    London,  1809.] 


New  York,  Amsterdam,  Bnisseb,  Paris,  Stock- 
holm, Cairo,  Milan,  London,'  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  efforts  of  the  societies, 
Wagner  conducted  concerts  at  Mannheim, 
Vienna,  Hamburg,  Schwerin,  Berlin,  Cologne, 
etc.  In  Nov.  1874  the  instrumentation  of 
'Gotterdammerung'  was  completed;  and  pre- 
liminary rehearsals  with  the  vocalists  had 
already  produced  satisfactory  results.  The 
ensemble  rehearsab,  with  full  orchestra,  in  the 
summer  of  1875  under  Hans  Hichter  (Wagner 
always  present)  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  performance  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
master's  intentions.  The  scenery  and  stage- 
machinery  promised  well,  and  the  effects  of 
sonority  in  the  auditorium  proved  excellent.* 

It  had  at  first  been  a  matter  of  some  doubt 
whether  the  invisible  orchestra  would  answer 
for  the  more  subtle  effects  of  orchestration; 
but  it  turned  out  eventually  that  all  details 
were  perfectly  audible;  and,  moreover,  that 
certain  shortcomings  of  our  customary  orches- 
tra arrangements  had  been  removed.  Flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  were  beard  more 
distinctly,  and  the  explosive  blare  which  ordi- 
narily seems  inseparable  from  a  sudden  forte 
of  trumpets  and  trombones,  was  less  apparent. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  record  the  disposition  of 
the  Nibelungen  orchestra:  —  conductor  (quite 
invisible  from  the  auditorium)  facing  the 
orchestra  and  the  stage;  to  left  of  him,  1st 
violins;  to  right,  2nd  violins;  violas  near 
violins;  violoncellos  and  basses  flanking  to  left 
and  right;  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestra,  some- 
what nearer  the  stage,  the  wood-winds ;  behind 
these  again,  partially  under  the  stage,  the  brass 
and  percussion  instruments.  Total,  exclusive 
of  conductor,  114.^ 

A  notion  of  the  auditorium  may  be  gained  by 
fancying  a  wedge,  the  thin  end  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  touch  the  front  of  the  stage,  the  thick 
end  the  back  of  the  auditorium;  the  seats 
arranged  in  a  slight  curve,  each  row  farther  from 
the  stage  raised  a  little  above  the  one  in  front 
of  it,  and  the  several  seats  so  placed  that  every 
person  seated  can  look  at  the  stage  between  the 
heads  of  two  persons  before  him;  all  seats 
directly  facing  the  stage;  no  side  boxes  or  side 
galleries,  no  prompter's  box.  Total  number  of 
seats  1500;  a  little  over  1200  for  the  patrons, 
the  rest,  about  300,  for  distribution  gratis  to 
young  musicians,  etc. 

In  November  and  December  1875  Wagner 
superintended  rehearsals  of  'Tannhauser'  and 
'Lohengrin'  at  Vienna,  which  were  performed, 
without  cuts,  on  Nov.  22  and  Dec.  15.  'Tris- 
tan,' also  under  his  supervision,  was  given  at 
Berlin  on  March  20,  1876. 


s  The  London  Wagner  SodetyB  Ordiottal  Ooncertg  fcon- 
ductedby E. Dannreutherltpok ptooeFcb.  19,^7  *Jay O.Nov. 
l4.Dec.  12. 1873 :  and  Jan. ».  Fpb.  13,  MJUich  13.  Mav JJ.  1|74. 

6  JAB  to  the  Bayreuth  rehearaatoln  i876-S,  «ee  Frtck^s  Bay- 
reuth  vor  30  Jahrm  (Drraden.  1006).  and  Klfti's  «|fc*«ml 
Warner  In  der  Jahrm  1842-0  und  187^5  CDrmlf  n.  1005).) 

niAterestlngplana  may  beaeeDln  Adoiphe  JulUen'a)FaD3U'*l 
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At  last,  twenty-eight  years  after  its  first  con- 
ception—  on  August  13, 14,  16,  17,  again  from 
20  to  23,  and  from  27  to  30, 1876 —' Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen'  was  performed  entire  at  Bayreuth. 
Wotan,  Betz;  Loge,  Vogel;  Alberich,  Hill; 
Mime,  Schlosser;  Fricka,  Frau  Griin;  Donner 
and  Gunther,  Gura;  Erda  and  Waltraute, 
Frau  Jaide;  Siegmund,  Niemann;  Sieglinde, 
Frl.  Schefzky;  Briinnhilde,  Frau  Matema; 
Siegfried,  Unger;  Hagen,  Siehr;  Gutrune, 
Frl.  Weckerlin;  Rheintd<^ter,  Fri.  Lili  and 
Marie  Lehmann  and  Frl.  Lammert;  Noms, 
Fr.  Johanna  Jachmann- Wagner,  Frl.  Schefzky, 
Fr.  Grim.  Leader  of  strings,  Wilhelmj;  Con- 
ductor, Hans  Richter.  From  a  musical  point 
of  view  the  performances  were  correct  through- 
out —  in  many  instances  of  surpassing  excel- 
lence; sundry  shortcomings  on  the  stage  were 
owmg  more  to  want  of  money  than  to  anjrthing 
else.  In  spite  of  the  sacrifices  readily  made  by 
each  and  all  of  the  artists  concerned,  there  was 
a  heavy  deficit,  £7500,  the  responsibility  for 
which  pressed  upon  Wagner.  He  bad  hoped  to 
be  able  to  repeat  the  performances  in  the  follow- 
ing summer;  this  proved  impossible,  and  hb 
efforts  to  discharge  the  debts  of  the  theatre 
failed  for  the  most  part.  The  largest  of  these 
efforts,  the  so-called  Wagner  Festival  at  the 
Albert  Hall  in  London,  1877,  came  near  to 
involving  him  in  further  difficulties. 

London,  May  1877.  Herr  Wilhelmj  be- 
lieved that  a  series  of  concerts  on  a  large  scale 
under  Wagner's  personal  supervision  would  pay ; 
but  the  sequel  proved  all  too  clearly  that  his 
acquaintance  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  musical 
matters  in  London  was  superficial.^  Messrs. 
Hodge  and  Essex  of  Argyll  Street  acted  as 
'entrepreneurs.'  The  Albert  Hall  was  chosen, 
and  six  prodigious  programmes  were  advertised 
for  the  7th,  9th,  12th,  14th,  16th,  and  19th 
May.  Copious  extracts,  of  his  own  making, 
from  all  his  works  were  to  represent  and  il- 
lustrate Wagner  as  poet  and  composer:  selec- 
tions from  'Rienzi,'  the  'Hollander,'  'Tann- 
hauser,'  'Lohengrin,'  'Meistersinger,'  'Tristan,' 
in  the  first  part  of  the  programmes;  and  from 
'Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen'  in  the  second  part. 
An  orchestra  of  170  (wood-winds  double)  and 
several  of  the  singers  who  had  taken  leading 
parts  at  Bayreuth  (Frau  Matema,  Frau  Griin, 
Herren  Hill,  Schlosser,  Unger),  besides  sundry- 
subordinates,  were  engaged;  Wagner  himself 
was  to  conduct  the  first  half  of  each  programme, 
and  Hans  Richter  the  second.  The  expenditure 
for  advertisements  and  salaries  to  vocalists  was 
lavish;  the  attendance,  though  always  large, 
nothing  like  what  had  been  anticipated;  the 
result  of  the  six  concerts,  a  difficulty  in  making 

>  The  writer,  wliooe  name  has  been  mentioned  In  Qlaaenapp's 
Bloffraphy  and  elsewhere  In  connection  with  Uiia '  London  epl- 
Bode.'  dctfres  to  state  that  be  had  nothing  vohntrver  to  do  with 
the  planning  of  the  'festival'  nor  with  the  buslncw  arranae- 
menta.  All  he  did  was  to  attend  to  the  completion  of  the  or- 
chestra with  re^rd  to  the  'extnt'  wind  Instruments,  and  at 
Wagner's  refiuest  to  oooduot  the  prolmlnary  rebeanals. 


both  ends  meet.    Thereupon  the  'undertakers' 
were  persuaded  to  try  again :   that  is,  to  give 
two  further  concerts  (BAay  28  and  29)  with  a 
minimum  of  expenditure  all  roimd,   reduced 
prices,  and  programmes  made  up  of  the  most 
telling  pieces.     This  saved  the  venture,  and 
enabled  Wagner  to  forward  a  little  over  £700 
to  Bayreuth.     After  his  departure,  and  without 
his  knowledge,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  up 
a  testimonial.     A  considerable  sum  was  speedily 
subscribed,  but  before  it  reached  him  'another 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  had  been  found'  —  via, 
that  the  honorarium  and  tantUmes  to  come 
from  performances  of  'The  Ring'  at  Munich 
should  be  set  aside  to  cover  the  debt  of  the 
Bayreuth  theatre  —  and  the  promoters  of  the 
testimonial    had   the    satisfaction   of    return- 
ing the  contributions  with  a  warm  letter  of 
thanks  from  Wagner  'to  his  English  friends." 
During  this  third  residence  in  London  (April  30 
to  June  4)  Wagner  resided  at  12  Orme  Square, 
Bayswater.* 

'Erinnerungen,'  he  wrote  from  Ems  on  June 
29,  'so  weit  sie  sich  nicht  auf  die  Ausiibung 
meiner  kleinen  Kunstfertigkeiten  beziehen,  herr- 
lich.'    The    expression     'klelne     Kunstfertig- 
keiten' (little  artistic  attainments)  was  a  hint 
at  his  conducting  at  the  Albert  Hall,  which 
bad  been  a  good  deal  commented  upon.     Was 
Wagner  really  a  great  conductor?    There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was;    particularly  with 
regard  to  the  works  of  Weber  and  Beethoven. 
His  perfect  sympathy  with  these  led  him  to 
find  the  true  tempi  as  it  were  by  intuition.* 
He  was  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  orchestra, 
though  he  had  never  learnt  to  play  upon  any  or- 
chestral instrument.     He  had  an  exquisite  sense 
for  beauty  of  tone,  nuances  of  tempo,  precision 
and  proportion  of  rhythm.     His  beat  was  dis- 
tinct, and  his  extraordinary  power  of  communi- 
cating his  enthusiasm  to  the  executants  never 
failed.     The  writer  was  present  at  one  of  the 
gnat  occasions  when  he  appeared  as  conductor 
—  the  rehearsals  and  performance  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  at  Bayreuth,  May  22,  1872 — and 
felt  that  for  spirit,  and  perfection  of  phrasing, 
it  was  the  finest  musical  performance  within  the 
whole  range  of  his  experience.'    But  at  the 
Albert  Hail  Wagner  did  not  do  himself  justice. 
His  strength  was  already  on  the  wane.     The 
rehearsals  fatigued  him,  and  he  was  frequently 
faint  in  the  evening.     His  memory  played  him 
tricks,  and  his  beat  was  nervous.     Still  there 
were  moments  when  his  great  gifts  appeared  as 
of  old.     Those  who  witnessed  his  conducting  of 
the  '  Kaisermarsch '  at  the  first  rehearsal  he  at- 
tended (  BAay  5)  will  never  forget  the  superb  effect. 

•  (August  22. 1877.)  'Straose  things  happen  In  the  realms 

of  music/  wrote  a  sCurpiwd  subsorlSer. 

^  iTnie  residence  of  the  lateHr.  E.  Dannreuther.  the  writer  o( 

tiieaitlele.  See  vol.  1.  p.  661.  In  the  Jlfuncol  TtiiMt.  18^  p. 

661.  J)annreuther  gives  some  of  nis  recollections  of  the  vulCi 

4  See  the  striking  testimony  of  the  veteran  violoncdllst  Dot- 
Muer^^of  Weber's  widow  as  to  'D«  Freischtlts.'  In  Uiber 

s  KrTSeraBtIng  particulars  ooncemlng^lt  see  H.  Cpraes* 

inBaj/reuth. 
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Wagner  brought  the  manuscript  of  the  poem 
of  'Parsifal'  with  him  to  London  and  read  it 
for  the  first  time  entire  to  a  circle  of  friends  at 
Orme  Square  (BAay  17).  It  was  published  in 
Dec.  1877. 

A  plan  for  a  sort  of  school  for  the  perform- 
ance of  classical  orchestral  music,  t<^ether  with 
classical  operas,  and  ultimately  of  his  own  works 
at  Bayreuth,  came  to  nothing.  Greatly  against 
his  wish  he  was  obliged  to  permit '  Der  Ring  dee 
Nibelungen'  to  take  its  chance  at  the  German 
theatres.^  The  first  nimiber  of  BayreiUher 
Bl&Uer,  a  monthly  periodical  edited  by  Herr 
von  Wolzogen  and  published  by  and  for  the 
Wagner  Verein,  appeared  in  January  1878. 
Wagner,  whilst  at  work  upon  'Parsifal/  found 
time  to  contribute  a  delightful  series  of  essays  : 
Was  ist  DeuUcht  Modem;  Publikwn  und 
PojndarU&t ;  Das  Pvblikum  in  Zeit  und  Raum^ 
1878;  WoLlen  wir  hoffenf  Ueber  das  Dichten 
und  Komponiren  ;  Ueher  das  Opem-Dichten  und 
Komponiren  im  Besonderen;  Ueber  die  An- 
wendung  der  Musik  aufdas  Drama,  1879.'  —  A 
more  elaborate  work,  a  sort  of  comment  upon 
the  ethical  and  religious  doctrine  of  'Parsifal,' 
Religion  und  Kunst,  with  its  sequel.  Was  niUzt 
diese  Erkenntnisst  Erkenne  dich  selbst,  and 
Hddenthum  und  Christenthum  (1880-81),  he 
c^d  not  live  to  finish  —  a  fragment  only  of  the 
concluding  part  was  written  in  1883.  It  is 
given  under  the  heading  Ueber  das  Weibliche 
im  Menschlichen,  in  a  posthumous  publication, 
EntwQrfe,  Oedanken,  Fragmente,  aus  nach- 
gelassene  Papieren  zusammengestelU*  (Leipzig, 
Sept.  1885),  pp.  125-129. 

Wagner  began  the  music  to  'Parsifal'  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year.  The  sketch  of  the  first  act  was 
completed  early  in  the  spring  of  1878,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  second  act  by  the  middle  of 
June  (completed  on  Oct.  11) ;  the  third  act 
was  begun  after  Christmas,  and  completed 
April  1879.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  his 
old  enemy  erysipelas  reappeared  in  a  severe 
form,  and  he  sought  relief  in  Southern  Italy. 
The  instrumentation  to '  Parsifal '  was  continued 
(the  Vorspiel  had  already  been  performed 
privately  by  the  Meiningen  orchestra  under 
Wagner,  at  Bayreuth,  Christmas,  1878),  and 
was  finished  during  the  next  winter's  sojoiun 
in  the  south,  at  Palermo,  Jan.  13, 1882. 

In  July  and  August  1882  —  sixyearsafter '  Der 
Ring  des  Nibelungen'  — sixteen  performances 
of  'Panrifal,'  everything  imder  Wagner's  super- 
vision, were  ^ven ;  the  artists  alternating  — 
Parsifal,  Winkelmann,  Gudehus,  Jager;  Kun- 
dry,  Frau  Matema,  Frl.  Brandt,  Frl.  Malten; 
Gumemanz,  Scaria,  Siehr;  Amfortas,  Reich- 
mann,  Fuchs;  KUngsor,  Hill,  Degele,  Plank. 
Conductors,  H.  Levi  and  Franz  Fischer.  [For 
the  dates  of  the  repetition  of  the  work  at  Bay- 


I  [A  fun  aocountof  the  IntroductloDOf  the '  ] 
Berlin.  London  and  other  dtlen  m«7  be  read  In 

•  CP.  W.  vl.)  iTP.  W.  vl  336.) 
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reuth,  see  voL  i.  p.  209,  also  see  Pabsifal,  vol.  iii. 
p.  628.] 

During  the  residence  at  Venice  (Palazzo 
Vendramini  on  the  Grand  C!anal)  in  the  autimin 
and  winter  of  1882-83,  the  state  of  Wagner's 
health  was  not  satisfactory,  though  no  unusual 
symptoms  appeared.  He  wrote  for  the  Bay- 
reuther  Bl&Uer;  and  was  strong  enough  to 
rehearse  and  conduct  a  private  performance  of 
his  Sjrmphony  in  C  (mentioned  above,  p.  390&) 
at  the  liceo  Marcello  on  Christmas  Eve.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  13,  1883,  the  great 
heart  suddenly  ceased  to  beat.^  On  Feb.  18  the 
body  was  laid  in  the  little  ivy-covered  vault 
he  had  built  long  ago  at  Bayreuth  in  a  retired 
spot  of  the  garden  at  the  rear  of  his  house '  Wahn- 
fried.' 

Apart  from  a  host  of  letters,  and  the  Ld}ens- 
erinnerungen,  an  autobiography  covering  fully 
two-thirds  of  his  life,  there  are  no  MS.  literary 
remains  of  importance.  Reports  of  his  having 
read  or  recited  scenes  from  the  poem  toa  Buddhis- 
tic drama '  Die  Sieger, '  or '  Die  Biisser, '  intended 
to  follow  'Parsifal,'  rest  upon  vague  hearsay. 
The  fact  is  simply  that  in  1856-^57  he  came 
across  a  story  in  Bumouf's  Introduction  it 
Vhistoire  du  Buddhieme  which  interested  him, 
and  that  he  took  note  of  the  leading  incidents 
with  a  view  to  dramatic  treatment;  but  the 
plan  was  never  matured,  and  what  little  of  it 
had  taken  shape  in  his  mind  was  incorporated 
in  '  Parsifal. '  For  a  short  sketch  of '  IHe  Sieger, ' 
dated  '  Zurich,  16  Mai,  1856,'  see  Entwnrfe, 
Gedanken,  Fragmente  (Leipzig,  1885),  pp.  97, 
98.'  Cancelled  articles,  and  unpubhshed  musi- 
cal works  of  early  date  will  be  found  enumerated 
in  the  chronological  lists,  pp.  417-420. 

Wagner  disUked  sitting  for  his  portrait,  so 
that  of  the  numerous  likenesses  current,  few  are 
at  first  hand.  Two  excellent  paintings  exist : 
one,  by  Prof.  Lenbach  (with  the  old  German 
cap),  is  now  at  Bayreuth;  the  other,  by  Sir 
Hubert  von  Herkomer  (1877),  is  at  the  German 
AthensBum,  London  (replica  at  Bayreuth).  A 
bust  (aet.  28)  by  Kietz,  of  Dresden  (a  pupil  of 
Delaroche's  whom  Wagner  met  in  Paris  in 
1840-41),  is  also  of  interest  (at  Bayreuth) ; 
the  portrait  sketch  for  it  was  reproduced  in 
the  Zeiiung  /Or  die  elegante  WeU,  1842,  where 
it  accompanied  the  Autobiograpkische  Skizze, 
(See  ante,  p.  396&.)  The  best  photographs  are 
(1)  a  large  half-length  published  in  the  revised 
edition  of  the  C]3avierauszug  of  'Tannhauser' 
(Berlin,  Fiirstner) ;  (2)  full-length  profile  (rare), 
aet.  52,  seated  at  a  table  reading,  a  dog  at  his 
feet  (Munich,  Hanfstangl) ;  (3)  carte  and  cabinet 
sizes  (aet.  64),  (Elliot  &  Fry,  London,  1877).« 

Like  Beethoven,  Wagner  was  slightly  imder 
middle  height,  well  built,  quick  in  movement, 

4  fAn  account  of  the  last  days  to  In  Perl's  Ridiard  Wagwr  fn 

?^^.  vfM.*386.)  ^  ^         .    ^_^__, 

6  (Tnlrty-four  reproductions  of  photopaphs  are  In  Runara 

Warner's  photooranMuhe  BUdttbse  mlt  vanoort  von  A.  Vohf- 

9dow  (Munich.  1908).) 
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speech,  amd  gesture.  His  carria^  was  usually 
erect,  his  aspect  commanding,  and  he  made  the 
impression  of  being  somewhat  taller  than  he 
actually  was.  After  the  political  disturbances 
of  1849,  when  he  was  'wanted'  by  the  Saxon 
police,  the  following  'Signalement'  was  issued. 
*  Wagner  is  37  to  38  years  old,  of  middle  height, 
has  brown  hair,  wears  glasses ;  open  forehead ; 
eyebrows  brown;  eyes  grey-blue;  nose  and 
mouth  well  proportioned;  chin  round.  Particu- 
lars: in  moving  and  speaking  he  is  hasty. 
Clothing:  surtout  of  dark-green  buckskin, 
trousers  of  black  cloth,  velvet  waistcoast,  silk 
neckerchief,  the  ustial  felt  hat  and  boots. '  Like 
Beethoven,  too,  he  at  once  made  the  iznpression 
of  an  original  and  powerful  individuality.  The 
fascination  of  his  talk  and  his  ways  increased 
on  acquaintance.  When  roused  to  speak  of 
something  that  interested  him  he  looked  what 
he  meant,  and  his  rich  voice  gave  a  musical  effect 
to  his  words.  His  presence  in  any  circle  apftar- 
ently  dwarfed  the  surroundings.  His  instinc- 
tive irrepressible  enei^y,  self-assertion,  and 
incessant  productivity  went  hand  in  hand  with 
simple  kindness,  sympathy,  and  extreme  sen- 
sitiveness. Children  liked  to  be  near  him. 
He  had  no  pronounced  manners,  in  the  sense 
of  anything  that  can  be  taught  or  acquired 
by  imitation.  Always  unconventional,  his  de- 
meanour showed  great  refinement.  His  habits 
in  private  life  are  best  described  as  those  of  a 
gentleman.  He  liked  domestic  comforts,  had 
an  artist's  fondness  for  rich  colour,  harmonious 
decoration,  out-of-the-way  furniture,  well-bound 
books  and  music,  etc.  The  good  things  of  this 
world  distinctly  attracted  him,  but  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  the  reports 
about  his  ways  and  tastes  current  in  Qerman 
newspapers.  The  noble  and  kindly  man  as 
his  friends  knew  him,  and  the  aggressive  critic 
and  reformer  addressing  the  public,  were  as  two 
distinct  individuals.  Towards  the  public  and 
the  world  of  actors,  singers,  musicians,  his 
habitual  attitude  was  one  of  defiance.  He 
appeared  on  the  point  of  losing  his  temper, 
showed  impatience  and  irritation,  and  seemed 
to  delight  in  tearing  men  and  things  to  pieces. 
His  violence  often  stood  in  the  way  of  his  being 
heard ;  indeed  he  has  not  yet  been  heard  prop- 
erly, either  on  questions  of  art  so  near  and 
dear  to  him,  or  on  questions  farther  off  regard- 
ing things  political,  social,  or  religious.  It 
has  been  said  with  much  truth  that  wherever 
Wagner  was  brought  to  a  stand  a  social  problem 
lies  buried;  hitherto,  however,  it  is  only  his 
vehement  protestations  that  have  attracted 
attention,  whilst  most  of  the  problems,  social 
or  religious,  remain  imsolved.  Regarding  the 
state  of  music  and  the  theatre  in  Germany, 
those  who  have  access  to  the  facts  can  account 
for  a  large  part  of  his  excitement  and  irritation. 
One  has  but  to  remember  that  from  his  eigh- 
teenth year  onwards  his  life  was  mixed  up  with  | 


that  most  equivocal  institution  the  German 
Ojiem^iheaUr.  As  a  professional  conductor,  and 
subsequently  as  the  recipient  of  tantumet  (pei^ 
centage  on  the  receipts)  —  for  a  long  time  his 
sole  source  of  income  —  he  could  not  afford  to 
break  the  connection.  Here  the  idealist,  the 
passionate  poet,  there  the  opera  and  the  operetta. 
How  could  the  most  disastrous  misunderstand- 
ings fail  to  arise?  The  composer  of  'Tristan' 
confronted  by  the  Intendant  of  some  Hof  theater, 
fresh  from  a  performance  of  Herr  v.  Flotow^ 
'Martha'  I  A  comic  picture,  but  unfortunately 
a  t3rpical  one,  implying  untold  suffering  on 
Wagner 's  part.  Moreover  he,  the  most  irritable 
of  men,  impatient  and  fretting  in  his  false  posi- 
tion, was  for  years  the  object  of  personal  attacks 
in  the  press,  the  'best  abused'  man  in  Europe, 
the  object  of  wilful  misrepresentation  and 
calimmy  —  'it  was  like  having  to  walk  against 
the  wind  with  sand  and  grit  and  foul  odours 
blowing  in  one's  face." 

All  his  Ufe  long  Wagner  was  a  great  reader. 
'Whatever  is  worth  reading  is  worth  re-reading,' 
he  said.  Thus,  though  never  a  systematio 
student,  or  even  a  good  Unguist  (which  as  r^sards 
Greek  he  greatly  regretted),'  he  nevertheless 
became  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  he  cared  for, 
and  his  range  was  a  very  wide  one.  He  retained 
whatever  touched  him  sympathetically,  and 
could  depend  upon  his  memory.  The  claanca 
he  habitually  read  in  translations.  With 
Shakespeare  (in  German  of  course)  he  was  aa 
familiar  as  with  Beethoven.  To  hear  him  read 
an  act  or  a  scene  was  a  delist  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  effect,  to  use  his  own  words  about 
Shakespeare,  was  that  of  'an  improvisation  of 
the  highest  poetical  value.'  When  in  parties- 
larly  good  spirits,  he  would  take  up  a  comic  scene 
and  render  it  with  the  exuberant  merriment  of 
a  child.  A  list  of  the  principal  books  in  the 
extensive  and  very  choice  library  at  Bayreuth 
would  give  a  fair  idea  of  his  literary  tastes,  for 
he  kept  nothing  by  him  that  was  not  in  some 
way  connected  with  his  intellectual  existence. 
The  handiest  shelves  held  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and 
Roman  classics ;  Italian  writers,  from  Dante  to 
Leopardi ;  Spanish,  English,  French  dramatists; 
philosophers  from  Plato  to  Kant  and  Schopen- 
hauer. A  remarkably  complete  collection  of 
French  and  German  mediaeval  poems  and  stories, 
Norse  Sagas,  etc.,  together  with  the  labours  of 
German  and  French  philologists  in  those  de- 
partments, occupied  a  conspicuous  position; 
history  and  fiction  old  and  new  wA«  well  repre- 
sented ;  translations  of  Scott,  Carlyle,  etc. 

In  a  Dictionary  of  Music  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  speak  of  Wagner's  power  as  a  poet  or  aa 
a  writer  on  matters  foreign  to  music.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  point  out  the  leading  features 

1  Consult  Herr  Tappert's  Bin  Waoner  Laetktm-Wt/rtfrfmdk 
dor  rfnJa/Hchkett,  etc  (Lelpxte,  1877)  tor  an  antnnMilnB  reoonl 
of  the  length  to  which  mxn  thxogn  oan  go  In  Qermsay. 

'  See  'Brief  an  Fr.  Nletoche;'  G«.  Sekri/teit,  voL  Ix.  (p.W. 
V.  292.) 
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of  his  practioe  and  theory  as  a  musical  drama- 
tist. We  may  begin  with  his  theoretical  pro- 
ductions, premising  merely  that  in  his  case,  as 
in  that  of  other  men  who  have  had  new  things 
to  say,  and  found  new  waya  of  saying  them, 
Practice  goes  before  Theory ;  artistic  instincts 
lead  the  way,  and  criticism  acts  in  support  and 
defence. 

II.  Broadly  stated,  Wagner's  aim  is  Reform 
of  the  Opera  from  the  standpoint  of  Beethoven's 
mueic.^ 

Can  the  modem  spirit  produce  a  theatre  that 
shall  stand  in  relation  to  modem  culture  as  the 
theatre  of  Athens  stood  to  the  culture  of  Greece  7 
This  is  the  central  question,  the  multifaced 
problem  he  set  himself  to  solve.  Whether  he 
touches  upon  minor  points  connected  with  it; 
■peaks  of  the  mode  of  performance  of  a  play  or 
an  opera ;  proposes  measures  of  reform  in  the 
organisation  of  existing  theatres ;  discusses  the 
growth  of  operatic  music  up  to  Mozart  and 
Weber,  or  of  instrumental  mu.*dc  up  to  Beetho- 
ven ;  treats  of  the  efforts  of  Schiller  and  Goethe 
to  discover  an  ideal  form  for  their  dramatic 
poems :  whether  he  sweeps  round  the  problem 
in  wide  circles,  comparing  modem,  social,  and 
religious  institutions  wiUi  ancient,  and  seek- 
ing free  breathing-space  for  his  artistic  ideals, 
he  arrives  at  results  tending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion —  his  final  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 
Starting  from  the  vantage  of  symphonic  music, 
he  asserts  that  we  may  hope  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  Greek  tragedy :  our  theatre  can  be  made  to 
embody  our  ideal  of  life.  From  the  Opera  at 
its  best  a  Drama  can  be  evolved  that  shall 
express  the  vast  issues  and  complex  relations 
of  modem  life  and  thought,  as  the  Greek  stage 
expressed  the  life  and  thought  of  Greece. 

The  theatre  is  the  centre  of  popular  culture. 
For  good  or  for  evil  it  exerts  the  chief  influence 

—  from  it  the  arts,  as  far  as  they  affect  the 
people,  take  their  cue.  Practically  its  power 
is  unlimited.  But  who  wields  this  power? 
for  what  ends,  and  for  whom  is  it  wielded? 
Wagner's  experience  in  Germany  and  in  Paris 
furnished  an  answer.  He  had  found  corruption 
in  every  direction.  In  front  of  the  scenes,  the 
stolid  German  Philistine,  or  the  bored  Parisian 
roui  clamouring  for  novelty,  athirst  for  excite- 
ment ;  behind  the  scenes,  confusion  and  anarchy, 
sham  enthusiasm,  labour  without  aim  or  faith 

—  the  pretence,  art;  the  true  end,  money. 
Looking  from  the  German  stage  to  the  German 
public,  from  the  public  to  the  nation,  the  case 
appeared  hopeless,  unless  some  violent  change 
should  upset  the  social  fabric.  A  hasty,  and, 
as  it  proved,  mistaken  diagnosis  of  the  political 
situation  in  Germany  in  1849  led  Wagner  to 
become  a  revolutionary  for  art 's  sake.  Leaving 
the  politics  of  the  day  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
he  endeavoured  to  set  forth  his  artistic  ideals. 

s  (See  also  Onnu,  voL  UL  p.  480.) 


In  Die  Kunet  tmd  die  Revolution  he  points  to 
the  theatre  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  searches 
for  the  causes  of  its  dechne,  and  finds  them 
identical  with  the  causes  that  led  to  the  decline 
of  the  ancient  state  itself.  An  attempt  is  then 
made  to  discover  the  principles  of  a  new  social 
organisation  that  might  bring  about  a  condition 
of  things  in  which  proper  relations  between  art 
and  public  life  mi^t  be  expected  to  revive. 

This  pamphlet  was  followed  by  an  elaborate 
treatise.  Das  Kunstwerk  der  Zvkunft  (The  Art- 
work of  the  Future),  which  occupied  him  for 
several  months.  The  first  edition  (1850)  begins 
with  a  dedicatory  letter  to  Ludwig  Feuerbach 
(since  cancelled),  in  which  the  author  returns 
enthusiastic  thanks  for  the  instruction  afforded 
by  that  philosopher's  works.^  Unfortunately 
Wagner  was  tempted  to  adopt  Feuerbach 's 
terminology,  and  to  use  it  in  a  sense  of  his  own* 
The  result  is  bewildering,  and  the  book,  though 
rich  in  matter,  warm  in  style,  and  well  worth 
reading,  is  in  every  respect,  difficult.  The  main 
argument,  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  might  be 
sketched  as  follows:  —  Poetry,  mimetics,  and 
music  were  united  in  the  drama  of  the  Greeks ; 
the  drama  disappeared  with  the  downfall  of  the 
Athenian  State ;  the  union  of  the  arts  was  dis- 
solved, each  had  an  existence  of  its  own,  and  at 
times  sank  to  the  level  of  a  mere  pastime.  At- 
tempts made  during  the  renaissance,  and  since, 
to  reunite  the  arts,  were  more  or  less  abortive, 
though  the  technique  and  the  width  of  range  of 
most  of  the  arts  increased.  In  our  day  each 
'separate  branch  of  art'  has  reached  its  limits  of 
growth,  and  cannot  overstep  them  without  in- 
curring the  risk  of  becoming  incomprehensible, 
fantastic,  absurd.  At  this  point  each  art  de- 
mands to  be  joined  to  a  sister  art  —  poetry  to 
music,  mimetics  to  both ;  each  will  be  ready  to 
forego  egotistical  pretensions  for  the  sake  of  an 
'artistic  whole,'  and  the  musical  drama  may 
become  for  future  generations  what  the  drama 
of  Greece  was  to  the  Greeks. 

Wagner's  next  work,  Oper  und  Drama  (his 
principal  critical  and  theoretical  production) 
contains  little  of  the  revolutionary  and  pseudo- 
philosophical  ferment.  It  was  originally  issued 
in  three  parts :  contuning  (1)  a  quasi-historical 
criticism  of  the  opera ;  (2)  a  survey  of  the  spoken 
drama;  (3)  an  attempt  to  unite  the  results 
obtained,  and  to  construct  the  theory  of  the 
musical  drama.  To  us  who  have  witnessed  the 
'Nibelungen'  and  'Tristan,'  the  entire  book  is 
easy  reading ;  even  the  third  and  concluding  part 
is  readily  intelligible  and  of  very  great  interest. 
A  generation  ago,  however,  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent ;  especially  with  regard  to  the  third,  and, 
in  the  author's  eyes  the  most  important  part, 
which  consists,  in  the  main,  of  abstract  state- 
ments about  the  new  departure  in  art,  the 

» Wagner  camft  acrora  a  copy  of  Pcucrbach's  l)a»  Weaen  dtr 
ReUalon  In  the  wrttn'B  Iltmtfy :  'Solch  qonftnea  Zeug  llcnt  sleh 
Idcht In JQngeren  Jahren -—bt an- und aufregend -— Jch  habe 
laag  danm  ges^irt:  jetot  (1877)  wiif  mlr'Baber  unrerdaullofa.' 
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relation  of  vene  to  music,  the  function  of  the 
orchestra,  etc.  Wagner  could  not  illustrate  and 
support  his  assertions  by  concrete  examples ;  he 
thus  laid  himself  open  to  misunderstanding,  and 
was  misunderstood  indeed  1  Part  the  Second 
abounds  in  acute  observations  on  the  elements 
of  the  dramatist's  art,  with  copious  references 
to  Shakespeare,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  It  seems 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  students  of 
literature  here  and  there,  but  on  the  whole  it 
fell  flat.  The  First  Part,  however,  caused  a 
disturbance  in  the  musical  world  such  as  had 
not  occurred  since  the  paper  war  between  the 
Gluckists  and  Piccinnists.  It  is  sufficiently 
evident  now  that  it  was  not  the  propositions 
seriously  put  forward,  nor  the  brilliant  literary 
powers  displayed,  that  attracted  attention. 
People  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  scandalised  by 
the  references  to  living  composers,  the  biting 
satire,  the  fierce  attack  on  Meyerbeer,  etc.  But 
Wagner's  name  was  henceforth  in  everybody's 
mouth. 

The  course  of  musical  history  has  already  in 
BO  large  a  measure  confirmed  and  endorsed 
Wagner's  opinions  regarding  the  opera  that  a 
short  r^sum^  will  answer  the  present  purpose. 
The  theaia  of  Oper  und  Drama  is  as  follows: 
—  In  the  opera  the  means  of  expression  (mime) 
have  been  taken  for  the  sole  aim  and  end,  — 
while  the  true  aim  (the  drama)  has  been  neg- 
lected for  the  sake  of  particular  musical  forms. 
The  dramatic  cantata  of  Italy  is  the  root  of 
the  opera.  The  scenic  arrangements  and  the 
action  formed  the  pretext  for  the  singing  of 
arias,  i.e.  people's  songs  artistically  arranged. 
The  composer's  task  consisted  in  writing  arias 
of  the  accepted  type  to  suit  his  subject  or  to 
suit  this  or  that  vocalist.  When  the  ballet 
was  added  to  the  conglomerate  of  airs,  it  was 
the  composer's  business  to  reproduce  the 
popular  dance-forms.  The  airs  were  strung 
together  by  means  of  recitatives,  mostly  con- 
ventional. The  ballet  tunes  were  simply  placed 
side  by  side.  Gluck's  reform  in  the  main 
consisted  in  his  energetic  efforts  to  place  his 
music  in  more  direct  rapport  with  the  action. 
He  modified  the  melody  in  accordance  with  the 
inflections  and  accents  of  the  language  employed. 
He  put  a  stop  to  the  exhibition  of  mere  vocal 
dexterity,  and  forced  his  singers  to  become  the 
spokesmen  of  his  dramatic  intentions.  But  as 
regards  the  form  of  his  musical  pieces  (and  this 
is  the  cardinal  point)  he  left  the  opera  as  he 
found  it.  The  entire  work  remidns  a  congeries 
of  recitatives,  arias,  choruses,  dance-times,  just 
as  before.  Gluck's  librettists  furnished  words 
for  airs,  etc.,  in  which  the  action  was  not  lost 
sight  of ;  but  it  was  considered  to  be  of  second- 
ary importance.  Gluck's  great  successors, 
M^hul,  CSienibini,  Spontini,  cultivated  the 
dramatic  musical  ensemble,  and  thus  got  rid 
of  the  incessant  monologue  which  the  arias  of 
the  elder  opera  had  necessitated.     This  was  an 


important  step  forward,  and  in  essential  matters 
the  development  of  the  opera  is  therewith  at 
an  end.  For,  although  Mozart  produced  richer 
and  more  beautiful  music  than  (>luck,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  factors  of  Mozart's  opera 
are  essentially  those  of  Gluck's.  Subsequently, 
in  the  hands  of  Weber  and  Spohr,  Rossini, 
Bellini,  Auber,  Meyerbeer,  etc.,  the  history  of 
the  opera  is  the  history  of  the  transformation  of 
'operatic  melody.' 

Subject  and  form  in  the  spoken  drama  are 
investigated  in  the  Second  Part.  With  regard 
to  subject  Wagner  traces  two  distinct  factors; 
first  the  medieval  romance  and  its  offspring  the 
modem  novel ;  secondly  the  Greek  drama,  or 
rather  the  formal  essence  thereof  as  given  by 
Aristotle  in  his  Poetics.  He  points  to  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  as  being  for  the  most  part 
dramatised  stories,  and  to  those  of  Racine  as 
constructed  on  the  lines  of  Aristotle.  In  the 
course  of  the  argument,  the  works  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe  are  examined,  and  the  conclusion  is 
arrived  at  that  historical  subjects  present  special 
difficulties  to  the  dramatist.  'The  modem  stage 
appeals  to  our  sensuous  perceptions  rather  than 
to  the  imagination.'  Thus,  Schiller  was  over- 
burdened with  the  mass  of  historical  facts  in  his 
' Wallenstein' ;  whereas  'Shakespeare,  appeal- 
ing to  the  spectator's  imagination,  would  have 
represented  the  entire  thirty  years'  war  in  the 
time  occupied  by  Schiller's  trilogy.'  An  inter- 
esting parallel  is  drawn  between  the  rhetorical 
art  of  Racine  and  Gluck's  opera.  Racine  puts 
forward  the  motives  for  action,  and  the  effects 
of  it,  without  the  action  proper.  'Gluck's 
instincts  prompted  him  to  translate  Racine's 
tirade  into  the  aria.*  In  view  of  the  diflBculties 
experienced  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  in  their 
efforts  to  fuse  historical  matter  and  poetic  form, 
Wagner  asserts  that  mjrthical  subjects  are  best 
for  an  ideal  drama,  and  that  music  is  the  ideal 
language  in  which  such  subjects  are  best  pre- 
sented. In  the  Third  Part  he  shows  that  it 
is  only  the  wonderfully  rich  development  of 
music  in  our  time,  totally  unknown  to  earlier 
centuries,  which  could  have  brought  about  the 
p  )ssibility  of  a  musical  drama  such  as  he  has 
in  view.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  Oper 
und  Drama  are  again  discussed  in  his  lecture 
'On  the  Destiny  of  the  Opera,'  where  particular 
stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  music  is  the  in- 
forming element  of  the  new  drama.  Further 
statements  regarding  the  main  heads  of  the 
argument  of  the  concluding  part  of  Oper  und 
Drama,  and  of  the  lecture  'Ueber  die  Bestim- 
mung  der  Oper, 'will  be  found  incorporated  later 
on  in  this  article,  where  details  as  to  Wagner's 
method  and  practice  as  playwright  and  musician 
are  given. 

Nineteen  years  after  his  Oper  und  Drama 
Wagner  published  Beethoven  (1870).  This 
work  contains  his  contributions  towards  the 
metaphysics  of  music,  if  indeed  such  can  be  said 
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to  exist.  It  is  based  on  Schopenhauer's  view 
of  music  ;^  which  that  philosopher  candidly 
admitted  to  be  incapable  of  proof,  though  it 
satisfied  him.  Wagner  accepts  it  and  supple- 
ments it  with  quotations  from  Schopenhauer's 
'Essay  on  Visions  and  matters  connected  there- 
with," which  contains  equally  problematic 
matter.  Apart,  howe ver^  from  metaphysics,  the 
work  is  an  'exposition  of  the  author's  thoughts 
on  the  significance  of  Beethoven's  music'  It 
should  be  read  attentively. 

One  of  the  finest  of  his  minor  publications, 
and  to  a  professional  musician  perhaps  the  most 
instructive,  is  Ueber  daa  Dirigiren,  a  treatise  on 
style;  giving  his  views  as  to  the  true  way  of 
rendering  classical  music,  with  minute  direc- 
tions how  to  do  it  and  how  not  to  do  it,  together 
with  many  examples  in  musical  type  from 
the  instrumental  works  of  Beethoven,  Weber, 
Mozart,  etc' 

Zum  Vortrag  der  9ten  SymphonCe  (P.  W. 
V.  231)  is  of  great  interest  to  students  of  instru- 
mentation. 

The  general  reader  will  be  interested  in 
Wagner's  smaller  essays  and  articles;  Zukunfta- 
muaikf  Ueber  die  Bestimmung  der  Oyer,  Udter 
das  Dichten  und  Komponiren,  Ueber  das  Openv- 
Diehien  und  Komponiren  im  Besonderen  —  and 
especially  in  his  graphic  Erinnerungerif  recol- 
lections of  contemporaries,  Spohr,  Spontini, 
Roesini,  Auber.  Three  of  the  latter  are  ex- 
cerpts from  his  Lebenserinnerungen  —  appar- 
ently improvisations,  showing  the  master-hand 
in  every  touch,  valuable  for  their  width  of  range 
and  exquisite  fidelity.  Intending  readers  had 
better  begin  with  these  and  Ueber  das  Dirigiren, 

III.  Regarding  Wagner's  weight  and  value 
as  a  musician,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  his 
technical  powers,  in  every  direction  in  which  a 
dramatic  composer  can  have  occasion  to  show 
them,  were  phenomenal.  He  does  not  make 
use  of  Bach 's  forms  nor  of  Beethoven 's ;  but  thiSv 
has  little  if  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Surely  Bach  would  salute  the  composer  of  '  Die 
Meistersinger'  as  a  contrapuntist,  and  the  poet- 
composer  of  the  'Eroica'  and  the  'Pastorale' 
would  greet  the  author  of  'Siegfried'  and  of 
'Siegfrieds  Tod.'  Wagner  is  best  compared 
vnth.  Beethoven.  Take  Schumann's  saying, 
'You  must  produce  bold,  original,  and  beautiful 
melodies,'  as  a  starting-point,  and  supplement 
it  with  '  You  must  abo  produce  bold  and  beauti- 
ful harmonies,  modulations,  contrapuntal  com- 
binations, effects  of  instrumentation.'  Let 
excerpts  be  made  under  these  heads  from  Beet- 
hoven's  nature  works,  and  a  similar  number  of 
examples  be  culled  from  'Die  Meistersinger,' 
'Tristan,'  and  the  'Nibelungen'  — could  it  be 

>  Dfe  wot  ata  WiOe  und  Vantdhmg  (1818).  voL  1. 62.  /Met 
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doubtful  that  the  aspect  of  such  lists  would 
be  that  of  a  series  of  equivalents?  and  as  for 
originality,  who  can  study  the  score  of  'Tristan' 
and  find  it  other  than  original  from  the  first  bar 
to  the  last? 

Wagner's  musical  predilections  may,  perhaps, 
be  best  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  works  that 
were  his  constant  companions,  and  by  a  record 
of  a  few  of  his  private  sasrings.  Everyday 
friends,  household  words  with  him  were  Beetho- 
ven's Quartets,  Sonatas,  and  Symphonies; 
Bach's  'Wohltemperirtes  Clavier';  Mozart's 
'  SSauberflote, ' '  BIntf (ihrung, ' '  Figaro, '  and  '  Don 
Juan' ;  Weber's  'Freischiitx'  and  'Euryanthe' ; 
and  Mozart's  Symphonies  in  Et^,  G  minor,  and 
C.  He  was  Blwsya  ready  to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  these  works,  and  inexhaustible  in 
supporting  his  assertions  with  quotations  from 
them.^ 

Give  me  Beethoven's  quartets  and  sonatas  for 
intimate  oommunion,  his  overtures  and  symphonies 
for  public  performance.  1  look  for  homogeneity  of 
materials,  and  equipoise  of  means  and  ends.  Mo- 
zart's music  and  Mozart's  orchestra  are  a  perfect 
match;  an  equidly  perfect  balance  exists  between 
Pal^rina's  <moir  and  Palestrina's  counterpoint; 
and  I  find  a  similar  correspondence  between  Chopin's 
piano  and  some  of  his  Etudes  and  Preludes.  I  do  not 
care  for  the '  Ladies  '-Chopin, '  there  is  too  much  of  the 
Parisian  salon  in  that;  out  he  has  given  us  many 
things  which  are  above  the  salon. 

Schumann's  peculiar  treatment  of  the  pianoforte 
grates  on  my  ear:  there  is  too  much  blur;  you  can- 
not produce  his  pieces  unless  it  be  mit  obUgatem  Pedal. 
What  a  relief  to  hear  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's  I  In 
early  days  I  thoufl^t  more  would  come  of  Schumann. 
His  ZeUschrt/t  was  brilliant,  and  his  pianoforte  works 
showed  great  originality.  There  was  much  ferment, 
but  also  much  real  power,  and  many  bits  are  quite 
unique  and  perfect.  I  think  highly,  too,  of  many  of 
his  songs,  though  they  are  not  as  great  as  Schubert's. 
He  took  i>ains  with  his  declamation  —  no  small  merit 
a  generation  ago.  Later  on  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him 
at  Dresden :  but  then  already  his  head  was  tired,  his 
powers  on  toe  wane.  He  consulted  me  about  the  text 
to  *Genoveva,'  which  he  was  arranging  from  Tieck's 
and  Hebbel's  plavs,  yet  he  would  not  take  my  advice 
—  he  seemed  to  fear  some  trick. 

Mendelssohn's  overture  'The  Hebrides' was  a 
prime  favourite  of  Wagner's,  and  he  often  asked 
for  it  at  the  piano.' 

Mendelssohn  was  a  landscape-painter  of  the  first 
order,  and  the '  Hebriden '  overture  is  bio  masterpiece. 
Wonderful  imagination  and  delicate  feeling  are  here 
presented  with  consummate  art.  Note  the  extraordi- 
nary beauty  of  the  passa^  where  the  oboes  rise  above 
ihe  other  instruments  with  a  plaintive  wail  like  sea- 
winds  over  the  seas.  Meeresstille  und  glQckliche 
Fahrt '  also  is  beautiful :  and  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  Scotch  Symphony.  No  one 
can  blame  a  composer  for  using  national  melodies 
when  he  treats  them  so  artistically  ac  Mendelssohn 
has  done  in  the  Scherzo  of  this  Symphony.  His  sec- 
ond themes,  his  slow  movements  generally,  where  the 
human  element  comes  in.  are  weaker.  As  regards  the 
overture  to  *  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,^  it  must 
be  taken  into  account  that  he  wrote  it  at  seventeen ; 
and  how  finished  the  form  is  already !  etc. 

Schubert  has  produced  model  songs,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  accept  his  pianoforte  sonatas  or  his 
ensemble  pieces  as  really  sohd  work,  no  more  than  we 
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need  aooept  Weber's  aonci.  hie  Pianoforte  Quartet,  or 
the  Trio  with  a  flute,  becsuee  of  hie  wonderful  operas. 
Schumann's  enthusiaem  for  Schubert's  trios  and  the 
like  was  a  mystery  to  Mendelssohn.  I  remember 
Mendelssohn  speaking  to  me  of  the  note  of  Viennese 
bonhomie  (IfiroerliaM  B^Mrigkeit)  which  runs 
throuffh  those  thinss  of  Schubert's.  Curiously 
enouip  Liszt  still  likes  to  play  Schubert.  I  cannot 
account  for  it;  that  Divertissement  k  la  Hongroise 
▼erees  on  triviality,  no  matter  how  it  is  played. 

lam  not  a  learned  musician ;  I  never  nad  occasion 
to  pursue  antiquarian  researches;  and  periods  of 
transition  did  not  interest  me  much.  I  went  straight 
from  Palestrina  to  Bach,  from  Bach  to  Gluck  and 
Mosart  —  or,  if  you  choose,  along  the  same  path 
backwards.  It  suited  me  DersonaUy  to  rest  content 
with  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  men,  the 
heroes  and  Uieir  main  works.  For  aught  I  know  this 
may  have  had  its  drawbacks;  any  way,  my  mind 
has  never  been  stuffed  with  'music  in  general.'  Be- 
ing no  learned  person  I  have  not  been  able  to  write 
to  order.  Unless  the  subject  absorbs  me  completely 
I  cannot  produce  twenty  oars  worth  listening  to. 

The  latter  part  of  this  was  said  after  a  per- 
formance of  the  'Centennial,  Philadelphia, 
March/  at  the  Albert  HaU  (1877),  and  that 
March  was  the  case  in  point. 

In  instrumental  music  I  am  a  Riaeliimnaire,  a  eon- 
pervative.  I  dislike  everything  that  requires  a  verbal 
explanation  beyond  the  actualsounds.  For  instance, 
the  middle  of  Berlios's  touching  tohM  d'amour  in  his 
*  Romeo  and  Juliet'  is  meant  by  him  to  reproduce  in 
musical  phrases  the  lines  about  the  lark  and  the 
nightingue  in  Shakespeare's  balcony-eoene.but  it  does 
nothing  of  the  sort  —  it  is  not  intelligible  as  music. 
Berlios  added  to,  altered,  and  spoilt  his  work.  This 
so-called  Sympkonie  dramatimut  of  Berlios's  as  it  now 
stands  is  neither  fish  nor  flesn  —  strictly  speaking  it 
is  no  symphony  at  all.  There  is  no  unity  of  matter, 
no  unity  of  style.  The  choral  recitatives,  the  songs 
and  other  vocal  pieces  have  little  to  do  with  the  in- 
strumental movements.  The  operatio  finale,  Pfere 
Laurent  especially,  is  a  failure.  Yet  there  are  beauti- 
ful things  right  and  left.  The  convoi  funibre  is  very 
touching,  and  a  masterly  piece.  So,  by  the  way,  is 
the  offerteire  of  the  Requiem.  The  opening  theme  of 
the  tchie  d^amcur  is  heavenly;  the  garden  scene 
and  f^te  at  the  Capulets  enormously  clever:  indeed 
Berlios  was  diabolically  clever  (veijlitcht  vfiffio).  I 
made  a  minute  study  of  his  instrumentation  as  early 
as  1840,  at  Paris,  and  have  often  taken  up  his  scores 
since.  I  profited  greatly,  both  as  regards  what  to  do 
and  what  to  leave  undone. 

'Whenever  a  composer  of  instrumental  muac 
loses  touch  of  tonality  he  is  lost.'  To  illustrate 
this  {BayreiUher  BlAtter,  1879  0,  Wagner  quotes 
a  dozen  bars  from  'Lohengrin/  Scene  2,  bars 
9  to  12,  and  then  eight  bars,  'mit  ziichtigem 
Qebahren'  to  'Er  soil  mein  Streiter  sein/  as  an 
example  of  very  far-fetched  modulation,  which 
in  conjunction  with  the  dramatic  situation  is 
readily  intelligible,  whereas  in  a  work  of  pure 
instrumental  music  it  might  appear  as  a  blemish. 

When  occasion  offered  I  could  venture  to  depict 
strange,  and  even  terrible  things  in  music,  because 
the  action  rendered  such  things  comprehensible;  but 
music  apart  from  the  drama  cannot  risk  this,  for  fear 
of  becoming  grotesque.  I  am  afraid  my  scores  will 
be  of  little  use  to  composers  of  instrumental  music; 
they  cannot  bear  condensation,  still  less  dilution; 
they  are  likely  to  prove  misleading,  and  had  better  be 
left  alone.  I  would  say  to  young  people,  who  wish  to 
write  for  the  stage,  *  Do  not,  as  long  as  you  are  young, 
attempt  dramas  —  write  "  Singspiele." ' ' 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Wagner  looks 
at  the  drama  from  the  standpoint  of  Beethoven's 
music.     Bearing  this  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  see 
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where  and  how  he  would  apply  bis  lever  to  lift 
and  upset  the  opera,  and  what  his  ideal  of  a 
munoal  drama  would  be.  In  early  days  the 
choice  of  subject  troubled  him  much.  Eventu- 
ally he  decided  that  mvlhical  and  legendary 
matter  was  better  for  music  than  historical; 
because  the  emotional  elements  of  a  mythical 
story  are  always  of  a  simple  nature  and  can  be 
readily  detached  from  any  side  issue;  and 
because  it  is  only  the  heart  of  a  story,  its  emo- 
tional essence,  that  is  suggestive  to  a  muacian. 
The  mjrthical  subject  chosen  (say  the  story  of 
Volsungs  and  Niblungs,  or  Tristan  and  Isolde)* 
the  first  and  hardest  thing  to  do  is  to  condense 
the  story,  disentangle  its  threads  and  weave 
them  up  anew.  None  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  sources  of  Wagner's  dramas 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  and 
wisdom  that  goes  to  the  fusing  and  welding  of 
the  materials.  When  this  formidable  prelimin- 
ary task  is  finished,  the  dramatis  personae  stand 
forth  clearly,  and  the  playwright's  task  b^jins. 
In  planning  acts  and  scenes,  Wagner  never  for 
a  moment  loses  sight  of  the  stage ;  the  actual 
performance  is  always  present  to  his  mind.  No 
walking  gentlemen  shall  explain  matters  in 
general,  nothing  shall  be  done  in  the  back- 
ground, and  subsequently  accounted  for  across 
the  footHghts.  Whatever  happens  during  the 
progress  of  the  play  shall  be  intelligible  then 
and  there.  The  dialogue  in  each  scene  shall 
exhibit  the  inner  motives  of  the  characters. 
Scene  by  scene  the  progress  of  the  story  shall 
be  shown  to  be  the  result  of  these  motives ;  and 
a  decisive  event,  a  turning-point  in  the  story, 
shall  mark  the  close  of  each  act.  The  play 
being  sketched,  the  leading  motives  of  the 
dial(^ue  fixed,  Wagner  turns  to  the  verse. 
Here  the  full  extent  of  the  divergence  of  his 
drama  from  the  paths  of  the  opera  becomes 
apparent .  He  takes  no  account  of  musical  forms 
as  the  opera  has  them  —  recitative,  aria,  duet, 
ensemble,  etc.  If  only  the  verse  be  emotional 
and  strongly  rh3rthmical,  music  can  be  trusted 
to  absorb  and  glorify  it.  With  Wagner  as  with 
Aeschylus  the  verse  is  conceived  and  executed 
in  the  orgiastic  spirit  of  musical  sound.  There 
is  no  need  of,  indeed  there  is  no  room  for,  subtle- 
ties of  diction,  intricate  correspondence  of 
rhyme  and  metre ;  music  can  supply  ail  that, 
and  much  more.  'WHtiilst  working  on ' The  Ring' 
he  found  that  alliterative  verse  as  it  exists  in 
the  poems  of  the  elder  Edda,  in  Beowulf,  etc., 
was  best  suited  to  his  subject,  and  that  such  verse 
could  be  written  in  German  without  offering 
violence  to  the  language.  In  'Tristan'  und 
'Parsifal'  he  makes  use  of  a  combination  of 
alliteration,  assonance,  and  rhyme.  Firm  and 
concise,  abounding  in  strong  accents,  the  lines 
seem  to  demand  music ;  indeed  musical  emphasis 
and  prolongation  of  sound  render  them  more 
readily  intelligible  and  more  impressive. 

The  poem  finished,  Wagner  began  the  music. 
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or  rather  began  to  write  the  muac,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  whereas  in  his  case  playwright 
and  musician  are  one,  the  musical  conception 
■will  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  poetic,  will  pei^ 
haps  even  precede  it.  Tc^ther  with  the  first 
conception  of  the  characters  and  situations  at 
a  very  early  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  work, 
4»rtain  musical  phrases  suggest  themselves. 
These  phrases,  themes,  *Leitmotive,'*  are  the 
musician's  equivalents  for  the  dominant  emo- 
tions or  characteristics  of  the  dramoHs  peraonae. 
Together  with  other  musical  germs  of  kindred 
origin  they  are  the  subjects  —  in  a  technical  sense 
the  themes  —  which  the  dramatic  symphonist 
manipulates,  using  the  full  resources  of  Beetho- 
ven's orchestra,  and  adding  thereto  whatever 
the  dramatic  action  may  su^^est.  The  pictures 
and  actions  on  the  stage  are  as  visions  induced 
by  the  symphonic  music.  The  orchestra  pre- 
pares for  and  floats  the  action,  enforces  details, 
recalls  bygones,  is,  as  it  were,  the  artistic  con- 
science of  the  whole  performance. 

Wagner's  treatment  of  the  voice,  his  vocal 
melody,  has  undergone  many  a  change.  First  he 
tried  to  find  melodies  effective  from  a  vocalist's 
point  of  view;  then,  in  the  ' Hollander,' and 
more  consciously  in  'Tannhauser/  the  melodic 
ebb  and  flow  is  r^^lated  by  the  action;  in 
'Lohengrin'  the  emotions  expressed,  as  much 
as  any  peculiarity  of  melody,  attract  attention, 
whilst  characteristic  harmony  and  instnmienta- 
tion  enforce  the  melodic  outlines.  In  the  later 
works  the  vocal  melody  often  springs  direct  from 
the  words;  it  is  frequently  independent  of  the 
orchestra,  in  some  cases  indeed  it  is  but  an 
intensified  version  of  the  actual  sounds  of  the 
Carman  language. 

From  the  blatant  and  at  times  almost  vulgar 
style  of  'Rienzi'  there  is  a  steady  and  truly 
astonishing  increase  in  power  and  concentra- 
tion, subtlety  and  delicacy.  The  '  Nibelungen,' 
'Tristan,'  and  subsequent  works  abound  in  har- 
monic, melodic,  and  rhythmical  combinations 
of  great  beauty  and  striking  originality.  The 
innovations  in  harmony  and  melody  peculiar  to 
Wagner  are  mainly  due  to  the  free  use  of  chro- 
matics. Besides  bold  chromatic  and  enhar- 
monic progressions,  he  constantly  employs 
chromatic  anticipatory,  changing,  and  passing 
notes,  which  have  a  melodic  significance  only. 
For  purposes  of  analysis  such  chromatic  notes 
should  be  eliminated  —  the  harmonic  framework 
will  then  stand  forth  clearly,  and  prove  perfectly 
consistent.  To  take  a  couple  of  examples  al- 
ready quoted:   the  opening  bars  of  the  prelude 


to  'Tristan'  —  given  under  LEir-ifonF,  vol.  U. 
p.  671  —  if  the  GS  in  bar  2  and  the  A#  in  bar  3 
be  eliminated  from  the  treble  part,  the  progres- 
sion appears  thus: 


30  a  musician  tbls  namtnk  and  tracing  of  themes  Is  not  partlc- 
irty  slsnlflcant.  If  dilettanti  are  thus  Induced  to  stu ' 
ptao 
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IStk  matter  for  private  rtody.' 
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_  ly  signlflcant.  If  dilettanti  are  thus  Induced  to  study  a 
pianoforte  arraogement  a  Uttie  more  attenUvely.  I  can.have 
DO  obff  etion.  bulthat  does  not  concern  us  musician"!  {fur  tms 

ataUcer  1M  da»  aber  nUhts) .   It  may  be  worth  while  to  look 
the  complex  combinations  or  themes  In  some  of  my  scorn. 


In  the  two  bars  from  Act  II.  of  'Tristan'  — 
given  under  Harmony,  vol.  ii.  p.  320  —  the  two 
chromatic  notes  of  the  upper  parts  are  sustained 
as  suspensions  into  the  next  chord,  etc. ;  similar 
examples  might  be  cited  by  the  dozen.     In  the 
article   Harmont  attention  is  drawn   to   the 
complicated   use   of   suspensions   and   passing 
notes  *  which  follow  from  the  principles  of  Bach 
in  polyphony  as  applied  to  Harmony'  ;  and  the 
opening  bars  of  the  Vorspiel  to  the '  Meistersinger ' 
are  there  cited  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  suspensions  are  taken  'in  any  form  or 
position  which  can  in  the  first  place  be  possibly 
prepared  even  by  passing  notes,  or  in  the  second 
place  be  possibly  resolved  even  by  causing  a  fresh 
discord,  so  long  as  ultimate  resolution  into  con- 
cord is  feasible  in  an  intelligible  manner.'     [See 
vol.  ii.  p.  319.]     The  greater  part  of  Wagner's 
chromatic  or  enharmonic  progressions  will  be 
found  to  be  based  upon  correct  diatonic  pro- 
gressions in  minor  or  major.     Exceptionally, 
the  chromatic  progression  of  parts  upwards  or 
downwards,  or  in  contrary  motion  ('Tristan,' 
PF.  arrt.,  p.  25,  lines  1,  2,  etc.),  forms  a  sufficient 
link  between  apparently  contradictory  chords. 
The  exigencies  and  suggestions  of  the  dramatic 
action  fully  account  for  sudden  and  far-fetched 
modulations,  enharmonic  changes,  rhythmical 
elisions  (as  when  a  beat  or  a  chord  is  dropped, 
the  phrase  being  intelligible  though  not  logically 
complete,  'Tristan,'  p.  150,  bars  3  to  4  e<  seq.), 
interrupted  cadences,'  expansion  or  condensa^ 
tion  of  tune  ('Tristan,'  PF.  arrt.,  pp.  210-12, 
and  226-28)  sequences  of  chromatically  altered 
chords  and  other  peculiarities  ('  Siegfried,'  PF. 
arrt.,  p.  65  et  seq.).    In  pure  instrumental  music 
such  eccentric  and  apparently  extravagant  things 
would  not  have  sufficient  raiaon  d'etre;   but  in 
their  right  place  they  require  no  apology,  nor 
do  they  present  special  difficulties  from  the 
point  of  view  of  musical  grammar.     Indeed 
Wagner  as  he  advanced  grew  more  and  more 
careful  with  regard  to  diction,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  among  the  hundreds  of  un- 
usual and  complex  combinations  in  'Tristan/ 
'Siegfried,'  'CSotterdammerung,'  and  'Parsifal,' 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  single  crude 

one. 

Wagner  is  a  supreme  master  of  instirunenta- 
tion,  of  orchestral  colour.  His  orchestra  differs 
from  Beethoven's  in  the  quaHty  of  tone  emitted ; 
over  and  above  effects  of  richness  obtained  by 

t  [See  the  remarks  on  the  quoUtlon  ftpm  ^Tl^tsn.*  'Mr 
laefatdaa  Abenteuer.'  under  Caobnci,  toTL  p.  441.] 
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the  more  elaborate  treatment  of  the  inner  part 
of  the  string  quartet,  the  frequent  subdivision 
of  violins,  violas,  violoncellos,  the  use  of  chro- 
matios  in  horn  and  trunip>et  parts,  etc.,  there  is 
a  peculiar  charm  in  the  very  sound  of  Wagner's 
wood-winds  and  brass.  It  is  fuller  than  Beetho- 
ven's, yet  singularly  pure.  And  the  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Wagner  rarely 
employs  instruments  unknown  to  Beethoven, 
but  he  completes  each  group  or  family  of  wind 
instnmients  with  a  view  to  getting  full  choxxls 
from  each  group.  Thus  the  two  clarinets  of 
Beethoven's  orchestra  are  supplemented  by  a 
third  clarinet  and  a  baas-clarinet  if  need  be; 
the  two  oboes  by  a  third  oboe  or  a  oomo-inglese 
(altooboe);  the  two  bassoons  by  a  third  bassoon 
and  a  contra^fagotto;  the  two  trumpets  by  a 
third  trumpet  and  a  baas  trulnpet,  etc.  The 
results  got  by  the  use  of  these  additional  instni- 
ments  are  of  greater  significance  than  at  first 
appears,  since  each  set  of  instnmients  can  thus 
produce  complete  chords,  and  can  be  employed 
in  full  harmony  without  mixture  of  timbre  unless 
the  composer  so  chooses. 

To  account  for  the  exceptional  array  of  extra 
instruments  in  the  scores  of  the  'Nibelungen'  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  used  as  special 
means  for  special  ends.  Thus  at  the  opening 
of  the  'Rheingold'  the  question  is  what  sound 
will  best  prepare  for  and  accord  with  dim  twi- 
light and  waves  of  moving  water.  The  soft 
notes  of  horns  might  be  a  musician's  answer; 
but  to  produce  the  full  smooth  wavelike  motion 
upon  the  notes  of  a  single  chord,  the  usual  two 
.  or  four  horns  are  not  sufficient.  Wagner  takes 
eight,  and  a  imique  and  beautiful  effect  is 
secured.  Again,  in  the  next  scene,  the  waves 
change  to  clouds ;  from  misty  mountain  heights 
the  gods  behold  Walhall  in  the  glow  of  the 
morning  sun.  Here  subdued  solemn  sound  is 
required.  How  to  get  it?  Use  brass  instru- 
ments piano.  But  the  trumpets,  trombones, 
and  tuba  of  Wagner's  usual  orchestra  cannot 
produce  enough  of  it;  he  therefore  supplements 
them  by  other  instruments  of  their  family;  a 
bass  trumpet,  two  tenor  and  two  bass  tubas, 
a  contrabass  trombone,  and  contrabass  tuba; 
tiien  the  full  band  of  thirteen  brass  instruments' 
is  ready  for  one  of  the  simplest  and  noblest 
effects  of  sonority  in  existence.  At  the  close  of 
'Rheingold,'  Donner  with  his  thunder-hanuner 
clears  the  air  of  mist  and  storm-clouds;  a  rain- 
bow spans  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  over  the 
glistening  bridge  the  gods  pass  to  Walhall. 
What  additional  sounds  shall  accompany  the 
glimmer  and  glitter  of  this  scene  7  The  silvery 
notes  of  harps  might  do  it:  but  the  sounds  of 
a  single  harp  would  appear  trivial,  or  would 
hardly  be  audible  against  the  full  chant  of  the 
orchestra.  Wagner  takes  six  harps,  writes  a 
separate  part  for  each,  and  the  desired  effect  is 
attained. 

In '  The  Ring,'  in  'Tristan,'  the '  Meistersmger,' 


and  'Parsifal,'  the  notation  of  all  that  pertains 
to  execution,  tempi,  gradations  of  sonority,  etc., 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  most  complete 
manner  possible.  The  composer's  care  and 
patience  are  truly  extraordinary.  Nothing  is 
left  to  chance.  If  the  conductor  and  the  execu- 
tants strictly  follow  the  indications  given  in  the 
scores,  a  correct  performance  cannot  fail  to 
ensue.  The  tempo  and  the  character  of  each 
movemoit,  and  every  modification  of  tempo  or 
character  are  indicated  in  unmistakable  German 
(for  instance,  in '  Rheingold,'  p.  1, '  Ruhig  heitere 
Bewegung,'  which  in  the  conventional  Italian 
terms  would  have  been  'Allegretto  piaoevole/ 
or  something  equally  misleading);  doubtful 
changes  of  time;  cases  where  the  notation 
would  seem  to  suggest  a  change  of  tempo, 
whereas  only  a  change  of  metre  oocura,  "while 
the  musical  pulsation,  the  actual  beat,  remains 
the  same  —  are  indicated  by  equivalents  in  notes 
and  elucidatory  words.  Thus  in  'Tristan,'  p.  09, 
where  2-2  chimges  to  6-8,  the  latter  is  marked 
J.K  J;  that  is  to  say,  the  dotted  crotchets 
shall  now  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  the  preceding 
minims.^  The  number  of  strings  necessary  to 
balance  the  wind  instruments  employed  is  given 
—  in  the  'Nibelungen'  it  is  16  first  violins,  16 
seconds,  12  violas,  12  violoncellos,  and  8  contra- 
basses. When  the  violins  or  other  strinss  are 
divided,  the  number  of  desks  that  shall  take 
each  part  is  shown.  To  secure  specially  delicate 
effects  the  number  of  single  instnmients  required 
out  of  the  total  is  indicated,  etc.,  etc. 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  average  performances  of  Wagner's 
works.  For  a  good  many  years  past  his  name 
has  appeared  more  frequently  on  the  play-bilis 
in  Germany  than  that  of  any  other  composer. 
Performances  of  his  early  and  even  of  his  later 
works  have  been  surprisingly  numexx)us,  and,  it 
must  be  said,  surprisingly  faulty.  Putting  aside 
shortcomings  with  regard  to  stage  management, 
properties,  machinery,  incomplete  chorus  and 
orchestra,  insufficient  rehearsals,  etc.  —  all  of 
which  can  be  set  to  rights  without  much  real 
difficulty  —  a  glaring  evil  remains,  an  evil  so 
great  that  it  seems  to  threaten  the  very  life  of 
Wagner's  art.  Among  iimumerable  perfomk- 
ances,  not  one  in  a  hundred  is  free  from  the 
most  barbarous  and  senseless  cuts;  in  many 
instances  mere  shams  and  shabby  makeshifts  are 
offered  to  the  public  I  If  an  aria  be  omitted  in 
an  opera  of  Mozart's  (take  the  first  act  of '  Nosxe 
di  Figaro'  for  an  instance),  the  audience  will 
lose  so  many  bars  of  beautiful  music,  and  one 
of  the  characters  will  in  so  far  appear  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Cut  an  equivalent  number  of  bars 
in  the  Finale  of  the  same  opera,  and  the  case 
is  already  different  —  the  balance  of  an  entire 
section  appears  marred,  the  action  disturbed, 
the  sequence  of  musical  effects  crude.     But  in 

I  Many  a  dlautrous  <ivM  pro  otto  might  be  avoldecl  If  thta 
dmple  method  of  noting  the  relation  of  one  tempo  to  another 
were  adopted.     [SeethearttoleTBMPQ,aii(i;p.68.] 


a.  musical  drama  constructed  on  Wsgner'a  lines 
tbe  damagfi  done  by  such  &  cut  ifili  be  sUit 
greSiter,  becsuae  the  scenic  ftrrangements,  the 
words,  action,  music,  are  Inextricably  inter- 
iroven;  mutiiate  any  portion  of  the  muaio  and 
the  continuity  ia  lost,  the  poycholoBical  thread 
connecting  scene  with  scene  torn  asunder,  the 
equilibrium  oE  the  entire  stmcture  destroyed. 
How  oan  the  result  btt  other  than  a  sense  of 
incongruity,  vagueness,  eccentricity,  and  oonaa- 
queat  irritation  and  weariness  on  the  part  of 
the  audience  T  All  manner  of  lame  excuses, 
'prepoBtetous  demands  on  the  public  time,' 
'strain  on  the  singerB'  voices,'  etc.,  have  been 
put  forward ;  but  there  is  no  valid  excuse  for 
imitatlnK  and  perpetuating  the  mistakes  of 
alovenlineSB  and  fncDmpel«nce-  It  la  easy  t^ 
discover  the  origin  of  any  particular  cut  —  thi 
true  cause  will  invariably  be  found  to  lie  in  the 
caprice  of  this  or  that  conductor  or  anger  a 
■ome  leading  theatre  whose  example  ia  blindly 
followed.  Thai  tbe  te][t-boolcs  are  printed  witii 
tiie  cuts,  and  before  long  something  like  a 
authoritative  tradition  comes  tA  be  established. 
Latterly  things  have  been  carried  so  far  that 
If  leading  executants  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
were  brought  together  and  asked  to  perform 
one  of  ths  master's  works  In  Its  integrity  they 
csould  not  do  it.  They  would  have  to  study  the 
cuts,  the  orchestra  and  chorus  parts  would  have 
to  be  filled  in,  and  rehearsals  begun  afresh.' 
'If  I  had  a  chance,'  said  Wagner  in  1877,  'I 
get  up  the  "Heiaterslnger"  with  an  intelligent 
company  of  young  people,  I  would  first  ask  them 
to  read  and  act  the  play;  then  only  would  1 
proceed  with  the  mualo  in  the  uaual  way.  I 
certain  we  should  thus  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
performance  in  a  very  short  time.'  The  deside- 
rata are  simple  enough.  Keep  the  work  apart 
Irom  tbe  ordinary  repertory,  clear  the  stage  for 
at  least  a  week,  and  during  that  time  let  every 
one  concerned  give  his  attentloQ  to  the  tas' 
hand  and  to  nothing  else;  give  the  work  entire, 
and  aim  at  reproducing  the  score  exactly  as  it 
■tnnTia  Individual  conductors  and  singers  who 
see  the  existing  evils  and  suffer  from  them 
protest  now  and  then;  but  they  are  powerles) 
and  Wagner'a  own  appeals  to  the  artistic  o 
int^ectual  conscience  of  ths  operatic  world 
appear  to  have  been  addressed  ta  an  unkm 
quantity.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  hope 
unless  the  preeaure  of  public  opinion  can  ' 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  those  concerned. 
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/a^er.'    Paris.  1800. 
etTannhiuwir  k  Paris.' 

'op^ra  tradoita  en  prt>M 


er  and  the  Husie  of  the 
,  {Translated  Into  (jCi^ 
der  Musik.'       Leipii^ 


'RJcbiird  Wacuer's  Lsttfro 

ems.'   Translated  by  F. 

Riebaid  Wajtner'a  'The  Una 


Ljsit's  SympliDaifl  P<^ 
[uefla.  London.  1381. 
□I  the  Future.'  'I^bbb- 
London.  1873. 

'      Tianalated  br  E, 

1.  IS80. 

..__ Juetinjf.'      Translated  br 

E.  liManreullKr.     London,  1886. 

Since  the  above  article  van  written  the  mass 

of  Wagner  lit«rnture  has  increased  enomuusly. 

From  ft  a  few  ot  the  more  important  wotka 

may  be  selected,  with  a  preference  for  those  in 


the  BngUah  hnguage.     ■.  d.;    wIi 
sod  ooTToetions  by  b.  t. 

(a)  BiooKAreiiB, 


fact.) 
ttidl,  die  Hod.  Mr«.  'Ri^vd  Wagnar^  Uh  ud 
Work*,  I813-tS34.>  la  1808  >  luniDtacnu  book, 
ths  Gnt  portion  of  a  proMctAd  lir«  01  ths  master, 
«••  iwued  (too  MH^aoiuy ).  ua  mmuna]  d[  the 
autbor,  who  had  daroted  masf  yean  and  touch 
mooay  to  obtainiu  authoriUitive  materiali.  A 
aaooDd  iaatahnest  la  promiaed.  and  a  reprint  o( 
the  Srat  at  an  ordiaarr  prise  w  to  be  deairad. 
The  Toluma  ia  eo^iavBd  throuchout,  and  every 
•latamMit  mada  u  tuUy  lubctantiated  by  tm<t- 
limiks  of  the  document*  rtfored  to.      Many 


(c)  F1B8ONA1,  REcoij.acTioNa. 
'  Bavreuth  vor  dreiiaia  Jahren.    Grinne- 
a  an  WahnFried  und  aua  dem  Fntepiet- 
(Ia<!ludes  to  lettan  from  Wacner.) 

ichard  Wa^er  in  den  Jahren  1842- 
■~  ■  — .'  TireBd™,  ■  — 


Dreaden,  1900. 


NeumaDn,  A,     '  EriansruaKen  an  Richard  Wanif 
-    ■  ■■"-    (Dealemnreparticulwlywithl 

fTheRi 


Leipiig,  ie07.   (Dole  mun  parti culvlyi 

iQtroduotion  of  'Tiie  Ring'  in  varioua  cili 

after  the  fitM  Bayreutb  p^onnaoiwe  of  1S7B,  in- 


oluding  the  intmdactiao  of  that  mtk  tio  Ixaiiaa 


WAINWRIGHT 

b  188Z,     Uany  of  Wacner'a  letter*  an  ^tol) 

PubUahed  in  an  EncUaGtraDaUtion  in  IMS. 
FerL  Henry.      '  RiehanT  Wacier  in  Venedig.      Uo- 

■ukbitler    an*    tdnea    letiten    Lnbiuataaw-' 

Au^ur^^lSSS. 
Praeaw^F.   'TSagnwaalkoewhon,'   Lcadaa..I89& 

oaiied  in  queatjon.  ajid  the  Gcnnan  Ter*ion  waa 

See  H.  S.  Chamberlain.  'Eehte  Briefe  an  Ferdi- 

nuid  PneKer.'    Bayreuth,  ISM.) 
SdiilUnE.  A.     ^Aiu  Richard  Wacnera  Jugendaat.' 
Berlin,  n.d.  [18081.      (Derivia  chirfy  from  the 
reooUectioni    of    Wagnv'a    itep-uter,    CeciW 

Weilsheimer.  W.  'Eriebniiae  mit  Richard  Wapin, 
Frani  Liaat,  Dud  rielen  anderai  7ri1|.niiii— im. 
nebat  deren  Briefai.'      Stutt^rt  and  LeipB^ 

WUIe,  El'iia.  'Riidiard  Wagnv  und  Eliia  WiDe. 
FOnf  lehn  Briefe  dea  MeiatA^  qebst  ErioDaningen 


Er^bial.  H.E.    'Studiea  in  the 


The  compoaer**  son,  Bikopbibp  Waokcb, 
bom  at  Tiiebacheo,  June  6,  ISeS,  wu  M  fint 
Intended  for  nn  nrchitact,  and  actually  d»- 
signed  the  monument  to  bis  grandfather,  Llsat, 
at  Baynnith;  he  preferred  to  follow  in  hia 
tather'a  footstep*,  although  at  a  oonsideraUa 
distance,  and  after  studying  irith  Humpeniiuck 
and  Knlese,  acted  aa  suboonductor  at  Baymitb 
in  1894  and  aubaequent  year*,  diractlns  Bome  of 
the  perTonnaooeB  from  1890  onwarda.  A  syni- 
phonlo  poan,  'Behnaucht,'  was  brought  out  in 
1895,  and  played  with  fair  auccees  wherever  bis 
father's  musiii  was  moat  ardently  admired ;  an 
opera, '  Der  Borenhsuter,'  waa  played  at  Hunieh 
in  1899,  a  second,  'Heriog  Wildfang,'  at  the 
same  place  in  1901,  and  'Der  Kobold'  at  Ham- 
burg in  1905.     (Riemann's  Lexikon,  etc.).    h. 

WAINWRIOHT,  JoBN,  a  native  of  Stock- 
port, Cheehire,  settled  In  Hancbeeter  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  eentury,  and  on  Hay  12, 
1707,  was  appointed  organist  and  »lne<ng  nun 
of  the  Colle^te  Church,  now  the  Cathedral. 
He  componed  anthems,  chanta,  and  pealm-tunea, 
a  coUection  of  which  he  published  in  1706.  He 
died  January  1768. 

Hi*  eon,  Robert,  Hus.Doe.,  born  at  Stock- 
port In  1748,  accumulated  the  dr^rees  of  Mub.B. 
and  Mus.D.  at  Oxford,  April  29,  1774.  On 
March  1,  1775,  he  waa  appointed  organist  of  St. 
Peter's,  Liverpool.     He  mcoeeded  hi*  father  a* 
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onganist  of  the  C!ollegiate  Church,  Manchester, 
in  1768.  He  composed  services  and  anthems, 
and  an  oratorio,  'The  Fall  of  Egypt,'  performed 
at  Liverpool  m  1780  and  1801.  He  died  July 
15,  1782. 

Another  son,  Richard,  bom  at  Manchester 
in  1758,  was  organist  of  St.  Ann's,  Manchester. 
In  Sept.  1782  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  his 
brother,  Robert,  as  organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Liver- 
pool, which  he  afterwards  quitted  for  the  oi^gan- 
istship  of  St.  James,  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool, 
but  in  1813  resumed  his  place  at  St.  Peter's. 
He  published  a  collection  of  hymn-tunes  of  his 
composition.  His  glee,  'Life's  a  bumper,'  was 
very  popular.  He  died  Aug.  20,  1825.  His 
execution  was  remarkable  —  more  remarkable 
perhaps  than  his  taste. 

A  third  son,  William,  bom  at  Stockport, 
'was  a  singing  man  at  the  Collegiate  Church, 
Manchester,  and  also  a  performer  on  the  double 
bass,  besides  carrying  on  the  business  of  music- 
selling  in  Manchester,  in  partnership  with  Sud- 
low.     He  died  July  2, 1797.  w.  H.  h. 

WAIT,  or  WAYTE,  an  obsolete  musical 
instrument  of  the  hautboy  type  used  by  the 
'Waits'  (see  below),  and  nearly  allied  to  the 
shawm.  According  to  Henry  Davey's  History  of 
Engliah  MusiCf  the  Statutes  of  Edward  I.  (before 
1296)  provide  for  the  City  of  London  that  each 
gate  shall  be  'shut  by  the  servant  dwelling  there, 
and  each  servant  shall  have  a  wayte,  at  his 
own  expense.'  F.  k. 

WAITS,  The.  I.  In  early  times  Waits  were 
the  night  guards  stationed  at  city  gates.  They 
were  provided  with  a  reed  instrument,  of  the 
hautboy  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  signalling,  or 
sounding  at  regular  intervals  to  proclaim  'All's 
Well.' 

Gradually,  we  may  assume  that  musical 
efTects  were  produced  by  the  original  instru- 
ments and  by  others  added  to  them.  In  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  the  Waits  had  de- 
veloped into  paid  bands  of  musicians  supported 
by  the  towns  and  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  at  civic  functions,  etc.  They  were 
accustomed  to  welcome  distinguished  visitors 
into  the  towns,  and  many  of  the  oitries  in 
MS.  books  of  household  expenses  are  donations 
to  the  Waits  of  different  towns.  This  practice 
had  not  died  out  in  the  18th  century,  for 
in  Humphrey  Clinker^  Matthew  Bramble  is 
welcomed  to  Bath  by  the  Town  Waits  calling 
at  his  lodgings  and  playing.  At  Christmas 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  Town  Waits  to  visit 
the  houses  of  notables,  playing  and  singing 
suitable  music,  and  the  term  'Christmas  Waits' 
survives  as  applied  to  these  players  and  their 
imitators.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
it  is  quite  evident  that  members  of  the  Town 
Waits  were  skilled  musicians.  William  Kemp, 
in  his  account  of  his  nine  days'  Morris  from 
London  to  Norwich  in  1599,  speaks  of  being 
welcomed  by  the  City  Waits.     He  further  says : 


'Such  Waytes  (under  Benedicitie  be  it  spoken) 
few  citties  in  the  Realme  haue  the  like,  none 
better;  who  besides  their  excellency  in  wind 
instruments,  their  rare  cunning  on  the  Vyoll 
and  Violin,  theyre  voices  be  admirable,  euerie 
one  of  them  able  to  seme  in  any  Cathedrall 
Church  in  Christendome  for  Quiresters'  {Nine 
Dates  Wonder,  1600).  Several  distinguished 
musicians  have  arisen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Waits.  The  father  of  Orlando  Gibbons  was 
one  of  the  Waits  at  Cambridge;  the  father  of 
John  Banister  was  one  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields;  and  John  Ravenscroft,  a  composer  of 
some  clever  triple  time  hornpipes  and  one  of  the 
band  belonging  to  Goodmans  Fields  Theatre, 
was  a  Wait  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

In  certain  places  silver  badges  bearing  the 
town's  arms  were  issued  to  the  official  Waits. 
Leeds  maintained  four  Waits  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  one  of  the  silver  badges  is  still  in 
existence. 

II.  The  name  was  also  applied  to  pieces  of 
music  supposed  to  have  been  played  or  sung  by 
the  Waits  of  particular  towns  or  cities,  as  espe- 
cially associated  with  these  places.  Thus  we'get 
'London  Waits,'  'Chester  Waits,'  'Colchester 
Waits,'  'Worksop  Waits,'  'Oxford  Waits,' 
'Bristol  Waits,'  'York  Waits,'  and  so  on. 
Many  of  these  are  preserved  in  17th  and  18th 
century  country  dance-books,  the  earliest 
specimen  in  print  known  to  the  writer  being 
one  named  'The  Waits'  in  the  3rd  edition  of 
the  Dancing  Master ,  1665,  among  the  tunes  at 
the  end. 

In  the  reissue  of  this  part  of  the  book  under 
the  title  ApoUo^a  Banquet  the  air  is  named 
'London  Waits.' 

The  Waits. 
From  *The  Dancing  Master,  1666. 


j;^>r^rf^J;^rFFrffrff^ 


^b"  j;  ;>  f/ f .  ptTff-F^^ 


A  more  famous  air  for  four  voices,  also 
named  'The  Waits,'  is  by  Jeremy  Savile,  and 
is  published  in  Playford's  Musical  Companion, 
1672-73. 

It  b  a  fine  melody,  and  is  sung  to  the  syllables 
'Fa,  la,  la.'  The  meetings  of  the  Madrigal 
Society  maintain  the  custom  of  concluding 
their  music  with  the  singing  of  this  piece  four 
times.  F.  K. 

WAKEFIELD,  Augusta  Mart,  bom  at 
Sedgwick,  near  Kendal,  Westmorland,  August 
19,  1853,  studied  singing  under  Randegger, 
Henschel,  Blumenthal,  and  with  Atari  at  Rome, 
where  she  also  had  piano  lessons  from  Sgambati ; 
she  made  a  remarkable  success  as  an  amateur 
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oontr&lto  UDger  and  composer  of  songs,  and  after 
appealing  at  many  charity  concerts  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  was  engaged  at  the  Gloucester 
Festival  of  1880,  and  sang  at  various  important 
concerts.  Her  voice  was  of  rich  quality,  and 
her  artistic  temperament  carried  conviction  to 
all  her  hearers.  In  1885  she  established  the 
first  of  the  competitive  festivals  with  which  her 
name  is  inseparably  connected,  and  in  1890  she 
definitely  adopted  the  profession  of  lecturer  on 
music,  illustrating  her  own  lectures  with  great 
success.  She  edited  an  anthology  called  Ruskin 
an  Music,  and  contributed  to  various  periodicals. 
The  festival  movement  grew  so  rapidly  that 
Miss  Wakefield's  energies  have  been  more  and 
more  exclusively  devoted  to  it  of  late  years; 
it  is  true  that  a  couple  of  isolated  festivals, 
more  or  less  closely  imitated  from  the  Welsh 
Eisteddfodau,  were  started  in  E^ngland  before 
the  Westmorland  or  'Wakefield'  festival  of 
1885,  but  the  movonent  which  has  already 
had  such  far-reaching  results  is  due  entirely 
to  Miss  Wakefield's  enthusiasm  and  untiring 
K^ergy.  She  gave  the  necessary  impetus  at 
first,  and  in  the  twenty-five  years  since  the 
beginning  she  has  seen  the  movement  spread 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  competition  festivals  represent  'the 
most  vital  movement  in  the  musical  life  of 
EIngland  to-day';  and  there  is  little  exag- 
geration in  this,  for  the  competition  festival 
scheme  allows  music  to  reach  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  its  success  in  an  artistic  sense  is 
quite  undeniable.  The  repression  and  control 
of  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  'ix>t-hunting,' 
which  spoils  so  many  undertakings  of  the  kind, 
has  been  a  leading  feature  of  the  festivals  founded 
on  the  '  Wakefield '  model ;  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
these  festivals  that  they  close  with  a  concert 
in  which  all  the  competing  choirs  unite  their 
powers,  and  this  concert  is  considered  to  be 
the  most  important  part  of  the  festival  work. 
The  Association  of  Competition  Festivals  was 
formed  in  1905,  in  order  to  establish  commimi- 
cation  between  the  organisers  of  the  various 
festivals.  The  following  is  not  a  complete  list 
of  the  festivals  already  established,  but  it  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  scope  of  the 
movement. 

Aberdeen;  Alexandra  Palace  (Herts  and  N. 
Middlesex);  Ashbourne  (Derby) ;  Barrow;  Bel- 
fast; Berks,  Bucks  and  Oxon;  Blackpool; 
Bourne  (Lincolnshire);  Brigg  (Lincolnshire); 
Bristol;  Bury  (Lanes.);  Buxton;  Carlisle; 
Coleraine;  Crystal  Palace  (London  Sunday 
School  Choirs,  and  Tonic  Sol-fa  Association); 
Doncaster;  Dorchester;  Dover;  Dublin;  East 
Essex;  Eskdale;  Famham;  Hastings;  Hex- 
ham; Hunstanton;  Ipswich;  Isle  of  Man; 
Keighley;  Keswick;  Leicester  ('Chamwood' 
Competition,  and  Y.M.C.A.);  Leith  Hill;  Liver- 
pool; London  (West,  South,  East,  Central  and 
North-east,  People's  Palace,  St.  Cecilia  Clubs, 


Working  Girls' Clubs) ;  Londonderry;  Lytfaazn; 
Maidstone;  Malmesbury;  Manchester;  Mid- 
Somerset  ;  Morecambe ;  Morpeth ;  Northampton; 
Nottingham;  Oakham;  Oldham;  Petersfield; 
Pontefract;  Preston;  Purbeck;  Retford; 
Rutland;  Southport;  Spilsby;  Stour;  Swalo- 
dale;  Tonbridge;  Upper  Wharfedale;  War- 
minster; Warrington;  Wensleydale;  West- 
morland; Wey  bridge;  Worcester;  Witham; 
Workington;    York  (two  competitions),     m. 

WALDERSEE,  Paui.,  Graf  von,  a  distin- 
guished editor  of  the  musical  classics,  was  bom 
at  Potsdam,  Sept.  3,  1831,  and  died  at  Konigs- 
beig,  June  14,  1906.  In  184&-71  he  was  an 
officer  in  the  Prussian  army,  but  after  the  latter 
date  devoted  himself  wholly  to  music,  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  Breitkopf 
A  Hartel's  great  editions  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven.  He  also  edited  the  enlarged  reprint 
of  Kochel's  Mozart-catalogue.  An  important 
publication  for  which  he  was  mainly  responsible 
was  the  Sammlung  fmuikaUaeher  VorirSffe, 
which  appeared  from  1879  to  1884,  and  included 
monographs  by  various  distinguished  writers 
on  the  great  masters,  partly  biographical  and 
partly  analytical.  He  contributed  to  the  most 
important  musical  periodicals  of  Gennany.     m. 

W  ALD  FLUTE.  An  open  treble  wood  organ 
stop  of  8-feet  and  4-feet  pitch,  rather  similar  to 
the  Qarabella,  but  having  the  splay  of  the 
mouth  inverted,  t.e.  inside  the  pipe.         t.  e. 

WALDHORN.  The  Gennan  name  for  the 
laige  circular  hunting-horn  or  eor  de  chasse 
(see  Horn).  d.  j.  b. 

WALDMANN,  Madame,  never  appeared  on 
the  stage  in  England,  but  even  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  thirty  years  she  is  vividly  re- 
membered as  the  brilliant  contralto  of  the 
quartet  that  Verdi  brought  to  London  in  1875 
for  the  production  at  Uie  Albert  Hall  of  his 
Requiem  Mass,  the  other  singers  being  Madame 
Stoltz,  Masini,  and  Medini.  By  general  consent 
Madame  Waldmann  —  a  pupil  of  the  elder 
Lamperti  —  had  the  finest  voice  of  the  four 
singers,  and  was  the  most  finished  vocalist.  The 
rendering  by  her  and  Madame  Stoltz  of  the  Agnus 
Dei  was  a  triumph.  Madame  Waldmann  was  in 
her  day  the  best  Amneris  in  'Aida,'  playing  in 
that  opera  under  Verdi's  direction  at  Vioma 
in  1875  and  also  in  the  Paris  production  in 
1876  with  Madame  Stoltz  and  Masini.  The 
Amonasro  in  Paris  was  Pandolfini,  and  as  the 
high  priest  Edouard  de  Reszke  made  his 
first  appearance  on  the  stage.  Madame  Wald- 
mann, who  is  a  native  of  Vienna,  has  since  her 
retirement  many  years  ago  lived  in  Italy.  She 
must  now  be  over  sixty.  s.  h  .  p. 

WALDSTEIN,  Count.  One  of  Beethoven's 
earliest  friends,  immortalised  by  the  dedication 
of  the  PF.  Sonata  in  C,  op.  53,  now  usually 
known  as  the  'Waldstein  Sonata.'  Ferdinand 
Ernst  Gabriel  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  sons 
of   Emmanuel   Philipp,   Graf   Waldstein   und 
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Wartembeiig  von  Dux.  He  was  bom  March  24, 
1762,  just  eight  years  before  Beethoven,  and 
his  father  died  in  1775,  leaving  the  property  to 
the  eldest  son  Joseph  Carl  Emmanuel.  Ferdi- 
nand when  of  age  (twenty-four  according  to  the 
German  law)  entered  the  'German  order' 
(Deutscher  Orden)  as  a  career;  in  1812,  however, 
he  obtained  a  dispensation  from  his  vows  and 
married,  but,  like  all  his  brothers,  died  childless 
—  August  29, 1823  —  and  thus  with  this  genera- 
tion the  house  of  Waldstein  von  Dux  became 
extinct.  Count  Ferdinand  spent  the  year  of  his 
novitiate  (1787-88  0  at  the  court  of  the  Elector 
at  Bonn,  and  it  was  then  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Beethoven.  The  nature  of  their 
connection  has  been  already  stated.  [See  Beet- 
hoven, vol.  i.  pp.  2186,  219a.]  In  1791  or  1792 
Beethoven  composed  twelve  variations  for  four 
hands  on  the  PF.  on  an  air  of  the  Count's,  and 
in  1804  or  1805  he  wrote  the  Sonata  which  has 
made  the  name  of  Waldstein  so  familiar.  In  this 
splendid  work  (published  May  1805  the  well- 
known  'Andante  Favori'  in  F  was  originally  the 
slow  movement ;  but  Beethoven  took  it  out,  as 
too  long,  and  substituted  the  present  Adagio  for 
H.  The  Adagio  is  in  a  different  coloured  ink 
from  the  rest  of  the  autograph.  o. 

WALDTEUFEL,  Emil,  bom  at  Strasburg, 
Dee.  9,  1837,  a  pupil  of  the  Paris  Ck>nservatoire 
under  Marmontel  and  Laurent,  was  afterwards 
employed  in  a  piano  factory,  and  was  appointed 
pianist  to  the  Empress  Eug^e.  His  first 
waltses,  'Joies  et  Peines'  and  'Manola,'  were 
published  at  his  own  expense,  and  were  such  a 
success  that  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
the  production  of  similar  things,  which  eventu- 
ally reached  many  hundreds.  li. 

WALEY,  Simon  Walet,  composer  and  plain 
ist,  was  bom  in  London,  August  23,  1827.  He 
was  a  pupil  successively  of  Moscheles,  Bennett, 
and  G.  A.  Osborne  for  the  piano,  and  of  W. 
Horsley  and  Molique  for  theory  and  composition. 
He  began  composing  very  early,  and  wrote 
several  elaborate  PF.  pieces  before  he  was 
twelve.  His  first  published  work, '  U  Arpeggio,' 
a  PF.  study,  appeared  in  1848.  It  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  number  of  songs  and  pianoforte 
pieces,  including  a  concerto  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  and  two  pianoforte  trios,  op. 
15  in  Bt^  and  op.  20  in  G  minor  (published  by 
Schott  &  Co.),  both  deserving  to  be  better  known. 
Simon  Waley  was  an  accomplished  pianist,  and 
frequently  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Amateur  Musical  Society,  conducted  by  Henry 
Leslie.  His  compositions  abound  in  the  plain- 
tive melody  characteristic  of  Mendelssohn ;  they 
exhibit  great  finish,  and  a  richness  of  detail 
and  haraM>ny  not  unworthy  of  the  best  disciples 
%A  the  Leipzig  school. 

Besides  being  an  artist,  he  was  a  practical 
and  exceptionally  shrewd  man  of  business.     He 
a  prominent  member  of  the  London  Stock 
s  Tbayer  L  178  (2nd  ed.  L  213-18). 


Exchange,  and  for  many  years  took  an  active 
part  on  the  committee.  He  died  Dec.  30,  1875, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Jewish  Cemetery  at  Ball's  Pond.  He 
belonged  to  the  Jewish  faith,  and  was  a  leading 
member  of  that  community  during  the  critical 
period  of  its  emancipation  from  civil  disabilities. 
One  of  his  finest  works  is  a  choral  setting  of 
the  117th  and  118th  Psalms  for  the  S3magogue 
service.  There  was  a  singular  charm  about  his 
person  and  manner.  To  know  him  was  to  love 
him;  and  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance  will  never  forget  the  mingled 
modesty  and  sweetness  of  his  disposition. 

His  published  works,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  contain  a  large  number  of  pieces  for 
piano,  solo  and  duet;  two  duets  for  violin  and 
piano;  songs  and  duets,  etc.  etc.  The  choruses 
for  the  Synagogue  mentioned  above  are  pub- 
lished in  vol.  i.  of  the  MvMcal  Servicer  ofihs  Weat 
London  Synagogue.  Besides  the  printed  works 
some  orchestral  pieces  remain  in  MS.         o. 

WALKELEY,  Antony,  bom  at  Wells  1672, 
was  a  chorister  and  afterwards  a  vicar  choral  of 
Wells  Cathedral.  In  1698  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  as  successor  to 
Daniel  Roseingrave.  His  Morning  Service  in  £lt^ 
is  preserved  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl. 
MS.  7342),  and  anthems  by  him  are  in  MS.  at 
Ely  Cathedral  and  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music.  He  died  Jan.  16,  1717- 
1718.  w.  H.  H. 

WALKER,  Eberhabdt  Friedrich,  an  organ- 
builder  at  Cannstadt,  Stuttgart,  in  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  and  his  son,  of  the  same 
names,  was  one  of  the  best  builders  in  Germany. 
In  1820  he  removed  to  Ludwigsburg.  Itis 
Eluropean  reputation  is  due  to  the  fine  organ 
which  he  built  in  1833  for  the  church  of  St. 
Paul  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In  1856  he 
completed  a  large  organ  for  Ulm  Cathedral  of 
100  stops  on  four  manuals  and  two  pedals, 
and  a  new  movement  for  drawing  out  all  the 
stops  in  succession  to  produce  a  crescendo.  This 
can  be  reversed  for  a  diminuendo.  In  1863 
he  carried  his  fame  to  the  New  World  by 
erecting  a  large  organ  in  the  Music  Hall, 
Boston,  U.S.  V.  DB  p. 

WALKER,  Ernest,  bom  at  Bombay,  July 
15,  1870,  was  educated  at  BalUol  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  B.A.  degree  In 
honours  in  classics  and  philosophy  in  1891, 
the  Mus.B.  degree  in  1893,  became  M.A.  in 
1894,  and  Mus.D.  hi  1898.  He  is  chiefly  self- 
taught  as  a  musician,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  has 
always  set  the  best  models  before  him,  and  that 
the  originality  of  his  genius  has  in  no  way  been 
warped  by  prejudice  or  insufficient  technical 
knowledge.    His  compositions  include:  — 

Stabat  Mater,  aoll,  chorua.  and  orehertra. 
Hymn  to  Dk>nv8u&  (or  obonn  and  orcbestra. 
Ode  to  a  Nishtlngale  (Keats),  for  baritone  solo,  chonia*  and 
orcbestra. 

8t>neert-Overture  In  F  minor  for  onbestn. 
utntet  In  A  for  piano  and  stilngB. 


_l 


the  ClsariiigB,'  'Coriim&'B  gone  m-m&Tiiig,'  and 
'Lb  Tagsne  daiu  I&  Lune,'  are  of  very  remArk- 
tkbin  qufljity,  Ukd  the  vocaI  quAriete  above- 
mentioned  show  exceptional  ekil]  in  the  em' 
ployment  of  vocal  enaeiable.  In  18Qft-1902 
he  edited  the  quarterly  periodical.  The  M-utieal 
OattetU,  which,  during  its  too  brief  existence, 
did  much  to  develop  muaical  taste  of  the  beat 
loDd.  Hie  short  monogmph,  BttOumen,  ap- 
pMied  in  1 905,  and  his  maet  important  work,  A 
HitloryofMuticinEngland,inl907.  Fniml900 
he  baa  been  director  of  the  music  at  Balliol,  and 
has  raised  the  standard  of  the  Sunday  concerts 
there  to  a  very  remarkaUe  degree.  u. 

WALKER,  QBOBaa.  "nie  founder  of  an 
extenave  mudc-pubtishing  bumaeas,  established 
towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  at  106 
Orcat  Portland  Street,  and  at  9  Brook  Street. 
The  tatter  address  only  occurs  on  a  few  early 
imprints.  He  was  at  106  Qreat  PortUnd  Street 
about  1790,  and  remuned  there  until  1824, 
having,  in  1822,  additional  pmminryi  at  64 
BurUngton  Btreet.  In  1824  he  removed  to 
17  Soho  Square,  and  as  'Qeorge  Walker  ft  Son' 
the  firm  remained  here  until  the  '  thirties  and 
forties. 

It  is  probable  that  he  waa  the  originator 
of  the  absurd  practice  of  marking  aheet-munc 
at  double  what  it  was  sold  for ;  this  is  gathered 
from  the  statement  in  the  London  Directory 
that  he  is  'publisher  of  musio  at  "half-price."  ' 
He  was  author  of  several  novels,  Cinihiia, 
The  Three  Spaniardt,  Don  RajAatl,  etc., 
and  a  book  of  Poems  on  VttrUma  Oeeation*. 
WUUam  Walker  of  116  PortUnd  Street,  prob- 
ably a  relative,  published  aheet-muao  about 
1794.  r.  I. 

WALKER,  Joseph  W.  &  Sons,  organ-builders 
in  Francis  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London.  This  busineas  was  oripnat«d  by  Qeorge 
England  in  1740,  who  waa  succeeded  by  his 
•on  and  hia  son-in-law,  H.  NichoUs,  to  whom 
J.  W.  Wallcer  waa  apprenticed.  Walker  took 
over  the  bumness  after  NichoUs'  death  in  1820, 
established  it  in  Uueeum  Street  in  1828,  re- 
moved it  to  166  High  Holbom  in  1S30,  and 
in  1833  to  Francis  Street,  W.C,  He  died  in 
1S70,  and  the  factory  in  still  carried  on  by  hia 
SOD.  Amongst  some  hundreds  of  inetruments 
we  may  name  those  in  Exeter  Hall  (London), 
the  Concert  Room  of  the  Crystal  Palace  (not 
that  in  the  Handel  Orchestra),  in  Romsey 
Abbey,  St.  Hartin'a,  Leicester;  and  the  Town 
Hall.  Hobart  Town;  Armagh  Cathedral,  Bow 
Church,  Cheapside;  Sandringham  Church  ;  the 
memorial  organ  to  the  late  Duke  of  Albany 
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at  Oannes ;  catfaediala  in  Shan^iai,  Hong  Kong, 
Nova  Scotja,  Jamaica,  etc.  Holy  Trinity, 
Sloone  Street;  St.  Matthew's,  Northamptcn; 
St.  Margaret's,  Weatminater;  aikd  York  Minster, 
contain  fine  examplea  of  the  firm's  more  recent 

WALKURE,  DIK  See  Rraa  oca  Nibeldh- 
DBN,  vol.  iv.  p.  107. 

WALLACE  (Grace),  L*nr,  daughter  of  John 
Bt«n,  Esq.,  of  Edinbur^,  bom  April  1815, 
married  in  1836  Sr  James  Maxwell  Wallace, 
who  died  1 867,  and  herself  died  1S7B. 

She  translated  the  following  muncal  works ;  — 
Two  vols,  of  Mendelssohn's  Letters  :  From  /ta/y 
and  Suntaerland  (1862);  From  1833  ta  1847 
(1863);  LeUert  o/ Motart,  2  voU.  (1866);  B*- 
•ntniBeruet  of  Menddmohn,  by  Eliae  Foiko 
(1866);  Lettera  of  Batlunen,  2  vols.  (1S66): 
Lettera  of  dittinguithed  Munaaiu,  from  a 
coUection  by  Ludwig  Nohl  (1867);  Nc^^  Life 
of  Momrt  (1877).  All  published  by  Longman 
4  Co.,  London.  a- 

WALLACE,  Wlu,UM,  bom  at  Oreenock, 
Jidy  3,  1860,  is  the  eon  ot  the  late  Janue 
Wallace,  M.D.,  an  eminent  Scottish  surgecKi. 
He  waa  educated  at  Fettee  CoUt^,  where  he 
guned  a  Tmsteea'  Exhibition  to  Edinburgh 
University.  This  he  reogned  and  entered 
Glasgow  University,  where  be  graduated  H.8. 
and  M.Ch.  in  1886,  and  went  to  Vienna  to 
study  ophthalmic  surgery.  He  graduated  with 
honouia  in  Glasgow  in  1888,  and  on  coming  to 
XfOndon  definitely  embraced  the  mujdcal  career. 
He  studied  for  two  terms  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  in  1889,  but  circumstances  prevented 
his  completing  the  cout«  there,  in  spite  of 
which  fairly  frequent  performances  of  important 
works  have  taken  place,  ^ving  evidence  of 
remarkable  originality  and  poetry.  The  few 
compositions  that  have  been  published  give  but 
a  meagre  idea  of  what  bis  best  work  ia  like. 
We  append  a  list  of  those  works  which  have 
been  performed  pubEcly  i  — 
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As  yet  unperformed  are :  — 

Soots  Suite  In  A  for  orcbestra. 
Soots  FantaEqr  tor  orchefltra. 
Lyrical  Tragedy.  'BnuBoUs^'oDeaok 
Cnoral  Symphony.  'Kohdetti.' 

Vocal  Scena  for  oailtone  or  male  ofaorus  wtUi  ordMstm, 
'The  Outlaw.' 
Many  songs. 

Mr.  Wallace  contributed  much  to  the  New 
Quarterly  Musical  Review  (1893-96)  and 
edited  it  during  nearly  half  of  its  existence. 
Articles  also  appeared  in  The  Musician,  National 
Review,  and  Musical  Standard.  An  important 
work  on  the  musical  faculty,  The  TkreahoUL  of 
Music,  appeared  in  1908.  m. 

WALLACE,  William  Vincent,  was  bom  at 
Waterford,  in  Ireland,  July  1, 1813.  His  father, 
a  Scottish  bandmaster  and  skilful  bassoon  player, 
migrated  to  Dublin,  and  was  engaged  in  the  band 
of  the  Adelphi  Theatre  there,  where  his  son 
Wellington  played  second  flute.  Vincent  had 
displayed  considerable  talent  as  organist  before 
quitting  Waterford,  and  his  skill  and  steadiness 
as  a  violinist  were  so  appreciated  in  the  Dublin 
theatre,  that  we  find  him  leading  the  band 
dressed  in  a  boy's  jacket,  whenever  the  r^ular 
chef  was  belated.  Although  the  name  of  young 
Wallace's  violin  teacher  has  not  transpired,  there 
was  a  school  for  the  instrument  in  Dublin,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Alday,  a  scholar  of  Viotti. 
Li  June  1829  Wallace  sustained  the  violin  part 
in  Hers  and  Lafont's  duo  on  Russian  airs  at 
a  public  concert  in  Dublin,  and  continued  to 
appear  at  concerts  there,  and  at  the  festival  held 
in  1831,  when  Paganini  was  engaged.  Li  1831 
Wallace  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Kelly,  of 
Frescati,  Blackrock,  near  Dublin,  who  survived 
him  [dying  in  Dublin,  July  25, 1900.  A  concert 
for  her  benefit  was  organised  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gregory,  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  in  1896.  Her  son 
was  nominated  to  the  Charterhouse  about  the 
same  time].  He  turned  his  knowledge  of  the 
violin  to  account  by  playing  a  concerto  of  his 
own  composition  at  a  concert  in  Dublin  in  May 
1834 ;  but  Dublin  offered  little  field  for  an  aspir- 
ing artist,  and  so,  wearying  of  such  mechanical 
labours  as  adding  symphonies  and  accompani- 
ments to  songs  for  the  Dublin  publishers,  he 
quitted  Ireland  in  1835,  with  his  wife  and  her 
sister,  and  transferred  his  household  to  an 
abode  in  the  bush  far  to  the  west  of  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales.  During  one  of  his  visits  to 
Sydney,  some  friends  accidentally  hearing  him 
play,  were  amazed  to  discover  in  a  simple  emi- 
grant a  violinst  Of  the  first  rank,  and  Wallace 
was  induced  to  give  a  concert,  which  had 
enormous  success.  [He  met  with  various 
romantic  adventiires  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.]  In  1845  we  find  him  in  London,  in  a 
costume  somewhat  unusual  for  the  private  box 
of  a  theatre.  '  It  consisted, '  says  Mr.  Heyward 
St.  Leger,  'of  a  white  hat  with  a  very  broad 
brim,  a  complete  suit  of  planter's  nankeen,  and 
a  thick  stick  in  his  hand.'  Wallace  recognised 
St.  Leger  immediately.    They  at  once  renewed 


their  intimacy,  which  dated  from  the  days  when 
Wallace  had  led  the  Dublin  orchestra.  Inquir- 
ing of  his  friend  whether  he  thought  him  capable 
of  composing  an  opera,  'Certainly,'  replied  the 
other, '  twenty. '  *  Then  what  about  a  libretto  ? ' 
'Come  over  now  to  Fitzball  with  me,  and  I  will 
introduce  you. '  Accordingly  they  called  on  the 
poet  at  his  house  in  Portland  Road.  Fitzball 
at  once  gave  him  the  book  of  'Man tana'  (Drury 
Lane,  Nov.  15,  1845),  which  proved  a  great 
success,  and  still  keeps  the  stage.  In  1847  he 
produced  'Matilda  of  Hungary,'  of  which  the 
libretto  was,  even  for  Bunn,  outrageously  bad. 
In  1849  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  a  concert 
party  in  South  America.  On  his  return  he  went 
to  Germany,  where  he  remained  fourteen  years. 
To  this  period  belongs  most  of  his  pianoforte 
music,  partaking  of  the  dreamy  style  of  Chopin, 
the  ornate  cantaJbUe  of  Thalbeig,  and  his  own 
charming  manner.  Part  of  the  opera  '  Lurline' 
too  was  now  written,  in  the  romantic  district  it 
describes.  An  unpublished  opera,  'The  Maid 
of  Zurich,'  dates  also  from  this  period.  The 
Irish  composer  now  received  a  high  compliment 
—  a  commission  from  the  Grand  Qp4ra  of  Paris. 
He  began  to  write,  but  his  eyesight  failing  he 
abandoned  his  pen,  and  once  more  went  abroad, 
visiting  both  North  and  South  America,  and 
giving  concerts  with  great  success.  He  was 
nearly  blown  up  in  a  steamboat  in  1850,  and 
lost  all  his  savings  by  the  failure  of  a  pianoforte 
factory  in  New  York.  His  concerts  there,  how- 
ever, proved  very  lucrative.  He  returned  to 
London  in  1853,  his  pianoforte  music  being  in 
high  repute  and  eagerly  sought  for  by  the 
publishers.  In  1860  he  brought  forward  his 
'Lurline'  (Covent  Garden,  Feb.  23);  it  met 
with  even  greater  success  than  'Maritana,' 
equally  overflowing  with  melody,  and  being  in 
addition  a  really  fine  piece  of  art-work.  In  1 8  61 
appeared  'The  Amber  Witch'  (Her  Majesty's, 
Feb.  28);  in  1862  'Love's  Triumph'  (Covent 
Garden,  Nov.  3) ;  in  1863  'The  Desert  Flower' 
(Covent  Garden,  Oct.  12).  This  was  his  last 
completed  work,  but  of  an  unfinished  op>era, 
caUed  'Estrella,'  some  fragments  remain.  [A 
detailed  list  of  his  pianoforte  and  other  composi- 
tions will  be  found  in  Brit.  Mue.  Biog.]  His 
health  had  been  breaking  for  some  time,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  died  at 
the  Ch&teau  de  Bagen,  Oct.  12,  1865.  [He  was 
buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  on  Oct.  23. 
Arthur  Pougin  published  a  memoir  of  him  in 
Paris  1866.]  R.  p.  b.  ;  with  additions  and 
corrections  from  W.  H.  Gregory,  Esq.,  Dr. 
W,  H.  Grattan  Flood,  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  etc. 
WALLASCHEK,  Richard,  bom  at  Briinn, 
Nov.  16,  1860,  studied  law  and  philosophy  at 
Vienna,  Heidelberg,  and  Tubingen,  took  the 
degree  of  Dr.  in  both  faculties,  taught  in  the 
university  of  Freiburg  in  1886,  in  which  year 
appeared  his  Aeethetik  der  Tonkunst.  In 
1890-95   he   lived   in   London,   studying  the 
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music  in  tbe  British  Huseum.  He  went  to 
ViaDDBi  ia  1S96,  and  was  for  some  tima  teacher 
of  the  ssthetiea  of  musie  id  the  cooaervatorium 
of  the  Qeeellschaft  der  Musikf  reimde.  His  moot 
important  works  on  music  were  publislied  id 
London:— Oti  the  Origin  o/  Wusio  (1891), 
NatuTnl  SOtcHon  and  Muric  (1892).  On  lh» 
Difference  of  Time  and  Rhythm  in  ftfatie  (1 893), 
and  Primitive  Music  (1893).  Many  articles 
or  value  appeared  in  tbe  VierteljahrMiidirift,  the 
ConUmporary  iReuieui,  etc.  In  1903  his  treatise 
on  PrimiitBe  Mtttic  appeared  in  an  enlarged 
German  edition  as  AnfOnge  der  Tonkuntt.     It. 

WALLERSTEIN,  Anton,  bom  of  poof 
parents  at  Dresden,  Sept.  28,  1813.  began  life 
early  as  a  violinist,  and  in  1827  was  much 
noticed  during  a  visit  to  Berlin.  In  1829  be 
entered  the  Court  Band  at  Dresden,  and  in 
1832  that  at  Hanover,  but  various  wanderings 
to  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  and  other  places  led 
to  the  resignation  ot  his  post  in  1841.  Bis 
playing  was  extremely  popular  for  its  expreesion 
and  animation.  But  it  is  as  a  composer  that 
ha  hss  had  most  popularity.  He  began  to 
write  in  1830,  and  from  that  time  till  1877 
poured  forth  a  constant  flood  of  dance  music, 
chiefly  published  by  Schott  A  Co.,  of  Usins. 
His  275th  opus  ia  entitled  'Souvenir  du 
Pensionnat.  Onq  petites  pieces  facilea  en  forme 
de  Danse  pour  piano.  Leipdg,  Kahnt.'  With 
tMs  piece  bis  name  disappears  from  the  publish- 
ing list.  His  dances  had  a  prodigious  vogue 
during  their  day  in  Qemuuiy,  Frtknce,  and 
England,  in  all  classes  of  society.  Among 
the  best  known  are  'La  Coquette,'  'Redova 
Parisienns.'  'Studeotengalopp,'  'Enrte  und 
lezte  Lietie,'  etc.  His  songs  also  were  popular, 
especially  'Das  Trauerhaus'  and  'Sehnsucht  in 
die  Feme.'  [Ha  died  at  Geneva,  March  30, 
1892.)  o. 

WALLISER,  Christopb  Tbohas,  bom  at 
Strasburg,  April  17,  1668,  i^ed  there,  April  27, 
164S.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Melchior  Vulpius 
and  Tobias  Kindler;  he  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Academy  and  director  of  music  in  two  churches 
in  Strasburg  from  1599.  It  was  no  doubt  his 
academic  post  which  suggested  tbe  composition 
of  choruses  from  the  Clmuia  at  Aristophanes, 
and  to  various  ottier  plays  on  the  classical 
model,  such  as  Andromeda,  Eliae,  and  Charidta. 
His  'Teutscher  Psalmeo'  {a  5)  were  published 
in  1602;  bis  'Hexastichon'  (□  6)  in  1610,  and 
his  'Husicae  Gguralis  praecepts.  brevia,'  for  2-6 
T<»cas,  appeared  in  1611,  and  his  'Sacrae 
modulationea'  for  Christmas  in  1613.  His  chief 
work  is  'Ecclewodae,  das  ist  Krchengesang. 
nemblich  die  gebreuchliclisten  Psalmen  Davids 
BO  nicht  allein  viva  voce,  sondem  such  zu  muaika- 
lischen  Instrunienten  christKcb  eu  gebrauchen, 
mit  4,  6,  6  Slimmen  componirt,'  Strasburg, 
1614.  It  consists  of  fifty  German  psalms  set 
in  the  old  contrapuntal  style  on  the  melodies 
to   which   they  were  sung  in  the  Protestant 
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services  in  Strasburg.  Two  of  them  are  n»> 
pubUshed  in  Schoberlein  and  Biegel's  'SchBts 
dea  liturgischen  C^orgesangs, '  and  one  ('  On ' 
feste  Burg,'  Lutlier's  renion  of  the  46th 
Psalm)  in  Kade's  Notenbeilagen  to  Ambroa'a 
GackiehU  der  Mueik.  In  1636  Walliaer 
published  'Ecdesiodae  Novae,  dannn  die 
Catechismusgeaang,  andere  SchrifTt  und  gelst- 
liche  Lieder  eamt  dem  Te  Deum,  und  der 
Litania  .  .  .  mit  4,  S,  Q,  7  Btimmen  geaetst. 
Similar  publications  appeared  in  1617,  1627, 
and  1641,  and  many  works  in  MS.  are  extant. 
(See  the  Qadien-Lexikon.)  u. 

WALMISLEY,  Tuomab  FoBbeb,  son  of 
William  Walmisley,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Papers 
to  ttie  House  of  Lords,  was  bom  at  Westminster, 
May  22,  1783.  At  an  eaHy  age  be  wma  • 
chorister  in  the  Abbey  and  was  sent  to  Weat- 
minster  School.  At  fourteen  be  began  his 
mujdcal  education,  and  studied  the  organ,  piano, 
and  counterpoint  under  Attwood.  Walmislejr 
achieved  success  as  a  musical  teacher  and  glee- 
writer.  The  Spsctolor  for  August  2S,  1S3D, 
thus  characterises  a  volume  of  glees  publiabed 
by  Walmisley  at  ttiat  time :  '  Tliese  compoa- 
Ijons,  though  displaying  the  attainments  of  a 
skilful  musician,  are  not  the  dull  effusions  ot  a 
pedant.  Though  formed  upon  the  best  models, 
they  are  no  servile  coines,  but  the  effusioDS  of 
good  taste  matured  and  nurtured  by  study.* 
In  1810-14  hs  was  assistant  organist  to  tbe 
Female  Orphan  Asylum,  and  in  the  latter  year 
he  became  orgaiust  at  St.  Hartio-in'the-nelds, 
an  appointment  he  held  until  March  1854, 
when  he  retired  on  a  penaon.  His  name 
appears  on  the  list  of  musicians  asaemlried  at 
Weber^  funeral  in  1826.  He  lived  to  edit  his 
more  famous  son's  'Cathedral  Music'  (see 
below),  and  died  July  23,  1866,  being  buried  in 
Brompton  Cemetery. 

Tbe  following  printed  works  appear  in  tho 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  with  datea 


His  eldest  bod,  Thomas  Attwood,  was  bom 
in  London,  Jan.  21,  1814.  He  showed  at  an 
unusually  early  age  such  a  rare  aptitude  for 
muOTc  that  his  father  secured  for  him  the 
advantage  of  studying  composition  under  his 
godfather,  Thomas  Attwood.  The  lad  rapdly 
attained  proficiency  as  a  piuust.  In  1830  be 
became  organist  of  Croydon  Church,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  who 
encouraged  his  Ulerxry  tasles,  and  persuaded 
him  to  combine  mathematical  with  muaicai 
studies.    At  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  by 
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Honck  MaMD  to  «ecuie  him  tor  English  opera, 
but  Walmialey  dscided  to  try  hla  tortune  at 
Cambridge.  la  1833  be  was  elected  oiganiBt 
of  Trinity  and  St.  John's  Collegee,  and  compoeed 
an  exercise, 'L«t  God  arise,' with  full  orchestra, 
for  tile  d^iree  of  Hus.B.  He  then  entered 
Corpus  Chriati  Collie,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  HatheniaticaJ  Exajninations. 
He  subsequently  migrated  to  Jesus  College,  and 
though  unsuoceesful  as  a  oompetJtor  for  the 
University  Friie  Poem,  fully  justiSed  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Killer's  advice  that  his  love  of 
literature  should  not  be  entirely  sacrificed  to 
profcsaional  duties.  The  then  system  concen- 
trated the  dutl«  of  several  persona  in  one,  and 
the  young  organist  submitted  to  a  slavery 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  realise.  He  took 
without  any  remuneration  Mr.  Pratt's  dutJea  as 
organist  in  King's  College  Chapel  and  St. 
Uary's,  and  his  Sunday  work  deserves  to  be 
recorded:  — St.  John's  at  7.16  a.m.;  Trinity, 
8;  King's,  9.30;  St.  Mary's,  10.30  and  2; 
ECing's,  3.15;  St.  John's,  6;  Trinity,  6.15. 
In  1834  he  wrote  the  anthem  'O  give  thanks,' 
for  the  Conunemo ration  at  Trinity,  and  his 
Service  in  B  flat.  In  1839  he  composed  the  Ode, 
written  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincohi,  for  the 
Installation  of  Lord  Camden  as  Chancellor  —  a 
•erioua  Interruption  to  his  mathematical  studies. 
His  election  to  the  professorial  chair  of  Music, 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke-Whitfeld, 
took  place  In  1836;  in  1838  he  took  his  B.A. 
d^ree,  and  in  1841  his  U.A.  On  two  other 
oecaslonB  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  compose  music  for 
Odea  written  tor  the  Installation  of  Chaocellon 
of  the  Unfvnr^y.  In  1842,  the  words,  in 
honour  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  were 
written  by  the  Rev.  T.  Whytehead;  in  1847, 
for  the  Installation  of  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
they  were  by  Wordsworth,  then  Laureate. 
Poetry  and  music  written  for  such  occaskms  are 
seldom  long-lived,  but  a  quartet  from  the  Ode 
ot  1842,  'Fair  is  the  warrior's  mural  crown,' 
would  certainly  be  an  effective  coaoert-pieoe  at 
any  Ume.  In  1848hetoolithed^;Teeof  Mus.D., 
and  continued  working  at  Cambridge  until  with- 
in a  short  period  of  ids  death,  which  took  place 
at  Hastings,  Jan.  17,  1856.  He  was  buried  at 
Fairlight,  and  a  brass  tablet  to  hts  memory 
was  erected  in  Trinity  College  Chapel  in  1888. 
His  intimaey  with  Mendelssohn  was  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  him,  though  a  rebuff  admin- 
iatered  by  Mendelssohn  weighed  unduly  on  his 
mind,  and  deterred  him  from  orchestral  writ- 
ing. Walmisley  asked  Mendelssohn  to  look 
at  a  symphony  written  for  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  Before  he  would  consent,  Mendelsohn 
asked  how  many  he  had  written  already.  On 
bearing  that  it  was  a  first  attempt,  'No.  II' 
«xclaimed  Mendelssohn,  'let  us  see  what  No. 
12' wni  befinitr' 

■  IX)  UDdstUod  tbe  tent  ot  Uih  we  rfkonW  remRnbsr  that 
MjiMl  LlauliiiaBraniboiiy  |d  C  ndnor.  wlUi  wtaldi  br  nudE  bu 
3»alanEaAnMffioSfettlS29li»iitiiknoiniiu'Na.t.-u 
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Walmisley  was  one  ot  the  first  ^^i"el^^'^  or- 
ganists of  his  day,  and  in  a  period  of  church 
music  made  memorable  by  the  compositions  of 
Wesley  and  Goss,  his  best  anthems  and  service 
are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  compositions 
of  these  eminent  men.  As  instances  of  fine 
writing  we  may  cite  the  Service  in  Bt^,  the 
Dublin  Pri»  Anthem,  his  anthem  'If  the  Lord 
himself,'  and  the  madrigal  'Sseele  Floweres,' 
a  work  which  Henry  Leslie's  choir  did  much 
to  popularise.  His  position  at  Cambridge  no 
doubtacted  prejudicially.  A  larger  prof  essional 
area,  a  closer  neighbourhood  with  possible 
rivals,  would  have  enaured  a  deeper  cultivation 
of  powers  which  bore  fruit,  but  promised  a  Etill 
richer  harvest.  In  general  cultivation  and 
knowledge  of  musical  history  he  was  far  in 
advance  of  most  English  musicians.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  inaugurate  the  useful  system 
of  musical  lectures,  illustrated  by  practical 
examples.  In  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  '  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Pianoforte.'  he  spoke 
incidentally  of  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  aa 
'the  greatest  composition  In  the  world,'  and 
prophesied  that  the  publication  of  the  Cantatas 
(then  in  MS.)  would  ahow  that  his  assertion  of 
Bach's  supremacy  was  no  paradox.  It  may  be 
said  confidently  tliat  the  number  of  English 
musicians,  w)io  sixty  years  ago  were  acquainted 
with  any  of  Bach'a  music  beyond  the  forty- 
eight  Preludee  and  Fugues,  might  be  counted 
on  the  fingers,  and  Walmisley  fearlessly  preached 
to  Cambridge  men  ttie  same  musical  doctrine 
that  HendeLssolm  and  Schumann  enforced  in 
Qermany. 

The  volume  of  anthems  and  services  published 
by  his  father  after  the  son's  death  are  a  first- 
claas  certificate  of  sound  musicianship.  Amongst 
his  unpublished  manuscripts  are  some  charming 
duels  tor  pianoforte  and  oboe,  written  for  Alfred 
Pollock,  a  Cambridge  undergraduate,  whose 
remarkable  oboe-pLaylng  Walmisley  much  ad- 
mired. To  tblsday  Waimisley'a  reputation  as 
an  artist  is  a  tradition  loyally  upheld  in  Trinity 
College;  and  none  that  lieard  him  accompany 
the  services  in  chapel  can  wonder  at  the  belief  of 
Cambridge  men  that  as  a  cathedral  organist  he 
has  been  excelled  by  none. 

His  published  works  In  the  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum  are  as  follows:  — 


flowed  blmacir,  ttas 
mo  nioiMiM  br  a 
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WALMSLEY,  P.     See  Wamslbt. 

WALOND,  William,  Mus.B.,  was  admitted 
to  the  privil^^  of  the  Univenity  of  Oxford 
Jtine  25,  1757,  behig  described  as  'oiigaiioruni 
pulsator'  (whence  we  may  suppose  him  to  have 
been  oxiganist  or  assistant  organist  of  one  of  the 
churches  or  colleges  at  Oxford),  and  on  July  5 
following  took  his  degree  as  of  Christ  Church. 
About  1759  he  published  his  setting  of  Pope's 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  believed  to  be 
the  first  setting  of  that  poem  in  its  original 
form.  [See  Greene,  Maurice;  and  Cecilia, 
St.,  vol.  i.  p.  4906.]  Three  sets  of  voltmtaries 
for  organ  or  harpsichord  were  also  published. 
William  Walond,  possibly  a  son  of  his,  about 
1775  became  organist  of  Chichester  Cathedral, 
which  post  he  resigned  in  1801.  After  his 
resignation  he  resided  in  Chichester  in  extreme 
poverty  and  seclusion  (subsisting  upon  an 
annuity  raised  by  the  sale  of  some  houses,  and 
being  rarely  seen  abroad)  until  his  death,  Feb. 
9,  1836.  Some  fragments  of  church  composi- 
tions by  him  remain  in  MS.  in  the  choir-books 
of  Chichester  Cathedral.  Richard,  son  of 
William  Walond  of  Oxford,  bom  1754,  matri- 
culated from  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  July  14, 
1770.  He  was  a  clerk  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  from  March  24,  1775  untU  1776.  On 
March  14,  1776,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  as 
of  New  College,  and  was  subsequently  a  vicar 
choral  of  Hereford  Cathedral .  Qeorge,  another 
son  of  W.  Walond  of  Oxford,  was  a  chorister  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  from  April  13,  1768 
until  1778.  w.  h.  h. 

WALPURGISNACHT,  the  night  (between 
April  30  and  May  1)  of  S.  Walpurga  or  Wer- 
burga,  a  British  saint,  sister  of  S.  Boniface,  on 
which  a  Witches'  Sabbath  is  supposed  to  be 
held  in  the  Harz  Mountains.  'Die  Erste 
Walpxtroisnacbt,  Ballad  for  Chorus  and 
Orchestra,  the  words  by  Qoethe,  music  by 
Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  op.  60,'  b  a 
setting  of  a  poem  of  Goethe's,  which  describes 
the  first  occurrence  of  the  event  in  an  encounter 
between  old  heathens  and  Christians. 

The  intention  to  compose  the  poem  probably 
came  to  Mendelssohn  during  his  visit  to  Goethe 
in  1830,  and  he  announces  it  as  a  Choral  Sym- 
phony.' He  began  to  write  it  in  April  1831, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  speaks  of  it  as 
practically  complete.  On  July  14,  at  Milan, 
however,  he  is  still  tormented  by  it,  and  the 
MS.  of  the  vocal  portion  is  dated  '15th  July 
1831.'  The  Overture  —  'Saxon  Overture'  as. 
he  calls  it  —  followed  '  13th  Feb.  1832,'  and  the 
work  was  produced  at  Berlin,  Jan.  1833.  Ten 
years  later  he  resumed  it,  resoored  the  whole, 
published  it,  and  performed  it,  first  in  Germany, 
and  then  in  England  (Philharmonic,  July  8, 
1844),  to  English  words  by  Mr.  Bartholomew. 
[See  vol.  iii.  pp.  1256,  127a,  129a,  1456.]     o. 

<  Letter  to  Kttniiemftnn,  Nov.  1840.    The  Idea  of  a  ohoral 
Urmphony  waa  oaiiled  out  In  tba  'Lobgensg.' 


WALSH,  John;  father  and  son  bearing  the 
same  Christian  name;  famous  London  music- 
publishers  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. John  Walsh,  senior,  was  established  be- 
fore 1696  at  the  'Harp  and  Hoboy,'  in  Catherine 
Street^  Strand ,  and  was  there  publishing  engraved 
music.  Wal^  was,  in  all  probability,  of  Irish 
extraction,  and  appears  to  have  had  court  favour, 
for  he  was  the  first,  so  far  as  the  writer  can 
ascertain,  to  be  named  'Musical  instrument- 
maker  and  music-seller  to  the  King.*  The 
King  was,  of  course,  William  III.,  and  the 
royal  appointment  extended  to  himself  and  his 
son  through  all  succeeding  reigns,  including  the 
first  few  years  of  George  the  Third's.  On  one 
early  imprint  the  name  b  spelled  'Welch,'  but 
as  this  only  occurs  on  one  item  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  it  is  merely  a  misprint.  On 
the  early  imprints,  down  to  1705,  the  sogn 
stands  as  'The  Golden  Harp  and  Hoboy.' 
John  Playford  was  dead,  and  his  son  merely 
drawing  on  the  remains  of  the  once  large 
business,  so  Walsh  had  no  serious  rival  in  the 
trade,  which  he  pushed  forward  with  unpreoe* 
dented  vigour. 

He  reprinted  from  Dutch  sources  popular 
Continental  music  (Corelli,  for  example)  at 
low  prices,  using,  no  doubt,  pewter,  instead  of 
the  more  costly  copper. 

Hawkins  states  that  he  commenced  stamping 
pewter  plates  in  1710,  instead  of  engraving 
them,  as  Thomas  Cross  (q.v.)  was  then  doing. 
The  date  is  not  confirmed,  but  it  is  quite  a 
probable  one.  Walsh's  shop  was  quite  distsmt 
from  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  and  Temple  Bar, 
where  the  usual  music  trade  congregated,  and 
no  doubt  this  isolation  enabled  him  to  build  up 
a  business  that  may  be  aptly  compared  with 
the  largest  of  our  modem  music-publishing 
firms.  Hawkins  in  his  History  has  no  good 
word  for  Walsh.  He  intimates  that  he  was 
mean  and  illiterate,  and  with  him  he  includes 
John  Hare,  who  was  more  or  less  associated  with 
Walsh.  Whether  Hawkins's  prejudices  enter 
into  this  condemnation  or  not  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 

Walsh's  earliest  productions  are  frequently 
adorned  with  elaborately  engraved  titles  and 
frontispieces:  many  very  artistic,  others  in  the 
Dutch  style  then  so  popular.  Some  of  these 
title-pages  were  used  over  again  for  different 
publications,  the  fidtered  titles  printed  from 
smaller  inserted  plates.  Most  of  Walsh's  eariy 
imprints  also  bear  the  name  of  John  Hare,  and, 
later,  John  and  Joseph  Hare  (q.v.) .  Afterwards 
these  were  erased  from  the  plates.  John  Hare 
lived  in  Freeman's  Yard,  Comhill,  and  had  a 
shop  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  'The  Golden 
Viall.'  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph  in 
Freeman's  Yard.  Walsh  was  thus  able  to  get 
both  the  City  as  well  as  the  West  End  trade. 

It  is  tmcertain  as  to  whether  the  Hares  were 
partners  with  Walsh. 

About  1710  Walsh  associated  himself  with 
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P.  Randall,  who,  a  few  years  before,  was  estab- 
lished at  "The  Violin  and  Lute  without  Temple 
Bar.' 

There  are  indications  that  Randall  married 
the  elder  Walsh's  sister,  leaving  a  son,  William 
Randall,  who  ultimately  succeeded  to  the  Walsh 
business.  P.  Randall  gave  up  his  shop  near 
Temple  Bar,  and  remained  with  Walsh  for  a 
year  or  two,  after  which  he  is  lost  sight  of. 

In  1710  Walsh  was  in  full  trade,  publishing 
single  songs  and  the  Italian  operas,  instrumentid 
works  and  the  whole  range  of  current  music. 
Handel,  coming  over  to  England,  naturally 
turned  to  him  as  the  principal  publisher,  and 
'Rinaldo'  appeared  in  1711,  by  which  it  Is  said 
that  Walsh  made  one  thousand  pounds.  Walsh 
senior  was  intimately  connected  with  Handel 
from  this  time  to  the  date  of  the  former's  death. 
They  appear  to  have  continually  squabbled,  as 
is  proved  by  Handel  publishing  by  subscription, 
through  Cluer  and  through  Meares,  being 
evidently  dissatisfied  with  Walsh's  treatment. 

The  elder  Walsh  died  March  13,  1736,  and 
was  buried  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Marjr's  Le  Strand. 
The  Gentleman's  Magcunne  announces  that  he 
left  £30,000.  F.  K. 

WALSH,  John,  junior,  succeeded  to  the 
business  left  by  his  father,  and  also  to  the  royal 
appointments  as  muslo-seller  and  instrument- 
maker.  Although  Johnson  and  other  great 
rivals  had  sprung  up  there  was  no  falling  off  of 
the  business.  The  younger  Walsh  continued  it 
on  the  same  lines  as  his  father.  The  engraving 
and  the  paper  were  of  the  best,  and  even  after 
a  century  and  a  half's  usage  it  is  pleasant  to 
turn  over  the  clearly  printed  sheets  on  excellent 
paper  that  bear  his  imprints.  Walsh  jimior 
continued  the  Handel  publications,  always  ex- 
cepting the  'Messiah,'  which  Handel  kept  in 
manuscript,  refusing  publication  at  the  custom- 
ary twenty  guinea  rate.  There  are,  however, 
copies  of  'Songs  in  the  Messiah,  an  Oratorio  by 
Mr.  Handel,'  which  have  the  Walsh  imprint, 
although  some  plates  bear  the  initials  of  W. 
Randall.  Walsh  junior  died  January  15, 
1766,  the  PvJbiic  Advertieer  saying  his  fortune 
amounted  to  £40,000.  The  business  was  taken 
over  by  William  Randsdl,  who  was,  no  doubt, 
the  son  of  P.  Randall  and  cousin  to  the  last 
Walsh.  Randall  went  into  partnership  with 
one  Abell,  in  1767-68,  but  this  lasted  only 
for  about  a  year.  He  republished  from  the  old 
plates  all  the  Walsh  publications  that  were  of 
marketable  value,  and  made  but  few  additions  to 
the  stock.  On  his  death,  before  1 781 ,  his  widow, 
Elizabeth  Randall,  succeeded,  and  before  1784 
Wright  and  Wilkinson  were  at  the  address, 
reprinting  from  the  old  plates,  mainly  Handel's 
works.  Hermond  Wright  remained  here  until 
about  1800,  when  the  old  premises,  after  being 
a  music-publishing  house  for  over  a  century, 
knew  music  no  more.  The  later  imprints  show 
the  number  to  have  been  13,  which  appears 


to  have  been  on  the  right-hand  side  going  up 
from  the  Strand.  The  premises  were  certainly 
not  those  of  the  Echo  newspaper  office,  as  has 
been  stated.  All  traces  of  the  site  of  Walsh's 
shop  and  of  Catherine  Street  itself  are  lost  by 
the  recent  street  improvement.  Walsh  and  his 
son  had  apprentices  as  engravers,  and  many  of 
these,  including  William  Smith  and  Caulfield, 
set  up  for  themselves.  Robert  Birchall  was 
assistant  to  Randall,  and  Samuel  Chappell 
assistant  to  Birchall.  f.  k. 

WALSINQHAM.  A  tune  frequently  men- 
tioned by  early  English  writers.  The  rude 
ballad  which  appears  to  have  been  most  fre- 
quently fitted  to  the  tune  during  the  17th 
century  begins: 


^igsrrN^ 


[t  to  Wal-atBg-ham    Tp  the  Shrine  wlUtipetd, 


Metlwltti  »jol-l7   pftlm.«r    la  a  pU-gxImli 

This  may  be  a  parody  of  some  earlier  and  more 
chaste  ballad.  The  tune  is  apparently  of 
considerable  antiquity,  although  we  have  no 
earlier  versions  than  those  found  in  several 
works  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Walsing- 
ham  Priory,  in  Norfolk,  was  dissolved  1538  and 
was  much  in  repute  for  pilgrimages.  There  are 
many  allusions  which  show  that  the  simple  little 
ballad  tune  was  one  chosen  to  teach  blackbirds 
and  bullfinches  to  whistle.  See  the  early 
editions  of  Chappell's  Popular  Music  for  these 
and  other  interesting  references.  The  tune  was 
certainly  one  of  those  to  which  popular  ballads 
were  sung.  Two  of  these  are  printed  in  Percy's 
Rdiques  of  Ancient  Poetry:  'As  ye  came  from 
the  Holy  Land,'  and  'Gentle  herdsman,  tell 
to  me.'  Early  versions  of  the  tune  are  to 
be  found  in  Bariey's  Newe  Booke  of  Tabliture, 
1596,  and  in  Anthony  Holbome's  Cittham 
Schoole,  1597.  Manuscript  copies  are  in  Dorothy 
Welde's  Lute  Book,  Lady  Nevell's  Virgfaial 
Book,  and  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book, 
the  last  being  arranged,  and  having  thirty 
variations,  by  Dr.  John  Bull.  Another  interest- 
ing copy  has  recently  been  unearthed  in  a 
manuscript  book  of  ballads,  written  down  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 
It  is  published  in  The  Shirbum  Ballade,  edited 
by  Andrew  Clark,  Oxford,  1907.  In  this  MS. 
the  text  attached  to  the  tune  is  a  poetical, 
dramatic  sketch,  entitled  'Mr.  Attowel's  Jigge, 
betweene  Francis,  a  gentleman;  Richard,  a 
farmer;  and  their  wives.'  The  four  acts  of 
this  simple  little  rhyme  are  each  directed  to  be 
sung  to  different  tunes,  'Walsingham'  being 
the  first;  and  opening  with  the  words  of  the 
ballad  quoted  above.  The  ttme  is  fitted  with 
a  bass,  and  it  has  a  rather  interesting  variation 
from  the  Virginal  copies.  f.  k. 
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WALTER.  GusTAV,  born  Feb.  11,  1834,  at 
Bilin,  Bohemia,  learned  singing  at  the  Prague 
Conservatorium  from  Franas  Vogl,  and  made  his 
first  appearance  in  opera  as  Edgar  at  a  private 
representation  of  '  Lucia/  He  played  at  Briinn 
for  a  short  time,  and  in  July  1856  appeared 
at  Vienna  in  Kreutxer's  'Nachtlager.'  He  re- 
mained there  throughout  his  career,  and  attained 
great  popularity  as  a  lyric  tenor  both  on  the 
stage  and  in  the  concert  room.  He  came  to 
London  in  1872,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
on  May  13,  at  the  Philharmonic,  where  he  was 
favourably  received  in  songs  of  Mozart,  Riedel, 
and  Rubinstein.  He  also  sang  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  etc.  He  retired  in  1887,  but  continued 
to  sing  in  concert,  and  took  part  in  a  perform- 
ance of  Bach's  'St.  Matthew  Passion'  by  the 
Oeeellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  under  Richter 
in  1890.  His  daughter  Minna,  a  pupil  of 
Madame  Marches!,  had  a  successful  career  in 
various  cities  (Vienna,  Frankfort,  etc.).     a.  c. 

WALTER,  John,  organist  of  Eton  College 
at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  composed  an 
anthem  in  MS.  at  Ely,  and  a  psalm,  'O  give 
thanks,'  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge; 
but  his  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  having  been 
the  first  music-master  of  John  Weldon.  w.  h.  h. 

WALTHER,  JoHANN,  Luther's  friend,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  composers  in  the  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  1496  —  according  to 
his  tombstone,  at  Gotha,  near  Cola,  in  Thuringia ; 
in  1524  was  bass  singer  in  the  choir  at  Torgau, 
and  in  the  following  year  Capellmeister,  or 
*  Sangermeister,'  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  In 
1548  he  was  sent  to  Dresden  to  organise  and 
lead  a  choir  of  singers  for  Moritz  of  Saxony, 
and  remained  till  1554,  when  he  returned  with 
a  pension  to  Torgau,  and  there  lived  till  his 
death  before  April  24,  1570. 

In  1524  he  was  called  to  Wittenberg  by 
Luther  to  assist  him  in  framing  the  German 
Mass.  The  result  of  this  was  his  'Geystlich 
Gesangk  Buchleyn'  for  four  voices  (1524),  the 
earliest  Protestant  Hymn-book.  His  other 
works  are  'Cantio  Septem  Vocum,'  etc.  (1544) ; 
'Ein  gar  schoner  geistlicher  und  christlicher 
Bergkreyen '  (1552) ;  '  Magnificat  octo  tonorum ' 
(1557);  'Ein  newes  christliches  Lied'  (1561); 
'  Das  christlich  Kinderlied  Dr.  Martin  Luthersr 
Erhalt  uns  Herr  bei  Deinem  Wort  .  .  .  mlt 
etlichen  lateinischen  und  deutschen  Siingen 
gemehret'  (1566).  Other  pieces  are  included 
in  the  collections  of  Rhaw  and  Forster, '  Montan- 
Neubers  Psalmenwerk,'  1538,  and  'Motetten- 
sammlung,'  1540.  Poems  appeared  in  1538 
and    1564.     (See   also   Qudlen^Lexikon.)    g. 

WALTHER,  JoHANN  Gottfried,  a  very  skil- 
ful contrapuntist '  and  famous  musical  lexico- 
grapher, bom  at  Erfurt,  Sept.  18,  1684;  died 
at  Weimar,  March  23,  1748;  was  pupil  of 
Jacob  Adlung  and  J.  Bemhard  Bach  in  1702; 
became  in  1702  organist  of  the  Thomas  Church 

<  See  the  iimtenoflH  given  by  Spltta.  Bach  (Engl,  trand.),  U. 
384. 


at  Erfurt,  and  July  29,  1707,  town  organist  of 
Weimar  (in  succession  to  Heintse)  and  ^^fMr^ny 
of  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke; 
and  in  1720  '  Hofmuaicus.'  Walther  wms  a 
relative  of  J.  S.  Bach,  and  during  Bach's  resi- 
dence in  Weimar  (1708-14)  they  became  veiy 
intimate,  and  Bach  was  godfather  to  bis  eldest 
son.  The  meagre  notice  of  Bach  in  Walther's 
Lexicon  seems  to  show  that  the  intinkacy  did 
not  last.  Mattheson's  judgment  of  Walther, 
in  his  Ekrenpforte,  is  a  very  high  one ;  he  regards 
him  as  'a  second  Pachelbel,  if  not  in  art  the 
first.'  In  the  arrangement  and  variation  of 
Chorales  on  the  organ,  he  certainly  stands  next 
to  Bach  himself.  An  anecdote  preserved  by  one 
of  Bach's  sons  shows  that  he  was  once  able  to 
puszle  even  that  great  player.'  He  printed  the 
following  pieces:  —  Clavier  concerto  without 
accompaniment  (1741);  Prelude  and  Fugue 
(1741),  four  Chorales  with  variations;  and  a 
mass  of  compositions  remains  in  MS.  in  the 
Berlin  Library  and  elsewhere.  (See  QuaUen- 
Lexikon.)  But  Walther's  most  lasting  work 
is  his  Dictionary  —  Muaiealiacha  Lexicon  oder 
tnxtsicaltache  Biblioihec  (Leipzig,  1732),  the  first 
to  combine  biography  and  musical  subjects,  a 
work  of  great  accuracy  and  merits  and  the 
ground-work  to  many  a  subsequent  one.  This 
work  was  the  production  of  his  leisure  hours 
only.  He  published  a  first  sketch,  of  68  pagee^ 
in  1728,  under  the  title  of  AUe  und  neue  9mM»- 
kaZiache  Bibliotkek  oder  musikaliBcheB  Lexikon, 
Walther  had  prepared  elaborate  corrections  and 
additions  for  a  second  edition  of  his  great  work, 
and  after  his  death  they  were  used  by  Gbrbeb 
in  the  preparation  of  his  Lexioon.  They  ulti- 
mately came  into  the  possession  of  the  GeseU- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna.  o. 

WALTHER,  JoHANN  Jakob,  violinist  and 
composer,  was  bom  in  1650  at  Witterda,  a 
village  near  Erfurt  in  Thuringia.  The  name  of 
his  teacher  is  unknown,  but  as  he  styles  himself 
on  the  title  of  one  of  his  works '  Italian  Secretary 
to  the  Elector  of  Mainz,'  it  appears  probable 
that  he  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  Italy,  and  therefore  had  some 
connection  with  the  school  of  violin-players  of 
that  country.  We  find  him  first  as  a  member  of 
the  band  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Dresden, 
and  later  on  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Elector 
of  Mainz.  The  place  and  date  of  his  death  are 
unknown.  Two  sets  of  violin  compositiona 
of  his  have  been  preserved : 

1.  SchenI  daVloIlno  8olo,con  n  Basso  Oontlnuo perrorgano 
0  Ctmbalo.  accompagnablle  aoche  oon  uns  Viola  0  Leuto.  dJ 
Olovannl  Gkicomo  Valther,  Prlmo  Vlollnlsta  dl  Camera  dl  sua 
Altezza  Elettorale  dl  Samonla  MDCLXXVI. 

2.  Hoitulus  Chellcus.  unl  VioUno.  duabus.  tribua  et  aoatuor 
BublndechordlsBlmul  sonantlbus  h^rraonlce  modulantl.  Stu« 
dioea  vartetate  oonsttun  a  Jobanne  Jaoobo  Walthero.  fimloen- 
ttss.  Celflltud.  Elector.  Maguntln.  Secrptarlo  Italloo.  Mwun- 
tlae;  sumptibus  Lud.  Bourgeat.  AcademL  BlbUopbL  1688. 

The  musical  interest  of  these  compositions 
is  but  small.     They  consist  chiefly  of  short 
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preludes,  pieces  in  dance-forms  (gavottes,  sara- 
bandes,  etc.)f  and  sets  of  variations.     In  some 
respects  they  remind  us  of  the  works  of  Farina, 
who   was   his   predecessor  at   Dresden.     Like 
Farina  he  appears  fond  of  realistic  tone-pictures 
—  he  imitates  the  cuckoo,  the  nightingale,  the 
crowing  of  the  cock,  and  other  sounds  of  nature. 
In  a  set  of  variations  we  meet  with  imitations 
of  the  guitar  by  pizzicatos,  of  pipes  by  passages 
going  up  to  the  sixth  position  on  the  first  string, 
of  the  trump>ct  by  fanfares  on  the  fourth  string ; 
farther  on  he  introduces  echo-efifects,  the  lyre, 
the  harp,  and  winds  up  with  a  'Coro'  in  full 
chords.     Besides  these  childish   efforts,    it  is 
true,  we  find  some  more  serious  pieces,  which, 
as   far  as  invention,  harmonic  and  metrical 
treatment  go,  are  decidedly  an  advance  on 
Farina's  style.     Still  they  are  extremely  clumsy 
and  altogether  inferior  to  the  better  productions 
of  Walther's  Italian  contemporaries.     Wfidther's 
importance  for  the  history  of  the  development 
of  violin-playing  consists  exclusively  in  the  ad- 
vanced claims  his  writings  make  on  execution. 
While  the  technique  of  the  Italians  of  the  same 
and  even  a  later  period  was  still  very  limited  — 
even  Corelli  does  not  exceed  the  third  position 

—  some  Germans,  especially  Biber,  and  Walther 

—  api)ear  as  pioneers  of  execution  on  the  finger- 
board. Walther  ascends  to  the  sixth  position, 
frequently  employs  difiicult  double-stoppings, 
and  uses  a  variety  of  bowing.  [See  Viglin- 
Playino.]  p.  d. 

WALTHEW,  Richard  H.,  bom  in  London, 
Nov.  4,  1872,  was  for  some  time  a  pupil  of  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music,  and  in  1890  gained 
an  open  scholarship  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  where  he  studied  for  the  following  four 
years  under  Sir  Hubert  Parry.  A  setting  of 
Browning's  *Pied  Piper'  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  was  performed  by  the  Highbury  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  1893  with  great  success; 
It  was  afterwards  repeated  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  elsewhere.  In  1894  he  introduced  a  piano- 
forte concerto  of  his  own  at  a  concert  given  by 
the  Strolling  Players  at  Queen's  Hall;  various 
orchestral  works  were  performed  by  the  Stock 
Exchange  Orchestral  Society.  He  was  musical 
director  of  the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement 
for  five  years  (1900-1904).  In  1907  he  was 
appointed  music  professor  at  Queen's  College, 
later  became  conductor  of  the  University  Col- 
leger Musical  Society,  and  in  1905  conductor 
of  the  Operatic  Class  at  the  Guildhall  School, 
where  he  has  raised  the  level  of  performances  to 
a  remarkable  degree  of  efficiency.  His  more 
important  works  include  a  setting  of  Keats's 
'Ode  to  a  Nightingale,'  two  operettas,  'The 
Gardeners'  and  'The  Enchanted  Island,'  a 
'concert-stuck'  for  violin  and  orchestra,aquintet, 
a  quartet  and  two  trios  for  piano  and  strings; 
three  string  quarteta,  a  sonata  for  \nolin  and 
pianoforte,  all  of  which  have  been  performed 
with  success.     Some   suites  for  clarinet  and 


piano  should  also  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  four 
vocal  quartets  with  piano  accompaniment,  and 
about  a  hundred  songs.  In  1909  he  became 
conductor  of  the  South  Place  Orchestra,  Fins- 
bury.  M. 

WALTZ  (Germ.  Waizer;    Fr.  Valse;    Ital. 
Valzero).    The  origin  of  the  Walts  is  wrapped 
in  even  more  obscurity  than  is  usually  the  case 
with   the   best-known  dances.    The  immoise 
popularity  which  it  achieved  in  the  19th  century 
—  a  popularity  which  had  the  effect  of  almost 
banishing  every  other  dance  —  has  given  rise  to 
a  dispute  as  to  the  historical  genesis  of  the 
waltz,  into  which  national  antipathies  have  to 
a  certain  extent  entered.     It  would  have  been 
thought  that  French  writers  could  not  ignore 
the  evidence  of  a  German  origin  given  by  the 
name  vxdUj  derived  from  tmxZteen,  to  turn ;  but 
in  the  face  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  an 
ingenious  theory  has  been  invented  by  which  it 
is  sought  to  prove  that  the  dance  and  the  name 
were  originally   borrowed   by  Germany  from 
France,  and  then  reintroduced,  as  a  foreign  in- 
vention, from  the  former  to  the  latter  country. 
This  theory  apparently  was  first  propounded 
by  Castil  Blaze,  and  has  been  adopted  by  F^tis, 
Littr6,  and  Lanousse.     The  French  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  waits  is  that  the  dance  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Volta  —  known  to  the  Eliza- 
bethans as  Lavolta  —  a  dance  described  by 
Thoinot  Arbeau  in  his  Orch^sographief  and  said 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Provence,  whence  it 
was  introduced  into  Paris  under  Louis  VII.     It 
remained  in  fashion  up  to  the  16th  century,  at 
which  period  it  was  (according  to  Larousse) 
introduced  into  Germany,  the  name  Volta  being 
changed    into    Waltzer,    The    obvious  Italian 
origin  of  the  word  'volta'  has  been  overiooked  by 
the  French  writers.     The  German  authorities, 
on  the  other  hand,  trace  the  waltz  back  to  the 
DrehJtanZf  or  turning  dance,  a  modification  of 
the  old  form  of  dances  which  (like  the  English 
country  dances)  were  danced  by  couples  standing 
face  to  face,  or  holding  one  another  by  one  hand 
only. 

Great  confusion  exists  in  the  German  accounts 
of  these  early  dances.  The  Volta,  the  Langaus, 
and  the  AUemande  are  all  mentioned  as  being 
the  ancestors  of  the  waltz,  but  none  of  these 
seems  to  be  satisfactorily  connected  with  the 
modern  dance.  That  the  volta  and  the  spring- 
tanz  were  identical  seems  pretty  certain:  in 
both  the  indecency  of  the  performance  seems  to 
have  been  a  characteristic  feature,  as  a  com- 
parison of  the  descriptions  in  Thoinot  Arbeau's 
Orchisographie  and  Johann  von  Miinster's 
Traktat  vom  ungoUadigen  Tarn  (1594)  cleariy 
shows;  but  this  feature  is  dilTerent  from  that 
which  was  held  up  to  reprobation  in  the  waits 
in  later  days  by  Lord  Byron  and  other  English 
writers  on  its  introduction  into  England.  The 
German  dances,  like  the  French,  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries,  were  either  of  a  solemn  and 
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slow  character,  or  consisted  in  unseemly  leaplngs 
and  jumpings;  as  Chapman  in  his  Alphomtu 
Emperour  of  Oermany  makes  one  of  his  char- 
acters say:  — 

We  Oermaru  hxwe  no  chances  In  our  daooea. 

An  Almaln  and  an  upsprlng  tbst  Is  alL 

In  course  of  time  the  latter  became  so  objection- 
able that  it  was  not  only  preached  and  written 
against,  but  was  made  the  subject  of  local  edicts, 
notably  in  the  towns  of  Nuremberg,  Amberg, 
and  Meissen.     The  Almain  or  Allemande  was 
introduced  into  France  after  the  conquest  of 
Alsace  by  Louis  XI V. ,  but  the  dance  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  modem  waits,  and  the 
spring- tans,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was 
identical  with  the  volta,  no  longer  occurs  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.    This  break  in  the 
imaginary  genealogy  of  the  waltz  has  not  been 
made  clear  by  the  writers  who  have  treated  the 
subject.     It   is   generally   admitted   that   the 
modem  dance  first  made  its  appearance  about 
the  year  1780,  and  the  only  attempt  at  con- 
necting the  old  and  the  new  dances  is  the  sug- 
gestion that  because  the  song  'Ach  du  lieber 
Augustin'  (which  was  one  of  the  first  tunes  to 
which  waltzes  were  danced)  waA  addressed  to  a 
wandering  musician  who  lived  in  1670,  there- 
fore the  modem  dance  was  contemporary  with 
the  tune.    The  attempts  at  tracing  the  waits 
from  such  a  widely  spread  dance  as  the  volta  or 
spring-tanz  have  led  to  further  confusion  with 
regard  to  the  hiunble  Landler  or  Schleifer,  which 
is  its  real  ancestor.     That  it  springs  from  a  class 
of  country  dances,  and  not  from  the  ancient 
stock  of  the  volta,  must  be  obvious  upon  many 
grounds.    The  dance  itself  is  first  heard  of  in 
Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Bavaria  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century ;   in  Bohemia  it  seems 
first  to   have   become   fashionable,   since    on 
March  18,  1785,  it  was  forbidden  by  an  Im- 
perial edict  as '  sowohl  der  Gesundheit  schadlich, 
als  auch  der  Siinden  halber  sehr  gefahrlich,'  in 
spite  of  which  it  foimd  its  way  to  Vienna,  and 
was  danced  in  the  finale  to  Act  ii.  of  Vicente 
Martin  y  Solar's  'Una  Cosa  rara'  by  four  of  the 
principal  characters  (Lubino,  Tita,  Chita,  and 
Lilla).    On  its  first  appearance  in  Vienna  the 
music  of  the  waltz  was  played  quite  slowly ;  the 
tempo  in  Martin's  opera  is  marked  Andante  con 
moto,  but  in  Vienna  the  character  of  the  dance 
was  changed,  and  a  Geschwindwalzer  was  intro- 
duced which  finally  led  to  a  Qaloppwalzer  in 
2-4  time.     But  in  spite  of  the  changes  that  the 
dance  underwent,  what  it  was  originally  like  can 
stiU  be  seen  at  any  Austrian  or  Bavarian  village 
festival  at  the  present  day,  where  it  will  be 
found,  perhaps  called  a  Landler  or  Schleifer, 
or  some  other  local  name,  but  still  danced  to 
the  old  slow  rhythms  which  were  imitated  by 
Mozart,    Beethoven,    and    (to   a   less   degree) 
Schubert,    in    their   waltzes   written    for   the 
Viennese  in  the  early  days  of  the  dance's  fash- 
ionable   career.    Crabb    Robinson's    account 


of  the  manner  In  which  he  saw  it  danced  aX 
Frankfort  in  1800  agrees  with  the  descriptkiiis 
of  the  dance  when  it  found  its  way  to  EIngland. 
'The  man  places  the  palms  of  his  hands  gently 
against  the  sides  of  his  partner,  not  far  from 
the  armpits.  Hb  partner  does  the  same,  and 
instantly  with  as  much  velocity  as  possible  they 
tum  rotmd,  and  at  the  same  time  gradually 
glide  round  the  room.'  *■ 

In  England  the  name  and  the  tune  of  the 
dance  made  their  first  appearance  about  the 
year   1791.     In  that  year  an  advertisement 
appeared  on  another  piece  of  music,  of   'Four 
favourite  Waltzes  for  1791  *  and  'Four  favourite 
Bchleifers  for  1792.'     About  1795-1800  a  num- 
ber of  wfidtzes  were  published  (a  collection  is 
in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  g.  231).    The  collection  of 
Preston's  Country  Dances  published  in  1797  coa- 
tains '  the  new  German  Waltz '  and  '  the  Princess 
of  Wales's  Waltz,'  both  of  which  are  real  waits 
tunes,  though  how  dififerent  the  dances  were  may 
be  gathered  from  the  directions  for  dancing  the 
former:   'Set  and  hands  across  and  back  again, 
lead  down  the  middle  up  again  to  the  top,  tum 
your  partner  with  the  right  hand  quite  round, 
then  with  the  left,  hands  4  round  at  bottom  rig;fat 
and  left.'     The  same  collection  also  contains 
a  dance  called  'Miss  Simpson's  Waltz,'   the 
tune  of  which  is  written  in  common  time.     It 
was  not  until  1812  that  the  dance  in  its  modem 
fomi  made  its  appearance  in  England,  when  it 
was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  abuse  as  'a  fiend  of 
German  birth,'  'destitute  of  grace,  delicacy,  and 
propriety,'  a  'disgusting  practice,'  and  called 
forth  a  savage  attack  from  Lord  Byron.*     In 
spite  of  this  reception  it  seems  to  have  won 
a  speedy  victory,  and  is  at  the  present  day 
certainly  more  in  favour  than  ever.     In  France 
the  waltz  made  its  appearance  during  the  war 
with  Germany  (1792-1801)  which  ended  with 
the  Peace  of  Lun^ville,  after  which  it  was  said 
that  the  Germans  had  ceded  even  their  national 
dance  to  the  French.     It  was  first  danced  at 
the  opera  in  Gardel's  ballet  'La  Dansomanie' 
(1800),  for  which  M^hul  wrote  the  music.     Be- 
yond the  changes  introduced  in  Vienna  by 
Schubert,  Strauss,  etc.,  and  adopted  all  over 
Europe,  the  form  of  the  dance  has  not  tuidergone 
any  material  alteration  in  France,  though  it  was 
probably  there  that  the  misnamed '  Vabe  k  deux 
temps'  (i.e.  a  faster  form  of  the  dance,  contain- 
ing six  steps  to  every  two  of  the  waltz  'k  trois 
temps')  was  first  introduced  towards  the  middle 
of  the  century. 

The  music  of  the  waltz  originally  consisted  of 
two  sections,  each  consisting  of  8  bars  in  3-4  or 
3-8  time.  Good  examples  of  these  primitive 
forms  will  be  found  in  Beethoven's  and  Mozart's 
Deutsche  Tanze.  The  next  development  of  the 
music  was  the  stringing  together  of  several  of 
the  15-bar  waltzes,  and  the  addition  of  trios, 

<  Dtary,  1. 78. 
•  "The  Waits :  an  spostropblo  hymn.'  pubUabed  1818. 
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and  a  coda.  This  was  first  effected  by  Hummel 
in  a  waits  in  9  numbers,  which  he  wrote  in 
1808  for  the  opening  of  the  Apollo  Saal  in 
Vienna,  but  this  isolated  example  cannot  have 
had  much  influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
waltz,  since  it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Schubert 
that  it  possesses  any  intrinsic  musical  value. 
The  dances  of  this  composer  form  really  the 
basis  of  modem  waltz  music.  Though  in  the 
main  they  adhere  to  the  old  16-bar  form,  yet 
the  beginnings  of  development  are  apparent  in 
them,  not  only  in  their  inmiense  musical  superi- 
ority to  any  of  their  predecessors,  but  also  in 
the  numerous  extensions  and  improvements  of 
the  original  form  which  are  to  be  found  in  them, 
and  which  have  since  become  the  commonplaces 
of  every  writer  of  dance  music.  For  instance, 
in  op.  96,  Waltz  No.  15,  instead  of  having  an 
8-bar  phrase  repeated  in  each  section,  has  two 
sections  of  16  bars  each.  The  next  number  (16) 
has  two  introductory  bars  of  bass  solo  before  the 
16-bar  melody  begins  —  a  device  which  is  nowa- 
days too  familiar  to  be  noticed,  though  when 
Schubert  wrote  it  was  probably  absolutely  novel. 
A  careful  analysis  of  these  beautiful  compositions 
would  probably  reveal  many  such  points  of  de- 
parture; indeed,  in  comparing  them  with  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries,  such  as  Lanner  and 
the  elder  Strauss,  it  is  extraordinary  to  find  how 
Schubert  anticipated  their  effects.  But  if  Schu- 
bert had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  Viennese 
school  of  dance  composers,  it  is  to  Weber  that 
the  waltz  owes  what,  musically  speaking,  is  its 
most  important  development.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  '  Aufforderung  zum  Tanz'  marks  the 
adoption  of  the  waltz-form  into  the  sphere  of  ab- 
solute music,  andprepared  the  way  for  the  stream 
of  pianoforte  and  vocal  waltzes,  not  intended  as 
accompaniments  to  dancing,  the  best  examples 
of  which  are  the  waltzes  of  Chopin  and  Rubin- 
stein, though  this  form  of  composition  has  been 
adopted  by  most  writers  of  'brilliant'  music. 
Of  late  years  a  tendency  has  shown  itself  to 
revert  to  what  may  be  called  the  Schubert  type 
of  waltz.  To  this  class  belong  the  wfidtzes  of 
Brahms,  Kiel,  and  other  modem  German  com- 
posers. Brahms  indeed  may  be  said  to  have 
introduced  a  new  class  in  his  'Liebeslieder'  for 
pianoforte  duet  and  vocal  quartet;  but  the 
original  type  of  these  is  the  same  as  Schubert's 
dances. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  the 
composition  of  waltzes  for  dancing  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Viennese  composers. 
Johann  Strauss  the  elder  introduced  the  habit  of 
giving  names  to  waltzes,  and  it  was  at  Vienna, 
under  the  Strauss  family,  Lanner,  Labitzky ,  and 
Oung'l,  that  the  waltz  became  fixed  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  know  it,  i.e.  an  introduction 
generally  in  a  slow  tempo,  foreshadowing  the 
principiJ  motive  of  the  composition,  and  followed 
by  five  or  six  separate  waltzes  ending  with  a  coda 
recapitulating  the  best  numbers.  Vienna  has, 
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moreover,  always  preserved  the  tradition  of 
playing  what  a  modem  writer  aptly  describes  as 
'those  irresistible  waltzes  that  first  catch  the 
ear,  and  then  curl  round  the  heart,  till  on  a 
sudden  they  invade  and  will  have  the  l^s.' 
France  has  produced  a  few  good  waltzes,  but 
more  for  operatic  or  vocal  purposes  than  for 
dancing,  while  England  is  very  far  below  either 
country  in  compositions  of  this  kind.  The 
waltzes  which  achieve  ephoneral  popularity  in 
England  are  generally  beneath  contempt  as 
music,  and  as  accompaniments  to  dancing 
are  a  long  way  behind  the  productions  of 
Vienna. 

With  regard  to  the  tempo  of  a  waltz  no  strict 
rule  can  be  given.  In  England  the  time  at 
which  waltzes  are  played  and  danced  differs 
almost  from  year  to  year  according  to  what  is 
supposed  to  be  'the  fashion.'  The  Viennese 
tradition  of  introducing  raUerUandos  and  accder- 
andoa  into  waltzes,  charming  though  it  is  to  a 
musician,  has  never  been  caught  by  any  English 
conductor  of  dance  music,  and  probably  would 
be  foimd  impracticable  in  England,  where  dan- 
cers may  be  seen  exhibiting  their  lack  of  the  sense 
of  time  and  rhythm  by  waltzing  to  the  music 
of  a  polka.  Cellarius  gives  the  proper  tempo  of 
a  waltz  '&  trois  temps'  as  P*  »  66,  and  *k  deux 
temps'  as  ^*  e  88.  [Besides  the  differences  in 
actual  rates  of  speed,  the  true  waltz  is  distin- 
guished from  dance  measures  of  the  mazurka 
type  by  having  its  secondary  accent  on  the 
second  beat  of  the  bar,  whereas  the  mazurka  has 
its  secondary  accent  on  the  third  beat.]  w.  b.  s. 

WALTZ,  QusTAVTTs,  a  German,  who  seems 
to  have  acted  as  Handel's  cook,  and  after  some 
time  to  have  come  out  as  a  singer.  He  made 
his  first  attempt  on  the  boards  as  Polyphemus 
in  Handel's '  Acis  and  Galatea,'  when  it  was  per- 
formed as  an  'E^lish  Pastoral  Opera'  under 
Ame,  at  the  'new  English  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,'  May  17,  1732,  showing  that  his  voice 
was  a  large  bass.  Seven  years  later  (1739)  he 
and  Reinhold  sang  'The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war' 
at  the  performance  of  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  their 
names  being  pencilled  by  Handel  over  the  duet. 
He  also  sang  Abinoam  in  'Deborah,'  Abner  in 
'  Athaliah, '  and  Saul,  on  the  production  of  those 
oratorios.  His  portrait  was  painted  by  Hauck, 
and  engraved  by  Milller.  He  is  seated  with  a 
violoncello,  a  pipe,  and  a  pot  of  beer  on  the 
table  beside  him.  It  belonged  to  the  late  Bfr. 
J.  W.  Taphouse,  of  Oxford,  and  was  exhibited 
in  the  Loan  Collection  of  the  Inventions  Exhi- 
bition, 1885. 

Handel  on  one  occasion,  speaking  to  Mrs. 
Gibber,  said  of  Gluck, '  He  knows  no  more  of  con- 
trapunto  than  my  cook  Waltz.'  This  very  im- 
polite speech  is  often  misquoted,*  and  given 
as  if  Handel  had  said  'no  more  music*;  but 
its  force  as  uttered  is  very  much  altered  when 

1  As  tor  tofltapce;  by  Bcillos  tnUaAtUMograpKv.  chap.  xx. 
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we  recollect  that  Qluck  was  no  contrapuntist, 
and  that  Waltz  must  have  been  a  considerable 
musician  to  take  such  parts  as  be  did  at  Handel's 
own  choice.  a. 

WAMSLEY,  WALMSLEY,  or  WARMSLEY, 
Peter,  one  of  the  best  English  luthiers  of  the 
18th  century.  He  worked  in  London,  from 
about  1720  to  1760,  becoming  renowned  for  his 
excellent  violoncellos  and  altos,  which  he  made 
upon  the  Stainer  model.  His  workshop  was 
in  Piccadilly  in  1727,  at  'Ye  Golden  Harp,' 
a  sign  that  was  subsequently  changed  to  'The 
Harp  and  Hautboy. '  He  used  a  yellowish-brown 
varnish,  and  often  drew  lines  round  his  instru- 
ments, after  the  manner  of  Jacobs  of  Amsterdam, 
instead  of  inlaying  purfling.  Wamsley  sought 
to  age  his  instruments  artificially  by  making  the 
plates  too  thin,  and  the  wood  he  employed  has 
consequently  not  always  lasted  well.  See  arti- 
cle Violin  Family  (London  McUeers);  Hart,  The 
Violin ;  Meredith  Morris,  British  Vioiin'Makers ; 
Heron-Allen,  ViolinnMaking)  Von  Lutgendorff, 
Die  Geigen  und  Lautenmacher.  e..h-a. 

In  1741  his  business  in  Piccadilly  was  carried 
<m  by  Mrs.  Walmsley  (old  newspaper  advt.), 
which  points  to  Peter  being  dead.  His  name 
as  'P.  Warmsley  at  Ye  Harp  in  Piccadilly'  is 
on  the  imprint  of  'the  Songs  in  Hurlothrumbo' 
[1729].  In  1741  De  Fesch's  'Eight  Concertos' 
are  advertised  as  sold  by  him.  He  appears  to 
have  been  in  business  relations  with  John 
Barrett,  who  worked  at  the  Harp  and  Crown 
also  in  Piccadilly  as  a  violin-maker  and  music- 
seller  at  a  contemporary  date ;  also  with  William 
Smith  the  music-engraver,  as  the  three  names 
are  frequently  conjoined  on  imprints  of  works 
issued  about  1720-30. 

It  is  stated  that  Walmsley  was  succeeded 
at  the  'Harp  and  Hautboy'  by  Thomas  Smith, 
a  pupil,  some  of  whose  labels  bear  the  date 
1756.  p.  K. 

WANDERING  MINSTRELS.  An  amateur 
orchestral  society,  founded  in  the  year  1860. 
It  was  probably  the  only  purely  amateur  full 
orchestra  in  existence  at  its  date  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  Capt.  the  Hon.  Seymour  J.  G. 
Egerton,  1st  Life  Guards  (afterwards  Elarl  of 
Wilton),  was  the  first  president  and  conductor, 
which  post  he  held  until  1873,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  who  in 
1881  resigned  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lionel  Benson. 
The  Society  devoted  its  efforts  chiefly  to  chari- 
table objects  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
a  net  sum  of  £20,000,  the  result  of  concerts, 
having  been  handed  over  to  various  charities 
during  its  existence.  The  meetings  of  the 
Society  for  the  first  twenty  years  took  place  at 
Lord  Gerald  Fitzgerald's  house,  to  which  he 
added  a  concert  room  with  orchestra  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Society.  The  first  'smok- 
ing concerts'  in  London  were  instituted  by 
the  Wandering  Minstrels.  The  Society  ceased 
to  exist  in  1898.  u. 


WANHAL  —in  English  publications  VAN- 
HALL  —  John   Baptist,   a  contemporary    of 
Haydn's  (1732-1809),  was  of  Dutch  extraction, 
but  bom  at  Nechanics  in  Bohemia,  Blay   12, 
1739.     His  instructors  were  two  local  worthies, 
Koz&k  and  Erban,  and  his  first  instruments  the 
organ  and  violin.     His  early  years  were  passed 
in  little  Bohemian  towns  near  the  place  of  his 
birth.     At  one  of  these  he  met  a  good  aiii»cian, 
who  advised  him  to  stick  to  the  violin,  and  also 
to  write  for  it;   both  which  he  did  with  great 
assiduity.     In  1760  he  was  taken  to  Vienna  by 
the  Countess  Schaffgotsch,  and  here  his  real  prep- 
ress began ;  he  studied  (under  DittersdorO,  read 
all  the  works  he  could  get  at,  played  incessantly, 
composed  with  great  enthusissm,  and  what  was 
then  thought  extravagance,  and  was  soon  taken 
up  by  many  of  the  nobility.     One  of  these,  the 
Freiherr  Riesch,  sent  him  to  Italy  for  a  long 
journey,  of  which  he  took  full  advantage.     On 
his  return  to  Vienna  he  fell  into  a  state  of  men- 
tal depression,  which  for  some  time  affected  him 
greatly.     It  was  thus  that  Bumey  found  him 
in  1772  (Present  StaU,  etc.,  p.  358).     Life  in 
Vienna  then  was  very  much  what  it  was  fifty 
years  later,  and  Wanhal's  existence  was  passed, 
like  Beethoven's,  or  Schubert's,  in  incessant 
work,  varied  by  visits  to  Hungary  or  Croatia, 
where  the  Count  Erdody,  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Beethoven's  friend,  received  him.     He 
died  in  Vienna,  Aug.  26,  1831.     Though  some- 
what younger  than  Haydn,  his  music  arrived 
in  EiUgland  first.     Bumey  mentions  this  fact 
{Hist.  iv.  599)  and  speaks  of  his  symphonies  as 
'spirited,  nat\iral,  and  unaffected,'  and  of  the 
quartets  and  other  music  for  violins  of  this 
excellent  composer  as  'deserving  a  place  among 
the  first  productions  in  which  unity  of  melody, 
pleasing  harmony,  and  a  free  and  manly  style 
are  constantly   preserved.'    Bumey 's   expres- 
sions about  Haydn  in  the  next  paragraph  show, 
however,  how  far  higher  he  placed  him  than  Wan- 
hal  or  any  other  composer  of  that  time.     It 
would  seem,  from  the  fact  that  some  of  his 
compositions   were   published   at    Cambridge, 
that  he  may  have  visited  England.     Further 
information  concerning  such  a  visit  is  not  forth- 
coming. 

The  list  of  his  works  is  enormous.  Dlabacz, 
the  author  of  the  IKctionary  of  Bohemian  Musi- 
cians, gives  no  less  than  100  symphonies,  100 
string  quartets,  25  masses  and  2  requiems,  30 
Salve  Reginas  and 36  offertories,  1  Stabat  Mater, 
1  oratorio,  2  operas,  and  many  other  works. 
[See  also  the  list  in  the  QueHen-Lexikon.l  His 
sonatas  were  often  met  with  in  our  grand- 
mothers' bound  volumes,  and  Ootch  has  given 
two  pieces  in  his  Specimens  of  Music.  BCany 
of  the  symphonies  and  sonatas  were  produced 
a  dozen  at  a  time,  a  practice  to  which  Beetho- 
ven gave  the  death-blow.  They  must  not 
therefore  be  judged  of  from  too  serious  a  point 
of  view.  a. 
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WANLESS,  Thomas,  Mas.Bac.,  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  York  Cathedral,  April  18, 
1691,  and  described  in  the  Chapter  book  as  'in 
musicis  expertum . '  He  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1698.  In  1703  he  published  at  York  a  col- 
lection of  the  words  of  anthems  sung  in  the 
Cathedral.  He  composed  a  Litany,  known  as 
'The  York  Litany,'  no  two  copies  of  which 
exactly  agree.  Dr.  Jebb  has  printed  three  dif- 
ferent versions  in  his  'Choral  Responses  and 
Litanies.'  An  anthem  by  Wanless,  'Awake  up, 
my  glory,'  is  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl. 
MS.  7347).     He  died  in  1721.  w.  h.  h. 

WANNENMACHER,  Johannes,  whose  sur- 
name is  also  Latinised  into  Vannius,  was  of  Swiss 
descent.  In  1510  he  was  living  in  Berne,  when 
he  was  elected  Cahtor  by  the  Canons  of  the 
Collegiate  foundation  of  St.  Vincent.  His 
duties  were  to  conduct  the  choir,  to  maintain 
and  instruct  the  choir  boys,  and  to  provide  new 
compositions  for  the  church.  He  would  appear 
to  have  then  been  in  orders,  as  he  was  also  re- 
quired to  say  Mass  three  or  four  times  a  week.  A 
trivial  dispute  induced  him  to  leave  Berne,  and 
in  1514  he  was  Canon  and  Cantor  of  St.  Nicolas 
at  Freiburg  in  Breisgau.  Here  he  joined  a 
circle  of  Humanist  scholars,  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Glarean,  who  highly  esteemed  him 
as  a  musician.  In  1519,  for  some  reason  un- 
known, he  secretly  left  Freiburg  to  offer  his 
services  to  Cardinal  Schinner,  Bishop  of  Sion 
(Sltten),  but  was  persuaded  to  return  to  Frei- 
burg. Afterwards,  coming  under  the  influence 
of  the  reformer  Zwingli,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  correspondence,  he  imbibed  the  reforming 
opinions,  and  in  1530  publicly  renounced  Roman 
Catholicism,  which  led  to  his  being  imprisoned 
and  subjected  to  the  torture  of  the  rack;  he 
was  ultimately  banished  from  the  place.  He 
took  refuge  in  Berne,  which  had  embraced  Pro- 
t^tantism,  but  no  longer  finding  there  any 
prospect  of  a  musical  appointment,  was  fain  to 
accept  in  1531  the  position  of  Town  Clerk  at 
Interlaken,  which  was  offered  him,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death  about  1551.  Wannen- 
macher  was  a  composer  of  some  consequence, 
though  he  has  left  few  works  behind  him. 
Glarean  in  his  Dodeeachordon  has  inserted  as 
a  good  example  of  polyphonic  composition  in 
the  Hypomixolydian  mode  a  considerable  Motet 
a  4  in  two  parts  by  Wannenmacher,  '  Attendite, 
populus  meus, '  which  he  says  was  publicly  per- 
formed in  1516  at  Freiburg,  and  greatly  pleased 
the  cultured  people  of  the  place ;  meaning,  no 
doubt,  the  Humanist  scholars  then  living  there 
and  their  sympathisers.  He  seems  also  to  hint 
at  the  Motet  having  had  a  political  significance, 
the  words  selected  from  various  Psalms  being 
intended  as  a  dissuasive  to  the  Swiss  from 
entering  into  any  alliance  with  Francis  I.  of 
France.  A  still  more  important  work  by 
Wannenmacher  is  his  setting  of  Wolfgang 
Dachsteln's  metrical  version  of  the  137th  Psalm, 


'An  Wasserflussen  Babylon,'  in  five  divisions  a 
3-6,  which  appeared  in  Ott's  'Liederbuch'  of 
1544.  This  piece  alone  enables  us  to  form  a 
very  favourable  judgment  of  Wannenmacher 's 
merits  as  a  polyphonic  composer.  After  his 
death  there  was  published  a  small  collection  of 
German  songs,  sacred  and  secular,  a  2,  under  the 
title  'Bicinia  sive  duo  Germanica  ad  aequales. 
.  .  .  Berne,  1553.'  j.  r.  m. 

WANSKI,  Jean  N^omucene.  a  Polish 
violinist  and  composer,  son  of  Jean  Wanski, 
also  a  composer  and  violinist,  who  gained  a  great 
popularity  in  his  own  country  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  as  a  writer  of  national  songs, 
polonaises,  mazurkas,  and  military  marches. 
Jean  N^pomuc^ne  was  born  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Poe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  He  was  educated  at  Kaliss  and 
Warsaw,  and  leaving  Poland  for  Paris,  became 
a  pupil  of  Baillot.  His  studies  completed,  and 
being  gifted  with  a  considerable  talent,  he  toured 
in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Extending 
his  travels  as  far  as  Malta,  he  returned  to  France, 
visiting  Florence  and  Rome  on  his  way.  At 
the  latter  place  he  was  made  a  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Cecilia.  He  again  toured  in 
France ,  before  visiting  Swi t serland .  The  profits 
accrmng  from  Wanski 's  voyages  were  apparently 
small,  and  when  a  severe  illness  seized  him  at 
Saint  Gall  he  was  found  alone  and  in  a  dying 
condition  by  a  compatriot.  Count  Alexander 
Sobanski.  Hearing  that  a  fellow-countryman 
of  his  was  lying  in  poverty  and  sickness,  the 
Count  sought  out  the  unfortunate  artist  to 
render  him  assistance.  In  1839  Wanski  set- 
tled at  Aix,  in  Provence,  where  he  married  a 
French  woman,  and  gave  himself  up  to  teach- 
ing and  composition.  He  wrote  two 'M^thodes' 
for  the  violin ;  one  for  the  alto,  also  Gymna*- 
tique  des  doigts  et  de  VArchet,  and  numerous 
brilliant  studies  and  pieces  for  the  violin.  His 
death  probably  took  place  at  Aix.  Pougin, 
Supplement  to  F£tis  's  Biog.  des  Mua.     e.  h- a. 

WARD,  John,  published  in  1613  'The  j 
First  Set  \  of  English  |  Madrigals  |  To  t  3.  4. 
5.  and  6.  parts  |  apt  both  for  Viols  1  and  Voyces. 
I  With  a  Mourning  Song  |  in  memory  of  Prince  | 
Henry.  |  Newly  Composed  by  I  lohn  Ward,  j 
.  .  .  iPrin^  by  Thomas  Snodham,  1613.' j 
The  work  —  in  six  part-books  —  is  dedicated 
'To  the  Honorable  Gentleman,  and  my  very 
good  Maister,  Sir  Henry  Fansharve,  Knight,' 
and  in  the  dedication  the  composer  tells  his 
patron  that  'These  .  .  .  are  the  primitiae 
of  my  Muse,  planted  in  your  pleasure,  and 
cherisht  by  the  gentle  calme  of  your  Fauour.' 
Sir  Henry  Fanshawe  (15697-1616).  Re- 
membrancer of  the  Exchequer,  of  Ware  Park, 
Herts,  and  Warwick  Lane,  London,  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Prince  Henry  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Protestant  party  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  His  daughter-in-law, 
Anne,  Lady  Fanshawe,  says  in  her  Memoirs 
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(1830,  p.  42)  that  he  *  was  a  great  lover  of  muaic 
and  kept  many  gentlemen  that  were  perfectly 
well  qualified  both  in  that  and  the  Italian 
tongue,  in  which  he  spent  some  time.'  John 
Ward  was  evidently  one  of  these  gentlemen  of 
the  Fanshawe  household.  He  witnessed  Sir 
Henry's  will  (dated  Nov.  13,  1613),  by  which 
the  testator  left  to  his  heir  all  his  musical  in- 
struments 'except  the  greate  Wind  Instrument 
in  my  howse  in  Warwyck  Lane ' ;  and  from  Lady 
Fanshawe's  will  (dated  Feb.  20,  1629)  it  seems 
that  he  was  a  trustee  for  her  jointure,  for  she 
states  that  by  deed  dated  Kay  20,  James  I. 
[1607],  she  had  assigned  a  lease  of  the  Dengey 
Hall  estate  to  her  son-in-law,  her  nephew, 
and  her  'ancient  servant  John  Ward  gent,'  in 
trust  for  the  uses  of  her  will.  On  July  8,  1619, 
Ward  was  granted  the  arrears  of  a  rent  of  £8 : 6 : 8 
payable  to  the  King  out  of  the  Manor  of  Bengeo, 
Herts.  (CaX,  Dom.  James  I.  CIX.  Sign.  Man.  x. 
No.  19) ;  according  to  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe's 
will  this  manor  had  been  conveyed  to  trustees 
as  part  of  his  wife's  jointure.  Ward  was  a 
witness  of  Lady  Fanshawe's  will,  among  the 
bequests  of  which  are  sums  of  £10  apiece  to 
John  Ward  and  two  others, '  three  of  my  feoffees,' 
and  of  mourning  to  John  Ward  'and  the  rest 
of  my  own  servants.'  Apart  from  his  musical 
compositions  this  is  all  that  is  known  of  Ward's 
biography;  he  must  have  died  before  1641,  for 
In  that  year  John  Barnard  printed  an  Evening 
Service  and  two  Anthems  by  him  in  his  collection 
of  Church  Music,  which  only  contained  music 
by  deceased  composers. 

Besides  the  book  of  Madrigals,  the  only  mudc 
by  Ward  printed  in  his  lifetime  is  to  be  found 
in  Leighton's  'Teares  or  Lamentations'  (1614), 
and  in  Ravenscroft's  Psalter  (1621).  Manu- 
script compositions  by  him  are  to  be  found  in 
Foster's  Virginal  Book  (Buckingham  Palace), 
Myrieirs  'Tristitiae  Remedium'  (Brit.  Mus.  Add. 
MSS.  29,  372-7),  Barnard's  Collections  (Royal 
College  of  Music),  the  Music  School  Collection 
(Bodleian  Library),  Christ  Church  Library,  Ox- 
ford, Peter-House  Library,  Cambridge,  Madrigal 
Society's  Library,  and  the  British  Museum.  His 
instrumental  Fancies,  probably  written  for  per- 
formance in  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe's  household, 
are  especially  interesting  and  fully  worthy  the 
composer  of  the  fine  Madrigals  'Hope  of  my 
heart'  and  'Die  not,  fond  man.'  'Hope  of  my 
heart'  was  first  reprinted  by  Oliphant  (in  1845) ; 
it  is  also  included  in  the  present  writer's  'Au&- 
gcwahlte  Madrigale'  (No.  4),  in  the  second 
series  of  Novello's  Part-Song  Book  (No.  874), 
and  in  the  same  publbher's  Tonic  Sol-fa  Series 
(No.  1238).  'Die  not,  fond  man'  is  reprinted 
in  Novello's  Qlee-Hive  (No.  26)  and  (with 
German  words)  in  J.  J.  Maier's  'Auswahl 
Englischer  Madrigale'  (Heft  I.  p.  21);  a  third 
of  Ward's  Madrigals,  'Upon  a  bank  with  roses,' 
is  in  Novello's  Part-Song  Book,  second  series 
(No.  580).  w.  B.  s. 


WARING,  WnxiAM,  translator  of  Rocs- 
beau's  Dictionnaire  de  Musique  —  A  CompUU 
DieHonary  of  Music,  comisHng  of  a  copiouM  ex- 
planation  of  all  the  vxrrds  necessary  to  a  true 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Music.  Lond<m, 
1770.  8vo.  In  the  2nd  edition  (1779)  Waring's 
name  as  translator  was  added  to  the  title,     o. 

WARNOTS,  Henbt,  bom  July  11,  1832,  at 
Brussels,  was  taught  music  first  by  his  father, 
and  in  1849  became  a  pupil  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire,  in  harmony,  pianoforte-playing, 
and  singing.  In  1856  he  appeared  in  opera  at 
Li^e  as  a  light  tenor,  and  was  engaged  for  a 
short  period  at  the  Op^rarComique,  Paris,  as  the 
titular  hero  of  Boieldieu's  'Jean  de  Paris.'  He 
next  sang  at  Strasburg,  and  on  Jan.  24,  1865, 
an  operetta  of  his  composition,  'Une  Heure  du 
Mariage,'  was  performed  there.  He  also  com- 
posed a  patriotic  cantata  sung  at  Ghent  in  1867, 
and  in  that  year  he  was  engaged  at  the  National 
Theatre,  Brussels ;  in  October  he  sang  in  Flemish 
the  hero's  part  in  De  Miry's '  Franz  Ackermann.' 
In  December  of  the  same  year  he  obtained  a 
professorship  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  retired 
from  the  stage.  In  1869  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Brussels  City 
Musical  Society,  and  in  1870  he  founded  a  school 
of  music  at  St.  Josse-ten-Noode-Schaembeeck, 
a  suburb  of  Brussels.  He  died  March  S,  1893. 
His  daughter  and  pupil, 

EixT  (Elisabeth)  Waknots,  bom  1862  at 
Li^,  made  her  d^but,  Sept.  9,  1878,  as  Anna 
('  Dame  Blanche')  at  the  Th^fttre  de  la  Monnaie, 
Brussels.  She  sang  there  for  two  seasons,  and 
in  1881  she  was  engaged  at  the  Pergola,  Flor- 
ence; on  May  17  of  the  same  year  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  England  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  as  Marguerite  de  Valois  in  the 
'Huguenots.'  During  the  season  she  also 
played  the  part  of  the  same  Queen  in  Harold's 
'Pr6  aux  Clercs,'  and  was  favourably  received. 
After  that  Miss  Wamots  was  frequently  heard 
at  the  Promenade  Concerts,  at  the  Crystal  Pkl- 
ace,  and  elsewhere.  For  some  years  she  was 
a  regular  visitor  to  London.  a.  c. 

WARREN,  Joseph,  bom  in  London,  March 
20,  1804,  in  early  life  commenced  the  study  of 
the  violin,  which  he  gave  up  for  the  pianoforte 
and  oi^an.  In  1834  he  became  organist  of  St. 
Mary's  (Roman  Catholic)  Chap>el,  Chelsea,  and 
composed  some  masses  for  its  service.  He  was 
author  of  Hints  to  Young  ComposerSj  Hints  to 
Young  OrganistSf  Guide  to  Singers^  and  other 
similar  works,  and  editor  of  Hilton's  'Ayrcs, 
or  Fa  las'  for  three  voices  (for  the  Musical 
Antiquarian  Society),  an  English  version  of 
Beethoven's  'Christus  am  Oelberge,'  Boyce's 
'Cathedral  Music,'  for  which  he  wrote  new 
biographies  of  the  composers,  including,  in 
most  cases,  exhaustive  lists  of  their  composi- 
tions, and  many  other  works.  [He  also  compiled 
a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Deceased  Musi- 
cians, issued  in  two  parts  by  R.  Cocks  &  Co.  in 
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1845.  F.  K.]    He  died  at  Bexley,  Kent,  March  8, 

1881.  He  was  an  able  musical  antiquary,  and 
the  possessor  of  an  extensive  musical  library, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  he  disposed  of 
piecemeal,  during  his  latter  years,      w.  h.  h. 

WARREN,  Thomas,  the  editor  of  a  famous 
collection  of  Catches  and  Glees,  published  annu- 
ally in  oblong  folio  volumes  between  1763  and 
1794,  in  which  latter  year  he  probably  died. 
He  was  Secretary  to  the  Noblemen's  and  Gentle- 
men's Catch  Club  (see  vol.  i.  p.  482),  from  its 
conmiencement  in  1761  to  1794,  being  succeeded 
by  S.  Webbe.  Warren's  collection  of  'Catches, 
Canons,  and  Glees'  was  commenced  in  1763, 
and  the  volumes  were  engraved  and  printed 
for  the  editor  by  different  publishers.  It  is  a 
valuable  work,  containing  652  pieces ;  many  of 
the  volumes  are  of  extreme  rarity.  A  selection 
from  its  contents,  under  the  title  'Vocal  Har- 
mony,' was  published  by  Welcker,  who  also 
published  Warren's  'Monthly Collection.'   f.k. 

WARROCK,  Thomas.     See  Warwick. 

WARTEL,  Pierre  Francois,  born  April  3, 
1806,  at  Versailles.  From  1823  to  1828  he  was 
a  pupil  in  Choron's  School  of  Music,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Conservatoire  under  Banderali  and 
Nourrit,  where  he  obtained  a  first  prize  for  sing- 
ing. From  1831  to  1846  he  played  small  tenor 
parts  at  the  Grand  Op4ra.  He  afterwards  sang 
with  success  in  Germany,  but  on  his  return  to 
Paris  devoted  himself  entirely  to  teaching.  He 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  the 
day,  and  among  his  pupils  must  be  named 
Christine  Nilsson,  Trebelli,  Mile.  Hiason  (Grand 
Opdra),  etc.  M.  Wartel  has  another  claim  to 
distinction,  as  having  introduced  into  France  and 
popularised  Schubert 's  songs.  Indeed  it  was  he 
who  drew  the  attention  of  the  Viennese  to  them 
in  1842,  at  a  time  when  Schubert  was  completely 
eclipsed  by  Proch,  Hackel,  etc.,  and  an  occa- 
sional performance  of  the  'Wanderer'  was  the 
cmly  sign  of  his  existence  (Hanslick,  Concert- 
wegen,  p.  346).     Wartel  died  in  Paris  in  August, 

1882.  His  wife, 
ATAiiA-THERl»E-ANNBTTE,  iiSe  Adrieu,  was 

bom  July  2,  1814.  Her  father  was  violinist  at 
the  Grand  Op^ra,  and  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
toire band.  She  received  instruction  in  music 
at  the  Conservatoire,  was  appointed  accom- 
panist there,  and  in  1831  obtained  a  profes- 
sorship, which  she  resigned  in  1838.  She  was 
the  first  female  instrumentalist  ever  engaged  at 
the  Soci^t^  des  Concerts.  In  1859  she  visited 
England  with  her  husband,  and  gave  a  concert 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Grote,  where  she  played 
Mendelssohn's  Pianoforte  Trio  in  D  minor  with 
Joachim  and  Piatti .  She  composed  Studies  and 
other  works,  including  her  Lessons  on  the  Piano- 
forte Sonatas  of  Beethoven.  She  died  in  Paris, 
Nov.  6,  1865.     Their  son, 

Emile,  was  engaged  for  many  years  at  the 
Th^Atre  L3rrique,  and  afterwards  established  a 
vocal  school  of  his  own.  a.  c. 


WARWICK,  or  WARROCK,  Thomas,  of  the 
family  of  Warwick,  or  Warthwyke,  of  War- 
wicke,  Cumberland,  was,  in  1586,  appointed 
organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  retaining  the 
post  for  three  years.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Somerville  of  Aston  Somer- 
ville,  Gloucester,  and  by  her  was  the  father  of 
Sir  PhiUp  Warwick  (b.  1609).  In  1625  he  was 
sworn  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  place 
of  Orlando  Gibbons.  On  March  29,  1630,  he 
was  mulcted  of  a  month's  salary  'because  he 
presumed  to  play  verses  one  the  organ  at  service 
tyme,  beinge  formerly  inhibited  by  the  Deane 
from  doinge  the  same,  by  reason  of  his  insuffi- 
ciency for  that  solemne  service. '  Anthony  Wood 
says  he  was  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  that  he  was  one  of  the  Royal  Musicians 
for  the  lute,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  assertion.  He  is  said  by  Hawkins  to  have 
composed  a  song  in  40  parts  performed  before 
Charles  I.  about  1635.  He  was  a  commissioner 
for  granting  dispensations  to  convert  arable  land 
into  pasture.  His  name,  unless  it  be  that  of 
another  of  his  sons,  last  occurs  in  1641  in  a 
warrant  for  exempting  the  king's  musicians 
from  pajrment  of  subsidies.  Some  odd  parts 
of  anthems  are  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS. 
30,478,  30,479,  and  29,366-8,  and  two  pieces 
are  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  (i.  384, 
388).  w.  H.  H. ;  with  additions  from  the 
preface  to  the  Fitswilham  Virginal  Book. 

WASIELEWSKY,  Joseph  W.  von,  author, 
violin-player,  and  conductor,  bom  June  17, 
1822,  at  Gross  Leesen,  near  Dantzig.  His 
parents  were  both  capable  musicians,  and  his 
father  taught  him  the  violin  at  an  early  age, 
and  urged  the  study  of  it  upon  him  and  his  two 
elder  brothers.  Joseph  repeatedly  endeavoured 
to  be  allowed  to  take  music  as  his  profession ; 
but  it  was  not  till  April  3,  1843,  that  his  wish 
was  gratified  by  entering  the  Conservatorium  at 
Leipzig  under  Mendelssohn's  personal  teaching. 
Other  branches  he  learned  under  David  and 
Hauptmann,  and  remained  in  the  Conserva- 
torium till  Easter,  1845.  [He  acted  as  musical 
critic  for  the  Signale,  Leiptiger  Zeitung,  Dreadener 
JoumaUf  etc.]  He  played  in  the  orchestras  of 
the  theatre,  the  Gewandhaus,  and  the  Euterpe 
concerts,  till  1850,  when  he  left  for  Diisseldorf 
at  the  invitation  of  Schumann,  and  remained 
there  for  two  years.  In  May  1852,  he  removed 
to  Bonn,  and  became  conductor  of  the  'Con- 
cordia,' the  Gesangverein,  and  the  'Beethoven- 
Verein.'  After  three  years  he  exchanged  this 
for  Dresden.  In  1869  be  was  recalled  to  Bonn 
as  'town  music-director.'  [He  withdrew  from 
this  appointment  in  1884  and  retired  to  Son- 
dershausen.]  In  1858  he  published  his  biog- 
raphy of  Schumann  (2nd  and  3rd  eds.,  1869 
and  1880) ;  in  1869  his  excellent  book  on  Die 
Violtne  und  ihre  Meieter  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel), 
2nd  ed.  considerably  augmented  1883,  3rd, 
1893.     [In  1874  appeared  Die  Violine  im  xvii. 
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Jahrhundert  und  die  Anfange  der  InatntmetUal- 
composition  (Bonn),  with  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  '  Instrument  alsatze'  by  way  of  supple- 
ment to  it;  Oeackiehte  der  In^rumenialmtuik  itn 
XVI.  Jahrhundert  (1878);  Musikalxeche  FUraten 
vom  MiUelalter  hie  zu  Beginn  dee  xix.  Jahrhun' 
dert  (1879):  Sehumanniana  (1883);  Beethoven 
(1888);  Dae  VioUmceU  und  eeine  GeechichU 
(1889);  Karl  Reinecke  (1892);  Aue  eieh  zig 
Jahren  (1897).  He  has  also  contributed  much 
to  musical  periodicals,  and  as  a  composer  has 
written  some  part-«ongs  and  a  nocturne  for  violin 
and  piano .  ]  He  has  a  decoration  from  the  Duke 
of  Meiningen  (1871) ;  and  is  a  royal  music- 
director  (1873)  and  a  member  of  the  '  Accademia 
filarmonica'  at  Bologna.  g. 

WASTE  VALVE.  A  safety  valve  to  organ 
bellows.  T.  E. 

WATER  CARRIER,  THE.  The  English 
vermon  of  C^enibini's  Lis  deux  Journees. 

WATER  MUSIC,  THE.  A  series  of  instru- 
mental movements  composed  by  Handel. 

On  his  return  from  Italy  in  1710,  Handel 
was  presented  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover  by 
Steffani,  through  whom  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  Capellmeister  at  the  Electoral  Court, 
with  leave  of  absence  for  a  visit  to  England.  He 
returned  in  June  1711 ;  and  in  1712  obtained 
permission  to  make  a  second  viadt  'on  condition 
that  he  engaged  to  return  within  a  reasonable 
time . '  ^  This  he  interpreted  so  liberally,  that  he 
was  still  busy  in  London  when  the  Elector  arrived 
there,  under  the  title  of  King  George  I.,  Sept.  20, 

1714.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  present  him- 
self at  Court  after  such  a  dereliction  of  duty; 
but  his  friends.  Baron  IQelmanse^e  and  the 
Eari  of  Burlington,  procured  his  restoration  to 
favour.  By  their  advice  he  wrote  a  Suite  of 
movements  for  two  solo  violins,  flute,  xnccolo, 
two  hautboys,  one  bassoon,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  and  stringed  orchestra;  and  had  them 
played,  under  his  own  direction,  on  August  22, 

1715,  upon  a  boat,  in  which  he  followed  the 
royal  barge  on  its  return  from  Limehouse  to 
Whitehall.  The  King  was  delighted  with  the 
music  and  inquired  the  name  of  the  composer. 
Baron  Kielmansegge  made  good  use  of  the 
opportunity,  and  so  far  appeased  the  King's 
resentment,  that  he  not  only  restored  Handel 
to  favour,  but  accorded  him  a  pension  of  £200 
a  year,  in  addition  to  one  of  equal  amount 
previously  granted  to  him  by  Queen  Anne. 
We  owe  this  account  to  Mainwaring.'  Hawkins 
asserts  that  the  pension  was  not  granted  till 
Handel's  appearance  at  CJourt  with  Geminiani. 
The  date  rests  on  the  authority  of  Malcolm,* 
who  also  tells  us  that  a  ramilar  excursion  took 
place,  July  17,  1717,  when  the  Royal  Family 
proceeded  by  water  to  'a  supper-party,  given 

« MalnwartM.  Mffwtnoft^sLifeoftheLaUOeorpeFTederle 
Handel  (Ix>ndon.  1760),  pp.  86,  86. 

•  /Wd.,  pp.  90-92. 

i  Anecdxita  oftheMannen  and  Cv^oma  of  London,  during 
ihe  Elohuaah  Century  (London,  1811).  ^^ 


by  Lady  Ottharine  Jones,  at  the  house  of  the 
late  Lord  Ranelagh,  at  Chelsea';  and  thai 
Handel  directed  the  orchestra  with  such  sucoeai 
that  the  King  commanded  the  whole  of  the 
music  to  be  thrice  repeated.  As  no  second 
collection  of  'Water  Music'  is  known  to  be  in 
existence,  we  are  driven  to  the  suppoation  that 
the  compositiona  of  1715  were  repeated  in  1717. 
Dr.  Chrysander  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  per- 
formance took  place  in  1717;  but  the  earlier 
date  has  always  been  accepted,  and  it  is  certain 
that  Handel  was  reconciled  to  the  King  long 
before  1717. 

The  Water  Music  consists  of  twenty-one  Move- 
ments ;  the  original  autograph  has  disappeared ; 
but  two  movements  undated,  and  (^fifering 
considerably  from  the  printed  copies,  will  be 
foimd  in  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  30,310.^  The 
earliest  printed  edition  is  that  of  Walsh,  pub- 
lished in  1740.  w.  3.  R. 

WATL£N,  John,  a  composer  and  musio- 
publisher  who  proclaimed  on  many  of  his  title 
pages  *  Late  of  the  Royal  Navy. '    He  was  bvxng 
in  Eklinburi^  in  1788,  and  about  and  before  thia 
time  was  composing  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord 
and  programme  music .     Some  of  this,  of  various 
dates  of  composition,   include   'The   Sege  of 
Toulon,'  'Battle  of  Trafalgar,'  etc.     In  Edin- 
burgh he  was  at  one  time  an  assistant  to  Messrs. 
Corri  &  Co.,  music-publishers,  and  was  a  tuner 
and  music-teacher  until  he  opened  a  music-ehop 
at  17  Princes  Street.     From  this  address  he 
published  many  arrangements  and  selections 
of  Scottish  Songs,  including  his  'CSrcus  Tunes.' 
He  removed  to  13  North  Bridge,  and  this  imprint 
appears  on  a  great  number  of  Scots  Son^s,  either 
arranged  or  entirely  composed  by  himself.     In 
1708  he  failed  in  business  and  retired  to  Abbey- 
hill,  a  sanctuary  from  arrest  near  Holyrood. 
Here  he  taught  music  and  issued  sundry  sheet 
songs.     About  1800  he  removed  to  London, 
where,  in  partnership  with  a  person  named  Cobb, 
he  was  again  publishing.    Cobb  and  Wat  len  were 
at  19  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  18J5: 
in  1807  Wat  len  had  set  up  business  on  his  own 
account  at  5  Leicester  Place,  Leicester  Square. 
Watlen  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh 
Musical  Fund.  f.  k. 

WATSON,  Thomas,  put  forth  in  1590  'The 
first  sett  of  Italian  Madrigalls  Englished,  not  to 
the  sense  of  the  originall  dittie,  but  after  the 
affection  of  the  Noate.  By  Thomas  Watson. 
There  are  also  heere  inserted  two  excellent 
Madrigalls  of  Master  William  Byrd's  composed 
after  the  Italian  vaine  at  the  request  of  the  sayd 
Thomas  Watson.'  It  is  dedicatcid  in  a  Latin 
metrical  epistle  to  Robert  Dcvercux,  Eari  of 
Essex,  and  there  is  also  a  similar  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  Luca  Marenzio,  the  celebrated  Italian 
madrigal  composer,  from  whone  works  tweuty- 
three  of  the  twenty-eight  madrigals  included  in 

4  It  to  qutte  poaBlble  that  these  may  liave  been  remodeDed 
for  the  peifonnaiioe  In  1717. 
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the  publication  were  taken.  Many  of  these 
madrigals  are  still  well  known.  Watson  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  identical  with  Thomas 
Watson,  a  native  of  London,  who  after  studying 
poetry  for  some  time  at  Oxford,  returned  to 
London  to  study  law,  and  died  about  1592.  A 
collection  of  sonnets  by  him  entitled  'Hecatom- 
pathia,  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love,'  was 
licensed  in  1581,  and  some  poems  by  him  were 
Inserted  in  the  collection  called  'England's 
Helicon,'  1614.  [The  Christ  Church  library 
contains  a  song  for  three  voices  by  Watson, 
possibly  Thomas.]  w.  h.  h. 

WATTS,  John,  a  famous  bookseller  and 
printer  with  whom  Benjamin  Franklin  served 
aa  a  }oume3rman,  when  he  was  in  London. 
Watts  was  established  in  Wild's  Court,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  before  1726,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Jacob  Tonson  published  plays  and  miscellaneous 
works.  The  introduction  of  the  ballad  opera  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre  brought  Watts 
into  brisk  trade  in  the  publication  of  the  ox>eras 
performed  there.  He  published  the  first  and 
.later  editions  of  the  'Beggar's  Opera,'  1727-28 
(music  engraved),  and  after  this  practically  the 
'whole  of  the  series  of  ballad  operas  as  they  were 
performed.  These  editions  have  the  airs  for 
the  songs  in  the  operas  printed  from  engraved 
wood  blocks,  and  are  especially  valuable  for 
giving  the  old  names  of  the  tunes.  They 
range  in  date  from  1727  to  1739.  Another 
important  work  in  six  volumes  is  'The  Musical 
Miscellany,'  1 729-31 .  After  Watts's  death  this 
was  reissued  with  different  titles  to  the  volumes 
('The  Harp,'  'The  Spinnet,'  'The  Violin,'  etc.) 
by  a  person  named  Wren,  circa  1750.  Some  of 
the  operas  were  also  reissued  (1765,  etc.)  by 
J.  and  R.  Tonson.  f.  k. 

WAYLETT,  Harrtett,  an  actress  and 
soprano  singer,  principally  of  ballads  of  the 
Vauxhall  type.  She  was  bom  at  Bath,  Feb.  7, 
1800,  and  was  the  daughter  of  an  upholsterer 
xuuned  Cooke.  She  became  the  pupil  of  one  of 
the  Loder  family,  and  made  her  ddbut  on  the 
Bath  stage,  March  ift,  1816,  p>erfonning  in 
provincial  theatres  for  the  next  three  or  four 
years.  At  this  time  she  made  considerable 
reputation  by  her  playing  and  singing  in  the 
character  of  Margery',  in  the  opera  'Love  in 
a  Village,'  in  which  she  afterwards  appeared 
at  Drury  Lane.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  a  London  stage  at  the  Adelphi  in  Octo- 
ber 1820.  She  had  previously  (1819)  mar- 
ried an  actor  named  Waylett,  who  proved  a 
very  unsuitable  husband,  and  she  experienced 
many  misfortunes  through  her  marriage,  which 
ended  in  separation.  In  1826  she  married 
Geoiige  Alexander  Lee,  the  composer.  [She 
appeared  at  the  Dublin  Theatre  Royal  almost 
every  season  from  1826  to  1836.  In  Oct. 
1835  she  got  £800  for  a  three  weeks'  engage- 
ment w.  n.  G.  F.]  She  died  at  Kensington, 
April  26,  1851.  r.  k. 


WAYLETT,  Henry,  a  I.ondon  music-pub- 
lisher, establi^ed  before  1740,  at  'The  Black 
Lyon'  in  Exeter  Change.  He  was  an  extensive 
publisher  of  half-sheet  songs,  collections  of  songs, 
tutors,  etc.  He  had  the  honour  of  issuing  the 
first  edition  of  'Rule,  Britannia'  which  formed 
part  of  the  following  publication:  'The  music 
in  the  Judgment  of  Paris ...  to  which  (by  par- 
ticular desire  of  several  encouragers  of  this  work) 
are  added  the  celebrated  Ode  in  Honour  of  Great 
Britain,  call'd  Rule  Britannia,  and  Sawney  and 
Jenney,  a  favourite  dialogue  in  the  Scotch  stile, 
the  whole  compos'd  by  Thomas  Augustine  A  me, 
opera  sesta'  folio,  the  patent  dated  Jan.  29, 
1 740-41 .  Waylett  also  published  sets  of  country 
dances  (one  is  for  1751),  'The  Muses  Choice'  by 
Joseph  Bryan,  two  books  1756-58,  solos  by 
Thomas  Davis,  etc.  etc.  He  appears  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  Francis  Waylett,  who  at 
another  address  ('his  music  shop  opposite 
Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall')  reissued  publications 
by  the  elder  Waylett.  In  1769  (and  probably 
long  before)  Richard  Bride  was  established  at 
The  Black  Lyon  in  Exeter  Change,  publishing 
on  his  own  account,  and  republishing  the  early 
Waylett  publications.  f.  k. 

WEALE,  or  WHEALE,  William,  was  or- 
ganist of  St.  Paul's,  Bedford,  from  about  1715, 
took  the  degree  of  Mus.B.  at  Cambridge  in 
1719,  and  died  at  Bedford  in  1727.  He  deserves 
mention  as  the  composer  of  the  hymn-tune 
'Bedford,'  which  seems  to  have  equal  authority 
in  both  its  versions,  in  triple  and  duple  time. 
{Brit.  Mu8.  Biog.)  u, 

WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN,  THE.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  Irish  songs,  although 
it  only  dates  from  the  Jacobite  period.  Some 
writers  aver  that  the  tune  is  only  coeval  with 
the  song,  namely  circa  1796,  but  the  melody  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  year  1740.  Macklin,  the 
famous  Irish  actor,  was  familiar  with  the  tune, 
in  the  years  1735-50,  and  he  gave  it  to  Smollett, 
who  introduced  it  into  his  only  successful  play. 
The  Reprisal,  in  1756.  This  play  was  accepted 
by  Garrick  on  Feb.  4,  1757,  but  was  not  pro- 
duced till  November  of  the  same  year,  when 
Miss  Macklin  sang  the  air  to  Smollett's  verses 
commencing,  'From  the  man  whom  I  love.' 
The  tune  with  the  first  verse  was  printed  in 
December  1760,  by  Oswald  in  his  Complete 
Tutor  for  the  GuiUar,  including  eighteen  Fa- 
vourite Songs.  Its  appearance  in  this  vol- 
ume has  led  some  writers  to  r^ard  the  air 
as  by  Oswald,  but  it  is  marked  as  'from  The 
jRepriaaZ,' and,  moreover,  oneof  theotherfavour- 
ite  songs  is  Ame's  'All  around  the  Maypole.' 
The  air  was  published  by  Rutherford  in  1759 
as '  Ballance  a  straw,'  this  title  being  taken  from 
a  line  in  the  first  verse  of  Smollett's  song.  Os- 
wald also  manufactured  the  Irish  tune  into  a 
March  called ' The  Tulip.'  Subjoined  is  Ruther- 
ford's setting:  — 
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*BaUanee  a  Straw,* 

(From  The  Sepri$aL) 
Botherford'B  GDOtfeKon,  1769; 


During  the  Volunteer  movement  it  was  in 
▼ogue  as  a  marching  ttme,  and  in  1707  some 
unknown  Dublin  ballad-writer  adapted  verses  to 
it  which,  as  William  Eliot  Hudson  says,  'were 
the  solace  of  every  peasant  in  the  years  which 
followed  1798/  However,  the  tune  was  some- 
what varied,  and  in  part  modernised,  as  the 
following  version,  printed  by  SmoUet  Holden  in 
1804,  and  ever  since  used,  will  testify:  — 

« The  WeaHiC  of  the  Green,' 
Printed  by  Bmollet  Holden,  Dublin,  1804. 


About  the  year  1830  another  song  was 
adapted  to  this  old  Irish  air  entitled  'The 
Captain  with  his  whiskers  took  a  sly  glance  at 
me,'  and  it  had  a  great  vog^e,  due  to  the  sing- 
ing of  Madame  Vestris.  During  the  Fenian 
movement  the  'Wearing  of  the  Green'  was 
revived  as  an  Irish  patriotic  song,  and  Dion 
Boucicault  introduced  a  revised  version  of  it 
into  his  Arrah  na  pogvs.  This  air  was  a  parti- 
cular favourite  with  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  as 
recorded  in  Vacaresco's  Sovereigne  I  have  met^ 
although  the  performance  of  it  during  the  Land 
League  days  of  1881-84  was  deemed  treason- 
able, w.  H.  G.  p. 

WEAVER,  John,  a  dancing  master,  was  bom 
at  Shrewsbury  on  July  21,  1673,  and  died 
there  on  Sept.  24,  1760.  In  1706  he  published 
in  quarto  a  translation  of  Feuiilet's  Chorigraphie, 


under  the  title  of  Orcheeography^  or  the  Art 
of  Dancing  by  Characters   and  DemonatraUve 
Figurea.     This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  sort 
in  England.     A  second  edition  without  date 
appeared  some  ten  years  later.     In  the  same 
year,  1706,  he  published  A  SjnaU  TreatUe  oj 
Time  and  Cadence  in  Dancing,  redut^d  to  an 
Eaey  and  Exact  Method,  consisting  of   eight 
quarto  pages  of  text  and  four  of  choresn^phic 
eicamples.     He   also   published   a   niunber  of 
dances  in  the  new  character  with  their  tunes, 
but  the  only  one  that  bears  his  name  is  'The 
Union,  a  New  Dance  oompos'd  by  Mr.  Isaac, 
performed  at  Court  on  Her  Majestie's  Birth  day, 
Feb'.  y«  6th,  1707,  and  writt  down  in  Characters 
by  John  Weaver.'    This  is  a  dance  In  fifteen  coup- 
lets engraved  on  copper  plates.     Weaver^s  next 
literary  effort  was  An  Eeaay  towards  an  Hiaiory 
of  Dancing,  8vo,   1712.     This  is  largely  con- 
cerned  with   the  Pantomime   of  the  ancient 
Romans.     In  speaking  of  Country  Dances  he 
describes  them  as  'the  peculiar  growth  of  this 
(English)  nation;    tho'  now  transplanted  into 
almost  all  the  Courts  of  Europe.'     Prior  to 
publication  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Specta- 
tor dated  March  19,  1711-12,  describing  the 
book,  and  he  managed  to  get  it  noticed  again  on 
August  25,  as  'now  ready  to  he  published'  (see 
Spectator,  Nos.  334    and  466).      The  History 
of  Dancing  was  followed  by  Anatomical  and 
Mechanical  Lectwes  upon  Dancing,  8vo,  1721, 
and  this  again  by  The  History  of  the  Mimes  and 
Pantomimes.     To  which  vrill  be  added  a  List  of 
the  Modem  EnJtertainmerUs  that  have  been  ex- 
hibited on  the  En^ish  Stage,  either  in  Imitation 
of  the  ancient  Pantomimes,  or  after  the  manner 
of  the  Modem  Italians;    wJien  and  where  jirH 
Perform* d,  and  by  whom  Composed,  8vo,  1728. 
This  List  of  Entertainments  is  of  interest,  for 
in  it  Weaver  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  drama  in  dumb  show  on  the  English 
stage.     He    says:    'The    first    Elntertainment 
that  appeared  on  the  English  stage,  where  the 
Representation  and  Story  was  carried  on  by 
Dancing,  Action  and  Motion  only,  was  performed 
in  Grotesque  Characters,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Modem  Italians,  such  as  Harlequin,  Scaramouch, 
etc.,  and  was  called  The  Tavern  Bilkers.    Com- 
posed by  Mr.  Weaver,  and  first  performed  In 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  1 702.    The  next  was  many 
years  after,  and  was  an  attempt  in  Imitation 
of  the  ancient  Pantomimes,  and  the  first  of  that 
kind  that  had  appeared  since  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  and  was  called  The  Loves  of 
Mars  and  Venus.     Composed  by  Mr.  Weaver. 
First  perform'd  on  the  theatre  in  Drury  Lane 
1716.' 

'The  Tavern  Bilkers'  was  played  at  Drury 
Lane  with  Farquhar's  'The  Constant  Couple' 
on  Oct.  23, 1 702.  It  was  revi  ved  in  conjunction 
with  the  same  play  on  March  8,  1715-16,  when 
it  is  described  as  'a  mimick  night  scene,  after 
the  Italian  manner,  as  it  was  performed  14 
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years  ago/  and  again  at  Goodman's  Fields  on 
Jan.  13, 1732-3,  with  Woodward  as  First  Drawer 
(see  Genest,  History  of  the  English  Sttige,  ii.  254, 
576,  and  iii.  399).  Harlequin  and  Scaramouch 
had  long  been  known  on  the  English  stage  as 
speaking  characters:  the  novelty  consisted  in 
the  representation  of  an  entire  drama  in  dumb 
show. 

'The  Loves  of  Mars  and  Venus'  was  produced 
with  s}rmphonies  by  Mr.  Symonds,  and  the 
'musical  airs  of  the  dancing  parts'  were  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Firbank.  It  was  so  well  received 
that  in  the  following  season  Weaver  produced 
'  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  a  Dramatick  Entertain- 
ment in  Dancing  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Pantomimes/  and  in  1719  a  similar  pantomime 
entitled  'Cupid  and  Bacchus.'  He  did  not, 
however,  entirely  abandon  the  modem  Italian 
style,  for  on  April  2, 1717,  he  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  'Perseus  and  Andromeda,  a  Buiiesque 
EIntertainment  in  Dancing,  in  Grotesque  Char- 
acters,' with  Mrs.  Bignall  as  Andromeda.  Thb 
was  played  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  'The 
Humorous  Lieutenant.'  If  one  may  judge  of 
the  piece  by  a  description  printed  about  1780 
it  consisted  of  two  distinct  plays,  each  in  five 
interiudes,  the  one  serious,  representing  the 
classical  story  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  the 
other  comic  and  modern,  introducing  Harlequin, 
Columbine,  Clown,  and  other  characters.  Each 
interlude  of  the  serious  was  followed  by  an 
interlude  of  the  comic  play,  and  in  the  latter 
a  song  of  Weaver's  beginning  '  In  London  town 
there  lived,  well  known,  a  Doctor  old  and 
wary'  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  'Thomas,  I 
cannot.'  '  Harlequin  turned  Judge'  was  another 
grotesque  pantomime  of  Weaver's  produced  in 
1717. 

In  1719  Weaver  seems  to  have  severed  his 
connection  with  Drury  Lane  and  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  another  dancing  master  named 
John  Thurmond,  but  we  hear  of  one  other 
pantomime  of  his,  'The  Judgement  of  Paris,' 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  on  Feb.  6,  1732-3. 
Pantomimic  entertainments  in  dumb  show 
were  just  then  the  favourite  diversions  of  the 
town:  see  the  Gentleman* a  Magcueine  for  1732, 
p.  761.  J.  F.  B.  s. 

WEBBE,  Samttsl  [is  generally  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  Minorca,  but  the  obituary  notice 
in  the  Oentleman*8  Magcutine  of  1816  (quoted  in 
Musical  Times,  1897,  p.  678)  hnplies  that  his 
father  died  after  accepting  a  government  position 
in  Minorca,  before  bis  wife  and  son  could  join 
him  there.  The  father's  sudden  death  reduced 
the  family  to  straitened  circumstances.  Samuel 
Webbe  was,  therefore,  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker,  but  upon  the 
expiration  of  bis  time  quitted  that  calling,  and 
copied  music  for  a  livelihood,  being  employed  by 
Welcker  in  Soho,  through  whose  instrumentality 
he  had  lessons  from  Barbandt,  oiganist  of  the 
Bavarian  ambassador's  chapel].   Healso  studied 


the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages,  which 
were  afterwards  supplemented  by  German, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He  first  appeared  as  a  com- 
poser about  1763,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the 
production  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music.  In 
1766  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him  a  prize  medal 
for  his  canon  'O  that  I  had  wings,'  and  in  sub- 
sequent years  twenty-six  other  medab  for  the 
following  compositions:  —  'The  man  and  the 
woman,'  catch,  1767 ;  '  From  everlasting,'  canon, 
and  'A  generous  friendship,'  glee,  1768;  '  Alzate 
o  porte,*  canon,  1 770 ;  '  Iddio  i  quel  che  mi  cingo, ' 
canon,  1771;  'Discord,  dire  sister,'  glee,  1772; 
'To  the  old,  long  life,'  catch,  and  'Who  can 
express,'  canon,  1774;  'Now  I'm  prepared,' 
glee,  1775;  'You  gave  me  your  heart,'  and 
"Tis  beauty  calls,'  glees,  1776;  'Glory  be  to 
the  Father,'  canon,  and  'Rise  my  joy,'  glee, 
1777;  'Great  Bacchus,'  and  'Hail,  music,' 
glees,  1778;  'Neighbours,  come,'  catch,  and 
'O  all  ye  works,'  canon,  1781;  'My  Lady 
Rantum,'  catch,  1782;  'To  Thee  all  angels,' 
canon,  1783;  'When  youthful  Harriet,'  catch, 
and  'The  fragrant  painting,'  glee,  1784;  'O 
Lord,  shew  Thy  mercy,'  canon,  and  'Swiftly 
from  the  moimtain's  brow,'  glee,  1788;  'Juliet 
is  pretty,'  catch,  and  'Non  fidi  al  mar,'  glee, 
1790;  and  'Tell  me,'  catch,  1794.  More  than 
half  of  these  compositions  are  catches  and  canons 
that  have  now  nearly  passed  into  oblivion,  and 
but  three  of  the  glees  can  be  ranked  among 
Webbe's  best.  His  finest  works,  —  his  glees 
'When  winds  breathe  soft,'  'The  mighty  con- 
queror,' 'Come  live  with  me,'  'Thy  voice,  O 
Harmony,'  'To  me  the  wanton  girls,'  and 
'Hence,  all  ye  vain  delights,'  and  his  catches, 
'  Dear  father,  the  girl  you  desire  me  in  marriage,' 
and '  Would  you  know  my  Celia's  charms,'  —  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  his  prize  composi- 
tions. On  the  death  of  Thomas  Warren  Home 
in  1784  he  became  secretary  to  the  Catch  Club, 
and  held  the  office  until  his  death.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Glee  Club  in  1787  he  be- 
came its  librarian  and  wrote  and  composed  for  it 
his  glee  'Glorious  Apollo,'  which  during  the 
whole  existence  of  the  club  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  glee  performed  at  every 
meeting.  He  was  also  organist  of  the  chapel  of 
the  Sardinian  embassy.  [  In  the  Laity' e  Directory 
for  1793  (quoted  in  The  Tablet,  1817),  is  an  ad- 
vertisement which  supports  this  statement,  and 
the  publication  of  music  used  in  this  chapel,  as 
well  as  of  music  used  in  the  Portuguese  chapel, 
seems  to  imply  that  he  was  organist  of  both.] 
He  published  in  1792  'A  Collection  of  Motetts 
or  Antiphons,'  and  'A  Collection  of  Masses  for 
small  choirs,'  principally  composed  by  himself. 
He  published  at  various  periods,  commencing 
1764,  nine  books  of  glees,  etc.,  which  were  sub- 
sequently republished  with  additions  in  3  vols, 
folio.  Twenty-five  glees,  thirty-six  catches, 
and  nine  canons  by  him  are  included  in  Warren's 
collections.    He  also  composed  several  excellent 
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flongs,  of  which  'The  Mansion  of  Peace'  enjoyed 
a  long-continued  popularity.  [Various  oUier 
publications  are  mentioned  in  the  QwUen- 
LexikonJ\  He  died  at  his  chambers  in  Gray's 
Inn,  Ifay  25,  1816,  and  was  buried  in  Old  St. 
Pancras  churchyard.  William  Linley  wrote  an 
ode  upon  his  death  for  the  best  setting  of  which 
a  prise  was  ofFered.  Seven  oompetitora  entered 
the  lists,  viz.  William  Beale,  Lord  Burghersh, 
James  (  7)  Elliott,  C.  S.  Evans,  William  Hawes, 
William  Knyvett,  and  William  Linley;  the 
prize  being  won  by  Evans.  Webbe  stands  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  glee-writers,  and  his  worlds 
will  maintain  that  position  as  long  as  a  taste 
for  that  style  of  composition  shall  endure.  As 
a  man  he  was  much  beloved  and  respected  for 
his  social  virtues. 

Samubi.  Webbb,  jun.,  his  eldest  son,  was  bom 
in  London  about  1770.  He  studied  principally 
under  his  father  and  became  a  good  pianist  and 
organist.  Like  his  father  he  early  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  vocal  composition,  and  in 
1794  obtained  from  the  Catch  Club  prizes  for  a 
catch,  'Ah  Friendship,'  and  a  canon,  'Resonate 
Jovem,'  and  in  1795  for  a  canon,  'Gome  follow 
me.'  About  1796  he  settled  in  Liverpool,  and 
became  oxganist  of  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Para- 
dise Street.  About  1817,  he  returned  to  London 
and  joined  Logier  in  teaching  on  the  latter^s 
system,  and  became  organist  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador's  chapel.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
again  settled  in  Liverpool,  where  he  became 
successively  organist  of  St.  Nicholas  Church  and 
of  St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Toxteth 
Park.  He  composed  many  glees  possessing 
great  merit  (among  which  'Come  away.  Death ' 
is  conspicuous),  songs,  motets,  etc.  He  edited 
the  collection  of  glees,  etc.,  entitled  'Convito 
Annonico.'  [See  also  QueUen-Lexikon.]  He 
died  at  Liverpool,  Nov.  25,  1843.         w.  h.  r. 

WEBBER,  Amherst,  was  bom  at  Caimes, 
Oct.  25, 1867,  and  was  educated  at  Marlborough 
College,  and  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  an  ordinary  and  a  musical  degree.  He 
then  went  to  Dresden  to  study  composition 
with  J.  L.  Nicod^,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1889-90  was  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  under 
Quiraud.  He  was  engaged  as  maestro  al  piano 
for  several  years  at  Covent  Garden  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera-House,  New  York,  and  did 
valuable  work  in  'coaching'  various  eminent 
singers  in  the  Wagner  repertory.  He  composed 
a  symphony,  performed  by  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  Warsaw  in  1904,  and  at  Boston 
by  the  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Gericke  in 
1905.  His  one-act  comic  opera,  'Fiorella,'  to 
a  libretto  by  Sardou,  was  produced  at  the  Wal- 
dorf Theatre,  London,  June  7,  1905.  Various 
songs  in  English  and  French  have  become 
popular  with  the  refined  singers  to  whom 
they  appeal.  'Aubade'  and  'La  Premiere' 
are  two  of  the  most  successful  as  well  as  the 
best.  M. 


WEBESt,  Cabl  Maria  Fhiedbich  EBifEBT. 
Frbiherr  von,  was  one  of  those  musicians  in 
whose  family  music  was  long  an  hereditary  gift. 
As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  but  one  Geimaa 
musician  with  a  musical  pedigree  longer  and 
more  widely  spread  than  Weber's  —  Sebastian 
Bach.  Like  Bach  too,  Weber  touched  the 
highest  point  in  the  special  branch  cultivated 
by  previous  generations  on  both  sides.  With 
Bach  this  was  Protestant  church  music  in  its 
noblest  form,  with  Weber,  national  opera  in  its 
most  brilliant  if  not  its  most  perfect  develop- 
ment. Theearliestknown  memberof  thefamily, 
JoHANN  Baptist,  a  man  of  property  in  Lower 
Austria  during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century,  was  made  Freiherr  by  the  E^perar 
Ferdhiand  II.  in  1622.  The  family  was»  and 
still  is,  Roman  Catholic.  We  know  nothing  of 
Johann  Baptist's  musical  tastes  or  faculties,  but 
his  younger  brother,  Joseph  Frams  XATXRy 
apparently  living  in  Upper  Swabia,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  amateur  of  music  and  the 
drama.  The  title  of  the  elder  brother  was  not 
tranonitted  till  1738,  and  of  the  younger  one's 
descendants,  one,  Fbidolin,  was  in  the  service 
of  Freihen»  von  Schonau-Zella,  near  Freiburg  im 
Breisgau,  in  the  18th  century,  and  died  in  1754. 
He  was  passionately  devoted  to  music — sang, 
and  played  the  violin  and  oigan.  Of  his  two 
sons,  the  elder,  also  a  Fridolin  (and  also  a 
singer  and  violin  player)  became  the  father  of 
Mosart's  wife  Constance ;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
she,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  her  siatecs^ 
Josepha,  Aloysia,  and  Sophie,  were  excellent^ 
and  almost  distinguished  singers.  Constance's 
father  succeeded  his  father  as  manager  of  the 
Schonau-Zella  estates,  and  apparently  dropped 
the  von,  which  was  not  borne  by  Mosart's  wife. 

His  younger  brother,  Frans  Anton  tom 
Weber,  bom  1734,  became  the  father  of  Carl 
Maria,  who  was  thus  connected  by  marriage 
with  Mosart.  Frans  Anton  must  have  been  a 
violinist  of  more  than  common  ability,  as  we 
find  him  included,  by  those  qualified  to  speak, 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  vioUu-playns 
of  the  time.^  He  was  also  a  virtuoso  on  the 
double-bass.  He  took  military  service  with  the 
Mector  Palatine,  Carl  Theodore,  at  Mannheim, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  assist  in 
the  celebrated  court  band.  He  fought  against 
Frederick  the  Great  at  Rosbach  (1756)  and  was 
slightly  wounded,  after  which  he  left  the  army, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Elector  Clement 
Augustus  at  Cologne.  In  1758  he  became 
Steward  to  the  Prince-Bishop,  and  Court- 
Councillor  at  Steuerwald,  near  Hildesheim. 
His  devotion  to  music,  which  was  such  that  he 
would  even  play  the  violin  while  walking  in  the 
fields  with  his  family,  caused  him  to  neglect 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  he  was  deprived  of 
it.  From  1768  to  1773  he  lived  at  Hildesheim 
as  an  ordinary  citisen,  and  there  decided,  despite 
s  ForkerBi/uvttattMft«rAlmafiaeA  tor  1783.  p.  93. 
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his  age  and  nuxaerous  family,  on  becoming  a 
practical  musician.  He  appears  to  have  started 
on  a  tour  as  a  viola-player,^  and  then  settled 
In  Liibeck,  where  he  published  'Lieder  mit 
Melodien  furs  Clavier'  (1774),  compositions  ap- 
parently not  without  tal^it,  as  they  were  noticed 
nine  years  after.'  In  1778  he  was  musical 
director  of  the  theatre  at  Liibeck,  and  from 
1779  to  1783  Gapellmeister  to  the  Prince-Bishop 
of  Eutin.  In  1784  he  went  to  Vienna,  made 
acquaintance  with  Joseph  Haydn,  and  entrusted 
to  him  his  two  eldest  sons,  Fritz  and  Edmund, 
both  of  whom  showed  talent  for  muac  [see 
vol.  ii.  p.  356a].  In  1785  he  married  again  in 
Vienna,  returned  to  Eutin,  and  undertoolc  the 
post  of  director  of  the  town-band. 

At  Eutin  was  bom  in  1786  the  first  child  of 
his  second  marriage,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 
His  birthday  was  most  likely  Dec.  18,  but  there 
is  no  absolute  certainty  of  the  fact.  The  father 
had  always  longed  to  have  a  child  that  should 
turn  out  a  prodigy,  such  as  Mosart  had  been. 
All  his  children,  daughters  as  well  as  sons, 
showed  talent  for  musle  and  the  stage,  and  his 
two  eldest  sons  became  really  good  musicians. 
Haydn  was  specially  attached  to  Edmund,  and 
wpote  in  his  album 

Fear  God.  loTe  thy  nelshbour.  and  tliy 
MMC«r  Joseph  Hadyn  who  lovee  thee  heartlly.s 

Estoras  (sic).  May  22. 1788. 

But  Franz  Anton  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
self that  so  far  none  of  his  children  surpassed 
mediocrity,  and  he  was  all  the  more  anxious  to 
discern  in  Carl  Maria  talent  of  a  higher  order. 
Inconstant  by  nature,  his  character  was  an  odd 
mixture  of  vanity  and  a  pretentious  vein  of 
comedy  with  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile 
gifts,  forming  a  most  unsatisfactory  whole. 
Such  a  disposition  was  little  adapted  to  the 
training  of  a  gifted  child.  Carl  Maria  was 
early  set  to  learn  music,  principally  under  his 
father,  who  after  all  was  but  an  amateur.  The 
talent,  so  ardently  longed  for,  however,  would 
not  appear  in  the  delicate,  nervous  child.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  after  taking  great  pains  with 
him  in  vain,  his  elder  brother  Fritz  exclaimed 
on  one  occasion,  'Carl,  you  may  become  any- 
thing else  you  like,  but  a  musician  you  never 
will  be.'  The  father  now  tried  him  with  the 
plastic  arts,  and  put  him  to  drawing,  painting 
in  oil,  pastel,  and  engraving.  Weber,  in  his 
autobiography,  says  that  he  followed  this  with 
some  success,*  but  the  specimens  preserved 
in  the  family  show  nothing  beyond  a  certain 
manual  dexterity,  with  no  sign  of  real  talent. 

I  Gerber'8  Lezfron.  IL  77h 

•  Porkel,  p.  68.  and  dsevmere.  M.M.  von  Weber.  In  his  blog- 
rapby  of  his  father  (LebensbUOi,  L  13.  conjectures  that  Fnuu 
Anton  had  played  under  an  aasiuned  name  up  to  1778,  as  no 
trace  of  him  is  found  before.  ApparentJy  he  did  not  know  of 
the  passage  In  Forkd's  Almanacn.  Go'ber  also  mentions  as 
compositions  of  Franx  Anton's  a  cantata  'Das  Lob  Qottes  In 
der  Natur,'  and  pieces  for  the  viola,  both  in  MS. 

s  C.  P.  Pohl's  Jogevh  Haydn,  II.  204.  The  eeneral  opinion  of 
Edmund  von  Weber  Is  somewhat  opposed  to  Spohr's  Judgment 
on  making  his  acquaintance  In  Berne  In  1816.  He  says^he  is 
Mid  to  be  a  good  theoretical  musician:  asa  violinist  and  con- 
ductor be  is  weak.'    8p6hr's  SeUmtbiqprapMe,  1.  253.  .  .^^^  ^ 

4  WeHaefBUaerarlicSeArbeUen,  p.  175.  (Leipxlg.Klel.  1866.) 


His  father  had  left  Eutin  in  1787,  and  was 
leading  a  restless  life  as  director  of  a  dra- 
matic  tvoupe  mainly   consisting   of   his   own 
grown-up  children.     During  the  next  few  years 
he  is  to  be  found  in  Vienna,  Cassel,  Meiningen, 
Nuremberg,  Erlangen,  and  Augsburg.     Bad  as 
the  influence  of  this  roving  life  must  have  been 
on  the  whole,  it  had  its  advantages  for  Carl 
Maria  in  the  special  line  to  which  he  was  to 
devote  himself,  for  he  may  be  said  to  have 
grown  up  behind  the  scenes.     From  his  child- 
hood he  was  at  home  in  the  stage-world  as  none 
of  the  great  opera-composers  have  been  —  not 
even  Mozart.     That  instinct  for  the  stage,  so 
obvious  in  all  his  dramatic  conceptions,  and  so 
unfortimately  absent  in  most  German  opera- 
composers,  no  doubt  sprang  from  these  early 
impressions.     In    1794,    the   father   being   at 
Weimar  with  his  family,  Carl  Maria's  mother 
Genoveva,  then  twenty-six,  was  engaged  as  a 
singer  at  the  theatre  under  Goethe's  direction, 
and  appeared,  on  June  16,  as  Constance  in 
Mosart's  'EIntfiihrung.'    The  engagement  was 
however  cancelled  in  September,   and  Frans 
Anton  left  Weimar,  to  his  subsequent  regret.* 
He  went,  it  appears,  to  Erlangen,  and  in  1796  to 
Hildburgbausen.    There  the  boy  of  nine  found 
his  first  scientific  and  competent  teacher  in 
Heuschkel,  an  eminent  oboist,  a  solid  pianist 
and  organist,  and  a  composer  who  thoroughly 
understood  his  art.     An  organ-piece  by  him 
on  the  chorale  'Vom  Himmel  hoch,'  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  writer's  possession,  shows  little 
fancy,  but  a  complete  mastery  of  the  technigtie 
of  composition.     It  is  impossible  to  state  with 
certainty  the  method  on  which  Heuschkel  had 
formed  himself  as  a  pianist,  but  it  was  probably 
Emanuel  Bach's.    He  had  a  gift  for  teaching, 
and  being  still  young  (bom  1773),  took  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  pupil.    Carl  Maria  did  not 
at  first  like  the  hard,  dry  studies  to  which  his 
teacher  inexorably  bound  him,  but  he  soon 
found  that  he  was  making  progress,  and  the 
father  at  last  beheld  with  astonishment  the 
dawn  of  that  genuine  musical  talent  which  he 
had  himself  tried  in  vain  to  evoke.     Weber 
never  forgot  what  he  owed  to  Heuschkel.     In 
his  autobiographical  sketch,  written  in  1818, 
he  says  that  from  him  he   had   received   the 
best  possible,  indeed  the  only  true,  foundation  for 
a  style  of  pianoforte-playing,  at  once  powerful, 
expressive,  and  full  of  character,  especially  the 
equal  cultivation  of  the  two  hands.     Heuschkel 
on   his   part   followed   with    justifiable   pride 
the  subsequent  triumphs  of  his  pupil,  and  one 
of  his  published  compositions  is  a  piece  for  wind 
instruments  on  themes  from  Rossini's  'Semi- 
ramide'  and  Weber's  'Euryanthe'  (Schott). 

Unfortunately  this  instruction  lasted  but  a 
short  time,  as  Frans  Anton  moved  on  in  the 
autimm  with  his  company  to  Salzburg.     Here 

5  Paaqu«'8  OoeOuTs  TheaUrktlmi9  In  W0tmar,  IL  2a  223L 
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there  waa  a  training-school  for  chorister-boyB, 
similar  to  St.  Stephen's  Cantorei  in  Vienna,  in 
wliich  the  brothers,  Joseph  and  Michael  Haydn, 
were  educated.  Biichael  Haydn  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salxburg  since 
1762,  first  as  Conoertmeister,  and  afterwards 
Cathedral  organist  also.  One  of  his  duties  was 
to  teach  «""C'"g  to  the  choristers,  among  whom 
the  yoimg  Weber  soon  found  a  place,  speedily 
exciting  the  attention  of  Haydn.  He  asked 
him  to  his  house  and  set  him  to  play  a  con- 
certo of  Koseluch's,  which  he  had  studied  with 
Heuschkel,  and  other  pieces,  including  a  recita- 
tive from  Graun's  'Tod  Jesu.'  The  upshot  was 
that  after  repeated  requests  from  the  father  he 
consented  to  give  the  boy  gratuitous  instruction 
in  composition. 

Michael  Haydn  has  been  somewhat  hardly 
dealt  with  as  a  composer.  His  talent  was  con- 
siderable, and  had  been  thoroughly  cultivated, 
although  he  had  not  the  genius  of  his  elder 
brother.  As  a  teacher  the  mere  fact  of  his  sixty 
years  put  him  at  too  great  a  distance  from  his 
eleven-year-old  pupil  for  anything  like  the  same 
results  as  had  been  obtained  with  Heuschkel. 
Still  he  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  six 
fughettas,  composed  apparently  under  his  own 
eye,  and  the  proud  faUier  had  than  printed  in 
score.  The  dedication,  showing  evident  traces 
of  the  father's  hand,  runs  'To  Herr  Eldmund 
von  Weber,  my  beloved  brother  in  Heesen-Cassel. 
To  you  as  connoisseur,  as  musician,  as  teacher, 
and  more  than  all  as  brother,  these  firstfruits 
of  his  musical  labours  are  dedicated,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age,  by  your  tenderly  loving 
brother,  Karl  Maria  von  Weber,  Salsburg, 
Sept.  1,  1798.'  ^  Carl  Maria's  mother  had  died 
on  March  13,  of  consumption,  and  her  death 
perhaps  occasioned  a  trip  to  Vienna  in  April, 
on  which  Carl  Maria  accompanied  his  father. 
Here  they  heard  the  'Creation'  (April  29  or 
30),  and  probably  entered  into  personal  relations 
with  Haydn.  Immediately  after  his  return,  in 
the  beginning  of  July  at  the  latest,  the  father 
b^an  to  talk  of  leaving  Salsburg,  for  'one  can- 
not exist  under  this  hierarchy,'  and  in  the 
autmnn  they  all  moved  to  Munich.  As  the 
lessons  in  composition  from  Michael  Haydn  only 
began  in  January  1798,  they  cannot  have  lasted 
more  than  six  months.  Franz  Anton  had  gradu- 
ally tired  of  his  stage-managing.  'I  have  bid 
good-bye  to  the  good  old  theatre,'  he  writes,* 
'and  have  returned,  though  without  pay,  to  my 
old  military  life.'  This  consisted  in  his  adoption 
of  the  title  of  Major,  to  which  he  had  no  sort 
of  right.  In  Munich  Carl  Maria  had  two  new 
teachers,  the  singer  Wallishauser  (Italianised 
into  Valesi)  and  Johann  Nepomuck  Kalcher, 

I M.  M.  TOO  Weber.  1.  41,  and  daewher^  thinks  hln  father 
made  htm  out  Intentionally  a  year  j^unger  than  he  waa.  but  of 
thla  piece  of  di honesty  he  may  be  aoquJtted.  The  careless  mis- 


take of  spmklng  of  a  person  as  of  the  age  of  the  current  year 
Inatead  of  that  of  the  year  last  completed  Is  very  freqi      ' ' 
German.    The  expression  'In  the  eleventh  s^ear  of  hi 
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may  well  have  meant  the  same  as  devni  years  old. 
■  Jan.  19. 1799,  to  Hofkammerrath  Klrms  at  Weimar. 


afterwards  court-organist.    With  the  latter  be 
made  more  progress  in  composition  than  with 
Michael  Haydn,  and  always  retained  a  grateful 
recollection  of  him.     He  soon  began  to  play  at 
concerts  with  success.     Under  Kalcher's  eye  he 
wrote  his  first  opera,  'Die  Macht  der  Liebe  und 
des  Weins,'  a  mass,  PF.  sonatas,  and  variations, 
violin  trios,  and  songs;   but  the  MSS.  have  all 
disappeared ;  apparently  he  burnt  them  himself.* 
One  work  of  this  time  has  survived,  a  set  of 
variations  for  PF.  (op.  2),  dedicated  to  Kal- 
cher, and  specially  interesting  as  lithographed 
by  himself.     He  had  been  led  to  this  kind  of 
work  by  his  acquaintance  with  Aloys  Senefelder, 
the  inventor  of  lithography,  in  whose  shop  he 
frequently  occupied  himself,  even  imagining  that 
he  had  discovered  some  improvements  in  the 
method  of  mechanical  reproduction.     Indeed, 
his  interest  in  lithography  became  so  keen,  that 
for  a  time  he  neglected  composition.     The  father, 
always  restless  and  whimsical,  thought  of  c&Try- 
ing  out  the  new  discovery  on  a  large  scale,  and 
it  was  decided  to  move  to  Freiberg  in  Saxony, 
where  the  necessary  materials  were  more  easily 
procurable.     The  plan  was  carried  into  effect  in 
1800,  Carl  Maria  giving  concerts  on  the  way 
with  success  at  Leipzig  and  other  towns  in 
Central    Germany.     Arrived    in    Freiberig    he 
speedily  lost  his  interest  in  lithography,  partly 
owing  to  an  opening  which  occurred  for  produc- 
ing a  dramatic  work.     The  large  and   well- 
selected   company  of  Hitter  von  Steinsbeig, 
whom  the  Webers  had  met  before,  had  been 
playing  there  since   the  summer.     Steinsberg 
had  written  an  opera-book, '  Das  Waldmadchen,' 
which  he  handed  over  to  Carl  Maria,  then  just 
thirteen,  and  the  first  performance  took  place 
on  Nov.  24.    Public  expectation  had  been  roused 
to  a  high  pitch  by  Franz  Anton's  manceuvres, 
and  seems  to  have  been  barely  satisfied  by  the 
result.     Two  Freiberg  musicians  entered  into  a 
newspaper  correspondoioe  with  the  oompoeer, 
whose  pen  was  obviously  guided  by  his  father, 
for  the  intemperate,  impertinent  tone  of  the 
letters  is  wholly  unlike  anything  in  Carl  Maria's 
character.    The  opera  succeeded  better  at  Chem- 
nitz (Dec.  5,  1800),  and  was  evidently  appreci- 
ated in  Vienna  (Leopoldstadt  Theatre,  1805), 
where  it  was  given  ei|^t  times  during  the  month 
of  December.     It  was  also  performed  at  Prague, 
and  even  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  negotiations 
with  Weimar   fell   through.    Carl   Maria  was 
quite  aware  afterwards  of  the  small  value  of 
this  youthful  work.     In  his  autobiographical 
sketches,  he  calls  it  'a  very  immature  produc- 
tion, not  perhaps  without  occasional  marks  of 
invention,  the  second  act  of  which  I  wrote  in 
ten  days,'  adding,*  'this  was  one  of  the  many 
unfortunate   consequences   of   the  marvellous 
tales  of  the  great  masters,  which  made  so  great 
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an  impreflsion  on  my  juvenile  mind,  and  which 
I  tried  to  imitate/ 

Freiberg  in  its  turn  was  abandoned,  possibly 
towards  the  end  of  1800,  certainly  by  the  b^pn- 
ning  of  1801.     The  last  we  hear  of  him  there  is 
that  he  wrote  on  Dec.  9  to  Artaria  of  Vienna 
offering   him   his   lithographic   invention,  the 
advantages  of  which  were,  in  his  own  words, 
'1.  I  can  engrave  music  on  stone  in  a  manner 
quite  equal  to  the  finest  English  copper-plate 
engraving,  as  the  enclosed  specimens  will  show. 
2.  One  workman  can  complete  from  two  to  three 
plates  a  day  in  winter,  and  from  three  to  four  in 
summer  when  the  days  are  longer.     3.  A  plate 
can  be  used  again,  by  which  I  mean  entirely 
erased,  over  thirty  times.     4.  Two  men  can  take 
as  many  thousand  impressions  a  week  as  in 
common   printing.     5.    One    hundred   thalers 
'will  cover  the  whole  outlay  for  machinery.'     He 
also  offered  the  Viennese  publishers  several  com- 
positions for  strings  and  for  piano.     Artaria  took 
no  notice  of  the  letter.^    After  this  the  father 
and  son  seem  to  have  made  some  stay  im  Chem- 
nitz, as  we  have  letters  from  the  former  there 
dated    April    24,    and    May    17,    1801.     By 
November  they  were  again  in  Salzburg,  where 
CTarl  Maria  composed  the  opera  'Peter  SchmoU 
und  seine  Nachbam,'  produced  in  Augsburg 
(probably  in  1803)  without  any  special  success. 
In  a  letter  of  Nov.  25,  1801,  Carl  Maria  calls 
himself  a  pupil  of  Biichael  Haydn,   'and  of 
several  other  great  masters  in  Munich,  Dresden, 
Prague,  and  Vienna,'  but  who  these  masters 
were  hasnot  been  ascertained.   As  far  as  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  Dresden  are  concerned,  it  can  refer 
only  to  short  temporary  relations  with  musicians, 
as  up  to  this  time  no  stay  had  been  made  in  any 
of  these  places.    The  passage,  however,  is  fresh 
evidence  of  the  continual  restlessness  in  which 
Weber's  youth  was  passed.     In  the  summer  of 
1802  he  went  with  his  father  to  North  Germany, 
and  in  October  paid  a  fortnight's  visit  to  his 
birthplace.     Here   he   saw   much   of   Johann 
Heinrich  Voss,  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  because  of 
the  admirable  settings  he  afterwards  comix>sed 
to  some  of  Voss's  poems.     On  the  return  journey 
he  composed  at  Hamburg,  also  in  October,  his 
two  first  Lieder —  'Die  Kerze,'  by  Matthisson, 
and  'UmsoDst,'  of  which  the  latter  only  has 
been  printed.     At  Coburg,  where  the  court  was 
very  musical,  he  tried  to  procure  a  hearing  for 
bis  two  operas,  but  whether  successfully  or  not 
cannot  be  ascertained.     More  important  than 
the  actual  musical  results  of  this  tour  were  the 
theoretical  studies  on  which  he  embarked  during 
its  progress.     He  collected  books  on  theory,  and 
soon  his  letters  are  full  of  Emanuel  Bach's 
Versuch  Hber   die  wahre  Art  daa   Clavier  za 
spiderif  of'  Agricola  (apparently  his  revision  of 
Tod's  Opinioni),  of   Kimberger,   and  others. 
Thus  he  began  to  cultivate  independence  of 
.  thought  on  matters  of  art.     His  newly  acquired 
I  Nohl'B  liusOer-Britfe,  2nA  ed.,  1777. 


knowledge  of  theory  was  indeed  rudely  shaken 
in  Augsburg,  where  he  arrived  November  1802, 
and  made  some  stay.     Here  he  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  a  certain  Dr.  Munding,  who  in 
all  their  conversations  on  art  had  a  disturbing 
habit  of  demanding  the  reason  for  every  rule 
propounded,  which  Weber  was  not  at  that  tfane 
competent  to  give.     This,  however,  stimulated 
him  to  clear  up  his  own  views  on  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  art.     The  most  striking  fact 
about  him  at  this  time  was  the  extraordinary 
activity  of  his  mind  in  every  direction.     He 
took  great  interest  in  musical  criticism,  and  in 
December  1802  was  busy  with  preparations  for 
a  musical  dictionary.     A  Salsbuig  friend,  Ignas 
Susan,  wrote  to  encourage  him  in  a  plan  for  a 
musical  periodical,  and  was  soon  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  procuring  him  materials  for  a  history 
of  music  in  Vienna,  whither  he  betook  himself 
early  in  1803.     The  most  important  acquaint- 
ance he  made  on  this  visit  was  that  of  the  Abb4 
Vogler,  who  was  then   composing  his  opera 
'Samori.'    This  gifted,  many-sided  man,  how- 
ever he  may  have  fallen  short  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  art,  exercised  a  more  stimulating  effect 
than  any  other  artist  on  Weber,  who  attached 
himself  to   him  with   all   the  enthusiasm   of 
youth.    '  By  Vogler's  advice,'  he  says,  *  I  gave  up 
— and  a  great  privation  it  was — working  at  great 
subjects,  and  for  nearly  two  years  devoted  my- 
self to  diligent  study  of  the  various  works  of  the 
great  masters,  whose  method  of  construction, 
treatment  of  ideas,  and  use  of  means,  we  dis- 
sected together,  while  I  separately  made  studies 
after  them,  to  dear  up  the  different  points  in  my 
own  mind.'     Vogler  himself  put  great  confidence 
in  his  pupU.     After  Weber's  arrival  one  evening 
in  October  1803,  Vogler  suddenly  ran  into  the 
inner  room,  dosed  the  doors,  shut  the  shutters, 
and  set  to  work  at  sometlung  with  great  secrecy. 
At  length  he  brought  out  a  bundle  of  music,  and 
after  Weber  had   promised   absolute  silence, 
played  him  the  overture  and  some  other  pieces 
from  his  new  opera.     Finally  he  commissioned 
him  to  prepare  the  PF.  score.     '  I  am  now  sitting 
down  to  it,  studying,  and  enjoying  myself  like 
the  devil,'  Weber  writes  to  Susan  *    The  relations 
with  Joseph  Haydn  were  also  renewed.     'He  is 
always  cheerful  and  lively,  likes  to  talk  of  his 
experiences,    and   particularly   enjosrs   having 
rising  young  artists  about  him.     He  is  the  very 
model  of  a  great  man.'     These  words  of  Weber's 
perhaps  explain  the  fact  that  neither  in  his 
letters,  which  often  go  into  great  detail  on  the 
state  of  music  in  Vienna,  nor  in  hb  biographical 
sketch,  does  he  mention  Beethoven.     That  he 
was  persontdly  acquainted  with  him  there  is  no 
manner  of  doubt.'     But  Beethoven  was  difficult 
of  access,  and  his  rough  ways  may  have  repelled 
the  delicate,  refined  and  graceful  youth.     That 
Vogler  used  underhand  means  to  keep  them 

>  NohI*8  Motalk,  p.  68.  etc    OselpBlg;  Seaf^  1882.) 
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Asunder  is  probably  an  unfounded  aasumption, 
but  a  certain  irritation  agaiDBt  Beethoven  clung 
to  Weber  for  many  a  year,  till  it  gave  way  in 
manhood  to  an  unreserved  admiration  and 
heaj'ty  veneration.  Among  other  musicians  of 
note  in  Vienna  Weber  mentions  Hummel,  just 
madeCapellmeister  to  Prince  Esterhasy,  whom 
he  calls  the  '  most  elegant  pianoforte-player  in 
Vienna/  This  opinion  he  modified  on  hearing 
him  again  in  Prague  in  1816.  His  precision 
and  his  pearly  runs  he  still  admired,  but  thought 
'  Hummel  had  not  studied  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  the  instrument.'  Of  Weber's  own  works 
during  this  time  in  Vienna  but  few  eodst,  and  of 
these  few  most  are  connected  with  Vogler,  eg. 
the  PF.  score  of  '  Samori ' ;  PF.  variations  on 
themes  from '  Samori/  and '  Castor  and  Pollux/ 
another  opera  of  Vogler's.'  That  he  was  study- 
ing hard  is  certain,  but  this  was  not  incom- 
patible with  a  youthful  enjoyment  both  of  life 
and  natural  beauty.  He  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  officer,  Johami  Baptist  Gansbacher, 
a  musical  amateur,  also  a  pupil  of  Vogler's,  and 
the  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  an  intimate 
and  life-long  friendship.  Weber's  son  and 
biographer  also  has  so  ething  to  say  of  a 
'tender  connection  with  a  lady  of  position'  in 
Vienna.  Possibly  a  song,  'Jungst  sass  ich  am 
Grab  der  Trauten  allein,'  composed  immediately 
after  his  departure  from  Vienna,  had  something 
to  do  with  this  affair.  Vogler  had  reoommended 
him  for  the  post  of  Capellmeist«r  of  the  theatre 
at  Breslau,  and  by  May  8,  1804,  before  he  was 
quite  seventeen  and  a  half,  the  arrangisnents 
were  concluded.  He  went  first  to  Salsburg  to 
fetch  his  old  father,  and  there,  in  the  rooms 
of  his  friend  Susan,  composed  the  song  just 
m^itioned.  On  June  5  he  was  in  Augsburg,  and 
travelled  on  the  14th  by  Carlsbad  to  Breslau.* 

If  his  biographer  is  correct  in  stating  that 
Weber  did  not  enter  upon  his  post  at  Breslau 
before  November  1804,  he  must  either  have 
been  living  there  for  more  than  three  months 
without  occupation,  or  have  been  touring  about 
as  an  artist  from  June  to  October.  But  there  is 
no  indication  of  his  having  taken  either  of  these 
courses.  The  Breslau  theatre  was  kept  up  by 
a  company  chiefly  consisting  of  better-class 
citizens.  The  head  manager  in  1804  was  J.  G. 
Rhode,  Professor  at  the  Kriegsschule.  Previous 
to  Weber's  appointment,  Carl  Ebell  had  acted 
as  director  of  music,  but  he,  originally  a  lawyer, 
had  returned  to  an  official  career.  The  orchestra 
and  chorus  were  sufficient  for  ordinary  demands. 
Weber,  on  this  his  first  entrance  on  practical  life, 
showed  great  talent  for  direction  and  organisa- 
tion, though  from  over-zeal  and  inexperience  he 
made  many  mistakes.  He  had  from  the  first  to 
contend  with  the  prejudices  of  the  mnrttt^mg^ 
committee,  and  with  strong  opposition  in  the 

>  See  Jfthns.  Nos.  39.  40,  43. 
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chief  musical  circles  of  the  town.  The  leaderof 
this  opposition  was  Joseph  Sohnabel,  fonoeriy 
first  violinist,  and  deputy-conductor  of  the 
theatre,  and  appointed  Cathedial-orgaaist  m. 
1805.  Schnabel  left  the  theatre  on  Webei:'! 
arrival,  probably  from  vexation  at  not  being 
Capellmeister  himself,  and,  as  a  man  of  tliirty- 
seven,  declining  to  serve  under  a  lad  of  fughtfm. 
The  two  continued  on  awkward  teims,  and  aome 
rudenesses  of  which  Weber  was  guilty  towaidt 
Schnabel,  a  respectable  and  much-respected 
man,  did  not  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
better  part  of  the  public.  Among  the  managing 
company  he  had  roused  opponents,  by  insisting 
on  several  expensive  alterations.  Rhode,  in- 
deed, was  well  disposed  towards  him,  and  wrote 
a  libretto,  'Riibezahl,'  on  which  Weber  set  to 
work  at  Breslau. 

In  spite  of  Rhode,  however,  a  regular  breaeh 
ensued  in  the  spring  of  1806,  and  Webei't 
resignation  was  accepted.  With  the  beet  inten- 
tions he  had  done  Uttle  to  raise  the  state  of 
music  in  Breslau;  but  the  yeaiB  spent  there 
were  of  great  importance  to  his  own  devebp- 
meat.  Not  only  was  his  great  gift  for  conduct- 
ing first  made  apparent  to  himself  and  othere^ 
but  it  was  chiefly  at  Breslau  that  the  original 
and  gifted  pianist  and  composer,  whom  hb  con- 
temporaries admired,  and  posterity  veoeratei^ 
was  formed.  Although  somewhat  isolated  so- 
cially, his  gifts  and  his  amiable  disposition  at- 
tracted round  himasmallcirdeof  musical  people. 
Carl  Ebell  was  one  of  the  niunber,  but  his 
closest  friends  were  F.  W.  Bemer  and  J.  W. 
Klingohr,  both  Uttle  older  than  himself,  and 
both  admired  pianists,  Bemer  being  also  chief 
organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Elijsabeth,  a 
talented  composer,  and  in  a  certain  sense  a 
pupil  of  Vogler's.  The  three  yoimg  men  formed 
a  close  bond,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their  in- 
timacy mutually  profitable.  Klingohr^s  strong 
points  were  sweetness,  correctness,  and  grace; 
Bemer's,  power  and  depth  of  thought;  Weber 
excelled  in  brilliancy,  fascination,  and  unex- 
pectedness. In  genius  he  far  surpassed  tfas 
others,  but  Bemer  had  had  the  solid  training 
which  he  lacked.  All  three  exercised  themaelveB 
diligently  in  extempore  playing,  then  jusUy 
considered  the  highest  qualification  for  a  good 
pianoforte-player  and  organist.  In  this  branch 
also  Weber  proved  the  most  gifted;  in  spite  of 
risky  harmonies,  and  even  awkward  counter- 
point, detected  by  critical  hearers,  he  carried 
all  before  him  by  the  charm  of  his  melodies, 
and  the  originality  of  his  whole  musical  nature. 
He  had  also  acquired  considerable  skill  on  tfas 
guitar,  on  which  he  would  accomp»any  his  own 
mellow  voice  in  songs,  mostly  of  a  humorous 
character,  with  inimitable  effect.  This  talent 
was  often  of  g^eat  use  to  him  in  society,  and  he 
composed  many  Lieder  with  guitar  accompani- 
ment. His  fine  voice,  however,  he  nearly  lost 
in  Breslau.     One  day,  in  the  early  part  of  18(K^ 
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be  had  invited  Bemer  to  spend  the  evening  with 
liini,  and  play  over  the  newly-oompleted  overture 
to  '  Rubesahi/  but  on  Bemer's  arrival,  he  found 
his  friend  insensible  on  the  floor.  Wanting  a 
glass  of  wine  he  had  taken  by  mistake  some 
nitric  acid,  used  by  his  father  for  experiments 
in  etching.  He  was  with  difficulty  restored  to 
consciousness,  when  it  was  found  that  the  vocal 
organs  were  impaired,  and  the  inside  of  the 
znouth  and  air-passages  seriously  injured.  He 
recovered  after  a  long  illness,  but  his  singing- 
voice  remained  weak,  and  even  his  speaking- 
voice  never  regained  its  full  power.  Beyond  a 
few  numbers  of  'Riibezahl,'  Weber  composed 
little  in  Breslau.  An  'Overturn  Chineea,'  lost 
in  its  original  form,  was  remodelled  in  1809  as 
the  overture  to  'Turandot.* 

After  his  withdrawal  from  the  theatre  he 
remained  at  Breslau  without  any  regular  em- 
ployment, living  on  the  hai;d-eamed  proceeds 
of  music-lessons.  Having  his  father  to  provide 
for,  and  encumbered  with  debts  accumulated 
'while  he  was  endeavouring  to  live  a  somewhat 
fast  life  on  a  salary  of  600  thalers  a  year  (about 
iC90),  he  found  himself  hard  pressed,  and  deter- 
mined to  try  a  concert-tour.  One  of  his  pupils, 
Fraulein  von  Belonde,  was  lady-in-waiting  to 
the  wife  of  Duke  Eugene  of  Wurtemberg,  then 
living  at  Schloss  Carlsruhe  in  Silesia,  where 
he  kept  up  a  great  deal  of  music.  The  lady's 
influence  procured  for  Weber  the  title  of  Musik- 
Intendant,  which  would,  it  was  hoped,  be  a 
help  to  him  on  his  tour,  but  that  prospect  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  the  war,  the  Duke  invited 
Weber  to  Schloss  Carlsruhe.  Here  he  found 
not  only  a  refuge  for  himself,  his  father,  and 
an  aunt,  but  a  most  desirable  atmosphere  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  art.  He  took  up  his 
abode  there  about  midsummer,  and  though  the 
I>uke  was  summoned  to  the  army  in  September 
the  war  was  expected  to  be  so  soon  over  that 
at  first  no  change  was  made  in  the  peaceful  life 
at  the  Castle.  In  these  few  months  Weber  wrote 
a  considerable  number  of  instrumental  pieces, 
chiefly  for  the  excellent  artists  who  composed 
the  small  chapel  of  the  Duke.  To  Jan.  1807 
belong  two  orchestral  symphonies  (his  only  ones, 
both  in  C  major  ^),  and  these  had  been  preceded 
by  some  variations  for  viola  and  orchestra  (Dec. 
19),  and  a  small  concerto  for  horn  and  orches- 
tra (Nov.  6,  1806).  Possibly,  too,  the  well- 
known  variations  on  Bianchi's  'Vien  quk, 
Dorina  bella'  belong  to  the  last  few  weeks  at 
Carlsruhe.'  This  happy  time  came  to  an  end 
in  Feb.  1807,  after  Napoleon's  decisive  victory 
over  the  Prussians,  when  the  state  of  universal 
insecurity  made  it  necessary  to  dismiss  the 

>  See  Jilinat  Noii  50  and  51. 

•  Weber  states  tn  nla  autobiographical  sketch  that  he  com- 
posed at  SchloflB  Carlsruhe  two  Symphonlea.  several  CX>iioerto8 
and  HarmnnlMtQcke '  (pieces  for  wind  without  strings).  If 
we  include  the  ylola  yariatton^mudn  In  Uie  form  of  a  conoert<^ 
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I  band.  But  the  Duke,  with  true  nobility  of 
mind,  showed  himself  anxious  to  provide  for 
his  musicians,  and  through  his  intervention 
Weber  was  installed  as  private  secretary  at 
Stuttgart  to  Duke  Ludwig,  brother  to  Duke 
Eugene,  and  to  the  king  (Frederic)  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  As  things  were,  he  could  not  hesitate 
to  accept  a  post  which  promised  him,  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  temporary  exile  from  his  art,  a 
certain  income,  doubly  necessary  now  that  he 
had  his  father  to  provide  for.  As  he  was  not 
required  at  Stuttgart  till  Sept.  1,  he  made  use 
of  the  interval  after  his  departure  from  Carls- 
ruhe on  Feb.  23,  for  a  concert-tour.  The  war 
made  concerts  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  but, 
after  several  vain  attempts,  he  succeeded  at 
Anspach,  Nurembei^g,  Bayreuth,  and  Erlangen. 
He  then  turned  in  the  direction  of  Stuttgart, 
where  he  arrived  July  17,  and  entered  on  his 
new  post  August  1. 

Duke  Ludwig  was  a  frivolous  man  of  pleasure, 
who  habitually  spent  more  than  his  income,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  resort  to  imderhand  and 
desperate  expedients  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  embarrassments.  The  corruption  of  morals 
at  the  dissipated  court  of  Stuttgart  was  terrible, 
and  Weber's  position  was  a  dangerous  one  from 
many  points  of  view.  His  duties  were  to  manage 
the  Duke's  private  correspondence,  keep  his 
accounts,  furnish  him,  sometimes  by  most  un- 
pleasant means,  with  money  to  satisfy  or  put 
off  his  numerous  creditors  —  all  things  for  wldch 
Weber  was  too  ignorant  and  inexperienced, 
and  which  formed  a  ruinous  exhibition  of  dis- 
solute life  for  so  young  a  man.  His  natural 
tendency  to  dissipation  and  gaiety  was  fostered 
by  this  immoral  life,  all  the  more  because  his 
title  of  Freiherr  at  once  gained  him  admittance 
to  the  circles  of  the  corrupt  young  nobility. 
Thus  involved  he  lost  sight  of  his  own  proper 
life-object  —  music  —  or  like  a  mere  dilettante, 
treated  his  art  as  an  amusement.  He  had 
besides,  great  social  gifts,  and  was  always  a 
welcome  guest.  He  ran  great  risk  of  giving  up 
all  serious  effort,  and  yet  it  was  indispensable 
to  him,  on  account  of  his  irregular  and  defec- 
tive training.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
a  sterling  artist  like  Spohr,  who  knew  him  in 
Stuttgart,  should  have  formed  a  low,  or  wholly 
tmfavourable,  impression  of  his  artistic  powers. 
It  was  only  genius  of  a  high  order,  and  a  con- 
scientious nature  such  as  his  was  at  bottom, 
that  enabled  him  to  raise  himself  at  last  to  his 
present  lofty  position. 

Stuttgart  aboimded  in  opportunities  for  im- 
proving his  general  cultivation,  and  procuring 
fresh  nutriment  for  his  active  and  receptive 
mind.  He  made  acquintance  with  the  principal 
authors,  artists,  and  scientific  men  of  the  place. 
Hauy  and  Reinbeck,  Dannecker  and  Hotsch, 
J.  C.  Schwab,  Spittler,  and  Lehr,  all  enjoyed 
intercourse  with  so  agreeable  a  youth.  Lehr. 
the  court-librarian,  opened  to  him  the  treasures 
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of  the  royal  collection  of  books,  among  which 
Weber's  preference  was  for  philosophical  works. 
He  read  Wolf,  Kant,  and  Schelling,  with  atten- 
tion and  profit,  and  formed  on  them  his  own 
modes  of  tiiinlcing  and  expressing  himself. 

His  great  gift  for  music  naturally  became 
known,  and  Duke  Ludwig  made  him  musio- 
master  to  his  children.  The  Gapellmebter  of  the 
opera  (from  1807)  was  Franz  Danzi,  a  melodious 
composer,  an  excellent  violoncellist,  and  sociable, 
though  of  regular  life.  Though  twenty-three 
years  older  than  Weber,  he  speedily  formed  an  in- 
timacy with  him,  and  tried  to  exeroise  a  calming 
and  restraining  influence  over  him,  while  both 
by  precept  and  example  he  was  of  great  service 
to  him  in  his  art.  His  friendship  with  Dans! 
brought  Weber  into  connection  with  the  com- 
pany of  the  Stuttgart  court-theatre,  a  circum- 
stance which,  while  it  stimulated  him  to  fresh 
dramatic  production,  involved  him  in  the  loose 
life  of  a  Bohemian  set.  A  violent  reciprocal  at^ 
tachment  for  the  singer  Margarethe  Lang  ^  led 
him  into  all  sorts  of  follies,  causing  him  to  neglect 
cultivated  and  intellectual  society,  and  ruining 
him  financially.  Another  personage  of  import- 
ance in  his  artistic  career  was  Franz  Carl  Hiemer, 
the  dramatic  author.  Both  he  and  Weber 
belonged  to  a  society  of  lively  yoimg  men,  who 
called  themselves  '  Faust's  HoUenfahrt.'  Each 
member  assumed  a  special  name ;  the  president, 
a  Dr.  Kellin,  was  'Dr.  Faust,'  Hiemer  'Rehn- 
wol,'  Weber  '  Krautsalat,'  and  Danzi,  who  had 
been  persuaded  to  join,  'Rapunzel.'  Among 
Weber's  papers  was  foimd  a  comic  musical 
epistle,  'from  Krautsalat  to  Rapunzel,'*  which 
gives  a  striking  picture  of  his  irrepressible  spirits 
in  such  society.  Hiemer  had  had  some  previous 
success  as  a  librettist,  and  undertook  to  write 
a  romantioo-comic  opera  for  him.  'Das  Wald- 
madchen'  was  the  subject  chosen,  and  Hiemer 
seems  to  have  adhered  pretty  closely  to  Steins- 
beig's  book,  which  Weber  had  set  in  Freiberg. 
The  new  work,  'Silvana'  by  name,  seems  to 
have  made  slow  progress  amid  the  distractions 
of  Weber's  life.  It  was  begim,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  on  July  18, 1808,  and  finished  Feb. 
23, 1810.» 

Through  Danzi' s  intervention  the  opera  was 
accepted  for  the  court-theatre,  and  was  about  to 
be  put  into  rehearsal,  when  an  incident,  to  be 
related  shortly,  ruined  all.  Whilst  busy  with 
his  opera,  Weber  composed  what  under  the  cir- 
cumstances must  be  considered  a  large  number 
of  other  works  —  a  strong  proof  of  the  increasing 
force  of  his  productive  power.  The  most  import- 
ant was  'Der  erste  Ton,'  a  poem  by  Rochlitz, 
for  declamation,  with  orchestra  and  concluding 
chorus.  He  remodelled  the  overture  to  'Peter 
Schmoll,'  and  published  it  as  a  separate  work ; 


>  NotttiedAtuAiter,  asM.M,  v.  Weber  states  (1. 160).  but  the 
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also  the  'Overtura  Chinesa,'  which  was  made 
to  serve  as  the  introduction  to  'Tuiandot,'  a 
play  by  Gossi  and  Schiller,  for  which  he  also 
wrote  six  short  incidental  pieces.  Of  PF.  miiaic, 
by  far  the  most  important  piece  is  the  Polonaise 
hi  Et^,  op.  21,  completed  June  4,  1808,  at  Lud- 
wigsbuig,  and  dedicated  to  liargarethe  Lang. 
With  her,  too,  are  connected  the  'Variations  on 
an  original  theme,'  op.  9;  the  clever  'Momento 
capriocioso,'  op.  12,  and  the  charming  'Six 
pidces  pour  le  pianoforte  k  quatre  mains'  (Nov. 
27,  1809).  His  solitary  PF.  quartet  (in  Bj^f 
was  also  of  this  period,  as  weU  as  the  'Varia- 
tions for  PF.  and  violin  on  a  Norwegian  theme,' 
an  'Andante  and  Rondo  Ungarese'  for  viola 
and  orchestra,  not  published  in  this  form,  a 
Potpourri  for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  and 
thirteen  Lieder  with  accompaniment,  several 
of  which  are  of  perfect  beauty. 

King  Frederic  lived  on  bad  terms  with  his 
brother,  Duke  Ludwig,  whose  frivolity  and 
extravagance  were  specially  irritating,  as  the 
king  had  several  times  had  to  extricate  him 
from  his  embarrassments  for  the  sake  of  the 
family  honour.  His  displeasure  also  descended 
on  the  Duke's  secretary,  who  generally  had  the 
unpleasant  task  of  informing  the  king  of  his 
brother's  difficulties.  On  these  occasions  the 
King  would  load  the  unfortunate  Weber  with 
most  unkingly  abuse.  This  roused  Weber's  bold 
and  haughty  spirit,  and  led  him  to  revenge 
hinriMftlf  by  various  little  spiteful  tricks.  On 
leaving  the  Cabinet  in  a  great  rage  after  one 
of  these  violent  scenes,  he  met  an  old  woman 
in  the  corridor  who  asked  him  for  the  laundress's 
room ;  'There,'  said  Weber,  pointing  to  the  door 
of  the  king's  apartments,  'the  royal  laundress 
lives  in  there,'  and  went  off.  The  woman  went 
in,  and,  being  angrily  received  by  the  king, 
stammoBd  out  that  a  young  gentleman  who 
had  just  left  the  room  had  directed  her  there. 
Enraged  at  this  affront,  the  king  ordered  him 
into  arrest,  but  he  was  begged  off  by  the  Duke, 
and  nothing  more  was  done  at  the  time.  That 
the  king  did  not  forget  his  imperUnenoe  he 
learnt  afterwards  to  his  cost. 

As  Duke  Ludwig's  financial  position  became 
worse,  he  was  driven  to  still  more  questionable 
expedients.  The  king  having  made  a  decree 
by  which  the  only  persons  exempt  from  military 
service  were  the  members  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, these  appointments  were  much  sought 
after,  and  many  parents  were  willing  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  reversion  of  one.  It 
was  observed  that  about  this  time  there  was  a 
sudden  accession  to  the  Duke's  household  of 
young  noblemen  who  bore  official  titles  without 
any  corresponding  duties.  Just  then  Weber  had 
been  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  loan  from  one  of 
his  acquaintances,  in  order  to  discharge  a  debt 
of  his  father's,  who  had  been  living  with  him 
since  1809.     On  the  gentleman's  refusal  a  former 
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servant  of  his  offered  Weber  to  procure  ft  for  a 
consideration,  and  then  assured  his  late  employer 
that  the  Secretary,  if  obliged  in  the  matter  of 
the  loan,  would  secure  his  son  an  appointment 
in  the  Duke's  household  On  this  understand- 
ing the  loan  was  effected;  but  when  no  ap- 
pointment ensued,  and  the  son  was  drawn  for  a 
soldier,  the  father  in  his  indignation  made  the 
affair  known.  The  king  had  long  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  state  of  his  brother's  house- 
hold, and  believing  Weber  to  be  the  real  culprit, 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  him.  The 
preparations  for  'Silvana'  were  in  progress, 
and  Weber  was  at  the  theatre,  when,  on  the 
evening  of  Feb.  9,  1810,  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  An  inquiry  ensued,  and 
Weber's  innocence,  of  which  indeed  all  Stutt- 
gart had  been  convinced,  was  completely 
established ;  but  the  king,  on  Feb.  26,  sentenced 
him  and  his  father  to  perpetual  banishment 
from  Wurtemberg.  This  hard  stroke  of  fato 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  punishment  for  so 
many  frivolous  years,  and  for  sins  committed 
against  the  guiding  genius  of  his  art;  and  it 
was  in  this  light  that  Weber  took  it.  Hence- 
forth his  youthful  follies  were  laid  aside,  and 
he  settled  down  conscientiously  and  persever- 
ingly  to  the  life  of  an  artist  In  earnest  pursuit 
after  his  ideal.  'From  this  time  forward,'  he 
said,  eight  years  afterwards,  'I  can  count 
pretty  tolerably  on  having  settled  matters  with 
myself;  and  all  that  time  has  since  done  or 
can  do  for  me,  is  to  rub  off  corners,  and  add 
clearness  and  comprehensibility  to  the  principles 
then  firmly  established.' 

Danzi,  a  real  friend  in  need,  gave  him  intro- 
ductions to  Mannheim,  where  Peter  Ritter  was 
Oapellmeister,  and  Gottfried  Weber,  afterwards 
so  well  known  as  a  musical  theoretician.  Con- 
ductor of  the  society  called  the  'Museum.' 
Received  in  a  kindly  spirit  by  all,  in  Gottfried 
Weber  he  found  a  friend  for  life.  Under  his 
auspices  concertswereat  once  arrangedfor  March 
9  and  April  2,  and  at  these  the  'Enster  Ton' 
was  produced  for  the  first  time,  the  words 
being  declaimed  by  the  actor  Esslair.  His 
first  symphony,  too,  was  a  great  success,  as  well 
as  his  pianoforte-playing.  On  a  trip  to  Heidei- 
berg  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Alexander  von 
Dusch,  a  brother-in-law  of  Gottfried  Weber, 
and  a  violoncello-player  of  great  taste,  who, 
after  finishing  his  studies  at  Easter,  1810,  came 
to  settle  in  Mannheim.  The  three  friends  spent 
a  few  happy  weeks  in  lively  intellectual  inter- 
course, and  in  April  Weber  moved  to  Darm- 
stadt, where  Vogler  had  been  li\'ing  since 
1807.  Here  he  met  his  friends  Gansbacher 
and  Meyerbeer  from  Berlin.  Weber  did  not 
return  to  the  old  relations  of  master  and  pupil 
with  Vogler,  but  sought  to  profit  by  intercourse 
with  him.  His  respect  for  him  was  un- 
diminished, though  he  could  no  longer  agree 
with  all  that  he  practised  and  taught,  and  was 
VOL.  V 


quite  aware  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  character. 
'May  I  succeed  in  placing  before  the  world  a 
clear  idea  of  his  rare  psychological  development, 
to  his  honour,  and  the  instruction  of  young 
artiste!'  Weber  had  the  intention  of  writing 
a  life  of  Vogler  as  far  back  as  1810,  and  the 
words  just  quoted  show  that  he  still  retained 
the  idea  in  1818,  though  it  was  never  carried 
out.  This  was  a  pity,  for  his  representetion  of 
Vogler  might  perhaps  have  altered  the  uni- 
versally unfavourable  verdict  of  later  times. 
[See  VooLER,  onto,  p.  364  ff.] 

On  June  21,  1810,  Weber  undertook  a  small 
literary  work  at  Vogler's  Instigation.  Vogler 
had  remodelled  some  of  the  Chorales  in 
Breitkopfs  second  edition  (1784  to  1786) 
of  J.  S.  Bach's  Chorales,  published  under 
Emanuel  Bach's  supervision,  honestly  thinking 
that  Bach  was  open  to  great  improvement  on 
the  score  of  beauty  and  correctness.  He  now 
begged  his  former  pupil  to  write  a  commentary 
on  his  revisions,  and  publish*  them  for  the 
benefit  of  studente.  That  Weber  embarked 
on  the  work^  with  any  amount  of  eagerness 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show;  probably  not, 
his  mind  being  entirely  practical  and  by  no 
means  pedagogic.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
analyses  were  done  very  perfunctorily,  nor 
were  they  all  his  own,  for  Chorale  VII.  was 
done  by  Gottfried  Weber,  and  part  of  Chorale 
IX.  and  all  Chorale  X.  by  Vogler  himself.' 
Weber  felt  hb  unfitness  for  the  task,  and  so 
expressed  himself  in  the  introduction.  If  any 
part  of  it  interested  him  it  was  the  comparison 
of  Vogler's  supposed  systematic  and  philo- 
sophical methods  with  Bach's  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding by  instinct.  He  had  been  long  seek- 
ing for  something  on  which  to  ground  a  system ; 
a  fact  for  which  there  is  a  very  simple  explanation 
in  the  uncertainty  of  his  musical  instincte,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  sequence  of  harmonies, 
an  imcerteinty  arising  from  his  desultory 
early  training,  and  never  wholly  overcome. 
That  he  considered  Vogler's  alterations  im- 
piovemente  is  not  surprising;  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Bach,  like  his  knowledge  of  history  in 
general,  was  small;  and  he  knew  as  little  as 
Vogler  did  of  the  original  intention  of  the  Chorales 
in  question. 

Weber's  attraction  towards  literary  work,  of 
which  traces  may  be  seen  as  far  back  as  1802, 
was  very  marked  about  this  time.  He  came 
forward  frequently  as  an  author  between 
1809  and  1818,  after  that  at  longer  intervals, 
and  not  at  all  after  1821.  In  Stuttgart  he 
began  a  musical  novel,  TonkUnaUera  Ld)en, 
which  had  been  accepted  by  Cotta  of  Tubingen, 
and  was  to  have  been  read  by  Easter  1811; 
but  the  time  went  by,  and  it  was  never 
finished.     A  fragment  published  in  the  Morgen^ 

>  Published  In  the  same  Tear  by  Petera  or  Leipslg.  *ZwOIf- 
ChorUe  von  Sebastian  Bach.  umg(>arbeltet  von  Vogler.  aer- 
glledcrt  von  CnrI  Maria  von  weber.'  etc 
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biaU  for  Dec.  1800,  oontaios  some  severe 
remarks  on  Beethoven's  Third  and  Fourth  Sym- 
phonies, liosart  was  Weber's  ideal  musician, 
and  at  that  time  he  was  quite  impervious  to 
Beethoven's  music.  Nageli  of  Zurich  having 
pointed  out  a  subtle  resemblance  between  Weber 
and  Beethoven  (which  really  is  observable,  in 
the  Momento  Capriocioso  for  instance,  and  still 
more  in  his  later  works),  Weber  wrote  to  him 
from  Ifannheim,  'Flattering  as  this  might 
appear  to  many,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  me.  In 
the  first  place,  I  detest  everything  in  the  shape 
of  imitation:  stnd  in  the  second,  my  ideas  are 
so  opposite  to  Beethoven's  that  I  cannot  imagine 
it  possible  we  should  ever  meet.  His  fervid, 
almost  incredible,  inventive  powers,  are  ao- 
oompanied  by  so  much  confusion  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  ideas,  that  his  early  works 
alone  interest  me;  the  later  ones  are  to  me  a 
bewildering  chaos,  an  obscure  straining  after 
novelty,  lit  up  it  is  true  by  divine  flashes  of 
genius,  which  only  serve  to  show  how  great 
he  might  be  if  he  would  but  curb  his  riotous 
imagination.     I,  of  course,  cannot  lay  claim 

to  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  all  I  hope  is . 

that  each  separate  stroke  of  mine  tells.'  ^  This 
passage,  which  well  bears  printing,  shows  that 
Weber  by  no  means  over-appreciated  himself, 
but  was  anxious  to  guard  his  own  independence 
and  uttered  his  opinions  in  a  straightforward 
manner.  —  He  began  now  to  appear  more 
frequently  as  a  critic.  All  criticism  on  him- 
self he  paid  great  attention  to,  and  was  fully 
convinced  of  the  value  of  good  musical  censure, 
so  he  set  to  work  with  his  friends  to  elevate  the 
art  in  general.  Towards  the  close  of  1810,  he, 
Gottfried  Weber,  Alexander  von  Dusch,  and 
Meyerbeer,  founded  the  so-called  'Harmonischer 
Verein,'  with  the  general  object  of  furthering 
the  cause  of  art,  and  the  particular  one  of 
extending  thorough  and  impartial  criticism. 
The  regularly  constituted  members  were  required 
to  be  both  composers  and  literary  men,  but 
writers  were  admitted,  if  possessed  of  sufllcient 
musical  knowledge.  The  motto  of  the  Society 
was  'the  elevation  of  musical  criticism  by 
musicians  themselves,'  a  sound  principle  which, 
then  promulgated  for  the  first  time  in  musical 
Germany,  has  shown  itself  full  of  vitality 
down  to  the  present  day.  In  this  branch 
Weber  was  the  direct  precursor  of  Schumann. 
He  and  Gottfried  Weber  also  considered  the 
foundation  of  a  musical  jovunal,  and  though 
the  plan  was  never  carried  out,  it  was  long 
before  Weber  gave  it  up.  He  was  still  occupied 
with  it  even  during  the  Dresden  period  of  his 
life.  Other  members  of  the  Society  were 
Gansbacher,  Berger  the  anger,  Dansi,  and 
Bemer.  The  existence  of  the  Society  was  a 
secret,  and  each  member  adopted  a  nom  de 
plume,  Weber  signed  himself  Melos;  Gott- 
fried Weber,  Giusto;  Gansbacher,  Triole, 
■  Nohl's  MtuOcerMtfe,  2iid  ed.  p.  178. 


etc.  Hers,  again,  we  are  reminded  of  Sehu^ 
Tna.nw  and  the  'Davidsbundler.'  The  two 
Webers  were  active  in  their  exertaona,  and  their 
efforts  were  undeniably  successful. 

Vogler  was  proud  of  his  disciples,  eepeciaUy 
of  Weber  and  Meyerbeer.  'Oh,'  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  'how  sorry  I  diould  have  been 
if  I  had  had  to  leave  the  world  before  I  fbnned 
those  two.  There  is  within  me  a  sompthing 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  call  forth,  but 
those  two  will  do  it.'  Weber,  however,  found 
existence  at  Darmstadt  hard  after  the  pleasant 
never-to-be-forgotten  days  at  Mannhom.  He 
got  away  as  often  as  he  could,  gave  concerts 
at  Aschsffenburg,  Mannheim,  Carlsruhe,  and 
Frankfort,  and  foimd  time  also  to  compose. 
Ideas  flowed  in  upon  him,  many  to  be  used  only 
in  much  later  works.  For  instance,  the  ideas 
of  the  first  chorus  of  fairies,  and  of  the  ballet- 
music  in  the  third  act  of  'Oberon,'  and  the  chief 
subject  of  the  'Invitation  k  la  Valse'  were  in 
his  mind  at  this  period.  While  on  the  look-out 
for  a  subject  for  an  opera  he  and  Dusch  hit  upon 
'  Der  Freischiitz,'  a  story  by  Apel,  then  just  pub- 
lished, and  Dusch  set  to  work  to  turn  it  into 
a  libretto.  For  the  present,  however,  it  did  not 
get  beyond  the  beginning;  not  till  seven  years 
later  did  Weber  begin  the  work  which  made 
his  reputation.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
'Silvana'  at  Frankfort  on  Sept.  16, 1810,*  when, 
in  spite  of  unpropitious  circumstances,  it  pro- 
duced a  very  favourable  impression.  The  part 
of  Silvana  was  taken  by  Caroline  Brandt,  Weber's 
future  wife;  and  Margarethe  Lang  was  the 
first  soprano.  Having  completed  by  Oct.  17 
six  easy  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  for  which 
Andr6  had  given  him  a  commission,  Weber  soon 
after  set  out  for  Offenbach,  but  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  them  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  too  good  for  Andre's  purpose.*  At 
Andre's  he  saw  for  the  first  time  an  autograph 
of  Mosart's,  and  his  behaviour  on  the  occasion 
touchingly  expressed  his  unbounded  venera- 
tion for  Mozart's  genius.  He  laid  it  carefully 
on  the  table,  and  on  bended  knees  pressed  his 
forehead  and  lips  to  it,  gazed  at  it  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  then  handed  it  back  with  the 
words,  'Happy  the  paper  on  which  his  hand 
has  rested!' 

For  a  short  time  there  seemed  a  prospect 
of  Weber's  securing  a  permanent  appointment 
in  his  beloved  Mannheim.  At  a  concert  there 
on  Nov.  19,  he  produced  his  remodelled  overture 
to  'Peter  SchmoU,'  and  played  for  the  first  time 
his  PF.  Concerto  in  C,  completed  on  Oct.  4. 
Among  the  audience  was  Princess  Stephanie  of 
Baden,  whose  father,  the  Crown-Prince  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria,  Weber  had  met  a  few  months  before 
at  Baden-Baden.  The  Prince  had  been  de- 
lighted with  him,  and  had  walked  about  with 
him  all  night,  while  he  sang  serenades  to  his 
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guitar.  The  Princess  also  was  anxious  to  hear 
him  in  this  capacity,  and  after  the  concert  he 
sang  her  a  number  of  his  best  songs  to  the 
guitar,  making  so  great  an  impression  that  she 
promised  to  procure  him  the  post  of  Capellmeister 
in  Mannheim,  or  make  him  an  allowance  of 
1000  gulden  from  her  privy  purse.  All  this, 
however,  ended  in  nothing,  for  a  few  weeks  later 
he  received  a  message  from  the  Princess  to  say 
that  she  found  her  promise  had  been  made  too 
ha.stily. 

The  cause  of  Weber's  so  soon  giving  up  the 
'  Freischutz,'  which  Dusch  was  to  prepare  for 
him,  was  that  he  had  been  busy  for  some  time 
with  a  new  opera,  or  rather  comic  Singspiel,  in 
one  act,  called  'Abu  Hassan,'  the  libretto  of 
which  Franz  Hiemer  sent  him,  March  29,  1810, 
from  Stuttgart.  He  composed  one  ntimber, 
the  Creditors'  chorus,  at  Mannheim,  August  11, 
left  it  untouched  till  Nov.  1,  stnd  completed 
it  at  Darmstadt,  Jan.  12,  1811.  By  Vogler's 
advice  the  work  was  dedicated  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Ludwig,  who,  although  an  enthusiastio 
devotee  and  connoisseur  of  music  (he  used  to 
conduct  the  rehearsals  at  the  opera  himself) 
had  hitherto  declined  to  have  much'  to  do  with 
Weber,  possibly  because  the  latter  had  not  shown 
sufficient  deference  to  his  authority  on  matters 
of  art.  Now  he  seemed  much  more  kindly 
disposed,  sent  a  handsome  fee  for  the  score,  and 
gave  permission  for  a  concert  at  the  Schloss 
(Feb.  6,  1811),  hhnself  ^ing  120  tickets. 
For  it  Weber  composed  an  Italian  duet  for  two 
altos  (Mesdames  Mangold  and  Schonberger)  and 
small  orchestra,  with  clarinet  obbligato  played 
by  Heinrich  Barmann  of  Munich.  The  duet 
pleased  greatly,  and  was  encored,  but  all  this 
success  did  not  end  in  a  pennanent  appointment, 
as  Weber  had  at  one  time  hoped  would  be  the 
case.  Meyerbeer  had  left  on  Feb.  12  for  a  tour; 
outside  the  court  the  inhabitants  had  little 
feeling  for  music;  Weber  did  not  care  to  be 
left  whoUy  to  Vogler;  and  on  Feb.  14,  he  fi- 
nally left  a  place  where  he  had  never  felt  thor- 
oughly at  home,  and  started  on  a  grand  concert- 
tour. 

At  this  period  he  often  felt  sorely  the  rest- 
less, uncertain  conditions  of  his  Ufe,  the  incon- 
stant nature  of  all  human  relations,  and  the 
loneliness  to  which  he  seemed  doomed  by  the 
sudden  snatching  away  of  friends  as  soon  as  he 
became  attached  to  them.  During  his  last  visit 
but  one  to  Mannheim,  he  composed  a  song 
called  'Weber's  Abschied'  ^  (Dec.  8,  1810)  to 
words  by  Dusch. 

At  Darmstadt,  on  the  night  of  Jan.  12,  1811, 
he  wrote  down  more  connectedly  some  of  the 
thoughts  which  surged  through  his  mind.  His 
childhood  came  up  before  him,  and  his  life,  so 
full  of  disappointments,  and  so  near  failure. 
'My  path  in  life,'  says  he,  'was  cast  from  my 
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birth  in  different  lines  from  that  of  any  other 
human  being;  /  have  no  happy  childish  days  to 
look  back  upon,  no  free  open  boyhood ;  though 
still  a  youth  I  am  an  old  man  in  experience, 
learning  everything  through  my  own  feelings 
and  by  myself,  ruOhing  by  means  of  others.' ' 
To  Gansbacher  he  writes  a  few  months  later, 
'You  live  in  the  midst  of  your  own  people,  I 
stand  alone ;  think  then  how  much  a  word  from 
you  refreshes  and  revives  me.'  His  elastic 
temperament,  however,  soon  recovered  itself,  as 
the  smallest  piece  of  good  fortune  was  enough 
to  feed  his  hopes,  and  the  consciousness  that 
he  had  at  last  laid  firm  hold  of  Art  —  his  own 
proper  aim  in  life  —  was  a  constant  encourage- 
ment. Nothing  could  distract  him  from  this, 
nor  from  the  continuous  endeavour  to  work  out 
his  moral  education.  The  touching  tone  of 
piety  and  trust  which  runs  through  his  later 
life  is  now  first  noticeable.  He  closes  the  year 
1810  with  the  following  avowal:  'God  has 
sent  me  many  vexations  and  disappointments, 
but  He  has  also  thrown  me  with  many  good 
kind  people,  who  have  made  life  worth  living. 
I  can  say  honestly  and  in  all  quietness,  that 
within  the  last  ten  months  I  have  become  a 
better  man.' 

Weber  travelled  through  Frankfort  to  Giessen, 
where  he  gave  a  well-attended  concert  on  Feb.  18, 
and  Hanau,  where  he  saw  a  'bad  play'  on  the 
23rd ;  went  next  day  to  Asohaffenburg,  where  he 
stayed  two  days,  and  made  acquaintance  with 
Sterkel,  an  adherent  of  Vogler's ;  and  by  Bfarch  3 
was  at  Wiirzburg.  Thence  he  went  to  Bamberg, 
where  he  met  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  and  Bader  the 
tenor,  both  of  whom  reappear  in  the  Freisehiits 
period;  and  by  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg  to 
Munich,  arriving  March  14.  Here  he  stayed 
nearly  five  months,  finding  powerful  stimulus 
in  the  society  of  Barmann,  the  greatest  clarinet- 
player  of  his  time,  for  whom  he  wrote  within  the 
next  few  months  no  fewer  than  three  concertos. 
The  first,  in  C  minor  and  Elt^,*  was  played  at  his 
first  concert  (April  5)  as  well  as  his  PF.  Ckmcerto, 
one  of  his  symphonies,  and  the  'Erster  Ton.' 
Barmann  played  the  second,*  in  F  minor,  at  a 
concert  given  by  Kaufmann  the  pianoforte- 
maker  of  Dresden  (June  13),  and  again  at  Weber's 
second  (Aug.  7).  These  compositions  procured 
him  warm  adherents,  not  only  among  the  general 
public,  but  also  in  the  Munich  orchestra,  cele- 
brated for  its  haughty  reserve.  One  of  the 
band  having  spoken  slightingly  of  the  F  minor 
Concerto  at  rehearsal  as  an  'amateur  work,' 
the  rest  fell  upon  him,  and  would  have  turned 
him  bodily  out  of  the  orchestra  if  Weber  had 
not  interposed.  There  was  also  a  successful 
performance  of  'Abu  Hassan'  on  June  4,  and 
during  the  preparations  Weber  learned  that  it 
was  to  be  given  before  the  court  at  Ludwigsburg 

in  the  beginning  of  May,  but  not  under  his 
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'la  not  Uukt  miserable?'  he  writes  to 
Gottfried  Weber,  'and  how  stupid  1  all  the 
papers  will  announce  it  as  mine.  Item,  God's 
will  be  done/  On  August  9  he  started  for  a 
tour  in  Switzerland,  during  which  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  nature  rather 
than  of  music.  By  the  beginning  of  November 
he  was  again  in  Munich  and  gave  a  brilliantly 
successful  concert  on  the  11th.  For  it  he  had 
composed  a  new  concert-rondo,  which  he  after- 
wards used  for  the  finale  to  the  Clarinet-con- 
certo in  Et^,*  and  remodelled  the  overture  to 
'Riibesahl,'  a  piece  of  work  which  he  declared 
to  be  the  clearest  and  most  powerful  of  anything 
he  had  yet  done.  Besides  these  he  composed 
some  vocal  pieces,  chiefly  for  his  patroness  Queen 
Caroline,  and  a  complete  Bassoon-concerto  (op. 
75)  for  Brandt,  the  court-player.  On  Dec.  1 
he  started  again,  this  time  in  company  with 
Barmann,  for  Central  and  North  Germany. 

In  Prague  he  met  Gansbacher,  then  living 
there,  formed  some  ties  which  became  of  im- 
portance when  he  settled  there  later,  composed 
variations  for  PF.  and  clarinet  on  a  theme  from 
'Silvana'  (op.  33),  and  gave  with  Barmann  a 
largely  attended  concert  on  Dec.  21.  Passing 
through  Dresden  they  arrived,  Dec.  27,  at 
Leipzig,  where  Weber  met  Rochlitz  and  other 
musical  authors,  and  fostered  his  own  inclina- 
tion for  literary  work.  Indeed,  so  strong  was 
this  that  he  serioiisly  thought  of  staying  in 
Leipzig  and  devoting  himself  exclusively  to 
literature.  His  ideas,  however,  soon  took  a 
different  turn.  The  Crown  Prince  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria,  on  whom  he  had  evidently  made  a  deep 
impression,  had  written  about  him  to  Duke 
Emil  Leopold  August  of  8axe  Gotha,  and  the 
result  was  an  invitation  for  himself  and  Barmann 
to  Gotha,  where  they  arrived  Jan.  17,  1812. 
The  Duke  was  devoted  to  the  arts,  a  poet  and 
composer,  but  whimsical  and  given  to  extremes 
—  in  fact  a  Jean-Paul  kind  of  man,  and  a  great 
admirerof  Jean-Paul's  works.  Intercourse  with 
him  was  exciting  but  very  wearing,  as  Weber 
discovered,  although  just  now  it  was  only  for 
a  short  time  that  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
almost  uninterrupted  access  to  him.  The  Duke 
took  great  pleasure  in  his  society,  but,  having 
at  the  time  many  claims  on  his  time,  invited 
Weber  to  return  in  the  autumn  and  make  a 
longer  stay.  In  Gotha  Weber  met  Spohr,  who 
since  1805  had  been  Concertmeister  —  the  court 
had  then  no  opera  —  and  had  married  in  1806 
Dorette  Scheidler,  a  harpist,  and  daughter  of 
Madame  Scheidler,  the  court-singer.  Spohr  had 
not  retained  a  very  favourable  impression  of 
Weber's  music  at  Stuttgart,  but  received  him 
in  true  brotherly  fashion.  On  Jan.  20  they 
passed  some  pleasant  hours  together  at  Spohr's 
house,  and  on  the  24th  played  before  the  court 
Weber's  variations  on  a  Norwegian  theme  (op. 
22),  on  which  Weber  remarks  in  his  diary 
I  Oonoerto  Na  2,  op.  74.    J&luui  Na  118. 


'Spohr  played  gloriously.'  From  Gotha  the 
two  musicians  went  to  Weimar,  were  kindly 
received  at  court,  and  gave  a  concert.  If  Weber 
had  been  hoping  for  inspiration  from  Weimar's 
great  poets,  his  only  chance  was  with  Wieland, 
for  Goethe  behaved  coldly,  or  rather  took  no 
notice  at  all  of  him.  His  diary  contains  an 
entry  'Jan.  29.  Early  to  the  Princess  [Maria 
Paulowna].  Goethe  there  and  spoke.  I  did  not 
like  him.'  Spohr  indeed  had  met  with  scarcely 
better  treatment  some  little  time  before,  but  this 
may  have  arisen  from  Goethe's  lack  of  interest 
in  music.  Against  Weber  he  was  personally 
prejudiced,  possibly  because  of  fonner  cinnun- 
stances  about  his  father  and  his  family,  and  the 
feeling  was  fostered  by  Zelter.  Indeed  Weber 
never  succeeded  in  approaching  Goethe. 

By  the  beginning  of  February  Weber  and  Bar- 
mann were  in  Dresden,  but  left  it  with  no  very 
favourable  impression ;  indeed,  the}'  are  reported 
to  have  said,  'Dresden  shall  not  catch  us  again' 
—  very  contrary  to  the  fact,  as  far  as  Weber  was 
concerned.  On  Feb.  20  they  arrived  in  Berlin, 
where  Weber  had  hopes  of  producing  'Silvana.' 
It  had  been  tried  through  some  months  before 
by  Righini,  but  'went  so  confusedly  that  all 
pronounced  it  perfect  rubbish.' '  He  had  thus 
to  meet  a  prejudice  against  his  work,  and,  still 
worse,  a  persontd  one  of  the  Capellmeister's 
against  himself.  Bemhard  Anselm  Weber 
especially,  an  able  and  cultivated  man,  and 
himself  a  pupil  of  Vogler's,  was  by  no  means 
kindly  disposed  to  his  young  comrade;  but 
difficulties  were  gradually  overcome,  two  arias 
were  added,  and  the  performance  took  place  on 
July  10.  Weber  conducted  in  person,  and 
succeeded  in  inspiring  both  band  and  singers, 
and  the  public  gave  the  work  a  waxm  reception, 
in  spite  of  its  startling  novelty.  Weber  had 
been  much  depressed  by  some  sharp  criticism 
of  Herr  von  Drieberg's,  and  had  rigidly  tested 
his  work,  so  he  was  much  encouraged  by  its 
success.  He  writes  in  his  diary,  'While  duly 
acknowledging  my  faults,  I  will  not  in  future 
lose  confidence  in  myself,  but  bravely,  prudently, 
and  watchfully  march  onwards  on  my  art-caroer.' 
Even  before  this  he  had  made  many  friends  in 
Berlin,  and  the  two  concerts  given  by  himself 
and  Barmann,  though  not  well  attended,  had 
roused  great  interest.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
'Singakademie'  and  the  'Liedertafel,'  and  wrote 
for  the  latter  a  composition  which  even  gained 
the  approval  of  Zelter.'  Meyerbeer's  parents 
from  the  first  treated  him  as  a  son,  and  he 
stayed  in  their  house  the  whole  time  he  was  in 
Berlin.  His  most  valuable  acquaintance  was 
Lichtenstein,  Professor  of  Zoology,  who  was  the 
first  to  recognise  his  genius  in  Berlin.  As  one 
of  the  foremost  members  of  the  SingiJcademie 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  introducing  Weber  to 
cultivated  and  musical  families,  where  he  soon 
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became  a  favourite  for  his  pleasant  mannerB,  his 
admirable  pianoforte-playing  and  extemporising, 
his  inspiriting  way  of  leading  concerted  music, 
and  above  all  his  charming  songs  and  his  guitar. 
For  these  private  circles  he  composed  five  chaxm- 
ing  part-songs.  He  used  often  to  play  to  his 
new  friends,  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  variety 
of  ntuince8f  his  Sonata  in  C,  composed  in  Berlin. 
He  himself  taught  (on  August  26)  the  soldiers  at 
the  barracks  near  the  Oranienburg  gate  to  sing 
his  'Kriegs-Eid,'  a  chorus  for  men's  voices  with 
wind  instnmients  in  unison,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Brandenburg  Brigade.  While  he  was  in 
Berlin  his  old  father  died  at  Mannheim  (April  16, 
1812),  an  event  which  brought  back  in  full 
force  his  bomelessness  and  loneliness,  and  made 
him  touchingly  grateful  for  any  proof  of  friend- 
ship. Barmann  had  left  him  on  March  28  for 
Mimich,  and  on  August  31  he  himself  also  left 
Berlin,  stayed  some  few  days  in  Leipzig,  where 
he  found  a  publisher  for  some  of  bis  compositions, 
and  had  a  talk  with  Rochlitz,  and  then,  passing 
through  Weimar,  arrived  on  Sept.  6  at  Gotha. 

The  Duke's  treatment  was  politeness  itself, 
but  instead  of  having,  as  he  hoped,  a  quiet  time 
for  composition,  Weber  found  the  constant 
attendance  on  the  Duke's  inspired  moments 
exciting  and  exhausting.  In  the  midst  of  this 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Princess 
Maria  Paulowna,  to  come  to  Weimar,  and  teach 
her  some  of  his  works,  including  the  Sonata 
in  C,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  her.  On  this 
subject  he  writes  to  Lichtenstein  (Nov.  1), 
'The  Princess  often  says  that  she  does  not 
believe  she  will  ever  play  the  sonata  properly  aa 
long  as  she  lives.  If  she  were  not  a  Princess, 
I  should  be  at  liberty  to  tell  her  that  I  fully 
(tgree  with  her.'  He  had  to  give  her  a  lesson 
each  morning  for  a  week,  and  the  rest  of  his 
time  he  spent  with  the  company  at  the  theatre, 
among  whom  P.  A.  Wolf  specially  attracted 
him,  and  with  Wieland,  who  was  a  sympathetic 
listcoier  to  his  playing.  One  of  the  effects  which 
Weber  carried  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  never 
heard  before,  was  a  long  crescendo,  beginning 
with  an  almost  inaudible  pianissimo,  and  pass- 
ing through  every  gradation  of  loudness  up  to  a 
thundering  fortissimo.  The  effect  of  this  was 
irresistible,  and  Wieland,  having  asked  for  it, 
found  himself  gradually  drawn  off  his  chair  as 
by  some  demoniacal  agency.  In  Gotha  he  had 
much  stimulating  intercourse  with  Spohr,  and 
also  with  Albert  Methfessel,  then  passing 
through.  His  diary  contains  some  interesting 
remarks  on  Spohr's  compositions.  Thus  the 
evening  of  Sept.  16  was  passed  in  going  with 
Spohr  through  the  latter's  'Last  Judgment' 
(produced  at  Erfurt,  August  15).  Weber  did 
not  much  like  the  work,  and  calls  it  'laboured, 
tedious,  full  of  unnecessary  modulations,  and 
modelled  entirely  upon  Mozart.'  On  Sept.  27, 
however,  he  writes,  'Spohr  played  his  new 
Quartet  in  Q  minor  very  finely ;   it  is  well-oom- 


posed;  much  flow  and  unity.  Afterwards  a 
fine  Sonata  with  his  wife.'  At  Spohr's  he 
also  met  Hermstadt,  the  clarinet-player  from 
Sondershausen,  who  played  a  Ooncerto  of 
Spohr's  in  masterly  style,  but  seems  to  have 
been  inferior  to  Barmann  in  purity  of  tone 
and  expression.  As  a  rule,  the  quick-witted, 
far-seeing  Weber  was  juster  towards  Spohr's 
compositions  than  the  more  ponderous  and 
short-sighted  Spohr  was  to  his.  But  personal 
dislikes  never  lasted  with  Spohr.  He  could 
distinguish  between  a  man  and  his  work,  and 
was  always  a  loyal  friend  to  Weber. 

The  Duke's  younger  brother  Prince  Friedrich, 
an  admirer  of  Italian  music,  had  brought  a 
singing-master  back  with  him  from  Italy,  and 
often  had  Weber  to  go  through  Italian  operas 
with  him.  He  had  a  good  tenor  voice,  and 
for  him  Weber  composed  an  Italian  acena  ed 
ariOf  with  chorus,  from  an  opera '  Ines  de  Castro,' 
performed  at  a  court-concert  on  Dec.  17.  Other 
works  written  at  Crotha  were  the  celebrated 
PF.  Variationson  a  theme  fromM^hul's '  Joseph,' 
the  first  two  movements  of  the  PF.  Con- 
certo in  £t^,  and  a  hymn,  'In  seiner  Ordnimg 
schafft  der  Herr,'  to  Rochlitz's  words.  Spohr 
having  recently  started  on  a  concert- tour,  Weber 
left  Gotha,  on  Dec.  19,  for  Leipzig,  where  he 
produced  this  hymn  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert 
(Jan.  1,  1813) ;  and  played  the  Et^  Concerto, 
'with  a  success,'  he  writes  himself,  'such  as 
was  perhaps  scarcely  ever  known  in  Leipzig 
before.  It  is  pronounced  to  be  the  first  of 
Concertos  for  effect  and  novelty.  Truly  these 
people,  once  so  cold,  have  quite  adopted  me.' 
Thus  the  new  year  opened  to  him  under  happy 
auspices. 

This  year,  1813,  was  the  greatest  turning- 
point  in  Weber's  short  career.  Hitherto  his 
life  had  been  that  of  a  wandering  minstrel  or 
troubadour.  Roving  restlessly  from  place  to 
place,  winning  all  hearts  by  his  sweet,  in- 
sinuating, lively  melodies,  his  eccentricities 
TOA^lHng  him  an  imposing  figure  to  the  yoimg 
of  both  sexes,  and  an  annoyance  to  the  old, 
exciting  the  attention  of  everybody,  and  then 
suddenly  disappearing,  his  person  uniting  in 
the  most  seductive  manner  aristocratic  bearing 
'and  tone  with  indolent  dissipation,  his  moods 
alternating  between  uproarious  spirits  and  deep 
depression  —  in  all  ways  he  resembled  a  figure 
from  some  romantic  poem,  wholly  unlike  any- 
thing seen  before  in  the  history  of  German  art. 
In  tj^llfme  of  Weber,  people  have  in  their  minds, 
as  a  rule,  only  the  last  period  of  his  life,  begin- 
ning with  'Der  Freischiitz,'  and  ending  with 
'Oberon,'  but  from  that  point  of  view  the 
work  becomes  too  prominent,  and  the  man  of 
too  little  importance.  As  a  man  his  versatile 
gifts  made  more  effect  in  the  first  half  of  his 
artistic  career  than  in  the  second.  The  love 
of  the  antique,  whether  in  history,  the  life  of 
the  people,  or  national  melody,  was  then  newly 
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awakened  In  Gennany,  and  gave  ite  stamp  to 
the  period.  Weber  became  the  embodiment 
of  the  ancient  troubadour  who,  in  Eichendorff's 
words,  went  through  the  country  singing  his 
melodies  from  house  to  house. 

In  1813  this  roving  life  came  to  an  end,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  settled  existence,  with  ties 
of  place  and  circumstance,  and  de6nite  duties. 
The  wandering  impulse  was  indeed  too  ingrained 
in  his  nature  not  to  have  a  secret  influence  on 
his  after  life,  but  henceforth  it  was  sufficiently 
under  control  to  admit  of  that  coUectedness  of 
spirit,  without  which  the  creation  of  great  and 
end  uring  works  of  art  is  impossible.  On  Jan.  12, 
1813,  Weber  arrived  at  Prague,  intending  to  go 
on  by  Vienna  to  Venice,  Milan,  and  the  rest  of 
Italy,  and  then  back  through  Switzerland  and 
France.  This  tour  he  calculated  to  take  fully 
two  years,  and  from  it  he  hoped  for  great  results. 
At  Prague,  however,  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
the  Capellmeistership  of  the  theatre,  owing  to 
Wenzel  Miiller's  resignation.  Liebich,  the  direc- 
tor, knew  Weber's  value,  and  offered  him  the 
post,  with  a  salary  of  2000  gulden  (about  £200), 
a  vacation  of  two  or  three  months,  an  annual 
benefit  guaranteed  at  1000  gulden,  and  absolute 
independence  at  the  Opera.  This  gave  him  not 
only  a  fixed  income,  but  the  prospect  of  paying 
off  the  debts  contracted  at  Breslau  and  Stuttgart, 
a  decisive  consideration  to  a  man  of  his  honour- 
able nature.  The  grand  tour,  planned  with  so 
much  expectation,  was  given  up,  and  Liebich's 
offer  accepted. 

Under  Miiller's  direction  the  Opera  had  de- 
teriorated to  such  a  degree  that  Liebich  deter- 
mined to  disband  the  company  and  entirely 
reorganise  it.  For  this  task  he  selected  Weber, 
who  started  for  Vienna  on  March  27,  furnished 
with  full  powers  to  engage  good  musicians  and 
Qennan  singers.^  In  Vienna  he  met  Meyer- 
beer, heard  Hiunmel  and  Moscheles,  whose 
playing  he  thought  'fine,  but  too  smooth,'  and 
gave  a  concert  of  his  own  on  April  25,  but  was 
principally  occupied  with  the  main  object  of  his 
journey.  The  whole  company,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  members,  was  new,  and  included 
Caroline  Brandt,  Weber's  future  wife.  He 
entirely  reorganised  the  whole  system,  and 
developed  a  marvellous  capacity  for  that  kind 
of  work.  It  now  became  evident  that  it  was 
not  in  vain  that  he  had  passed  his  childhood 
behind  the  scenes,  and  been  an  Opera-Oapell- 
meister  at  eighteen.  His  wide  experience  and 
energy  helped  him  to  conquer  the  singers  and 
musicians,  who  were  at  first  amazed  by  his 
strictness  and  the  inflexibility  of  his  rules. 
Among  them  were  a  number  of  Bohemians,  and 
in  order  to  be  able  to  grumble  at  him  with  im- 
punity, they  talked  to  each  other  at  rehearsal 
fai  Bohemian.  This  Weber  soon  perceived,  and 
set  to  work  to  learn  the  language,  which  in  a 
few  months  he  had  mastered  sufliciently  for  his 

>  The  Italian  Opera  of  Prague  ceased  to  exist  In  1806. 


purpose.  Not  only  did  he  manage,  arrange,  and 
direct  the  music  even  to  the  smallest  details,  but 
he  also  superintended  the  administration,  the 
scene-painting,  and  the  stage-management,  and 
proved  to  demonstration  that  all  these  were 
really  within  his  province.  So  completely 
were  all  theatrical  details  at  his  fingers' -ends, 
that  on  the  prompter's  sudden  illness,  Weber 
supplied  his  place.  By  this  means  he  ensured 
an  accuracy  and  a  unity  in  all  the  dramatic 
representations,  which  had  never  been  seen 
before,  and  which  the  public  did  not  fail  to 
recognise.  He  was  perhaps  quite  as  great  a 
conductor  as  a  composer,  and  was  the  first  of  the 
great  German  musicians  whose  talent  was  con- 
spicuous in  this  direction.  In  this  matter  also 
he  was  a  virtuoso .  The  first  opera  he  put  on  the 
stage  at  Prague  was  Spontini's '  Cortez '  (Sept.  10, 
1813),  then  produced  for  the  first  time  there. 
Between  that  date  and  Dec.  19  followed  seven, 
and  between  that  and  March  27,  ten,  newly- 
studied  operas  and  singspiele.  Of  each  he  made 
a  aoenariOf  including  the  smallest  details. 

His  aim  was  to  reinstate  the  Prague  opera 
in  the  position  it  occupied  between  1780  and 
1790,  when  it  could  almost  have  competed  with 
Vienna,  and  was  at  any  rate  among  the  best  in 
Germany.  He  was  quite  the  man  to  do  it,  if 
only  the  times  had  been  the  same;  but  un- 
fortunately this  was  not  the  case.  During  the 
war,  society  ceased  to  cultivate  music,  and  lost 
its  powers  of  discrimination,  and  the  only  way 
of  keeping  up  its  traditional  reputation  for  taste 
was  to  maintain  a  dignified  reserve  on  all  artistic 
productions.  Weber,  accustomed  to  more  sym- 
pathy, soon  discovered  this,  and  it  put  him  out 
of  tune.  Besides,  he  had  not  managed  to  fonn 
comfortable  relations  for  himself.  Gansbacher 
had  left,  and  Weber,  to  whom  a  friend  was  an 
absolute  necessity,  felt  deserted.  With  the 
Prague  musicians,  Kozeluch,  Dionys  Weber, 
Tomaschek,  and  others,  he  did  not  hit  it  off. 
The  real  cause  of  his  discomfort  was  that  he 
could  not  at  once  fall  into  the  regular  ways  of 
profesaontd  life.  Passages  in  his  letters  make 
this  clear.  'My  incessant  occupation,  and  my 
life  of  utter  solitude,  have  made  me  morose^ 
gloomy,  and  misanthropical.  If  Heaven  does 
not  soon  thrust  me  violently  back  among  my 
fellow-men,  I  shall  become  the  most  abominable 
Philistine  on  the  face  of  the  earth'  (Jan.  29, 
1814).  'The  few  composers  and  scholars  who 
live  here  groan  for  the  most  part  under  a  yoke, 
which  has  reduced  them  to  slavery,  and  taken 
away  the  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  true 
free-bom  artist'  (May  5).  The  outward  ad- 
vantages of  his  position  he  fully  acknowledged. 
'I  reason  myself  by  main  force  into  a  sort  of 
contentment,  but  the  naturally  cheerful  state 
of  mind  which  steels  all  one's  nerves,  and  sokds 
one's  spirits  bubbling  up  of  themselves,  ihai  ono 
cannot  give  oneself  (April  22). 

After  bringing  out  seven  more  operas  between 
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April  19  and  J\me  26  (1814),  Weber,  who  had 
been  out  of  health  for  some  time,  went  on  July  8 
to  take  the  baths  at  Liebwerda.  But  the  impulse 
to  join  the  great  world  was  too  strong  to  allow 
him  to  stay  there,  and  pushing  on,  he  arrived 
in  Berlin  on  August  3,  a  couple  of  days  before 
the  King  of  Prussia's  return  from  the  Allied 
Armies'  victorious  expedition  to  Paris  after  the 
battle  of  Leipzig.  Unlike  Prague,  where  a  few 
official  ceremonies  formed  all  the  notice  taken  of 
the  great  victory  over  Napoleon,  Berlin  was  in 
a  tumult  of  joy,  and  Weber  had  before  him  the 
spectacle  of  a  great  people  hailing  their  re- 
conquered freedom  with  transport.  He  was 
carried  away  like  the  rest,  and  thoroughly  en- 
joyed it.  To  increase  his  happiness  he  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  reception  from  his  friends,  whose 
circle  now  included  Tieck  and  Brentano,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  in  Prague  in 
1813.  Brentano  began  to  arrange  a  libretto  on 
the  Tannhauser  legend  for  him,  but  other  things 
intervened,  and  the  work  was  laid  aside.  He 
gave  a  concert  on  August  24,  and  received  per- 
mission to  invite  the  King,  the  Crown-Prince, 
and  other  princes  and  princesses .  Several  great 
personages  were  interested  in  him,  and  there  was 
some  talk  of  making  him  Capellmeister  of  the 
Court  Opera,  in  place  of  Himmel,  who  had  just 
died.  'Silvana'  was  given  again  on  Sept.  6, 
and  Weber  left  Berlin,  happy  in  many  a  proof 
of  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  loaded  with  impres- 
sions destined  to  bear  fruit  later  on. 

At  that  period  patriotic  songs  were  naturally 
enough  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  this  direc- 
tion Weber  could  hardly  fail  to  be  led.  An 
invitation  from  the  Duke  took  him  to  Gotha  on 
Sept.  11,  and  the  next  day  to  Grafentonna,  the 
Duke's  himting  seat.  Here,  finding  a  little 
repose  for  the  first  time  for  many  months,  he 
composed  on  the  13th  two  Lieder  from  Korner's 
'Leyerimd  Schwert,'  followed  by  eight  others 
during  the  journey  home  and  in  the  first  few 
months  after  his  return.  Six  of  these  are  for 
four  men's  voices,  and  four  for  a  single  voice  and 
PP.,  and  in  them  he  has  recorded  the  impres- 
sions made  on  his  mind  by  the  surging  national 
movement.  It  was  his  first  opportunity  of  show- 
ing how  great  a  power  he  had  of  absorbing  the 
feelings  of  the  masses  and  giving  them  artistic 
expression.  The  effect  of  these  songs  on  the 
whole  people  of  Germany,  and  especially  on  the 
youth,  was  extraordinary.  Wherever  they  were 
sung  they  roused  the  most  fervid  enthusiasm. 
All  the  other  patriotic  compositions,  in  which 
the  time  abounded,  paled  before  the  brilliancy, 
swing,  and  pathos  of  these  Songs  of  War  and 
Fatherland.  Weber's  own  cantata  even  yields 
to  them  in  effect.  The  choruses  from  the 
'Leyerund  Schwert'  are  still  among  the  most 
favourite  of  such  works  for  men's  voices,  and 
are  indeed  so  bound  up  with  the  development  of 
the  male  choral  societies  in  Giermany  that  only 
with  them  can  they  cease  to  be  heard. 


Before  this  trip  to  Berlin  Weber  had  entered 
into  closer  relations  with  Caroline  Brandt,  but 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  marriage. 
Caroline,  a  talented  soubrette,  and  a  good  deal 
spoiled  by  the  public,  was  somewhat  whimsical, 
and  had  imperfect  views  lx>th  as  to  thedignity  of 
art  in  itself,  and  Weber's  importance  as  an  artist. 
Neither  did  she  like  his  requiring  her  to  leave 
the  stage  before  they  married.  This  uncertainty 
about  an  object  he  so  ardently  desired  added 
to  his  discontent  with  Prague,  and  made  him 
anxiously  look  out  for  some  opening  which 
should  lead  to  his  removal.  In  the  meantime 
he  made  use  of  his  summer  holiday  in  1815  for 
an  expedition  to  Munich,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  reached  him. 
The  outburst  of  joy  and  enthusiasm  which 
followed  incited  him  to  a  great  composition  in 
honour  of  the  event.  Gottfried  Wohlbruck  the 
actor  provided  him  with  the  words,  and  in 
August,  before  leaving  Munich,  he  wrote  the 
first  two  numbers  of  'Kampf  und  Sieg.'  The 
last  two  days  of  his  stay  were  embittered  by  a 
letter  from  Caroline,  conveying  her  conviction 
that  they  had  better  part.  This  seems  to  justify 
what  Weber  had  written  to  Gansbacher,  '  I  see 
now  that  her  views  of  high  art  are  not  above  the 
usual  pitiful  standard  —  namely,  that  art  is  but 
a  means  of  procuring  soup,  meat,  and  shirts.' 
Her  'conviction,'  however,  did  not  last  long. 
When  Weber  returned  to  Prague  her  real  affec- 
tion for  him  overcame  all  scruples,  and  he  was 
able  to  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  time 
when  she  should  be  all  his  own.  'Lina,'  he 
writes,^  'is  behaving  extremely  well,  and 
honestly  trying  to  become  better.  If  God  will 
only  bestow  on  me  some  post  without  cares, 
and  with  a  salary  on  which  a  man  can  live ;  and 
if  she  is  as  brave  in  a  year  and  a  day  as  she  is 
at  this  moment,  she  is  to  leave  the  stage,  and 
become  my  faithful  Ha-usfrau.  You  shake 
your  head !  A  year  is  a  long  time,  and  a  person 
who  can  hold  out  so  long  is  really  brave.'  The 
cantata  was  quickly  completed,  and  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Weber's  benefit  concert 
(Dec.  22).  The  immediate  effect  was  very  great, 
though,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained,  not 
so  lasting  as  that  of  the  Komer  songs.  Beet- 
hoven had  composed  one  of  his  great  orchestral 
pictures  in  honour  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and 
this  had  been  periormed  shortly  before  in  Prague. 
At  the  close  of 'Kampf  und  Sieg,'  General  Nostis 
went  up  to  Weber  and  said,  'With  you  I  hear 
nations  speaking,  with  Beethoven,  only  big  boys 
playing  with  rattles.'  This  criticism,  though 
too  severe  on  Beethoven,  has  in  it  elements  of 
justice,  for  in  this  pUce  cToeauion  Weber  has  in 
truth  outdone  his  great  contemporary. 

With  the  completion  of  his  cantata  Weber  de- 
cided to  give  up  his  post  at  Prague.     The  main 
object  of  his  labours,  the  reorganisation  of  the 
opera  on  a  solid  basis,  was  accomplished.    To 
s  To  CHUMhsfther,  Angwt  4.  1810. 
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produce  firet-rate  reBults,  and  make  it  one  of  the 
chief  inatitutions  for  promoting  German  dra- 
matic art,  was  out  of  the  question  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed,  and  with 
the  means  at  his  disposal.  But  he  thought  that 
it  could  be  maintained  at  its  then  state  of  effi- 
ciency without  his  aid ;  and,  as  Prague  had  noth- 
ing to  offer  for  himself  and  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  artistic  life,  he  resigned  his  post  on  Sept.  30, 
1816.  Projects  of  a  grand  tour  or  a  sunmions 
to  some  other  great  art-institution  again  floated 
through  his  mind.  He  had  been  again  in  Berlin 
during  the  summer,  and  had  produced  his  can- 
tata on  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo  with  such 
success  that  it  was  repeated  on  the  23rd  June. 
Count  Bruhl,  Iffland's  successor  as  Intendant  of 
the  court  theatres,  was  devoted  to  both  Weber 
and  his  music,  and  tried,  though  vainly,  to 
procure  him  the  appointment  of  Capellmeister 
vice  Himmel.  The  post  was  occupied  provision- 
ally by  Bemhard  Romberg,  and  not  even  a  title 
from  the  Prussian  court  could  be  had  for  Weber. 
On  his  return  journey  to  Prague  he  made  the 
acquaintance  at  Carlsbad  of  Count  Vitzthum, 
liarshal  to  the  Saxon  Court,  and  he  opened  to 
him  a  prospect  of  an  invitation  to  Dresden. 
After  a  formal  farewell  to  Prague  he  accompanied 
his  fiancie  to  Beilin  on  a  star-engagement,  and 
remained  there  for  the  rest  of  the  year  busily 
engaged  in  composition.  The  PF.  sonatas  in 
At^  and  D  minor,  the  grand  duo  for  PF.  and 
clarinet,  and  several  charming  songs  with  PF. 
accompaniment,  belong  to  this  time.  On  Dec. 
21,  just  before  starting  on  a  toumie  to  Hamburg 
and  Copenhagen,  he  received  the  news  that  the 
King  of  Saxony  had  appointed  him  Capellmeister 
of  the  German  opera  at  Dresden. 

Weber's  work  at  Dresden,  which  was  to  last 
for  nine  years  and  tenninate  only  with  his  pre- 
mature death,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Not 
only  did  he  there  bestow  on  his  countrymen 
those  works  which,  with  Mosart's,  form  the 
main  basis  of  German  national  opera,  but  he 
founded  an  institution  for  the  performance  of 
German  opera  at  one  of  the  most  musically  dis- 
tinguished courts  of  Germany,  which  did  not 
possess  one  before.  In  all  the  other  courts 
where  music  was  cultivated  German  opera  had 
for  long  stood  on  an  equal  footing  with  Italian. 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich,  Mannheim,  and  other 
places,  had  had  a  national  opera  by  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  and  in  most  cases  the  rise  of 
the  German  opera  had  put  an  end  to  the  separate 
existence  of  its  rival .  In  Dresden  alone  matters 
were  different.  From  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  when  Italian  opera  had  reached  a  per- 
fection scarcely  to  be  surpassed  even  in  Italy, 
it  had  there  reigned  supreme,  and  by  1765  had 
even  ceased  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  court. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  German  Sing- 
spiele  were  occasionally  performed  in  Dresden, 
but  only  by  second-rate  actors,  at  a  small  theatre 
in  the  so-called  Linkesche  Bad,  the  Court  Capell- 


meister being  expressly  prohibited  from 
part  in  the  performance.     After  King  Friedric^ 
August's  return  from  the  war  in  1815  his  In- 
tendant Count  Heinrich  Vitzthum  induced  him 
to  found  a  German  opera,  though  only  as  an 
addition  to  the  Italian,  and  it  was  this  institu- 
tion which  Weber  was  called  on  to  organise. 
Such  a  work  naturally  could  not  be  carried  out 
without  violent  opposition  from  the  Italians, 
who  had  hitherto  had  it  all  their  own  way  in 
Dresden,  with  the  court  and  nobility  almost 
exclusively  on  their  side.     The  post  of  Capell- 
meister had   been  filled  since  1811  by  a  bom 
Italian  named  Francesco  Morlacchi,  a  talented, 
but  imperfectiy  trained  musician,  and  a  clever 
man  with  a   taste  for  intrigue.    Weber   had 
hardly  entered  on  his  new  office  before  he  dis- 
covered that  powerful  foes  were  actively  though 
secretly  engaged  against  him.     In  accepting  • 
the  post  he  had  made  it  a  nne  qua  non  that  he 
and  his  institution  should  be  ranked  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality  with  Morlacchi  and  his,  and 
had  expressly  stipulated  for  the  titie  of  Capell- 
meister, which  was  held  by  the  other.     Theee 
conditions  were  agreed  to,  and  yet  when  the 
appointment  was  gazetted  he  found   himself 
styled  'Musikdirector,'  a  tiUe  which,  according 
to  general  usage,  made  him  subordinate  to  Mor- 
lacchi.    Weber  at  once  stated  with  decision  that 
he  must  decline  the  post.     He  however  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded,  for  the  sake  of  the 
object,   to  fill   the  office  provisionally,   until 
either  a  substitute  had  been  engaged  in  his  place, 
or  he  himself  had  been  formally  pronounced 
Capelhneister.     By  Feb.  10,  1817,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  king  had  given 
way.     His  salary  (1500  thalers,  »  about  £220) 
had  been  from  the  first  on  an  equality  with 
Morlacchi's,  and  on  Sept.  13  the  appointment 
was  confirmed  for  life.     In  Dresden  he  had  a  first- 
rate  orchestra  and  a  tolerable  body  of  singers  at 
his  disposal,  and  found  ample  opportunity  for 
turning  his  knowledge  and  experience  to  account. 
German  opera  having  generally  had  spoken 
dialogue,  often  forming  a  large  proportion  of  the 
work,  a  custom  had  arisen  of  filling  the  parts 
with  actors  who  could  sing.     The  style  was  not 
a  very  perfect  one,  the  profession  of  an  actor 
being  so  wearing  for  the  voice,  and  hence  small 
parts  alone  were  fit  for  these  singing  actors. 
Of  such  materials  Weber's  company  at  first 
exclusively  consisted.     He  was  indeed  allowed, 
with  special   permission,  to  make  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Italian  opera,  but  this  availed 
him  litUe,  because  the  Italians  could  rarely 
BpeeHis.  German  and  were  unfamiliar  with  German 
music.     As  for  the  chorus  it  was  at  first  non- 
existent.    A  few  supers  with  voices,  and  two  or 
three  subordinate  solo-singers,  constituted  the 
basses  and  tenors,  while  the  sopranos  and  altos 
were  supplied  by  schoolboys,  as  was  once  the 
custom  at  all  German  theatres.     With  such  ma- 
terials it  needed  all  Weber's  gifts  of  oxganisa- 
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tion  and  direction  to  produce  results  which 
might  bear  comparison  with  the  far  better- 
appointed  Italian  theatre,  and  keep  alive,  or 
rather  kindle,  an  interest  in  German  opera 
among  cultivated  people. 

The  way  in  which  he  set  about  his  task 
made  it  clear  that  musical  life  in  Dresden  now 
possessed  a  man  of  power,  who  would  keep 
steadfastly  in  view  the  success  of  his  undertak- 
ing, without  concerning  himself  as  to  whether 
he  were  breaking  with  old  traditions,  abolishing 
old  and  convenient  usages,  or  even  giving 
personal  offence.  He  knew  that,  in  order  to 
prosper,  German  opera  must  command  the 
sympathy  of  the  German  people.  The  Court, 
he  was  also  aware,  took  but  a  languid  interest 
in  it,  while  the  aristocracy  considered  foreign 
music  more  distingui,  and  had  as  a  body  no 
community  of  feeling  with  the  people.  For 
this  reason  his  first  step,  a  very  startling  one 
to  Dresden  society,  was  to  publish  in  the  Abend- 
teitungf  a  literary  paper  with  a  large  circulation, 
an  article  addressed  to  the '  Amateursof  Dresden,' 
laying  down  the  conditions  necessary  to  his 
undertaking.  Modestly  bespeaking  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  public  for  the  first  attempts  of 
a  new  institution,  and  frankly  owning  that  real 
excellence  would  only  be  attained  after  many 
failures,  the  whole  article  shows  how  clearly 
he  perceived  the  goal  at  which  he  was  aiming, 
and  how  energetically  he  directed  his  course 
towards  it  from  the  very  first.  'The  Italians 
and  the  French,'  he  says,  'have  fashioned  for 
themselves  a  distinct  fonn  of  opera,  with  a 
framework  which  allows  them  to  move  with 
ease  and  freedom .  ■  Not  so  the  Germans.  Elager 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  constantly 
yearning  after  progress,  they  endeavour  to 
appropriate  anything  which  they  see  to  be  good 
in  others.  But  they  take  it  all  so  much  more 
seriously.  With  the  rest  of  the  world  the  grati- 
fication of  the  senses  is  the  main  object;  the 
German  wants  a  work  of  art  complete  in  itself, 
with  each  part  rounded  off  and  compacted  into  a 
perfect  whole.  For  him,  therefore,  a  fine  ensemble 
la  the  prime  necessity.'  It  had  been  so  much 
the  habit  hitherto  in  Dresden  for  society  to 
look  to  the  Court,  and  mould  its  tastes  in 
fashion  in  accordance  with  those  set  from 
above,  that  it  was  almost  an  impossibility 
for  a  Court  official  to  talk  about  his  work  as  if 
he  were  in  any  sense  personally  responsible  for 
it,  or  wished  to  be  considered  the  head  of 
his  own  institution.  People  were  aware  that 
Weber  had  been  leading  a  free  and  restless  life 
as  an  independent  artist;  and  that  his  songs 
of  war  and  liberty  had  endeared  him  to  the 
heart  of  young  Germany.  Hence  he  was  set 
down  as  a  revolutionary  spirit  aiming  at 
dangerous  political  innovations;  though  as  a 
fact  he  was  no  politician,  and  never  went 
beyond  the  general  interest  natural  to  a  culti- 
vated man   in  forms  of  government,    social 


conditions,  and  the  universal  rights  of  man. 
Another  of  his  actions  which  excited  remark 
was  the  giving  a  very  gay  dinner  and  ball  to 
his  staff,  himself  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party. 
'How  could  he  expect  to  keep  up  the  respect 
of  his  subordinates,  if  he  bqgan  by  treating 
them  in  this  way?'  His  singers  and  actors 
were  indeed  very  much  surprised  by  his  strict- 
ness and  punctuality  in  all  business  matters. 
At  first  this  aroused  much  dissatisfaction,  but 
when  it  was  found  that  he  could  make  an 
opera  go  in  all  its  parts,  that  at  rehearsal  his 
ears  and  eyes  were  everywhere  at  once,  that  he 
was  as  familiar  with  the  details  of  acting, 
dressing,  and  scenery  as  he  was  with  the  music, 
and  master  of  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  opera 
as  a  whole,  then  a  higher  ideal  gradually 
dawned  upon  the  company,  and  an  immense 
respect  for  their  new  director.  The  first  opera 
he  produced  was  M^hul's  'Joseph'  (Jan.  13, 
1817).  As  had  been  his  successful  habit  in 
Prague,  he  published  two  days  beforehand 
in  the  AhendteUung  an  article  giving  some 
information  about  the  new  opera.  The  per- 
formance was  excellent;  indeed,  all  that  could 
be  desired,  as  far  as  the  ensemble  went,  though 
the  solo-singers  were  but  indifferent.  The 
engagement  of  competent  leading  artists  was 
his  next  care.  Here  he  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  German  opera  was  not  to  be  confined 
to  native  works  only,  but  should  also  produce 
Italian  and  French  operas.  To  this  end  a 
numerous,  well-trained,  and  thoroughly  culti- 
vated body  of  artists  was  requisite,  and  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  engage  at  least  three  leading 
sopranos,  one  first-rate  tenor,  and  one  first-rate 
bass.  His  Intendant  bbdX,  him  in  liarch  1817, 
on  a  mission  to  Prague,  with  the  view  of 
engaging  Fri.  Griinbaum,  then  singing  at  the 
theatre  there.  On  the  28th  he  conducted  his 
'Silvana,'  and  was  enthusiastically  received, 
the  people  of  Prague  taking  every  means  of 
showing  how  much  they  felt  his  loss.  Im- 
mediately after  his  return  he  went  to  Leipzig, 
and  played  his  Concerto  in  Et^  at  a  Gewandhaus 
concert,  his  scena  from '  Atalia'  and  his  'Kampf 
und  Sieg'  being  also  in  the  progranune.  GrQn- 
baum  sang  in  Dresden,  but  was  not  engaged; 
various  other  stars  were  unsuccessful,  and  the 
year  1817  came  to  a  close  without  any  real  ac- 
quisition having  been  made.  However,  Weber 
had  secured  a  regular  chorus  and  chorus-master, 
the  post  being  filled  first  by  Metzner,  and  then 
towards  the  close  of  1819  by  Johannes  Micksch. 
The  latter  had  studied  in  Italy,  and  was 
considered  a  first-rate  teacher  of  singing;  his 
principal  object,  however,  was  not  so  much 
expression  as  the  production  of  a  full  and  even 
tone,  which  occasioned  some  differences  of 
opinion  between  him  and  Weber.  On  the 
w^le,  however,  he  proved  an  excellent  teacher, 
and  was  duly  appreciated.  A  third  reform 
imdertaken  by  Weber  in  the  early  part  of  1818 
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was  the  re-arraagement  of  the  orchestra.  The 
band  had  been  hitherto  placed  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  the  Italian  opera,  but  this 
disposition  he  wished  to  alter  for  one  more 
suited  to  the  component  parts  of  a  modem 
orchestra,  and  to  the  greater  importance 
assigned  to  the  instrumental  part  of  an  opera. 
The  change  was  at  first  strongly  opposed,  and 
he  was  obliged  for  the  time  to  desist  by 
the  King's  express  conmiand.  Bit  by  bit, 
however,  he  made  the  changes  he  wanted,  and 
his  new  arrangement  having  proved  itself 
perfect,  was  permanently  maintained. 

Weber's  work  in  Dresden  very  nearly  came  to 
an  end  in  a  few  months'  time,  for  on  Jime  27, 
1817,  a  Capellmeistership  in  Berlin  fell  vacant, 
and  Count  Briihl  the  Intendant  at  once  entered 
into  negotiations  with  him  on  the  subjc^ct.  It 
was  an  appointment  he  was  strongly  inclined  to 
accept.  Berlin  had  many  attractions  for  him, 
and  so  far  society  in  Dresden  had  done  little  to 
make  his  residence  there  agreeable.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  Berlin  theatre  on  July  31,  however, 
put  a  stop  to  the  negotiations,  and  though 
several  times  renewed,  nothing  came  of  them. 
One  result  at  any  rate  was  that  his  appointment 
at  Dresden  was  made  for  life,  and  that  he  was 
also  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  direction  of  the 
musical  services  at  the  Catholic  Chapel  Royal. 
He  conducted  for  the  first  time  Sept.  24,  1817, 
the  music  being  a  Salve  Regina  by  Schuster 
and  a  litany  by  Naumann,  for  whose  church 
music  Weber  had  a  great  admiration.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  his  devout  turn  of  mind  that  before 
this  his  first  official  participation  in  divine  ser- 
vice he  confessed  and  received  the  Commtmion. 
Now  that  he  was  often  called  on  to  compose  for 
Court  festivities,  the  duties  of  his  post  became 
varied  and  extensive,  and  absorbed  much  time. 
His  colleague  Morlacchi  had  frequent  leave  of 
absence,  and  passed  long  periods  of  time  in  Italy 
ie.g,  from  Sept.  1817  to  June  1818),  and  then 
all  his  work  fell  upon  Weber.  A  man  loving 
freedom  from  restraint  as  he  did,  would  have 
found  it  very  hard  to  carry  on  his  work  with 
the  cheerfulness  and  elasticity  of  spirit  so  re- 
markable in  him,  if  he  had  not  had  a  constant 
spring  of  happiness  and  refreshment  in  married 
life.  His  union  with  Caroline  Brandt  took  place 
at  Prague,  Nov.  4,  1817.  On  their  wedding 
tour  the  young  couple  gave  concerts  at  Darm- 
stadt and  Giessen,  appeared  in  Gotha  before  the 
Duke,  and  then  went  home  to  Dresden,  which 
they  reached  Dec.  20. 

To  the  early  years  of  his  work  in  Dresden 
belong  most  of  Weber's  composiHons  (T occasion. 
His  sincere  devotion  to  the  royal  family  made 
him  hail  opportunities  of  showing  his  loyalty,  so 
that  several  of  these  works  were  undertaken  of 
his  own  motion,  and  did  not  always  meet  with 
properacknowledgment.  The  fullest  year  in  this 
respect  was  that  of  1818,  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  King's  accession.     Besides  two  or  three 


smaller  works,  Weber  composed  a  grand  Mass 
in  Et^  for  the  King's  name-day,  and  for  the 
accession-day  (Sept.  20)  a  grand  Jubel-Cantata, 
which  the  King  did  not  allow  to  be  performed,  eo 
he  added  the  well-known  Jubel-Ouvertuxe.     The 
Mass  in  G  may  also  be  counted  as  bdonging  to 
this  year,  since  it  was  finished  on  Jan.  4,  1819, 
for  the  golden  wedding  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
These  official  duties  were  not  despatched  per- 
functorily, or  as  mere  obligations.     Into  each 
he  put  his  full  strength,  though  well  aware, 
as  he  wrote  to  Gansbacher  (August  24,  1818), 
'that  they  were  but  creatures  of  a  day  in  the 
world  of  art,  and  from  their  ephemeral  nature 
always  disheartening.'     Shortly  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  Mass  in  G  he  was  asked  to 
write  a  festival  opera  for  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Friedrich  August.     He  took  up  the  idea  with 
great  earnestness,  chose  for  his  subject  the  tale 
of  Alcindor  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  had 
already  begun  to  think  out  the  music,  when  he 
found  (Jime  28)  that  his  commission  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  Morlacchi  requested  to  prepare 
an  Italian  piece  for  the  ceremony  (Oct.  9) .     Had 
'Alcindor'  been  written,  Weber  and  Spontinl 
might  have  been  directly  rivals,  for  Spontini's 
opera  of  that  name,  composed  a  few  years  latei' 
at   Berlin,   is  drawn  from   the  same  source. 
Perhaps  also  the  work  on  which  Weber's  worid- 
wide  fame  rests,  and  which  was  to  give  him  a 
triumph  over  Spontini,might  have  taken  another 
form,  or  never  have  been  written  at  all.     Ho 
had  already  been  at  work  on  it  for  two  years. 
Soon  after  his  removal  to  Dresden,  he  became 
intimate  with  Friedrich  Kind,  who,  after  throw- 
ing up  his  emplo3rment  as  an  advocate  in  Leipzig, 
had  been  living  in  Dresden  solely  by  literature. 
Weber  having  proposed  to  him  to  write  a  libretto. 
Kind  heartily  assented,  and  the  two  agreed  on 
Apel's  novel  of  *Der  FreischiitE,'  which  came 
out  in  1810  and  had  excited  Weber's  attention. 
Kind  wrote  the  play  in  seven  days;  on  Feb.  21, 
1817,  he  and  Weber  sketched  the  plan  together, 
and  by  March  1  the  complete  libretto  was  in 
Weber's  hands.     The  composition  did  not  pro- 
ceed with  equal  celerity ;  on  the  contrary,  Weber 
took  longer  over  this  than  over  any  other  of  his 
operas.   Bit  by  bit,  and  with  many  interruptions, 
it  advanced  to  completion.    The  sketch  of  the 
first  number  —  the  duet  between  Agathe  and 

Aeimchen,  with  which  the  second  act  begins 

was  written  July  2  and  3,  1817.  Nothing  more 
was  done  that  year,  except  the  sketch  of  the 
terzet  and  chorus  in  the  first  act  (*0,  diese 
Sonne')  and  Agathe's  grand  air  in  the  second 
(August  6  to  25).  In  1818  he  only  worked  at 
the  opera  on  three  days  (April  17,  21,  and  22). 
On  March  13,  1819,  he  wrote  the  sketch  of 
Caspar's  air  in  D  minor,  which  ends  the  first  act. 
Then  folh^ws  another  six  months'  pause,  after 
which  he  set  to  work  continuously  on  Sept.  17, 
and  the  last  number,  the  overture,  was  com^ 
pleted  on  May  13,  1820.     The  court  composi- 
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tioDs  of  1818  may  have  hindered  his  progress  in 
that  year,  but  in  the  summer  of  1819,  without 
any  pressure  from  without,  solely  following  the 
bent  of  his  own  genius,  he  wrote  several  of  his 
finest  PF.  compositions  for  two  and  four  hands, 
including  the  Rondo  in  Et^,  op.  62,  the  'Auffor- 
derung  zum  Tanse,'  op.  65,  and  the  Polacca 
brillante  in  E,  op.  72.  The  PF.  Trio  also  and 
many  charming  Lieder  belong  to  this  summer, 
which  Weber  passed,  like  those  of  1822,  1823, 
and  1824,  in  a  little  ooimtry  place,  Hosterwitz, 
near  Pillnitz.»  By  the  time  'Der  Freischuta' 
was  at  last  finished,  his  delight  in  dramatic 
production  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  he  at 
once  began  and  completed  another  dramatic 
work,  and  started  at  any  rate  on  a  third.  Ck>unt 
Brilhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  theatres,  had 
asked  him  for  some  new  music  to  Wolff's  play 
of  '  Preciosa,'  Eberwein's  not  being  satisfactory. 
Weber  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  wrote  the 
music  —  'a  heavy  piece  of  work  and  an  impor- 
tant one,  more  than  half  an  opera,'  as  he  says 
himself  —  between  May  25  and  July  15,  1820. 
In  the  meantime  he  was  working  at  a  comic 
opera,  'Die  drei  Pintos,'  the  libretto  by  Theodor 
Hell,  a  Dresden  poet,  whose  real  name  was 
Karl  Winkler.  This  work  was  still  progressing 
in  the  following  year. 

Ooont  Briihl,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for 
Weber,  informed  him  in  the  sunmier  of  1^19 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  produce  'Der  Frei- 
Bchutz'  at  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre,  then 
in  course  of  erection  by  Schinkel.    The  building 
was  to  have  been  finished  in  the  spring  of  1820, 
biit  was  not  ready  till  a  year  later.     Weber  had 
intended  to  take  the  opportunity  of  his  visit  to 
Berlin  for  making  a  professional  tour,  but  it  did 
not  seem  advisable  to  postpone  this  for  so  long. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  had  been  out  of  health, 
and  disquieting  symptoms  of  the  malady  which 
brought  his  life  to  a  premature  close  had  begun 
to  show  themselves.     Relaxation  and  refresh- 
ment were  urgently  necessary.     He  also  wished, 
after  this  interval  of  ten  years,  to  appear  again 
in  public  as  a  pianist.     He  started  with  his  wife 
July  25,  1820,  went  first  to  Leipzig,  to  his  inti- 
mate friend  Rochlitz,  then  on  to  Halle.     His 
settings  of  Komer's  'Leyer  und  Schwert'  had 
made  Weber  the  darling  composer  of  the  Gennan 
student,  as  he  discovered  at  Halle.    The  greatest 
enthusiasm  prevailed  at  the  concert  he  gave 
there,  July  31.    Among  the  students  with  whom 
he  formed  relations  was  J.  C.  G.  Lowe,  afterwards 
the  greatest  of  German  ballad-composers,  who 
took  the  whole  arrangements  for  the  concert  off 
his  hands.2     Still  more  enthusiastic  was  his  re- 
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ception  by  the  students  of  Gottingen,  where  he 
arrived  August  11,  and  gave  a  concert  August  17. 
After  it  he  was  serenaded  by  the  students,  who 
sang  his  Lied  'Liitsow's  wilde  Jagd,'  and,  on 
his  conung  down  to  talk  with  them,  crowded 
round  him  cheering.  Thence  they  went  by 
Hanover  to  Bremen,  Oldenburg,  and  Hamburg, 
where  he  left  his  wife,  going  on  to  Lubeck, 
Eutin  (his  birthplace,  which  he  had  not  visited 
since  1802),  and  Kiel,  from  whence  he  crossed 
over  to  Copenhagen.  This  was  the  most  brilliant 
point  of  his  journey.  He  was  presented  to  the 
King  and  Queen,  played  at  court  on  Oct.  4,  and 
at  a  public  concert  Oct.  8,  overwhelmed  with 
applause  on  both  occasions.  After  another  con- 
cert at  Hamburg  on  his  way  back,  he  reached 
Dresden  Nov.  4. 

As  a  great  pianist  Weber  was  often  asked  to 
give  lessons,  and  did  so.     Pupils  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say  artists  stamped 
with  his  own  sign-manual    as    composers  or 
pianists,  he  had  none.     For  this  his  artistic 
disposition  was  too  peculiar,  his  character  too 
restless  and  unmethodical.     We  find  a  pupil 
named  Freytag  from  Berlin  studying  the  piano 
and  composition  with  him  in  Prague  in  1816, 
and  are  told  that  he  made  his  d6but  at  a  concert 
of  Weber's  (March  29),  to  his  master's  satisfac- 
tion, but  we  never  hear  of  him  again  from  that 
day  forwards.*     Marschner  communicated  with 
him  in  1818,  sending  him  his  opera  'Heinrich 
IV.  und  D'Aubign^'  from  Pressburg,  and  coming 
himself,  August  18,  1819.    Weber  was  much 
interested  in  the  opera,  and  secured  its  perform- 
ance at  Dresden,  where  it  was  given  for  the  first 
time,    July   19,    1820.*    BCarschner   settled   in 
Dresden  in  the  beginning  of  August  1821,  and 
in  1824  was  appointed  Musikdirector  of  the 
op>era,  a  post  he  retained  till  Weber's  death. 
The  two  maintained  an  intercourse  which  at 
times  was  animated,  though  Weber  never  foimd 
Marschner  a  congenial  companion.     Marschner 
was  undoubtedly  strongly  influenced  by  Weber's 
music;    it  is  evident  in  all  his  compositions 
during  his  stay  in  Dresden,  and  also  in  his 
opera  'Der  Vampyr.'    And  yet  he  cannot  be 
called  a  pupil  of  Weber's.     When  he  settled 
in  Dresden  he  was  twenty-six,  and  a  formed 
musician,   so  that  after  passing  through  the 
Weber-period  he  recovered  his  independence  in 
the  'Templar  und  Judin'  and  'Hans  Heiling.' 
Weber's  most  devoted  and  only  real  pupil  was 
Jules  Benedict  of  Stuttgart.     He  came  to  Weber 
in  February  1821,  and  his  account  of  their  first 
interview  is  so  charming  that  we  venture  to  tran- 
scribe it.     '  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  of 
my  first  meeting  with  him.     Ascending  the  by 
no  means  easy  staircase  which  led  to  his  modest 

that  m  the  fire  of  playing  he  accelerated  the  tempo,  the  band 
hurried  after  him,  but  by  and  bv  fell  behind,  and  l«5wc  had 


to  stop  Weber  and  start  them  again.  Dr  Runie's  description 
would  apply  to  the  pUvlns  of  abad  amateur,  not  to  that  of  a 
finished  rao^Imelster  like  Weber.  All  this,  too,  about  the 
execution  of  apiece  not  then  In  euatence  I 
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home,  on  the  third  storey  of  a  house  in  the  old 
market-place,  I  found  him  sitting  at  his  desk, 
and  occupied  with  the  pianoforte  arrangement 
of  his  "  Freischuts."  The  dire  disease  which  but 
too  soon  was  to  carry  him  off  had  made  its  mark 
on  his  noble  features;  the  projecting  cheek-bones, 
the  general  emaciation,  told  their  own  tale;  but 
in  his  clear  blue  eyes,  too  often  concealed  by 
spectacles,  in  his  mighty  forehead  fringed  by  a 
few  straggling  locks,  in  the  sweet  expression  of 
his  mouth,  in  the  very  tone  of  his  weak  but 
melodious  voice,  there  was  a  magic  power  which 
attracted  irresistibly  all  who  approached  him. 
He  received  me  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and, 
though  overwhelmed  with  double  duties  during 
Morlacchi's  absence,  foimd  time  to  give  me  daily 
lessons  for  a  considerable  period.'*  Benedict 
goes  on  to  relate  how  Weber  played  him  'Frei- 
schUts'  and  'Preciosa,'  works  then  unknown  to 
the  world,  and  what  a  fascinating  effect  both 
he  and  his  compositions  made  on  him;  but 
what  impressed  him  even  more  was  his  *  render- 
ing of  Beethoven's  sonatas,  with  a  fire  and 
precision  and  a  thorough  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  composer,  which  would  have  given 
the  mighty  Ludwig  the  best  proof  of  Weber's 
reverence  and  admiration  for  his  genius.' 

Benedict  was  fortunate  enough  to  share  the 
brightest  and  most  triumphant  bit  of  Weber's 
short  life  with  him.  After  'Preciosa'  had  been 
played  for  the  first  time  with  Weber's  music 
(March  14,  1821)  at  the  Berlin  opera-house,  and 
very  well  received,  the  day  drew  near  for  the 
opening  of  the  new  theatre,  in  which  'Der 
Freischiitz'  was  to  be  the  first  opera  performed.' 
Weber  had  been  invited  to  rehearse  and  conduct 
the  opera  himself,  and  for  this  purpose  arrived 
in  Berlin  May  4.  Benedict  followed  two  or 
three  weeks  later. 

Spontini  was  at  that  time  the  ruling  spirit  in 
operatic  matters  at  Berlin.  The  King  was  a 
great  admirer  of  his  music,  and  he  had  many 
adherents  among  the  court  and  in  society.  In 
the  rest  of  the  world,  however,  opinions  were 
mingled.  During  the  war  a  strong  feeling  of 
nationality  had  developed  in  Germany,  and 
there  was  a  prejudice  against  foreigners,  espe- 
cially against  foreigners  hailing  from  Paris. 
Hence  that  a  Franco-Italian  should  be  installed, 
on  terms  of  unusual  liberality,  in  the  chief 
musical  post  in  the  capital  of  the  state  which 
had  done  and  suffered  most  in  the  War  of 
Liberation,  gave  great  umbrage.  There  is  no 
question  that  S|x>ntini,  apart  from  his  blunders, 
was  made  a  scapegoat,  and  that  the  dislike  of 
the  people  of  Berlin  was  as  much  due  to  political 
and  social  as  to  musical  reasons.  At  first,  his 
merits  as  a  composer  receivsd  general  acknow- 
ledgment.   His  operas,  produced  with  the  ut- 

SlrJullusBenedlcLp.  61  (London.  1881). 
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tew  days  by  one  or  two  other  i»aya. 


most  care,  and  at  a  lavish  ezpendituxe,  were  not 
only  performances  of  dazzling  splendour,  bat  of 
genuine  artistic  value,  as  even  those  prejudiced 
against  him  were  obliged  to  admit.  Gennany 
had  nothing  to  set  against  such  grandiose  works. 
Since  Mozart's  'Zauberflote'  (1791)  only  one 
opera  of  the  first  rank  —  Beethoven's  'Fidelio ' 
(1805)  had  appeared  there.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  German  stage  had  appropriated  the  best 
that  was  lb  be  found  in  Italy  and  France,  and 
apparently  there  was  no  likelihood  of  any 
change,  or  of  anybody's  coming  to  the  front 
and  eclipsing  Spontini. 

All  at  once  Weber  stepped  on  the  scene  with 
his  new  opera.  We  can  quite  imderstand  how 
ardently  the  patriots  of  Berlin  must  have  longed 
for  a  brilliant  success,  if  only  as  a  counterpoise 
to  Spontini.  Obvioasly,  too,  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  a  certain  anxiety  lest  Weber  was 
not  man  enough  to  sustain  with  honour  this 
conflict  with  the  foreigner.  He  was  known  as 
a  gifted  composer  of  songs  and  instrumental 
music,  but  his  earlier  operas  had  not  been  im« 
disputed  successes,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  he 
had  done  nothing  at  all  in  that  line.  On  all 
these  groimds  the  first  performance  of  'Der 
Frei^hiits'  was  looked  forward  to  with  a  wide- 
spread feeling  of  suspense  and  excitement. 

Weber  thus  could  not  but  feel  that  much  was 
at  stake,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  cause  of 
German  art.  As  if  to  point  the  contrast  still 
more  forcibly  between  himself  and  Spontini,  be- 
tween native  and  foreign  art,  Spontinl's  'Olym- 
pie,'  entirely  remodelled  by  the  composer  after  its 
production  in  Paris,  had  been  given  for  the  first 
time  in  Berlin  (May  14)  only  a  month  before 
'  Der  Freischiitz,'  with  a  success  which,  though 
not  enduring,  was  enormous  at  the  time. 
Weber's  friends  were  full  of  dismay,  fearing 
that  'Freischutz'  would  not  have  a  chance; 
Weber  alone,  as  if  with  a  true  presentiment  of 
the  event,  was  always  in  good  spirits.  The 
rehearsals  began  on  May  21,  and  the  perfom^ 
ance  was  fixed  for  June  18,  a  day  hailed  by 
Weber  as  of  good  omen,  from  its  being  that  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  So  entirely  was  he  free 
from  anxiety,  that  he  employed  his  scanty 
leisure  in  composing  one  of  his  finest  instru- 
mental works,  the  Concertstiick  in  F  minor, 
finishing  it  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  whi(^ 
'Der  Freischiitz'  was  produced.  Benedict  re- 
lates how  he  was  sitting  with  Weber's  wife  when 
the  composer  came  in,  and  played  them  the  piece 
just  finished,  making  remarks  as  he  went,  and 
what  an  indelible  impression  it  made  on  him. 
'He  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  pianists 
who  ever  lived,'  he  adds.* 

Weber's  presentiment  did  not  fail  him.  The 
18th  of  June  was  as  great  a  day  of  triumph  aa 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  musician.  The  applause 
of  a  house  filled  to  the  very  last  seat  was  sudi 
as  had  never  been  heard  before,  in  (jrermany  at 
J  BeoBdlctri  WtHftr,  p.  65^ 
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any  rate.  That  this  magnificent  homage  was  no 
outcome  of  party-spirit  was  shown  by  the  endur- 
ing nature  of  the  success,  and  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  same  wherever  'Der  Freischiitz'  was 
heard.  No  sooner  had  it  been  produced  in 
Berlin,  than  it  was  seized  upon  by  nearly  all 
the  principal  theatres  in  Germany.  In  Vienna 
it  was  given  on  Oct.  3,  and,  though  to  a  certain 
extent  mutilated  and  curtailed,  was  received 
-with  almost  greater  enthusiasm  than  in  Berlin. 
The  feeling  reached  its  height  when  Weber,  on  a 
visit  to  Vienna,  conducted  the  performance  In 
person,  March  7,  1822.  There  is  an  entry  in  his 
diary  'Conducted  the  "  Freischiitz"  for  Schroder's 
benefit.  Greater  enthusiasm  there  cannot  be, 
and  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  future,  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  rise  higher  than  this.'  To 
Ck>d  alone  the  praise  1 ' 

Weber  thought  it  desirable  to  appear  in 
public  at  a  concert  before  leaving  Berlin.  The 
second  representation  of  'Der  Freischiitz'  took 
place  on  the  20th,  and  the  third  on  the  22nd, 
of  Jime.  On  the  25th  he  gave  his  concert  in 
the  hall  of  the  new  theatre,  and  played  his 
Concertstiick,  completed  that  day  week,  for  the 
first  time  in  public.  Others  of  his  compositions 
heard  on  the  same  occasion  were  the  Italian 
scena  from  'Atalia,'  and  the  Variations  for  PF. 
and  violin  on  a  Norwegian  theme.  His  col- 
league in  the  latter  piece  was  the  eccentric 
violinist  Alexandre  Boucher,  who,  having  asked 
permission  to  introduce  a  cadenza  of  his  own 
in  the  finale  of  the  variations,  improvised  on 
themes  from  'Der  Freischiitz,'  but  wandered 
off  so  far  that  he  could  not  get  back  again, 
seeing  which,  he  put  down  his  violin,  and 
throwing  his  arms  round  Weber  exclaimed 
enthusiastically,  'Ah,  grand  maftrel  que  je 
t'aime,  que  je  t'admire  1 '  The  audience  joined 
in  with  loud  cheers  for  Weber. 

Weber  returned  to  Dresden,  July  1,  1821. 
In  comparison  with  other  places  in  Germany, 
Dresden  was  in  no  special  hurry  to  produce 
'Der  Freischiitz,'  though  it  had  not  been  able 
altogether  to  shut  its  ears  to  the  reports  of  its 
colossal  success.  The  composer,  in  spite  of  all 
the  pains  he  took  to  show  his  loyalty,  was 
no  favourite  with  the  King  and  court.  He  was 
the  singer  jxxr  exedlence  of  Komer's  lyrics,  and 
anything  which  called  up  reminiscences  of  the 
war  that  inspired  those  songs  could  not  but  be 
painful  to  the  King  of  Saxony.  He  tried  to 
be  just  towards  Weber,  and  acknowledged  his 
services  in  many  ways,  but  his  sentiments  were 
well  known  and  had  their  influence  on  the 
courtiers.  From  the  time  of  the  first  appearance 
of  'Der  Frieschiitz'  till  Weber's  death,  there 
is  not  a  sign  that  at  court  the  smidlest  pride 
was  felt  in  the  fact  of  Dresden  possessing  so 
great  a  composer.  He  was  all  but  allowed 
to  accept  the  post  of  Goyrt-Capellmeister  at 

,,  >  He  bad  undertaken  to  write  a  new  opera  'Euryanthe'  for 
Vienna. 


Cassel,  with  the  liberal  salary  of  2500  thalers 
(£375)  — 1000  thalers  more  than  he  recdved 
at  Dresden.  The  Minister  at  last  offered  him 
an  increase  of  300  thalers,  calculating  that 
with  his  attachment  to  Dresden  that  would  be 
sufficient  inducement  to  him  to  remain;  and 
he  was  not  deceived.  The  additional  salary, 
however,  was  deprived  of  all  value  as  a  distinc- 
tion by  its  being  also  bestowed  on  Morlacchi. 
This  took  place  in  August  and  September  of 
the  year  in  which  'Der  Freischiitz'  saw  the 
light,  but  even  some  years  later  Weber's  official 
superiors  would  not  see  that  the  Capellmeister 
of  the  Dresden  German  opera  was  a  man  of 
world-wide  fame.  Perhaps  they  really  did  not 
see  it.  When  Weber  was  in  Berlin,  Dec.  1825, 
for  the  production  of '  Euryanthe,'  his  Intendant 
von  Liittichau  happened  to  be  present  when 
Weber  was  leaving  the  theatre  after  rehearsal, 
and  seeing  a  large  crowd  waiting  at  the  door, 
and  all  hats  raised  with  the  greatest  respect, 
he  turned  to  him  and  said  with  astonishment, 
'Weber,  are  you  then  really  a  celebrated  man 7' 
'Der  Freischiitz'  was  performed  in  Dresden 
for  the  first  time,  Jan.  26,  1822,  and  met  with 
a  more  enthusiastic  reception  than  had  ever 
been  known  there  before.  At  the  close  of  the 
periormance  the  storm  of  applause  defied  all 
restraint.  A  few  isolated  cases  were  foimd  of 
people  who  did  not  like  it,  but  their  comments 
were  unheard  in  the  general  approval.  Kind, 
«  the  librettist,  could  not  bear  the  music,  because 
it  threw  his  own  merits  into  the  shade,  and 
its  ever-increasing  success  irritated  the  petty 
vanity  of  this  hd  esprit  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
end  in  a  complete  breach  of  his  friendship  with 
Weber.  Spohr,  who  had  moved  to  Dresden' 
with  his  family,  Oct.  31,  1821,  heard  it  there 
for  the  first  time,  and  was  not  favourably  im- 
pressed. His  failure  to  understand  Weber's 
music  has  been  mentioned  already,  and  this  is 
fresh  evidence  of  it ;  but  as  before,  it  made  no 
difference  in  their  relations.  On  the  contrary, 
Weber  showed  his  esteem  for  Spohr  by  warmly 
recommending  him  to  Generaldirector  Feige,  of 
Cassel,  for  the  post  of  Capellmeister,  which  he 
had  himself  declined,  but  which,  as  is  well 
known,  Spohr  accepts!,  and  filled  with  credit 
up  to  a  short  period  before  his  death.  Ludwig 
Tieck,  too,  then  resident  in  Dresden,  never 
could  reconcile  himself  thoroughly  to  'Der 
Freischiitz,'  though  he  heartily  appreciated 
'Euryanthe.'  The  two  men,  much  as  they 
differed  in  their  views  on  dramatic  art,  formed 
a  lasting  friendship,  expressed  with  frankness 
on  both  sides.  Weber  was  seldom  absent  from 
Tieck's  dramatic  readings  of  great  works,  and 
was  a  most  attentive  listener.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, he  was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  poets 
of  the  day.  With  Goethe  indeed  he  never  got 
on,  though  they  met  several  times;   but  with 

•  ThM  an  the  three  representatlyeB  ot  Gs°ian  romantic 
I  opera.  Weber.  Spohr,  andTMancihner.werellylng  In  the  same 
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Jeftn  Paul,  and  also  with  Aehlm  von  Amfan,  he 
was  iatimate.  Amim,  like  Tieck,  belooged  to 
the  romantic  school,  and  it  was  natural  tiiat  there 
should  be  symptLthy  between  them;  but  Weber 
was  also  very  friendly  with  Wiiheim  Muller, 
author  of  the  'MullerUeder'  and  the  'Winter- 
reise/  Muller  visited  him  in  Dresden  and 
dedicated  a  voluzne  of  poems  to  him  in  the 
autumn  of  1824,  but  not  one  of  these  did 
Welier  set.  His  day  for  writing  Lieder  was 
over.  Of  Tieck's  poems  he  only  composed  one 
('Sind  es  Schmerxen,  sind  es  Freuden/  from 
'Die  schone  Magelone'). 

During  the  latter  half  of  1821  Weber  was 
at  work  upon  the  comic  opera '  Die  dr^  Pintos,  * 
begim  in  1820,  but  never  to  be  finished  by  hun. 
He  was  drawn  off  towards  work  of  a  different 
kind.  The  criticisms  on  'Der  Freischiits' 
were  almost  always  on  points  of  fonn,  and 
mainly  resolved  themiselves  into  this,  that  the 
opera  did  not  contain  enough  of  those  laiiger, 
artistically  constructed,  forms  which  betray 
the  hand  of  the  master.  Hence,  was  it  certain 
that  Weber  was  really  master  of  his  art,  or  did 
he  not  owe  his  great  success  mainly  to  his 
heaven-sent  genius?  Weber  was  very  soisitive 
to  public  criticism,  even  when  so  ignorant, 
one-sided,  and  absurd  as  this,  and  he  determined 
to  write  a  grand  opera,  and  show  the  world 
what  he  was  capable  of.  Wh^i  therefore  an 
invitation  to  write  a  new  opera  arrived  (Nov. 
11,  1821}  from  Barbaja,  of  the  Kamthnerthor 
theatre  in  Vienna,  he  seised  the  opportunity 
with  avidity.  The  libretto  was  to  be  written 
by  Frau  Helmina  von  Chezy,  who  had  been  in 
Dresden  since  1817,  well  received  in  literary 
circles,  and  not  without  poetical  talent.  She 
offered  him  several  subjects,  and  he  selected 
'Euryanthe.'  After  several  attempts,  in  which 
Weber  gave  her  active  assistance,  die  succeeded 
in  putting  her  materials  into  something  like 
the  shape  he  desired.  His  idea  of  an  opera 
was  that  the  music  should  not  be  so  entirely 
dominant,  as  in  Italian  opera,  but  that  the 
work  should  be  a  drama,  in  which  the  words 
should  have  a  real  interest  of  their  own,  and 
in  which  action,  sc^iery,  and  decorations  should 
all  contribute  to  the  vividness  and  force  of  the 
general  impression.  In  short,  that  the  impres- 
sion made  by  an  opera  should  be  based  on  a 
carefully  balanced  combination  of  poetry,  music, 
and  the  descriptive  arts.  These  principles  he 
had  endeavoured  to  carry  out  in  'Der  Frei- 
Bchiits';  in  'Euryanthe'  he  hoped  to  realise 
them  fully.  The  words  of  the  first  Act  were 
ready  by  Dec.  15,  1821,  and  Weber  set  to  work 
with  all  his  might. 

Thinking  it  well  to  study  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  new  work  was  to  appear,  he 
started,  Feb.  10.  1822,  for  Vienna,  stopping  on 
the  way  to  conduct  'Der  Freischiitz'  (Feb.  14)  at 
Prague,  with  unmeasured  success.  He  attended 
a  perfonnance  of  the  same  opera  in  Vienna  on 


the  I8th,  but  found  it  far  from  edifying, 
he  conducted  it  liimaelf  on  March  9,  and  wha;t  a 
reception  it  had,  has  boeaa.  already  mentioDed. 
This  one  work  gave  him  a  popularity  in  Vienna 
that  became  almost  burdensome.  He  was  uriged 
to  settle  there  altogether,  and  undertake  the 
direction  of  the  Clerman  opera.  There  also  be 
received  an  invitation  to  write  a  grand  oper»  for 
Paris.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  he 
fell  ill  with  a  violent  sore  throat.  That  bis 
disease  was  making  progress  was  evident.  Still 
he  appeared  in  public  on  two  occasions  beades 
the  'Freischiitz'  performance,  once  at  a  oonoert 
given  by  Biihm  the  violinist,  on  March  lO,  — 
when  he  conducted  his  'Jubel-Ouvertiire,'  and 
with  enormous  success  —  and  once  at  a  concert 
the  men's  choruses  from  the '  Leyer  und  Schwert,' 
of  his  own  (March  19),  when  he  played  his 
Goncertstuck,  which,  oddly  enough,  was  not 
equally  appreciated.  By  March  26  he  was  a^ain 
at  home. 

All  the  summer  he  remained  at  Hosterwitx, 
and  there  was  composed  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  'Euryanthe,'  for  he  had  the  same  house  the 
following  summer.     His  most  imxwrtant  piece 
of  official  work  at  this  time  was  the  production 
of  'Fidelio.'     That  opera,  though  composed  in 
1805,  and  reduced  to  its  final  slutpe  in  1814, 
had  never  been  given  in  Dresden,  for  the  wimple 
reason  that  till  Weber  came  there  was  no  German 
opera.    Though  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
ignore  that  the  music  is  not  throughout  essen- 
tially dramatic,  he  felt  it  to  be  a  sublime  creation, 
for  which  his  admiration  was  intense,  and  he 
strained  every  nerve  to  secure  a  performance 
worthy  of  the  work.    An  animated  correspond- 
ence   ensued    between   him    and   Beethoven. 
Weber's  first  letter  was  dated  Jan.  28, 1823 ;  Beet- 
hoven  replied  Feb.  16,  and  Weber  rejoined  on  the 
18th.  After  that  there  were  letters  from  Beetho- 
ven of  April  9,  June  5  and  9,  and  August  11,  the 
last  enclosing  a  sonata  and  variations  of  his  own 
composition.     Weber  was  a  great  admirer  and  a 
remarkable  exponent  of  Beethoven's  PF.  music, 
especially  of  his  sonatas,  a  fact  which  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  known.    The  correspondence  has 
been  lost,  except  a  fragment  of  a  rough  copy  of 
Weber's,^  conclusively  proving  his  high  opinion 
of    'Fidelio.'      The  score  sent    by  Beethoven, 
April  10,  is  still  at  the  Dresden  court-theatre. 
The  first  performance  took  place  April,  29,  with 
Wilhelmine  Schroder  as  Leonore. 

In  Sept.  1823  Weber  started  for  Vienna  to 
conduct  the  first  performance  of  '  Euryanthe.' 
Benedict  accompanied  him.  Barbaja  had  assem- 
bled a  company  of  first-rate  Italian  singers  and 
was  giving  admirable  performances  of  Italian 
operas,  especially  Rossini's.  Rossini  had  been  in 
Vienna,  and  had  rehearsed  his  operas  himself. 
The  public  was  almost  intoxicated  with  the 

>  Given  by  Max  von  Weber  tn  the  BlogravMe,  U.  466.  The 
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znuaic,  and  it  was  perfonned  so  admirably  that 
even  Weber,  who  had  previously  been  almost 
unjustly  severe  on  Rossini's  operas,  was  obliged, 
to  his  vexation,  to  confess  that  he  liked  what 
lie  heard  there.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the 
singers  cast  for  'Euryanthe,'  though  as  a  whole 
efficient,  were  stars  of  the  second  order.  Still, 
'Der  Freischutz'  had  prepossessed  the  public, 
and  the  first  performance  of  the  new  work  was 
enthusiastically  applauded.  But  the  enthusiasm 
did  not  last.  The  plot  was  not  sufficiently 
intelligible,  people  found  the  music  long  and 
noisy,  and  after  the  second  and  third  representa- 
tions, which  Weber  conducted  with  great  success, 
the  audiences  gradually  became  cold  and  thin. 
After  his  departure  Conradin  Kreutzer  com- 
pressed the  libretto  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  the  opera  a  mere  unintelligible  conglom- 
eration of  isolated  scenes,  and  after  dragging 
through  twenty  performances,  it  vanished  from 
the  boards.  After  the  enormous  success  of  the 
'Freischiitz,'  'Euryanthe'  was  virtually  a  fiasco. 
Neither  had  Weber  much  consolation  from  his 
fellow  artists.  In  many  instances  envy  pre- 
vented their  seeing  the  grand  and  beautiful 
ideas  poured  forth  by  Weber  in  such  rich 
abundance;  and  there  were  artists  above  the 
influence  of  any  such  motive,  who  yet  did  not 
appreciate  the  work.  Foremost  among  these 
was  Schubert;  even  if  his  own  attempts  at 
opera  had  not  shown  the  same  thing  before,  his 
seeing  no  merit  in  'Euryanthe'  would  prove 
to  demonstration  that  a  man  may  be  a  great 
composer  of  songs,  and  yet  know  nothing  of 
dramatic  ^  music.  The  only  really  satisfactory 
part  of  the  visit  was  his  intercourse  with  Beet- 
hoven, who  welcomed  him  heartily .^  At  one 
time  Beethoven  had  not  valued  Weber's  com- 
positions at  a  high  rate,  but  his  opinion  of 
the  composer  of  'Der  Freischutz'  had  risen 
enormously.  He  did  not  go  to  'Euryanthe': 
there  would  have  been  no  object  in  his  doing 
so,  now  tliat  his  troubles  with  his  hearing  had 
settled  down  into  total  deafness. 

Weber  left  Vienna  Nov.  5,  conducted  the 
50th  representation  of  'Der  Freischiitz'  in 
Prague  on  the  7th,  and  arrived  in  Dresden  on 
the  lOth.  By  his  desire  Benedict  remained 
in  Vienna,  to  keep  him  informed  of  the  pro- 
gress of  'Euryanthe';  but  what  he  heard  was 
so  far  from  pleasant  that  he  did  not  venture 
to  report  it.  Weber  had  put  his  full  strength 
into  the  work,  intending  it  as  a  demonstration 
of  his  power  and  capacity.  With  the  keenest 
anxiety  he  followed  its  progress,  marking  the 
impression  it  produced,  not  only  in  Vienna, 
but  in  every  theatre  which  performed  it  on 
the  strength  of  its  being  an  opera  of  Weber's. 
When  he  found  that  in  most  places  it  received 
only  a  ntccda  d'estime,  and  that  opinions  as  to 
its  \'alue  were  divided,  even  amongst  unbiassed 
connoisseurs,  he  fell  into  deep  depression.  Bene- 
iSeeScHaiwBr.ToLlv.p.30M.  •SeeBESTHOVEN.TOl.I.264a. 


diet,  on  his  return  from  Vienna,  thought  him 
looking  ten  years  older,  and  all  the  symptoms 
of  his  malady  had  increased.  To  illness  it  was 
imdoubtedly  to  be  attributed  that  all  his  old 
energy,  nay,  even  his  love  of  music,  for  the 
time  abandoned  him.  His  compositions  seemed 
to  recede  into  the  far  distance,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1824  he  writes  in  a  bitter  mood  to 
his  wife  from  Marienbad,  where  he  was  taking 
the  waters,  'I  have  not  an  idea,  and  do  not 
believe  I  ever  composed  anything.  Those  operas 
were  not  mine  after  all.'  When  asked  how  he 
did,  he  would  reply,  'I  cough,  and  am  lazy.' 
During  fifteen  months  he  composed  absolutely 
nothing,  except  one  little  French  romance. 

Many  disappointments,  however,  as  'Ehiry- 
anthe'  brought  him,  there  were  places  where 
it  was  at  once  valued  as  it  deserved.  In  Dres- 
den the  first  performance  took  place  Marcli  31, 
1824,  with  a  success  that  equalled  Weber's 
highest  expectations.  As  an  instance,  Tieck 
pronounced  it  to  contain  passages  which  Gluck 
and  Mozart  might  have  envied.  And  as  in 
stage  matters  the  first  impression  is  apt  to  be 
the  lasting  one,  even  down  to  a  later  generation, 
the  people  of  Dresden  to  this  day  understand 
and  love 'Euryanthe.'  In  Leipzig  it  was  much 
the  same,  the  opera  occupying  a  place  in  the 
repertory  from  May  1824.  Rochlitz  heard  it 
May  24,  1825,  and  next  day  wrote  Weber 
almost  the  best  and  most  discerning  criticism 
of  the  time.^  In  Berlin  there  was  considerable 
delay  in  producing  the  opera,  for  which  Spontini 
received  more  than  his  share  of  the  blame.  The 
first  performance  took  place  on  Dec.  23,  1825, 
and  in  Berlin  too,  where  Weber's  most  devoted 
adherents  were  to  be  found,  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced was  great  and  lasting.  The  composer 
conducted  in  person,  though,  suffering  as  he 
was  from  mortal  illness,  it  took  all  his  indomi- 
table energy  to  make  the  mind  rise  superior  to 
the  body.     It  was  his  last  appearance  in  Berlin. 

Weber  knew  that  his  days  were  nimibered. 
A  model  husband  and  father,  the  thought  of 
his  wife  and  children  was  never  absent  from  his 
mind ;  to  provide  for  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  was  not  only  his  most  sacred  duty,  but 
his  highest  happiness.  No  one  can  fail  to  be 
touched  by  the  tenderness  and  devotion  which 
breathe  in  the  letters  to  his  wife,  many  of  which 
are  printed  by  his  sons  in  the  biography.  After 
quitting  Stuttgart,  he  had  regulated  his  affairs 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  He  lived  very 
comfortably  in  Dresden,  and  was  able  even  to 
afford  himself  small  luxuries.  His  great  de- 
sire was  to  leave  enough  to  place  his  family 
above  fear  of  poverty.  It  was  his  love  for 
them  which  roused  him  from  the  languor  and 
depression  into  which  he  had  fallen  after  the 
completion  of  'Euryanthe.'  The  immediate 
impulse  was  a  letter  from  Charles  Kemble,  then 
lessee  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  inviting  him 
J  jOhDB  (p.  360)  gives  the  most  Important  part  of  bto  letter. 
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to  write  an  opera  in  English.  London  had 
also  participated  in  the  *  Freischiits '  mania,  no 
fewer  than  three  theatres  playing  it  at  the 
same  time.  Kemble  added  a  request  that  he 
would  come  to  London  to  produce  the  new  opera 
in  person,  and  conduct  'Der  Freischiits'  and 
'Preciosa.'  Wel>er  did  not  hesitate  long,  and 
the  two  soon  agreed  on  'Oberon'  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  opera,  the  libretto  to  be  drawn  up 
by  Planch^.  The  terms  took  longer  to  arrange. 
Kemble's  offer  of  £500  Weber  considered  too 
low,  and  Kemble  thought  Weber's  demands 
much  too  high.  At  last,  however,  he  agreed  to 
give  £1000.*  Before  the  affair  was  concluded, 
Weber  consulted  his  physician,  Dr.  Hedenus, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  the  journey  in  his  then 
state  of  health.  The  reply  was  that  if  he  would 
give  up  conducting  and  composing,  and  take  a 
year's  complete  rest  in  Italy,  his  life  might  be 
prolonged  for  another  five  or  six  years.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  accepted  the  RngliRh  com- 
mission, his  life  would  be  measured  by  months, 
perhaps  by  weeks.  Weber  replied  by  his  favour- 
ite motto,  'As  God  will,'  and  settled  to  go. 

Although  he  had  undertaken  to  compose  this 
opera  from  a  desire  to  make  money,  he  would 
not  have  be^i  the  highminded  artist  he  was  if 
he  had  not  set  to  work  at  it  with  all  his  might. 
So  much  was  he  in  earnest  that,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  and  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
he  began  to  learn  £bglish  systematically,  and 
was  soon  able  to  carry  on  his  own  correspond- 
ence in  English,  and  when  in  London  astonished 
everybody  by  the  ease  with  which  he  spoke. 

The  first  and  second  Acts  reached'  him  Jan.  18, 
1825,  and  the  third  on  Feb.  1.  He  set  to  work 
Jan.  23,  the  first  number  he  composed  being 
Huon's  grand  air  in  the  first  act.  He  laid  the 
work  aside  during  the  siunmer,  but  resmned  it 
Sept.  19.  The  last  number,  the  overture,  was 
completed  in  London,  April  29,  1826. 

By  medical  advice  he  took  the  waters  at 
Ems  in  the  summer  of  1825,  startix^  from 
Dresden  on  July  3.  His  route  lay  through 
Naumburg  to  Weimar,  where  he  made  a  last 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  enter  into  close  rela- 
tions with  Ooethe,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Hummel  and  his  family.  Thence  he  went  by 
Gotha  to  Frankfort,  greeting  his  old  friend 
Gottfried  Weber  for  the  last  time,  and  then  by 
Wiesbaden  to  Ems.  This  journey  must  have 
convinced  him  of  his  extraordinary  popularity. 
People  of  all  ranks  vied  with  each  other  in 
showing  him  kindness,  respect,  and  admiration. 
At  Ejus  he  was  admitted  into  the  circle  of  that 
accomplished  man  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
(afterwards  Frederick  William  IV.),  and  his 
wife,  an  imusual  distinction.  But  the  taiusician 
tottering  to  his  grave  was  no  longer  able  to 
enjoy  the  sunshine  which  shone  so  brightly  on 
his  last  days. 

-  JLf**  ?y"  5™??MiP-  ^0®»  »o*  etoewhcre.  Max  tod  Webefi 
aooouDt  varlca  dljElitly. 


The  time  for  Weber's  departure  for  Kngland 
drew  on.  On  Feb.  6  he  conducted  *I>er  Frei- 
Bchiitz'  in  Dresden  for  the  last  time,  and  took 
leave  of  his  band,  all  except  Fiirstenau,  tbe 
well-known  flute-player,  who  was  to  travri  with 
him.  He  chose  the  route  through  Paris,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  musicians 
there,  especisilly  enjoying  the  attentions  of  Cheru- 
bini,  for  whom  he  had  always  had  a  high  TeapeeA. 
A  performance  of  Boieldieu's '  La  Dame  blanche' 
enchanted  him.  'What  grace!  what  wit!'  he 
writes  to  Theodor  Hell,  at  Dresden,  'no  such 
comic  opera  has  been  written  since  "  Flgaiv>." ' 
On  liarch  5'  he  arrived  in  London,  and  was 
most  hospitably  received  by  Sir  George  Smart, 
then  Oi^ganist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  On  the 
6th  he  went  to  Covent  Garden  theatre  to  view 
the  scene  of  his  future  labours;  he  was  recog- 
nised, and  the  cheers  of  the  spectators  must 
have  assured  him  of  his  popularity  in  London. 
On  March  8  he  conducted  a  selection  from  'Der 
Freischiits'  at  one  of  the  'oratorio  concerts,'  and 
here  his  reception  was  even  more  enthusiastie, 
nearly  every  piece  from  the  opera  being  encored. 
On  the  9th  the  rehearsals  for  'Oberon'  began, 
and  Weber  perceived  at  once  that  he  had  at  his 
disposal  all  the  materials  for  a  first-rate  perform- 
ance. To  please  Braham,  who  took  the  part  of 
Huon,  he  composed  two  additional  pieces,  a 
grand  scena  and  aria  ('Yes,  even  love'),  which 
Braham  substituted  for  the  grand  air  in  the  first 
act,  and  the  prayer  in  the  second  act  ('Ruler  of 
this  awful  hour').  The  former  is  never  sung  in 
(jermany,  being  far  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
original  air,  but  the  prayer  is  retained,  and  is 
indeed  one  of  the  gems  of  the  work.  The  first 
performance  took  place  April  12.  The  music 
went  beautifully,  and  the  composer  had  an  even 
more  enthusiastic  reception  than  that  bestowed 
on  Rossini  two  or  three  years  before.  Tlie 
aristocracy  alone,  with  few  exceptions,  held  aloof. 
Weber  was  not  the  man  to  show  himself  ob- 
sequious, and  on  the  other  hand  his  look  and 
manner  were  too  unpretending  to  be  imposing. 
By  May  29  'Oberon'  had  reached  its  twenty- 
eighth  performance,  the  first  twelve  having  been 
conducted  by  himself  according  to  his  contract. 
[C!onceming  Mrs.  Keeley's  appearance  in  the 
part  of  the  Mermaid,  see  Musical  Tijnee,  1899, 
p.  140.]  The  following  appeared  in  The  Hv- 
monicon  in  an  article  by  Scudo  on  'Oberon': 
'  It  is  impossible  to  quote  an  instance  of  a  great 
man  in  literature  or  In  the  arts  whose  merit  was 
entirely  overlooked  by  his  contemporaries.  As 
for  the  death  of  Weber  it  may  be  explained  by 
fatigue,  by  grief  without  doubt,  but,  above  all, 
by  an  organic  disease  from  which  he  had  suffered 
for  years.'  Nevertheless  the  enthusiasm  ex- 
hibited by  the  public  at  the  first  perfoimance 
of  'Oberon'  was  not  maintained  at  the  following 
representations.  The  masterpiece  of  the  Ger- 
man composer  experienced  much  the  same  fate  as 
•  Benccllct  (i>.  115)  says  Morcli  0.  but  he  la  wronip 
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'Guillaume  Tell'  m  Paris.  In  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  written  on  the  very  first  night  of  per- 
formance, Weber  says,  'My  dear  Lina,  Thanks 
to  God  and  to  His  all-powerful  will  I  obtained 
this  evening  the  greatest  success  of  my  life. 
The  emotion  produced  by  such  a  triumph  is 
more  than  1  can  describe.  To  God  alone  belongs 
the  glory.  When  I  entered  the  orchestra,  the 
house,  cranmied  to  the  roof,  burst  into  a  frenzy 
of  applause.  Hats  and  handkerchiefs  were 
waved  in  the  air.  The  overture  had  to  be 
executed  twice,  as  had  also  several  pieces  in 
the  opera  itself.  At  the  end  of  the  representa- 
tion I  was  called  on  to  the  stage  by  the  enthusi- 
astic acclamations  of  the  public;  an  honour 
which  no  composer  had  ever  before  obtained  in 
England.  All  went  excellently,  and  every  one 
around  me  was  happy.' 

Though  his  strength  was  constantly  declining 
he  was  always  ready  to  lend  his  name  or  his 
services  when  he  could  be  of  assistance  to 
others.  Thus  he  took  part  in  concerts  given 
April  27,  May  1,  10,  and  18  by  Miss  Hawes, 
Furstenau,  Kemble,  and  Braham,  nay,  even  at 
one  of  Miss  Paton's  on  May  30,  six  days  before 
his  death.  A  concert  of  his  own  on  May  26  was 
a  failure.  The  day  was  badly  chosen,  and  Weber 
in  his  state  of  utter  exhaustion  had  omitted  two 
or  three  social  formalities.  Among  other  music 
given  at  this  concert  was  his  Jubel-Cantata 
(1818),  put  to  different  words,  and  a  song 
('From  Chindara's  warbling  fount')  just  com- 
posed for  MiBs  Stephens,  who  sang  it  to  his  ao- 
oompaxdment.  It  was  his  last  composition,  and 
the  last  time  his  fingers  touched  the  keyboard. 
[See  Mwieal  Times,  1901,  p.  162.] 

The  preparations  for  his  journey  home  were 
made  in  haste,  for  Weber  was  filled  with  an  in- 
expressible longing  to  see  his  family  once  more. 
But  his  own  words  to  a  friend  before  leaving 
Germany,  that  he  'was  going  to  London  to  die,' 
were  fulfilled.  Far  from  home  and  kindred  he 
sank  under  his  sufferings  during  the  night  of 
June  4,  1826.  The  following  certificate  of 
Weber's  death  was  among  the  papers  of  Sir 
Julius  Benedict:  —  'On  examining  the  body  of 
Carl  M.  von  Weber  we  found  an  ulcer  on  the 
left  side  of  the  larynx.  The  lungs  almost 
universally  diseased,  filled  with  tubercles,  of 
which  many  were  in  a  state  of  suppuration, 
with  two  vomicae,  one  of  them  about  the  size  of 
a  common  egg,  the  other  smaller,  which  was 
a  quite  sufficient  cause  of  death.  (Signed) 
F.  Tencken,  M.D.;  Chas.  F.  Forbes,  M.D.; 
P.  M.  Kind,  M.D. ;  Wm.  Robinson,  Surgeon. 
91  Great  Portland  Street,  Jime  5,  1826,  5 
o'clock.'  His  body  was  laid  in  the  grave  at 
Hoorfields  Chapel,  to  the  strains  of  Mozart's 
Requiem,  on  June  21.  The  funeral  ceremonies 
were  conducted  as  if  for  a  person  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  there  was  an  enormous  crowd.  In 
1844  the  coffin  was  removed  to  Germany,  and 
interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Dresden.  The 
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application  for  this  transference  was  made  by 
the  widow  to  the  Home  Secretary,  Oct.  5,  1844. 
A  tablet  was  affixed  to  the  house  in  Great 
Portland  Street. 


Of  all  the  German  musicians  of  the   19th 
century  none  has  exercised  a  greater  influence 
over  his  own  generation  and  that  succeeding  it 
than  Weber;  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of 
artistic  life  in  which  his  impulse  is  not  still  felt. 
The  historian  of  German  music  in  the  19th 
century  will  have  to  make  Weber  his  starting- 
point.     His  influence  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  Beethoven,  for  deeply  imbued  though  Beet- 
hoven was  with  the  modem  spirit,  he  adhered 
as  a  rule  to  the  traditions  of  Uie  18th  century. 
These  Weber  casts  aside,  and  starts  after  fresh 
ideals.    As  a  natural  consequence  he  was  far 
less  perfect  in  form  than  Beethoven,  nor  was 
he  his  equal  in   power,  but   in  originality  he 
has  never  been  surpassed   by  any  musician, 
ancient   or    modem.    The   germs   of   life    he 
scattered  broadcast  defy  calculation,  and  the 
whole  of  German  opera,   down   to   Wagner's 
latest  works,  is  evolved  from  Weber's  spirit. 
Even  the  concert-music  of  other  masters  less 
intimatdy  connected    with    opera,     such    as 
M^idelssohn  and  Schumann,  profited  by  his 
suggestiveness.    Without  Weber,  Mendelssohn's 
'Midsummer  Night's  Dream' music, 'Walpuigis 
nacht,'  concert  overtures,  and  PF.  concertos; 
Schumann's  'Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  'Pilgrimage 
of  the  Rose,'  and  concert-ballads;    the  entire 
variation-musio  of  the  present  day,  choruses 
for  men's  voices,  certain  forms  of  the  German 
Lied,  even  the  modem  technique  of  pianoforte- 
playing,  and,  most  of  all,  the  pres^Dit  develop- 
ment of  orchestration,  are  inconceivable.     And 
though  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  Weber- 
cultiis  in  Germany  has  been  checked  by  the 
revived  influence  of  Bach,  though  his  weakness 
of  form  has  been  hotly  condemned  by  composers 
of  concert  and  chamber-music  (thus  —  for  the 
most  part  involuntarily  —  implying  a  deprecia- 
tion of  his  work  in  general,  which  is  as  foolish 
and  short-sighted  as  it  is  imgrateful),  his  genius 
can  afford  to  deride  all  such  detraction  now 
and  for  ever.     He  is  curiously  near  of  kin  to 
his  opponents,  even  to  Brahms.     For  instance, 
take  Brahms's  penchant  for  the  national  music 
of  his  own  and  other  countries,  and  trace  it  to 
its  source,  and  you  come  upon  Weber.     Again, 
he  is  the   first  of  the  modem   typical   artists 
who  is  a  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  a  musician.     This   fact   involved  a  change 
in  the  social  position  of  the  artist,  which  change 
has  be^i   erroneously  ascribed  to  Beethoven's 
personal   qualities,    though   It   might   just   as 
well  be  attributed  to  Spohr.     Both  were  proved 
men,  conscious  of  their  own  worth,  and  capable 
of  asserting  it  when  necessary;    but  of  what 
great  artist  and  man  of  honour  might  not  the 
same  be  said  7    It  is  undeniable  that  the  range 
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of  their  interests  outside  musie  was  extremdy 
limited.  Spohr  was  cultivated  in  the  same 
sense  that  Moiart  was;  Beethoven,  though  he 
absorbed  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution 
while  living  on  the  Rhine,  oould  lay  no  claim 
to  anything  like  general  culture.  Weber's 
birth  gave  him  a  status  in  the  best  society, 
and  compelled  the  world  to  admit  that  there 
was  nothing  derogatory  to  a  man  of  family  in 
following  art  as  a  vocation.  His  cultivation 
was  indeed  of  a  peculiar  nature  and  most 
extensive;  not  acquired  from  books,  but 
learnt  by  practical  experience,  and  perfectly 
homogeneous  with  his  music.  To  this  result 
both  education  and  natural  gifts  tended.  His 
literary  and  poetical  talent  was  considerable, 
and  he  took  a  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in 
all  mechanical  processes  and  the  plastic  arts, 
in  which  his  taste  was  excelleDt.'  Ck>mpared 
to  Mendelssohn's,  his  education  was  a  very 
irregular  one,  but  his  wandering  life  from  a 
child  had  brought  before  him  a  host  of  varied 
impressions  which  his  intelligent  mind  absorbed 
and  his  cool  head  turned  to  acooimt.  At  twenty 
he  had  more  knowledge  of  life  and  men  than 
many  an  artist  of  the  old  school  had  attained 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  cleverness  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  wajrs  of  society 
were  partly  natural,  and  partly  acquired 
though  intercourse  with  men  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  From  his  time 
the  musician  of  genius  and  nothing  more,  like 
Franz  Schubert,  became  impossik^e  in  Germany. 
The  characteristics  which  distinguished  Mendel^ 
sohn,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Liszt,  who  were  fully 
developed  men,  from  the  older  type  of  musician, 
are  precisely  those  first  found  in  Weber. 

To  form  a  right  estimate  of  Weber's  music  it 
is  necessary  to  look  upon  him  as  a  dramatic 
composer.  Not  that  his  other  compositions 
are  of  no  importance  —  quite  the  contrary ;  but 
in  one  and  all  may  be  discerned  more  or  less 
plainly  that  dramatic  genius  which  was  the 
essence  of  his  nature,  and  which  determined 
their  form,  and  gave  them  that  stamp  whereby 
they  differ  so  strikingly  from  the  productions 
of  other  artists.  Composers  gifted  with  the 
true  dramatic  instinct  have  always  been  rare 
in  Germany,  and  it  was  this  that  Weber 
possessed  in  a  high  degree,  higher  perhaps  even 
than  Mozart.  Being  his  most  prominent 
characteristic,  we  will  deal  with  his  operas  first. 

1.  The  earliest,  'Die  Macht  der  Liebe  und 
des  Weins,'  was  destroyed,  apparently  by 
himself.  Of  the  second,  'Das  Waldmadchen,' 
composed  in  Freiberg,  there  are  extant  three 
autograph  fragments,  containing  in  all  214 
bars,  the  originals  of  some  and  copies  of  others 
being  now   in  the  Royal   Library  at  Berlin.* 

>  It  was  his  Interest  In  wood-encravhig  which  led  to  his 
friendship  with  F.  W.  Gubltx  In  BerifL  See  OtUfUTi  Erietmlue, 
11.  18  (Berlin.  1868).  ^^ 

» The  Weber  collection.  amsBBed  with  so  much  dJUgenoe  by 
Prof.  JAhna,  was  purchased  some  yean  ago  tor  the  Berlin 
Boyal  IJhrary. 


These  fragments  seem  to  bear  out  Weber's 
own  verdict  that  the  op«a  was  an  immatore 
production,  not  perhaps  wholly  devoid  of 
invention.  Although  played  several  timea^  no 
complete  score  can  now  be  found.  We 
come  to  his  third  opera,  and  after  that 
all  that  he  wrote  for  the  stage  made  its 
manent  mark. 

2.  The  libretto  of  'Peter  Schmoll  mid 
Nachbam'  was  adapted  by  a  certain  J< 
Tiirke  from  a  novel  of  the  same  name 
Carl  Gottlob  Cramer  (2  vols.  Rudolstadt,  170^ 
1709).  The  book  was  one  of  the  romances  of 
knights  and  robbers  with  which  the  market 
was  flooded  after  the  success  of  'Gdtx  von 
Berlichingen'  and  'Die  Rauber.'*  Cramer's 
'Peter  SchmoU'  has  no  artistic  merit,  but  it 
is  less  crude  and  sensational  than  some  oth^cs 
of  its  class.  The  scene  is  laid  not  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  in  the  period  of  the  Frencb 
Revolution.  Tiirke  arranged  the  plot  in  two 
acts,  and  treated  it  after  the  fashion  of  the 
German  Singspiel,  with  spoken  dialogue.  All 
this  part,  however,  has  been  lost,  the  words  of 
the  songs  alone  being  prseerved  in  the  score. 
The  verses  are  rarely  Turkeys  own,  but  were 
taken  from  the  novel,  which  was  interlarded, 
in  the  then  fashion,  with  song&  Such  venes 
as  he  did  write  are  more  than  common  pjaos^ 
especially  when  intended  to  be  comic;  refined 
comedy  being  a  rarity  in  German  drama  long 
after  Peter  Schmoll's  dav.  The  musio  shows 
great  talent,  perhaps  artificially  matured^  but 
naturally  so  great  and  so  healthy  that  not  even 
the  hot-house  treatment  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected  could  injure  it  permanently.  Weber 
was  impelled  to  produce  operas  before  he  had 
fully  developed  the  feeling  for  logical  harmonio 
progression.s,  nay,  before  he  had  mastered 
musical  orthography  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
skill  necessary  to  construct  musioo-dramatio 
forms  on  a  large  scale.  'Peter  Schmoll'  affords 
a  good  opportunity  for  comp»aring  the  unequal, 
unpropitious  devdopment  of  Weber's  powers 
with  those  of  Mosart,  whose  youthful  operas  are 
now  engraved  and  accessible.  In  Mosart  the 
mastery  of  external  means  advanced  step  hy  step 
with  the  development  of  mental  power.  From 
the  first  he  always  had  the  two.  Weber,  at  the 
time  he  composed 'Peter  Schmoll,' liad  such  that 
was  original  to  say,  but  was  without  the  technical 
training  necessary  to  enable  him  to  say  it.  To 
one  capable  of  piercing  through  the  defective 
form  to  the  thought  beneath,  the  unmistakable 
features  of  his  individuality  will  often  be  di»- 
oemible.  Real  dramatic  characterisation  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  a  boy  of  fourteen;  so  far 
his  music  b  rather  stagey  than  dramatic,  but 
still  he  had,  even  then,  unquestionably  a  brilliant 
talent  for  the  stage.  This  is  mainly  apparent 
in  the  treatment  of  general  situations,  such  as 

s  The  best-known  work  of  the  kind  was  'Blsaldo  ^'^'ilT** 
by  Goethe's  brotteMn-law  VulplUB. 
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the  seocmd  aoene  of  the  first  act,  where  SchmoU, 
Minette,  and  Hans  Bast  play  at  blindman's-buff 
in  the  dark.  The  melodies  are  throughout 
catchingt  often  graceful  and  chanmng,  always 
related  to  the  German  Lied,  and  never  reflecting 
the  Italian  style.  He  puts  almost  all  he  has  to 
say  into  the  voice-parts;  the  accompaniments 
being  unimportant,  at  least  as  regards  polyphony. 
There  is  much  originality  in  the  harmony,  and 
the  colouring  is  individual  and  full  of  meaning. 
Now  it  is  precisely  with  harmony  and  colouring 
that  Weber  produces  his  most  magical  effects 
in  his  later  operas.  In  his  autobiography  he 
relates  how  an  article  he  read  in  a  musical 
periodical  about  this  time  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  writing  in  a  novel  manner,  by  making 
use  of  old  and  obsolete  instruments.  The 
instrumentation  in  'Peter  SchmoU'  is  indeed 
quite  peculiar.  No.  14,  a  tercet  ('Empfanget  hier 
des  Vaters  Segen')»  being  accompanied  by  two 
flattti  ddei,  two  basset-horns,  two  bassoons,  and 
string-quartet.  His  motive  was  not  a  mere 
childish  love  of  doing  something  different  from 
other  people,  but  he  had  an  idea  that  these 
strange  varieties  of  tone  helped  to  characterise 
the  situation.  In  the  passage  named  the  pecu- 
liar combination  of  wind  instruments  does  pro- 
duce a  peculiarly  solemn  effect.  Again,  in  certain 
comic,  and  also  in  some  mysterious  passages,  he 
uses  two  piccolos  with  excellent  effect,  giving  al- 
most a  forecast  of  the  spirit  of  *  Der  FreischQtz. ' 
Minette  sings  in  the  first  act  a  mournful  song  of 
a  love-lorn  maiden,  and  as  the  voice  ceases  the 
last  bar  is  re-echoed  soft  by  a  single  flute,  solo, 
a  perfect  stroke  of  genius  to  express  desolation, 
loneliness,  and  silent  sorrow,  and  recalling  the 
celebrated  passage  in  the  third  act  of  'Eury- 
anthe,'  where  the  desolation  of  the  hapless 
Euryanthe  is  also  depicted  by  a  single  flute. 
Weber  adapted  the  music  of  this  romance  to  the 
song ' Wird  Philomele  trauem'  (No.  5),  in  'Abu 
Hassan,'  and  used  some  other  parts  of  the  opera 
in  his  later  works,  for  instance  the  last  song  in 
ihe  third  finale  of  'Oberon.'  The  overture  to 
'Peter  SchmoH'  was  printed,  after  Weber's 
thorough  revision  of  it,  in  1807,  and  also  a  re- 
vised form  of  the  duet  'Dich  an  dies  Hers  su 
drucken,'  in  1809.^ 

3.  The  subject  of  'RQbesahl,'  a  two-act  opera 
begun  by  Weber  in  Breslau,  but  never  finished, 
was  takm  from  a  legend  of  the  Riesengebirge, 
dramatised  by  J.  O.  Rhode.  The  versification 
is  polished  and  harmonious,  but  the  action  drags 
sadly.  Riibezahl,  the  spirit  of  the  mountain, 
having  fallen  in  love  with  a  mortal  Princess, 
lures  her  into  his  castle,  and  keeps  her  prisoner 
there,  but  woos  her  in  vain.  Having  managed 
to  secure  his  magic  sceptre,  she  gets  rid  of  him 
by  bidding  him  count  the  turnips  in  the  garden, 
which  at  her  request  he  turns  into  human  beings 
for  her  companions.  As  soon  as  he  is  gone  she 
summons  a  griffin,  who  carries  her  down  again 

*  FS.  aeon  by  JUaa  (Berlin.  flcWwdnger), 


to  her  own  home,  and  thus  outwits  Riibesalil. 
For  variety's  sake  the  poet  has  introduced  the 
father,  lover,  and  an  old  servant  of  the  Princess, 
who  penetrate  in  disguise  to  the  castle,  and  are 
hired  by  Riibezahl  as  servants;  but  they  do 
not  influence  the  plot,  and  have  to  be  got  rid  of 
at  the  dose. 

These  weaknesses,  however,  are  redeemed  by 
some  supernatural  situations,  excellent  for  musi- 
cal treatment.  Of  this  libretto  Weber  says  that 
he  had  composed  '  the  greater  part,'  though  the 
overture  and  three  vocal  numbers  alone  have 
been  preserved.  Even  of  these  the  second 
vocal  number  is  unfinished,  while  the  overture 
exists  complete  only  in  a  revised  form  of  later 
date.  Those  familiar  with  '  Der  Freischiitz '  and 
'Oberon'  know  Weber's  genius  for  dealing  with 
the  spirit-world;  but  the  Riibesahl  fragments 
show  extraordinarily  few  traces  of  the  new  lan- 
guage he  invented  for  the  purpose.  The  music, 
indeed  —  always  excepting  the  revised  form  of 
the  overture  —  is  less  Weberish  than  a  great 
deal  in  'Peter  SchmoU,'  nor  is  there  any  marked 
advance  in  the  technique  of  composition.  In 
a  quintet  for  four  soprani  and  bass,'  the  princess 
bewails  her  loneliness,  and  sighs  for  her  girl- 
oompanions,  when  Riibezahl  bids  her  plant  three 
turnips,  and  call  them  Clarchen,  Kunigunde, 
and  Elsbeth;  he  then  touches  them  with  his 
wand,  and  her  three  friends  rise  out  of  the 
groimd  and  rush  to  her  amid  a  lively  scene  of 
mutual  recognition,  Riibezahl  standing  by  and 
making  his  reflections.  The  manner  in  which 
he  has  treated  this  scene  indicates  very  clearly 
the  state  of  Weber's  development  at  the  time. 
The  phantoms  evoked  from  the  turnips  sing 
like  mortals,  in  strains  differing  in  no  degree 
from  those  of  the  princess.  Twenty  years  later 
such  a  scene  would  inevitably  have  produced 
a  series  of  the  most  individual  tone-pictures, 
contrasting  sharply  with  everything  of  mortal 
interest.  As  it  is,  the  future  dramatist  and 
composer  is  but  in  the  chrysalis-stage,  and  the 
quintet  is  merely  a  very  lively  and  effective 
stage-scene,  with  some  clever  passages  in  it  (the 
middle  subject  'schon  sind  der  sterblichen 
Gefiihle,'  particularly  fine),  but  with  no  traces 
of  Weber's  individuality. 

4.  With  the  next  opera,  'Silvana,'  we  take 
leave  of  boyish  compositions,  and  reach  a  higher 
stage  of  development.  'Silvana'  and  'Abu 
Hassan'  form  the  middle  group  of  Weber's 
dramatic  works,  while  'Freischiitz,'  'Preciosa/ 
'Euryanthe,'  and  'Oberon,'  constitute  the  third 
and  last.  We  have  stated  already  that  in 
'Silvana,'  he  used  some  material  from  'Das 
Waldmadchen,'  the  libretto  of  which  has  been 
lost,  except  the  few  verses  preserved  in  the 
score. 

This  opera,  with  its  mediseval  romanticism, 
is  the  precursor  of  'Euryanthe,'  and  therefore 
of  great  interest  in  Weber's  development.     In- 
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dependent  of  this,  however,  its  merit  as  a  work 
of  art  is  considerable,  and  I  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  it  will  again  find  a  home  in  the 
theatres  of  Germany.  To  ridicule  the  piece 
as  hyper-romantic  and  old-fashioned  is  a  mis- 
take; we  forget  that  an  opera-libretto  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  long-drawn-out 
romance  of  chivalry,  and  that  the  falsity  and 
childishness  which  repel  in  a  novel  need  find  no 
place  in  a  libretto,  even  though  it  be  founded 
on  the  same  situations.  The  story  of  Silvana 
deals  with  emotions  which  are  natural,  true,  and 
intelligibly  expressed,  and  the  situations  are 
not  less  fitted  for  musical  treatment  because 
they  belong  to  a  bygone  period  —  seen  through 
a  legendary  haze,  but  still  an  heroic  period  of 
great  and  lasting  interest.  Another  point  in 
favour  of  Hiemer's  poem  is  that  the  plot  develops 
itself  naturally  and  intelligibly,  the  interest  is 
well  kept  up,  and  there  is  the  necessary  variety 
of  sensation.  That  Weber  transferred  to  it 
musical  ideas  from  'Das  Walmadchen'  can 
be  verified  In  two  instances  only,  one  being  the 
overture,  the  autograph  of  which  is  docketed 
'renovata  il  23  Marzo,  1809,'  a  term  which 
must  necessarily  apply  to  the  'Waldmadchen' 
overture.  The  'renovation'  cannot  have  been  of 
a  very  startling  nature,  judging  by  the  music, 
which  is  neither  interesting  nor  original.  The 
second  case  is  the  air  assigned  to  Krips  the 
Squire,  'Uegt  so  ein  Unthier  ausgestreckt' 
(No.  2),  the  opening  of  which  is  identical 
with  a  ritomel  in  one  of  the  'Waldmadchen' 
fragments.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that 
the  adaption  of  old  material  was  of  a  very  limited 
description.  The  fact  of  there  having  been  any 
adaptation  at  all  may  partly  explain  the  extreme 
inequality  between  the  separate  numbers  in 
'Silvana,'  but  we  must  also  take  into  account 
the  inevitable  distractions  and  interruptions 
among  which  it  was  composed  at  Stuttgart. 
The  opera  uudoubtedly  does  not  give  the  impres- 
sion of  having  been  conceived  all  at  once,  and 
this  damages  the  general  effect. 

The  progress  in  dramatic  characterisation 
made  by  Weber  since  'Riibezahl'  and  'Peter 
SchmoU '  is  obvious.  The  knights  of  the  period 
are  more  or  less  typical  personages,  and  do  not 
require  much  individualising.  A  composer's 
chief  difficulty  would  lie  in  maintaining  the 
particular  tone  adapted  to  each  character  con- 
sistently throughout  the  drama,  and  in  this 
Weber  had  succeeded  thoroughly.  Count  Adel- 
hart  especially,  and  Krips  the  Squire,  are  drawn 
with  a  master  hand.  The  power  of  indicating 
a  character  or  situation  by  two  or  three  broad 
strokes,  afterwards  so  remarkable  in  Weber,  is 
clearly  seen  in  'Silvana.'  For  instsmce,  the 
very  first  bar  of  the  duet  between  Mechthilde 
and  Adelhart,  'Wag'  es,  mir  zu  widerstreben' 
(Act  ii.  No.  9),  seems  to  put  the  violent, 
masterful  knight  bodily  before  us.  Another 
crucial  point  is  the  winding  up  of  a  denouement, 


by  massing  the  subjects  together  in  a  general 
movement  which  shall  keep  the  interest  of  the 
spectator  at  a  stretch ;  and  of  this  we  have  aa 
excellent  specimen  in  the  Finale  of  Act  u. 
Speaking  of  the  music  simply  as  music,  though 
by  no  means  perfect  in  form,  the  ideas  are 
abundant  and  original.  The  melodies  piartake 
of  the  Volkslied  character,  there  is  a  riotous 
fancy  combined  with  the  drollest  comedy,  and  a 
grace  peculiarly  Weberish,  while  the  instrument- 
ation is  dainty,  full  of  colour,  and  melodious. 
Good  examples  of  the  first  quality  are  the 
Huntsmen's  Chorus  (Act  i.  No.  3),  and  the 
Drinking  Chorus  in  the  Finale  of  the  same 
Act;  and  of  comedy  the  whole  part  of  the 
cowardly  bully  Krips.  His  Arietta  in  E^,  No. 
14,  is  capital,  and  also  interesting  as  a  specimen 
of  the  distinction  between  Weber's  vis  eomioa 
and  Mozart's  as  shown  in  the  'E^tfuhrung' 
and  'Zauberflote.'  The  dances  allotted  to  Sil- 
vana (Nos.l,  8, 12)  are  most  graceful  and  charm- 
ing. Another  remarkable  point  in  the  opiera  is 
the  musical  illustration  of  pantomime,  even  in 
the  vocal  numbers,  a  device  for  connecting  the 
music  and  the  action  together,  which  is  well 
known  to  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extent 
by  Wagner  that  he  is  generally  considered  the  in- 
ventor of  it.  Weber,  however,  has  in  'Silvana' 
turned  it  to  account  most  effectively.  A  strik- 
ing example  is  the  scene  where  Rudolf  meets  Sil- 
vana in  the  forest.  He  addresses  her  in  gentle 
tones,  to  which  she  replies  only  by  signs,  accom- 
panied by  orchestral  strains  of  the  most  expres- 
sive nature,  with  a  great  deal  of  violoncello  aolo. 
The  whole  scene  is  full  of  genius,  and  continually 
suggests  a  comparison  with  Wagner,  especially 
where  Rudolf  sings,  'Wenn  du  mich  liebtest,  o 
welch'  ein  Gliick!  O  lass  mich  deine  Augoi 
fragen  I '  while  Silvana,  to  a  melting  strain  from 
the  violoncello,  'looks  at  him  sweetly  and  ten- 
derly,' a  passage  which  recalls  the  first  meeting  of 
Siegmunde  and  Sieglinde  m  the  'Walkiire.' 
Other  passages,  in  which  the  music  follows  the 
action  step  by  step,  are  to  be  found  in  Weber's 
great  operas,  especially  in  'Euryanthe.'  Strange 
to  say,  they  seem  to  have  attracted  iitUe  atten- 
tion, even  in  the  latter  case,  and  have  certainly 
never  had  their  merit  acknowledged  in  print. 
The  composer  prepared  two  PF.  editions  of 
'  Silvana, '»  the  former  of  which  (1812)  is  incom- 
plete, and  both  now  very  rare.  A  new  one  is 
much  wanted,  and  the  full  score  of  this  interest- 
ing work  ought  to  be  published  before  long. 

5.  'Abu  Hassan,'  the  second  in  the  middle 
group  of  Weber's  operas,  was  adapted  by 
Heimer  from  an  Arabian  fairy-tale,  with 
occasional  reminiscences  of  Weisse's  'Dori- 
barbier.'  The  story  of  this  one-act  Singspiel 
is  closely  connected  with  certain  experiences 
of  both  Weber  and  Heimer  in  Stuttgart.  It 
must  have  been  easy  to  Weber  to  find  appro- 
priate melodies  for  a  creditor  dunning  a  Ugfat- 
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minded  impecunious  debtor;  and  curiously 
enough,  the  first  number  of  the  opera  he  set 
was  the  Creditors'  Chorus,  'Geld,  Geld,  Geld, 
icb  will  nicht  liinger  warten'  (August  11, 
1810).  The  little  piece  consisted  originally 
of  the  Overture  and  eight  vocal  numbers,  the 
duet  'Thranen  sollst  du  nicht  vergiessen'  being 
added  in  1812,  and  the  air  'Hier  liegt,  welch 
martervolles  Loos'  in  1823. 

The  chief  reason  why  this  opera  is  so  little 
known  in  Germany  is  that  it  is  so  short,  barely 
occupying  half  an  evening;  it  was,  however, 
given  several  times  in  the  eighties.  The  fun 
in  German  comic  opera  has  always  been  some- 
what boisterous;  for  more  refined  comedy  we 
must  generally  go  to  the  French,  but  'Abu 
Hassan'  is  almost  the  only  German  work  which 
produces  a  hearty  laugh,  and  at  the  same  time 
charms  by  its  grace  and  refinement,  and  by  the 
distinction  of  its  musical  expression.  Perhaps 
the  best  bit  is  the  scene  between  Abu  Hassan 
and  his  creditors,  but  the  duet  between  Omar 
and  Fatima  (No.  6),  the  final  terzetto  (No.  7), 
and  Fatima's  additional  air  (No.  8),  are  all  of 
great  merit.  The  last  air,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  was  composed  twelve  years  after  the 
Test,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  the  matured  com- 
poser. Various  little  instances  of  want  of 
finish  appear  in  the  music,  but  defects  of  this 
kind  may  well  be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of 
the  invention,  so  spontaneous  and  apirituel, 
and  the  downright  hearty  fim  of  the  whole, 
mingled  as  it  is  with  rare  and  touching  tender- 
ness.' 

6.  Between  the  completion  of  'Abu  Hassan' 
and  the  commencement  of  'Der  Freischiitz' 
intervene  no  less  than  six  years  —  a  long  period 
in  so  short  a  life  —  during  which  Weber  com- 
posed no  opera.  Not  that  the  dramatic  impulse 
bad  abandoned  him.  'I  am  anxiously  looking 
out  for  another  good  libretto,'  he  writes  after 
the  production  of  'Abu  Hassan'  at  Munich, 
'for  I  cannot  get  on  at  all  without  an  opera 
in  hand.'  We  know  he  had  several  projects, 
and  that  he  had  a  'Tannhauser'  in  his  mind 
in  1814;  but  his  restless  life,  and  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  his  position  at  Prague,  pre- 
vented his  bringing  anything  to  maturity. 
Nevertheless  his  dramatic  powers  did  not  lie 
absolutely  fallow.  Six  grand  Italian  arias 
with  orchestra,  some  with  chorus  also,  composed 
during  this  period,  though  intended  for  the 
concert-room,  may  be  classed  with  his  dramatic 
works,  because  they  presuppose  a  scene  or 
situation  in  which  some  distinct  person  gives 
expression  to  his  or  her  feelings.  The  same 
is  true  of  three  Italian  duets,  which  mark  an 
important  stage  in  his  development,  as  it  was 
through  them  that  he  gained  dexterity  in 
handling  the  larger  forms  of  vocal  music.  As 
we  have  seen,  he  was  somewhat  clumsy  at  this 
in  'Silvana.'  Several  of  the  six  concert-arias 
s  A  oomptote  PF.  sooire  It  publtabed  by  Slmrook. 


are  of  high  merit,  particularly  the  one  com- 
posed for  Prince  Frederic  of  Gotha,  '  Signor,  se 
padre  sei,'  the  aeena  ed  caria  for  '  Atalia,'  'Misera 
me,'  and  the  9ee7ta  ed  aria  for  M^hul's  '  Hdl^ne,' 
'Ah,  se  Edmondo  fosse  I'uccisor.'  The  three 
duets  with  PF.  accompaniment  are  also  worthy 
of  notice,  as  showing  Weber's  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  Italian  style,  while  retaining  intact 
his  German  individuality,  a  combination  which 
gives  them  a  special  interest.  One  —  'Si  il 
mio  ben,  cor  mlo  tu  sei'  —  was  originally  com- 
posed for  two  altos,  with  clarinet  obbligato,  and 
an  accompaniment  of  string  quartet  and  two 
horns.  It  was  performed  at  Weber's  concert 
in  Darmstadt  in  1811,  when  he  writes  to 
Gottfried  Weber,  'a  duet  so  confoundedly 
Italian  in  style  that  it  might  be  Fariuelli's; 
however,  it  pleased  them  infernally.'  This  is, 
however,  unjust  to  himself,  for  though  here 
and  there  the  Italian  cast  of  melody  is  obvious, 
the  main  body  is  thoroughly  Weberish.  The 
all^ro  with  its  contrasting  subjects,  one  sus- 
tained and  flowing,  and  the  other  light, 
graceful,  and  piquant^  recalls  the  duet  between 
Agathe  and  Aennchen  in  'Freischiitz.' 

Besides  his  Italian  compositions,  among  which 
we  may  include  three  canzonets  for  single  voice 
and  PF.,  Weber  exercised  his  dramatic  vein 
twice  between  1811  and  1817,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  Lieder,  and  in  his  cantata  'Kamf  und 
Sieg'  (1815). .  These  important  works  are  of 
course  only  indirectly  dramatic.  They  will  be 
noticed  later  on. 

7.  With  'Der  Freischiitz'  Weber  laid  the 
foundation  of  German  romantic  opera.  To 
explain  this  statement  we  must  first  define 
precisely  what  we  mean  by  the  term  '  romantic' 
Originally  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  and 
French  medieeval  chronicles  of  chiAlry,  the 
word  primarily  denoted  anything  tnarvellous, 
surprising,  knight«rrant-like,  or  fantastic. 
Operas  were  often  founded  on  stories  of  this 
kind  in  the  18th  century,  the  first  being  a 
libretto  called'  Lisouart  und  Dariolette,'  adapted 
by  Schiebler  from  Favart,  and  set  by  J.  A. 
Hiller  (Hamburg,  1766).  The  French  taste  for 
fairy  tales  and  eastern  stories  penetrated  to 
Germany,  and  such  subjects  were  used  in  opera. 
Thus  the  story  of  Zemire  and  Azor  was  set  in 
1775,  and  that  of  Oberon's  Magic  Horn  in 
1790.  The  'Zauberflote,'  too,  as  is  well  known, 
was  founded  on  an  eastern  fairy  tale,  and  that 
chef-^aeuvre  made  fairy-operas  a  recognised 
fashion.  All  these,  from  the  nature  of  their 
subjects,  might  be  called  romantic  operas,  and 
indeed  were  so  at  the  time.  Weber  himself 
speaks  of  Mozart,  Cherubini,  and  even  Beet- 
Tioven  as  romantic  composers,  but  this  was  not 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  has  been  used 
since  his  time  in  Germany.  The  fairy  and 
magic  operas,  of  which  Vienna  was  the  head- 
quarters, were  popular  because  their  sensational 
plots  and  elaborate  scenery  delighted  a  people 
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aa  simple  as  a  set  of  grown-up  children.  They 
were,  in  fact,  pretty  fantastic  trifles,  and 
Moaart,  though  he  introduced  serious  tones  in 
them,  did  not  alter  their  essential  character. 
The  romantic  opera,  in  the  present  restricted 
sense  of  the  word,  differs  from  these  earlier 
fairy  operas  in  that  whatever  is  introduced  of 
the  marvellous,  whether  narrative,  legend,  or 
fairy-tale,  b  treated  seriously,  and  not  as  a  mere 
matter  of  amusement.  The  ultimate  cause 
of  this  change  of  ideas  was  the  entire  trans- 
formation of  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany 
during  the  end  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of 
the  Idth  centuries.  After  its  long  state  of 
dep^idaice  on  foreign  coimtries  the  mind  of 
Germany  awoke  to  consciousness,  began  to  know 
something  of  its  own  history,  its  legends  and 
myths,  its  natural  language  and  customs,  and 
to  prise  them  as  precious  heirlooms.  It  again 
grasped  the  peculiar  —  almost  pantheistic  —  re- 
lations with  nature,  which  distinguished  the 
Teutonic  from  the  classic  and  Latin  peoples. 
This  change  of  ideas  was  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  gradual  transference  of  the  predominating 
influence  in  music  from  the  lively  light-hearted 
South  Germans,  to  the  more  serious  and  thought- 
ful inhabitants  of  North  Germany.  Lastly 
individual  composers,  Weber  amoitg  them,  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  poets  of  the  romantio 
school.  As  these  latter,  breaking  away  from 
the  claasicalism  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  sought 
their  ideals  of  beauty  in  national  art,  history, 
and  myth,  primarily  German,  and  afterwards 
Indian,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  English,  so 
the  composers  of  the  romantic  school  also  found 
an  attraction  in  the  same  daas  of  subjects  partly 
because  of  their  very  unfamiliarity.  Thus, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  applied  to 
music  the  dictum  of  Novalis  with  regard  to 
romantic  poetry  —  that  it  was  the  art  of  surpria- 
ing  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

Subjects  for  romantic  opera  require  a  certain 
expansiveness  of  the  imagination;  a  capacity  of 
soaring  beyond  the  commonplace  events  of  daily 
life.  Presupposing  also,  as  they  do,  a  healthy 
and  not  over-refined  taste,  they  accommodate 
themselves  with  ease  to  the  manners  and  speech 
of  the  people.  This  is  how  it  happens  that 
other  elements  of  the  German  popular  plays 
—  the  comic  and  amnwing  —  which  have  no  in- 
herent connection  with  the  serious  conception 
of  a  romantic  subject,  find  a  place  in  romantic 
opera.  Again,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
antique-classical  drama,  which  revealed  to  the 
spectators  an  ideal  world  without  restrictions 
of  time  or  space,  romantic  subjects  laid  the 
utmost  stress  on  peculiarities  of  race  or  epoch, 
social  relations  or  distinctions.  Thus  it  followed 
that  there  were  in  romantic  opera  four  principal 
elements — the  imaginative,  the  national,  the 
comic,  and  the  realistic.  The  fusion  of  these 
elements  by  means  of  the  imagination  into  one 
whole  is  what  oonstitutes  German  romanticism. 


In  'Silvana,'  Weber  had  already  trendied 
upon  the  domain  of  romantic  opera,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  have  just  expoimded  it,  but  had 
not  yet  found  adequate  musical  expression  for 
German  romanticism.  Next  came  Spohr's 
'Faust'  in  1813,  and  'Zemire  und  Asor'  in 
1818.  In  both  these  the  subjects  are  oonceived 
with  earnestness,  and  a  dreamy  twili^t  tone 
runs  through  the  whole,  so  that  they  un- 
doubtedly ixKincnn  some  of  the  dlstingiiirfiing 
marks  of  the  romantic  opera;  but  Spohr's 
music  is  much  too  rounded  off  in  form,  and  too 
polished,  and  he  had  a  positive  aversion  to 
anything  popular.  Nor  had  he  sufl&cient 
versatility  and  flexibility,  boldness,  or  vU 
eomiea.  Strictiy  speaking,  therefore,  he  is 
only  half  a  romanticist.  'Freischilts'  was  a 
revelation;  from  the  date  of  its  production 
there  was  no  question  as  to  what  a  romantic 
opera  really  was. 

Kind  did  not  draw  on  his  own  invention  for 
the  libretto.  The  history  of  the  subject  is  ^iU 
incomplete,  but  we  know  that  the  story  can  be 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  17th  century.  It  was 
published  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  in  a 
book  called  UnUrredUngen  van  Reiche  dtr 
Geiater,  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in 
Leipzig  in  1731.  The  statement  there  made, 
that  the  occurrence  took  place  in  a  town  of 
Bohemia  in  1710,  carries  no  weight.  From 
this  book  Johann  August  Apel  took  the  story, 
and  published  it  as  a  narrative  called  'Der 
Freischuta,  a  legend  of  the  people*'  (ISIO), 
handling  it  so  cleverly  that  it  again  became 
popular.  In  1819  Gerle  took  it  up  and  wrote 
'Der  braune  Jager.''  In  1821  it  was  turned 
into  a  tragedy  by  Count  von  Reisch,  and  per- 
formed August  17,  1821,  at  Wurzbuig,  two 
months  after  the  first  performance  of  the  opera 
in  Beriin.  Kind  mainly  followed  Apel:  his 
poem,  with  explanatory  notes,  ran  through  two 
editions  in  18^  and  a  third  in  1823  (Goschen). 
Twenty  years  later  he  prepared  the  last  edition 
for  his '  Freischiitz-book,'  and  added  to  it  a  maaa 
of  cognate  matter  by  no  means  uninteresting. 

Apel's  story  has  been  more  read  again  lately, 
and  finding  how  much  Kind  borrowed  from  it» 
people  have  been  apt  to  disparage  both  him  and 
his  libretto.  Ambroses'  remarks  on  this  point, 
for  instance,  are  most  unjust.  Neither  origi* 
nality  of  ideas  nor  literary  skill  are  so  important 
to  a  librettist  as  the  faculty  of  arranging  his 
materials  in  a  really  dramatic  form.  This  Kind 
had  in  a  high  degree,  and  it  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
His  own  alterations  and  additions,  too,  are  most 
successful,  having  the  threefold  advantage  of 
conducing  to  the  musical  development^  suiting 
Weber's  special  gifts,  and  hitting  the  ideal  of 

>  Pablldied  In  vol.  1.  of  the  Otsperutabueh,  edited  by  Apd 
and  LauD  (LetpstK.  Oteeben.  1810).     .. 

•  To  be  fottod  In  No.  e&ot  the  Frelvivthloen/MrDeutKklaiii, 
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Qeixnan  nattonftl  opera.  The  parts  of  Caspar, 
Aennchen,  and  the  Hennit  are  entirely  his  own, 
while  that  of  Agathe  is  greatly  strengthened, 
and  Samiel  is  brought  forward  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  music.  The  motives  and 
action  of  the  plot  also  diverge  considerably  from 
Apel's  romance.  Caspar  being  jealous  of  Max, 
tries  to  engage  him  in  a  compact  with  Satan, 
but  the  Evil  One  is  frustrated  by  the  pure- 
minded  and  devout  Agathe,  and  in  her  stead 
Caspar  becomes  the  victim.  Thus  Kind  con- 
trived a  happy  termination  fnatead  of  Apel's 
tragic  one.  The  plot,  as  it  now  stands,  —  its 
main  interest  centred  in  a  couple  of  true-hearted 
lovers,  living  in  an  honest  forester's  cottage,  on 
a  background  of  German  forest,  with  all  its 
delights  and  all  its  weird  associations,  lit  up 
now  by  sunbeams  glinting  on  a  frolicsome 
peasantry,  now  by  lurid  flashes  revealing  the 
forms  of  the  powers  of  darkness  —  appeals  with 
irresistible  attraction  to  every  Qeiman  heart. 
The  most  important  point  in  the  opera,  how- 
erver,  and  the  secret  of  its  success,  is  the  strongly- 
marked  religious  element  which  at  once  raised 
it  to  an  altogether  higher  level  than  any  prior 
opera,  and  gave  it  a  kind  of  sacred  character. 
During  the  War  of  Freedom  a  spirit  of  religious 
enthufdasm  had  taken  hold  of  the  people  of 
Germany,  and  become  so  far  a  ruling  passion 
that  any  one  who  succeeded  in  giving  expression 
to  it  in  music  was  sure  of  striking  home  to  the 
national  heart.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  part  of  the  hennit.  Kind's  own  inven- 
tion, acquires  considerable  significance.  The 
opening  of  the  opera  was  originally  intended  to 
be  quite  different  from  what  it  is  now.  The 
curtain  drew  up  on  a  forest  scene  with  a  hennit's 
cell,  having  close  by  a  turf  altar  with  a  cross  or 
image  at  the  back,  covered  with  white  roses. 
The  hermit  praying  before  the  altar  sees  in  a 
vision  the  Prince  of  Darkness  lying  in  wait  to 
entrap  Agathe,  'the  spotless  lamb,'  and  her 
Max.  At  this  point  Agathe  enters  bearing 
bread,  milk,  and  fruit  for  the  hermit.  After 
warning  her  that  danger  is  near,  he  gives  her 
his  blessing  and  two  or  three  of  the  roses,  which 
have  the  power  of  working  miracles.  A  duet 
between  the  two  concludes  the  scene.  Weber 
did  not  compose  either  the  duet  or  the  hennit's 
monologue;  but,  by  hiafianeSe^e  advice,  began 
the  opera  with  the  village  f6te.  By  this  means 
he  certainly  secured  a  more  effective  introduction, 
though  the  appearance  of  the  hermit  in  the 
last  act  now  seems  somewhat  abrupt  and  out 
of  place. 

The  religious  sentiment  of  Weber's  day  was 
entirely  of  a  romantic  kind,  made  up  partly  of 
a  sort  of  medieval  fanatical  Catholicism,  partly 
of  an  almost  pantheistical  nature-worship. 
What  a  gift  he  had  for  giving  expression  to 
this  sentiment  Weber  perhaps  sg^cely  knew 
before  he  wrote  the  'Freischutz.'  It  was  an 
advantage  to  him  to  be  a  member,  and  a  con- 


scientious one,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  to  have  also  a  naturally  serious  and  devout 
disposition.  Hence  the  character  of  Agathe 
has  a  virgin  sweetness,  an  unearthly  purity, 
such  as  was  never  put  on  the  stage  before.  As 
an  interpreter  of  nature  Weber's  position  in  the 
dramatic  world  is  like  that  of  Beethoven  in  the 
Symphony;  nay,  the  infinite  variety  of  naturo- 
pictures  contained  in'  Der  Freischutz,' '  Preciosa,' 
'Euryanthe,'  and  'Oberon,'  is  quite  new  of 
its  kind,  and  each  equally  surpasses  even  the 
manifestations  of  gouus  of  the  Pastoral  QyTOr- 
phony.  Nobody  has  ever  depicted  with  the 
same  truth  as  he  a  sultry  moonlight  night,  the 
stillness  broken  only  by  the  nightingale's  trill 
and  the  solemn  murmur  of  the  trees,  as  in 
Agathe's  grand  Boena;  or  a  gruesome  night- 
scene  in  the  gloomy  forest  ravine,  such  as  that 
in  the  finale  of  the  second  Act.  In  the  latter 
kind  of  scene  Marschner  may  have  surpassed 
him,  but  in  the  former  he  still  remains  unap- 
proachable. With  this  descriptive  faculty  went 
hand  in  hand  consummate  skill  in  orchestration. 
There  is  something  original  and  intoxicating 
in  the  sound  he  brings  out  of  the  orchestra, 
a  complete  simplicity,  combined  with  perfect 
novelty.  He  was  able,  as  it  were,  to  transport 
himself  into  the  soul  of  the  instruments,  and 
make  them  talk  to  us  like  human  beings,  each 
in  its  own  language,  each  speaking  when  it 
alone  has  power  to  lay  bare  the  very  heart  of 
the  action.  In  tins  power  of  using  the  orchestra 
dramatically  Weber  surpasses  any  composer  in 
the  world;  Mosart  himself  knew  nothing  of 
such  an  individualising  of  the  resources  of  the 
orchestra.  Orchestral  colouring  handled  in  this 
masterly  manner  naturally  served  principally  to 
characterise  sittlations,  but  it  was  also  used  for 
the  personages.  Nothing  distinguishes  Weber 
as  a  bom  dramatist  more  than  the  way  he  ap- 
propriated to  a  character  from  its  first  entrance 
upon  the  stage  a  certain  mode  of  musical  expres- 
sion, which  he  maintained  as  a  kind  of  keynote 
through  all  the  varying  emotions  of  the  opera. 
A  good  example  is  the  opening  of  the  duet 
between  Agathe  and  Aennchen.  With  the  very 
first  phrase  each  strikes  a  note  which  completely 
exemplifies  their  different  characters,  and  to 
which  they  remain  true  to  the  end.  The  very 
first  musical  phrase  sung  by  each  gives  a  tone 
periectiy  in  keeping  with  their  different 
characters,  and  held  firm  to  the  end  of  the 
opera.  With  all  this  distinctness  of  char- 
acterisation, however,  Weber's  creations  keep 
to  general  lines;  he  draws  types  rather  than 
individuals.  His  figures  have  not  the  sharpness 
of  outline  that  distinguish  Mozart's;  they 
resemble  rather  the  characters  in  Schiller's 
dramas,  while  Mozart's  may  be  compared  to 
Shakespeare's. 

Weber  had  a  wonderful  talent  for  inventing 
popular  melodies,  as  he  has  shown  in  many 
parts  of  'Der  Fr^schutz.'    The  LJed-foim  is 
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introduced  four  times  in  the  first  Aet,  and 
twice  in  the  last,  besides  appearing  as  an 
element  of  a  lai^r  whole  in  Agathe's  aria 
('Leise,  leise,  fromme  Weise')  and  the  finale 
of  the  third  Act  ('Die  Zukunft  soil  mein  Hen 
bewahren')'  These  are  precisely  the  numbers 
which  have  attained  the  greatest  popularity. 
We  need  only  mention  the  Bridesmaids'  and 
Huntsmen's  choruses,  the  waits  in  the  first  Act, 
and  the  Peasants'  march.  This  latter  is  taken 
direct  from  the  people's  music,  and  is  an  air 
which  Weber  must  have  heard  when  conducting 
the  opera  in  Prague.  At  least,  between  1816 
and  1824,  the  musical  population  of  Bohemia 
were  addicted  to  a  march,  the  first  part  of 
which  is  identical  with  that  in '  Freischiits.'  ^ 

Perfect  as  are  these  smaller  musical  forms,  it 
must  in  justice  be  conceded  that  Weber  did  not 
always  succeed  with  his  larger  ones,  which  often 
have  a  sort  of  piecemeal  effect.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  piece  of  music  in  grand,  full  propor> 
tions,  was  to  him  a  labour,  and  rarely  a  success- 
ful one.  He  does  not  so  much  develop  from 
within  as  superimpose  from  without,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  musical  flow  stagnates.  The 
finale  of  the  third  Act  may  be  cited  as  an  instance 
of  his  way  of  falling  short  in  this  respect.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  this  is  only  true  of  his 
music  when  considered  simply  as  music  without 
regard  to  dramatic  fitness,  and  such  defects  are 
therefore  much  less  noticeable  in  performance, 
so  accurately  does  be  hit  the  appropriate  musical 
development  for  each  moment  of  the  action. 
He  has  also  a  wonderful  power  of  keeping  up 
one  prevailing  idea  throughout  the  piece,  so  that 
amid  all  the  variety  of  successive  emotions  there 
is  unity.  A  striking  example  of  his  ingenuity 
is  the  duet  between  Agathe  and  Aennchen  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  Act,  where  two  wholly 
different  and  equally  characteristic  melodies  are 
given  in  the  most  charming  manner.  For  this, 
however,  he  had  a  model  in  the  duet  (d  la 
polonaise)  between  Verbel  and  Florestan  in 
'Lodoiska,'  by  Cherubini,  a  composer  to  whom 
he  looked  up  with  great  admiration. 

8.  The  play  of  'Preciosa'  was  adapted  from 
a  novel  (1613)  of  Cervantes  by  an  actor  named 
PitLs  Alexander  Wolff,  of  Weimar,  engaged  in 
Berlin  in  1816.  Before  Weber  undertook,  at 
Count  Briihl's  desire,  to  write  music  for  it,  he 
had  several  times  used  his  pen  In  a  similar 
way.  I  may  mention  his  music  for  Schiller's 
'Turandot,'  consisting  of  an  overture  and  six 
smaller  instnunental  pieces  (1809) :  for  Milliner's 
'Konig  Yngurd,'  11  Nos.  (1817);  and  for 
Gehe's  'Heinrich  IV.,'  9  Nos.  (1818),  besides 
many  smaller  works  of  the  same  kind,  all 
bearing  witness  to  his  extraordinary  talent  for 
illustrating  a  dramatic  situation  in  the  clearest 
and  most  distinct  manner  by  music.  A  pre- 
dilection for  Spanish  subjects  is  observable  in 

'  This  discovery  to  due  to  Ambros :  see  hto  CuUur-MsiorUeht 
BUder  eutsdem  Mit$UUeben  der  Oeoenwart,  p.  47  (Lefinlg. 
Haltbea,  18Q0).  aad  Bvnte  BUUter,  p.  22. 


Weber  about  this  period,  and  may  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  Tieck.    Columbus,  Pizarro, 
Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and  the  Cid,  adl  passed 
before   him,   as   subjects   for  operas,    and  in 
1820-21  he  completed  a  sketch  of  the  first  Act^ 
and  a  duet  out  of  the  second,  of  '  Die  drei  Pintos,' 
a  Spanish  comic  opera.     This,  however,  he  laid 
aside  for  'Euryanthe'  and  'Oberon,'  and  died 
without  completing  a  work  full  of  promise. '     It 
was,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  its  Spanish 
local  colouring  which  attracted  him  to  'Preciosa.' 
One  of  the  signs  of  his  luitural  gift  for  dramatio 
composition  was  his  love  for  strong  contrasts, 
not  only  between  different  parts  of  the  sazne 
work,  but  between  the  different  works  he  took 
in  hand.    The  phrase  '  local  colouring'  in  music 
may  be  defined  as  that  which  conjures  up  before 
our  mind  the  associations  connected  with  oertala 
scenes,  races,  and  epochs.     Weber's  unusual  gift 
for  this  kind  of  illustration  was  most  probably 
connected  with  the  peculiar  maimer  in  which 
his  musical  faculties  were  set  in  motion.    This 
is  a  point  on  which  we  are  thoroughly  informed 
by  means  of  his  own  expressions  preserved  by 
his  son  and  biographer.     As  a  rule,  it  took  place 
through  external  impressions,  presented  tp  his 
imagination  as  tone-pictures.    As  he  sat  in  his 
travelling  carriage,  the  scenery  through  which 
he  passed  would  present  itself  to  his  inner  ear  as 
a  piece  of  music,  melodies  welling  up  with  every 
hill   or   valley,   every   fluttering   bush,   every 
waving  field  of  com.    Other  composers,  as  we 
know,  have  been  occasionally  incited  to  pro- 
duction by  external  impressions,  but  while  with 
them  it  was  exceptional,  with  Weber  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  rule.     With  him  any  external 
impression  at  once  clothed  itself  in  musical 
form,  and  this  peculiarity  of  mental  constitu- 
tion undoubtedly  contributed  to  give  his  music 
its  individual  character. 

The  music  to  'Preciosa'  does,  no  doubt, 
reflect  the  then  prevailing  idea  of  Spain,  its 
scenery,  its  people,  and  its  art.  In  fact  he 
hit  the  keynote  of  Spanish  luitionality  in  a 
marvellous  manner.  The  prevailing  impression 
is  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  gipsy- 
rhythms  and  Spanish  national  airs.  Instances 
of  the  former  are  the  march,  appearing  first  in 
the  overture,  and  then  as  No.  1,  No.  9a,  and 
No.  10a;  of  the  latter  the  three  dances  forming 
No.  9.  This  method  of  characterisation  he  had 
made  use  of  several  times  before,  as  in  'Turan- 
dot,'  which  has  a  Chinese  melody  running  all 
through,  in  the  'Freischiits' peasants'-march, 
and  in  'Oberon'  an  Arabian  and  a  Turkish 
melody.  We  may  add  that  the  'Preciosa' 
music  has  lately  been  augmented  by  a  Httle 
dance,  intended  as  an  alternative  to  the  first 

•  Tbe  autograph  sketches  are  In  the  poawlon  of  Wetos^ 
gFaodsoD.  C^t  Frelherr  von  Weber,  at  LeInitK.  ReM^v 
added  an  aooompanlmeot  to  a  duet  'So  wie  Blumea  ao  w» 
BiQthen.'  which  was  published  In  this  form  In  the  WetMS^Al- 
bum  edited  bv  the  Sarrlache  SchiUer-Vereta.  For  an  exbaiSH 
tlve  account  of  these  Interesting  fragments  see  Jfthna  NCa  41/ 
to  427.  The  opera,  completed  by  the  composer's  fru^S^ 
and  August  Mahler,  was  iwoduced  at  Lelpalg.  Jan.  SO.  1888. 
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of  the  three  contained  in  No.  9.  True,  this 
ohanning  little  piece  does  not  exist  in  Weber's 
own  hand,  but  its  origin  is  betrayed  by  the 
resemblance  to  it  of  the  first  chorus  in  the  third 
act  of  Marschner's  'Templerund  Jiidin/  When 
writing  his  first  great  opera  Marschner  was 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  Weber's  music 
which  he  had  been  hearing  in  Dresden,  and 
reminiscences  from  it  not  unfrequently  cropped 
up  in  his  own  works.  Moreover,  he  knew  the 
little  valse  to  be  Weber's.' 

9.  The  original  source  of  the  libretto  of 
'Euryanthe'  was  the  Roman  de  la  Viclettef 
by  Gibert  de  Montreuil  (13th  century),  re- 
printed textually  by  Francisque  Michel  (Paris, 
1834).  The  subject  was  used  several  times  by 
early  writers.  Boccaccio  borrowed  from  it  the 
main  incident  of  one  of  the  stories  of  the 
Decameron  (Second  day,  Ninth  tale),  and  thence 
it  found  its  way  into  Shakespeare's  'Cymbeline.' 
Count  Tressan  remodelled  it  in  1780  for  the 
second  volume  of  the  BiJbUcthique  univeradU 
dee  RomainSf  and  in  1804  it  was  published 
at  Leipzig,  under  the  title  Die  Geechichte  der 
ttufendeamen  Euryanthe  von  Savoyen,  in  the 
collection  of  mediaeval  romantic  poems  edited 
by  Schlegel.  The  translator  was  Helmina  von 
Chezy,  who  compiled  the  libretto  for  Weber. 
After  completing  the  latter  she  republished  her 
translation,  with  many  alterations.' 

The  libretto  has  been  much  abused,  and  when 
we  consider  that  it  was  remodelled  nine  times, 
and  at  last  brought  into  shape  only  by  Weber's 
own  vigorous  exertions,  it  is  evident  that  the  au- 
thoress was  not  competent  to  create  a  dramatic 
masterpiece.  It  does  not  follow  that  with  the 
help  of  Weber's  ability  and  experience  she  was 
not  able  to  concoct  something  tolerable  for  the 
purpose.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  her  poem 
having  been  reiterated  ad  naueeam,  the  time 
seems  to  have  arrived  for  setting  forth  the 
opposite  view,  and  maintaining  that  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  good,  and  in  some  respects  an  excellent, 
libretto.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  naif  way  in 
which  for  the  last  hvmdred  years  German  critics 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the 
libretto  and  the  music  of  an  opera  as  two 
distinct  things,  the  one  of  which  may  be  con- 
demned and  the  other  extolled,  as  if  a  composer 
had  no  sort  of  responsibility  with  regard  to  the 
words  he  sets.  '  Do  you  suppose  that  any  proper 
composer  will  allow  a  libretto  to  be  put  into 
his  hand  like  an  apple  ? '  are  Weber's  own  words. 
It  is,  moreover,  obvious  that  a  libretto  which 
satisfied  a  man  of  such  high  culture,  and  a 
composer  of  so  eminently  dramatic  organisation, 
could  not  have  been  utterly  bad.  Nevertheless, 
till  lately  the  verdict  against  'Euryanthe'  was 


*  TheflrattwoediUonsottheaooreof  Preoloaa' werefuUof 
mtetokes.  A  third,  wblch  has  been  prepared  with  great  care 
by  Bmst  Rudorff  (Berlin.  Schlednger,  1872).  oontalos  this 
prevloualy  unknown  dance  In  an  appendix. 

'  EuryantAe  von  Savoyen,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Parts  called //i»fofr0  (fe  (%nm2  tf«  iVeoers  «<  d0  to  deUtftf  twr- 

ra  mi«  (Beriln.  1823).   KHohd'aedl- 
'  "      ■  "  ,verae. 
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all  but  unanimous.  The  first  who  ventured 
to  speak  a  decided  word  in  its  favour  is  Gustav 
Engel.  He  says, ' "  Euranythe"  is  an  opera  full 
of  human  interest.  Truth  and  a  fine  sense  of 
honour,  jealousy,  and  envy,  mortified  love  and 
ambition,  above  all  the  most  intense  womanly 
devotion  —  such  are  its  leading  motives.  There 
is  indeed  one  cardinal  error,  which  is  that 
when  Euryanthe  is  accused  of  infidelity  in  the 
second  Act,  she  remains  silent,  instead  of 
explaining  the  nature  of  her  comparatively 
small  offence.  This  may,  however,  arise  from 
the  confusion  into  which  so  pure  and  maidenly 
a  nature  is  thrown  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
fate  which  overwhelms  her.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  story  is  a  good  one,  though  it 
starts  with  some  rather  strong  assumptions.' 
The  'cardinal  error,'  however,  is  no  error  at  all, 
but  a  trait  in  perfect  keeping  with  Euryanthe's 
character.  It  is  more  difficult  to  imderstand 
why  she  does  not  find  the  opportunity  to 
enlighten  Adolar,  when  he  has  dragged  her  off 
into  the  wilderness  in  the  third  Act.  Other 
plausible  objections  are  the  too  great  intricacy 
of  the  story,  and  its  being  partly  founded  on 
events  which  do  not  come  within  the  range  of 
the  plot,  viz.  the  story  of  Emma  and  Udo. 
Weber  was  aware  of  this  defect,  and  intended 
to  remedy  it  by  making  the  curtain  rise  at  the 
slow  movement  of  the  overture,  and  disclose 
the  following  tableau:  —  'The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  kneeling  statue  is  beside  her 
coffin,  which  is  surmovmted  by  a  12th-century 
baldacchino.  Euryanthe  pra3rs  by  the  coffin, 
while  the  spirit  of  Emma  hovers  overhead. 
Eglantine  looks  on.'  This  excellent  idea  has 
unfortunately  been  carried  out  at  one  or  two 
theatres  only. 

The  opera  contains  four  principal  characters, 
Adolar  and  Lysiart,  Euryanthe  and  Eglantine. 
f]glantine  has  most  vitality,  the  others  being 
types  rather  than  individutUs;  but  this  would 
be  no  defect  in  Weber's  eyes,  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  accordance  with  his  own  mode  of 
treating  his  personages.  The  poem  abounds 
in  opportunities  for  the  descriptive  writing  in 
which  he  so  much  delighted  and  excelled. 
The  characters  are  not  the  main  attraction, 
they  seem  mere  condensations  of  the  poetry  of 
the  situation,  and  are  carried  along  by  the 
scene,  rather  than  work  it  out  for  themselves. 
'Euryanthe,'  like  all  Weber's  operas,  is  an  epic 
procession,  an  enchanted  panorama,  represent- 
ing the  life  of  one  special  period,  that  of  medi- 
ffival  chivalry.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of 
view  it  can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed.' 

'  Euryanthe'  is  Weber's  sole  grand  opera,  both 

3  This  Goetbe  did  not  doihe  tAy^GfspHldu  nM  Bekermann. 
1.  48) :  '  Kari  Marta  von  weber  should  never  have  composed 
••  Euryanthe  " :  he  ousht  to  have  seen  at  once  that  It  waa  a  bad 
subjects  with  which  nothlns  could  be  done.'  After  what  I  have 
said  it  Is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  Injustice  of  thu  remark. 
Goethe  had  not  musical  Insight  enoughto  understand  what  it 
was  In  the  libretto  that  attracted  Weber,  against  whom,  more; 
over.he  had  a  prejudice.  8UU  even  he  allowed '  Der  FrelschQta 
to  be  a  good  subject  (£ckennann,  IL  16). 
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because  it  is  without  spokea  dialogue,  and 
because  it  is  much  the  fullest  and  longest.  Ue 
meant  to  put  his  best  into  it,  and  he  did.  'It 
is  his  heart's  blood/  says  Robert  Schumann,^ 
'the  very  best  of  which  he  was  capable.  The 
opera  cost  him  a  piece  of  his  life,  but  it  has 
made  him  immortal.  From  end  to  end  it  is 
one  chain  of  sparkling  gems.'  There  is  no 
question  that  'Euryanthe'  is  richer,  more 
varied,  deeper,  grander,  than  all  the  rest  of 
Weber's  drsmatio  works.  All  that  gives 
distinction  to  'Der  Freischiits'  is  found  here 
again;  Lieder  at  once  dignified  and  easily 
comprehensible,  melodies  genuine  in  feeling 
and  full  of  fire,  orchestral  colouring  as  new  as 
it  is  channing,  instrumentation  both  bold  and 
spiriiuel,  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  situation 
and  complete  mastery  in  treating  it,  such  as 
genius  alone  is  capable  of.  In  many  passages, 
and  particularly  in  the  soma  and  cavatina  in 
the  third  Act,  where  Euryanthe  is  abandoned 
in  the  wildemeas,  the  colours  are  used  with 
masterly  skill.  The  long  wailing  notes  of  the 
solo  bassoon,  and  the  solitary  flute  wandering 
aimlessly  about,  incline  one  to  re-echo  Schu* 
mann's  words,  'What  a  sound  comes  from  the 
instnmientsi  they  speak  to  us  from  the  very 
depths  of  all  being.'  The  accompaniment  to 
'Hier  dicht  am  Quell,'  oonsisting  only  of  the 
string-quartet  and  one  bassoon,  but  producing 
the  most  extraordinary  effect  of  sound,  is  a 
striking  example  of  what  genius  can  do  with 
small  means.  Quite  different  again  is  the 
colouring  for  fhiryanthe's  narrative  in  the  first 
Act;  four  muted  solo- violins,  whose  long 
sustained  notes  are  supported  by  quivering 
violins  and  violas,  also  muted,  with  stifled 
moans  from  low  flutes,  suggest  a  spectral  form, 
only  half  visible  in  the  moonlight,  hovering 
overhead  and  muttering  words  which  die  away 
indistinctly  on  the  breeze. 

Each  of  the  four  principal  characters  has  its 
own  language,  to  which  it  adheres  strictly 
throughout  the  opera,  and  which  is  accentuated 
by  the  orchestral  colouring  employed  liberally, 
though  not  exclusively,  for  the  purpose.  As 
we  have  previously  ronarked,  one  prevailing 
tone  runs  tiirough  the  whole  opera,  sharply 
distinguishing  it  from  any  other  of  Weber's. 

One  point  in  which  the  music  of  'Euryanthe' 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  'Der  Freischiitz'  is  in 
the  use  of  the  laiiger  draxnatic  forms.  Here  we 
have  grand  recitative,  full  of  expression,  passion, 
and  movement,  such  as  had  come  from  no 
German  pen  since  Gluck's;  grand  arias,  duets, 
enaemble-piecea  and  splendidly  constructed 
finales.  The  Lied-  or  cavatina-form  is  used 
freely  for  the  parts  of  Adolar  and  Eur3ranthe; 
but  L3rBiart  and  Eglantine  never  express 
themselves  except  In  the  grand  dramatic  forms, 
and  the  higher  the  passion  rises  the  more 
exclusively  do  these  two  characters  occupy  the 
*  (TetomnMlto  AfllMrMKi  Iv.  390. 


stage.    In  this  respect  the  second  Act  is  tlie 
climax.     Here  we  have  one  grand  form  aft^ 
another;   Ljrsiart's  9cena  ed  aria,  his  duet  with 
Eglantine;    Adolar's   air,  in    such   wonderful 
contrast,  and  the  duet  with  Euryanthe;  lastly 
the  finale,  in  which  a  perfect  tempest  of  passioiis 
seems  let  loose.    The  third  Act  also  has  diamatie 
forms  of  the  first  order,  especially  Euzyanthe'a 
air,  'Zu  im,  und  weilet  nicht,'  with  the  chorus 
ending  diminuendo  (a  very  striking  point)  and 
the  duet  and  chorus  with  the  H^^^^'^g  swords 
—  'Trotse  nieht,  Vennessener.'     Weber's  large 
dramatic  pieces  are  freer  as  regards  form  than 
Mozart's,  because  he  follows  the  poet    xnore 
closely,  almost  indeed  word  by  word.     Though 
it  cannot  be  said  that  tha*e  are  no  little  roug^ 
nesses,  or  bits  of  dull  or  unformed  work,  any 
such  are  completely  submerged  in  the  over- 
whelming flood  of  beauties. 

One  reason  why  'Euryanthe'  has  never  been 
as  popular  as  Weber's  other  operas,  or  those  of 
Mosart^  is  because  of  the  high  strain  of  pathos^ 
unrelieved  from  the  first  note  to  the  last.  This 
was  noticed  by  Rochlits,  who  found  the  first  per- 
formance in  Leipzig  very  fatiguing,  and  after 
it  remained  'for  most  of  the  night  in  a  fever, 
though  indeed  not  an  unpleasant  one.'  Another 
reason  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  work.  It 
requires  four  singere,  two  men  and  two  women, 
of  the  first  rank,  both  in  capabilities  and  endur- 
ance; as  well  as  a  first-rate  orchestra  prepared 
to  give  the  closest  and  most  intelligent  reoder- 
ing.  Thus  good  performances  of  'Euryanthe' 
are  rare,  which  is  to  be  regretted  from  all  points 
of  view,  for  it  is  the  culminating  point  of 
romantic  opera.  Neither  Spohr,  JiCaxschnery 
nor  any  later  composer  has  produced  a  wozk 
fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  romantic  opera 
in  so  masterly  a  manner.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  landmarks  of  sub-classic  art,  if  not 
the  most  prominent.  [It  is  especially  interesting 
in  its  foreshadowing  of  the  characters  and 
situations  of  'Lohengrin,'  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  the  universal  popularity  of 
that  work,  while  '£2uryanthe'  is  scarcely  ever 
given.] 

10.  Although  Weber  wrote  his  last  opera  at 
the  request  of  Kemble,  he  chose  the  subject 
himself,  and  was  aware  how  completely  it  suited 
his  own  indi\'iduality.  Since  the  publication  of 
Wieland's  poem  in  1780,  two  German  operas 
had  been  composed  on  Oberon.  The  firsts 
Wranitzky's  (1790),  was  one  of  those  childish 
fairy-pieces,  whose  lively  music,  harlequin-tricks, 
scene-painting,  and  machinery  were  long  the 
delight  of  the  simple-minded  people  of  Vienna. 
The  other,  composed  for  Copenhagen  (1790, 
with  the  second  title  of  'Holger  Danske')  by 
Kunzen,  Schulz's  talented  successor,  and  J.  F. 
Reichardt's  friend,  was  a  far  more  serious  woik, 
and  can  be  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Weber's^ 
though  the  latter  put  it  so  completely  into  tba 
background  as  virtually  to  obliterate  it. 
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Weber's  librettist*  Planch^,  likewise  worked 

on.   Wieland's   'Oberon/   or  rather   Sotheby's 

translation.    Though  satisfied  with  the  poem 

in  detail,  Weber  could  not  reconcile  himnffjf 

to    EInglish   opera  as   such.     'The  cut  of  an 

English  opera  is  certainly  very  diCFerent  from  a 

German  one;  the  English  is  more  a  drama  with 

songs/  he  writes  (in  English)  to  Planch6  on 

Jan.  6,  1825;   and  again  on  Feb.  19,  'I  must 

repeat  that  the  cut  of  the  whole  is  very  foreign 

to  all  my  ideas  and  maxims.    The  intennixing 

of  80  many  principal  actors  who  do  not  sing,  the 

omission  of  the  music  in  the  most  important 

momenta  —  all  deprive  our  Oberon  of  the  title 

of  an  opera,  and  will  make  him  unfit  for  all  other 

theatres  in  Europe/  These  works  contain  a  very 

just  criticism  on  the  libretto.    The  continual 

change  of  scene,  which  keeps  the  spectator  in 

a  state  of  restlessness,  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

Weber  intended  to  remodel  the  opera  for  Qer- 

many,  when  he  would  have  put  it  into  a  form 

xnare  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas,  giving 

the  music  a  larger  share  in  the  course  of  the  plot, 

but  simplifying  the  plot  so  that  it  should  run 

more  smoothly  and  consecutively.    Whether  he 

vrould  also  have  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the 

dramatic  interest  is  doubtful.    As  it  stands  it 

is  an  epic  poem  dramatised,  rather  than  a  drama. 

Sut  no  subject   dealing   with   fairyland   can 

admit  of  dramatic  treatment  beyond  a  limited 

eixtent,  for  the  characters,  insticad  of  moving 

independently,  and  of  their  own  free  will,  act 

under  the  guidance  of  supernatural  powers, 

who  visibly  interfere  with   their  destiny  on 

all  occasions.    Weber   required   not  so  much 

characters  full  of  dramatic  action,  as  suggestive 

situations  and  picturesque  scenes,  and  these 

Planch6's  libretto  supplied  to  the  full.     That 

he  had  the  German  form  in  his  mind  all  the 

time  he  was  setting  the  English,  is  evident 

from  the  fact  that  he  had  each  number,  as  fast 

as  he  compoeed  it,  translated  by  Theodor  Hell, 

of  Dresden,  instructing  him  to  make  the  words 

eorrespond  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  mdody. 

Hell's  workmanship  was  not  of  the  best,  and 

Weber  was  too  much  occupied  to  correct  all 

his    blimders.    One    glaring    instance    occurs 

in  Reisa's  grand  scena  ('Ocean,  thou  mighty 

monster') ;  a  beam  from  the  setting  sun  parts 

the  storm-clouds,  and  she  exclaims,  *And  now 

the  sun  bursts  forth,'  which  Hell  translates, 

'Und  nun  die  Bonn'  geht  auf'  (rises).    Thus 

the  astonished  spectator,  having  been  told  that 

it  is  morning,  diortly  beholds  the  sun  set  in 

the  same  quarter  from  which  it  has  just  risen. 

Nevertheless  the  passage  is  alwajrs  so  simg  in 

Gennany,  and  the  absurdity,  if  noticed  at  all, 

is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  English  librettist. 

Weber  got  his  translator  to  made  a  reduction  in 

the  number  of  the  personages  Introduced.    In 

the  qiiartet, '  Over  the  dark  blue  waters,'  Planch^ 

gave  the  baas  to  a  sea-captain,  and  in  the  duet, 

'On  the  banks  of  sweet  Oaronne,'  associated  a 


Greek  fellow-slave  with  Fatima,  in  both  cases 
because  the  original  Sherasmin  was  a  poor  singer. 
These  makeshifts  find  no  place  In  the  German 
version,  or  in  the  English  revival  at  Her  Majesty's 
in  18C0.  Then  again,  the  song,  'Yes,  even  love 
to  fame  must  yield,'  composed  in  London  for 
Braham  in  place  of  'From  boyhood  trained  in 
battle-field,'  is  omitted  in  the  German,  while 
another  addition,  the  prayer  in  the  second  Act, 
'Ruler  of  this  awful  hour,'  u  retained.  The 
first  was  a  oonoeesion  on  the  part  of  the 
composer,  who  did  not  care  for  this  'battle- 
picture';  but  he  saw  that  the  prayer  was  not 
only  a  passage  of  great  beauty,  but  materially 
strengthened  the  part  of  Huon.^ 

The  music  to  'Oberon,'  though  the  work  of  a 
man  dying  by  inches,  bears  no  traces  of  F^ental 
exhaustion.  Indeed  it  is  delightfully  fresh  and 
original  throughout,  and  entirely  different  from 
all  the  rest  of  Weber's  compositions.  The  key- 
note of  the  whole  is  its  picture  of  the  mjrsteries 
of  Elf-land,  and  the  life  of  the  spirits  of  air, 
earth,  and  water.  True,  this  note  is  touched 
in  'Der  fYeischiits'  and  'Euryanthe,'  but  in 
'Oberon'  it  is  struck  with  full  force,  and 
vibrates  with  an  almost  intoxicating  sweetness. 
What  Weber  did  in  this  direction  was  absolutely 
new,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  his  art,  and 
many  composers  have  followed  in  the  same 
track.  His  melody,  the  chords  of  his  harmony, 
the  figures  employed,  the  effects  of  colour  so 
totally  unexpected  —  all  combine  to  waft  us  with 
mysterious  power  into  an  unknown  land.  Any- 
body acquainted  with  the  Adagio  of  the  overture 
will  see  what  we  mean.  Of  a  charm  almost 
unparalleled  is  the  introduction  to  the  first  Ajt, 
with  the  elves  flitting  hither  and  thither,  softly 
singing  as  they  keep  watch  over  Oberon's 
slumbers.  The  second  Act  is  specially  rich  in 
delicious  pictures  of  nature,  now  in  her  tender 
and  dreamy,  now  in  her  savage  and  sublime, 
moods.  Puck's  invocation  of  the  spirits,  the 
roar  of  the  tempest,  the  magnificent  picture  in 
Beiza's  grand  scena  of  the  gradual  calming  of 
the  waves  beneath  the  ra}ns  of  the  setting  sun; 
lastly,  the  finale,  with  the  mermaids'  bewitching 
song,  and  the  elves  dancing  in  the  moonlight  on 
the  strand,  —  these  are  musical  treasures  which 
have  not  yet  been  exhausted.  Mendelssohn, 
Gade,  Bennett,  drew  the  Inspiration  for  their 
romantic  scenes  of  artimilar  kind  from  'Oberon,' 
but  none  of  them  attained  the  depth  or 
the  individuality  of  their  prototype.  Even 
Schumann  trod  in  his  footsteps  in  Isolated 
passages  of  'Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  the  ballad 
'  Vom  Pagen  und  der  Konigstochter,'  and  'Man- 
fred/ Of  Germanoperaoompoeers  I  say  nothing; 
their  Imitation  of  him  is  patent. 

I  HcB't  truriattOQ  was  pOblMied  almost  stmultanemnli 
wltb  the  original  libretto,  the  preface  to  wblch  ta  .dated 
'Brompton  CreBoeDtrAprll  10.  l®a'  The  German  t»tle  runs 
'Oberon  King  of  the  Eavea.an>maDtie  I)^-<)pem  In  three  acta 
TnuMbKled  lor  the  Qenaan  atage  by  J^^odpr  HeO  &]omt& 
En^Wi  original  bjr  J.  B.  P1«mS^  an  to  murip  byOapellmcle- 
t4YFreyherr  Kari  Maria  von  Weber' (Axpold.Dreadea  and 
Ldpalg.  1828).    With  a  long  i>refMe  by  the  timoalator. 
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[A  revised  version  of  it  has  held  the  stage  in 
Germany  for  a  good  many  years.] 

11.  Next  after  Weber's  operas  come  into  con- 
sideration his  Lieder,  the  Lied-fonn  playing,  as 
was  natural  with  a  Geiman,  so  important  a  part 
in  Iiis  operas.  He  left  seventy-eight  German 
Ld'eder  for  single  voice  with  PF.  or  guitar 
accompaniment,  besides  two  or  three  Italian 
canzonets,  a  French  romance,  and  a  song  from 
Lalla  Rookh,  'From  Chindara's  warbling  foimt 
I  come/  his  last  composition,  with  the  accom- 
paniment merely  sketched  in.^  We  do  not 
include  his  ten  Scotch  airs  arranged  with 
accompaniment  for  PF.,  flute,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello. Among  the  part-songs  should  be  singled 
out  sixteen  Lieder  for  men's  voices,  and  three 
Volkslieder  for  two  voices  with  accompaniment. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Vogler  that  Weber 
first  made  a  study  of  the  songs  of  the  people, 
and  this  study,  added  to  his  own  intuitive  per- 
ception of  what  was  intrinsically  good  and  indi- 
vidual in  popular  music,  enabled  him  to  hit  off 
the  characteristic  tone  of  the  Volkslied  as 
nobody  had  done  before.  'Mein  Schatz  ist  auf 
die  Wanderschaft  hin,'  'Herzchen,  mein  Schatz- 
chen,  bist  tausendmal  mein,'  'Wenn  ich  ein 
Voglein  war,*  'Ich  hab'  mir  eins  erwahlet,'  'O 
Berlin,  ich  muss  dich  lassen,'  "Sis  nichts  mit 
den  alten  Weibem,'  are  songs  in  which  every 
variety  of  feeling  is  expressed  with  a  freshness 
and'  originality  rarely  met  with.  His  musical 
treatment,  too,  of  songs  in  dialect,  especially 
those  of  a  humorous  or  rollicking  character,  was 
excellent;  instances  are  'Trariro,  der  Sommer, 
der  ist  do,'  'Mein  Schatzerl  is  hiibsch,'  and  'I 
uud  mein  junges  Weib.'  The  form  of  these 
songs  is  most  simple,  and  generally  strophical; 
the  accompaniment  frequently  for  the  guitar. 
Besides  these  Lieder  Weber  composed  other 
songs  of  a  more  ambitious  character,  with  PF. 
accompaniment,  each  stanza  having  a  different 
melody.  In  this  branch  of  composition  he  is, 
next  to  Beethoven,  the  earliest  great  master. 
There  is,  however,  an  efwential  difference 
between  his  songs  and  thoee  not  only  of 
Beethoven,  but  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Schumann,  his  being  all  more  or  less  of  a 
dramatic  character.  Weber's  vocal  composi- 
tions contain  the  two  main  elements  of  which 
Gennan  opera  is  constituted  —  the  Lied  and  the 
dramatic  song.  These,  too,  appear  in  turn  in 
the  ten  splendid  songs  from  Komer's  'Leyer 
und  Schwert,'  four  of  which  are  for  single  voice 
and  PF.,  and  six  for  male  chorus  unaccompanied. 
Of  the  single  songs,  *Vater  ich  rufe  dich'  and 
'Die  Wunde  brennt,'  are  magnificent  tone- 
pictures  in  Weber's  own  style.  Even  in  the 
strophical  choruses  there  are  touches  of  great 
power.     The    beginning   of    *Du    Schwert   an 

■  SchlolDKcr  of  Beriln  pubUflhed  a  complete  edition  In  two 
vols,  of  Weber's  sonsB.  Two  or  tiiree  unimportant  ones  for 
single  voice  are  omitted,  but  the  two-part  songs,  Italian  duets, 
numerous  choruses  tor  men's  voices  (arrangedxpart-songs  for 
jmovB  voices  with  aooompanimentai  bring  up  the  mmiber  to 


meiner  Linken'  rings  like  a  sword-thrust 
'Liitzow's  wikle  Jagd'  contains  a  complete 
dramatic  scene  within  a  single  stanza  of  twenty- 
one  bars.  The  horsemen  plunge  forward  out 
of  the  forest  gloom,  rush  by  in  tA^rlng  haste, 
shout  one  wild  hurrah,  and  are  gone. 

12.  It  has  often  been  felt  as  a  difficulty  that 
Weber  should  pass  straight  from  such  operas 
as  'Silvana'  and  'Abu  Hassan'  to  a  master- 
piece like  'Der  lYeischiitz.'     One  explanation 
of   this   suddoi    &d    startling   progress   may 
probably  be  found  in  the  songs  which  were 
his    main    occupation    from    1811     to     1817. 
Another   important  landmark   is   the    cantata 
'Kampf    und    Sieg'    (1815).     This    is    not   a 
cantata  in  the  modem  sense  —  i.e,  an  essentially 
lyric  vocal  piece  —  but  one  rather  in  the  sense 
of  the   17th   and    18th   centimes,   when    the 
word  signified  solo  songs  representing  a  specific 
character  in  a   specific   situation.     The   only 
difference  was  that  Weber  employed  the  full 
resources  of  solo-singers,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 
The  central  idea  is  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  with 
various  episodes  grouped  round  it,  and  a  grand 
chorus,  'Herr  Gott  dich  loben  wir,'  as  finale. 
The  description  of  the  battle  forms  what  we 
should  now  call  a  grand  dramatic  scene,  an 
opera  finale,  only  without  action.     It  is  led  up 
to  by  warlike  choruses,  animating  the  battalious 
as  they  muster  to  the  fight.     Even  the  arming 
of   the   Austrian   troops   is  indicated    by  the 
Austrian    Grenadier's    March    heard    in    the 
distance.     A  wild   march  announces   the  ap- 
proach of  Napoleon's  army,  while  the  Germans 
sing  a  solemn  prayer.     The  battle,  which  then 
commences,    is  at   first    left    entirely  to   the 
orchestra.     The  day  is  going  against  the  Allies. 
The  French   tune  *(^&  ira'   is  heard  shrilling 
out  wildly  and  triumphantly  above  the  other 
instruments,  while  broken    ejaculations   burst 
from  the  allies  scattered  about  the  field.     The 
tumult   is   just   dying   away,    when    lot     the 
Prussian  horns,  first  faint  in  the  distance,  then 
louder  and   louder;     the  Chorus   listens,  and 
then  bursts  into  the  air  of  Weber's  'Liitaow's 
wilde  Jagd.' 

This  passage,  and  the  redoubled  vic^dce 
with  which  the  onslaught  is  renewed,  produce 
a  dramatic  effect  of  the  strongest  kind.  From 
this  point  the  voices  are  employed  continually. 
The  'Ca  ira,'  at  first  so  loud  and  bold,  is  now, 
as  it  were,  hustled  and  put  down  by  the  rest 
of  the  orehestra;  it  is  at  length  wholly  silenced, 
the  enemy  flies  with  the  victors  at  his  heels, 
till  at  last  'God  save  the  King  1'  peals  solemnly 
forth  from  the  orchestra,  and  the  colossal  tone- 
picture  is  at  an  end.  The  same  dramatic 
treatment  may  be  discerned  in  all  the  episodical 
pieces,  especially  the  orchestral  introduction, 
which  is  not  an  abstract  piece  of  music,  but 
is  intended  as  a  picture  of  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  nations,  who,  after  a  brief  foretaste  of 
peace,  are  again  plimged  into  the  honors  of 
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"vear  by  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.  'The 
introduction  is  of  a  rugged,  stormy,  mournful, 
angry  spirit,  broken  in  its  accents;  rising  in 
force  towards  the  end,  and  djring  in  dry,  hard, 
sullen  strokes/  So  says  Weber  'in  his  explan- 
atory notice  written  for  the  first  performance 
at  Prague.^  The  closing  chorus  alone  is  wholly 
lyric  in  character;  though  not  absolutely  free 
from  technical  imperfections,  it  is  full  of  firs 
and  inspiration,  and  contains  some  grand 
passages.  The  cantata,  however,  as  a  whole 
too  far  exceeds  ordinary  limits  to  take  its  due 
place  in  the  concert-room.  There  is  in  it  a 
certain  contradiction  of  styles.  Although  at 
first  frequently  performed,  and  never  failing  to 
make  a  great  impression,  it  has  gradually 
slipped  out  of  the  musical  world,  now  that  the 
events  which  gave  it  birth  are  less  vividly 
remembered.  The  *LeyerundSchwert' choruses 
are  still  in  fidl  life,  because  they  are  in  all 
respects  true  to  their  species.  And  yet  the 
enthusiasm  for  liberty,  with  all  Its  impetuosity 
and  all  its  pathos,  is  expressed  quite  as  forcibly 
in  the  cantata.  Its  popularity  may  be  less 
great,  but  it  is  an  even  more  valuable  piece  of 
evidence  for  the  history  of  Weber's  development 
as  a  dranuiUc  composer. 

13.  Between  1810  and  1815  Weber  wrote 
six  grand  Concert-airs  with  Italian  words,  and 
these  also  have  their  share  in  explaining  the 
extraordinary  maturity  of  'Der  Freischutz.' 
Several  are  of  high  artistic  merit,  notably  the 
fourth  ('Signor,  se  padre  sei'),  composed  in 
1812  for  Prince  Frederic  of  Qotha.'  It  is 
written  for  tenor  and  double  chorus,  and  is  in 
fact  a  grand  dramatic  9cena,  None  of  these 
Italian  airs,  however,  come  up  to  a  Qerman 
aoena  written  in  1818  for  insertion  in  Cherubini's 
'Lodoiska.'  It  was  intended  for  Frau  Milder- 
Hauptmann,  then  in  Berlin,  and  was  to  be  the 
first  number  in  the  second  act.  It  is  a  work 
of  the  first  rank,  and  of  itself  proves  that  the 
<»reator  of  'Der  Freischiitz'  had  now  attained 
his  full  stature.  How  it  comes  to  be  now 
wholly  forgotten  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

14.  Among  Weber's  remaining  vocal  com- 
positions we  have  still  some  Cantatas  and  the 
two  Masses  to  consider.  'Der  Erste  Ton' 
(1818),  words  by  Rochlitz,  must  be  mentioned 
among  the  cantatas,  although  the  term  scarcely 
applies  to  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  poem  is 
declaimed  to  an  orchestral  accompaniment,  but 
a  foiu'-part  chorus  is  introduced  near  the  end. 
The  form  is  peculiar  and  new.  It  cannot  be 
called  a  melodrama,  because  the  poem  is 
narrative  and  not  dramatic.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  in  some  of  the  descriptive 
recitatives  in  Haydn's  oratorios.  The  descrip- 
tive part  of  the  music  shows  already,  though  in- 
distinctly, that  plasticity  which  he  was  presently 
to  make  use  of  in  such  an  incomparable  way. 

>  Reprinted  complete  In  tbe  LebeiubOd,  lU.  94. 

>  Op.  63.  SeUeringer.  BcoUn,  vocal  aoore. 


The  dosing  chorus  does  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  art,  and  Weber  himself  spoke  of  it 
as  'rough'  part-writing.  Another  hymn  of 
Rochlitz's,  'In  seiner  Ordnung  schafft  der 
Herr,'  is  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  was  composed 
in  1812,  and  dedicated  to  the  Musik-Gesellschaf  t 
of  Zurich,  which  had  elected  him  an  honorary 
member.  At  first  the  composer  has  evidently 
had  a  difficulty  in  wanning  to  his  work,  on 
account  of  the  half-dogmatic,  half-descriptive 
nature  of  the  words;  and  the  hearer,  though 
occasionally  interested,  is  not  carried  away  by 
the  earlier  movements.  The  introduction  of 
the  chorale  'Drum  leme  still  dich  fassen'  (to 
the  time  of  'O  Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden') 
is  scarcely  to  be  justified  on  sesthetic  grounds. 
But  then  comes  the  chorus  'Gelobt  sei  Gott,' 
and  all  that  has  hitherto  failed  to  please  is 
forgotten,  and  the  hearer  swept  away  in  the 
rushing  torrent  of  music.  The  fugue  of  this 
chorus,  'Im  Wettersturm,  im  Wogendrang,' 
is  a  character-piece  of  the  first  rank.* 

Of  the  six  occasional  cantatas  composed  for 
the  Court  of  Saxony,  the  Jubel-Cantata,  written 
for  the  50th  anniversary  of  Freidrich  August's 
accession  (1818)  is  the  most  important,  both 
in  size  and  matter.  The  four  choral  movements, 
Nos.  1,  4,  7,  and  9,  are  ripe  examples  of  Weber's 
talent  for  delineating  a  specific  situation,  and 
make  one  regret  that  the  work  as  a  whole,  from 
the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  is  unavailable 
for  general  use.  It  is  essentially  a  Saxon,  nay, 
almost  a  Dresden  composition,  and  no  sym- 
pathy is  now  felt  for  Friedrich  August. 
Wendt's  attempt  to  turn  it  into  a  harvest 
cantata  proved  fairly  successful  in  one  or  two 
cases,  especially  Nos.  4  and  7;  but  the  music 
is,  as  a  rule,  too  closely  wedded  to  the  words 
to  be  divorced  from  them,  unless  at  great 
sacrifice.^ 

15.  As  to  Weber's  Masses,  those  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Catholic  church  music  at  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  century  will  not  expect 
to  find  them  written  in  a  pure  church-style. 
Church  music  of  this  description  is  now  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past;  in  the  great  centres  it  is 
entirely  tabooed  in  favour  of  the  music  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  Under  these  circiun- 
stances  Weber's  masses  have  little  prospect  of 
revival.  They  are  probably  never  heard  except 
in  the  Hofkirche  of  Dresden,  and  rarely  there, 
and  are  bound  to  succiunb  to  the  fate  which  has 
overtaken  those  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Hummel. 
Fine  music  they  contain  in  abundance.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned,  they  were  produced  within 
a  short  time  of  each  other,  in  1818  and  1810. 
After  Weber's  fashion  they  contrast  sharply 
with  each  other,  while  each  has  one  prevailing 
tone  running  consistently  through  to  the  end. 

J  Scores  parts  and  PF.  score.  pubUahed  bjr  Sehlealnger  of 
Berlin. 

4  Tbe  Bcore.  wltb  tbe  two  aeta  of  word&  and  preceded  bv  tbe 
Jubd-Ouverrare.  la  publlahed  oy  ScblMng^  (£^ln).  A  full 
analyaiawltb  amide  quotatlonauglven  iuuM  Monthly  MvH- 
ealAeeordt  1873. 
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1818,  being  the  60th  year  of  the  king's  reign, 
he  gave  to  the  Et^  maas  a  tone  of  solemnity  and 
splendour  noticeable  spedaUy  in  the  Sanctua. 
That  in  Q,  being  for  a  family  festival,  is  quite 
idyllic  in  character.  'I  mean  to  keep  before 
myself/  he  wrote  to  Rochlits,  'the  idea  of  a 
happy  family  party  kneeling  in  prayer,  and 
rejoicing  before  the  Lord  as  His  children.'  It  is 
worth  while  to  examine  the  maas,  and  see  how 
this  idea  is  worked  out.  The  K3nrie,  Sanctus 
(with  an  exquisite  Benedictus),  and  Agnus  Dei, 
are  delightful  music.  Occasional  suggestions 
of  well-known  passages  in  his  operas  jar  on  a 
modem  ear,  but  a  composer  is  scarcely  to  be 
blamed  for  retaining  his  identity  even  in  a  mass. 
His  love  of  contrast,  and  habit  of  never  remain* 
ing  long  occupied  with  one  musical  idea,  give 
these  pieces  a  somewhat  restless  and  piecemeal 
effect,  and  for  this  reason  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  Haydn's  and  Mosart's  masses  felt  these 
too  'secular.'  ^ 

16.  When  a  youth  of  twenty  Weber  wrote 
two  symphonies,  clever  and  to  a  certain  extent 
interesting,  but  parti-coloured  and  without  form. 
The  indications  they  gave  of  his  future  position 
as  an  orchestral  composer  were  very  inadequate, 
and  in  later  years  they  by  no  means  satisfied 
himself.  Of  wholly  different  import  are  his  ten 
overtures,  'Peter  Sohmoll'  (remodelled  1807  as 
'Grande  Ouverture  k  plumeuns  instruments')* 
'  Rubesahl'  (remodelled  1811  as  'Ouverture  sum 
Beherrscher  der  Creister,' '  Ruler  of  the  Spirits  Of 
'Overtura  Chinesa'  (remodelled  1800  for  'Tur- 
andot'),  'Silvana,"  Abu  Hassan,' '  Jubel-Ouvei> 
tiire, ' '  Freischutz, ' '  Preciosa, ' '  Euryanthe, '  and 
'Oberon.'  Of  these,  'Peter  SchmoU'  and  'Sil- 
vana' are  unimportant  and  immature.  In  'Tu- 
randot'  the  local  colouring  furnished  by  a  Chi- 
nese air  is  pushed  into  an  extreme  which  becomes 
ugly.  The  remaining  seven  are  amongst  the 
finest,  and  excepting  perhaps  Rubezahl  and  Abu 
Hassan,  the  most  popular  pieces  in  the  world. 
They  hold  a  middle  position  between  simple  in- 
troductions and  abstract  orchestral  works, 
sounding  equally  well  in  the  concert-room  and 
the  theatre.  This  they  share  with  the  overtures 
of  Mozart  and  Cherubini,  while  much  of  the  effect 
of  Beethoven's,  and  the  whole  of  the  effect  of 
Schumann's  Genoveva  and  Manfred  is  lost  when 
played  on  the  stage.  There  are,  however, 
important  differences  of  style  between  these 
overtures  and  those  of  Mozart  and  Cherubini. 
This  is  not  so  much  because  Weber  constructed 
them  out  of  the  materials  of  the  opera,  though 
some  have  with  great  injustice  gone  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  they  are  mere  elegant  potpourris. 
Each  is  a  complete  conception,  and  —  some 
unimportant  passages  apart  —  carved  out  of 
one  block.  That  what  looks  like  mosaic  may 
have  been  constructed  organically  is  proved  by 
(Thenibini's  'Anacreon'  overture,  in  which  — a 


little-known  fact  —  there  is  not  a  single  bar  not 
contained  in  the  opera.  Weber's  natural  way 
of  working  was  not  to  develop  continuoasly, 
but  to  proceed  from  one  strong  oontraat  to 
another.  His  musical  ideas  are  sekiom  adaptorf 
for  thematic  treatment,  being  a.-^ays  full  of 
meaning,  but  with  few  capacities  of  develop- 
ment. The  instant  one  idea  is  given  out  deci- 
sively it  calls  up  another  absolutely  opposed  to 
it.  Illustrations  of  this  may  be  found  in  tha 
opening  of  the  '  Riibezahl'  overture,  as  weU  as  in 
the  Et^  movement  of  the  Allegro  in  that  to  'Der 
Froschiita.'  This  method  of  progresnon  by 
continual  contrasts  is  undoubtedly  the  sign- 
manual  of  Weber's  dramatic  genius ;  and  to  it 
his  works  owe  as  much  of  their  stimulating 
effect  and  fascination,  as  they  do  to  the  variety, 
tenderness,  and  brilliance  of  the  instrumenta- 
tion. 

17.  This  exi^ns  why  Weber  produced  so 
little  chamber-musio.  The  quiet  thoughtful- 
ness,  the  refinements  of  instrumental  polyphony, 
the  patient  development  of  a  subject,  which  are 
the  essence  of  this  branch  of  art,  were  not  con- 
genial to  one  who  liked  to  be  up  and  away.  He 
did  not  write  a  single  string  quartet ;  and  his  PF. 
quartet,  string  quintet  with  clarinet,  and  trio 
for  PF.,  violoncello,  and  flute,  are,  for  him, 
unimportant  compositions,  and  not  alwaya  in 
the  true  chamber-music  style.  Jahns  appo- 
sitely observes  that  the  trio  is  pastoral  in  char- 
acter, and  the  last  three  movements  almost  dra- 
matic. By  this  he  means  not  so  much  that  the 
composer  had  in  his  mind  spedficfiguresorsceneB, 
but  that  the  subjects  are  almost  fike  spoken 
phrases,  and  the  contrasts  singularly  life-like. 
Many  movements  of  Beethoven 's  chamber-musio 
were  inspired  by  some  definite  poetical  idea  (aa 
the  adagios  of  the  quartets  in  F  major  (No.  1  and 
£  minor),  but  these  are  all  genuine  chamber- 
music.  The  third  movement  of  the  trio,  headed 
'Schafers  Klage'  (Shepherd's  Lament),  is  a 
series  of  clever  variations  on  a  simple  melody  of 
eight  bars.  I  believe  —  though  Jahns  does  not 
agree  with  me  —  that  this  is  the  air  of  a  real 
Lied,  and  suspect  it  to  be  a  setting  of  Goethe's 
'Da  droben  auf  jenem  Berge,'  but  whether 
Weber's  or  not  we  have  at  present  no  means  of 
determining.  Amongst  his  chamber-musio  must 
not  be  forgotten  six  sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin, 
published  in  1811.  Though  of  modest  dimen- 
sions, and  occasionally  somewhat  inmuiture, 
they  contain  a  host  of  charming  thoughts;  the 
ideal  they  aim  at  is  not  high,  but  they  form  the 
most  delightful  drawing-room  music  possible* 

18.  As  the  reader  will  perceive,  we  do  not 
class  Weber's  piano  compositions  with  his 
chamber-music.  Here  our  verdict  must  be 
wholly  different.  Weber  was  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  original  pianists  of  his  day.  After 
his  thorough  grounding  when  a  boy  he  never 
became  the  pupil  of  any  of  the  principal  virtuosi, 
and  all  the  finishing  part  of  his  education  was  his 
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own  work.  He  fonned  himself  neither  on 
dementi  nor  Hummel;  indeed,  his  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  latter  was  one  of  decided 
opposition.  After  hearing  him  in  Vienna  in 
1813,  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  'Hummel  impro- 
vised—  dry  but  correct.'  After  a  concert  of 
Hummel's  in  1816,  Weber  wrote  that  'Hummel 
seemed  to  set  the  most  store  on  plenty  of  runs 
executed  with  great  clearness.  Drawing  out 
and  developing  the  higher  resources  of  the 
instrument,  he  peihaps  undervalues  too  much.'  ^ 
In  private  letters  he  spoke  still  more  openly, 
saying  plainly  that  'Hummel  had  not  made  a 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  pianoforte.'  This 
he  himself  had  done  most  thoroughly,  and  in 
oonsequenee  obtained  a  number  of  effects  at 
once  new  and  thoroughly  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  instrument.  This  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  unexpectedness  which 
was  so  striking  in  his  plasring,  besides  its  bril- 
liancy, fire,  and  expression.  Wide  stretches, 
easy  to  his  long  flexible  fingers,  bold  jumps  from 
one  part  of  the  keyboard  to  another,  rapid  pas- 
sages of  thirds  for  one  hand  (the  Elt^  concerto),  or 
of  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves  for  both,  runs  with 
accompanying  chords  for  the  same  hand  (first 
movement  of  the  sonata  in  C)  —  such  are  some 
of  his  technical  resources,  all  of  real  value  be- 
cause used  to  express  really  new  ideas.  His 
pianoforte  style  also  shows,  within  reasonable 
limits,  a  leaning  to  the  orchestral.  For  instance, 
in  the  finale  of  the  Sonata  in  D  minor  he  must 
certainly  have  had  the  violoncello  and  clarinet 
in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  eantabilef  and  the  still 
more  beautiful  counter-subject.  Again,  in  the 
first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  C  his  mental  ear 
has  evidently  been  filled  with  the  sound  of  the 
orchestra  from  bar  4. 

The  four  Sonatas  (in  C,  At^,  D  minor,  and 
E  minor),  are  pronoimced  by  Biarx  to  excel  in 
some  respects  even  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven. 
This  is  going  too  far.  In  perfection  of  form 
Weber  is  always  far  behind  Beethoven,  and 
though  his  ideas  may  be  equally  original,  they 
are  far  less  soUd,  and  not  so  varied.  His  sonatas 
therefore  cannot  be  considered  models  of  the 
type,  which  Beethoven's  are  in  the  highest 
degree.  They  are  rather  fantasias  in  sonata- 
form,  and  their  very  irregularities  give  them 
a  kind  of  air  of  improvisation,  which  is  their 
chief  charm.  Ambros  says,  'They  blossom  like 
an  enchanted  garden  of  romance.  The  paths  of 
such  gardens  generally  lead  into  a  wilderness, 
where  a  wealth  of  gorgeous  ideas  is  crowded 
together  among  heterogeneous  roulades,  like 
delicious  fruits  among  exotic  foliage  and  luxu- 
riant creepers. '  The  same  contrast  is  discernible 
between  the  sonatas  in  themselves.  Each  has  its 
distinctive  character,  consistently  maintained 
throughout.  When  we  say  that' no  one  of  Beet- 
hoven's sonatas  resembles  another,  we  mean 
something  quite  different  from  this.    The  diver- 
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genoe  between  his  various  creations  goes  far 
deeper;  with  Weber  certain  favourite  phrases 
are  frequently  repeated,  and  his  sphere  of  ideas 
is  far  less  extensive.  His  sonatas  contrast  more 
in  form  and  colour  than  in  essence ;  in  each  he 
gives  us  his  whole  self,  but  from  a  different 
point  of  view. 

Next  to  the  sonatas  in  importance  are  his 
ten  sets  of  Variations.*  Weber  did  not  attempt 
—  as  Bach  did  in  the  'Goldberg'  variations, 
or  Beethoven  in  the  'Eroica'  ones,  and  those 
on  Diabelli's  waits  — to  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
variation,  but  clung  to  the  simple  old-fashioned 
form.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  wonderful 
that  he  could  cram  so  much  that  was  new 
within  such  narrow  limits.  In  the  invention 
of  new  figures  and  striking  harmonies  he  is 
inexhaustible,  and  —  a  main  point  —  each  has 
its  own  distinctive  and  sharply-defined  stamp. 
His  dramatic  genius  never  left  him.  His  varia- 
tions on  'Vien  quk  Dorina  bella,'  op.  7;  on  'A 
peine  au  sortir  de  I'enfance,'  op.  28;  and  on 
'Sch5ne  Minka,'  op.  40,  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  kind. 

His  talent  shone  most  ccmspiouously  whenever 
he  had  a  poetical  idea  to  interpret  musically, 
and  nowhere  do  we  see  this  more  clearly  than 
in  his  two  Polonaises,  in  "EP  and  E,  and  above 
all  in  his  'Invitation  ^  la  Valse,'  known  all 
over  the  world.  The  'Rondo  brillant,'  op.  62, 
and  the  'Momento  capriccioso,'  op.  12,  though 
not  unattractive,  scarcely  come  up  to  the  other 
three  pieces.  Of  pianofcHte  music  for  four 
hands  his  only  examples  are  opp.  3, 10,  and  60, 
containing  six,  six,  and  eight  pieces  respectively. 
Op.  60  is  a  collection  of  little  {neoes  which  for 
invention,  and  fascination  of  sound,  do  not  3rield 
to  Schubert's  best  work  of  the  kind. 

19.  Finally,  Weber  takes  high  rank  as  a  com- 
poser of  Concertos.  As  a  pianist  it  was  of  course 
an  object  to  him  to  find  scope  for  his  own  instru* 
ment  with  an  orchestra.  Of  his  three  concertos 
the  one  in  F  minor,  op.  79  (Ck>noert8tfick)  is  to 
this  day  a  stock-piece  with  virtuosi,  uid  has  left 
its  mark  on  later  composers.  Mendelssohn 
would  probably  not  have  written  his  G  minor 
concerto,  but  for  this  predecessor.  Not  the 
least  of  its  many  attractions  is  its  form  (Lar- 
ghetto.  Allegro,  March,  Finale),  diverging  so 
materially  from  that  of  all  previous  concertos. 
Then,  too,  though  complete  in  itself  as  a  piece  of 
music,  it  is  prompted  by  a  poetical  idea,  for  a 
whole  dramatic  scene  was  in  the  compoeer'a 
mind  when  he  wrote  it.  What  this  was  we  are 
told  by  Benedict,  who  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
performance  of  'Der  Freischutz'  sat  listening 
with  Weber's  wife,  while  he  played  them  the 
Concertstiick,  then  just  finished. 

The  Ch&telaine  sits  all  alone  on  her  balcony  garing 
far  away  into  the  diitanoe.  Her  knight  has  gone  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Years  have  passed  by,  battles  have 
been  fought.    Is  he  still  alive  7  will  she  ever  see  him 

>  I  Include  the  vartatloas  for  PFjumI  ykdin,  op.  22.  aad  for 
PF.  and  olarlofit,  op.  33. 
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ac&in  f  Her  exdted  ifnaginiition  calls  up  *  vidon  of 
her  husband  lyins  wounded  and  forsaken  on  the 
battlefield.  Can  she  not  fly  to  him,  and  die  by  his 
side  T  She  falls  back  unconscious.  But  hark  I  ^  what 
notes  are  those  in  the  distance  7  Over  there  in  the 
forest  something  flashes  in  the  sunli^t  —  nearer  and 
nearer.  Knights  and  squires  with  the  cross  of  the 
Crusaders,  banners  waving,  acclamations  of  the 
people;  and  there  —  it  is  nel  She  sinks  into  his 
arms.  Love  is  triumphant.  Happiness  without  end. 
The  very  woods  and  waves  sing  the  song  of  love;  a 
thousand  voices  proclaim  his  victory.' 

The  part  which  the  different  movements 
take  in  this  programme  is  obvious  enough. 
The  music  is  quite  independent  of  the  idea 
which  prompted  it,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
programme  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of 
listening;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  composed 
in  this  manner  is  an  interesting  point  in  the 
study  of  Weber's  idiosyncrasy. 

The  other  two  concertos,  in  C  and  Et^,  have 
been  unduly  neglected  for  the  Concertstiick. 
The  former,  composed  in  1810,  Is  indeed  not 
so  brilliant,  but  its  delightfully  original  finale 
would  alone  make  it  a  valuable  work.  The 
other  owes  its  origin  apparently  to  Beethoven's 
Concerto  in  Et^.  This  came  out  in  Feb.  1811, 
and  we  learn  from  Weber's  diary  that  he  bought 
a  copy  in  Leipzig  on  Jan.  14,  1812.  Kb  own 
concerto  in  Et^  was  finished  in  December  of 
the  same  year  at  Qotha.  The  choice  of  the 
key,  the  remote  key  of  B  major  for  the  Adagio, 
and  still  closer  resemblances  between  parts  of 
the  movements  of  the  two,  show  how  deep  an 
impression  Beethoven's  work  had  made  on  the 
younger  artist.  Still  it  was  only  suggestion, 
and  did  not  affect  Weber's  identity.  The 
differences  between  the  two  will  be  found  quite 
as  decided  as  the  resemblances. 

20.  When  once  Mozart  had  introduced  the 
darinet  into  the  higher  range  of  music  it  rap- 
idly became  a  f avoiuite  solo-instrument.  Ger- 
many had  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
two  pre-eminent  clarinet-players  —  Hermstedt 
of  Sondershausen,  and  Barmann  of  Munich. 
Spohr  composed  for  the  former,  Weber  for  the 
latter.'  Hermstedt  was  an  excellent  player  as 
far  as  technique  went,  but  a  man  of  limited 
intellect,  while  Barmann,  with  an  equally 
brilliant  technique,  was  a  thorough  artist  in 
temperament,  and  a  man  of  refined  taste. 
Spohr's  clarinet  compositions  are  good  work, 
but,  perhaps  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
composing  for  Hermstedt,  he  never  seems  to 
have  got  at  the  heart  of  the  instrument.  This 
Weber  did,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  he  b 
still  the  classical  composer  ior  the  clarinet.  It 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  power  of  pene- 
trating into  the  nature  of  instruments,  that 
though  not  able  to  play  the  clarinet  himself 
he  should  have  so  far  developed  its  resources 
that  since  his  day  no  substantial  advance  has 
been   made    by    composers    in    handling    the 

>  Benedict's  Weber. 
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instrument.  His  three  darinet-ooncertos  (opp. 
26,  73,  and  74,  the  first  a  concertino)  weie  aB 
written  in  1811,  when  he  was  living  in  Munidi 
in  constant  intercourse  with  Barmann.  We 
have  also  two  works  for  PF.  and  clarinet.  Varia- 
tions on  a  theme  from  'Silvana,'  and  a  fine 
Duo  ooncertante  in  three  movements,  op.  48. 
Seldom  as  these  are  heard,  those  he  wrote 
for  other  wind-instruments  are  never  played 
at  all.  And  yet  the  concertos  for  horn,  hssHoon, 
and  fiute,  testify  very  remarkably  to  his  wonder- 
ful gift  for  penetrating  into  the  nature  of  an 
instrument. 

21.   Weber's  turn  for  literary  oompositioii, 
developed  most  strongly  between  the  years  1809 
and   1818,   has  been  already  mentioned.'    A 
few  remarks  on  the  value  of  his  literary  com- 
positions will  fitly  close  our  review  of  his  pm- 
ductive  work.    As  a  rule  his  pen  was  nato- 
ally  employed  on  musical  mattes,  only  oi^  of 
his  newspaper  articles  being  on  a  general  subject 
—  Ueber  Baden-Baden,  August  1,   1810.    His 
talent  for  authorship  was  undoubtedly  oonsoder- 
able.     His  narrative  is  clear  and  intelligible, 
his  style  correct,  elegant,  and  lively,  with  a 
certain  freedom  not  at  all  tmbecoming.    Nov 
and  then,  too,  he  wrote  successful  veraes.    Our 
great  composers  from  Handel  to  Beethoven  did 
not  meddle  with  authorship.     In  this  respect, 
as  in  so  many  others,  Weber  was  the  first  of  a 
new  generation  of  artists.    It  pleased  him  to  re- 
veal the  ideas  with  which  his  mind  was  crowded 
in  words  as  well  as  in  music.    This  is  evident 
from  his  active  correspondence.     A  large  part 
of  this  would  well  bear  publication,  for  Weber^ 
letters  are  more  amusing  and  contain  more  in- 
formation than  those  of  any  other  German  mua- 
cian.    As  an  author  he  was  the  precuzscr  of 
Schumann   and   Wagner,   over   whose  muse, 
too,  his  own  exercised  so  great  an  influence. 
But  unUke  them  he  did  not  concentrate  his 
literary  powers;    his  nature  was  too  restless, 
and  his  life  too  unsettled.     It  is  a  pity  that 
his  musical  novel  Tor^eiinsUer's  Leben  remained 
unfinished,  for  as  he  himself  was  the  'mua- 
cian'   whose   'life'   he   described,    we  should 
have  gained  an  artistically  drawn  autobiography 
of  inestimable  value.     What  a  storehouse  of 
details  we  should  have  had  on  the  state  of 
muac  in  Germany  at   the  beginning  of  the 
century,  on  the  sort  of  concerts  then  given,  on 
the  doings  of  amateurs,  the  social  position  of 
musicians,  etc.  1    Who  better  fitted  to  give  us 
a  correct  picture  of  all  this  than  the  versatile, 
keenly  observant  Weber  ?    What  remains  of  the 
novel  is  interesting,  and  tantalising,  on  account 
of  its  many  acute  and  profound  observations 
on  art.     Not  that  Weber  could  philosophise 
and    systematise    like    Wagner;     he    touches 
lightly  on  subjects,  sometimes  indeed  super- 
ficially, but  in  every  word  you  see  the  man  of 

J  Weber's  posthumous  wrltliun  came  out  orlgliiallr  In  tiu]* 
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intellectual  cultivstlon  CKpable  of  forming  his 
own  judgmetit.  HI  a  lltemry  affinity  Is  doaer 
to  Scfaumann  than  to  Wagner.  The  imaglna- 
tioD,  the  humour,  the  kindness  and  cnrdiality 
towards  his  juniors,  the  abeenoe  of  jealousy 
towards  equals,  are  as  characteristic  of  Weber 
as  of  Schumann.  He  helped  materially  ta 
launch  Meyerbeer  and  MarscJuier,  exerted  him- 
eelf  heartily  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  Spohr'a 
tnusic  (a  service  Spohr  did  not  return  in  kind), 
and  thou^  as  a  youth  he  passed  a  hasty 
judgment  on  Beethoven,  be  amply  repaired 
the  oversight  in  maturer  years.  When'Fiddio' 
was  being  performed  In  Dresden,  he  wrote  to 
Beethoven  (Jan.  28,  1823),  'Each  lepcmenta- 
tion  will  be  a  festival  to  me,  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity  of  offering  to  your  noble  spirit  a 
homage  springing  from  my  inmost  heart,  which 
Is  filled  with  mingled  admiration  and  affection 
for  you.'  And  Weber  was  no  man  to  pay 
empty  compliments.  Like  as  he  was  to  B<^u- 
mann  in  many  reepects,  they  were  very  different 
In  others.  Besidea  the  sense  of  humour  cliar- 
acteristiD  of  both,  Weber  had  a  strong  satjr- 
Ical  vein,  a  caustic  wit,  and  a  love  of  fim,  which 
he  sluved  with  Hoiart.  He  was  also  more 
mercurial  and  biUliaot  than  Schumann,  who 
by  bis  dde  seems  almost  slow.  He  took  wider 
views  of  life,  was  more  a  man  of  the  world,  often 
with  a  kind  of  chivalrous  gallantry;  but  far 
more  Gckte  than  bis  younger  comrade  in  art. 
He  wrote  on  oU  sorts  of  subjects,  critical,  polem- 
ical, faisloilcal,  theoretical;  moat  often  perhaps 
to  introduce  new  works,  and  prepare  the  puUlo 
mind  for  their  reception.  The  mechanical 
construction  of  instrumenta  was  always  an 
Interesting  subject  to  him,  and  he  wrot«  news- 
paper articles  on  Capeller'a  improved  flutes, 
on    Kaufmann's'    trumpets,    chlming.«li>ckB, 

'Terpodion.'  He  even  wait  so  far  as  to  com- 
poee  a  Conoertstiiok  (Adagio  and  Allegretto  in 
F)  for  Kaufmann's  harmonichord,  apiece  which 
shows  very  clearly  his  wonderful  feeling  tor 
beauty  of  sound. 

Summary  o/  Wtbtr'a  CompoaUumt. 
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Oz  varlatlODa  on  a  theme  from  Voder's  'Samorl' :  Bt^. 


vartatloDS  on  Blanchl's '  Vlen  qtiA  Dortna  bdU' : 

'i^S&iA': 


X.  Seven  vaiiatioDS  on  an  original  theme;  F. . 
.  Seyen  yarlatlone  on  a  theme  from  M€hul'i 

.11.  Nme  variations  on  a  Russian  air,  'SehOne  Mlnka';  C 
16. 


minor.    1811 


Seven  variations  on  a  0| 
Momento  capriodoeo 
.^.  Grande  Polonaise    ~ 
&.  Polacca  nrfllante 

6.  Rondo  brlllante:  _ 

7.  AuflordeninKzumfanie.Roi 
ft.  Six  Fughettirop.  1.    Uw. 

10.  Twelve  AUemandes  (ValM^ 


1817. 


T.  Seven  rariatlons  for  PF.  and. 
4.  Onnd  Duo  < 


IcSfO  eon  fupco. 
^i.  Dtveitnnaii 


oonoRtantfor 
Andante 
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>DdobrIIIank:  D^.    1819. 

^ ,  Noa  11  and  la,  for  4 

hands).     UiOl. 

_2l'.  Bitateen  valses  (Vataes  favorltea  de  I'lmperatrloe  da 
FtanoeT*  1812.         «    ,     ^       k    w 

B.  For /our  hanii, 

72.  Six  easy  little  pieces:  (1)  Sonatina,  C;  (2)Roinanie^: 
(3)  Menuetto.  B&:  (4)  Andante  oon  vartaskni  Q;  (£>  llaraia* 
maestoso.  C:  (0)  Rondo.  E^. 

23.  Six  pieces:  (l)Moderato,E9;  <3)Andantlnoeonmoto. 
C  minor;  m  Andante  con  varlaBfonl,  O;  (4)  Masurlk.  C;  (5) 
Adaiio.An»;  (6)  Rondo,  Ef7.     18067 

A  daaiorF ;  (4)AHffro.  A  minor :  J5)  Alia  BjcffiaiSj)  mUuM; ; 
CO)  l^nma  varlato  (fdi  bah'  mir  ^ffUm^L  smV.  40X  E; 
<7)  Marcla,  O  minor:  (8)  Rondo,  B^?.    1818-1810. 

XII.  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC  WITH  AOCX)MPAinMENT. 
1.  Nine  variations  on  a  Norwegian  air  :D  minor.    FF.and 
▼Win,     1808.  ._..-..«         ... 

~   Six  Sonatas  for  PF.  and  vKdln:  n)F.  ABeKro^RomanBe, 

»  aroahile:  <2)  Q.  lloderato,  Adafdo.  Rondo  ^aUeoo; 

minor.  Allegretto  moderato.  Rondo  presto;  (4)  E&. 

eratCkRondo  vlvaoe :  (6>  A.  Andante  con  moto  with  va* 

oftfTFt^e  Sidllano:   (6)  C.  Ail^x)  oon  fuooo.  Larvo, 

-  Id  clarinet :  Bb^    1811.    ^. 

FF.  a:^  w%i:  E^.,^^ 

inte  oon  moto.  Rondo  aflearo.  .  1816. 

, _il  fadle  tor  PF.^and  guitar :  (l).An- 

dsnte.  CT  (2)  Vaiss,  A  miuM-:  €3)  Andante  oon  Vanaslonl, 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
foregoing  summary  is  drawn  up  from  Jfihns's 
Carl  Maria  von  W^ber  in  aeinen  Werken  (Berlin, 
Schlesinger,  1871),  a  first-rate  book,  on  which 
aU  future  writers  about  Weber  must  rely.  I 
have  altered  Jahna's  arrangement.  p.  b. 

WEBER,  Gottfried,  Doctor  of  Laws  and 
Philosophy,  composer,  theorist,  and  practical 
musician,  was  bom  March  1, 1770,  at  Freinaheim 
near  Mannheim,  and  studied  and  travelled  imtil. 
In  1802,  he  settled  in  Mannheim  as  a  lawyer 
and  holder  of  a  Government  appointment.  It 
was  here  that  his  namesake,  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber,  sought  a  refuge  after  his  banishment 
from  Wiirtemberg  (1810),  that  in  the  house  of 
Gottfried's  father  an  asylum  was  found  for  old 
Frans  Anton  until  his  death  in  1812,  and  that 
a  lasting  friendship  was  formed  between  Gott- 
fried Weber,  then  aged  thirty-one,  and  Carl 
Maria,  eight  years  his  junior.  A  year  previ- 
ously the  lawyer,  proficient  on  the  piano,  flute, 
violoncello,  and  well  versed  in  the  scientific 
branches  of  musical  knowledge,  had  foimded, 
out  of  two  existing  societies,  the  'Museum,'  a 
band  and  chorus  of  amateurs  who,  imder  his  able 
direction  and  with  some  professional  help,  did 
excellent  work.  Gottfried's  influence  gained 
for  the  yoimg  composer  a  hearing  in  Mannheim, 
and  the  artists  and  amateurs,  carried  away  by 
the  spirit  and  fire  of  their  conductor,  did  much 
towards  establishing  Carl  Maria's  fame  in  their 
city.  For  a  lengthy  account  of  the  relations, 
both  lively  and  severe,  between  these  distin- 
guished men,  their  influence  on  each  other's 
work,  their  pleasant  wanderings  in  company 
with  other  choice  spirits,  singing  their  newest 
songs  to  the  guitar  as  serenades;  their  eetabliah-  | 


ment  of  a  so-oalled  secret  aoelety  (with  hlghaima) 
of  composer-literati,  in  which  Gottfried  adopted 
the  pseudonym  of  Giusto;  and  of  their  merry 
meetings  at  the  'Drei  Konige'  or  at  Gottfried's 
house  —  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Max  v. 
Weber's  life  of  his  father  (Carl  Maria).  Whan 
circumstanoes  had  parted  them,  constant  oorre- 
spondence  showed  the  strength  and  quality  of 
thdr  mutual  s>'mpathy.  Some  of  Gottfried's 
best  songs  had  been  inspired  by  this  intercourse, 
and  were  no  doubt  exquisitely  interpreted  by 
his  (second)  wife,  nie  v.  Dusch.  Besides  these 
songs,  strophic  in  form  and  sometimes  provided 
with  guitar  accompaniment,  Weber's  composi- 
tions include  three  Masses,  other  sacred  music, 
sonatas,  and  concerted  pieces  for  various  instru- 
ments. [He  held  various  legal  poets  at  Mains 
from  1814,  and  at  Darmstadt  from  1818,  and  in 
1832  was  given  the  title  of  'Qrosshenoglicher 
Generalstaateprokurator.']  In  the  intervals  of 
founding  the  Mannheim  Conservatoire,  super- 
faitending  the  Court  Church  musical  services, 
and  doing  occasional  duty  as  conductor  at  Mains, 
the  genial  lawyer  laid  the  basis  of  his  reputation 
by  a  profound  study  of  the  theory  of  music,  the 
result  of  which  appeared  in  the  Vermich  einer 
geordneien  Theorie  (1817-21),  of  which  transla- 
tions have  since  appeared  in  French,  Danish, 
and  English  (Wamer,  Boston,  1846,  and  J. 
Bishop,  London,  1861) ;  AUgemeine  Mutikkkn 
(1822);  Die  GeneraUxtadehre  gum  iSe2bs<t»n<£r- 
ricfU  (1833) ;  Ergebniaae  der  biaherigen  Farach^ 
ungen  iiber  die  Eehtheii  dee  MotarUchena  R^ 
quiems  (1826),'  and  other  volumes,  and  articles 
published  in  Caedlia,  the  musical  periodical 
published  by  Schott  in  Mains,  and  edited  by 
Gottfried  Weber  from  its  hi^ginnlng  in  1824 
until  his  death,  Sept.  21,  1839.  [See  vol.  iii.  p. 
685.]  Weber's  examination  of  muaiGal  theories 
led  to  his  work  on  time-measurements  and 
the  'tempo-interpreter'  {Ueber  ckronometriecha 
Tempobexichnung,  1817)  [see  vol.  iii.  p.  ISSb], 
and  his  study  of  acoustics  to  certain  improve- 
ments or  inventions  in  wind-instrument  making. 
A  full  list  of  his  writings  and  compositions  is 
given  in  the  lexicons  of  Riemann  and  Mendel 
as  well  as  in  the  QueUen-'Lexikon,    l.  k.  if. 

WEBERFAMILY,knownfor  theiroonnection 
with  Moaart,  who  first  knew  them  in  i^a^w^ti^im^ 
and  married  the  third  daughter.     The  father, 

Fbidolin,  bom  1733  at  Zell  (in  Breiagau), 
studied  law  at  Freiburg,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  bailiff  of  the  Schonau  estates.  He  was 
a  clever  violinist,  and  the  Elector  Karl  Theodor 
invited  him  and  his  brother  Frans  Anton  to 
Mannheim,  where,  however,  according  to  Mo- 
zart, he  occupied  quite  a  subordinate  position 
as  copyist,  prompter,  and  supernumerary  vio- 
linist in  the  band.  In  1756  be  married  Marie 
Cacilie  Stamm  of  M*«w>w>{m  BQs  brother,  and 
junior  by  a  year,  Frakz  Anton,  was  the  father 

I  Weber's  eonneetlOB  wftti  tlie  eontroven^  ob^  Muml^ 
Requiem  Is  folly  dealt  with  In  Dr.  W.  Foia'a  fitoryo/  Mmaarfa 
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of  Oarl  ICaria  von  Weber,  who  was  thus  Mosart's 
first  oousin  by  marriage.  Mocart  writing  to  his 
father  about  Fridolin  Weber's  four  daughters, 
says,  'I  have  never  met  before  with  such 
a  variety  of  dispositions  in  one  family.'  The 
eldest, 

JoBEPHA,  was  a  bravura  shiger  with  a  high 
and  flexible  voice,  but  a  poor  musician.  Mozart 
wrote  for  her  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Night  in 
the  'Zauberflote'  and  a  bravura  air  (Kochel, 
No.  580).  She  married  hi  1789  Hofer,  violinist 
at  Schikaneder's  theatre,  and  after  his  death 
Meyer,  a  bass-singer,  who  sang  Pizarro  in  'Fi- 
delio.'     She  died  in  1820.     The  second, 

Alotbia,  bom  1750,  was  Mozart's  first  love. 
Her  voice  was  exceptionally  high,  and  extremely 
pleasant  in  tone,  though  perhaps  rather  weiJc 
for  the  stage.  In  1780  she  was  engaged  for 
the  opera  in  Vienna,  and  married  an  actor  at  the 
court  theatre,  named  Lange,  who  died  in  1827. 
Mme.  Lange  made  several  professional  tours 
before  her  final  retirement  in  1808.  She  died 
at  Salzburg  in  1839.  Mozart  wrote  for  her  the 
part  of  Constanze  in  the  'ElntfUhrung,'  six  airs 
(Kdohel,  Nos.  294,  316,  383,  418,  419,  538), 
and  a  rondo  (No.  416).^    The  third, 

CoNBTANZB,  bom  1763  at  Zell,  became  Mo- 
zart's wife.  When  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg 
dismissed  Mozart  from  his  household  in  Vienna, 
the  latter  took  up  his  abode  with  Frau  Weber 
(her  husband  had  died  of  apoplexy),  then  living 
with  three  of  her  daughters,  Aloysia  being 
married,  in  a  house  called  'Zum  Auge  Qottes,' 
in  the  Peters-Platz.  Here  began  the  love  affair 
which  caused  Mozart's  father  so  much  anxiety. 
The  marriage  took  place  Aug.  4,  1782,  and  in 
nine  years  Constanze  was  left  a  widow.  For 
the  support  of  herself  and  children  she  made 
several  professional  tours.  In  1809  she  mar- 
ried a  Danish  official  named  Nissen,'  but  in  1826 
was  again  left  a  widow,  and  died  at  Salzburg 
March  6,  1842.    The  youngest  of  the  four, 

SoPHiB,  bom  1764,  also  a  talented  singer, 
married  Haibl,  tenor  and  composer,  attached  to 
Schikaneder's  theatre.  During  widowhood  she 
lived  with  Gonstanze  at  Salzburg,  and  died  there 
in  1843.  She  was  present  at  Mozart's  death, 
and  in  1825  wrote,  at  Nissen's  request,  a  touch- 
ing account  of  the  last  sad  moments,    c.  f.  p. 

WEBER'S  LAST  WALTZ  — Letzter  Ge- 
danke,  Demi&re  Pens^  The  piece  known  by 
these  names  and  beginning  thus,  and  once  enor- 
mously popular  — 


ete. 


b  not  Weber's  at  all,  but  Reissiger's,  and  forms 
No.  5  of  his  'Danses  brillantes  pour  le  PF.,' 
written  in  1822,  and  published  by  Peters  of 
Leipzig  in  1824.  The  probable  cause  of  its 
being  ascribed  to  Weber  is  that  a  MS.  copy  of 
it,  given  by  Reiasiger  to  Weber  on  the  eve  of 
s8eevoi.llLEk.292&.  •  Bee  foLBL  Ik  388(1. 


his  departure  for  London,  was  found  among 
Weber's  papers  after  his  death  here.  It  ham 
been  also  pubUshed  as  a  song  —  in  Germany 
'Wie  ich  bin  verwichen,'  in  London  as  'Weber's 
Farewell'  (Chappell),  'Song  of  the  dying  child' 
(Cramer),  etc.  o. 

WECHSELNOTE.    See  Nota  Cambita. 

WECB^ER,   Gborg   Kaspab,   was   bom  at 

Nuremberg,  April  2,   1632.     His  father,  who 

had  some  ability  as  an  instrumental  musician, 

gave  him  his  first  instruction  in  clavier-playing. 

He  received  his  further  instruction  in  oigan- 

playingand  composition  generally  from.  Enumus 

IQndennann,   then  oxgamst  to   the   Egidien- 

Idrche  of  Nuremberg.    At  the  age  of  nineteen 

Wecker   obtained    his    first    appointment    as 

organist  to  one  of  the  Nuremberg  churches, 

and  afterwards  i>aswing  from  one  church  to 

another,  at  last  in  1686  obtained  the  highest 

post  in  Nuremberg,  that  of  organist  to  the 

Sebaldkirche,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 

April  20,  1695.     BLe  was  in  great  request  as  a 

teacher,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils  Johann 

Krieger  and   PachelbeL    Teaching  indeed  so 

engrossed  his  time  as  to  leave  little  leisure  for 

composition  and  publication.    It  was  only  at 

the  urgent  request  of  his  friend   and   pupil, 

W.  M.   Elndter,  who  was  also  his  publisher, 

that  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  prepared  for 

publication  a  work  with  the  following  title: 

XVIII  Geistliche  Concerten.  mit  2  bis  4  Voeal- 
Stimmen  und  5  instnimentis  ad  libitum,  su  musi- 


deren.  auf  die  HeiUgen  Festtige  des  santiea  Jahres 
gerichtet  samt  etlicnea  anderen.  so  bei  vorfiUligen 
lUrohensolennit&ten  zu  gebrauchen  .  .  .  NCkmbeig, 
1605. 

The  publisher  introduces  the  work  with  a 
preface  in  which  he  gives  directions  as  to  various 
ways  of  performance.  These  'Spiritual  Con- 
certos' are  in  reaUty  Church  cantatas,  and  like 
similar  works  by  Buxtehude  and  others  show 
the  form  In  its  intermediate  stage  between 
Heinrich  Schiitz  and  Sebastian  Bach.  They 
begin  with  a  short  instrumental  prelude  entitled 
'Sonatina,'  and  have  similar  interludes  entitled 
'Ritomelli,'  and  short  Solo  Arias  between  the 
Choruses.  Two  of  these  cantatas  are  given  In 
the  volume  of  the  '  Denkmaler  der  Tonkunst  in 
Bayem,'  which  contain  works  of  various  Nurem- 
berg masters  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century.  Another  from  a  MS.  source  on  the 
hymn  'Allein  Gott  in  der  Hoh'  sei  Ehr','  with  a 
fuller  complement  of  instruments,  though  with 
little  use  of  the  familiar  tune,  and  evidently 
designed  for  a  great  festival  occasion,  is  also 
given  in  the  modem  publication.  Several 
'Qeistliche  Lieder'  by  Wecker  for  one  voice 
with  Basso  continuo  appeared  in  the  Nuremberg 
Hymnbooks  of  the  time.  Only  one  short  Organ 
Fugue  of  his  composition  has  come  down  to  us  in 
MS.  It  is  now  printed  m  Hitter's  Geachichie  det 
Orgdapida,  Ex.  79.'  J.  B.  M. 

WECKERLIN,  J.  B.     See  Wbkbrun. 

WECKMANN,  Matthiab,  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  1621  at  the  village  of  Oppers- 
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hausen  in  Thuringiay  but  some  doubt  is  thrown 
on  the  alleged  place  of  birth,  because  his  father, 
who  was  a  Lutheran  pastor,  was  not  appointed 
to  Oppershausen  till  1628,  and  his  name  is  not 
found  in  the  baptismal  register.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  received  into  the  Electoral  Chapel 
at  Dresden  as  soprano  singer,  and  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  Heinrich  Schiitz.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  Schiita  he  was  sent  in  1637,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Elector  Johann  Georg  I.,  to 
receive  further  instruction  in  organ-playing  and 
composition  from  Jacob  Praetorius  in  Hamburg. 
After  his  return  to  Dresden  in  1640  he  was 
appointed  organist  to  the  Electoral  Chapel,  and 
had  the  further  duty  of  training  the  choir  boys. 
A  visit  of  the  Crown-Prince  of  Denmark  to 
Dresden  was  the  occasion  of  Weckmann's 
being  permitted  to  go  for  a  time  to  serve  as 
Capellmeister  to  the  Crown-Prince  at  Nykjobing 
in  Denmark.  He  returned  to  his  Dresden  duties 
In  1647,  but  in  1654  the  occasional  friction 
between  Germans  and  Italians  in  the  Electoral 
Chapel  induced  him  to  apply  for  the  vacant 
Organistship  of  St.  James's,  Hamburg,  which 
in  1655  the  Elector  permitted  him  to  accept. 
With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  to 
Dresden,  Weclonann  remained  at  Hamburg  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  living  an  exceptionally  busy 
musical  life  till  his  death  in  1674.  In  con- 
junction with  the  other  organists  and  musicians 
of  the  town,  such  as  Scheidemann,  Praetorius, 
Selle,  Schop,  and  Bemhard,  and  with  the  hearty 
support  of  all  the  citizens  of  highest  social 
standing,  he  foimded  the  Collegium  Musicum, 
a  musical  society  which  gave  frequent  perform- 
ances of  the  best  and  newest  native  and  foreign 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  the  beginning 
of  the  system  of  public  concerts  in  Hamburg. 
As  an  oziganist  and  clavier-player  generally, 
Weckmann  enjoyed  great  reputation  in  his 
day.  Mattheson  gives  an  accoimt  of  a  trial  of 
akUl  which  took  place  at  Dresden  between 
Weckmann  and  Froberger,  who  parted  from 
each  other  with  expressions  of  mutual  respect, 
Froberger  declaring  his  competitor  to  be  a  real 
virtuoso.  None  of  Weckmann's  works  were 
printed  in  his  lifetime,  and  only  eight  of  his 
larger  works  for  voices  and  instruments  have 
been  preserved.  Five  of  them  are  due  to  the 
diligence  with  which  Gustaf  Duben,  the  Swed- 
ish Capellmeister  at  Stockholm,  collected  the 
works  of  North  German  musicians  for  the  use 
of  his  Chapel,  and  these  are  now  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Upeala.  Diiben  made  Weckmann's 
personal  acquaintance  at  Hamburg  in  1664,  and 
was  afterwards  in  correspondence  with  him. 
The  other  three  works  Weckmann  took  with  him 
to  Dresden  in  1667  as  a  gift  to  the  Elector  Jo- 
hann Georg  II.,  and  they  are  now  in  the  Library 
at  Dresden.  These  eight  works  are  all  in  the 
sacred  concerto  style  of  Heinrich  Schiitz,  and 
have  now  been  published  in  modem  form  in 
Band  vi.  of  Denkmaier  Deutscher  Tonkunst, 


Erste  Folge.     Besides  these,  only  a  few  Choral- 
treatments   for  organ   have   been   preserved, 
of  which  one  now  appears  in  Straube's  'Choral- 
Vorspiele  alter  Meister,'  Peters  Edit.    j.  r.  m. 
WEDDING     OF    CAMACHO,     Thb.     See 

HOCRZEIT  DE8  CamACHO,  DiE. 

WEDNESDAY  CONCERTS,  London.  Those 
concerts  were  established  in  1848  at  Exeter  Hall 
by  Mr.  Stammers,  in  order  to  give  a  miscel- 
laneous musical  entertainment  at  a  cheap  price 
of  admission.  The  prices  charged  were  about 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Popular  Concerts.  The 
first  series,  consisting  of  fifteen  concerts,  began 
Nov.  22,  and  were  continued  once  a  week  until 
Feb.  28, 1849.  The  second  and  third  series  were 
continued  until  June  27,  twentynseven  having 
been  given  in  all.  There  was  a  small  orchestra 
under  Willy  as  leader,  and  the  programmes 
consisted  of  light  overtures,  operatic  selections, 
vocal  and  orchestral,  ballads,  and  light  instru- 
mental pieces.  Occasionally  more  important 
works  were  tried,  such  as  Mendelssohn's  'Anti- 
gone,' Rossini's '  Stabat  Mater,'  or  Mendelssohn's 
G  minor  Concerto.  A  fourth  series  of  fifteen 
concerts  was  given,  extending  from  Oct.  24, 
1840,  to  Jan.  30, 1850,  and  a  fifth  was  attempted, 
first  under  Mr.  Stammers,  and  afterwards 
imder  Mr.  Jarrett,  but  twelve  of  the  fifteen 
only  were  given.  The  third  and  fourth  series 
showed  some  slight  improvement  in  the  pro- 
grammes; the  orchestra  was  increased  to  forty. 
Herr  Anschiitz  was  conductor,  and  s3rmphonie8 
of  Mozart  and  Haydn  were  occasionally  given  in 
their  entirety.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
in  spite  of  the  fine  artists  engaged,  these  concerts 
failed  then  to  hit  the  popular  taste.  Among 
the  artists  who  appeared  must  be  named  Mes- 
dames  Birch,  Dolby,  Poole,  M.  and  A. 
Williams,  Angri,  Jetty  Treffz,  Rainforth, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sims  Reeves,  Braham,  Ron- 
ooni,  PIschek,  Formes,  etc.,  vocalists;  Miss 
Kate  Loder,  Thalberg,  Billet,  Sainton,  Ernst, 
Vivier,  Mayoock,  Lavigne,  Distin  and  sons, 
instrumentalists.  a.  c. 

WEELKES,  Thomab,  is  not  heard  of  before 
1507,  when  his  book  of  'Madrigals  to  3.  4.  5 
A  6  Voyces'  was  published.  In  the  dedication 
of  this  book  to  George  Phillpot  (of  Thruxton 
near  Andover)  Weelkes  describes  the  contents 
as  'the  first  fruicts  of  my  barren  groimd.'  In 
1598  he  was  in  the  service  of  Edward  Darcye, 
Groom  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his '  Balletts  and  Madrigals,  to  fine  voyces.' 
As  he  speaks  here  of  his  'yeeres  yet  unripened,' 
we  may  perhaps  place  his  birth  between  1570 
and  1580.  Two  books  appeared  in  1600;  the 
first,  a  set  of  5-part  madrigals,  is  dedicated  to 
Henry,  Lord  Winsor,  Baron  of  Bradenham. 
In  this  dedication  he  sayB,  '1  confess  my  con- 
science is  untoucht  with  any  other  arts,'  though 
other  musicians  try  to  be  more  than  musi- 
cians; 'this  small  faculty  of  mine  is  alone  In 
me,  and  without  the  assistanoe  of  other  more 
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eoD&leiit  Bdenoea.'  The  oitur  volume  of  this 
year  ia  a  set  of  O-put  madrigals  dadicaled  to 
Mr.  Qeoi^  Brooke.  Weelkea  now  deacribcB 
himaelf  aa  'of  the  Colledge  at  Winchester, 
organist.'  Hia  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
College  Books,  but  It  Bppe&ra  from  them  thai 
the  organist'a  atipend  in  the  ycKis  1600-2  waa 
13s.  4d.,  with  his  dsily  Commona,  and  peibapa 
(though  this  is  doubtful)  his  lodghig.     To  the 

*  Triumphs  of  Oriana,'  1601,  Weelkes  contributed 

•  6-p«rt  nuulrigsJ,  'As  Vesta  was  frcon  Latinos,' 
one  of  the  finest  madrigala  in  the  ooUection. 
He  aeems  to  have  been  on  terma  of  intimacy 
with  Horle?,  the  editor  of  the  eollactian,  for 
on  his  death  he  composed  a  setting  of  n  verao 
beginning  'Death  hath  deprived  me  of  my 
dearest  friend,'  publlahed  aa  'A  Ramembrance 
of  hia  friend,  Thomas  Horiey'  in  the  'Ayerea 
or  PbantasUoke  Spirilee'  of  1608.  On  July  13, 
1602,  Weelkes  took  hia  degree  of  Baohetor  of 
Munc  at  Oxford  from  New  College.  The  entry 
in  the  University  Recistar  which  reoords  the 
granting  of  the  grace  (Feb.  12, 1601-2)  mentions 
hia  oxteen  years'  study  and  practioe  of  mualc. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  organist  to 
Chichester  Cathedial.  The  Chapter  Reoords  of 
Chichester  have  perished,  but  it  ia  evident  from 
the  Subdeanery  Registers  that  he  was  at  Chi- 
chester with  hia  family  in  1603,  for  the  bsptism 
of  Thomas  Weelkes  is  entered  there  on  June  9; 
another  child  'AUee'  was  baptiied  Sept.  17, 
1606.  la  1608  appeared  his  'Ayerea  or  Phan- 
tastlcke  Sprites  (or  three  voices,'  in  which  he 
describes  himsdf  aa  'Geotlansn  of  hia  Hajesty'a 
Chapel,  Bachelor  of  Music,  and  OiKaniat  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester.'  The  name  of 
Weelkn,  however,  ia  not  to  be  found  in  the 
aid  ChtqM  Book  of  tlit  Chapd  Royal  (edited  by 
Rjmbault,  1S72).  He  oootributed  two  pieces 
to  Leighton's  'Tearea  or  Lamentadona.'  1614,  — 
'  Host  mighty  and  all,'  a  4,  and  '  O  happy  he,' 
a  5.  Though  these  were  hia  taat  puWeations 
it  ia  probable  that  to  this  period  of  hia  life  be- 
long the  numeroua  Anthems  which  still  for 
the  roost  part  femain  in  H8. ;  one  Anthem  at 
any  rate  bears  the  date  March  9,  1617  ('Deliver 
ns,  O  Lord,'  R.C.M,).  The  burial  of  'Eliaa: 
Welkes,  the  wyfe  of  Mr.  Tho:  Welkea,  or^aniat 
of  the  Cathedriall  Church,'  is  entered  hi  the 
Subdeanery  Register,  Bept,  7,  1622.  Weelkes 
himaelf  died  in  the  end  of  1623,  aa  ia  shown  by 
his  will,  dated  Nov.  30,  and  proved  Deo.  6,  of 
that  year.  He  makes  hia  friend  Hcruy  Drink- 
water  of  St.  Bride's,  London,  Cutler,  sole 
executor,  to  whom  be  owed  SOs.,  for  'meat 
drinke  and  bordinge  and  such  like  necessaryee.' 
He  desires  Driokwater  'to  see  mee  buried  like 
B  man  of  my  profession.'  To  hia  son  Thomas, 
and  hia  daughtir  Katherine,  be  leaves  5a.  eaoh, 
and  all  the  rest  of  hia  goods,  eta.,  to  hia  daughter 
Alice.  The  record  of  Wcelkes's  burial  la  not 
found  in  the  Subdeanery  Regiatera. 

Weelkes'a  'Madrigals,'  1697,  were  reprinted  In 
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score  t^  the  Hua.  Ant.  Society,  1S43.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  one  of  them, '  Aye  me  my 
wonted  joys,'  was  printed  in  Seam  d'  Arauda's 
'11  prinu)  llbro  de  Hadrigali  a  quattra  voci,  eoa 
UDO  di  Thomas  Weelkes  Inglese,  Ehnstat,  1605' 
(VogtJ'a  BibHaOidc).  The  'Balletta  and  Madri- 
gals,' 1508,  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared 
in  1608,  were  reprinted  in  score  in  the  Old 
Fineliih  Edition,  as  also  were  the  'Ayem  or 
Pbantasticke  Spirites,'  1608.  Single  madrissls 
and  ballets  from  Wedlus's  publications  have 
froquendy  appeared  in  modem  collectiona.  Of 
thoeo  not  printad  by  him,  'Grace,  my  lovely 
one'  has  bem  edited  by  Mr.  Barclay  Squire, 
from  B.M.  Add.  MSS.,  17,786-91.  An  incom- 
plete 'London  criea,'  'Ny  oyst^s,'  ia  io  Add. 
HS3. 18,936-9.  'The  greedy  wretch,'  and  'Tha 
worklly  man,'  Ch.  Ch.,  are  merely  adaptations 
from  madrigala  in  the  1507  book. 

WeeUue  wrote  a  great  deal  of  sacied  moaic 
of  which  the  ibUowing  anthema  have  been 
printed:  'O  Lord,  grant  the  king'  by  Barnard, 
1641;  'All  people  dap  your  lianda,' and  'Whm 
David  heard,'  hy  the  Hus.  Ant.  Society ,  edited  by 
Rimbault.  A  set  of  Commandment  responao 
appc&red  in  TKt  Choir,  July  1664.  The  follow- 
ing are  unprintfld:  — 

I.  ANTaEaia 


WEHLI 


WEIGL 
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IIL  IMSTRUMENTAL  PIBCaSS. 

ims  for  ^iS&*?S^jS;' Add.  lis6. 17.702-4; 
jrith^  Ml   "n»»^»»*rt    piece   for   vkua  Ib   In 


one  of 
Add. 


a&  Ma  Hub  Sch.  C.  64-(iOL  ^.^  ^ 
^tn  Nomine,  a  4.  MS.  Mii&  Sch.  D,  21^-6. 
^    B.M.  Add.  1188.  30.4r     ' 


.480-4. 


^  BrltJah  Museum ;  R.C.M..-  Royal  Ool- 

Mufllc;  Mus.  8cb. » the  Muale  School  Collection  In  tlie 

Ch,»Chttet  Church,  Oxford; 

,L.  s  Durhanfcathcdral 


D,C 


LTbrary:  FltiW.  =  F1ti- 
■     —        *'  iba 


In  tbis  list  B.M 

iof  Muflic;  Mui   _^. 
in  Library.  Ozfoi 
Petertiouae,  C^ 

_r;    E.C.L(.  «  Ely 

SrIllUun  Library,  Cambrtdke:  Buck.  Pal. «  Buckingham 
Palaoe.  'lUmbault'nfcTBlo MSB.  mentioned  tai  the  Preface 
of  tbeMuBL  AnLSodety'seditlonof  WeelkeBTMadrU^1507. 

O.  E.  P.  A. 

WEHLI,  or  WEHLE,  Karl,  a  brilliant 
pianist  icaiown  in  London  many  years  bade,  was 
the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Prague,  and  bom 
Marcli  17,  1825;  learned  the  PF.  under  Mosch- 
ries  and  KuUak,  composed  very  much,  and 
exhibited  his  talent  in  Europe,  America,  Aus- 
tralia, India,  etc.  Paris  was  for  long  his  head- 
quarters. The  list  of  his  works  given  by  Pougin 
comprises  a  Sonata  (op.  38),  Impromptus  (10, 
73),  Ballades  (11,  79),  Nocturnes,  Waltzes, 
and  Allegro  hongroise  (81),  etc.,  etc.  He  died 
in  Paris,  June  3,  1883.  a. 

WEIC;HSELL,  Mrs.,  a  popular  vocalist, 
mother  of  Mrs.  Billington,  and  wife  of  Carl 
Weiehsell,  a  German,  who  was  principal  oboist 
of  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Mrs. 
Weiehsell  became  a  popular  ballad-singer  at 
Vauxhall  as  early  as  1766,  three  years  earlier 
than  generally  supposed.  She  continued  sing- 
ing at  Vauxhall  until  1784.  Besides  her  daugh- 
terEli2abeth,who  became  Mrs.  Billinoton,  she 
had  a  son,  Charles,  who  was  a  talented  violinist 
and  led  the  band  at  the  King's  Theatre,  occasion- 
ally conducting  at  Covent  Garden  when  his  sister 
was  singing  there.  f.  k. 

WEHGL,  Joseph,  a  native  of  Bavaria,  bom 
March  19,  1740,  entered  Prince  Esterhas/s 
band  at  Eisenstadt  as  first  violoncellist  in  1761, 
left  in  1760  for  the  orchestra  of  the  Imperial 
Opera  at  Vienna,  was  admitted  member  of  the 
Imperial  Chapel  1792,  and  died  Jan.  25,  1820, 
in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  Joseph  Haydn,  who  stood  godfather 
to  his  ddest  son, 

Joseph,  bom  at  Eisenstadt,  March  28,  1766. 
Joseph's  first  teacher  was  Sebastian  Witzig, 
choirmaster  of  Komeuburg,  and  later  he  studied 
with  Albrechtsberger  and  Salieri.  At  sixteen 
he  wrote  his  first  small  opera  'Die  betrogene 
Aigllst,'  which  was  produced  at  Gluck's  recom- 
mendation, and  secured  him  the  favour  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  of  which  he  had  henceforth 
repeated  proofs,  including  a  present  of  100 
ducats  (about  £50)  for  his  first  Italian  opera  '11 
Pftzzo  per  f  orza '  ( 1 788) .  A  letter  of  congratula- 
tion written  him  by  Haydn  on  the  production 
of  his  'Principessa  d'  Amalfi'  is  well  known. 
Weigl  was  also  fortimate  enough  to  gain  ad- 
mittance to  the  performances  of  classical 
music  under  Mozart's  direction,  at  Baron  van 
Swieten's  house.  Salieri  took  a  special  interest 
fai  him,  and  employed  him  up  to  1790  as  assist- 


ant-conductor of  the  National  Court  Theatre. 
In  1792  he  became  composer  to  the  Opera  with 
a  salary  of  1000  florins,  then  Capellmeister, 
finally  conductor.    This  post  he   resigned  in 
1823,  and  in  1827  was  appointed  Vice-Court- 
Capellmeister.     Before  that  date  he  had  com- 
posed a  series  of  operas,  German  and  Italian, 
and 'ballets,  many  of  which  became  exceed- 
ingly popular.    Amongst  these,   special  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  the  'Schweizerfamilie' 
(1809),  which  long  kept  the  boards,  and  by  its 
pleasing  melodies  won  all  hearts.     Reichardt ' 
gives  a  pointed  description  of  Weigl:    'He  is 
a  really  charming,  affectionate,  good-hearted 
Viennese,  and  his  eye  and  whole  expression  are 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his  tender,  graceful, 
pleasing  melodies.'     Other  favourite  operas  were 
'Das    Waisenhaus,'    'Nachtigall    und    Rabe' 
(1818),   *Der   Bergsturz,'   'L'  Amor  Marinaro' 
(1797),   and    *L'    Uniforme.'     Beethoven   has 
preserved  the  air  'Pria  ch'  io  impegno'  in  the 
'Amor  Marinaro'  from  oblivion,  by  taking  it 
as  the  theme  for  the  Finale  of  his  Qarinet  Trio, 
op.  11.     [See  vol.  i.  p.  2346.]     'L*  Uniforme' 
(libretto  by  Carpani)   was   composed   at  the 
request  of  Bfaria  Theresa,  produced  at  Schon- 
brunn  (in  1798),  and  repeated  in  concert-form 
(1805)  with  the  Empress  in  the  principal  part 
(Pauline).     Treitschke  translated  it  into  Ger- 
man, and '  Die  Uniform  '  was  given  at  both  court 
theatres,  and  in  many  foreign  towns.    Weigl 
was  a  special  favourite  of  the  Elmpress  (to  whom 
Beethoven  dedicated  his  Septet),  and  had  to 
preside  at  the  piano  at  all  chamber-concerts, 
besides  composing  cantatas  and  small  ballets 
for  many   court  festivities.    He   had   an   ad- 
vantageous offer  for  Stuttgart,  but  the  Empress, 
to  retain  him,  made  his  appointment  for  life. 
Soon  after  her  death  (1807)  he  accepted  the 
post   of  CapeOmeister   at    Dresden,    but   the 
negotiations  were  broken  off,   and  MorlacchI 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.'    Weigl  was  twice 
invited  to  Milan  to  compose  for  the  Scala  —  in 
1807,  when  he  produced  two  operas,  'Cleop>atra,' 
and  'II  rivale  di  sd  steaso,'  and  1815,  when  he 
produced  'L'  imboscata,'  and  a  cantata^   'II 
ritomo  d'  Astrea,'  all  with  great  success.     Of 
his  eariier  cantatas,   'Minerva   e  Flora'  was 
given  at  Prince  Auersperg's  in  honour  of  a  visit 
from  the  King  and  Queen  of  Sicily  (1791),  and 
'Venere  ed  Adone'  at  Esterhaz  in  1792,  when 
the  Archduke  (afterwards  Emperor)  Joseph  was 
staying  with  Prince  Esterhazy  at  his  country 
seat  on  the  Neusiedlersee.     Haydn  was  at  the 
time  in  London,  so  Weigl  was  called  upon  to 
supply  his  place.    This  cantata  figured  several 
times  in  the  programmes  of  the  Tonkunstler- 
Sodetat  concerts.     Of  his  two  oratorios,  'La 
Passions  di  Gesii  Cristo'  (libretto  by  Carpani) 
first  produced  at  Court  (1804),  was  performed 
at  Prince  Lobkowitz's,  at  the  Burg  Theatre 

I  Vertrautt  Britft^  L  215.     _        .     -  ^ 
•  A  letter  from  Qrteslnger,  dated  Dresden,  Fd>.  11, 1810. 
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(1811),  U  an  extn  eonoert  of  the  Oeedlscbsft 
der  Huaikfreunde  (1321),  and  ia  Prague  and 
Hiian.  After  I82T  he  vrote  only  for  the  church, 
oomposiiig  his  last  imua  hi  his  aeventy-fiint  year. 
Weigl  received  many  diatlnctkutB,  amongst 
others  the  large  gold  EhreumedaiUe  (1839)  and 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Vienna.  He  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Gonservatolre  of  Milan, 
the  St.  Cecilia  Academy  of  Rome,  the  Oesell- 
Bchaft  der  Husikfreunde,  and  other  musical 
•odetteB  of  Austria.  He  died  Feb.  3,  1846. 
His  works  Include  13  Italian  and  18  Qemuui 
operas,  17  ballets,  2  oratorios,  13  Italian  and 
7  Qtfnian  cantatas,  0  masHM,  6  graduates,  6 
oSertoires;  acmtat  In  various  languages  i  sirs 
for  Insertion  in  operas;  songs,  airs,  and  duets 
whh  PF.  aooompaniment ;  and  various  inatru- 
meutal  pieces.  [8eeIlstlntbeQuaI(«n-£<ai^wi.] 
His  xounger  brother, 

Thaddadb,  bom  1776,  wrote  a  number  of 
operas  and  ballets  for  the  Leopoldatadl  Tlwatre 
and  the  two  Court  Theatres,  and  was  at  one 
time  Capetlmeister  and  director  of  the  musical 
archives  of  the  Court  Theatre.  His  name  livee, 
however,  not  as  a  musician,  but  as  a  music 
puUUher.  He  set  up  In  buainen  in  1801, 
and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  supporting  the 
Kunst^  und  Industiie-Comptoir  in  Its  endeavour 
to  establish  a  home-trade  in  music,  for  which 
Haydn  gave  him  a  flattering  tcBtimoaial  (dated 
Eisenstadt,  1801).  After  the  production  o(  his 
last  ballet,  'Bacchus  und  Ariadne'  (Dec.  1803), 
he  withdrew  from  the  thetttre,  and  occuided 
himself  entirely  with  his  bu^wn  till  1826, 
when  he  resigned  It  to  bis  secoikd  soik  Peter. 
Later  it  passed  Into  Diabelli's  hands.  Thaddaus 
Wel^  publiahed  Schubert's  opp,  67,  68,  88, 
85,  and  130.  c.  r.  f. 

WEINGARTNER,  Paiti.  Fblix  (Bdler  von 
Huniherg),  bom  June  2,  1863,  at  Zara  In  Dal- 
matia,  studied  compoeition  at  Qrai  under 
W.  A.  Remy,  and  entered  the  university  of 
Leipiig  in  1881  as  a  student  of  phiiosopby. 
He  passed  over  very  oaaa  to  ^e  Conservatorium, 
being  unable  to  reelst  the  temptation  to  become 
a  musician.  He  went  to  Usst  at  Weimar  in 
1883,  and  there  his  first  opera,  'Sakuntala,' 
was  brought  out  in  1884,  in  which  year  he 
undertook  the  post  of  CapelimeiBter  at  Koidgs- 
berg;  hi  1S85-87  he  was  In  the  same  capacity 
at  Daniig,  in  1887-89  at  Hamburg,  and  In 
1880-91  at  Mannheim.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  appointed  Court  Capellmeistor  of  the  Opera 
at  Beriin,  as  well  as  director  of  symphony 
ooncerts  of  the  royal  band.  Here  he  remained 
until  1898,  when  the  opponUon  of  old-fashioned 
mudciana  to  hla  operatic  conducting  induced 
him  to  give  up  Uie  theatrical  appointment, 
though  he  kept  that  of  the  orchestral  concerts. 
He  went  to  live  at  Munich  In  that  year  and 
became  conductor  of  the  Kaim  concerts  there. 
In  1907  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mahler  as 
conductor  of  the  (Tourt  Opera  at  Vienna,  and 
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was  thus  compelled  to  give  up  the  Boiifi  coa- 
certs.  He  entered  on  his  duties  in  Jantury 
1908.  As  a  conductor  be  has  viated  Eki^and 
fairly  frequentiy,  coming  to  Loudon  for  the 
fim  time  In  Hay  ISB8.  His  powen  as  a  con- 
ductor were  at  once  patent  to  every  intelli- 
gent hearer;  although  he  has  no  affeetatiaDS  and 
is  no  contortionist,  he  succeeds  In  getting  exactly 
what  he  wautaf  ram  his  band,  and  as  his  musician- 
ship U  of  the  higbeet  order  his  readings  are  aane 

dot  Diriginin  waa  publkhed  In  1895,  in  ths 
same  year  with  his  Lthrt  vm  lis-  WitdergebiBt 
und  doM  mtinhalitAe  Drama.  In  the  fallowing 
year  appewd  Boyreuifc,  1876-66,  and  his  moet 
famous  work,  Die  Symptumie  naek  BeeOiaven, 
first  published  in  1897,  waa  reissued  in  1901. 
This,  as  well  as  the  book  a 
been  pubiished  in  an  Englisl 
activity  as  a  conductor  has  not  prevented 
Welngartner  from  producing  a  reonarkable  series 
of  admirable  compodUons,  some  of  which  rank 
as  high  as  any  mueia  of  modera  Geimany. 
The  following  does  not  profess  to  be  a  ofnplete 
list,  as  some  of  his  early  works  appear  to  have 
been  withdrawn :  — 


WIthdut  Dpm  number:  — 

ptt  WiUtabn  nidi  Kerlur.  Mr  ntet  ml  ORAcsDa. 
'    UcddcaHuDoUSIntliL 
TwoOedMiu. 
Bseude  lor  nrtnndMttianL 

OnMuatBotlii.  1W)7 
Many  of  the  songs,  such  as  'Hotten'  from 
op.  25,  '  Plauderwasche '  from  op.  27,  the  three 
'Handwerkerlieder'  from  op.  28,  and  others, 
have  won  a  well-deserved  popularity  in  Eng- 
land, but  Weingartner's  larger  works  have  not 
yet  attained  the  recognition  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  their  originality,  beauty,  and  solid- 
ity of  style.  ■■ 
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WEINLIG,  Christian  Theodor,  bom  at 
Dresden,  July  25,  1780,  was  instructed  first  by 
his  uncle  Christian  EIhreoott  (1743-1813) 
—  who  as  a  scholar  of  Homilius  had  the  Bach 
traditions  —  and  then  by  Padre  Matter  at 
Bologna.  In  1814-17  he  was  Cantor  of  the 
KreuzBchule  at  Dresden,  and  in  1823  he  suc- 
ceeded Schicht  as  Cantor  of  the  Thomas-School 
at  Lelpaig,  and  remained  there  till  his  death, 
March  7,  1842.  He  published  a  German 
Magnificat  for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  some 
sixiging  exercises,  and  a  treatise  of  some  value, 
Ardeitung  gur  FtigefQr  den  SdhstufUerrichi  (2nd 
ed.  1852).  But  it  is  as  a  teacher  of  theory  and 
as  the  master  of  Wagner  for  six  months  in  1830, 
that  his  name  will  be  remembered.  Wagner 
has  left  his  recollections  of  Weinlig's  teaching 
on  record  in  words  which  deserve  to  be  pondered 
by  all  teachers  of  theory.  [See  Wagnbr,  ante, 
p.  390.]  G. 

WEISS  {rede  SCHNEEWEISS),  Amalib, 
bom  at  Marburg  in  Styria,  Bfay  10,  1839,  made 
her  Btage-d4but  at  Troppau  in  1853,  in  1854  was 
engaged  at  Hexmannstadt,  and  in  the  same 
year  appeared  at  the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre, 
Vienna,  where  she  assumed  the  name  by  which 
she  was  known  until  her  marriage  with  Joachim. 
She  was  engaged  at  the  Opera  at  Hanover 
1862,  and  her  betrothal  to  Joachim,  early 
in  the  following  year,  was  artistically  cele- 
brated by  a  remarkable  performance  of  Gluck's 
'Orpheus,'  in  which  she  sang  the  title-part, 
Joachim  conducting.  Her  farewell  of  the  stage 
took  place  on  May  30,  1863,  in  the  part  of  Fi- 
deiio,  and  on  June  10  the  two  great  artists  were 
married.  After  her  marriage  she  had  a  career 
of  the  utmost  brilliance  and  usefulness  as  a 
concert-singer  and  teacher,  obtaining  world- 
wide fame  as  a  singer  of  Schumann's  songs,  and 
later  on  of  those  of  Brahms.  The  tragic  mis- 
understandings which  resulted  in  a  separation 
of  the  husband  and  wife  in  1882,  may  have 
been  the  cause-  of  her  not  visiting  England 
after  her  successful  appearances  here  in  1870 
and  1878.  She  went  to  America  for  a  short 
time  about  1890  and  taught  there,  but  never 
quitted  Germany  as  a  residence.  She  accepted 
tiie  post  of  professor  of  singing  in  the  Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka  Ck>nservatorium  in  Berlin, 
and  died  there  Feb.  3,  1899.  Periiaps  the 
most  memorable  of  her  i>erfonnances  in  Eng- 
land was  that  of  the  air  from  Bach's  Matthew- 
Passion,  'Erbarme  dich,'  with  Joachim's  violin 
obbligato;  but  her  singing  of  Schubert's  'Tod 
und  das  Madchen'  and  of  Beethoven's  'Faithfu' 
Johnie'  was  scarcely  less  perfect  in  its  inter- 
pretative and  emotional  power.  Her  voice 
was  a  contralto  of  singular  richness,  her  tech- 
nique left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  her  musi- 
cal temperament  made  her  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  world.  m. 

WEISS,  Franz,  bom  fai  Silesia,  Jan.  18, 1788, 
died  at  Vienna,  Jan.  25,  1830,  a  distinguished 


viola-player,  and  long  a  memberof  the  celebrated 
string-quartet  maintained  by  Prince  Rasoumow- 
sky  ^  at  his  palace  in  Vienna.  By  these  distin- 
guished players  most  of  Beethoven's  quartets 
were  studied  for  the  first  time,  Schuppanzigh ' 
taking  the  first  violin,  the  Prince  himself  the 
second,  and  Ldnke  the  violoncello.  Weiss  was 
also  a  composer  of  merit,  and  published,  among 
other  works,  'Variations  briUantes'  for  violin 
and  orchestra,  op.  13  (Vienna,  Artaria),  quartet 
(Vienna,  Haslinger,  and  Offenbach,  Andr6), 
duets  for  flutes  and  for  violins,  and  PF.  sonatas. 
A  symphony  of  his  for  flute,  bassoon,  and  trum- 
pet conceriante  with  orchestra,  was  played  with 
great  success  by  the  brothers  Alois,  Joseph,  and 
Anton  Khayll.  c.  f.  p. 

WEISS,  Willoughbt  Hunter,  bom  April  2, 
1820,  at  Liverpool,  son  of  Willoughby  Gaspard 
Weiss,  professor  of  the  flute  and  music-publisher. 
He  learnt  singing  from  Sir  George  Smart  and 
Balfe,  and  on  May  5,  1842,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  at  a  concert  of  his  own  at 
Liverpool.  He  next  sang  in  London  at  the 
concerts  of  Balfe,  Thalberg,  etc.,  and  then  joined 
the  farewell  tour  of  Miss  Adelaide  Kemble,  and 
made  a  successful  d^but  on  the  stage  at  Dublin, 
July  2,  as  Oroveso  in  'Norma.'  On  Dec.  26  he 
made  his  first  London  appearance  in  opera 
at  the  Princess's  as  the  Count  in  an  English 
version  of  'Sonnambula.'  He  established  a 
reputation  both  as  an  operatic  and  concert 
singer.  In  the  former  capacity  he  sang  in  the 
various  'P^eiia^^  operatic  enterprises  of  Bunn, 
Biaddoz,  Jullien,  Pjme  &  Harrison,  and  the 
T*^rigli«h  Opera  Company,  Limited,  and  in  various 
operas  of  Auber,  Balfe,  Benedict,  Hatton, 
Macfarren,  etc.  But  he  was  best  in  oratorio, 
in  which  his  rich  voice  and  musicianly  feeling 
showed  to  advantage.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  in  oratorio  in  1844  at  the  Gloucester 
Festival,  and  was  continually  engaged  at  the 
London  oratorio  concerts  and  provincial  festi- 
vals until  dose  upon  his  death,  Oct.  24,  1867. 
Weiss  also  composed  songs  and  ballads,  of  which 
'The  Village  Blacksmith'  became  very  popular. 
He  also  arranged  a  PF.  edition  of  Weber's  Mass 
in  G.     His  wife, 

Georgina  Ansell,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Barrett,  was  bom  in  1826  at  Gloucester,  the 
daughter  of  a  professor  of  music  of  that  city. 
She  was  a  pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
(1842-45),  and  first  attracted  notice  at  the 
Gloucester  Festival  of  1844.  On  Sept.  15, 
1845,  she  married  Weiss.  On  Dec.  20,  1847, 
she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at 
Drury  Lane  as  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Balfe's  'Maid 
of  Honour,'  and  later  sang  with  her  husband 
at  the  Princess's  and  0>vent  Garden.  In 
1856  she  sang  at  the  Philharmonic,  in  the 
production  of  Schumann's  'Paradise  and  the 
Peri.*  According  to  Chorley,  who  was  not 
prejudiced  in  her  favour,  'she  had  the  honours 
iSeeT0Lly.i».2&  *iUd:p.384. 
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of  the  evening'  (Aihenaeum).  She  manied 
again,  Feb.  13,  1872,  Mr.  C.  Davis  of  New 
Maiden,  Surrey,  and  died  at  Brighton,  Nov. 

6,  1880.  A.  c. 
WEIST-HILL,  Thomas  Henrt,  was  bom 

in  London,  Jan.  3,  1828;  was  taught  violin- 
playing  by  Sainton  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  in  1845  was  elected  King's  Scholar. 
He  first  appeared  at  an  Academy  Concert  in 
1847,  in  Spohr's  9th  Concerto,  and  subsequently 
went  to  America,  where  he  introduced  Mendels- 
sohn's Violin  Concerto.  He  afterwards  under- 
took a  professional  tour  in  Europe,  and  in  1849 
became  a  member  of  Costa's  band  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  and  elsewhere.  In  1871  he 
followed  his  old  conductor  to  Drury  Lane,  where 
he  filled  the  post  of  Director  of  the  Ballet  Music, 
and  then  to  Her  Majesty's  till  1879.^  In 
1874-76  he  was  conductor  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  and  displayed  great  energy  in  that  de- 
partment, giving  performances  of  Handel's 
'Esther'  and  'Susanna,'  Gade's  'Spring  Fan- 
tasia/ Berlioz's  'Danse  des  Sylphes,'  composi- 
tions of  Saint-Saens,  etc.  Mr.  Hill  introduced 
to  the  British  public  important  works  of  Bizet 
and  Massenet.  British  composers  were  invited 
by  the  Alexandra  Palace  Company  to  compete 
for  the  composition  of  the  two  best  ssonphonies, 
and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  W. 
Davenport  and  Mr.  C.  V.  Stanford  by  Professors 
Joachim  and  G.  A.  Macfarren,  as  judges.  In 
1878-79  Hill  was  conductor  of  Mme.  Viard- 
Louis's  orchestral  concerts,  and  gained  much 
reputation  for  imnself  and  his  orchestra  during 
the  short  life  of  the  undertaking.  In  1880 
Mr.  Weist-Hill  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music.  This  post  he  re- 
tained till  his  death,  Dec.  26,  1891,  and  under 
his  energetic  direction  the  nimiber  of  pupils 
rose  to  upwards  of  2500.  Two  sons  of  his, 
Ferdinand,  a  violinist,  pupil  of  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire,  and  Thomas,  a  violoncellist, 
scholar  of  the  Royal  Collie,  have  won  success 
in  London.  a.  c. 

WEITZMANN,  Karl  Frisdrich,  a  learned 
and  excellent  writer  on  musical  subjects,  bom 
at  Berlin,  Aug.  10,  1808,  was  a  pupil  of  Hen- 
ning  EHein,  Spohr  and  Hauptmann.  He  rose 
by  various  posts  and  labours,  till  in  1848  he 
established  himself  as  a  teacher  and  writer  in 
Berlin,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  Nov. 

7,  1880.  Three  operas,  'Rauberliebe,'  'Wal- 
puigianacht,'  and  'Lorbeer  und  Bettelstab' 
were  performed  at  Reval :  he  published  a  volume 
of  1800  preludes  and  modulations.  His  literary 
works  include:  —  Der  Hherm&ssige  Dreiklang 
(1853);  Der  verminderte  Septimeruuxord  and 
GeachichU  des  SepUmenaccorda  (1854);  Ge- 
schichU  de9  griechiachen  Munk  (1855);  Ge- 
schiehte  der  Harmonie  (1849) ;  Harmonieaysiem 
(1860);     Die  neue  Harmonidehre;     Geachichie 

t  Tn  1 878  he  eondocted  at  Her  Majesty's  tiHe  wtnter  season 
of  English  open. 


dea  Klavierapida,  etc.  (1863);  Der  leUe  der 
Virtuoaen  (1868).  A  pupil,  £.  M.  Bowman, 
published  in  1877  in  New  Yoric  a  woric  en- 
tiUed  C.  F,  WeUzmanrCa  Manual  of  Muaieai 
Theory.  (Riemann's  Lexikon.')  He  eontii- 
buted  the  fourth  variation,  in  canon,  to  Lasst's 
'Todtentanz.'  o. 

WEKERLIN,  Jean  Bafttstb  Tb£odore, 
bom  at  Guebwiller  in  Alsace,  Nov.  9,  1831, 
son  of  a  manufacturer.  So  strong  were  hia 
musical  instincts,  that  though  educated  for 
trade,  he  ran  away  to  Paris,  and  in  1844  entered 
the  Conservatoire,  where  he  learned  harmony 
under  Elwart,  singing  imder  Ponchard  and 
composition  imder  Hal^vy.  Not  sueeeeding  in 
the  Institut  examinations,  he  left  the  achooA, 
and  took  to  teaching  and  composition.  Kager 
to  produce,  and  very  industrious,  he  let  allp 
no  opportimity  of  making  himself  known,  and 
attempted  all  branches  of  composition,  though 
soon  finding  that  success  at  the  theatre  was  out 
of  the  question,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  one- 
act  piece, '  L'oiganiste  dans  rembarras,'  was  per- 
formed at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique  one  hundred 
times  in  1853.  Musical  bibliography  was  his  main 
resource,  and  he  brought  to  light  many  curious 
old  compositioiu,  such  as  the  'Ballet  comique 
de  la  Royne,'  which  was  given  with  others  of 
the  same  class,  at  tiie  concerts  of  the  Soci^t^  de 
Sainte  C6cile,  of  which  he  was  chorus-master 
from  1850  to  1855.'  He  also  made  afine  ooUectlon 
of  scarce  books  of  poetry,  with  airs  in  notation, 
and  song-writers,  which  he  turned  to  account 
in  his  Collections  of  national  airs.  In  1863  he 
was  selected  to  form  the  library  of  the  newly- 
founded  'Soci^6  des  Compositeurs  de  Muaique,' 
and  in  1869  was  placed  by  Auber  in  the  Library 
of  the  Conservatoire,  of  which  he  became  bead- 
librarian  Sept.  9,  1876  —  a  post  which  he  filled 
with  success  for  many  years. 

EQs  vocal  and  operatic  works  include  6  operas; 
2  ode-symphonies;  2  antique  dramas;  a  larga 
number  of  choruses  for  female  voices  and  for 
male  do. ;  6  Quatuors  de  Salon ;  various  exten- 
sive collections  of  pieces,  and  over  300  airs  for 
voice  and  PF.;  a  Mass  and  sundry  Motets. 
His  instrumental  works  comprise  a  Sjnnphany 
and  Suite,  both  for  full  orchestra;  arrange- 
ments, etc. 

His  bibliographical  works  are  as  foOows:  — 

'Chansons  populaires  des  provinces  de  la 
France'  (1860),  with  Champfleury;  'Les  Edios 
du  Temps  pass^,'  3  vols.;  'Les  Echos  d'Angle- 
terre,'  1877;  'Album  de  la  Grandmaman,' 
twenty  old  melodies;  'Chansons  et  Rondes 
pour  les  enf ants'  (1885);  'Chansons  de  France 
pour  les  petits  Fran^ais'  (1885) ;  '  Ballet  comique 
de  la  Reine';  Camber t's  operas  'Pomone,'  and 
'Les  Peines  et  les  Plalsirs  de  T Amour';  'Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,'  divertissements  by 
Moli6re  and  Lully.  Various  articles  in  the 
'Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Compositeurs'; 
■  Segbers  (1801-1881)  was  conductor. 


WELCH 

'QuLBtaoa  populAiree  dt  fAlaaoe,'  2  vob. 
(lSS3)i  aod  'La  BibUoth^ue  du  Conaervo- 
toire  de  muslque/  1  vol.  8vo  (18S5),  a  cala- 
iogut  TOiaotmi  ol  the  books  in  the  Rtecrve. 
Books  on  French  folk-eong  sppeored  in  1886, 
1387,  1904,  etc.,  snd  three  series  of  Muneiana 
were  published  in  1877,  1890,  and  1899. 

He  has  still  in  HS.  400  airs  and  25  operaa, 
and  an  Etaai  wur  i'Hiatoire  dt  I' JnttnoTientation, 
commended  by  the  Institut  (ISTG).         a.  c. 

WELCH,  JoBK  Bacon,  vell-known  ttttcher 
of  "igine,  bom  at  Pattishall  Vioorage,  Nortb- 
amplon,  Dec.  26,  1839.  He  began  his  musical 
aducatton  in  London,  and  in  1861  went  to 
Milan,  and  studied  for  three  years  under  SigDor 
Nava.  Uttimataly  be  settled  in  London,  where 
he  had  a  large  number  of  private  pupils,  and 
was  Profcasoi  of  sin^og  at  th«  Guildhall  School 
of  Husic.  Among  his  moat  mieaeeaful  pupils 
may  be  mentioned  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Hiaa 
A.  Harriott,  Hiss  Santley  (now  Hon.  Mrs.  R. 
Lyttelton),  Mr.  H.  Blower,  Mr.  Brideon,  Mr. 
BiGretou,  Mr.  U.  Fiercy.  Welch  died  July  1, 
1887.  a. 

WELCKER,  a  family  of  London  mudo-pub- 
liidiers  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century. 

Peter  Weleker  was  the  first,  and  his  shop  waa 
in  Oeirard  Street,  Bi.  Anne's,  Sobo ;  afterwards 
numbered  17.    He  was  eetablished  before  1764, 

of  the  day.  He  died  In  (or  about)  1776,  leaving 
his  widow,  Mary,  to  continue  the  business. 

Hia  son,  John  Weleker,  about  this  time  leav- 
ing his  mother's  busincai,  probably  under  the 
management  of  James  Blundell,  who  had  mai> 
lied  one  of  his  listers,  set  up  as  miisie  eoUer 
and  puUisher  at  9  (afterwaida  10)  Haymarke^ 
four  dooiB  below  the  Opera  House.  Besides  the 
clan  of  music  which  came  from  the  Qerrard 
Street  bouse,  John  Weleker  issued  the  opera 
dances  and  ballets  performed  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  He  also  reissued  (with  an  added 
volume)  'Clio  and  Euterpe.'  In  1780-81  he 
removed  to  16  Coventry  Street,  where  he  stilt 
was  in  1786-66.  The  Haymarket  shop  waa 
taken  over  by  James  Blundell,  his  brother-in- 
law.  As  the  imprints  of  the  Weleker  publlra- 
tions  frequoitly  mereJy  give  the  surname  it 
is  Bometimea  difficult  to  f^ace  their  period  of 

WELCKER  VON  OOI^ERSHAUSEN, 
Ekinsich,  Court  pianoforte-maker  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hfsse,  and  a  writer  on  the  eoostructioD 
and  history  of  muscal  instrumenlB,  particularly 
the  pianoforte,  was  bom  at  Gonterahauaen,  a 
village  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Heaie  Darm- 
stadt, in  the  ycsr  181 1.  He  died  at  Damistadt, 
June  15, 1873.     Hispublishod  works  include:  — 

1.  DerFttutrt  oawillf  BmchinmhaidBBPtamji  In  lOi™ 
yatiatti.  (UneumM^Bkrift DanuJiuoffdcrrDrw-PUDoBau- 
lninst  wntn  RntvMim  btt  lu  4fo  neiiffrUTi  Vprtwrtmiyren 
nh  "onMlpr  HlnwHsu v  ■or  die  nUDOrtl«'  Pmrlt  ror  D™^ 

ES!roMunR'"'Mrr7a  Mdinu^ni.  Fiankfurt idIUIb. 


Thfse  very  meritorloua  works  bear  witneaa  to 
Wclcker's  great  industry.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  always  accepted  aa  authorities,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  fourth  with  the  fiist  shows 
that  the  earlier  works,  far  whicti  he  had  pre- 
sumably his  Dote-tiooks  at  hand,  are  mors 
trustworthy  than  Uie  later  onee.  Where  refer- 
ence to  them  is  made  in  this  Dictjonary  it  has 
been  with  due  correcUon,  if  necessary,     a.  i.  a. 

WELDON,  Oeoroina,  was  born  at  Gapham, 
May  24,  1837.  Her  m^den  name  was  Thomas, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  to  Treheme. 
On  April  21,  1860,  she  marrFed  Captain  Wetdon, 
of  the  18th  Hussars.  For  many  years  she  was 
known  In  society  as  the  possessor  of  a  lovely 
voice,  and  she  afterwards  adopted  music  as 
a  profession  on  charitable  grounds,  and  uLade 
her  first  appearance  in  public  in  1870.  She 
undertook  a  tour  in  Wslcs  with  her  pupil,  Miss 
Gwendoline  Jones,  and  became  a  member  of 
Leslie's  choir,  in  which  she  sang  the  solo  in 
MendelsBolm's  'Hear  my  prayer,'  on  March  9, 
1871.  Slie  afterwards  sang  at  the  Popular  Con- 
certs, theCrystid  Palace,  the  Philharmonic,  and 
elsewhere.  In  1872  ^e  took  the  solo  soprano 
part  In  Gounod's  'Gallia'  at  Notre  Dame,  the 
Op^ra-Comique  and  tlie  Conservatoire,  Paris. 
Her  nxmaotio  friendship  with  Gounod  is  well 
known.  She  assinted  in  training  his  choir  in 
London,  and  eHtabltahed  an  orphanage  at  her 
residence,  in  order  to  give  muslcat  instruction 
to  poor  children,  with  objects  and  on  principlea 
which  she  fully  described  in  a  tetter  to  the 
Minatrel,  and  with  a  leal  and  energy  rarely 
equalled.  She  also  published  songs  by  Gounod 
and  other  oompoaers  in  aid  of  her  orphanage, 
among  which  mention  must  be  made  of  Qay'a 
beautiful  setting  of  'The  Sands  o'  Dee.'  She 
has  also  composed  songs  translated  from  the 
French  by  herself,  vli.  'Chosca  du  Soir,'  'Le 
Chant  du  Paasereau,'  'Le  petit  OarQon  et  le 
Nid  du  Rougegorge';  also 'The  Brook' (poetry 
by  Tennyson),  etc.  In  1879  she  sang  at  Rivi- 
jlre's  Promenade  Concerts,  with  a  female  choir 
trained  and  directed  by  herself.  This  transac- 
tion gave  rise  to  a  protracted  law-suit,  which  was 
matter  of  considerable  notoriety.  Her  last  pro- 
fessional engagement  was  at  a  popular  music 
hall  in  1884,  where  her  selection  of  songs  was  of 
a  higher  order  than  ita  habitute  are  accustomed 
to  hear.  Other  points  in  Mrs.  Weldon's  cheq- 
uered career,  not  being  connected  with  music, 
cannot  be  touched  upon  In  this  Dictionary,  a.  c. 

WELIX)N,  JoKN,   bom  at  Chichester,  Jan. 
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19,  1676,  was  educated  at  Eton  College,  and 
whilst  there  studied  music  under  John  Walton, 
the  college  organist.  He  afterwards  became 
a  pupil  of  Henry  Purcell.  In  1694  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  New  College,  Oxford.  In 
1700  he  gained  the  first  of  the  four  prises  offered 
for  the  best  compositions  of  Congreve's  masque, 
'The  Judgment  of  Paris,'  the  others  being 
awarded  to  John  Eccles,  Daniel.  Pxtrcell, 
and  Godfrey  Finger.  [See  those  names.] 
Weldon's  music  was  not  printed,  and  is  now 
unknown,  with  the  exception  of  Juno's  song, 
'Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind,'  the  air  of  which 
was  adapted  by  Ame  to  the  opening  duet  of 
'Love  in  a  Village.*  On  June  6,  1701,  Weldon 
was  sworn  in  a  Gentleman  extraordinary  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  In  1702  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment at  New  College.  Upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Blow  in  1708,  Weldon  was  appointed  his 
successor  as  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
on  August  8,  1715,.  upon  the  establishment  of 
a  second  composer's  place  there  he  was  sworn 
into  it.  He  was  also  organist  of  St.  Bride's, 
Fleet  Street,  and  in  1726  was  appointed  to  the 
same  office  at  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  He 
died  May  7, 1736,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden.  Weldon's 
principal  compositions  are  for  the  Church; 
he  published,  under  the  title  of  'Divine  Har- 
mony,' six  solo  anthems  composed  for  Richard 
Elford,  other  anthems  are  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  Boyce,  Arnold,  and  Page,  and  many 
are  still  in  manuscript  in  the  books  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  some  of  the  cathedrals.  The  two 
anthems  printed  by  Boyce  —  'In  Thee,  O 
Lord,'  and  'Hear  my  crying,'  —  are  admirable 
compositions,  combining  pure  melody,  fine  har- 
mony, and  just  expression.  Weldon  published 
three  books  of  his  sougs,  and  many  other  songs 
are  contained  in  the  collections  of  the  period. 
A  song  by  him,  'From  grave  lessons,'  is  printed 
in  Hawkins's  History,  He  wrote  music  for  four 
'operas,'  besides  the  masque  already  mentioned : 
'She  would  and  she  would  not,'  1703;  'The 
Fair  Unfortunate,'  and  'Orpheus  and  Eurydice,' 
1710;  and  'The  Agreeable  Disappointment,' 
1715.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Weldon  among 
the  Music  School  portraits  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford.  w.  h.  h. 

WELL-TEMPERED        CLAVIER.       [See 

WOHLTEMPERIRTE   KlAVIEB.] 

WELSH  MUSIC.  There  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  at  a  very  early  period 
a  musical  culture  existed  in  Wales;  a  culture 
far  in  advance  of  what  might  have  been  expected 
in  a  country  of  rugged  character,  whose  political 
conditions  were  continually  plunging  it  into 
war.  It  has  been  asserted  that  thb  e8p>ecial 
cultivation  of  scientific  music  was  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  harp,  an  instrument  of 
more  capability  than  most  primitive  ones,  was 
in  popular  use.  Also  it  may  be  added  that  Wales 
possessed  in  its  bards  a  race  of  men  whose 


profession  was  the  production  of  poetry  and 
music  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  their  country- 
men, by  song  and  chant,  to  deeds  of  valour. 

While  much  has  been  written  regarding  the 
bards,  their  poetry,  and  music,  in  the  earliest 
period  of  Welsh  history,  it  must  be  confeaeed 
that  we  have  really  little  evidence  of  the  kind 
of  music  in  use  in  these  early  bardie  times. 
Notwithstanding  this,  several  Welsh  writera 
have  freely  dealt  with  the  musical  history  of 
Wales  from  very  remote  date,  so  remote,  in 
fact,  as  to  reach  backward  to  druidicai  timi^ 
Lengthy  lists  of  bards  dating  from  a.d.  GO  are 
given  in  Edward  Jones's  Musieal  and  PoeHeal 
Rdicks  of  the  Wdsk  Bards  (1794)  and  elsewhere, 
with  translations  of  their  songs,  and  prose 
narratives,  musical  laws,  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  order,  and  many  other  intimate 
matters,  with  little  reservation.  Later  writers 
copy  these,  and  accept  statements  which  more 
cautious  antiquaries  might  wish  to  see  better 
verified. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  this  be- 
wildering mass  of  quotation  and  assertion, 
and  to  sift  the  likely  from  the  unlikely.  There 
is  no  doubt  much  worthy  of  all  credence,  but 
its  absolute  value  can  only  be  estimated  by 
Welsh  scholara  having  access  to  the  manuscript 
and  other  real  evidence  that  may  still  remain. 
Several  points,  however,  stand  out  from  the 
mass,  such  as  the  association  of  Irish  with 
Welsh  harpers,  and  the  great  interest  shown 
by  early  Welsh  rulers  in  the  prpgreas  of  the 
musical  art  in  the  country. 

Prince  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan,  who  lived  in  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries,  is  credited  with  having 
put  the  professional  music  of  Wales  into  some 
order,  and  with  having  made  laws  for  the 
guidance  and  government  of  the  bards  and 
harpers,  and  others  of  the  minstrel  class.  He 
is  said  to  have  enacted  that  certain  'measures' 
should  be  played  to  particular  kinds  of  lyrics, 
and  to  have  given  names  to  these. 

Another  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  eariy 
Welsh  school  of  music  is  found  in  a  much-quoted 
passage  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  12th  century,  wrote  of  Welsh  muac 
thus:  'The  Britons  do  not  sing  in  unison  like 
the  inhabitants  of  other  coimtries,  but  in  many 
diCFerent  parts.  So  that  when  a  company  of 
singers,  among  the  common  people,  meet  to  sing, 
as  is  usual  in  this  country,  as  many  different 
parts  are  heard  as  there  are  performers,  who 
all  at  length  unite  in  consonance  with  organic 
sweetness.'  (Other  translations  give  'unite 
in  consonance  imder  the  softness  of  B  flat.* 
Dr.  Bumey,  as  we  know,  comments  unfavour- 
ably on  the  amount  of  skill  implied  in  this 
passage. 

Other  proofs  of  Welsh  musical  activity  are 
forthcoming  in  these  early  days,  but  space  will 
not  permit  an  entry  into  the  difficult  question, 
particularly  where  no  example  can  be  found 
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that  will  give  the  modem  musician  authentic 
and  tangible  evidence  of  the  daas  of  mudo 
cultivated.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  examine 
such  details  as  are  available  is  referred  to  the 
Historieal  Disaeriatian  prefixed  to  John  Parry's 
'Antient  British  Music'  (1742),  to  Edward 
Jones's  Rdicka  (1794),  and  Bardie  Museum 
(1802),  Bunting's  'Ancient  Music  of  Ireland' 
(1809  and  1840),  and  to  other  works  contempo- 
rary with  these.  The  more  modem  essays  on 
the  subject  are  mainly  based  upon  the  state- 
ments made  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  books, 
and  much  appears  to  be  accepted  without  fur- 
ther independent  research. 

Of  Welsh  musical  instruments  we  have  better 
knowledge.  The  harp  was  pre-eminent,  al- 
though it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  instru- 
ment was  equally  in  evidence  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  among  the  Soots  and  Irish.  Wales, 
however,  retained  it  for  a  longer  period,  and  , 
probably  to-day  the  harp  is  more  frequently 
played  there  than  elsewhere. 

The  other  musical  instruments  of  Wales  were 
much  the  same  as  those  in  use  at  contemporary 
periods,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
There  was,  however,  one  exception,  the  crwth 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  642),  a  stringed  instrument  played 
with  a  bow,  although  it  had  become  practi- 
cally obsolete  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Jones,  in  1794,  mentioned  that  he  had  possessed 
one,  which  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire; 
and  the  Rev.  William  Bhigley,  in  his  North 
WaUa  (1804),  tells  us  that  he  found  an  old  man 
who  played  one,  and  describes  its  tone  as  harsh 
and  disagreeable.  It  had  six  strings,  two  of 
which  were  ofiF  the  finger-board,  but  its  flat 
bridge  scarcely  allowed  any  string  to  be  touched 
singly  by  the  bow,  and  the  whole  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  played  as  an  accompaniment 
for  the  harp,  or  for  the  voice. 

The  rest  of  the  Welsh  instruments,  so  far 
as  we  know,  were  the  pibgom  or  hornpipe  (see 
PiBooRK,  vol.  iii.  p.  679;  Stock  and  Horn, 
vol.  iv.  p.  698),  the  bagpipe,  the  bugle  horn, 
and  the  tabret,  a  small  drum.  The  harps  were 
of  different  sises,  some  being  three  or  four  feet 
long,  though  the  usual  sise  was  large,  six  or 
seven  feet  high,  and  all  had  a  varying  nimiber 
of  strings. 

In  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign  some  of  the  single 
harps  had  twenty-nine  strings.  There  were 
also  double  harps  with  two  sets  of  strings,  as 
well  as  the  triple  harp  (see  below,  WsiiSH 
Triple  Harp)  having  three  sets  of  strings; 
this  seems  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  more 
skilful  performers  only.  According  to  early 
laws  certain  kinds  of  harps  were  confined  to 
learners,  and  one  of  these  kinds  was  made  of 
hardened  leather.  Jones  gives  a  translation  of  a 
poem,  said  to  belong  to  the  14th  century,  which 
condemns  the  leathern  harps,  and  suggests  that 
they  bent,  while  being  played  upon ;  they  were, 
the  poem  indicates,  made  of  horse  sldn.     A 


more  credible  reference  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
remembrance  of  a  person  who  told  Jones  that 
he  used  as  a  boy  to  play  on  a  harp  which  was 
covered  with  ox  skin.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  leathern  harp,  with  the  other  instruments 
named  (excepting  the  correct  forms  of  harp) 
could  not  make  very  satisfactory  music. 

In  furtherance  of  musical  culture  Welsh 
mumcians  have,  from  early  times,  held  musical 
meetings  at  which  harpers  and  other  performers 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  attended. 
Here  they  played  in  competitions,  and  settled 
the  affairs  of  the  profession.  The  modem 
survival  of  these  meetings  is  the  Eisteddfod 
that  is  so  prominent  a  featiire  of  musical  life 
in  Wales  at  the  present  day. 

While  in  bardic  times  the  offices  of  the  harper 
was  to  inspire  the  onslaught  and  to  sing  the 
deeds  of  valour  done,  as  times  grew  more  tran- 
quil the  professional  harper  wandered  abroad 
and  either  took  service  with  some  wealthy 
family  as  domestic  harper,  or  went  from 
one  country  seat  to  another  or  to  various  fairs, 
markets,  or  gatherings,  picking  up  his  living 
by  such  donations  as  might  come  in  his  way. 
It  is  important  to  remember  this  when  con- 
sidering the  airs  which  now  constitute  Welsh 
national  music. 

Many  of  the  harpers  were  blind,  as  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  indeed  the  affliction 
seemed  to  fix  the  calling  of  the  man.  Among 
others,  two  blind  harpers  may  be  mentioned 
as  connected  with  the  issue  of  important  col- 
lections of  Welsh  airs,  vis.  —  John  Parry 
of  Rhuabon  (died  1782),  and  Richard 
Roberts  of  Carnarvon  (died  1855,  aged 
eighty-six). 

The  first  named  was  domestic  harper  to 
the  Wynnstay  family,  and  also  at  a  later  date 
to  (xeorge  III.  Regarding  the  profession  of 
a  harper  at  a  comparatively  early  date  a  curi- 
ous commission  may  be  quoted  which  was 
given  by  Queen  ESlsabeth  to  certain  Welsh 
gentlemen  in  1567.  By  it,  it  appears  that 
'vagrant  and  idle  persons  naming  themselves 
Minstrels,  Rythmers,  and  Bards  are  lately 
grown  into  such  intolerable  multitude  within 
the  principality  of  North  Wales,  that  not  only 
gentlemen  and  others  by  their  shameless  dis- 
orders are  often  disquieted  in  their  habitations, 
but  also  the  expert  minstrels  and  musicians  in 
tonge  and  cimynge  thereby  much  discouraged 
to  travaile  in  the  exercise  and  practice  of  their 
knowledge' ;  etc.,  it  was  therefore  enacted  that 
the  silver  harp,  which  had  been  bestowed  by 
Sir  William  Mostyn  and  his  ancestors  upon 
the  best  minstrel  at  the  assemblies  held  at 
'Cayroes  in  the  county  of  Flynt,'  should  be 
given  annually  at  the  said  town  of  Ca3rroes  on 
the  Monday  after  Trinity,  commencing  in  1568, 
upon  the  advice  of  'expert  men  in  the  faculty 
of  Welsh  music,'  and  that  all  who  were  coiv 
sidered  unfit  should  be  compelled  to  'return 
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to  honest  labour/  upon  pain  of  being  taken 
as  sturdy  and  kUe  vagabonds.  (See  the  whole 
quoted  in  Evans's  Spedmena  of  iJie  Poetry  of  ths 
Ancient  Wdah  Bards,  1760.)  It  may  be  now 
asked  what  authentic  remnants  of  ancioit  Wdah 
music  exist.  In  the  18th  century  there  were 
several  libraries  of  old  Welsh  manuseripta 
which,  in  at  least  two  instances,  suffered  greatly 
by  fir«;  it  does  not»  however,  appear  that 
M-m^rkg  those  destroyed  were  any  manuscript 
musical  collections  which  (as  among  English 
manuscripts)  gave  indication  of  the  vocal  or 
instrumental  music  of  Wales  at  an  early  date, 
with  the  exception  of  two  MSS.  to  be  presoitly 
dealt  with.  The  most  famous  of  these  manu- 
scripts is  a  volume,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Lewis  Morris  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the 
Welsh  School,  whence  it  passed  to  the  British 
Museimi  in  1844.  By  an  inscription  it  is 
judged  to  have  been  written  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  An  early  entry  in  the 
MS.  states  that  'this  book  was  wrote  by  Rob- 
ert ap  Huw  of  Bodwigan  in  Anglesey  in  Charles 
ye  First's  time,  some  part  of  it  copied  out  of 
William  Penllyn's  book.'  William  Penllyn 
was  a  harper  who  was  one  of  the  chief  bards  of 
North  Wales  in  the  ninth  year  of  Elisabeth 
(see  note  by  Bumey,  Hiatory  of  Music,  vol. 
ii.  p.  110).  It  purports  to  contain  'the  music 
of  the  ancient  Britons  as  settled  by  a  ccHigress 
of  masters  of  miisie  by  order  of  Qruffydd  ab 
Cynan  about  the  year  1100,  with  smne  of  the 
most  ancient  pieces  of  the  Britons,  supposed 
to  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Brit- 
ish Bards.'  However  this  may  be,  there  are 
twenty-four  less(»xs,  or  'measures'  followed 
by  twelve  variations  on  a  ground-bass.  The 
whole  is  in  a  taUature  used  for  organ  music, 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  though,  in  igno- 
rance of  this  fact,  John  Parry  in  the  'Welsh 
Harper,'  vol.  i.  refers  to  it  as  'the  most  ancient 
specimen  of  Welsh  musical  notation  extant,' 
and  that  'the  characters  used  are  those  of 
the  ancient  bardic  alphabet.'  He  also  men- 
tions an  article  by  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  On 
the  MvMccU  Notation  of  the  Ancient  Britonaf 
in  a  Welsh  antiquarian  journal,  evidently 
founded  upon  the  same  MS.  and  tablature. 
There  is  a  description  of  the  manuscript  in  Dr. 
Bumey 's  History  of  Music  (vol.  ii.,  1782,  pp.  110- 
114)  with  facsimiles  and  translations.  It  is, 
however,  transcribed  in  full,  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Myvyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales  (1807), 
and  again  reprinted  with  a  full  translation 
in  the  1870  edition.  The  most  recent  con- 
sideration of  the  MS.  is  in  Miss  M.  H.  Glvn's 
Evolxdion  of  Musical  Forrnf  1909,  where  an 
independent  translation  of  'The  Prelude  to 
the  Salt'  is  given.  She  happily  describes  the 
whole  of  the  music  in  the  MS.  as  'ceaseless 
reiteration  of  equal  beat  figures  of  a  few  notes, 
[which]  suggest  five-finger  exereises  rather 
than  variation.     Monotony  pervades  the  whole 


range  of  the  music,  a  fact  wfaidi  goes  Car  to  jmsrt 
its  authenticity.' 

Bumey,  however,  says  of  it :  'This  eoaiite»> 
pointy  artless  as  it  may  seem,  is  too  modem  lor 
such  remote  antiquity  aa  is  given  to  it.'  In 
the  present  article  the  age  of  the  MS.  need  not 
be  discussed,  and  the  aeries  of  <^Qida  wliicfa  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  muaie  does  not  in  any  way 
resemble  the  popular  Welsh  airs.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  pieces  contained  in  the  MS. 
are  for  performance  on  the  crwth,  but  this 
opinion  is  scarcely  tenable;  it  appears  quite 
evidoit  that  it  is  harp  music.  Regarding  tfaia 
manuscript,  Brinley  Richards,  in  the  18S4  edi- 
tion of  'Songs  of  Wales,'  says  that  'he  feeb 
obliged  to  modify  his  former  statemaita  con- 
coming  the  so-called  llth-century  MSS.,  and  he 
now  believes  that  they  are  of  n&ore  recent  date^ 
as  the  accounts  of  the  congress  of  Prince  Qruf- 
fydd ab  Cynan,  at  which  they  are  said  to  have 
been  written,  are  unsupported  by  any  au- 
thentic evidence.' 

In  the  Myvyrian  Ardtaiology  ef  WaU9  also 
appear  a  transcript  and  a  transbUion  of  another 
eariy  musical  MS.,  that  of  Rhys  Jones,  but  the 
character  of  the  music  resembles  that  of  the 
manuscript  prsfviously  described. 

Besides  these  MSS.  there  does  not  KppBsr  to 
bepceaervedany  collections  of  Welsh  niusie  (save 
one  or  nkore  general  treatises  on  the  art  of  musie 
written  in  Welsh)  prior  to  the  early  part  of  laet 
century.  We  are  thus,  unfortunately.  In  the 
dark  aa  to  the  character  of  Welsh  muaic  before 
the  harpem  were  influenced  by  the  art  oi  other 
countries.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
cannot  trace,  step  by  step,  as  we  can  in  the  musie 
of  England,  by  the  aid  of  MSS.  or  printed  booing 
the  evolution  of  Welsh  melody.  Neverthfliim, 
from  a  cause  not  now  easy  to  diaeover,  Welsh 
historians  have  claimed  for  Welsh  melodies  aa 
antiquity  far  greater  than  that  of  any  music 
current  in  the  British  Isles.  So  far  aa  the 
present  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain  Ham 
claim  first  madeits  appearance  shortly  before  the 
middle  of  the  18  th  century.  If  Lewis  Moms, 
the  Welsh  antiquary  then  living  in  London, 
did  not  first  broach  this  theory  he  certainly  did 
much  to  foster  it.  How  much  or  how  iittla 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  statement,  for  in- 
stance, that  certain  now  popular  Wdsh  airs 
have  come  down  traditionally  from  druidical 
times  and  are  coeval  with  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  Britain,  will  alwayB  remain  a  matter 
of  personal  opinion.  While  not  in  any  way 
disputing  the  fact  that  cultured  music  waa 
commonly  performed  in  Wales,  it  must  be 
rememb^«d  that  many  of  the  old  harpers  were 
blind,  and  that  therefore,  to  such,  musical 
notation  would  be  useless,  also  that  it  would 
require  a  very  ample  system  and  great  skill  to 
put  down  upon  paper  the  florid  music  of 
which  the  harp,  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  haiper, 
is  capable.    There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
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the  music  of  Wales  would  be  played  entirely  by 
ear,  and  subject  to  extemporaneous  adornment 
or  alteration  by  each  player. 

It  is  not  very  clear  when  Welsh  music,  con- 
sidered aa  national  music,  began  to  have  atten- 
tion paid  to  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  stress  began  to  be  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  certain  tunes  were  of  Scottish  ori^n,  and 
that  others  were  in  the  'Scotch  taste,'  but  the 
present  writer  cannot  find  (save  in  one  minor 
instance)  that  any  attempt  was  made  before 
1742  to  offer  to  the  public  a  collection  of 
melodies  professedly  of  Welsh  birth,  although 
some  Welsh  tunes,  indicated  as  such,  occur  at 
earlier  date  in  certain  London  country  dance 
books. 

Blind  John  Parry  of  Rhuabon,  afwistad  by 
one  Evan  Williams,  issued  his  'Antient  British 
Muac'  in  London,  in  1742.  Lewis  Morris, 
who,  it  is  stated,  first  put  the  harp  into  the 
hands  of  Parry,  had  some  share  in  this  work,  for 
he  contributed  an  anonymous  Historical  Dia- 
aerialion,  and  probably  concocted  the  title  which 
speaks  of  the  melodies  as  'supposed  by  the 
learned  to  be  the  remains  of  the  music  of  the 
Antient  Druids.'  The  airs  (twenty-four  in 
number)  are  unnamed,  and  were  probably  the 
general  tunes  then  played  by  the  harpers  of 
North  Wales. 

Parry  in  London  got  some  degree  of  fame, 
fostered  by  the  belief  that  the  tunes  he  played 
were  of  the  highest  antiquity.  He  was  ap- 
pointed harper  to  theking,  and  fired  the  poet  Gray 
to  write  'The  Bard.'  Gray,  writing  to  a  friend, 
says:  'Mr.  Parry  has  been  here  and  scratched 
out  such  ravishing  blind  harmony,  such  tunes  of 
a  thousand  years  old,  with  names  enou^  to 
choke  you.'  No  other  musician  after  Parry's 
first  volume  ventured  on  a  Welsh  collection,  but 
in  1781  (the  year  before  he  died)  Parry  issued 
a  further  collection,  this  time  introducing  a 
large  number  of  variations  for  the  harp.  Ed- 
ward Jones  followed  in  1784, 1794,  and  1802,  still 
claiming  the  melodies  as  'Bardic  tunes  from 
very  remote  antiquity'  and  'Ancient  war  tunes 
of  tiie  Bards,'  also  that  they  were  'never  before 
published.' 

Tbid  insistence  on  the  great  age  of  the  Welsh 
airs  continued  throughout  all  lat^^r  collections. 
Richard  Roberts  in  'Cambrian  Harmony '  (1829), 
speaks  of  his  tunes  as  'never  before  published, 
arranged  as  they  were  originally  performed  by 
the  Ancient  Britons.'  The  book,  however, 
opens  with  'The  King's  Joy,'  which  proves  to 
be  the  well-known  cavalier  song  'When  the 
King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again,'  and  this  is 
reprinted  without  remark  in  Parry's  'Welsh 
Harper'  (1848). 

All  these  editors,  from  Parry  of  1781  to 
Parry  of  1848,  have  given  pages  of  elaborate 
variations  for  the  harp.  They  probably  do  not 
claim  these  variations  as  'ancient,'  but  they 
manifestly  appear  to  be  far  more  anxious  to 


show  off  their  talent  in  this  matter  than  to 
print  genuine  melodies  which  mighty  with  but 
little  trouble,  have  been  found  yet  remaining 
among  harpers  or  peasants.  In  a  recent 
publication,  'Cambrian  Minstrelsie'  (1898), 
great  age  for  known  Welsh  melodies  is  asserted. 
For  example,  the  note  appended  to '  Nos  Galaa '  is, 
'This  melody  b  of  very  great  antlquity>  dating, 
as  some  maintain,  from  the  days  of  the  Druids. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  at  least  between  2000 
and  3000  years  old.'  Many  other  quotations 
might  be  given  from  this  and  other  works  of  a 
similar  character. 

With  no  wish  to  belittle  either  the  beauty 
or  the  antiquity  of  the  many  charming  Welsh 
melodies  which  the  older  collectors  have  placed 
before  us,  one  is  tempted  to  inquire  more  closely 
into  the  history  of  them,  and  here  it  becomes 
evident  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
reconciling  these  statements  with  facts.  It 
is  also  quite  clear  that  the  earlier  editors  of 
Welsh  collectors  did  not  approach  their  subject 
with  open  minds,  or  with  the  method  now 
expected  in  dealing  with  antiquarian  subjects. 
Structure  of  melody  was  not  considered ;  prior 
pukdished  collections  of  airs  were  not  examined; 
and  the  sources  of  their  own  airs  not  given. 
Edward  Jones  was  the  most  laborious  of  these 
editors,  and  while  his  books  are  full  of  inter- 
esting material,  this  is  badly  arranged  and 
difficult  to  sift.  He  gives  many  quotations 
from  MSS.  having  reference  to  the  musical 
affairs  of  Wales,  yet  neither  here  nor  elsewhere 
have  we  any  tangible  evidence  of  the  early 
existence  of  tiie  present-known  Welsh  melodies, 
either  in  notation  or  as  definitely  tuLmnr^  by 
title. 

The  earliest  Welsh  tunes  that  exist  (apart 
from  the  Rhys  Jones,  and  the  Penllyn  MSS. 
referred  to  above,  and  these  can  scarcely  be 
claimed  as  melodies)  are  found  in  Playford's 
'Dancing  Master,'  from  1665  to  1718,  a  half 
dozen  or  so,  and  some  few  others  in  the  London 
dance  books.  These,  with  the  five  in  'Aria  di 
Camera'  (c.  1727),  are  the  only  ones  prior  to 
John  Parry's  Collection  of  1742.  We  are  thus 
more  severely  handicapped  in  our  study  of 
Welsh  national  music  than  in  that  of  English, 
w  hich  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  traoeablei, 
step  by  step,  from  the  13th  century  onward  by 
actual  noted  examples. 

The  tunes  Jones  and  the  two  Parrys  give 
have  evidently  been  taken  down  from  the 
playing  of  harpers  in  North  Wales,  where  the 
harp  seems  to  have  been  in  greatest  favour. 
They  appear  to  have  considered  that  this 
instrument  was  the  sole  one  worthy  of  attention 
(this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
themselves  skilled  performers  on  it),  and  that 
Welsh  vocal  music  was  of  but  little  interest. 
They  filled  their  books  with  pages  of  variations, 
and  one  frequentiy  wonders  what  is  claimed  as 
genuinely  old  and  what  b  admittedly  modem. 
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Also,  sometimes  a  suspicion  arises,  as  no  sources 
are  named,  whether  every  time  inserted  is 
purely  traditional  or  whether  the  editors  have 
been  tempted  silently  to  include  compositions 
of  their  own. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  it  seems 
to  have  been  reoc^niised  that,  apart  from  the 
published  Welsh  tunes,  a  number  of  tradidonal 
Welsh  melodies  yet  existed  among  the  people, 
and  at  local  eisteddfodau  prizes  were  offered  for 
MS.  collect  ons  of  these.  Though  no  attempt 
at  publication  was  made,  one  or  two  of  these 
MS.  collections  fortunately  still  exist;  John 
Parry,  the  later,  having  used  one  for  material 
for  his  'Welsh  Harper.'  Miss  Maria  Jane 
Williams  collected  folk-times  in  South  Wales, 
and  in  1838  submitted  her  collection  at  an 
eisteddfod.  She,  however,  did  more,  and  a 
selection  of  forty-three  of  them  was  published  in 
1844.  Her  collection  is  now  extremely  rare,  and 
only  a  small  number  of  copies  can  have  been  is- 
sued. She  noted  a  number  of  modal  tunes,  and 
had  the  true  instinct  of  a  modem  folk-song  col- 
lector, being  distinctly  in  advance  of  her  time  in 
the  appreciation  of  pure  folk  melody.  Her  col- 
lecting was  done  in  Glamorganshire.  It  was  not 
until  1806  that  a  further  book  of  traditional 
Welsh  folk  melodies  was  published.  The  late 
Mr.  Nicholas  Bennett  in  that  year  issued '  Alawon 
fy  Ngwled,  or  Lays  of  my  Land.'  This  has 
over  400  melodies,  without  words  from  tradi- 
tional sources,  though,  as  might  be  expected, 
there  are  in  it  a  number  of  T«!ngHah  folk-tunes, 
and  some  published  English  and  other  airs  not 
folk  tunes;  it  is,  however,  an  honest  attempt  at 
a  much-needed  work.  Carl  Engel,  in  his  LUerO' 
ture  of  National  music  (1879),  drew  attention 
to  the  desirability  of  searching  Wales  for  tradi- 
tional melodies,  and  he  printo  an  air,  'Dixon's 
Hornpipe,'  noted  by  himself  at  Llangolloi, 
claiming  it  to  be '  as  fine  as  any  of  the  finest  Welsh 
tunes  in  popular  favour.' 

A  'Welsh  Folk-Song  Society'  has  recently 
been  formed  with  the  object  of  collecting  and 
publishing  this  class  of  music;  their  first  pub- 
lication has  just  been  issued. 

Much  of  the  recently  collected  vocal  Welsh 
music  is  decidedly  Celtic  in  character,  and 
in  the  collection  of  'Welsh  Mebdies,'  edited 
by  Lloyd  Williams  and  Arthur  Somervell 
(Boosey  &  Co.),  are  some  examples  of  genuine 
old  tunes  of  fine  quality. 

Consideration  may  now  be  given  to  the 
sources  of  many  of  the  fine  tunes  which  make 
up  the  national  music  of  Wales.  It  is  quite 
needless  to  say  that  among  these  there  are  a 
great  number  of  fine  bold  melodies,  of  which 
any  nation  might  be  proud.  The  first  printed 
sacred  music  of  Welsh  origin,  or  usage,  occurs 
in  Thomas  Ravenscroft's  'Whole  Booke  of 
Psahnes,'  ete.,  1621  and  1633.  Among  the 
tunes  marked  as  Welsh  is  'Wrexham.'  (See 
PsALTEB,  vol.  iii.  p.  843.) 


As  before  mentioned,  Welsh  secular  airs  began 
to  be  first  printed  in  London  books  of  country 
dances,  and  the  earliest  that  may  be  referred  to 
Wales  that  the  present  writer  has  discovered,  is 
the  tune  'Ab^enie'  in  the  1665  and  later 
editions  of  Play  ford's'  Dancing  Master.'  '  AbK*- 
genie'  is  probably  Abergavenny  in  Monmouth, 
which  is  a  sufficiently  Welsh  county  in  manner 
and  customs  to  be  musically  included.  Singu- 
larly enough,  this  air  bears  a  strong  resemblanoe 
to  'Cold  and  Raw.'  'The  Bishop  of  Bangor's 
jig,'  'Lord  of  Carnarvon's  jigg,'  'St.  I>a\id'8 
Day,'  and  'Welch  Whim'  are  all  in  different 
editions  of  the  'Dancing  Master,'  and  may, 
from  their  titles,  be  presimied  to  be  of  Welsh 
origin,  although  not  reprinted  in  any  Welsh 
collection.  The  fine  melody  'Morva  Ryddlan' 
(The  Bia»h  of  Rhuddlan)  is  in  'Aria  di  Cam- 
era' (c.  1727),  which  also  includes  the  char- 
acteristio  'Meillionen,'  this  latter  occurs 
also  in  several  country  dance  books  about 
1735-40. 

As  'Aria  di  Camera'  is  a  book  of  extreme 
rarity,  the  writer  not  having  knowledge  of 
any  other  copy  than  his  own,  the  earliest  ver- 
sion of  the  fixst-named  famous  Welsh  melody 
may  be  given  from  it;  it  will  be  seen  to  have 
some  difference  from  later  copies. 

Morva  Byddlan, 
From  *  Aria  di  Camera,'  cir.  ITST. 


^ 
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Another  early  version  of  it  named  'An  old 
Welsh  Tune,'  again  having  difference,  is  printed 
in  Francis  Peacock's  'Fifty  Scotch  Airs'  (1762). 

The  striking  tune  named  'Of  noble  race  was 
Shenkin' first  occurs  in  connection  with  D'Urfey's 
comedy  'The  Richmond  Heiress,'  acted  1G93, 
where  the  song,  in  broken  English,  sung  by  Bow- 
man, is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  comic  Welsh- 
man, Rice  ap  Shenkin.  The  song  is  printed  in 
Play  ford's  'Thesaurus  Musicus,'  book  i.  1693, 
in  different  editions  of  'Pills'  and  'The  Dancing 
Master,'  as  well  as  on  half-sheete  of  the  period. 
In  'Pills'  there  is  also  another  song  to  the 
same  air.  Henry  Purcell  and  John  Eccles 
wrote  the  music  for  'The  Richmond  Heiress,'  but 
whether  a  genuine  Welsh  air  was  employed  for 
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Shenkin's  song  is  by  no  means  certain.  The 
tune,  after  being  immensely  popular  in  Eng- 
land, was  fint  included  in  a  Welsh  collection 
in  1794  (Jones's),  and  named  'The  Camp.'     It 

0/ Noble  Haee  was  Shenkin. 

From  '  Dancing  Master/  1708. 


^^ 


^ 
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is  rather  strange  that  John  Parry  (Bardd  Alaw), 
in  including  it  in  his  'Two  Thousand  Melodies' 
(1841),  No.  1980,  names  it,  without  further 
<x>mment,  'Danish  Air.'  Parry  had  inserted  it 
in  his  first  Welsh  collection,  1809,  and  there 
states  that  he  is  unable  to  trace  its  origin. 

Blind  Parry's  first  collection  of  twenty-four 
'Arias,'  unnamed,  includes  'Lady  Owen's 
Delight,'  which  is  again  repeated  without  name 
in  his  later  collection  of  'Twelve  Airs  for  one 
and  two  Guitars'  (c.  1760-65).  In  his  1781 
edition  it  first  bears  the  name  'Difyswch 
Arglwyddes  Owen's.' 

[Lady  Otpen'a  DdigfU,] 

From  Parry's  '  Twelve  Airs  for  one  and 
two  Goitara,'  dr,  1760-65. 


'The  Mock  Nightingale'  is  also  in  the  1742 
edition,  repeated  in  the  1781,  and  'GlAn  Med- 
dwdod  Mwyn'  ('Grood  humoured  and  fairly 
tipsy'),  after  being  in  the  'Twelve  Airs'  (1760- 
1765),  occurs  in  the  1781  edition. 

Others  in  this  last-named  work  of  Parry's 
printed  for  the  first  time  are  'Nos  Galan,'  'Sir 
Harry  DdO,'  'Mentra  Gwen,'  'Merch  Megan,' 
and  other  familiar  airs,  comprising  forty-two 
in  all. 

In  Jones's  first  edition  of  Musical  and  Poeticcd 
Rdicks  of  the  Wdah  Bards  (1784)  is  included 
'Captain  Morgan's  March,'  'The  Dimpled 
Cheek,'  'The  Bend  of  the  Little  Horseshoe,' 
'Winifreda,'  'Ar  hyd  y  nos,'  'Dafyddy  Garreg 
Wen,'  'Pen  Rhaw,'  6tc.  In  the  17»4  edition 
the  whole  plates  are  reprinted,  with  additions, 
and  for  the  first  time.  '  Men  of  Harlech,'  with 
other  now  popular  airs,  sees  the  light  for  the  first 
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Gorhoffedd  Choyr  HartedL 
(Hie  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech) 

Jonea'a  <  Welsh  Barda,'  1704. 


time.  Among  these  is  the  following '  Eryii  Wen ' 
('White  Snowdon')  from  Jones's  'Welsh  Bards' 
(1794). 

Sryrt  Wen, 

(White  Snowdon.) 

From  Jones's  '  Welsh  Bards,'  1704. 


In  Jones's  Bardic  Museum  (1802)  the  pretty 
air  'Ash  Grove'  is  first  printed.  In  later 
works  by  different  editors  many  fresh  Webh 
times  find  place;  those  of  Parry  (Barrd  Alaw) 
and  Miss  Williams  especially  contributing 
largely. 

It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  reprint  here 
the  well-known  Welsh  melodies  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  usual  Welsh  collections,  but 
a  couple  of  airs  from  Parry's  'Welsh  Harper' 
will  serve  to  give  examples  of  two  types  of 
Welsh  tunes. 

Cywnmn  y  JFraig  Weddw, 
(The  Widow's  Lamentations.) 
From  '  The  Welsh  Harper,'  vol.  11. 1848. 
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JXvyrvxh  Owyr  Conoen, 
(The  Pasbime  of  the  Mem  of  Corwan.) 

From  'The  Welsh  Uarper,'  voL  iL  1848. 


Doubtful  Melodies. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the 
great  number  of  tunes  which  have  been  classed 
as  Welsh  upon  insufficient  grounds.  As  a 
preliminary  it  must  be  recollected  that  Wales 
has  at  all  times  produced  a  large  number  of 
skilful  performers  on  the  harp,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  pick  up  a  livelihood  by  travelling 
about  the  country  in  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession. It  was  from  this  class  of  men  that  the 
earlier  collectors  noted  the  melodies  they  pub- 
lished. It  is  impossible  to  assume  that  these  wan- 
dering minstrels  played  nothing  but  Welsh  tunes ; 
they  would,  without  doubt,  please  their  audience 
or  themselves  with  such  airs  as  took  their  fancy. 
Those  remaining  among  the  mental  stock  in  trade 
of  harpers  would  become  traditional  and  subject 
to  such  changes  as  affect  traditional  melody.. 

In  a  lengthy  list  of  'songs  and  melodies 
commonly  used  by  the  poets,  and  harpers,  in 
Wales,  collected  by  Richard  Morris,  1779'  (Brit. 
Mus.  Add.  MS.  14,039),  are  many  titles  of 
English  melodies  evidently,  as  the  compiler 
of  the  list  states,  commonly  used  in  Wales. 
Blind  Parry,  Jones,  and  others,  without  inquir- 
ing into  this  matter,  noted  down  numbers  of 
English  and  Irish  airs,  apparently  without  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  merely  traditional 
Welsh  forms  of  such  airs.  The  Inclusion  in 
these  early  Welsh  works,  especially  with  the 
words  on  their  title-pages  'Never  before  pub- 
lished,' has  caused  them  to  be  ranked  among 
genuine  Welsh  music.  A  few  of  these  cases  may 
be  here  named,  though  the  list  could  be  largely 
extended  did  space  permit. 

'Pen  Rhaw,'  first  published  as  Welsh  in  1784, 
has  considerable  affinity  to  'John,  come  kiss  me 
now,'  a  tune  common  in  England  and  Scotland 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  'Torried  y 
dydd'  ('The  dawning  of  the  day'),  1781,i3awell- 
known  air, '  Windsor  Tarras '  (or  Terrace) ,  printed 
with  the  song  in  'Pills,'  vol.  i.,  in  Walsh's  Dances 
for    1714,    and    elsewhere.     'Brenhmes    Dido' 


('Queen  Dido'),  1781,  is  a  very  imperfect  ] 
branoe  of  the  ballad  air  'Queen  Dido,'  or  'Troy 
Town,'  as  it  is  sometimes  named;  this  was 
printed  as  early  as  1660.  'Margaret  that  lost 
her  garter'  (1781)  has  great  likeness  to  'Frank- 
lin has  fled  away'  of  1669.  'Good  humoured 
and  fairly  tipsy,'  which  occurs  in  John  Parry's 
'Twelve  airs  for  one  and  two  guittars,'  c«rea 
1760,  and  again  in  his  1781  edition,  is  a  al%^t 
deviation  from  aonoefavouritesong,'Thewoizken 
all  tell  me  I'm  false  to  my  lass,'  sung  origiiiany 
at  Vauxhall  in  1750  and  printed  with  the  song 
and  air  in  the  Jime  supplement  of  the  Universid 
Magazine  for  1751.  'Hunting  the  Hare'  (1794) 
has  no  Welsh  claim;  it  is  'The  Green  Gown,' 
printed  as  early  as  1652  in  'Musick's  Recrea- 
tion on  the  Viol,'  and  later,  in  a  great  number 
of  other  places. 

'The  Rising  Sun'  was  published  by  Jones  in 
1794,  with  the  note  'The  subject  of  this  air 
Mr.  Handel  has  borrowed  and  introduced  into 
the  duet  "Happy  We"  in  his  oratorio  of  "Acis 
and  Galatea.'"  The  duet  is  said  to  have  been 
added  by  Handel  to  his  pastoral  in  1739;  'The 
Rising  Sun'  was  printed  in  country  danoe-booka 
about  1735,  but  it  was  not  considered  as  Welsh 
before  Jones  published  it  in  1794.  In  any 
case  the  phrase  is  unimportant  and  probaUy  bad 
long  been  common  property. 

In  a  similar  way  an  illogical  proposition  is 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  tune,  'Ceaae  your 
fiuming,'  in  the  'Beggar's  Opera'  1727-28),  is 
stolen  from  the  air '  lAvryn  Onn,'  or  'Ash  Grovs,' 
which  first  appeared  in  the  'Bardic  Museum' 
(1802),  without  any  account  of  its  source,  except 
that  it  was  named  after  'Mr.  Jones's  manwian 
near  Wrexham.'  The  original  of  'Cease  your 
funning'  has  been  traced  from  the  contempo- 
rary air  'Constant  Billy'  or  'Lofty  Mountains'; 
but  while  the  resemblance  to  the  Welsh  tune 
is  of  the  slightest,  it  is  incon«3\'able  that  it 
can  be  founded  on  one  of  which  no  trace  appears 
until  over  seventy  years  have  passed.  The 
error  has  been  persistently  repeated,  down 
to  the  date  of  Brinley  Richards.  'Drive 
the  worid  before  me'  (1794)  is  an  Iri^  jig 
which  is  printed  in  Oswald's  'Caledonian  Pocket 
Companion'  and  elsewhere  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  as  'Kick  the  world  before 
you.'  'The  First  of  August'  (1802)  is  a  tune 
which  figures  in  the '  Dancing  Master'  as '  Frisky 
Jenny,'  and  tmder  other  titles  has  long  been 
a  favourite  in  England.  The  title  'The  First 
of  August'  was  given  to  it  by  reason  of  its  being 
sung  to  a  song,  so  named,  in  conmiemoration  of 
the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  not,  as  Jones 
suggests,  in  connection  with  TATntrnMT  Day 
or  the  payment  of  Welsh  tithes.  For  a  history 
of  the  air,  which  is  probably  Swedish,  see 
article  by  the  present  writer  in  The  Mtuieal 
Times,  Sept.  1895,  p.  593,  and  in  the  Froee^ 
inga  of  the  Mueical  AseodaJbion,  34th  sessiony 
p.  89. 
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'Flaxxnting  Two'  (1794)  is  the  ITth-centtuy 
country  dance  *The  Hemp  Dresser/  and  'The 
Monks  March/  conjectured  to  be  so  named  as 
one  simg  by  the  monks  of  Bangor  who  were 
massacred  in  613,  is  really  one  named  after 
General  Monk,  which  occurs  in  the  'Dancing 
Master'  of  1605  as  'The  L[ord]  Monks  March/ 

The  Melody  of 'Cynwyd'  (1794)  is'Dargason/ 
a  tune  of  great  antiquity,  printed  in  the  '  Danc- 
ing Master'  (1651,  etc.).  'The  Delight  of  the 
Men  of  Dovey'  (1781)  is  the  Irish  air  'Dear 
Catholic  Brother,'  and  the  list  might  be  con- 
siderably prolonged.  These  tunes  have,  without 
evidence  or  comment,  been  included  among 
Welsh  national  music  at  the  dates  above  given. 
Succeeding  editors  have  accepted  the  position, 
and  where  they  have  found  them  among  earlier 
English  music,  have  illogieally  su^^ested  that 
they  have  been  stolen  from  the  Welsh.  In  one 
recent  collection  the  editor  has  included  'The 
Princess  Royal'  [the  Arethusa]  without  offering 
an  explanation.  Another  illogical  claim  is  for 
'The  Bells  of  Aberdovey'  (1844),  which  has 
long  been  included  in  Welsh  collections  as 
native  of  the  soil,  but  is  really  the  composition 
of  Charles  Dibdin,  who,  writing  a  song  for  it 
in  broken  Welsh,  used  it  in  his  opera  'Liberty 
Hair  (1785).  Miss  Williams,  hearing  it  tradi- 
tionally, published  a  version  of  it  in  her  collec- 
tion of  1844,  and  from  that  time  onward  it  has 
been  accepted  as  genuine  Welsh.  There  is 
certainly  no  evidence  to  show  that  Dibdin  used 
an  existing  tune  (it  was  quite  opposed  to  his 
practice),  and  no  copy  can  be  found  except 
Dibdin 's  of  a  date  prior  to  1844. 

A  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  great  age 
is  ascribed  to  tunes  whose  internal  structure  pro- 
claims them  of  late  date  is  seen  in  the  air  'Gap- 
tain  Morgan's  March'  included  in  every  Welsh 
collection,  and  deservedly  a  great  favourite.  It 
was  originally  published  by  Jones  in  his  1784 
edition,  again  repeated  in  that  of  1794,  while 
its  terminal  notes  were  altered  to  its  present 
fonn  in  Parry's  'Welsh  Melodies'  of  1809. 
The  Welsh  account  of  its  origin,  as  given  by 
Jane  Williams,  Hittory  of  Wales,  1869,  in 
mentioning  the  rising  of  Rhys  ap  Morgan,  in 
Glamorganshire,  in  1294,  is  that  it  'was  prob* 
ably  composed,  or  selected  by  this  Prince  to 
animate  the  march  of  his  followers.'  This 
eariy  Morgan's  connection  with  the  air  is  more 
or  less  suggested  by  all  writers  on  the  subject 
from  Jones  onward,  and  the  passage  from 
Williams's  History  is  quoted  by  the  editor  of 
'Cambrian  Minstrelsie'  so  late  as  1893.  It  is 
somewhat  strange  that  these  historians  skip  all 
the  Captain  Morgans  for  five  hundred  years  to 
fix  upon  this  particular  one  renowned  in  Welsh 
history.  The  present  writer  makes  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  tune  offers  no  structural  evidence 
of  a  later  date  than  the  middle  of  the  18tb  century, 
and  that  it  is  most  likely  the  composition  of 
a  regimental  band-master,  who  has  named  it 
after  some  Captain  Morgan  associated  with  the 
regiment.  Collectors  of  musical  works  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  from  about  1745  to  1790  | 


there  was  quite  a  run  on  military  music,  and 
that  great  numbers  of  marches  of  a  similar 
character,  named  after  military  personages,  were 
included  in  the  flute  and  violin  collections  of 
the  period. 

It  is  these  wild  statements  which  have  caused 
so  much  doubt  to  be  cast  upon  the  subject  of 
Welsh  national  music,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  no  Welsh  scholar,  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  music  of  other  countries,  has  yet  arisen 
to  weed  out  all  foolish  and  romantic  statem^its, 
and  put  the  subject  of  Welsh  music  on  the  firm 
historical  basis  it  deserves.'  [Even  if  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  a  more  trustworthy  kind 
should  be  found  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
these  tunes  were  of  great  antiquity,  their  in- 
ternal evidence  remains  as  a  strong  proof  of 
their  being,  for  the  most  part,  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  In  the  two  books  of  'Welsh 
Melodies'  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Lk>yd  Williams  and 
Dr.  Somervell  (1907  and  1909)  there  are  some 
fine  tunes  which  are  evidently  old;  the  lullaby 
'Suo-Gan'  and  'The  Shepherd  of  Hafod' 
('  Bu  gail  yr  Hafod')  are  clearly  older  than  any 
of  the  usually-reoognised  Welsh  airs;  and  'The 
Bard's  Dream'  ('Brenddwyd  y  Bardd')  is  so 
purely  Dorian  in  character  that  it  must  date 
from  a  time  when  the  modes  were  in  practical 
use.] 

Of  modem  Welsh  music  the  recognised  national 
airs  are  'Land  of  my  Fathers,'  'God  bless  the 
Prince  of  Wales,'  and  'Jenny  Jones.'  'Land 
of  my  Fathers'  is  the  composition  of  James 
James,  the  Welsh  words  being  written  by  Evan 
James  of  Pontypridd.  They,  with  the  tune, 
were  printed  in  John  Owen's  'Gems  of  Welsh 
Melody '(I860),  Istseries.  'God  bless  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  was  composed  (or  compiled)  by  Brinley 
Richards  in  1862.  '  Jenny  Jones '  was  originally 
an  instrumental  piece  for  the  harp,  composed  by 
John  Parry  (Bardd  Alaw)  in  1803,  when  it 
was  named  'Cader  Idris.'  Charles  Matthews 
the  elder  wrote  the  song  'Jenny  Jones'  to  the 
air  and  sang  it  in  a  musical  play,  'He  would 
be  an  actor,'  since  when  its  popularity  has  been 
great. 

[The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  kind- 
ness of  Miss  Lucy  Broadwood  in  transcribing 
certain  material,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Moffat's  in  a 
similar  direction.] 

Pennillion  Sinoino. 

There  is  one  particular  feature  of  Welsh  music 
peculiar  to  the  Principality ;  this  is  '  Pennillion 
Singing'  —  'pennil'  a  stanza  ('pennillion'  plu- 
ral). This  has  been  practised  all  over  Wales 
from  early  times,  and  is  still  in  vogue.  There 
are  two  forms  of  it,  one  being  more  common 
in  North  Wales  than  in  the  South;  pennillion 
singing  is  generally  a  subject  in  musical  com- 
petitions. The  common  method  is  this.  A 
harper  plays  a  well-known  Welsh  air  —  there 

t  Slnoe  the  above  wm  In  typ^  a  oapCT  on '  W^b  National 
Melodies  and  Folk-^nss.  raid  by  Dr.  J.  LloFd  wmiamB  be- 
fore the  Honourable  SocletFoC  Cymmrodonon  on  Jan.  22. 
1908.  has  been  pubUflhed;  It  Is  pleasant  to  ttnd  reaUy  sane 
Ttewsezpraied  In  this  valuable  I — ^- 
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are  several  tunea  usually  employed  for  the  pui- 
poae,  'Pen  Rhaw,'  bemg  one  —  in  Btrict  tune, 
over  and  over  again.  Each  of  the  oompany 
in  turn  adapta  to  the  tune  extemporary  words 
in  rhyme,  which  are  answered  with  a  burden 
■  tal  lalla'  by  the  rest  between  the  lines.  T 
impromptu  poetry  must  Gt  the  melody  in  time 
and  tune,  and  the  suhject  is  almost  always 
expected  to  be  humorous  or  familiar. 

liie  North  Wales  manner,  which  is  claimed 
tobethemoreoorrectone,  is  of  greater  difficulty. 
The  singer  must  not  only  sing  to  the  melody, 
but  he  must  neither  b^in  with  it,  nor  on  the 
first  beat  of  a  bar.  Idris  Vychan,  who  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  art  In  1866,  laid  down  certain 
rales  which  are  authoritative.  Among  them 
are  the  following :  He  (the  singer)  may  begin 
at  any  portion  of  a  bar  lie  clioosee,  but  must 
end  with  the  melody.  The  instrumentalist 
must  play  the  air  continuously  and  markedly, 
and  in  correct  time,  whether  with  or  without 
variations.  The  harper  plays  the  air  over  each 
time  A  freflh  one  is  introduced  to  give  the  singer 
time  to  aidapt  his  stanta.  No  competitor  is  to 
use  a  etania  previously  employed.  Many  of  the 
Welsh  collections  give  specimens  of  Pennillion 
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tbe  two  outside  rows  being  tuned  in  unison, 
according  to  the  dintonic  scale,  and  the  innar 
low  tuned  so  as  to  supply  tbe  flats  and  sharps 
required  to  complete  the  chromatic  scale. 

The  Welsh  Triple  Harp  is  the  only  instrument 
of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  known  with  the 
strli^B  on  the  right  Ada  of  the  oombi    thereby 
necessitating  its  being  tuned  with  the  tuning- 
hanmier  in  the  left  hand,  which  is  exceedingly 
kwkward  to  any  one  who  is  not  left-handed. 
This  also  explains  why  It  is  held  on  the  left 
shoulder,  and  played  upon  with  the  left  hand 
in  the  treble  and  the  right  hand  in  the  bass,  so  aa 
ave  a  full  view  of  the  strings ;  otherwise  the 
comb  would  inconveniently  intercept  the  view, 
VLneentlo    Galileo,    in    hia    Disurtation    on 
A  ncient  and  Modern  Mufic,  published  in  Florence 
In  1681,  states  that  a  double 
harp  (or  harp  with  two  rows 
of  strings)  was  common  in 
Italy  in  his  day.    It  con- 
msted  ai  a  diatonic  scale  on 
the    right    side    from    the 
upper   part   down    to    the 
centre  of  the   instrument, 
with  another  row  of  acd- 
dentals  on  the  opposite  i^de, 
to  beplayed,  when  required, 
by      putting      the       finger 
through;    and  the  diatonic 
scale  continued  on  the  left 
side  from  the  centre  to  the 
lower  part  of   the   instru- 
ment, with  the  accidentals 
on   the  other   row   on   the 
opposite  side.     This  shows 
that  it  was  played  on  with 
the  right  hand  in  the  treble 
and  the  teft  in  the  baas. 
The  great  difficulty  of  playing  accidentals  on 
the  inner  row  of  strings  in  rapid  passages,  and 
the  Imponibility  of  moduUtlng  out  of  the  key 
in  which  the  instrument  was  tuned,  gave  rise 
Jie  invention  of  the  Pedal  Harp,  which  Is 
an  immense  improvement,  in  a  musicai  senses 
upon  any  former  inveotioa,  as  it  admits  of  the 
most  rapid  modulation  into  every   key,   and 
Uea  the  performer  to  execute  passages  and 
combinations  that  would  not  have  been  dreamt 
of  previously.    In  the  double>action  tiarp,  as 
perfected  by   Erard,   each  note  has  its  flat, 
natural,  and  sharp,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
any  other  stringed  instruroent ;  andthisenables 
the  modem  iiarpist  to  produce  those  beautiful 
enharmonic  effects  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Instrument.     Another  remarkable  advantage  la 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  strings  to  one 
row,  which  enables  the  pertonner  not  only  to 
keep  the  histrument  in  better  tune,  but  to  use 
a  thicker  string,  and  thus  attain  a  quality  of 
tone  which,  for  mellowness  and  richness,  may 
be  advantageously  compaiHl  with  that  of  any 
I   other  instrument.  >.  T. 
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WELSH,  Thomas,  bom  at  WeUs,  Somenet- 
idure,  about  1780,  became,  when  six  years  old, 
s  ehorlster  in  the  cathedral  there.  He  made 
such  rapid  progress  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  Wells  became  the  resort  of  lovers  of 
music  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  his  voice  and 
excellence  of  his  singing.  His  fame  at  length 
drew  the  attention  of  Sheridan  and  Linley,  and 
he  appeared  tn  1792  at  the  Bath  concerts,  in 
the  concerts  given  at  the  King's  Theatre  during 
the  rebuilding  of  Drury  Lane,  and  also  on  the 
stage  in  Attwood's '  Prisoner.'  He  subsequently 
performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  Attwood's '  Adopted 
Child/  Storace's  *Loddiska,'  and  other  pieces. 
John  Kemble  thought  highly  of  his  abilities 
as  an  actor,  and  taught  him  to  perform  the 
part  of  Prince  Arthur  in  Shakespeare's  'King 
John.'  After  the  breaking  of  his  boyish  voice 
Welsh  pursued  his  studies  under  C.  F.  Horn, 
John  Cramer,  and  Baumgarten.  In  1802,  his 
voice  having  become  a  deep  and  powerful  bass, 
he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
RoyaL  A  few  yean  later  he  essayed  dramatic 
composition,  and  produced  'Twenty  Years 
Ago,'  a  melodramatic  entertainment,  1810; 
'The  Green-eyed  Monster,'  musical  farce,  and 
'Kamtchatka,'  musical  drama,  1811.  But  his 
greatest  reputation  was  gained  as  a  singing 
master  and  instructor  of  pupils  for  the  stage. 
Foremost  among  those  whom  he  taught  were 
John  Sinclair,  C.  E.  Horn,  Miss  Stephens,  and 
Miss  Wilson.  He  joined  Hawes  in  carrying  on 
the  Royal  Haixnonio  Institution.  [See  Abotll 
Rooms.]  He  published  some  glees  and  piano- 
forte pieces  and  a  'Vocal  Instructor.'  He 
married  Miss  Wilson,  who  had  been  his  pupil, 
(she  died  in  1867)  and  had  issue  an  only  child, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Alfredo  Piatti,  the  emi- 
nent violoncellist.  Welsh  died  Jan.  24,  1848. 
[See  Wilson,  Mart  Ann,  p.  532.]    w.  h.  b. 

WENNERBERG,  GuNifAR,  a  Swedish  poet 
and  composer,  bom  Oct.  2,  1817,  in  Lidkoping, 
and  educated  at  the  Upsala  university.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
legislature.  As  a  musician  he  was  entirely 
self-taught,  and  he  published  his  first  com- 
position ' Frihetssanger'  ('Songs  of  Freedom'), 
in  1847.  This  was  followed  by  several  works 
of  which  the  best  known  is  'Gluntame'  (duets 
for  male  voices,  descriptive  of  student  life  in 
Upsala).  He  subsequently  wrote  an  oratorio 
entitled  'The  Birth  of  Christ'  and  a  Stabat 
Mater ;  and  set  the  Psalms  of  David  in  a  simple 
and  melodious  form  for  soli  and  chorus  with 
accompaniment.  These  Psalms  are  universally 
popular  in  Sweden,  and  they  are  sung  both  in 
North  Germany  and  Scotland.  In  1867  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy. 
His  collected  writings  appeared  in  four  voliunes, 
1881-85,  and  he  died  at  Lecko,  August  22, 
1901.  A.  H.  w. 

WERCKMEI8TER,  Andrsas,  a  clever  or- 
ganist and  sound  musician,  devoted  his  energies 


to  elucidating  the  difficult  problem  of  the  • 
tuning  of  oigans  and  claviers. 

His  Mtuicae  tnathematicae  Hodegus  curioaua 
in  1686  deals  mathematically  with  everything 
used  in  the  construction  of  music,  with  intervals, 
beats,  and  temperament.  This  was  followed 
by  another  mathematical  work,  MusikaUsche 
TemiperatWf  in  1691.  The  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  Werckmeister's  theories  given  in  M&t- 
theson's  Das  forschende  Orchestre,  1721,  shows 
the  influence  they  exercised  on  his  oon* 
temporaries. 

As  a  composer  Werckmeister  is  practically 
unknown,  for  although  in  the  catalogues  of 
new  books  published  at  Leipzig  by  Gross  and 
at  Frankfort  by  Latomi  in  1686,  a  volume  of 
his  compositions  is  announced:  'Andrea  Werck- 
meister's musikalische  Privatkunst,  bestehend 
in  Sonatinen,  Allemanden,  Cour,  etc.  Quedlizk- 
burg,  Th.  Ph.  Calvisius,'  no  copy  of  it  seems 
to  be  now  in  existence. 

The  son  of  Joachim  Werckmeister,  he  vrma 
bom  Nov.  30,  1645,  at  Benneckenstein.  In 
1658  he  went  to  school  at  Benningen,  his  unde 
Christian,  the  organist  there,  teaching  him 
music.  On  August  15,  1660,  he  joined  the 
school  at  Nordhausen  under  the  Rector  Hilde- 
brand,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  entered  the 
Gymnasium  at  Quedlinburg,  where  his  uncle 
Victor  Werckmeister  occupied  the  position  of 
Cantor.  On  Dec.  24,  1664,  he  was  appofaited 
oiganist  at  Hasselfelde,  Brunswick,  where  he 
remained  for  ten  years.  He  refused  posts  of- 
fered to  him  at  EUlrich  in  1 670,  and  at  Elbingerode 
in  1674,  but  accepted  one  as  Hof organist  at 
Quedlinbuig  in  1675. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  on  July  16,  1667, 
to  a  wife  who  died  in  1680,  and  again  on  Feb. 
14,  1682;  he  had  a  family  of  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  It  was  not  until  1696  that  he 
received  his  most  important  appointment,  as 
organist  at  St.  Martin's  Church  at  Halberstadt, 
and  as  Inspector  of  all  oigans  constructed  in 
the  principality  of  Halberstadt. 

He  died  at  Halberstadt  on  Oct.  26,  1706; 
a  detailed  account  of  his  life  is  to  be  found  in 
the  funeral  oration  given  by  Johann  Melchior 
Goetsen,  which  was  published  in  1707  under 
the  title  Der  tveU-berHtMnte  Musicus  tmd  Or- 
ganista,  etc. 

Hawkins  says  of  Werckmeister  in  his  History 
of  Music :  '  Mr.  Handel,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  him,  was  used  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  of 
great  respect,  and  he  was  doubtless  a  learned 
and  very  skilful  musician.' 

Werckmeister  published  in  1699-1700  at 
Quedlinburg,  a  German  translation  of  Agostino 
Steffani's  Quanta  certezsa  habbia  da  suoi  prin- 
cipii  la  musiea,  et  in  qual  pregio  fosse  perctd 
presso  gli  Antichi  (Amsterdam,  1695). 

Under  the  title  oi  D.  A.  Steffani  .  .  .  Send- 
sehreiben,  it  was  reissued  with  additions  by 
J.  L.  Albrecht  at  Muhlhauaen  m  1760. 


Tbe  lilt  of  Ilia  published  works  opens  with 
the  wdl-kDown  Or^prcbe,  on  the  constnictioD, 
t«Btiog,  and  tuning  of  organs,  of  wtdcb  there 
wer«  oever&l  editions. 


WERRBCORE,  or  VERECOREN,  Hebmann 


HaTTBiaB  (1523-1555).  One  of  the  puiitiiiB 
cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide  if  there  is 
more  than  one  composer  in  question,  ud  if  so, 
how  many.  Tbe  alxive  is  adiSerent  person  from 
MattheuB  Le  Maiatre,  fimt  heard  of  in  1554; 
but  liis  Identity  with  the  'Matthias  Her- 
mannus,'  the  'Hermannus,'  and  'Matthias,' 
whose  oompoBitiona  appear  in  various  colleo- 
tioDS  between  1533  and  1569,  although  prob- 
able, remains  undecided. 

In  the  British  Museum  are  the  four  part- 
books  of  Wolffgsng  Schmeltiel's  collection 
of  BODgs:  Guier  adlzajn^r,  vh  kUnib^eieher 
Uuticher  Getang,  KmdtrticK  titiiche  kiintlliche 
Quodlibet,  Schiaeht,  en  der  gleidien,  mil  pier  oder 
f&nff  Stimmen,  bist  her,  im  truck  nichi  geteKen, 
Niimberg,  J.  Pefreius,  II44.  This  cont^ns 
the  earliest  known  copy  of  Werrecore's  descHp- 
tive  composition,  celebrating  Francesco  Slona's 
victory  In  the  struggle  as  to  the  fate  of  Hilsn. 
The  music  is  simply  written  for  tour  voices, 
Sopisno,  Alto,  Tenor  and  Baas,  without  in- 
struroental  accompaniment,   and   Is   in   three 


The  appearance  of  Werrecc 
in  this  work  neema  to  require  some  exjdanation, 
for  Schmeltiel  was  Cantor  or  BchuUneiater  in 
the  Schottenkloster  at  Viemia;  how  did  he 
hear  of  this  piece  of  music,  which  oould  hardly 
have  travelled  so  far  afield  T 

Dr.  Elsa  Bienenfdd  answera  this  question 
in  her  able  paper  00  Schmeltiel's  Liedeibucb 
(see  SammelbiruU  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Oes.  vl. 
1904-0);  the  ooonectiog  link  is  formed  by 
Conrad  Weichselbaum,  a  keen  fighter,  who  had 
been  through  the  campaign  which  culminated 
in  the  battles  of  Bicocca  and  Pavia.  He  was 
afterwards,  152S-42,  Abbot  of  the  Schotten- 
kloster  In  Vienna,  and  would  come  into  touch 
with  Schme1t»l,  who  was  certainly  working 
there  before  1540.  In  all  probability  Wcirecore 
composed  the  music  soon  after  his  return  from 
the  war;  it  is  here  called  'Die  Schiaeht  vor 
Pavia.'  In  each  of  the  part-booka  thia  la 
folioived  by  the  words,  'Matthias  Herman 
Verecoiensis,  qui  et  ipse  in  acie  quaeque  miser- 
rima  vidit,  me  obiter  compoauit'  (Matthias 
Herman  of  Vereco,  who  was  himaeir  in  the  ntnks 
and  witnessed  the  utmost  of  the  disaster,  eom- 
posed  thfa  on  his  way).  The  term  Verecolensto 
led  Eitner  to  assume  that  Verecore  or  Werrecore 
was  the  composer's  native  place,  and  that  either 
Matthias  or  Hermann  was  hia  aurname,  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  In  every  other  instance  the 
word  Verecore  is  uoed  as  a  surname,  and  though 
thia  of  course  does  not  prevent  Ita  being  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  birthplace,  it  is  a  curious 
thing  that  in  apite  of  many  plau^ble  suggestions 
no  town  with  a  similar  name  has  yet  been 
dlacovered.  As  evidence  that  the  family  name 
eidated.  Van  der  Straeten  (Payi-Bat,  vil.  143) 
refers  to  a  Pieter  Werrekoren,  printer  at  Slnt- 
Martenxdijk,  Zeland,  in  1478. 

In  1549  the  same  composition  was  published 
under  the  title:  'La  BatagliaTaliana  compost* 
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domo  dl  HiUno,  oon  alcune  Villotte  pikoevote 
novftmente  con  ogni  diligoutlm  Ht>zupatfl  c  aot- 
retle.  A  qiutm  vocl.  In  VancUa  ftpnuao  An- 
tonio OanUne,  1649.'  The  four  pkrt-boolu  ore 
In  the  WoltenbQttet  berrcgt.  Blbl.  OBrduie  Id 
writing  the  dedication  says,  'lion  ho  dellbera- 
to  meco  BtenBD  d'lndiriiiKre  k  lei  uiu  tnttaella 
Itrilona,  compoBta  dtkll'  eccellente  M.  Hathiks 
e  bo  voluto  aggiungere  alcune  sltre  oompail- 
tioni,'  etc.  (PaHBini,  Cat.  Bibi.  Licto  Mutual; 
Bologna,  iii.  243).  A  seooad  edition  ('ristam- 
pate  A  corrette.  Agglontovi  ancbora  una  Vil- 
lotta  alia  Padoiuia  oon  quatro  parte.  A  quatro 
VDcl ')  was  publiahed  by  Oardane  in  1652 ;  there 
is  a  oomplete  copy  in  the  Munich  Library.  An 
anonymoiu  composition  in  three  movementa  for 
four  voicea,  found  in  a  mauuiiciipt  Cantional  of 
the  year  IfiSS  (nee  Backer's  Houtmutik  in 
DrutKMand,  1S40,  p.  14),  and  inscribed  'Con- 
flictua  ad  Ticlnium,'  was  probably  Werrecore's 
Bqta^ic  Italiana;  it  conunenDed  with  the  same 
words  'SIgnoH  e  cavalieri,'  etc.  Uuoni,  in  his 
list  of  Maettri  di  capprUa  dd  dusnu  dt  MOano 
(1883),  stotes  that,  Jan.  6,  1523,  'Annanno 
Verecore  detto  Haestro  Matthias  fiammingo' 
was  elected  with  a,  monthly  salary  of  12  bre,  that 
he  reoiftanlsed  the  cappeUa,  which  started  on  ita 
new  footing  on  Dee.  9, 1534.  The  next  maestio 
Is  not  mentioned  befora  1658,  in  that  year, 
therefore,  WerrecoTe  was  no  longer  In  poase»- 
aion  of  the  post. 

His  oUy  other  oomplete  work  was  published 
in  1555:  Canluum  ipiinqae  vocum  (guoi  maUUa 
vocarU)  Hermanni  Matthiae  Warteoren  muiici 
excdientiaiTni.  Liber  primu*.  Nunc  pritnum 
in  lucem  ediCiM.  Mediciani  apud  FTandacum 
et  Simonem  Miacheniot.  The  five  part-books 
are  hi  the  Hamburg  Stadtblbliothek.  Haberl 
(Monaiihefte  /Or  MuiikgachiclUe,  1871-72)  de- 
scribed them  and  their  contents  in  his  ejtceilent 
article  on  'Uatthlas  Hermann  WerTecorensis' 
and  gave  Werreoore's  dedication  in  full,  also 
the  score  of  the  two  movements  of  the  mot«t 
'Papule  meus'  (see  the  MunkbeHage).  He 
states  that  the  work  In  a  most  beautiful  speci- 
men  of  lOth-centuiy  music-printing.  Two  of 
the  motets,  'O  altitudo  divltiarum'  and  'VenI 
sancte  spiritus,'  are  in  manuacripta  dated  re- 
Bpectlvely  1573  and  1671,  in  the  Proske  Library. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  work  was  puUished 
at  Milan,  This  alone  would  make  one  hesitate 
as  to  the  identity  of  Le  Haistre  and  H.  Hathias 
fiamroengo,  which  was  asBumed  by  F£tis  (Biog. 
uniu.)  and  by  Otto  Kade  IMaahrut  Le  Maittre, 
1862)  and  leads  to  the  theory  that  H.  Uathias 
left  Htlan  in  1564  to  fiU  the  post  of  CapeU- 
meiaterst  Dresden.  For  nearly  all  Le  Malstre's 
works  were  published  at  Dresden ;  and  Kade, 
after  giving  a  facsimile  of  a  receipt  for  the 
'Gesongbiicher  meines  gnftdigsten  Herm  Ilert- 
■ogen  Augusts,'  signed  Uattheus  Le  U^stre 
'  and  written  after  his  appointment  as  Capell- 
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master  at  Dresden  on  Oct.  7,  1564,  adcia  that 
Le  Haistre  never  varied  from  this  dgnatiire; 
In  no  case  had  he  found  in  his  writing  or  in  his 
printed  worlu  anything  signed  by  his  Christian 
name  only.  From  this  it  aecms  justifiable  to 
conclude  that  the  alogle  eomposltloiia  bj 
'Matthias'  already  alluded  to  wen  by  Werre- 
core  and  not  by  Le  Uaistre.  Kade  in  bis 
work  published  the  first  part,  in  soore,  of  'La 
RatagjU,'  assuming  that  Mathiaa,  the  composer, 
was  Le  Maiatre;  although,  in  his  admiiBble 
account  of  the  music,  he  lepeatediy  accentuatflS 
Uiediffetencein  quality  between  this  and  every- 
thing else  afterwards  oompoeed  by  Le  Maistre, 
and  also  notices  that  the  three  Villotte  included 
are  totally  different  from  bis  later  style. 

There  Is  an  Intflreating  little  allusion  to 
Werrecore  in  Petrus  Schoefler's  edition  of 
CantioneM  quinqut  vocunt  wU^i^nmar,  Ai^Bi- 
toratj,  1539.  In  the  dedication  Schoefler 
mentions  the  valuable  thesaurus  of  songs  aent 
to  him  from  Italy  by  Hermann  Matthias  Vene- 
ooren,  the  learned  master  of  music  in  the  Ca- 
Lhedral  of  Milan:  'Jam  vero  tandem  praeter 
spem  quldem,  ut  non  sine  felici  quodam  auspicio 
thesaurus  contionum  summi  pretij  ex  Italia  ad 
nte  perlatus  eet,  quem  D.  Heimannus  Mathias 
Verreeoren  negocij  musicl  piimariae  Bcdeeiae 
Mediolani  magister,  vir,  praeter  alias  virtutes, 
in  ea  arte  maximopere  doctua,  nuper  ad  me 
misit,'  etc.  (see  Parisini's  Calalogo,  ii.  359). 

The  following  worlu  are  those  cautaining 
compositions  under  Werreeore's  name: 


Compositlona  by  'Matthias'  will  be  found  in 
tba  second  and  fourth  book  of  motele  published 
by  Attaingnaut  In  Paris,  1534;  in  the  third 
book  of  motets,  'MotettI  del  fiore'  (Lugduni, 
Modemua,  1638  and  t642) ;  and  tn  the  third 
book,  ' Selectissimarum  sacrarum  cantionum' 
(Lovanli,  Phalesiua,  1569).  A1k>  In  'II  primo 
llbio  dei  madrigali  di  Haistre  Jban,'  1641,  and 
In  'II  primo  libro  dl  roadrigali  d'  Arcbadelt,' 
1669,  but  it  la  doubtful  if  this  Matthias  is  to 
b«  ideutiGed  with  Werrecore.  A  Motet  for 
five  voices,  '  Surreidt  pastor  bonus,'  by  '  Her- 
monnua,'  is  in  the  'Secundus  tomus  novioperis 
musicl,  6,  5  et  4  vocum'  (Noribergae,  J.  Otto, 
IS38),  and  this  might  possibly  be  Werreoore's 
work.  Manuscript  copies  of  it  are  in  tlie  Biee- 
lau  Library,  dated  1573. 

It  ia  genenlly  thought  that  the  two  settings 
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of  'Mein  hertz  und  gmut'  for  five  voioee,  by 
Mathias  Hennanus  in  G.  Forster's  work,  'Der 
funffte  theil  schoner,  frolicher,  frischer,  alter 
und  newer  teutscher  Liedlein/  Nuxnberg,  1556, 
were  oompoeed  by  Werreoore.  c.  s. 

WERT,  GiACHEs  DB  (J ACHES  WiaiT),  or 
as  he  more  usually  signs  himself  in  his  works, 
Giaches  Vuert,  was  bom  about  1536,  prob- 
ably at  Antwerp.  He  was  sent  to  Italy  at  a 
very  early  age  as  a  chorister  in  the  house  of 
Maria  di  Cardona,  Marchese  della  Padulla,  and 
when  nine  years  old  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Novellara  choir  formed  by  Alfonso  Gonzaga 
of  Reggio.  Thirteen  years  later  he  published 
the  first  of  his  long  series  of  volumes  of  madri- 
gals, and  must  have  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Mantua  very  shortly  afterwards.  His  musical 
work  in  Mantua  was  principally  in  connection 
with  the  church  of  Santa  Barbara ;  he  is  known 
to  have  composed  music  for  the  celebration  of 
a  church  festival  in  October  1564,  and  in  1565 
he  succeeded  Giovanni  Contino  as  maestro 
di  cappella  there ;  to  this  was  added  the  posi- 
tion of  composer  and  maestro  di  cappella  to 
the  Duke  Guglielmo  Gonzaga,  a  post  he  re- 
tcuned  until  his  death  on  May  23,  1596. 

Canal's  work,  Delia  musica  in  Afan/ova, 
1881  (see  also  Haberl's  paper  in  the  Kirchenr- 
fnvsikalischea  Jahrbucht  1886),  throws  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  details  of  Wert's  life  in 
Mantua,  and  on  the  various  small  journeys 
that  he  made.  From  July  3  to  Sept.  19,  1565, 
he  obtained  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  visit 
'la  casa  sua'  at  Novellara,  where  his  wife  was 
still  living.  In  the  spring  of  1566  he  accom- 
panied  the  Duke  of  Mantua  to  Augsburg,  where 
the  Italian  and  Gennan  princes  had  been  con- 
voked by  the  Eknperor  Maximilian  II.  to  decide 
on  defensive  measures  against  Soliman  and 
the  Turks.  Wert's  musical  gifts  received 
general  recognition,  and  the  Emperor  wished 
him  to  remain  in  his  service,  but  Wert  declined 
the  offer  and  returned  to  Mantua  in  the  autumn. 
On  Feb.  3,  1567,  another  journey  was  made 
in  the  company  of  the  Duke  and  other  person- 
ages to  Venice.  Wert  also  passed  some  time 
at  the  court  of  Ferrara;  he  makes  reference 
to  this  in  dedicating  the  eighth  volume 
of  his  madrigals  (1586)  to  Alfonso  II.  of 
Ferrara. 

Wert's  residence  at  Mantua  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  altogether  peaceful,  although  on 
July  1,  1580,  his  long  and  faithful  serxnoes 
were  recognised  by  the  presentation  of  the 
freedom  of  the  city  to  him  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  and  by  the  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 
A  letter  of  his,  written  from  Novellara,  on 
August  27,  1567,  contains  bitter  complaints 
of  the  intrigues  and  annoyance  to  which  he 
was  subjected  by  Italian  musicians  owing  to 
his  being  a  foreigner;  and  another,  addressed 
to  the  Duke,  dated  March  27,  1570,  makes  a 
more  specific  complaint  as  to  the  relations  of 


one  Agostino  Bonvicino  with  Wert's  wife; 
Bonvicino  eventually  was  dismissed  from  the 
ducal  cappella.  Another  letter,  quoted  by 
Haberl,  was  written  by  Alfonso  of  Novellara, 
on  Jan.  3,  1568,  and  asked  for  the  loan  of  Wert 
for  a  few  days  to  prepare  singers  and  players  for 
the  performance  of  the  Intermedii  in  a  Com- 
media  he  had  just  written. 

Duke  Guglielmo  Gonzaga,  a  great  lover  of 
music,  was  a  personal  friend  of  Palestrina, 
whom  he  met  in  Rome  in  1572,  and  with  whom 
he  had  been  previously  in  correspondence. 
This  probably  brought  Palestrina  into  touch 
with  Wert,  with  whose  music  he  was  at  any 
rate  familiar,  for  in  writing  to  the  Duke  in 
Feb.  1568,  he  referred  to  Wert  as  'un  virtuoso 
veramente  raro.' 

Theoretical  writers  contemporary  with  Wert 
and  those  writing  early  in  the  following  century, 
find  nothing  but  praise  for  his  musicianship 
and  especially  for  his  skill  in  counterpoint. 
Under  the  name  of  Jacques  de  Vert  he  appears 
in  Thomas  Money's  Plaine  and  Eaaie  Intro- 
duetion,  1597,  among  the  'Practicioners,  the 
moste  parte  of  whose  works  we  have  diligently 
perused,  for  finding  the  true  use  of  the  Moods.' 
Artusi  mentions  Wert  in  his  treatise  Delle 
imperfettioni  ddla  modema  mtuicaf  1600,  p. 
42;  and  Zacconi  (Prattica  di  mutica,  1622, 
p.  130)  writes  'lo  ho  oognosciuto  quatro  musici 
singolarissimi  ne  oontrapunti,  Costanza  Porta, 
Jaches  Vuert, . . .  Jaches  Vuert  venne  anch'  egli 
in  detta  professions  altro  tanto  singolare ;  perche 
essendo  egli  maestro  di  cappella  di  Guglielmo, 
serenissimo  duca  di  Mantova,  facendo  detto 
duca  profession  di  musico,  e  componendo 
molte  cose,  lo  tenea  suegghiato  s),  nelle  cose 
de  sudetti  contrapunti,  che  bene  spesso  come 
dire  11  proverbio  li  faoea  sudar  il  fronte,'  etc. 

Again  G.  B.  Doni  (Annotactont,  1640,  p. 
141)  refers  to  Wert's  madrigal  for  three  voices 
'Qual  dall'  usato,'  '11  quale  ^  mirabilmente 
soave.'  Another  interesting  reference  to  Wert 
is  to  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  fine  volume 
of  sacred  music  by  Francisco  Sale,  of  which  a 
copy  is  in  the  British  Museum,  the  'Tomus  I. 
Missarum  solenniorum,'  published  by  Adam 
Berg  at  Munich  in  1589,  the  passage  is  as 
follows:  'Aut  aliquo  intervallo,  ad  quintam 
puta,  vel  altiore  vel  demissiore,  qua  in  re  doc- 
tissimum  nostra  aetate  musicum  D.  Jacobum 
Werthium,  Belgam,  utrumque  imitari  libuit, 
qui  jam  olim  in  comitiis  Augustanis,  coram 
divi  Maximiliani  Caesaris,  et  aliorum  principum 
musicis,  cum  summa  omnium  admiratione  ejus 
artis  specimen  ex  tempore  dedit.' 

Nearly  every  collection  of  either  sacred  or 
secular  music  from  1564  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  contained  compositions  by 
Wert.  Although  the  earliest  known  edition  of 
Wert's  madrigals  for  four  voices,  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  in  the  Munich  Royal  Library,  is  dated 
1561,  one  of  the  most  popular  madrigals  in  it 
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b>d  >Ii«m1t  bMD  Indtkled  In  the  'Secondo 
libra  delle  miue  >  qumUm  vocl,'  Komji,  1558, 
'Chi  ulirm,'  recoutty  pubiished  la  the  'Aufr 
gewihite  Hwirigkle,'  edited  by  W.  Bardsy 
Squire.  In  the  name  way,  although  Wert  did 
not  publish  his  first  book  of  motets  for  five 
voioea  till  1566,  the  'Motetta  de  Cipriani  de 
Roni  et  Klionim  auctorum  quatuor  vocibus,' 
Venice,  1563,  contained  'Diligite  justiciam' 
by  Jachea  de  Vuerth.  The  fine  motets 'Egres- 
aus  Jesus'  for  seven  voices,  and  'TraiiBeunto 
DonuDo'  (or  five  voices,  were  publiatied  in 
Joannellus's'Novithesaurimusici,' 1568i  these 
have  lieen  reprinted  by  Commer  ('Coltectio 
openun  mus.,'  vols,  li.  and  iv.),  but  with  the 
composer's  name  giveD  as  Jaches  Vaet.  In 
Stafford  Smith's  'Hu^oi  antiqua,'  i.  p.  92, 
will  be  found  'Virgo  Maria  hodie,'  Boored  Ftom 
Wert's  first  boolc  of  motets  For  six  voices,  1581, 
and  in  8.  W.  Deliu's  'Sammlung  Uterer  Husik.' 
v1.  Liefening,  1836,  the  (dx-part  motet  'Quies- 
cat  voK  tua  a  ploratu.' 
List  of  works:  — 


rrimtftri  Oi/mnatliaH-BaKieiL.  —  'f^msui  J( 


WERTHER.  Lyric  drama  in  four  acta 
(after  Ooethe),  Uxt  by  Bdouard  BUu,  Paul 
Miliiet  and  Osorges  Hartmann,  mudc  by  Juka 
Hssseoet.  Produced  at  the  Imperial  Opera, 
Vieims,  Feb.  16, 1S92,  at  Paris,  Op$ra-Com>qu% 
Jan.  16,  1803,  and  at  Covent  Gardes,  June  II, 
1894. 

WESLEY,  Ciuiu.ES,  son  of  the  Rev.  Chariea 
Wesley  and  oephew  of  the  c«lebrat«d  Rev.  Jolu 
Wesley,  was  bom  at  Bristol,  Dec.  11,  1757. 
His  murical  instinet  displayed  itsdf  in  eariy 
Infancy,  and  at  two  years  and  three-quarters  old 
lie  could  play  'a  tune  on  tlie  harpsichord  readily 
and  in  just  time,'  and  'alwaj^  put  a  true  bam 
to  it.'  He  was  taken  to  London,  and  Beard 
offered  to  get  lilm  admitted  as  a  child  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  but  his  father  decUned  it,  having 
thai  no  intention  of  educating  hiro  as  a  jmim- 
cian.  He  was  also  Intioduced  to  Stanley  and 
Worgan,  wlio  expressed  themeel  vea  very  strong 
as  to  his  abilitiee.  After  leceiving  instructica 
from  Kelway  and  Boyce  [to  the  tatter  of  whom 
he  dedicated  a  set  of  string  quartets  and  upa> 
whose  death  he  wrote  a  hymn,  beginning  'Fatluw 
of  heroM']  he  embraced  music  as  his  pro- 
fesdon,  and  became  an  excellent  performer  on 
lx>thorgao  and  harpsichord.  He  held  at  various 
times  the  appointment  of  organist  at  South 
Street  Chapel,  Welbeok  Chapel,  Chelsea  Hospi- 
tjd,  and  St.  Marylebone  Church.  Having  st- 
tained  to  a  certain  degree  o£  excellence  so  a  per- 
former be  made  no  further  progress.  He  com- 
posed a  set  of  'Sx  Concertos  for  the  Organ  or 
Barpdchoid,  op.  1,'  a  set  of  Eight  Songs,  a  Con- 
certo grosso,  ITOl,  some  anthems  (one  printed  in 
Page's  'Harmonia  Sacra'},  muslo  for  'Cararta- 
cus,'  a  drama,  and  other  pieces.  He  died  Hay 
23.  1834. 

His  younger  brother,  Sauitei.,  bom  at  Bristol 
Feb.  24,  1766,  although  also  a  precocious  per- 
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form&r,  did  not  develop  his  faculties  quite  so 
early,  for  he  was  three  years  old  before  he 
played  a  tune,  and  did  not  attempt  to  put  a 
bass  to  one  untU  he  had  learned  his  notes.  He 
proved  to  be,  notwithstanding,  the  more  gifted 
of  the  two  brothers.  [See  Mtta,  Times,  1902, 
p.  524.]  From  his  cradle  he  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  his  brother's  performances  upon  the 
organ,  to  which,  perhaps,  his  superiority  might 
be  partly  ascribed.  Before  he  was  five  years 
old  he  learned  to  read  words  by  poring  over 
Handel's  oratorio,  'Samson,'  and  soon  after- 
"wards  learned,  without  instruction,  to  write. 
When  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age  he 
"was  taught  to  play  by  note  by  David  Williams, 
a  young  organist  of  Bath.  Before  then  [Septem- 
ber and  October  1774}  he  had  composed  some 
parts  of  an  oratorio,  'Ruth,'  [now  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  Add.  MS.  34,997]  which  he  completed  and 
penned  down  when  about  eight  years  old,  and 
which  was  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Boyce. 
About  the  same  time  he  learned  to  play  the 
violin,  of  which  he  became  a  master,  but  his 
chief  delight  was  in  the  organ.  He  was  now 
introduced  into  company  as  a  prodigy,  and  ex- 
cited general  admiration.  [See  the  Hon.  Daines 
Harrington's  Mitcdlanies,  1781,  p.  291.  The 
brothers  gave  concerts  in  their  house  in  London 
from  1779.  See  Add.  MS.  35,017,  Musical 
TimeSt  1902,  p.  525,  etc.]  In  1777  he  published 
'Eight  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord,'  and  about 
the  same  time  appeared  an  engraved  portrait 
of  him  when-  eight  years  old.  Before  he  at- 
tained his  majority  he  had  become  a  good 
classical  scholar,  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
modem  languages,  successfully  cultivated  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  obtained  distinction  as 
an  extemporaneous  performer  upon  the  organ 
and  pianoforte.  In  1784  he  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  In  1787  an  accident  befell 
him,  the  consequences  of  which  more  or  less 
affected  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  from  which  undoubtedly  sprung  those 
erratic  and  eccentric  habits  for  which  he  became 
remarkable.  Passing  along  Snow  Hill  one 
evoiing,  he  fell  into  a  deep  excavation  prepared 
for  the  foundation  of  a  new  building,  and 
severely  injured  his  skull.  He  refused  to 
undergo  the  operation  of  trepanning,  and 
suffered  for  seven  years  from  despondency  and 
nervovis  irritability,  which  occasioned  him  to 
lay  aade  all  his  pursuits,  even  his  favourite 
music.  On  his  recovery  he  resiuned  his  usual 
avocations,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  the  study  of 
which  he  pursued  with  enthusiasm,  and  to 
propagate  a  knowledge  of  which  among  English 
musicians  he  laboured  assiduously.  During 
1808  and  1809  he  addressed  a  remarkable  series 
of  letters  to  Benjamin  Jacob  upon  the  subject 
of  the  works  of  his  favourite  author,  which  was 
edited  by  his  daughter,  and  published  in  1875. 
[See  Jacob,  vol.  ii.  p.  521,  and  Musical  Times, 


1902,  pp.  798  n.]  In  1810  he  put  forward,  in 
conjunction  with  C.  F.  Horn,  an  arrangonent 
of  Bach's  organ  trios,  and  in  1813  an  edition  of 
the  'Wohltemperirtee  Clavier,'  and  promoted 
the  publication  of  an  EInglish  translation  of 
Forkel's  Life  of  Bach  (1820).  In  1811  he  was 
engaged  as  conductor  and  solo  organist  at  Bir- 
mingham Festival,  and  lectured  at  the  Royal 
Institution  and  elsewhere.  In  1816  he  suffered 
a  relapse  of  his  malady,  and  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  exereise  of  his  profession  until 
1823,  when  he  resiuned  his  pursuits  until  1830, 
becoming  in  1824  organist  of  Camden  Chapel, 
Camden  Town;  but  a  further  attack  again  dis- 
abled him,  and  he  was  afterwards  unable  to 
do  more  than  make  occasional  appearances. 
One  of  his  latest  public  performances  was  at 
the  concert  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  on 
August  7,  1834,  when  at  the  OTgan  he  accom- 
panied the  anthem,  'All  go  unto  one  place,' 
which  he  had  composed  upon  the  death  of  his 
brother  Charies.  His  actual  last  appearance 
was  at  Christ  Chureh,  Newgate  Street,  on 
Sept.  12,  1837.  He  had  gone  there  to  hear 
Mendelssohn  play  upon  the  organ,  and  was 
himself  prevailed  upon  to  perform.  He  died 
within  a  month  afterwards,  Oct.  11,  and  was 
buried  Oct.  17,  in  the  vault  in  the  graveyard 
of  Old  St.  Marylebone  Church,  in  which  the 
remains  of  his  father,  mother,  sister,  and  brother 
had  been  previously  deposited.  Wesley  was 
indisputably  the  greatest  English  oxganist  of 
his  day,  and  both  in  his  extemporaneous  playing 
and  in  his  performance  of  the  fugues  of  Bach 
and  HandM  he  was  unrivalled.  His  composi- 
tions were  numerous  and  varied,  and  of  the  high- 
est excellence.  By  the  kindness  of  Miss  Wesley, 
his  daughter,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  complete 
list  of  them.  S.  Wesley's  religious  tenets  have 
been  matter  of  doubt.  At  a  late  period  of  hia 
life  he  disclaimed  having  ever  been  a  convert 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  observing  that 
'although  the  Gregorian  music  had  seduced  him 
to  their  chapels,  the  tenete  of  the  Romanists 
never  obtained  any  influence  over  his  mind.' 
But  the  letter  from  Pope  Pius  V.  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  mass  (now  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Add. 
MS.  35,000)  is  direct  evidence  that  he  had 
joined  that  church.  He  left  several  children; 
his  eldest  son.  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  D.D.  (bom 
1795,  died  Sept.  14,  1859),  was  Sub-dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  editor  of  a  collection  of  words 
of  anthems.  [An  obituary  notice  appeared  hi 
the  Gentleman* s  Magazine  of  Nov.  1837:  see 
also  Did.  of  Nat.  Biog.  and  Musical  Times, 
1902,  pp.  524  ff.  and  798.  A  list  of  the  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum  relating  to  him 
and  containing  his  works  is  given  in  the 
Did.  Nat.  Biog.} 

Lid  of  Samud  Wede^fs  Compositions. 

Those  marked  wtfh  *  are  publUhed. 

OratarUM.  RuUi  (oompooed  at  8  yean  old).  Death  oC  AbeL 
Parts  2  and  3  compete. 
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WESLEY,  Sahcki.  Sebasttan,  Hua.D^ 
nstursl  son  oC  the  above,  whose  genjui  he  in- 
herited, waa  bom  August  14,  1810.  In  his  10th 
ye&rhewu  elected  choriaterof  the  Chkpel  Royal, 
St.  James's;  in  1826  organist  at  St.  James's, 
HampsteulRoad;  in  1829orgaiiistafSt.Giles'B, 
Cunberwell,  of  St.  John's,  Waterloo  Road,  and 
in  1830  of  H&mpton-oa-Th<miea,  holding  thiee 
of  these  appointments  simultaneously.  [I>vir- 
tiig  these  early  years  he  had  some  eKperience  mr  a 
theatrical  conductor  and  purveyor  of  incidental 
muaio.  See  Af  uncut  Timet,  1900,  pp.  29S-29Q.} 
In  1S32  he  became  organist  of  Hereford  Cathe- 
dral, conductiDg  the  feetival  there  In  1834,  and 
a  year  later  marrying  the  sister  of  Ueao  Mere- 
wether,  when  he  migrated  to  Eieter,  and  re- 
mained at  that  cathedral  for  six  years,  during 
which  period  hia  reputation  as  the  first  English 
church  composer  wad  organist  of  his  eounti? 
became  eetabliahed.  [In  1839  he  accumulated 
thedegreesofHuB.B.  and  Mus.D.  at  Oxford.]  In 
1842  he  was  induced  by  a  good  offer  from  Dr. 
Hook  to  aocept  the  organistahip  of  Leeds  Pariah 
Church.  [He  had  played  at  the  opening  of  the 
organ  in  Oct.  1841;  acoording  to  the  Parish 
Church  Tseords  he  was  engaged  in  1839,  but 
the  Lttda  Inidligencer  of  Oct.  16,  1841,  speaks 
of  the  post  as  then  vacant.  During  his  tenure 
of  the  poat  he  delivered  lectures  at  the  Liverpool 
Collegiate  Institution.  He  wrote  his  famoua 
service  in  B,  and  sold  it  In  1845  to  Martin  Cawood, 
an  ironmaster,  to  whose  wife  he  dedicated  a  set 
of  satirical  'Jeux  d'Esprit:  Quadrilles  h.  la 
Hera'  in  1846.)  In  1844  he  waa  a  candidate 
for  the  ProfeasoiBhip  of  Huaic  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  then  vacant  by  the  resignatiou  of 
Sir  Henry  Bishop.  Among  Wesley's  testi- 
monials on  that  occasion  was  the  following  from 
Spohr:  —  'Hia  works  show,  irithout  exception, 
that  he  is  maater  of  both  style  and  form  of 
the  different  species  of  composition,  and  keeps 
himself  closely  to  ^e  boundaries  which  the 
several  kinds  demand,  not  only  in  sacred  art, 
but  also  In  glees,  and  in  music  for  the  pianoforte. 
Uis  sacred  mu^  is  chieBy  diatingulshed  by  a 
Doble,  often  even  an  antique  style,  and  by  rich 
harmonies  as  well  as  by  surprisingly  beautiful 
modulations.'  [On  leaving  Leeds  in  1849,  he 
Altered  into  a  contract  with  R.  8.  Burton,  to 
s^  the  'goodwill'  of  tiia  Leeds  practice  for 
600  guineas.  See  Leeds  Mermtry  and  Ijeeds 
InUUigenoer,  July  17,  1852,  and  The  Timet, 
July  16,  for  the  report  of  the  action  irhich 
followed.}  In  1849  he  was  appointed  to  Win- 
cheater  Cathedral,  where  the  school  offered 
faciliUes  for  the  education  of  his  sons.  [On 
August  10,  1850,  he  waa  appointed  professor  of 
the  oi^an  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.] 
After  fifteen  years  in  Cathedral  and  School 
Chapel,  Wesley,  being  consulted  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Gloucester  as  to  the  claims  of 
candidates  for  that  organistship  then  (1865) 
vacant,  intimsted  that  he  would  himself  accept 
it,  an  offer  which  wosnaturally  taken  advantage 
of.  This  povt  brought  him  more  pronunently 
forward  in  the  musical  worid,  as  conductor  «x 
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officio,  aane  tn  three  years,  of  tbe  Three-Cbolr 
FmUvkU,  uid  the  dumge  seemed  for  a.  time  to 
rcknimaM  energies  uid  powers  which  had  not 
received  adequate  public  recognition.  In  Jan. 
1S73  he  received  a  Civil  List  pension  of  £100 

But  the  beet  years  had  been  spent  of  a  Ufa 
which,  to  a  lees  aendtive  nature,  might  have 
beea  happier  and  mare  eventful;  and  long- 
deferred  Impeii  for  reetorations  of  founders' 
intentions,  and  for  thorough  reforms  in  Cathe- 
dral matters  generally  —  reforms  which,  both 
-with  pen  and  voice,  he  warmly  and  constantly 
advocated  —  combined  with  other  disappoint- 
mcots  and  cares,  shortened  his  days,  and  after 
some  ten  years'  tenure  of  his  Gloucester  poet, 
he  died  there  April  19,  1876,  and  hia  last  words 
were  '  Let  me  see  the  sky '  —  words  appropriate 
for  one  whose  motto  as  a  composer  seemed 
fthrays  ^EjccelslDr,'  According  to  his  own 
wish  he  was  buried  at  Exeter  In  the  old  cemetery 
by  the  side  of  an  only  daughter,  who  died  in 
1840.  A  tablet  (o  his  memory  was  placed  on 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral, 
on  which  these  words  are  inscribed  — '  This 
monument  iias  been  placed  here  by  frloidH  as 
an  expression  of  high  esteem  for  his  personal 
worth,  and  admimtton  of  hia  great  muaical 
geoius.'  But  a  more  lasting  monument,  of 
his  own  creation,  exists  in  his  works.  For  as 
composer  for  the  Chureh  of  England,  Dr.  Wedey 
may  fairly  tie  placed  in  the  higliest  rank.  In 
bis  elaborate  Service  in  E  major,  published, 
with  an  interesting  and  caustic  preface  in  1846, 
whilst  ha  was  at  Leeds,  advantage  is  taken  of 
modem  resources  of  liarmony  and  modulation, 
without  departure,  now  so  often  the  case,  ftnm 
the  iinee  of  that  true  church  school  to  which 
the  composer  liad  been  so  long  habituated. 
And  this  judicious  combination  of  ancient  and 
modem  is  ciiaracteristic  of  his  chureh  mu'^Jc, 
in  which  he  givn  practical  illustration  of  the 
reform  which  be  was  always  urging.  His 
fame  will  chiefly  rort  on  his  volume  of  twelve 
uithems,  published  in  tS53.  Two  of  tliese, 
composed  at  Hereford.  'Blessed  be  theOod  and 
Father'  (see  Mu*.  Timet,  ISOO,  p.  522]  and 
'The  Wildemeea'  (see  Mut.  Tima,  1899, 
p.  164,  and  1900,  pp.  300,  301],  are  now  unlver- 
Bally  recognised  as  standard  works  of  excellence. 
Later  in  life  Wexley  soared  even  higher  —  for 
instance,  in  his  noble  'O  Lord,  Thou  art  my 
God,'  for  eight  voices,  in  his  'Ascribe  unto 
the  Lord,'  composed  in  the  Winchester  period, 
and  also  in  the  exquisite  little  anthem,  'Thou 
wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,'  wherein  know- 
ledge and  the  dignity  of  the  true  church  style 
are  so  conspicuous,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
brightest  gems  in  a  collection  of  choral  jewels. 

As  an  organist,  Wesley  was  for  a  considerable 
period  acknowledged  the  first  in  this  country. 
His  touch  was  eminently  Itgato,  his  style  always 
noble  and  elevated.  At  Winchester  he  was 
heard  to  great  advantage  on  Willis's  Roe  organ. 
His  extempore  playing  after  the  Psalms,  before 


the  AntbMD,  or  after  the  Service,  Is  a  tiling  to 
be  remembered,  and  various  players  after  hear- 
ing him  changed  their  style  for  tbe  better, 
some  of  them  catching  a  ray  of  the  afflatut 
divinua  which,  as  organist,  may  be  fairly  ascribed 
to  turn.  His  views,  formed  from  early  habit, 
on  two  important  points  in  the  construction 
of  organs  were  curiously  divergent  from  opin- 
kou  widely  held,  for  he  was  an  advocate  both 
of  unequal  temperament  and  of  a  'Q,'  or 
'P'  compass  —  two  hHtt  noiret  to  most  or- 
ganists and  organ-builders.  But  in  support- 
ing such  exceptional  views,  he  could  give  not 
unpractical  reasons  for  the  belief  that  was  in . 
hhn. 

Those  well  acquainted  with  Wedey  could  not 
fail,  notwithstanding  a  maimer  at  times  re- 
served, retiring,  or  even  eccentric,  to  appreciate 
hia  lfiF^^T^^^»  and  sympathy.  To  those  he  liked 
and  trusted  be  could  be  an  agreeable  and  Inter- 
esting companion  and  friend,  and  these  will  not 
forget  their  pleasant  interoouise  with  him, 
even  on  occasions  when  music  formed  little 
or  no  part  of  conversation.  That  he  felt  decfdy 
and  aimed  high  is  proved  in  the  devotional 
and  masterly  works  with  which,  at  a  period 
when  our  eccleeiaBtlcal  music  was  at  a  low  ebb, 
he  enriched  the  choral  repertory  of  the  Chureh 
of  "^'e'*'"'*  \J^  M-umeal  Tima,  1900,  pp. 
2S7,  369,  and  452 ;  anecdotes,  etc..  In  the  same, 
1899,  pp.  453,  485;  Did.  af  Nat.  Biog.,  etc 
Information  from  Herbert  TfaompaOD,  Esq., 
and  otiiers.] 

The  fallowing  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Wesley's  pub- 
lished compositiocui. 
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Ode  lo  Labour.  lortheopeD- 
los  of  an  Indiutrlal 
BxhlbltloQ.  words  by 
W,  U.  Bellamy.  Agrt- 
oultural  HaU,  laHngton. 
Oct.  17.  1864. 

Hie  oralae  of  Music,  for 
Gounod's  Choir  at  Al- 
bert HaU,  1873. 

VQraemus  Chants  and 
Hymn  tunes^ 

Qimaa. 

I  wUh  to  tune  my  gulT'rlnff 

lyre.     A.TT.BB. 
When  fleroe  oonlUctlng  pas- 
^     slona. 
Bball  I  tell  you  whom  I  lore? 

SoNoa. 

Shan  I  toll  you  whom  T  lore  T 
(With  Violoncello  ad 
lib.). 

When  from  the  great  Cre- 
ator's hand  (from  the 

^      Ode). 

Btrong  In  heart  and  strong 
in  hand  (Ditto). 


BflenUT.  silently  (from  tba 

Thereoe' BOBA  oC  bMUty'a 

daughters. 
Wert  thou  ilka  me. 
The  Butterfly. 
Orphan  hour^  the  yi 

deaiL 
Hoher     ifuth     und 

MInne    (with    Vlolon- 

ceUo  ad  lib.). 

Fob  PF. 

Air  and  rarlatlons  In  E. 
March    la    C    minor,    and 
Rondo  In  C. 


Also  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  A 
Feff  words  on  Cathe- 
dral Music  and  the  Mua> 
loal  System  of  the 
Church,  with  a  plan  of 
Reform.'  (Rlvlngtons, 
1849.) 

(Reply  to  the  Inquiries  of 
the  Cathedral  Com- 
mlsrioners  relating  to 
Improvement  In  the 
Music  of  Dlvtne  wor- 
ship In  CUtthedral. 
1854.] 


A  few  MS.  sketches  are  preserved  at  Leeds 
Church  and  elsewhere,  h.  a.  o. ;  with  additions 
from  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  Miisical  Times,  etc. 

WESSEL,  Christian  Rudolph,  bom  in  1797, 
at  Bremen,  came  to  E^ngland  in  1825,  and  estab- 
lished, with  an  amateur  named  Stodart,  at  No.  1 
6oho  Square,  the  firm  of  music-publishers  Wes- 
sel  &.  Stodart,  for  the  popularisation  of  foreign 
music  in  this  country.  In  1838  Stodart  re- 
tired and  Wessel  continued  the  business  imtil 
1839,  when  he  took  in  Stapleton  as  a  partner, 
and  removed  to  67  Frith  Street,  Soho.  About 
this  time  the  fiim  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Chopin  for  the  exclusive  right  to  publish  his 
works  in  England,  pa3ring  him  £  12  for  each  fresh 
composition.  In  1845  Stapleton  left  the  firm, 
and  Wessel  again  carried  on  business  by  himself, 
from  1846  at  229  Regent  Street,  and  from  1856 
at  19  Hanover  Square,  until  1860,  when  he  re- 
tired in  favour  of  Messrs.  Edwin  Ashdowk  and 
Henry  John  Pabbt,  both  of  them  long  in  his 
employ.  In  1882  Mr.  Parry  retired,  and  from 
that  time  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ashdown 
alone.  At  the  present  time  the  business  is  a 
company,  'Edwin  Ashdown,  Limited.' 

Wessel  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  spread 
of  music  in  Eh[igland.  Among  composers  whose 
works  were  introduced  by  him  are  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Abt,  Kiicken,  Gade, 
Schulhof,  Heller,  etc.  Of  the  works  of  Heller, 
as  of  those  of  Chopin,  Wessel  and  his  successors 
held  the  exclusive  copyright  in  England,  though 
by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1853, 
several  important  works  were  lost  to  them. 
[See  BoosET  &.  Co.]  Since  that  period  they 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  publication 
of  the  works  of  resident  composers.  In  1867 
they  established  a  monthly  musical  magazine, 
Hanover  Square.  Mr.  Wessel  died  at  East- 
bourne, Bfareh  15,  1885.  a.  c. 

WESSELY,  Hanb,  violinist,  was  bom  on 
Dec.  23,  1862,  at  Vienna.  Beginning  to  leam 
the  violin  when  nine  years  of  age  he  received 
his  musical  training  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
toriimi,  and  completed  his  studies  there  with 
the    leading     professor    of    that     institution. 


J.  M.  Grim.  EUs  first  important  appearanoe  in 
public  was  made  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeais* 
when  he  gave  two  orchestral  concerts  in  his 
native  city,  and  was  subsequently  engaged  to 
play  Spohr's  7th  Concerto  at  the  PhilhaxmoiDie 
Society  (of  Vienna)  under  Richter.  He  auboe- 
quently  visited  various  countries  in  Europe  and 
eventually  found  his  way  to  Tiondan,  ma  king 
his  d^but  at  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts  under 
Manns  on  April  7,  1888.  In  1889  he  became 
a  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
has  attained  the  position  of  leading  violin 
professor  in  that  institution.  His  repertory  as 
a  soloist  includes  all  the  great  violin  ooncertoe» 
but  it  is  as  a  quartet  leader  that  he  is  best  known, 
the  Quartet  bearing  his  name  giving  a  aeries  of 
concerts  annually,  which  forms  a  feature  of  Uie 
London  musical  season.  He  has  a  good  tech- 
nique, much  force,  and  a  serious  conception  of 
the  masterpieces  of  chamber  music  which  he  is 
mainly  engaged  in  interpreting.  He  plays  on 
a  Stradivari  violin  of  the  best  period .  w.  w.  c. 

WESTBROOK,   William  Joseph,   Mus.D., 
bom  in  London,  Jan.  1,  1831.     His  instructor 
was  R.   Temple,   a  blind  organist.     In   1848 
he  became  organist  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Beth- 
nal  Green,  which  he  exchanged  In  1851  for  Si. 
Bartholomew's,  Sydenham,  where  he  remained 
until   his  death,   March   24,    1894.     He   took 
his  degree  of  Mu8.B.  at  Cambridge  in  F^yruazy 
1876,  the  exercise  being  a  setting  of  Psafan 
xxiii.  for  chorus,  solo  voices,  and  orchestra ;  and 
his  Doctor  of  Music  degree  in  May  1878,  his 
exereise,  'Jesus,  an  oratoriette,'  for  solo  voices, 
eight-part  chorus,  and  orchestra,  having  been 
performed  with  great  success  in  the  chapel  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge.     He  was  Ebcazniner 
in  Music  to  the  College  of  Preoeptois;    was 
sub-organist  at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  some  three 
years,  and  conductor  for  thirteen  years  of  the 
South  Norwood  Musical  Society,  with  which 
he  gave  many  concerts  of  high-class  music. 

Dr.  Westbrook  published  much  in  various 
branches:  very  many  organ-pieces,  original  or 
arranged ;  songs,  part-songs,  madrigals,  canons; 
English  text  to  many  songs  of  Mosart,  Schubert, 
Fesca,  etc.;  in  part  or  entirely  the  English 
text  of  De  B6riot's,  Dancla's,  and  Alard's  Violin 
Schools;  Organ  Tutors;  a  large  portion  of  the 
first  12  vol  umes  of  the '  Musical  Standard ' ;  very 
many  pieces  for  the  harmoniimi,  etc.  ete.     o. 

WESTERN  MADRIGAL  SOCIETY,  THE, 
was  one  of  the  results  of  that  impulse  to  the 
study  of  ancient  music  which  began  in  England 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century,  and  which  produced  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian, Handel,  and  Motet  Societies,  V. 
Novello's  Ptircell,  and  editions  of  Boyce's 
Cathedral  Music,  Bums's  Services  and  Anthem^ 
the  Parish  Choir,  and  other  monuments. 

It  was  founded  at  a  meeting  held  at  27  Soho 
Square,  Feb.  24,  1840;  its  first  president  was 
Mr.  Joseph  Calkin,  and  its  first  conductor  Mr. 
W.  Hawes,  who  was  succeeded  by  Messrs.  J. 
Turle  and  James  Coward,  Dr.  £.  J.  Hopldns 
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and  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge.  Ten  practice-meetings 
are  held  annually,  from  October  to  April,  at  the 
house  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  Lisle 
Street,  Leicester  Square.  The  annual  subscrip- 
tion is  two  guineas,  and  the  number  of  ordinary 
members  forty.  Prizes  are  occasionally  given 
for  the  composition  of  madrigals.  The  Society 
has  accumulated  a  fine  library.  g. 

WESTLAKE,  Frederick,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, bom  Feb.  25,  1840,  at  Romsey,  Hants. 
In  1855-59  he  was  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  of  which  institution  in  1860 
he  was  made  Sub-professor,  then  Associate,  and 
in  1863  Professor.  He  played  in  public^  with 
success  until  the  demands  made  on  his  time 
for  teaching  became  too  great.  He  reappeared, 
Oct.  22,  1873,  at  Mr.  W.  H.  Hohnes's  concert, 
and  played,  with  his  pupil  Miss  Agnes  Channel, 
Chopin's  Rondo  for  two  Pianofortes,  probably 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Society 
of  Musicians.  His  compositions  include  a 
Mass  in  Et^,  anOSalutaris;  a  Kyrie  and  Gloria 
(with  orchestra);  hymns  included  in  'Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem';  a  Duo  Concertante  for 
Piano  and  Violoncello;  an  Allegro  oon  forza,  a 
set  of  nine  '  Episodes,'  and  a  Fugue  in  Octaves 
for  Piano  Solo:  Songs  and  Part  Songs,  'Lyra 
Studentium,'  etc.  He  also  completed  Stem- 
dale  Bennett's  edition  of  Bach's  48  Preludes 
and  Fugues.  He  died  in  London,  Feb.  12, 
18d8.  A.  c. 

WESTMORELAND,  John  Fane,  eleventh 
Earl  (of  the  creation  of  1624)  —  better  known 
in  the  musical  world  by  the  courtesy  title  of 
Lord  Bxtrghersh,  which  he  bore  before  his 
miccesaion  to  the  earldom  —  was  bom  Feb.  3, 
1784.  He  entered  the  army  and  served  in  the 
various  campaigns  from  1805  to  1815,  and  was 
subsequently  envoy  at  Florence,  and  ambassador 
successively  at  Berlin  and  Vienna.  His  love  for 
music  manifested  itself  in  early  youth,  and  he 
became  a  good  violinist.  Whilst  a  student  at 
Cambridge  he  obtained  instruction  from  Dr. 
Hague,  the  University  professor;  he  also  stud- 
ied under  Zeidler  at  Berlin  and  Mayseder  at  Vi- 
enna. He  essayed  composition,  and  produced  6 
Italian  operas:  'Bajazet,'  'II  Tomeo,'  'Fedra,' 
'L'Eroe  di  Lancastro,'  'II  Ratto  di  Proserpina,' 
and '  Lo  Scompiglio  teatrale ' ;  an  English  opera, 
'Catherine' ;  a  resetting  of  Cobb's  *  Siege  of  Bel- 
grade' ;  a  Grand  Mass,  a  Service,  a  Magnificat, 
and  two  authems,  besides  hymns,  madrigals, 
Bongs,  duets,  etc.  In  1817  he  was  one  of  the 
unsuccessful  competitors  for  the  prize  offered 
for  the  best  setting  of  William  Linley's  Ode  on 
the  death  of  Samuel  Webbe.  His  real  claim  to 
distinction,  however,  is  not  his  musicianship, 
but  the  energy,  perseverance,  and  success  with 
which  he  advocated,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
procuring,  the  establishment  of  an  Academy  of 
Music  in  London,  and  the  seal  with  which,  as 
its  President,  he  strove  at  all  times  to  advance 


its  interests.  [See  Rotal  Acadbmt  of  Music] 
In  1832  he  was  appointed  a  Director  of  the 
Concert  of  Antient  Music.  He  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Dec.  15, 
1844,  and  died  Oct.  16,  1859.  w.  h.  h. 

WESTROP,  Henry,  bora  July  22,  1812, 
at  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  is  said  to  have  made  his 
first  appearance  at  concerts  in  Norwich  at  ten 
years  old,  and  at  thirteen  appeared  at  the  Sud- 
bury Theatre  as  pianist,  violinist,  and  singer. 
He  afterwards  became  organist  at  St.  Stephen's, 
Norwich;  in  1831  at  Little  Stanmore;  1832, 
at  Fitzioy  Chapel,  and  April  3,  1834,  at  St. 
Edmund,  Lombard  Street,  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  was  conductor  of  the  Choral  Har- 
monists' Society,  and  sub-conductor  to  Costa  at 
the  Sacred  Harmonic ;  he  led  the  second  violins 
at  the  Royal  Italian  opera  and  the  Philharmonic 
Society.^  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
British  Musicians  and  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  Westrop's  abilities  as  a  composer 
were  greater  than  his  reception  by  musicians 
and  the  public  would  imply.  His  compositions 
include  a  symphony  periormed  by  the  Society 
of  British  Musicians,  but  accidentally  destroyed 
afterwards;  a  string  quintet  of  which  the  MS. 
is  lost;  op.  3,  a  quintet  in  E  flat  for  pf.  and 
strings;  op.  5,  ditto  in  C  minor  for  the  same; 
two  string  quartets  (one  published) ;  a  quartet 
in  A  flat  for  pf.  and  strings;  a  trio  in  F  for 
piano  and  strings,  op.  1 ;  a  pf .  sonata  in  B 
flat,  op.  4;  a  sonata  in  E  flat  for  viola  and 
piano;  a  sonata  (op.  6)  for  piano  and  flute 
in  F;  descriptive  scena  for  baritone,  'Winter'; 
an  anthem,  'O  taste  and  see';  a  valse  for  or- 
chestra; pianoforte  solos  and  duets,  several 
songs,  and  an  opera,  'The  Maid  of  Bremen,' 
libretto  by  Fitzball,  written  for  the  Pyne  and 
Harrison  company  (but  not  performed  owing 
to  the  collapse  of  the  undertaking) ;  another 
opera,  'The  Mariners,'  was  imfinished  at  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  London,  Sept.  23, 
1879.     His  daughter, 

Kate  (Mrs.  Allender),  a  pianist,  succeeded  to 
his  post  of  organist,  and  was  an  associate  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  His  younger  brothers. 
East  John  (1804-56)  and  Thomas  (1816-81) 
were  also  musicians,  a.  c;  with  additions 
from  W.  A.  Shaw,  Esq. 

WEYRAUCH,  August  Heinrich  von,  bom 
at  Riga,  April  30,  1788,  was  a  composer  whose 
name  must  be  mentioned  because  he  was  the 
author  of  a  song  'Adieu,'  or  'Lebe  woh!,'  often 
attributed  to  Schubert,  and  at  one  time  very 
much  sung.  It  was  published  by  the  author  in 
1824,  under  his  own  name,  with  the  title  of 
*  Nach  Osten,'  to  words  by  Wetzel.  Its  attribu- 
tion to  Schubert  is  due  to  Paris,  where  it  was 
published  about  1840,  as  'Adieu!  Paroles 
f  ran^aises  de  M.  B^langer,'  etc.  A  transcription 
of  it  as  Schubert's  by  Dohler  (op.  46,  No.  3), 

See  Mr.  C.  E.  Stephens  In  the  Miatad  World,  Get  11. 1870. 
to  whom  we  are  Indebted  tor  our  IntormaikML 
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appeared  in  Gennany  in  1843,  and  lastly  it  was 
published  in  Schubert's  name  by  Schlesinger  of 
Berlin  as  a  song  with  German  text,  in  1845. 
Weyrauch  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Dictionary, 
nor  even  in  Whistling's  HandJbuch,  and  the 
above  information  is  taken  from  Nottebohm's 
Thematic  Catalogue  of  Schubert,  p.  254. 

Whistling  (1828)  mentions  a  Sophie  von 
Wetrauch  as  the  composer  of  an  Overture 
(op.  3),  and  two  books  of  Dances  for  PF.     a. 

WEYSE,  Christoph  Ernst  Friedrich,  bom 
at  Altona,  March  5,  1774,  was  sent  in  1789 
to  Copenhagen  to  complete  his  musical  instruc- 
tion under  J.  A.  P.  Schulz.  From  1792  to 
his  death,  Oct.  7,  1842,  he  was  settled  at  Copen- 
hagen as  organist  and  music-teacher.  He  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  composer  of  Danish  operas 
and  operettas,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable 
infusion  of  the  spirit  of  national  romanticism. 
Along  with  Friedrich  Kuhlau  Weyse  indeed 
is  credited  as  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the 
element  of  romanticism  into  Danish  artistic 
music.  He  occupied  himself  in  collecting 
and  harmonising  old  Danish  folk-songs,  a 
work  which  was  continued  and  so  far  com- 
pleted by  his  pupil  A.  P.  Berggreen.  Weyse 
also  wrote  several  books  of  studies,  sonatas, 
and  Allegri  di  Bravura  for  the  pianoforte. 
Moscheles  considered  some  of  his  Books  of 
Studies  as  giving  Weyse  a  claim  to  rank  among 
the  best  pianoforte  writers  of  the  time;  and 
Schumann  has  also  a  very  appreciative  re- 
view of  them  in  his  Ge9ammdU  Sehri/ten  of 
1854,  reprinted  from  the  Neue  ZeiUchrift  of 
1836  and  1838.  Some  of  these  Books  of  Stud- 
ies,  and  one  of  the  sonatas,  have  more  re- 
cently been  reprinted,  edited  by  August 
Winding.  j.  r.  m. 

WHEALE.    See  Weals. 

WHEATSTONE,  a  family  of  muslo-pub- 
lishera,  and  instnmient-makers,  said  to  have 
been  established  in  business  in  1750.  Of  this 
family  was  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Concertina,  which  he  patented 
in  June  1829. 

He  was  bom  at  Gloucester,  in  Feb.  1802, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  music-seller  there. 

He  came  to  London,  evidently  to  relatives 
in  the  music  trade,  and  professionally  was  a 
music  instrument-maker,  but  soon  turned 
his  attention  to  scientific  subjects,  which  in- 
cluded light,  optics,  sound  vibrations,  and 
electricity.  As  above  stated  he  invented  the 
concertina,  and  the  patent  was  held  by  the 
Wheatstone  firm  for  many  years. 

Other  matters  absorbing  his  attention,  Wheat- 
stone took  little  active  interest  in  the  music 
trade,  but  became  famous  for  his  improvements 
and  inventions  in  telegraphic  matters.  He  was 
knighted  in  1868,  and  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  19, 
1875.  His  portrait  is  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 

The  London  music  firms  of  Wheatstone  were 


Charles  Wheatstone  and  William  Wheatstone, 
who,  having  separate  busin^eea  at  first,  appear 
to  have  amalgamated. 

Charles  Wheatstone  was  a  music-engraver, 
and  was  publishing  sheet  music  about  1790 
at  9  Whitehall.  Other  early  addressee  were 
31  Newgate  Street;  20  Panton  Street,  Hay- 
market;  83  St.  James  Street;  14  Castle  Street, 
Leicester  Square;  and  3  Bedford  Court,  Covent 
Garden.  All  these  addresses  were  held  at 
different  times  prior  to  1806.  After  this  date 
he  was  at  436  Strand,  and  frc»n  here  most  of 
his  publications  were  issued  down  to  about 
1830.  The  firm  was  now  a  partnership,  and 
was  established  at  20  Conduit  Street,  where  it 
remained  until  recent  times.  Besides  a  mass 
of  sheet  music,  Wheatstone  &  Co.  published 
many  interesting  collections  of  Glees,  etc,  one 
being  'The  Harmonist'  in  9  vols.  (c.  1805- 
1810). 

They  have  also  been  makers  and  dealen^ 
extensively,  in  musical  instruments.  William 
Wheatstone  was  a  professor  and  manufacturer 
of  German  flutes,  in  the  improvement  of  which 
he  held  patents.  He  was  at  128  Pall  MaU 
in  1821,  and  shortly  after  removed  to  Chester 
Street,  St.  James's,  and  about  1826  to  118 
Jermyn  Street.  He  published  some  books  of 
airs  for  the  flute,  and  possibly  became  a  partner 
with  the  Charles  Wheatstone  above,     p.  k. 

WHICHELLO  (or  WICHELLO),  Abieix. 
A  popular  composer  of  songs  in  the  eariy  part 
of  the  ).8th  century.  He  was  at  one  time 
deputy-oiganist  to  Philip  Hart,  and  after- 
wards organist  at  St.  Edmund  the  King.  Haw- 
kins refers  to  him  as  being  a  teacher  of  the  harp8i> 
chord,  and  a  performer  at  the  concerts  oiganised 
by  Thomas  Britton.  He  published  a  set  of 
'Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord,  or  Spinett,'  area 
1720,  a  cantata  named  'Apollo  and  Daphne/ 
etrca  1730.  Another  named  'Vertumnus  and 
Pomona,'  and  a  large  number  of  songs,  many 
of  which  appear  in  such  works  as  Watts's 
'Musical  Miscellany,'  1729-1731,  Bickham'a 
'Musical  Entertainer,'  1737,  etc.,  also  on  sin^ 
engraved  half-sheets  of  about  the  same  period. 
His  song  'Contentment'  ('No  glory  I  covet*) 
appears  to  have  survived  long  after  the  rest  of 
his  compositions  were  forgotten.  Years  of 
birth  and  death  not  ascertained;  Hawkins 
states  that  he  died  about  1745.  p.  k. 

WHISTLE.  The  simplest  form  of  flageolet, 
or  fldte-^-bec.  It  may  be  made  of  wood,  cane, 
or  metal ;  modem  specimens  are  sometimes  of 
celluloid.  The  principle  is  that  of  a  tube  plugged, 
or  otherwise  arranged,  at  the  mouth  so  that  a 
narrow  slit  only  remains.  A  short  distance 
below  is  a  notch  having  a  portion  of  the  tube 
cut  slantingly  away,  or  if  of  metal  deflected 
inwards,  upon  which  the  breath  impinges  and 
so  produces  a  shrill  sound  dependent  on  the 
length  and  width  of  the  tube  for  its  pitch  and 
power. 
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The  short  whistle,  of  the  dog-whistle  type, 
Is  not  open  at  the  end,  and  only  produces  one 
note.  The  old  parish  clerk's  pitch-pipe  (made 
of  wood)  was  merely  a  whistle  plugged  at  the 
end  by  a  movable  stopper,  which,  pushed  up- 
wards to  certain  fixed  places,  gave  the  required 
notes  as  a  pitch  for  singing.  The  ordinary 
musical  whistle  (the  'tin'  or  'penny '  whistle) 
has  six  vents  which  are  stopped  by  the  fingera 
of  both  hands,  and  the  fingering  foUoiira  the  same 
rule  as  for  the  fife,  or  flute  without  keys.  The 
bird  whistle  (directions  for  playing  which  were 
published  by  Walsh  early  in  the  18th  centiuy) 
is  very  short,  and  as  a  consequence  shrill. 
The  whistles  of  savage  nations  are  generally 
of  cane,  and  sometimes  blown  with  the  nose 
instead  of  the  mouth.  f.  k. 

WHISTLING  AND  HOFBfEISTER'S 
HANDBUCH.  The  origin  of  this  useful  work 
is  due  to  C.  F.  Whistling,  a  Leipzig  publisher, 
who  in  1817  brought  out  the  first  volume, 
under  the  title  Handbuck  der  tnunkaliachen 
lAterutuT,  oder  aUgemeines  ayatematiaek  geord- 
neie9  Veneichniss  gedruckter  Musikalien,  auch 
musikaLxscher  Schri/ten  und  AbbUdungen  mU 
Anaeige  dea  VerUgera  und  Preisea,  8vo.  This 
work  was  published  anonymously  by  A. 
Meysel,  and  contains  a  tolerably  complete  list 
of  the  music  published  in  Germany,  with  some 
additions  from  neighbouring  countries,  between 
the  years  1780  and  1817.  In  1819  the  pub- 
lication was  bought  by  the  eider  Hofmeister 
(also  a  Leipzig  publisher),  but  in  1825  it  was 
resold  to  Whistling.  The  1817  volume  was 
followed  by  ten  yearly  supplements,  canying 
the  work  down  to  1827.  In  1828  the  second 
volume  (or  rather  a  new  edition  of  that  of 
1817)  appeared.  This  work,  to  which  Whist- 
ling's name  appears,  is  an  8vo  volume  of 
1158  pages;  it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
was  followed  by  a  supplement,  containing  a 
list  of  the  works  published  while  the  book  was 
in  the  press.  In  1829  Whistling  sold  his 
whole  business  to  the  Hofmeisters,  who  thus 
again  obtained  possession  of  the  work,  and 
brought  out  two  more  supplements,  carrying  it 
down  to  1833  and  1838  respectively.  In  1844 
a  third  edition  appeared  under  the  following 
title:  C.  P,  WhUdin^a  Handbuch  der  muaUoa- 
liachen  LUeratur,  oder  aUgemeinea  ayatematiach- 
geordnetea  Verzeichniaa  der  in  Deutachiand  und 
in  den  angrenxenden  lAndem  gedrudeten  Mitaika- 
lien  auch  muaikaliachen  Schri/ten  und  AbbH^ 
dungen,  mit  Anzeige  der  Verieger  und  Preiae. 
DritUf  bia  zum  An/ang  dea  Jahrea  1844  ergAnxte 
Aufiage,  Bearbeitet  und  herauagegtben  von  A. 
Hofmeiater,  This  edition  (a  4to  volmne)  was 
published  by  Friedrich  Hofmeister.  It  consists 
of  three  parts  with  separate  pagination  (Part 
I.  pp.  144;  Part  H.  pp.  336;  Part  HI.  pp. 
340);  the  third  part  is  dated  1845,  and  is 
preceded  by  a  list  of  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  various  firms  of  musio-pub- 
VOL.  T 


lishera  during  the  period  covered  by  the  volume. 
In  1852  another  volume  (382  pp.)  of  the  4to 
edition  carried  the  collection  on  from  Jan.  1844 
until  the  end  of  1851.  In  1860  a  second 
volume  (470  pp.)  carried  it  down  to  the  end  of 
1859,  in  1868  a  third  (561  pp.)  down  to  the 
end  of  1867,  in  1876  a  fourth  (575  pp.)  down 
to  the  end  of  1873,  and  in  1881  a  fifth  (6S4 
pp.)  down  to  the  end  of  1879,  since  when  this 
series  has  been  discontinued.  The  earlier  of 
these  volumes  were  edited  by  Adolph  Hof- 
meister, and  published  by  Friedrich  Hofmeister, 
but  since  1876  the  work  has  been  both  edited 
and  published  by  the  latter.  The  titles  the 
quarto  volumes  bear,  according  to  which  the 
1860  issue  appears  as  'Fiinfter  Band  oder 
Zweiter  Erganzungshand,'  seem  a  little  ambigu- 
ous, unless  it  is  remembered  that  the  editions 
of  1817,  1828,  1844,  and  1852  are  treated  as 
the  first  four  volimies,  though  the  issue  of 
1852  is  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  the  first 
supplement  to  its  predecessors.  In  1881  a 
series  of  yearly  octavo  volumes  was  begun,  con- 
taining lists  of  the  music  published  during  the 
year  preceding  that  of  each  publication.  This 
series,  numbered  according  to  the  'Jahrgang' 
and  divided  into  'Reihen'  of  six  volumes,  was 
continued  until  1898,  when  the  size  was  changed 
to  quarto.  The  volume  last  issued  (that  for 
1908)  is  the  seventy-fifth  'Jahrgang'  and  fifth 
volume  of  the  ninth  'Reihe.'  w.  b.  b. 

WHITAKER,  John,  bom  1776,  was  or- 
ganist of  St.  Clement,  East  Cheap,  and  com- 
poser of  the  music  of  many  popular  dramatic 
pieces,  amongst  which  were  'The  Outside 
Passenger,'  1811;  'Grange  Boven,'  1813;  'A 
Chip  of  the  Old  Block,'  and  'My  Spouse  and 
I,'  1815;  'The  Broken  Swoid,'  1816;  'A 
Friend  in  Need,'  1817;  'Three  Miles  from 
Paris,'  1818;  'A  Figure  of  Fun,'  1821;  'The 
Apprentice's  Opera,'  'The  Rake's  Progress,' 
'Sixes  and  Sevens,'  etc.  He  joined  Reeve  in 
composing  music  for  'Who's  to  have  her?'  and 
contributed  some  songs  to  'Guy  Mannering' 
(1816),  amongst  them  the  popular  'Oh, 
slumber,  my  darling.'  'Dog  Tray,'  and  'O 
say  not  woman's  heart  is  bought,'  were  A^mnng 
his  most  popular  songs.  He  also  composed 
the  music  for  several  pantomimes,  in  one  of 
which  (produced  at  Sadler's  WeUs  on  Easter 
Monday,  April  12,  1819)  occurred  the  famous 
Clown's  song,  'Hot  Codlins,'  written  for 
Grimaldi.  His  comic  songs  ('Darby  Kelly,' 
'Paddy  Carey,'  and  others  adapted  from  Irish 
airs)  were  highly  popular.  He  composed  some 
anthems,  music  for  English  versions  of  the 
Odes  of  Anacreon  and  iEsop's  Fables,  The 
Seraph  Collection  of  Sacred  Music,  2  vols. 
(1818),  and  12  Pedal  Exercises  for  the  Oi^gan. 
He  died  in  London,  Dec.  4,  1847.  He  was 
a  music  publisher,  being  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Button  &  Whitaker  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
427).  w.  H.  H. 
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WHITE,  AucB  Mart  BfsADO'WB,  aee  Smith, 
Alice  Mabt,  vol.  iv.  p.  4866. 

WHITE,  John,  organist  and  composer, 
was  bom  at  York  in  1779,  and  studied  for 
the  medical  piofeasion,  but  his  performance  on 
the  violin,  when  a  boy,  showed  that  he  had 
considerable  musical  ability,  and  medicine  was 
therefore  abandoned  for  music.  As  'Master 
White,'  he  played  at  conoerts  in  York,  Leeds, 
and  other  Yorkshire  towns.  In  1794  he 
came  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
Harewood,  who  employed  him  as  leader  and 
director  of  his  private  concerts,  and  teacher 
to  the  family.  Visiting  London  with  the 
family,  he  took  lessons  on  the  pianoforte  from 
DusBek,  singing  and  the  organ  from  John 
Ashley,  violin  from  Raimondi,  and  the  harp 
from  Philip  Meyer. 

At  some  of  the  London  concerts  he  played 
the  violoncello  in  the  absence  of  Lindley  and 
Dahmen.  He  became  organist  of  Harewood 
Church  m  1804,  and  settled  at  Leeds  in  1807, 
as  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  He  was 
leader  of  the  Doncaster  Meeting  of  1812,  and 
one  of  the  assistant  conductors  of  the  great 
York  festivals  of  1823,  1825,  and  1828. 

From  1793  to  nearly  the  period  of  his  death 
he  was  the  main  organiser  and  leader  of 
concerts  in  the  West  Riding. 

In  1821  he  held,  in  addition  to  his  Leeds 
appointment,  the  post  of  organist  of  Wakefield 
P&rish  Church.  He  was  the  writer  of  a  few 
unimportant  musical  compositions,  some  of 
which  were  published  by  Muff  of  Leeds,  and 
was  probably  the  White  who  was  in  a  partner- 
ship with  the  Knaptons  of  York  as  music- 
sellers  there  during  the  early  twenties.  White 
died  at  Leeds,  August  22,  1831.  His  son  was 
also  in  the  musical  profession,  and  in  later 
years  assisted  his  father.  The  wife  of  John 
White  played  the  harp  and  published  some 
compositions.  f.  k. 

WHITE,  Luke,  a  famous  Dublin  publisher 
and  bookseller  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th 
century.  In  1779  he  issued,  from  18  Crampton 
Court,  the  second  English  edition  of  Rousseau's 
Dictionan/  of  Munc,  translated  by  William 
Waring.  This  work  has  num^DUs  musical 
Illustrations,  in  addition  to  two  lai^  engraved 
plates.  Six  years  later  he  published  Dr. 
Bumey's  'Account  of  the  Musical  Performances 
in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Pantheon.' 
However,  his  best-known  musical  work  is  the 
fine  quarto  edition  of  J.  C.  Walker's  Irish 
Bards,  issued  from  86  Dame  Street  in  1786. 
In  1790  he  gave  up  publishing  and  became  a 
lottery-broker,  at  42  Dawson  Street.  In  1791 
he  removed  to  19  Dawson  Street,  and  between 
his  success  as  publisher  and  as  a  lottery-broker 
he  was  reputed  a  millionaire  in  1810.  He  sub- 
sequently purchased  a  seat  for  Leitrim  and,  in 
1823,  got  his  son,  Thomas,  elected  M.P.  for 
Dublm  City.    He  died  in  London,   Feb.   26, 


1824,  and  hename  the  founder  of  the  Annaly 
peerage.  w.  h.  o.  p. 

WHITE,  Matthew,  was  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  1603  (see  Rimbault»  Oid 
Cheque-^book  of  the  Chapd  RaydL,  1872).  In 
1613,  whoi  he  was  admitted  Gospeller  in  the 
place  of  Robert  Stone,  he  is  described  aa 
'Minister,  and  a  Basse  (from  WeUes).'  He 
resigned  his  place  in  1614.  He  no  doubt  is 
the  'Matthew  Wight  of  London,'  who  on  July 
18,  1619,  received  a  share  in  a  grant  of  the 
surveyorship  of  lands,  etc^  belonging  to  recto- 
ries, vicarages,  and  rural  prebends  in  Kngiand 
and  Wales.  On  July  18,  1629,  he  accumulated 
the  degrees  of  Bachdor  and  Doctor  of  Music  at 
Oxford.  Tudway  calls  him  Oiganist  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1611,  and  ascribes  to  liim 
anthems  really  composed  by  Robert  White. 
He  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  'Mr.  White 
whose  catches  are  printed  in  Hilton's  'Catch 
that  catch  can,'  and  in  Playford's  'Musical 
Companion,'  1667,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  they  are  his.  It  is  very  questiaaafale 
whether  any  of  the  Anthems  to  which  his  name 
is  attached  is  rightly  assigned  to  him,  unless 
perhaps  the  fragmentary  full  anthem  'Za^te 
stood  forth,'  which  bears  his  name  in  Barnard's 
MS.  ooUection  (R.C.M.  Husk,  1642),  is  his  and 
not  Robert  White's.  g.  s.  p.  ▲. 

WHITE,  Maude  Valerie,  bom  of  E^gjiish 
parents  at  Dieppe,  June  23,  1855.  After 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  harmony  and  oom- 
position  from  W.  S.  Rockstro  and  Oliver  ICay, 
she  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in 
Oct.  1876,  and  studied  composition  under 
Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren.  In  Feb.  1879  she  was 
elected  to  the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship,  which 
she  held  for  two  years,  studying  the  'while 
imder  Macfarren  and  F.  Davenport.  In  April 
1881,  ill  health  compelled  her  to  give  up  the 
scholarship  and  reside  for  a  time  in  South 
America.  Previously,  however,  to  her  departure, 
a  portion  of  a  Mass  of  hers  was  performed  at 
a  RoyBl  Academy  Students'  Orchestral  Concert. 
In  the  winter  of  1883  she  completed  her  musdcal 
studies  in  Vienna,  since  which  she  has  resided 
in  England. 

It  is  as  a  song-writer  that  Miss  White  is 
known ;  her  songs  are  often  graceful,  melodious, 
well  written,  and  well  adapted  to  the  voice. 
Among  the  most  popular  of  her  early  lyrics  are 
'Absent  yet  present,'  'The  devout  lover,'  *Ye 
Cupids,'  and  'When  passion's  trance.'  Her 
best  songs  are  to  words  by  Herrick  and  Sh^ey. 
For  instance,  for  'To  Blossoms,'  'To  Daffodils,' 
'To  Electra,'  'To  Music,  to  becalm  his  fever.' 
she  has  written  pure,  quaint,  and  measured 
music  in  thorough  accord  with  Herrick's  delicate 
and  somewhat  archiuc  turns  of  thought  and 
language.  But  a  song  of  greater  scope  and 
merit  than  any  of  these  is  to  Shellejr's  words, 
'My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat,'  from  'Prome- 
theus  Unboimd.'    Here   she   has   completely 
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caught  the  spirit  of  Shelley's  beautiful  song;  and 
has  proved  herself  to  be  an  adequate  interpreter 
of  a  most  exquisite  lyric:  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  song  is  one  of  the  best  in 
our  language.  And  worthy  of  all  praise  is  her 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
words  of  songs,  an  appreciation  attested  alike 
by  the  excellence  of  the  poetry  she  sets  to  music, 
and  by  her  own  careful  attention  to  the  metre 
and  accents  of  the  verse. 

Of  Miss  White's  German  and  French  songs 
we  may  msition  Heine's  'Wenn  ich  in  deine 
Augen  seh','  and  'Im  wunderschonen  Monat 
Mai,'  Victor  Hugo's  'Chantez,  chantez,  jeune 
inspir^e,'  and  'Heureux  qui  pent  aimer,'  also 
a  fine  setting  of  Schiller's  'Ich  habe  gelebt  und 
geliebet,'  for  soprano  and  orchestra. 

Among  her  later  oompositious  may  be 
mentioned  a  vocal  quintet,  'Du  bist  wie  eine 
Biimie,'  a  setting  of  Browning's  'King  Charles,' 
some  songs  on  Sicilian  themes,  and  a  few  piano 
pieces.  An  opera,  'Jocelyn,'  was  projected, 
but  seems  not  to  have  been  finished,    a.  h.  w. 

WHITE,  Robert,  was,  next  to  Tye  and 
Tallis,  the  most  important  English  composer 
of  the  mid-16th  century.  The  date  of  his  birth 
has  not  been  discovered,  but  it  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  1530.  His  father,  also  called 
Robert  White,  has  been  identified,  with  great 
probability,  with  an  organ-builder  'Magister 
White,'  whose  name  is  known  through  pay- 
ments ha\ing  been  made  to  him  between  1531 
and  1545  for  work  done  to  the  organ  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford  (Diet.  NaL  Biog.),  A 
certain  amount  of  support  is  given  to  this 
identification  by  some  entries  in  the  Churchr 
warden's  Books  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom  (Mu8.  Times,  March  1005),  whence  it 
appears  that  in  the  first  year  of  Mary  (1553-4) 
'the  parish  gave  young  Whyte  £5  for  y*  great 
oTgaynes  which  his  father  gave  to  y*  church.' 
In  1572  'yoimg  Whyte'  pulled  down  these 
organs  without  the  leave  of  the  parish,  and 
sold  them  for  £10:  10s.  to  Westminster  Abbey 
'wher  they  now  stand  and  cannot  be  bought 
for  any  money  so  highly  are  th^  esteemed  for 
their  goodness.'  Among  the  Westminster 
Abbey  Muniments  is  a  bond  dated  Dec.  20, 1572, 
which  is  connected  with  the  sale  of  the  St. 
Andrew's  organs  to  'Robert  Whyte  gentleman 
of  Westminster,'  and  one  John  Thomas,  yeoman. 
As  Robert  White  the  composer  was  then  Master 
of  the  Choristers  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
his  father  had  been  living  with  him  for  some 
time  before  1574,  the  last-named  Robert  White 
may  perhaps  be  identified  with  either  the  father 
or  the  son.  The  whole  transaction  is  difficult 
to  imderstand,  but  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  'yoimg  Whyte'  of  the  St.  Andrew's  docu- 
ments was  the  composer. 

The  first  certain  fact  recorded  about  Robert 
White  is  that  he  took  his  Degree  of  Mus.  B.  at 
Cambridge,  Dec.  13,  1560.    The  Grace  speaks 


of  hk  ten  years'  study  in  muaio,  and  he  was 
required  under  penalty  of  a  408.  fine,  to  compose 
a  Communion  Service,  to  be  performed  at  St. 
Mary's  Church  on  Commencement  Day ;  'omnia 
peregit'  is  added  in  the  Grace-Book.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Choristers  at  Ely  Cathedral,  in  succession  (as 
it  seems)  to  Dr.  Tye,  who  retired  in  the  early 
part  of  1561.  The  series  of  Treasurers'  Rolls 
at  Ely  is  incomplete,  but  that  for  Mif>hi>i>lTnftif 
1563  (in  which  is  recorded  the  payment  of 
White's  yearly  stipend  of  £10)  proves  that 
he  had  entered  on  his  duties  not  later  than 
Michaelmas,  1562.  He  remamed  at  Ely  till 
the  beginning  of  1566:  for  John  Farrant  had 
succeeded  to  his  place  of  Magister  Choristarum 
by  Mlchaebnas,  1566;  and  that  White  was  still 
at  Ely  on  Dec:  23,  1565,  is  proved  by  the  entry 
of  the  Baptism  of  Margery,  daughter  of  Robert 
White  in  the  Registeis  of  Trinity  Church,  Ely. 
His  wife,  Ellen  Tye,  was  probably  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Tye  (q.v.). 

There  is  evidence  tending  to  show  that  White, 
on  leaving  Ely,  went  to  Chester.  In  a  copy  of 
Morley's  Plaine  and  Eatie  Introduction^  1507, 
which  once  belonged  to  Thomas  Tomkins  and 
is  now  in  the  library  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Mann, 
King's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  against  the  name  of 
White,  in  the  list  of  English  Practitioners,  is 
written  in  Tomkins's  hand  'First  of  West 
Chester  &.  Westminster.'  It  had  been  known 
from  the  researches  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Bridge,  that  a 
musician  named  White  was  Magister  Choris- 
tarum at  Chester  at  this  date,  but  hitherto  no 
evidence  has  been  found  (such  as  that  supplied 
by  the  Tomkins  Moriey)  to  connect  him  with 
Robert  White.  It  appears  from  the  Chester  Ca- 
thedral Treasurers'  Accounts  that  'Mr.  White' 
(without  any  official  title)  was  paid  £4:  3:  4  in 
March  1567,  the  Magister  Choristarum  then  be- 
ing Richard  Saywell,  with  a  salary  of  £1 :  13:  4. 
In  June  1567  White  appears  as  BCagister  Choris- 
tarum, and  contributes  13s.  4d.  to  Saywell's 
salary.  In  1567  and  1568  'Mr.  Whyte'  took 
part  In  the  Chester  Whitsun  plays,  and  on  each 
occasion  received  4s.  for  bis  services,  which 
was  higher  pay  than  any  of  the  other  musicians 
received.  The  evidence  of  the  account  books  in 
fact  is  held  to  show  that  'Whyte'  was  thought 
a  person  of  importance.  His  name  is  not  found 
at  Chester  later  than  1568,  but  the  exact  date 
of  his  disappearance  from  Chester  is  unknown, 
as  the  series  of  Treasurexs'  Account  Books  is 
incomplete.  (Information  kindly  contributed 
by  Dr.  J.  C.  Bridge:  cf.  also  his  paper  on 
'The  Chester  Miracle  Plays,'  Chester  Archao- 
logical  Societffs  Journaif  1003.) 

It  would  seem  that  Robert  White  was 
appointed  Master  of  the  Choristers  at  West- 
minster Abbey  in  1570.  The  Abbey  Muni- 
ments throw  no  light  on  the  subject,  but  the 
entries  in  the  Registers  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  relating  to  his  family,  begin  in 
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this  year  with  the  baptism  of  'Margaret 
Whyte  daughter  of  Robert,'  June  7,  1570. 
'Elisabeth  daughter  of  Robert'  was  baptised 
Feb.  24,  1571;  and  'Prudence  daughter  of 
Robert/  August  23,  1573.  Ail  these  children 
were  buried  in  the  end  of  1574,  when  the 
plague  was  raging  in  Westminster,  and  nearly 
all  the  family  was  carried  off.  Robert  White 
himself  was  buried  at  St.  Margaret's,  Nov.  11, 
1574,  and  his  widow  died  between  the  following 
Nov.  21  and  Dec.  8.  Only  two  daughters, 
Maigery  and  Anne,  survived  their  parents. 

The  wiU  of  Robert  White,  'Bacheler  of 
Musiclce  and  Master  of  the  Queristers  of  the 
Cathedrall  Churche  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Cittie 
of  Westminster,'  is  dated  Nov.  7,  1574.  He 
desires  to  be  buried  at  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, 'near  unto  my  childrin':  he  leaves 
£3  to  his  father  Robert  White,  'and  all  such 
his  household  stufe  and  goodes  w*^  he  did 
bringe  vnto  me  at  or  before  his  cominge  to 
me':  he  makes  bequests  to  his  daughters 
Maigery,  Anne,  and  Prudence,  leaving  to  the 
first  'a  mazer  w*^  was  her  late  graund- 
mother's.'  To  his  wife  Ellen  he  leaves  property 
called  'Swallowfelde  and  Wilsnowes'  at  Nut- 
hurBt>  Sussex,  and  he  makes  her  executrix;  and 
gives  'to  every  of  my  skoUens  to  eche  of  them 
iiijd.'  Prudence  White  was  buried  Nov.  7, 
the  day  on  which  her  father's  will  was  made. 
The  will  of  Ellen  White,  the  widow,  is  dated 
Nov.  21,  1574.  She  wishes  to  be  buried  at 
St.  Bfaigaret'Sy  'nere  unto  my  late  husband 
and  children.'  Among  a  number  of  small 
bequests  is  one  to  her  father-in-law,  Robert 
White;  to  Richard  Granwell,  one  of  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Queen's  Chapel,  to  whom  she  owed 
208.;  to  her  aunt,  Anne  Dingley;  her  sisters, 
Susan  Fulke  and  Mary  Rowley,  and  her  brother- 
in-law  Thomas  Hawkes,  citizen  and  pewterer 
of  London;  and  her  mother  Katherine  Tye, 
who  is  to  have  charge  of  the  daughters  Margery 
and  Anne;  or  if  she  die,  then  Henry  Bamarde, 
and  after  him  John  Croste,  neighbours  to  the 
testatrix,  are  to  have  charge  of  them.  A  list 
of  debts  owing  to  Ellen  White  and  her  late 
husband  includes  the  smn  of  £6,  owed  by 
'Gabriell  Gawood,  Citizen  and  Stacyoner  of 
London':  Edwarde  Parston  Esquier  'owed 
XXX"  viij'\  and  she  bathe  in  Pawne  a 
Jewell  of  golde':  Robert  Kene  and  John  White 
are  also  named.  It  has  been  suggested  with 
great  probability  that  the  large  sum  owing 
to  White  from  Gabriel  Cawood  the  printer 
was  in  payment  for  some  of  his  musical  com^- 
positions  (Mr.  Barclay  Squire  in  Grove,  Appx. 
to  1st  edition).  An  Edward  Paston  is  known 
as  the  owner  of  16th-century  MSS.,  such  as 
the  Lute-Book  in  the  R.C.M.  Library  (Husk, 
1964).  It  is  possible  that  White  added  to 
his  income  by  copying  music,  and  that  Paston 
was  among  his  employers. 

White's    contemporaries    held    him    in    the 


highest  esteem.    In  the  MS.  Part-Books,  dated 

1581,  now  in  the  Ch.  Ch.  Library  (084-^),  the 

copyist   has   written   at   the   end   of   White's 

Lamentations:  — 

Non  ita  mcBsta  sonant  planjfentif  verba  prophets 
Quam  Bonat  authoris  muaica  moasta  met. 

[Sad  am  the  moumins  Prophet's  words  fall  on  the 
ear, 
More  sad  to  me  the  music's  tones  appear.] 

Again,  at  the  end  of  the  Precamur,  is  written: — 

Maxima  musarum  noetrarum  ^oria  White 
Tu  peris,  ntemum  aed  tua  muaa  maaet. 

[Thou  diest.  White,  chief  splendour  of  our  art. 
But  what  thy  art  hath  wrought   shall  never- 
more d^Mrt.] 

The  Buckingham  Palace  Library  contains  a  MS. 

written  in   1591   by  John  Baldwine,    'singing 

man  of  Windsor,'  who  says,  in  recounting  the 

principal  composers  of  his  age:  — 

I  will  begine  with  White,  Shepper,  Tye,  and  TalBa. 
Paxsons,  Gyles,  Mundie,  th'oulde  one  of  the  quoenes 
pallia. 

Morley,  1597,  quotes  him  among  'thoee 
fanu>us  English  men,  who  have  beene  notJiing 
inferiour  in  Art'  to  various  foreign  writers; 
and  gives  him,  with  Orlando  de  Trfiswiia,  as  an 
authority  for  beginning  a  composition  'upon 
the  sixt.'  His  name,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
when  his  works  are  nearly  always  fuwignfffl 
to  Biatthew  White  (see  bek>w).  It  was  not 
until  he  was  discovered  by  Buxney  that  his 
merit  was  fully  recognised,  but  ever  since 
Bumey's  Ume  he  has  taken  his  proper  i^aoe 
in  English  histories  of  Music,  though  even 
now  but  little  of  his  music  has  been  printed. 
His  printed  compositions  are  'Lord,  who  shaD 
dweU'  (Bumey,  Hisi.  iii.  67);  'The  Lord 
bless  us'  (Barnard,  1641;  and  Old  En^ish 
EdiHon,  No.  xxi.) ;  'O  how  glorious  art  Thou' 
(Old  Englith  Ediiian,  No.  xxi.).  The  8-part 
'O  praise  God  in  His  holiness'  is  printed  in 
Bums's  'Anthems  and  Services,'  2nd  series^ 
c.  1847.  The  second  half  of  the  4-part  version 
of  this  anthem,  beginning  'Praise  Him  in  the 
cymbals,'  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Oxford  HisL 
of  Musie.  The  'Lamentations'  are  now  (1909) 
being  prepared  for  the  press  \mder  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  R.  R.  Terry. 

It  is  not  easy  to  prepare  an  accurate  list  of 
White's  MS.  works,  partly  because  early  copyists 
have  been  free  in  supplying  new  words  to  his 
music,  and  partly  because  great  confusion 
exists  between  Robert  White  and  two  17tb- 
centuiy  musicians  named  Matthew  White, 
and  William  Wrpte. 

The  following  list  of  compositions  is  based  on 
that  compiled  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Mee  for  the  first 
edition  of  this  Dictionary. 

L  LATIN  MOTETS  AND  SERVIGBS. 
Ad  Te  levavl.  a  6.    Ch.  Ch.,  wanUnstenar. 


Appropingupt  depreeatio,  a  5.    Cai.  Ch. 

Cantate  Domino,       "     ~  -  --  - 

thout  words  (7  pi 
opening  of  Bxaudlat  te. 

Chrbte  Qui  Lux.    B.M.  Addl.  MSS.  18.03(^9.     A  piece 
without  words.    Two  lute  amngementa,  Addl.  MS.  29.246. 


_  .  o  3.    R.G,M.  (Huak.  1737).  a  , 

without  words  (7  part  of  Pa.  M).    It  toldeotlad  wltfTttae 
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above,  under 

Doubtful  nnthema  and  adaptatiooa  a 


WHITE,  Wti.LiAU,  who  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  I7th  century,  was  the  oompoBer 
of  faotaaiaa,  pavans,  etc,  for  viola,  of  which 
many  exist  tn  MS.  In  the  Muslo  School, 
Oxford,  Collection  (with  the  date  1641);  in 
Christ  Oiurch  Library;  and  etsewfaerc. 
To  him  may  be  asafgned  tlra  fantasias,  etc.,  in 
BJl.  Addl.  US8.  17,792-6.  A  verae  aotbeni,  a 
6,  In  two  paiiB,  'Almighty  Lord'  and  'B^ 
down,'  is  In  Myriell'a  collectian,  1616  (B.M. 
Addl.  U33.  29,372-7).  Thomas  Tomldns  dedi- 
cated to  him  a  five-part  oong  in  his  set  publiBhed 
in  1622.  The  name  of  William  White  with  the 
date  IS70  is  attached  to  a  Latin  'Hagnifioat' 
tn  MS.  Hub.  Sob.,  E,  423.  This  may  be  the 
work  of  an  early  William  White,  but  the 
name  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  mistake 
for  Robert  White. 

William  White  b  named  among  the  'singing 
□en'  of  Westminster,  to  irhom  mourning  was 
granted  for  the  funeral  of  Queen  Elicabeth. 
(See  The  King's  Mutick,  pp.  44.)  o.  n.  p.  a. 

WHTTEHOUSE,  William  Edwaru,  violoo- 
oellist,  was  bom  fn  London  on  May  20,  1859. 
After  some  early  study  of  the  violin,  be  took 
to  the  violoncello  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  studying 
for  four  years  under  Waiter  Pettitt.  Enterp.l 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1877,  receiving  tuition 
From  Platti  and  Peue,  won  the  Bonomy  Dobree 
prize  in  1S7S,  and  joined  the  teachhig  staff  in 
1882.  WHh  a  purity  of  style  modelled  on  that 
of  Piatti,  his  greatest  sucoesses  have  been  made 
In  obambet  music.  He  has  travdled  in  the 
provinces  with  Joachim,  and  is  violoncellist  to 
the  Ludwig  Quartet,  the  Bath  Quartet  Society 
(the  oldest  in  England),  and  the  'London 
Trio'  (Amina  Ooodwin,  Simonettl,  Wbilehouse) 
with  whom  he  has  toured  in  France  and  Italy. 
At  the  present  day  he  holds  the  appointments 
of  Professor  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  Itoyal  Col- 
lie, and  Trinity  College,  and  Elxamlner  tor  the 
Associated  Board,  and  bos  formed  many  dis- 
tinguJAhed  pupils.  The  violoncello  upon  which 
he  plays  U  a  Rni»  specimen  of  Francesco 
RuggeH.  w,  w.  c. 

WHITFELD,  CLARKE- [See  Clarxi,  Johm, 
vtA.  1.  p.  647], 

WHITINQ,  Geodob  Elbbiihib,  an  eminent 
American  musician,  bom  Sept.  14,  1842,  at 
Hidliston,  near  Boston,  U.S.  His  mother  had 
been  a  fine  vocalist  during  her  youth.  Two  of 
his  brotheis  adopted  music  as  a  profession,  and 
with  one  of  Ihion,  Amos,  then  organist  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  he  began  to  leam  the  piano 
when  but  five  years  old.  At  thirteen  be  had 
attained  such  skiU  on  the  organ  as  to  make  his 
first  appearance  at  a  concert  in  Worcester,  Moss. 
Two  years  later  he  succeeded  Dudley  Buck  as 
organist  of  the  North  Congregational  Church  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  Tbere  he  founded  the  Beet- 
hoven Musical  Society  for  church  practice.  In 
1882  he  began  iiis  Boston  career,  plajing  at 
Dr.  Kirk's  church,  and  afterwarda  at  Tremont 
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Temple,  and  giving  concerts  on  the  Music  Hall 
organ,  and  on  many  other  laiige  ozgans,  and 
meanwhile  studying  with  G.  W.  Morgan, 
oiganist  in  New  York.  In  1863  he  visited 
England  to  study  with  Mr.  W.  T.  Beet,  and 
while  there  often  deputised  for  Mr.  Best  in 
church.  Returning  to  America  he  became 
organist  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Albany,  where 
Emma  Lajeunesse  (Madame  Albani)  was  a 
member  of  his  choir.  After  three  years  he 
returned  to  Boston,  where  he  was  organist  and 
director  of  music  at  King's  Chapel  for  five  years, 
and  at  the  Music  Hall  for  one  year.  In  1874 
he  visited  Berlin,  and  studied  hannony  witii 
Haupt,  and  orchestration  with  Radecke.  Re- 
turning to  Boston  again,  he  became  principal 
organ-instructor  in  the  New  England  Conserva> 
tory.  He  was  also  organist  at  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  conductor  of  the  Foster 
Club,  BostcA.  While  Mr.  Whiting  was  its 
director  the  club  sang  a  number  of  his  composi- 
tions, among  others  a  setting  of  the  prologue 
to  Longfellow's  'Golden  Legend,'  and  the  first 
sketch  of  a  cantata,  'The  Tale  of  the  Viking.' 
In  1879  he  accepted  a  call  from  Theodore 
Thomas  to  take  charge  of  the  organ  department 
in  the  College  of  Music  at  Cincinnati,  of  which 
Thomas  was  then  director.  In  1882  Mr.  Whit- 
ing returned  to  Boston  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory. 

Besides  many  oigan  studies  and  concert 
pieces,  and  the  large  works  already  mentioned, 
Mr.  Whiting  has  written  a  number  of  songs;  a 
Mass  in  C  minor  for  voices,  orchestra,  and  organ 
(performed  in  1872) ;  a  do.  in  F  minor;  a  grand 
Te  Deum  in  C  major  (written  for  the  opening  of 
the  Cathedral  in  Boston  and  performed  in  1874) ; 
'Dream  Pictures,'  a  cantata  (performed  in 
1876);  another  cantata,  'Lenore';  several  sets 
of  Vespers;  a  number  of  four-part  songs;  a  sym- 
phony in  C  and  suite  in  E  for  orchestra ;  a  piano 
concerto  in  D  minor;  an  Allegro  brillant  for 
orchestra;  suite  for  violoncello  and  piano, 
op.  38;  overture  for  orchestra  to  Tennyson's 
'Princess';  'March  of  the  Monks  of  Bangor,' 
for  male  chorus  and  orchestra,  op.  40;  'Free 
Lances,'  for  male  chorus  and  military  band; 
'Midnight,'  cantata  for  four  solo  voices  and 
piano  solo;  'Henry  of  Navarre,'  ballad  for 
male  chorus  and  orchestra.  w.  h.  d. 

WHITMORE,  Charles  Shapland,  bom 
1805,  at  Colchester,  educated  at  Rugby  and 
Cambridge;  called  to  the  Bar  1830;  Q.C.  1855; 
County  Court  Judge  1857.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic amateur,  and  composed  various  songs 
viz.  'Oh  Sorrow'  (Barry  Cornwall),  'Oh,  the 
merry  days,'  'Farewell,  I  know  thy  future 
days';  and,  in  1830,  'Isle  of  Beauty,  fare  thee 
well.'  This  last,  with  accompaniments  by  Raw- 
lings,  enjoyed  very  great  popularity,  and  as  re- 
cently as  1878  was  republished  with  fresh  acoomr- 
paniraents,  as  'a  celebrated  English  ditty  of  the 
olden  time.'     Mr.  Whitmore  died  in  1877,  and 


on  hia  deathbed  oompoeed  a  Kyrie,  which  Is 
good  enough  to  be  included  in  the  Temple 
Church  Service  Ck>llection.  His  brother,  Lt.- 
Gen.  Francis  Locker  Whitmore,  was  director  of 
the  Billitary  Music  School  at  Kneller  Hall,  which 
he  left  hi  1880.     [See  Knkuler  Hall.]     a.  g. 

WHYTE.    See  White. 

WHYTE,  William.  An  Edinburi^  muao- 
pubUsher,  'at  the  sign  of  the  Organ,'  1  South 
St.  Andrew  Street  (this  number  was  changed 
to  17  and  then  to  12),  where  he  remained  until 
1826.  In  this  year  he  removed  to  13  George 
Street,  having  entered  into  partnership.  He 
published  great  quantities  of  half-sheet  and 
whole-sheet  Scots  songs,  but  he  is  best  known 
as  having  engaged  Haydn  to  arrange  two  col- 
lections of  Soots  songs,  in  rivalry  of  Geoiige 
Thomson's  similar  publication;  Thomson  waa 
much  hurt  at  Haydn  undertaking  the  work. 
The  arrangements  for  Whyte  were  done  in  1SQ2- 
1803,  and  were  sixty-five  in  number;  they  were 
issued  in  two  folio  volumes  in  1806  and  1807, 
and  for  this  Haydn  received  500  florinB.     f.  k. 

WHYTHORNE,  or  WHITEHORNE, 
Thoicas,  bom  in  1528,  is  known  only  as  the 
composer  of  a  collection  of  part-songs  which 
issued  from  the  press  of  John  Day  in  1571, 
bearing  the  quaint  title  of  'Songes  for  threes 
fower  and  five  voyces,  composed  and  made  by 
Thomas  Whythome,  Gent.,  the  which  songes 
be  of  sundrie  sortes,  that  is  to  say,  some  long, 
some  short,  some  hard,  some  easie  to  be  sung, 
and  some  between  both;  also  some  aolenme 
and  some  pleasant  or  mery,  so  that  acoording 
to  the  skill  of  the  singers  (not  being  musicians) 
and  disposition  and  delite  of  the  hearers,  they 
may  here  find  songes  to  their  oontentation  and 
liking.'  [Another  collection  called  'Duos,' 
fifty-two  in  number,  for  voices  or  instruments, 
appeared  in  1590  with  the  composer's  portrait 
in  each  part-book.]  A  portrait  of  Whythome, 
painted  in  1569,  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
W.  H.  Cummings.  w.  h.  h. 

WIDERSPANSTIGEN  ZJiHMUNG,  DER 
— The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  An  opera  in  4 
acts,  adapted  by  J.  V.  Widmann  from 
Shakespeare,  and  set  to  music  by  Hermann 
Goetz.  It  was  produced  at  Mannheim,  OcL 
11,  1874.  In  English  (Rev.  J.  Troutbeck), 
by  Carl  Rosa,  at  Her  Majestsr's  Theatre,  Jan* 
20,  1880.  The  English  version  is  published 
by  Augener  &  Co.  o. 

WIDOR,  Charles  Marie,  organist  and 
composer,  bom  Feb.  22,  1845,  at  Lyons,  where 
his  father  was  organist  of  St.  Francois.  After 
an  early  training  at  home  he  was  sent  to 
Belgium,  where  he  studied  the  organ  with 
Lemmens,  and  composition  with  F^tis.  He 
then  returned  to  Lyons,  and  in  Jan.  1870 
became  organist  at  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris.  He 
succeeded  C^sar  Franck  as  professor  of  the  organ 
in  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  in  1896  took 
Dubois's  place  as  professor  of  composition  there. 
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M.  Widor's  intelleetual  activity  and  position 
in  good  society  did  not  tempt  him  to  be  a  mere 
virtuoflo;  he  aoon  won  Jiimself  a  place  among 
the  composeis  and  writers  on  music.  His  duties 
BB  critic  of  the  Esta/eUe,  under  the  two 
flignatui€8  of  'Tibioen'  and  'Aul^t^/  left  him 
ample  time  for  composition.  His  works  include 
a  quantity  of  PF.  pieces;  songs  with  PF. 
accompaniment;  duets  for  soprano  and  alto, 
etc.;  2  orchestral  symphonies  (in  F  and  A); 
'Nult  du  Sabbat/  caprice  symphonique  in  3 
parts;  3  concertos  for  PF.  and  orchestra,  violon- 
cello and  orchestra,  and  violin  and  orchestra; 
PF.  quintet  in  D  minor;  PF.  trio;  sonata  for 
PF.  and  violin;  suite  for  flute,  and  6  duets 
for  PF.  and  organ.  He  has  also  published  a 
liass  for  two  choirs  and  two  organs;  P&alm  cxii. 
for  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ;  several 
motets,  and  two  collections  of  'Sjnnphonies' 
for  organ.  His  op.  79  is  a  sonata  for  violin 
and  piano,  and  his  op.  80  a  sonata  for  violon- 
eello  and  piano.  His  ballet  in  2  acts,  called 
'La  Korrigane/  waa  produced  at  the  Op^ra, 
Dec.  1,  1880,  with  success,  though  his  'Mattre 
Ambros,'  an  opera  in  3  acts  and  4  tableaux  to 
a  libretto  by  Copp^  and  Auguste  Dorchain, 
produced  at  the  Op^ra-Comique  in  May  1886, 
was  not  so  fortunate.  [In  Dec.  1905  his  4- 
act  opera,  'I^es  Pdcheurs  de  Saint-Jean,'  was 
given  with  success  at  the  Op^rarComique.] 
His  Symphony  in  A  was  played  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  March  19,  1887.  [In  1888  he  came 
to  England  and  conducted  his  'Music  to  a 
Walpuigis  Night'  at  the  Philhaimonic  Concert 
of  April  19.  On  May  4,  1909,  he  conducted 
a  concert  of  representative  compositions  of  his 
own  in  the  Queen's  Hall,  consisting  of  the  third 
83rmphony,  op.  69,  the  fantaisie,  op.  62,  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  a  niunber  from  the  'Nuit 
de  Walpurgis,'  and  songs.]  o.  c. 

WIECK,  Friedrich,  a  remarkable  pianoforte 
teacher,  and  father  of  Madame  Schumann,  was 
bom  August  18,  1785,  at  Pretsch,  near  Torgau, 
in  Saxony,  began  life  as  a  student  of  theology 
at  Wittenberg,  preacher  and  private  tutor,  and 
was  for  some  time  engaged  in  a  piano  factory 
and  libraiy  at  Leipzig.  His  first  wife  was 
named  Tromlitz,  and  was  the  mother  of  Clara 
Josephine,  his  famous  daughter  (see  Schumann, 
Clara),  and  of  two  sons,  Alwyn  and  Gustav. 
This  union,  however,  was  severed  and  the  lady 
married  Bargiel,  father  of  Woldemar  Bargid. 
Wieck  married  again,  July  31,  1828,  Oemen- 
tine  Fechner,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
Marie.  About  1844  he  removed  from  Leipzig 
to  Dresden,  where  he  resided  till  his  death, 
Oct.  6,  1873,  spending  the  summer  at  Losch- 
witz,  and  leading  a  very  musical  life,  his  house 
a  rendezvous  for  artists.  Mendelssohn  endeav- 
oured to  secure  him  as  Professor  of  the  Piano 
in  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  but  without 
success,  and  Moscheles  was  appointed  instead. 

Wieck  began  to  teach  the  piano  on  Logier's 


system,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  a  method  of 
his  own,  if  that  can  be  called  a  method  which 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  application  of  the 
greatest  care,  sense,  and  intelligence  possible 
to  the  teaching  of  technique  and  expression. 
He  embodied  his  views  on  the  piano  and 
singing  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Clavier  und 
Gegang  (1853,  2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1875), 
translated  by  H.  Kruger,  of  Aberdeen,  with 
three  portraits.  Among  Wieck's  pupils  may 
be  mentioned  Hans  von  Biilow,  who,  in  a 
letter  quoted  in  the  translation  just  mentioned, 
speaks  of  him  with  respect  and  gratitude. 
But  his  daughter  Clara  was  his  best  pupil,  and 
his  greatest  glory. 

An  institution  called  the  'Wieck-Stift\ing' 
was  founded  in  Dresden  on  August  18,  1871, 
his  eighty-sixth  birthday,  partly  by  funds  of 
his  own.  He  continued  to  see  his  friends 
almost  up  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  an  amusing 
account  of  a  visit  to  him  in  1872  is  given  by 
Miss  Amy  Fay  {Mutic  Study  in  Oermany, 
London,  1886,  p.  147).  He  published  some 
Studies  and  Dances  for  the  piano.  Exercises  in 
£Hnging,  and  a  few  pamphlets,  VerfaU  der 
Gesangkunst  (Decay  of  the  Art  of  Singing), 
etc.  He  edited  a  number  of  da.s«ical  pianoforte 
works  which  are  published  anonsanously,  but 
distinguished  by  the  letters  DAS  (Der  alte 
Schulmeister).    His  daughter, 

Maris,  bom  in  Leipzig  about  1830,  was 
educated  by  her  father.  She  visited  England 
in  1859  and  1864.  She  was  much  esteemed  for 
many  years  in  Dresden,  as  a  teacher  both  of 
the  pianoforte  and  singing.  She  edited  several 
of  her  father's  works.  G. 

WIENIAWSKI,  Henri,  was  the  son  of  a 
medical  man,  and  bom  at  Lublin  in  Poland, 
July  10,  1835.  His  great  musical  talent 
showed  itself  so  very  early  that  his  mother,  a 
sister  of  the  well-known  pianist  Ed.  Wolff, 
took  him  at  the  age  of  eight  to  Paris,  where  he 
entered  the  Conservatoire,  and  was  soon  allowed 
to  join  Massart's  class.  As  early  as  1846, 
when  only  eleven,  he  gained  the  first  prize  for 
violin-playing.  He  then  made  a  tour  through 
Poland  and  Russia,  but  returned  to  Paris  to 
continue  his  studies,  more  especially  in  compo- 
sition. In  1850  he  began  to  travel  with  his 
brother  Joseph,  a  clever  pianist,  and  appeared 
with  great  success  in  most  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Netherlands,  France,  England,  and 
Germany.  In  1860  he  was  nominated  solo- 
violinist  to  the  Elmperor  of  Russia,  and  for  the 
next  twelve  years  resided  principally  at  St. 
Petersburg.  In  1872  he  started  wiUi  Anton 
Rubinstein  for  a  lengthened  tour  through  the 
United  States,  and  after  Rubinstein's  return  to 
Europe,  extended  his  travels  as  far  as  California. 
Returning  to  Europe  (1874),  he  accepted  the 
post  of  first  professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Con- 
servatoire of  Brussels,  as  Vieuxtemps'  successor ; 
l>ut  after  a  few  years  quitted  it  again,  and  though 
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hia  health  was  falllitg,  reHumed  hU  old  wuider- 
Ing  UFe  of  travel.  An  Incident  oomiBcted  with 
thUlasttaurdeeerveB  record.  During  a  ooocert 
whJoh  be  gave  at  Berlin,  he  was  suddenly  aeixed 
by  a  apaam  and  compelled  to  atop  in  the  middle 
of  a  concerto.  Jokohim,  who  luppened  to  be 
among  the  luidienoe,  without  much  hesitation 
■tapped  on  to  the  platfonn,  took  up  Wieiuaw- 

entbiuisstio-  applauae  of  ui  audienoe  delighted 
by  BO  apontaneoua  an  act  of  good  feUowahlp. 

Struggling  against  hia  mortal  disease,  Wlen- 
laweki  made  for  RussIb,  but  broke  down  at 
Odessa,  and  was  eonveyed  to  Moaoow,  where  he 
died  April  2,  1880. 

Wieniawiki  was  one  of  the  moat  eminent 
modem  violin-playere ;  a  great  virtuoso,  dis- 
tinguisbed  from  the  man  of  clever  plaj'erH  by  a 
strlkioK  and  peculiar  Individuality.  Technical 
dllfioulti«B  did  not  exist  tar  him  —  he  mastered 
tbem  in  early  childhood.  Left  hand  and  right 
aim  were  trained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion,, and  while  the  boldneaa  of  his  execution 
astonished  and  excited  his  audisice,  the  beauty 
and  fascinating  quality  of  hia  tone  went  straight 
to  their  hearta,  and  enlisted  their  aytnpathy 
from  the  first  note.  The  impetuosity  of  hb 
EUavonie  temperament  was  probably  the  most 
promineot'and  most  characteristic  quality  of  fabi 
style.  In  which  respect  he  much  redembled  hia 
frierkd  Rubiiutcdn ;  but  warm  and  tender  feeling, 
as  well  as  gracefulncn  and  piquancy,  were 
equally  at  his  command.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  BO  thoroughly  musical  as  to  be  an  excelleat 
quartet~player,  though  perhaps  more  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  modern  than  with  the  older  mas- 
teiB.  He  was  one  of  the  privileged  few  who,  by 
eheer  force  of  talent,  take  hcdd  of  an  audience  and 
make  even  the  cold  critic  forget  hia  criticism- 
Impetuous,  warm-hearted,  witty,  an  excellent 
story-teller  —  such  was  ^te  man,  and  such  wers 
the  qualities  which  shone  through  hia  pertonn- 
anoee.  He  hsa  been  accused  of  now  and  then 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  good  musical  taste, 
and  indeed  his  fiery  temperament  led  him  some- 
times to  a  certain  exaggeration,  especially  in 
quick  mov^nents,  or  to  such  errors  as  the  intro- 
duction of  an  enlarged  cadenza  in  Mendelssohn's 
ooDcerto ;  but  who  would  not  readily  forgive  such 
peccadilloes  to  bo  rare  and  genuine  a  talent  T 

His  compositions  —  two  concertos,  a  number 
of  fantasias,  places  de  salon,  and  some  studies  -^ 
are  not  of  much  importance.  The  best  known 
are  the  fantasia  on  Russian  sirs,  that  on  sirs 
from  'Faust,'  and  a  set  of  studies.  f.  d. 

WIETROWETZ,  Qadbiele,  violinist,  was 
bom  Jan,  13,  1866,  at  Laibach.  In  her  sixtli 
year  she  began  to  study  the  violin  with  her 
father,  a  military  bandnnan,  who  placed  her, 
Bve  years  later,  In  tlie  hands  of  FrofesBor  Casper, 
director  of  a  musical  coU^e  in  Styria,  Here 
Out  distinguished  herself,  and  after  tour  years 
of  study  was  assigned  a  stipend,  which  enabled 
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her  to  go  to  Beritn,  enter  tbe  Hochschule  aa) 
take  lemons  of  Joachim  (in  18S2).  At  tiie 
Old  of  the .  first  year  slie  gained  tbe  Ueodds- 
Bohn  prize  (1500  marks),  and  achieved  a 
dmilar  succesB  two  yesra  later.  She  spent  thmt 
years  in  studying  at  tbe  Hochschule,  during 
which  time  she  was  oigaged  to  play  Bruch's 
2nd  concerto  at  tbe  Berlin  Philharmonic  and 
later  gave  a  concert  in  which  Joachim  took 
part,  playing  with  her  Bach's  double  ooncerto 
and  conducting  the  orchestra  in  concertos  by 
Brahms  and  Spohr.  Since  tiien  she  has  made 
many  concert  tours  in  her  own  country  (sooring 
a  brilliant  success  at  tbe  St,  Cecilia  Festival  in 
Uilnster  in  Brahma's  Coooerlo),  and  In  Switser- 
land,  Norway,  Sweden,  etc.  In  1892  sbe 
made  ber  d6but  In  En^and  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  concerts,  and  led  for  the  first  time  the 
Quartet  of  the  Popular  Concerts,  revisiting 
London  thirt«eQ  times  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  sevoi  years.  On  the  seceaiion  of  Hi^ 
Emily  Shinner  (Bin.  Liddell)  from  the  Quarut 
which  bore  her  name,  Fraulein  Wietroweti 
became  tbe  first  violin.  Since  IQOl  she  has 
been  vifdin  pn}f esBor  at  the  HoohBChuieat  Berlin, 
and  though  at  times  hampered  by  spells  of 
bad  health,  has  uph^  her  position  as  a  worthy 
feprtamtative  of  the  Joachim  Bcboid  and  one  of 
the  best  lady  viotii^sts  of  tbe  day.  w.  w.  c. 
WIHAN,    Hancs.    See    Bobehiam    SmNO 

QCARTET,     vol,  i.  p.  360. 

WILBYE,  John,  Is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
chief  of  Rngli»li  madrigal-writeiB.  It  ia  to  be 
regretted,  tiierefore,  that  modem  reaearch, 
which  has  thrown  light  upon  tbe  careers  of  nearly 
all  the  musicians  who  were  hia  cantenporariea, 
baa  revealed  nothing  with  regard  to  him.  No 
oonjecturea  as  to  hia  family  and  birthplace  can  ' 
safely  be  based  upon  his  name,  which  is  not  bo 
uncommon  as  rnigbt  be  supposed,  and  Is  to  be 
found  in  several  oounties.  Indeed,  wlten  it 
has  been  recorded  that  Wiibye  dated  the  Dedi- 
cation of  his  First  Set  of  Madrigals  'From  th' 
Augustine  Fryers  the  lil.  of  April!.  1598,' 
there  Is  no  more  to  be  said  about  h&n,  and  it 
only  remains  to  give  the  dates  of  bis  publica- 
tions, and  catalogue  the  few  compositions  by 
him  which  still  remain  in  MS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tbe  works  piinted 
In  his  lifetime:  — 


All  these  were  printed  In  score  by  the  Musical 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  there  is  no  important 
English  collection  of  madrigals  which  does  not 
contain  one  or  more  selected  from   Wllbye's 
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Sets.  To  the  list  of  recent  publications  giving 
works  by  him,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
DicL  of  Nat.  Biography,  may  be  added  Mr. 
Barclay  Squire's  'Ausgewahlte  Madrigale';  Mr. 
Kennedy  Scott's  'Euterpe';  and  vol.  ii.  of  the 
Oxford  History  of  Mttsic. 

Two  sacred  pieces  with  Latin  words  have 
been  printed  in  No.  xxi.  of  the  Old  English 
Edition:  'Homo  natus/  a  6,  and  'Ne  reminis- 
caris/  a  5  (Treble  Solo  and  Instruments). 

Of  BIS.  music  by  Wilbye,  there  is  an  im* 
perfect  'Oh,  who  shall ^ease  me/  a  6,  wanting 
the  2nd  Gantus  and  Altus  parts,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (MS.  Mus.  f,  20-24).  The  Altus  part 
of  three  Phantasias,  a  4,  is  in  B.M.  Addl. 
BiS.  29,427.  A  volume  of  Lessons  for  the 
Lute  was  sold  in  the  Library  of  the  Rev. 
William  Qostling  of  Canterbury  in  1777,  but 
it  is  not  known  whether  it  still  exists. 

An  appreciation  of  Wilbye's  music  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Walker's  History  of  Music  in 
Englandf  1007,  the  conclusion  of  which  may 
be  quoted.  'Both  as  a  technical  musician  and 
as  an  expressive  artist,  Wilbye  is  one  of  the 
very  greatest  figures  in  English  music;  his 
total  output,  compared  with  that  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  not  large,  but  its  splendid 
quality  places  him,  along  with  Purcell,  at  the 
head  of  English  secular  composers.'    g.  e.  p.  a. 

WILD,  Franz,  one  of  the  best  known  of  Qer- 
man  tenors,  the  son  of  homely  country  folk,  bom 
Dec.  31,  1791,  at  HoUabrunn  in  Lower  Austria. 
At  his  baption  the  cold  water  made  him  cry 
so  lustily  that  Blacho,  the  schoolmaster,  re- 
marked, 'That  child  will  make  a  fine  singer 
some  day;  he  shows  a  turn  for  it  already,  and  I 
must  teach  him,  let  us  hope  with  success'  —  a 
prophecy  destined  to  be  brilliantly  fulfilled.  In 
due  time  the  boy,  well-trained,  entered  the  choir 
of  the  monasteiy  at  Klostemeubui^g,  near  Vi- 
enna, and  thence  was  promoted  to  the  court 
chapel.  His  voice  changed  with  extreme  rapid- 
ity in  his  16th  year,  the  process  only  lasting  two 
months,  after  which  he  became  a  chorus-singer, 
first  at  the  Josefstadt,  and  then  at  the  Leopold- 
stadt  theatres.  A  happy  accident  brought  him 
into  notice.  General  excitement  about  the  war 
prevailing  at  the  time,  some  battle-songs  by  Ool- 
lin  (of  Beethoven's  'Ooriolan'),  set  to  music  by 
Weigl,  were  being  sung  at  the  theatre,  when  one 
night  the  solo-singer  fell  ill,  and  Wild,  though 
unprepared,  toolc  his  place,  and  sang  so  finely 
that  he  was  received  with  acclamation.  He 
was  at  once  offered  an  engagement  for  the 
Kamthnerthor  theatre,  to  sing  in  the  chorus 
and  take  subordinate  parts.  His  powerful 
sonorous  voice  told  with  so  much  effect  one 
night  in  the  quartet  in  'Uthal,'  that  Hum- 
mel recommended  him  to  Prince  Esterhazy 
(whose  band  at  Eisenstadt  Hummel  was  con- 
ducting), and  he  entered  on  an  engagement  for 
six  years  from  Oct.  11, 1810.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, Count  Ferdinand  Palffy  endeavoured  to 


seicure  him  for  the  theatre  'an  der  Wicn,'  but 
Prince  Esterhazy  declined  to  let  him  go.  Wild 
pressed  for  his  release,  which  was  at  last 
granted  in  Sept.  1811.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and 
was  ringing  Ramlro  in  Isouard's  'Oendrillon'  at 
the  above  theatre,  first  'als  Gast'  (July  9),  and 
then  (Aug.  28)  with  a  permanent  engagement. 
His  success  was  great,  and  when  the  theatre  was 
imited  under  one  management  with  the  Kamth- 
nerthor (1814)  he  removed  thither,  and  as  Jean 
de  Paris  (1815)  excited  universal  admiration  by 
the  liquid  tones  of  his  voice.  For  two  years  he 
was  acting  there  with  those  excellent  singers 
FoRTi  [vol.  ii.  p.  90]  and  Vogl  [arUe,  p.  303],  his 
last  appearance  being  June  4,  1816,  after  which 
he  started  on  a  tour  through  Frankfort,  Mainz, 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Hamburg,  and  Prague. 
On  Nov.  9,  1816,  he  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  Sargines  at  Darmstadt,  having  been  made 
Kammersanger  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 
Here  he  remained  till  1825,  crowds  flocking  to 
see  him  when  he  played,  and  offering  him  almost 
princely  homage.  From  Damistadt  he  went  to 
Paris,  principally  for  the  sake  of  further  study 
with  Rossini  and  Bordogni,  and  after  this  ac' 
cepted  an  invitation  to  Cassel  as  Kammersanger. 
In  July  1829  he  went  to  Vienna,  his  engagement 
being  made  pemoanent  on  Nov.  1,  1830,  and 
there  he  remained  till  1845,  except  for  occasional 
tours.  One  of  these  brought  him  to  London  in 
1840,  where  he  appeared  with  Staudigl  and 
Sabine  Heinefetter  at  the  Princess's  in  'Das 
Nachtlager,'  'Jessonda,'  'Iphigdnie  en  Tauride,' 
and  'Der  Freischutz.'  His  last  appearance  on 
the  stage  was  at  the  Kamthnerthor  theatre, 
March  24,  1845,  his  part  being  Abayaldoe  in 
'Dom  Sebastian.'  After  this  he  became  r^gis- 
seur.  Wild  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  conmiencement  of  his  career  by  a  concert 
(Nov.  8,  1857),  in  which  all  the  principal  singers 
of  the  court  opera  took  part.  Even  then  he  was 
listened  to  with  pleasure  from  the  perfection  of 
his  style  and  the  remarkable  preservation  of  his 
voice.  Latterly  it  had  acquired  so  much  the 
tone  of  a  baritone  that  he  sang  such  parts  as 
Don  Juan,  Zampa,  and  Sever  with  irresbtible 
power  and  energy.  The  parts  in  which  Wild 
excelled,  besides  those  from  classical  and  lyric 
operas  already  mentioned,  were  Telasco  ('Cor- 
tez'),  Amold  ('Tell'),  Orestes,  MasanieUo, 
Eleazar,  Georges  Brown,  Licinius  ('Vestale'), 
Edgardo  ('Lucia'),  and  especially  Tamino, 
Florestan,  Joseph  (M&ul),  and  Othello.  High 
notes  he  never  forced,  but  preserved  the  full 
power  and  freshness  of  his  middle  register,  which 
told  most  effectively  in  declamation  and  redtsr- 
tive.  Although  short  he  was  well  and  compactly 
built,  with  eyes  full  of  fire,  an  expressive  counte- 
nance, and  all  the  qualities  fitted  to  give  effect 
to  his  acting,  which  was  natiu^  and  lifelike 
without  exaggeration.  As  a  concert-singer  he 
was  always  well  received,  but  perhaps  his  best 
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winging  of  all  was  in  church.  Those 
to  hear  him  sing  the  LameatatioDs  during  Holy 
Week  will  never  forget  how  the  full  round  tones 
of  his  superb  voice  floated  forth  In  perfect 
devotional  feeling. 

One  of  the  happiest  events  of  Wild's  life  was 
his  meeting  with  Beethoven  in  1815,  at  a 
festival-concert  on  the  tdrtbday  of  the  Empress 
of  Russia.  The  last  number  of  the  programme 
was  the  quartet  in  'FldeUo/  'Mir  ist  so  wunder- 
bar.'  Through  some  curious  chance  Beethoven 
himself  appeared,  and  extemporised  for  the  last 
time  in  public,  before  an  audience  of  monarchs 
and  statesmen.  Wild  had  arranged  to  substi- 
tute 'Adelaide'  for  an  air  of  Stadler's:  Beet- 
hoven was  delighted,  and  at  once  offered  to 
accompany  it.  'His  pleasure  at  my  perform- 
ance,' continues  Wild,  'was  so  great  that  he  pro- 
posed to  instrument  the  song  for  orchestra. 
This  never  came  off,  but  he  wrote  for  zne  the 
Cantata^  "AndieHoffnung"  (to  Tiedge's  words), 
which  I  sang  to  his  accompaniment  at  a  very 
select  matin6e.'  On  the  20th  of  April  of  the 
next  year,  Wild  gave  a  little  musical  party  at 
which  he  sang  the  same  songs ;  Beethoven  again 
accompanied  him,  and  this  was  his  farewell  as  an 
accompanist,  as  the  other  had  been  his  farewell 
as  a  player.'  Wild  died  in  1800,  at  Ober  Dob- 
ling,  near  Vienna.  o.  f.  p. 

WILDER,  jBaoMB  Aiskbt  Vigtob  tan, 
lyric  poet  and  musical  critic,  bom  Aug.  21, 1835, 
at  Welteren,  between  Alost  and  Ghent.  WhUe 
■tudjring  for  his  doctor's  degree  in  law  and 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Ghent,  he  also 
frequented  the  Conservatoire,  and  thus  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  harmony.  Having 
written  for  a  time  for  the  Jawmed  de  Oand  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  field  In 
Belgium  for  a  writer  on  music,  and  determined, 
like  his  countrymen  Vaes  and  Qevaert,  to  push 
his  way  in  Paris.  He  began  by  translating 
songs,  and  ended  with  adapting  Wagner's  works 
for  the  French  stage.  Not  only  being  a  clever 
versifier,  but  having  a  fine  musical  instinct, 
his  work  of  this  kind  is  excellent.  He  adapted 
lor  the  French  stage  Mbsart's  'Oca  di  Cairo'; 
Schubert's  'HausUche  Krieg';  Paisiello's  'Bar- 
biere  di  Siviglia';  Weber's  'SUvana';  and 
Wagner's  'Meistersinger,'  'Tristan  und  Isolde,' 
and  'Walkiire.' 

His  critiques  and  femUUions  in  Vilvhie- 
mgni,  UOpinion  Natianale,  Le  PariemerUf  and 
Le  GU  Bleu  have  not  yet  been  collected.  He 
wrote  for  the  M&nestrd  from  June  1871  to 
1884,  and  has  republished  Motart:  Vhomme 
H  Vartiate  (Paris,  1880,  8vo,  and  1881,  12mo), 
and  Beethoven:  aa  vie  et  eon  aeuvre  (Paris, 
1883, 12mo).  To  him  also  we  owe  the  publica- 
tion of  Mosart's  ballet  'Les  petits  Reins.'    o.  c. 

WILDER,  Philip  van,  or  Philip  j}K 
WiLDROB.     See  Philips,  vol.  iii.  p.  708a. 

'  Op^M,  composed  In  1818,  not  to  be  oonCOonded  wfth  an 
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WILHELM,  Cabl^  worthy  of  commemoratioa 
only  as  composer  of  the  Wacbt  am  RuBiif; 
bom  at  Schmallcalden,  Sept.  5, 1815^  and  died 
there  Aug.  16,  1873.  He  directed  the  Lieder- 
tafel  at  Crefeki  from  1840  to  1865,  composed  his 
famous  song  in  1854,  and  received  an  annual 
pension  of  £  150  for  it  in  1871.  o. 

WILHELMJ,  August   Danikl    Fbbdinamd 
Victor,  was  bom  at  Usingen,  in  tlie  duchy  of 
Nassau,  on  Sept.  21,  1845.     His  father,  who  was 
a  doctor  of  laws,  and  for  some  time  Attorney- 
General  of  Prussia,   owned  considerable   pro- 
perty in  vineyards  at  Hattenheim.     Wilhelmj's 
mother,  nie  Charlotte  Petry,  was  an  excellent 
pianist,  a  pupil  of  Andr^  QflFenbach,  and  CSiopizL 
Wilhelmj's  eariitf  t  instruction  m  violin-playing 
was  given  him  in  1849,  by  Konrad   Fischer, 
who  was  then  the  Duke  of  Nassau's  eapefl- 
meister,  at  Wiesbaden.    He  devek>ped  into  an 
able  violinist  at  an  early  age,  indeed  his  talent 
was  so  precocious  that  when  Hoiriette  Sontag 
heard  him  in  1852  she  embraced  the  seven- 
year-old  child  warmly,  exclaiming:    'You  will 
be  the  German  Paganini.'    Her  prediction  was 
destined  to  bear  fruit  speedily,  for  on  Jan.  8, 
1854,  Wilhelmj  made  his  first  public  appearance 
at  a  charity  concert  given  at  Lumboaig-^iii-^the- 
Lahn,  when   he  created  a  great  imprcjasion; 
later    his    plajring    at    the    Court     Theatre, 
Wiesbaden,   is  said   to   have    'astounded  his 
audience.'     Such  encouragement  strengthened 
the  boy's  desire  to  adopt  the  violin  as  a  pro- 
fession.    But  his  father,  in  spite  of  his  scmi's 
wonderful  progress,  did  not  favour  the  idea. 
However,  he  eventually  dedded  to  leave  the 
decision  to  the  judgment  of  some  competent 
musical  authority  as  to  his  son's  capabSlitiea. 
This  opportunity  came  when  Prince  Emil  von 
Wittgenstdn  sent  Wilhelmj  to  Lisst,  who  was 
80  enchanted  with  the  chfld's  plajdng  of  ^mhr's 
8th  Concerto,  and  Ernst's  'AJtb  Hongrotses,' 
that  he  sent  him  to  David  at  Leipiig  with  the 
words:    'Let  me  present   to  you  the  future 
Paganinil     Look  well  to  hhnl'    This  was  In 
1861.     In  the  following  year  he  played  Bmsfs 
'Concerto   Path^que,'   at  a  Conservatorium 
Concert,  and  on  Nov.  24  of  the  same  year  he 
played   Joachim's   Hungarian   Concerto    at   a 
Gewandhaus    concert    with    conspicuous    and 
admitted  success.    We  remained  at  the  Gon- 
servatoriimi  for  three  shears,  having  Hauptmann 
and  Richter  to  teach  him  harmony  and  com- 
position.   Then  (in  1864)  he  went  to  Frank- 
fort for  further  study  with  Ra£f.    The  following 
year  (1865)  saw  Wilhelmj  begin  the  wandering 
life  of  a  virtuoso,  which  led  him  to  carry  his  art 
into   more   countries  than   almost   any   other 
artist,     save,     perhaps,     Rem^yi.     He     first 
went  to  Switzerland;  then  in  1866  to  Holland, 
and  in  the  simmier  —  through  Jenny  Lind's 
influence  —  came  to  London,  making  his  dAnit, 
on  Sept.   17,   at  one  of  Mr.   Alfred  Mellon's 
Promenade  Concerts  at  0>vent  Garden,  and 
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receivmg  a  Tspttuoiu  ovation.  He  was  equally 
suoceasf  ul  in  his  first  appearance  at  a  Monday 
Popular  Concert  on  Nov.  26  foUowing,  and 
likewise  in  his  d^but  at  the  Ciystal  Palace  on 
Dec.  1.  In  1867  Wilhelmj  was  in  France 
and  Italy.  In  Paris  —  through  Joachim's  intro- 
duction—  he  was  first  heard  at  Pasdeloup's 
concert,  given  at  the  Cirque  Napolfon  on  Jan. 
20.  Then,  in  the  autumn,  he  went  to 
Florence,  where  he  made  his  d^but  on  Dec.  15, 
1867,  at  the  Society  del  Quartetto.  At  the 
fourth  concert  of  the  Society,  on  Dec.  29, 
Wilhelmj  was  elected  Protettore  della  Society. 
The  27th  of  Jan.  1868  saw  the  violinist's  first 
appearance  in  St.  Petersburg,  whither,  with 
Hector  Berlioz,  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
Grand  Duchess  Helena  Paulovna.  The  year 
1869  was  spent  in  revisiting  France,  Switz- 
land,  and  Belgium;  the  following  year  in 
touring  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
with  Santley.  From  the  British  Isles  Wilhelmj 
went — in  1871 — for  a  tour  that  extended 
through  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  During  these  travels  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm; 
made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
and  decorated  with  the  grand  medal  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  —  also  at  Stockholm.  His  first 
appearance  before  a  Berlin  audience  was  on 
Oct.  22,  1872,  at  a  Singakademie  concert, 
and  on  March  22,  1873,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Vienna.  In  1875  Wilhelmj  was 
in  England  again.  He  played  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Societ3r'8  concert  in  memory  of  Stemdale 
Bennett,  and  occupied  himself  during  the  year 
in  propagating  the  cult  of  Wsgner  in  England, 
playing  his  music  on  all  occasions,  and  leading 
orchestral  performances  of  the  German  master's 
works.  In  1876  Wilhelmj  led  the  orchestra 
at  Bayreuth,  coming  to  England  again  in  1877. 
In  the  same  year  he  induced  Wagner  to  journey 
to  London  and  conduct  the  famous  festival  at 
the  Albert  Hall.  Wilhebnj  led  the  violins, 
and  organised  two  extra  concerts  on  a  less 
lavish  scale  on  May  28  and  29.  After  this, 
Wilhelmj  suffered  a  serious  illness.  In  1878 
he  started  on  his  great  tour  round  the  world, 
which  lasted  until  1882,  when  he  passed 
through  London  on  his  way  to  Germany,  home 
to  his  villa  at  Mosbach-Biberich  on  the  Rhine, 
after  which  he  practically  retired  from  public 
life  for  some  time.  During  his  stay  at 
Biberich,  Wilhebnj  founded  a  violin  school  in 
conjunction  with  R.  Niemann,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Wiesbaden.  In  1885  he  was  travelling 
again,  and  it  was  in  this  year  that  —  at  the 
in\itation  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  —  he  had 
the  unique  experience  oi  playing  before  the 
ladies  of  the  Seraglio.  Probably  Wilhelmj 
was  the  only  violinist  to  whom  such  a  com- 
pliment had,  until  then,  been  paid.  The  Sul- 
tan decorated  him  with  the  order  of  the  Med- 
jidie,  of  the  second  class,  and  also  presented  him 


with  some  fine  diamonds.  Blasewits,  near 
Dresden,  became  Wilhelmj's  home  from  1886 
imtil  1893,  in  which  year  he  installed  himself 
in  London.  In  1894  he  was  appointed 
principal  violin  professor  at  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music.  He  also  taught  privately, 
and  although  he  never  appeared  at  London 
concerts  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
Wilhelmj's  massive,  dignified  figure,  with  its 
flowing  grey  hair,  crowned  with  a  wide-brimmed 
soft  felt  hat,  was  familiar  to  concert-goers  as  a 
member  of  the  audience.  He  died  after  a  short 
illness  at  his  residence,  54  Priory  Road,  West 
Hampstead,  Jan.  22,  1908.  He  was  twice 
married;  (1)  to  the  Baroness  Liphardt  —  a 
niece  of  Ferdinand  David  —  on  Biay  29,  1866; 
(2)  to  Miss  Mariella  Mausch-Jerret,  a  distin- 
guished Dresden  pianist,  in  1895.  His  son  Adolf 
Wilhelmj  (b.  March  31,  1872)  was  appointed 
violin  professor  to  the  Belfast  Conservatoire, 
in  1895. 

The  qualities  that  combined  to  make  Wil- 
helmj one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  his  day  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  force  of  his  personality,  the 
great  certainty  of  his  technique,  his  rich  tone, 
cultured  rendering  and  splendid  poise.  He 
stood  for  dignity  and  breadth.  He  believed 
that  people  wanted  intellectual  renderings,  and 
he  aimed  at  an  exact  balance  of  intellect  and 
imagination,  conveying  a  suggestion  of  reserve 
force  that  was  essentially  majestic. 

In  his  later  years  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  technique  of  violin-making,  and  was  a 
fervent  patron  and  champion  of  more  than  one 
continental  maker  of  the  present  day.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  'secret  of  the  Cremona 
makers'  lay  in  vamishing  their  violins  whilst 
the  backs  and  bellies  were  fixed  only  to  the  top 
and  bottom  blocks  of  the  instruments,  the  final 
gluing  taking  place  after  the  varnish  was  dry. 
His  house  in  Avenue  Road  was  (in  1894)  a 
museum  of  modem-made  vioUns,  and  he  was 
for  ever  encouraging  amateur  violin-makers  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  art. 

He  composed  several  pieces  for  the  violin, 
and  was  very  successful  in  arranging  Wagner's 
'Preislied'  and  other  notable  themes  for  the 
violin.  He  also  wrote  a  'Modem  Violin 
School'  with  James  Brown,  which  was  published 
by  Novello  A  Co.,  in  six  parts.  Violin  Times, 
Feb.  1894;  Miuical  Times,  June  1901;  To- 
day,  vol.  I  No.  5.  Sept.  1883;  Times,  Jan. 
25,  1908;  Lahee,  Famous  Violinists;  Cenni 
Storici  intomo  atta  Societd  dd  Quartetto  in 
Fireme.    Also  personal  interviews,      b.  h-a. 

WILHELMUS  VAN  NASSOUWE  is  the 
national  anthem  of  Holland.  The  origin  both 
of  the  words  and  the  melody  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.^     It  is  still   a   point  of 

» In  vol.  V.  of  the  Ttfdsdtrlft  der  VereeMng ^emai]e^ 
to  dlscuflsed  at  fuH  lenitli  by  LoniMi,_van  RIepaadUk.  Land. 
Enaehed«.  and  van Duyse.  Fifteen  verakwaot  the aongare 
plaoed  one  under  the  other  to  ahow  wherein  they  dlller, 
■Dd  their  yaitoUB  aouroei  are  stated. 
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eoatToveny  whetlier  Uandx  van  St.  Aldcgottde 
wrote  the  words  of  the  song,  or  wBietber,  as 
Profeasor  Enschedt  sunnisai,'  the  words  were 
origiiuUly  written  in  French  kbout  166S,  nad 
thnt  Alamix  transbted  them  into  Dutch  in 
1572.  The  melody  '  has  at  length  been  ooo- 
clusively  proved  to  be  of  French  origin,  for 
the  oldest  version  of  the  song,  wtdch  appeared 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Oeuierditdtnbotcxktn 
of  1581,  bears  the  heading  'Naar  de  wijie  van 
Chartres.'  This  is  the  tune  of  ■  song  of  deri- 
rion  (Spotlied),  on  the  si^e  of  Chartfea,  undH- 
takm  by  Cond6  and  hb  Uugueoota  in  1568, 
and  entitled  'O  la  foUe  entrepriae  du  Prince 
de  Cond£.'>  And  soldien  who  were  employed 
by  Cond£  and  afterwards  by  William  of  Orange 
evidently  brought  the  melody  ftom  the  North 
of  France  to  the  Netherlands,  where  it  was 
adopted  as  a  national  song.  The  Wilheknalied 
has  undergone  many  changes,  but  the  following 
verelfm  glvm  by  F.  van  Duyse  in  i\is  (hide 
Nederiandache  Lied,   li.   p.    1620,   clalma  to   be 
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focmatioa.}  ^  d.  w. 

WILHEH,  GcnxAUMi  Loora  Bococilluc, 
■  mufiiciaa  known  chiefly  by  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  popular  teachirig  of  *i"gi"g,  wis  horn 
at  Paris,  Dec.  18,  1781.  In  eariy  youth  be 
was  in  the  aimy,  but  an  iireaistible  panion  for 
music  made  him  take  to  it  aa  the  pumiH  of 
his  life.  Aft«r  paaslng  through  the  ParirCoo- 
servatoire,  he  became  one  of  the  ProfesHDn  b 
tJie  Lycfe  Napoleon,  and  afterwards  bid  * 
post  in  the  College  Henri  IV.  His  oripml 
oompositione  were  few  —  chiefly  nettiiigB  of 
Berasger's  lyrics.  It  was  about  the  year  1815 
that  he  began  to  interest  himself  in  the  das- 
teaching  of  music  in  achooU,  and  througb 
Stranger's  influence,  was  put  in  charge  of  thf 
mudcal  part  of  the  work  of  a  sodety  for  pio- 
moting  general  education,  and  afterwardi,  •• 
his  plana  broadened  out,  he  was  made  director- 
general  of  mu^c  in  the  municipal  scboola  of 
Paris.  He  threw  himself  Uto  this  cauw  with 
an  Bnthusiaam  which  soon  produced  stiikhif 
results.  Besides  the  school  teaching,  he  hid 
ciasacB  which  gave  instruction  to  thousands  of 
pupils,  mainly  working  people;  and  out  of 
this  presently  grew,  the  eetablialunent  of  the 
OnPBfiOH,  the  vast  oi^anlsatian  whidi  lua 
once  covered  I^Yance  with  ainging-Boeietis. 
(See  vol,  iii.  p.  567.] 

The  specialty  of  Wilhan's  Hyatean  turned  on 
the  point  of  school  orgaruaatJon.  The  plaa  of 
'Mutual  Instruction,'  as  it  was  called,  wu 
then  much  in  vogue  in  France  as  a  way  of 
economising  teaching  power,  and  the  point  of 
the  Wiihem  System  was  the  application  of  thii 
Ides  to  the  teaching  of  mnging.  His  inlndpal 
clam-book,  the  Manutl  MntCaai  &  ttuagt  ia 
CMlget,  da  Zrutttufions,  da  EeaUa,  <t  da  Can 
de  Chant  is  an  explanation  of  the  ordinary' 
written  language  of  music,  clefs,  sbaveB)  Bigntr 
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tures,  tune-symbols,  etc.,  interspersed  with  a 
number  of  solfeggio  exercises  for  class  practice; 
the  explanations  are  of  the  kind  usually  found 
in  musical  instruction  books.  His  special  way 
of  arranging  the  classes  is  explained  in  his 
Guide  de  la  Mithode  (4th  edition,  dated  1839). 

The  real  merit  of  Wilhem  was  the  oieigy 
and  self-devotion  he  gave  to  the  task  of  getting 
music  bxought  into  the  curriculum  of  primary 
schoob.  Before  his  time  part-singing,  in  a 
popular  or  general  way,  was  apparently  un- 
known in  France,  and  it  is  for  what  he  did  to 
popularise  it,  irrespective  of  any  specialty  of 
method,  that  his  name  deserves  to  be  held 
in  honour.  His  life  was  entirely  given  to 
the  cause.  It  brought  him  no  pxofit  —  his 
'appointements'  were  but  6000  francs  a  year  — 
and  though  his  particular  method  has  gone  out 
of  use,  the  effect  of  his  work  has  been  lasting. 
He  died  April  26,  1842.  R.  b.  l. 

WILIS,  THE,  OB  The  NiaHT-DANCERs.  An 
opera  of  E.  J.  Loder's.  [See  NiqhivDancerb, 
vol.  iii.  p.  379,  and  for  Puccini's  opera  on  a 
kindred  subject,  see  Villi,  Le,  ante,  p.  276.] 

WILLAERT,  Adrian,  the  foimder  of  the 
Venetian  school  of  musicians,  was  bom  in 
Flanders  about  the  year  1480.  His  birthplace 
has  been  generally  given  as  Bruges,  a  statement 
-which,  according  to  F^tis,  rests  on  the  authority 
of  WiUaert's  own  pupil  Zarlino;  but  this  refer- 
ence appears  to  be  an  error:  while  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  the  express  assertion  of  a 
contemporary,  Jacques  de  Meyere  (1531),  that 
he  was  bom  at  Roulers,  or  Roeselaere,  near 
Courtrai.^  WiUaert  was  bred  for  the  law  and 
sent  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  study;  but  his 
energies  were  soon  turned  aside  into  their 
natural  channel,  and  he  became  the  pupil' 
either  of  Jean  Mouton  or  of  Josquin  des  Prte  — 
which,  it  is  not  certain  —  in  the  theory  of  music. 
[Three  compositions  in  MS.  at  Bologna  are 
dated  1518.]  He  returned  to  Flanders  for  a 
while,  then  w^it  to  Venice,  Rome,  and  Ferrara. 
It  was  during  this  visit  to  Rome,  when  Leo  X. 
-was  Pope,  that  WiUaert  heard  a  motet  of  his 
own  ('Verbum  dulce  et  suave')  performed  as 
the  work  of  Joaquin.  As  soon,  it  is  added,  as 
the  choir  learned  its  real  authorship,  they  re- 
fused to  sing  it  again.  Willaert's  name  evi- 
dently had  not  yet  become  that  power  which  it 
was  soon  to  be,  under  the  naturalised  form  of 
'Adriano,'  among  Italian  musicians.  From 
Ferrara  he  went  northward,  and  became  cantor 
to  King  Lewis  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary;  and 
as  on  Dec.  12,  1527,  he  was  appointed  chapel- 
master  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  by  the  doge 
Aildrea  Gritti,  it  is  presumed  '  that  he  retiuned 
to  Italy  at  the  king's   death   in   the   previous 

>  See  the  opporite  Ttews  In  F«tl8,  vlH.  470  (2nd  ed..  1867). 
and  E.  Tander  Straeten.  La  Miuique  aux  Payt-baa,  1.  249- 
257.  Sweertlufl,  Athmae  Bdgleae.  d.  104  (Antwerp.  1628, 
toUo).  atoo  deeoribes  WlDaert  as  of  Bruges.  Very  pooslbly 
the  discrepancy  to  to  be  explained  by  auppoahig  BruKea  to 
have  been  the  feat  of  WOlaert's  family,  and  Roulen  toat  oi 
hJs  actual  birth. 

>dee  A.  W.  AmbTOB,OetdadUed£rMuaik,  UL  602. 

J  Fetia  vffl.  471. 


year.  [In  1542  and  1556  he  visited  his  native 
country.]  His  career  at  Venice,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death,  Deo.  7,  1562,«  is  associ- 
ated principally  with  the  foimdation  of  the 
singing-school  which  was  soon  to  produce  a 
whole  dynasty  of  musicians  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  their  day.  Among  the  first  of 
these  may  be  named  WiUaert's  own  pupils, 
Zarlino  and  Cyprian  de  Rore;  the  latter  was 
Willaert's  successor  at  St.  Mark's. 

WiUaert's  compositions  are  very  numerous.* 
Those  published  at  Venice  include  [five  masses, 
1536];  three  collections  of  motets,  153&-1545 
and  1561;  two  of  madrigals,  1546  and  1563; 
a  volimie  of  'Musica  nova,'  1559,  containing 
both  motets  and  madrigals;  several  books  of 
psalms  (1550,  1555)  and  of  hymns  (1542), 
Canzone  Villanesche,  1545;  Fantasie  e  Ricer- 
cari,  1559.  Besides  these  a  "t^riety  of  his  works 
may  be  found  in  different  musical  collections 
published  during  his  lifetime  at  Antwerp, 
Louvain,  Nuremberg,  Strasbui^,  and  other 
places.  [See  the  QueUenr-Liexifcon  for  lists.] 
WiUaert  holds  a  remarkable  position  among 
those  Flemish  masters  whose  supremacy  in  the 
musical  world  made  the  century  from  1450  to 
1550  distinctively  'the  century  of  the  Nether- 
lands.' "  He  did  not  merely  take  up  the  tradi- 
tion of  Josquin  des  Pr6s;  he  extended  it  in 
many  directions.  From  the  two  organs  and 
the  two  choirs  of  St.  Mark's  he  was  led  to 
invent  double  choruses;  and  this  form  of  com- 
position he  developed  to  a  perfection  which 
left  little  even  for  Palestrina  to  improve  upon. 
His  motets  for  4,  5,  and  6  voices  are  of  the 
pure  Belgian  style,  and  written  with  singular 
clearness  in  the  different  parts.  In  one  instance 
he  advanced  to  the  conception  of  an  entire 
narrative,  that  of  the  history  of  Susannah,  set 
for  five  voices.^  It  would  be  absurd  to  describe 
such  a  work  as  an  oratorio,  yet  the  idea  of  it 
is  not  dissimilar.  Indeed,  in  departing  to 
some  extent  from  the  severity  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  creating  for  himself  a  richer  style 
of  his  own,  WUlaert  ventured  to  be  more  dis- 
tinctively declamatory  than  any  one  before 
him.  The  complexion,  therefore,  of  his  writ- 
ing, though  it  might  appear  'dry'  to  M.  F^tis, 
is  markedly  more  modem  than  that  of  his 
masters.  He  has  also  a  good  claim  to  be  ju- 
ddered the  veritable  father  of  the  madrigal, 
and  it  is  his  compositions  in  this  field  which 
are  probably  the  best  remembered  of  aU  he 
wrote.  To  contemporaries,  however,  if  we  may 
beUeve  Zarlino,  his  church-music  appealed 
most  strongly;  his  psalms,  and  in  particular  a 
Magnificat  for  three  choirs,  behig  peculiarly 
admired.  b.  i*.  p. 

« A  fine  portzalt  of  the  muridan  ta  given  by  M.  vander 

Straeten.  1.  258.        «   .  .         ^  .    ^  ^«  ^  ^  .   ^^ 

s  See  the  lists  In  Fttto  Lc.  andjor  those  publUhed  In  the 

Neiherianda;  M.  QopyBerVsHMniB  a  BiSHograpMejU  ta 

TypoffrapMe  mutfeale  daiu  let  Payt-bca,  under  the  different 

years. 

«AmbnML  I.  3.    See  thto  writer's  ezo^ent  criticism  of 

Wniaert.  vol.  lU.  £03^608.        '  Oompare  F6tla  TiU.  471. 
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WILLE&CS.  The  surname  of  a  family  of 
Ghent  violin-makeray  oongiBting  of  Jooria, 
Hendrick  —  pieBumafaly  his  brother  —  and  the 
tatter's  son,  or  nephew,  Heyndrick.  JooBia 
(worked  1634-42)  was  a  comet-player  as 
well  as  a  luthier,  in  which  latter  capacity  he 
turned  out  very  careful  work.  His  model 
reeembles  that  of  the  Amati  School,  but*  with 
stouter  and  more  projecting  edges.  The  vamiah 
b  brittle  and  pale  in  colour.  A  bass  viol  by 
Jooris  is  preserved  in  the  Snoeck  Collectk>n, 
Berlin.  His  son  Nicholas  was  a  viol-player  in 
the  Ghent  Cathedral.  Hendrick  I.  (1651-98) 
was  the  best  maker  of  the  trio.  He  followed 
the  Stainer  model,  adhering  to  the  high  arch, 
sharp-edge,  and  stiff  sound-holes,  of  the  Brescian 
School.  The  work  of  this  maker  is  exceasively 
neat,  and  the  wood  of  the  belly  alwa3rs  well 
chosen,  but  the  varnish  is  ordinary  and  roughly 
laid  on.  For  the  backs  of  his  fiddles  he  em- 
ployed maple  wood,  beech,  lime,  and  almond. 
Some  of  Hendrick  Willem's  work  is  preserved 
in  the  cathedral  at  Ghent,  and  in  the  Snoeck 
Collection  in  Berlin  there  is  a  Pochette  of  his 
dated  1679.  He  also  made  lutes.  Hetndbzck 
II.  (1717-1743)  made  fiddles  and  violoncellos 
on  the  Amati  model.  A  certain  J.  B.  Willems, 
who  came  to  the  fore  as  a  maker  of  brass 
instnunents  in  1760,  seems  to  have  been  a 
fiddle-maker  also.  The  relationship  is  unde- 
fined. Von  Lutgendor£F,  Die  Geigen  tmd 
Lautenmacher.  B.  h-a. 

WILLIAM  TELL.  See  Guillaumb  Tell, 
vol.  ii.  p.  259a. 

WILLIAMS,  Anna,  bom  in  London,  August 
6,  1845,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Smith 
Williams,  reader  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
to  whose  insight  the  publication  of  Jane  Eyre 
was  due.  She  was  taught  singing  by  Mr.  H. 
C.  Deacon  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Welch,  and  on  June 
27,  1872,  took  the  first  soprano  prize  at  the 
National  Prize  Meeting  Festival  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  She  afterwards  studied  for  fifteen 
months  at  Naples  with  Domenico  Scaafti,  and 
on  Jan.  17,  1874,  reappeared  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  She  obtained  a  very  high  position  as 
an  oratorio-  and  concert-singer  at  the  principal 
festivals  and  Musical  Societies  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of 
her  singing  at  three  successive  Birmingham 
Festivals  in  three  new  oratorios:  in  1885  in 
Stanford's  'Three  Holy  CMdren';  in  1888,  in 
Parry's  'Judith';  and  in  1891,  at  very  short 
notice,  in  Stanford's  'E>len.'  On  the  last 
occasion  she  received  from  the  committee  a 
handsome  present  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
readiness  in  taking  extra  work  on  account  of 
the  illness  of  Mme.  Albani  (Brit.  Miu.  Biog.). 
She  sang  occasionally  in  opera  in  the  provinces, 
but  it  is  as  a  refined  and  accomplished  concert- 
inger  that  she  was  best  known.  Her  powerful 
soprano  voice  was  of  2|  octaves  in  compass,  and 
she  used  it  like  a  true  musician.     On  Oct.  13, 


1897,  while  still  in  the  plenitude  of  her  powers, 
she  made  a  farewell  appearance,  and  devoted 
herself  to  teaching  at  the  Royal  (}ollege  of 
Music  and  elsewhere,  until  1904,  when  she 
resigned  her  appointment;  she  has  sinoe  lived 
out  of  England.  a.  c. 

WILLIAMS,  Annb.  See  below,  Wxluams, 
the  Sisters. 

WILLIAMS,  Chajslles  Francis  Abdt,  bom 
at  Dawlish,  S.  Devon,  July  16,  1855,  was  edu« 
cated  at  Sherborne  School,  and  subeequeatly 
under  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Radcliffe,  Rector  of  Ifils- 
ton,  near  Amesbury,  whose  influence  contri- 
buted, in  no  small  degree,  to  foster  his  love  of 
music  In  1875  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.A.  in  1S78^ 
M.A.  in  1882,  and  Mu8.B.  in  1891.  He  also  took 
the  Oxford  Mus.B.  d^^ree  in  1889.  Wlula 
at  Cambridge  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  management  of  the  Cambridge  ITniverBty 
Musical  Societ}',  and  played  the  violin  and 
viola  at  its  concerts.  On  taking  his  degree 
he  went  for  health  to  New  Zealand,  where 
he  was  organist  for  some  years  at  a  churdi 
in  Auckland,  playing  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Auckland  Choral  Society,  and  founding  a 
Glee  aub.  Returning  to  England  in  1SS9 
he  resumed  his  studies  for  the  church;  but 
family  opposition  to  the  musical  profession 
being  overcome,  he  became  orgjmist  and  mi»io- 
master  at  Dover  College  in  1881.  In  the 
following  year  he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conser- 
vatorium,  and  in  1885-91  was  organist  of 
St.  Mary's,  Boltons,  S.W.,  where  he  did  mudi 
to  improve  Uie  standard  of  the  music.  He 
next  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Andent 
Greek  Music,  and  especially  Plain-song,  mak- 
ing tours  for  purposes  of  research  in  Itidy, 
Belgiiun,  and  France.  Articles  and  lectures 
by  him  on  this  subject  led  to  his  appointment^ 
in  1895,  as  composer  and  director  of  the  music 
of  the  Greek  Theatre  at  Bradfield  College,  of 
which  institution  he  afterwards  became  the 
organist.  For  the  Greek  plays  he  made  use  of 
ancient  modes  and  rhythmical  forms,  besides 
reproducing,  from  anciait  modeb,  auloi  and 
lyres,  on  which  he  taught  the  boys  to  play. 
in.  1901,  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  he  retired, 
and  since  that  time  has  written  many  valuable 
books,  and  done  much  to  promote  the  revival  of 
plain-song.  He  trained  the  body  of  priests  of 
Capri  in  the  Solesmea  system  in  1904,  and 
directed  the  music  of  their  'Easter  Mass;  this 
led  to  the  establishment  of  that  system  in 
the  island,  a  work  for  which  in  1907  he  was 
received  in  private  audience  and  thanked  by 
the  Pope. 

His  published  compositions  are  few  in  num- 
ber; they  include  a  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimit- 
tis  in  F,  a  Morning,  Evening,  and  Communioa 
Service  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Base,  the  Choruses 
of  the  'Antigone'  of  Sophocles,  in  the  Greek 
modes,  as  performed  at  Bradfield.    Unpublished 
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works  >j«,  ft  qiurtet  in  D  minor,  a  vjoIonceUo 
■oDAtA  Id  F,  and  four  caocos  for  claiiiiet,  violin, 
Mid  ptmnoforte,  all  performed  at  the  HuiicU 
Artiata'  Society  in  1887-88;  the  chonues  of 
'  AloeMia'  and 'Agamemnon' composed  for  Brad- 
field.  Hb  literary  works  areas  fc^ows;  A  Hia- 
toriad  Account  of  Miaical  Dtgreet  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  1803;  Tke  Mtine  of  At  Oreek 
Drama,  ttmay  prefixed  to  the  'Antigone' 
ehoruses;  Liv^s  of  Bach  and  Handti,  in  ^e 
Uaster  Huadana  seriee;  Nolatum,  iht  Organ, 
and  Oifan  Murie,  in  the  Huaic  Story  sei 
The  Rhythm  of  Modtm  Mutic  (1909)  ;  contri- 
butioiXB  to  the  Clamcal  Review,  and  to  varf 
musical  periodicals,  on  Greek  Music,  PUin- 
aong,  etc.,  and  kindred  subjects.  i 

WILLIAMS,  CIU1U.EB  Leb,  fifth  scat  of  the 
late  Rev.  David  Wiliiama,  fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxibn],  and  rector  of  Alton  Barnes,  Wilts. 
Bom  at  Winchester,  Hay  1, 1S53,  he  was  a  chc 
later  of  New  CoUe^  in  1S62-65,  a  pupil  and  e 
tdstant  organist  to  Dr.  Arnold  at  Winchester 
Catbedral  in  1865-70.  In  1872  he  went  to  Ire- 
land as  tutor  and  orgaiust  of  St.  Coiumba'a  Col- 
lege, where  he  stayed  till  1875.  He  took  the 
UuB.B.  degree  at  Oxford  in  1876.  In  1876-82 
be  was  organist  and  choinnaater  of  Lisa" 
Cathedral,  and  la  tbe  latter  year  entered  upon 
his  chief  official  position,  that  of  organist  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral  —  a  position  he  occu| ' 
with  much  distlncUon  until  1SB8,  conducting,  In 
that  time,  five  Glouceetsr  Festivals,  and  taking 
part  in  the  other  Three  Choir  Festivals.  He  ~ 
oomposed  a  considerable  amount  of  Church 
music,  and  the  sacred  cantataa  'Bethany,' 
'Gethsemane,'  'A  Dedication,'  'A  Harvest 
Song,'  and  'A  Festival  Hymn,'  all  of  which  have 
been  produced  at  Gloucester  or  Worcester  Festi- 
vals. Owing  to  iU-health  he  retired  from  active 
work  in  1898;  since  his  recovery  be  has  acted,  up 
to  the  present  time,  as  one  of  the  Examiners  for 
the  Asaodaled  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  and  tlie  Royal  College  of  Music.  He  also 
edited  (with  H.  O.  Chance.  MA.)  tbe  continua- 
tion of  the  Hitlory  of  the  Thret  Choirs.        u. 

WILLIAMS,  OEORaB  Ebenbieh,  bom  1783, 
was  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  under 
Richard  Bellamy.  On  quitting  the  ctxilr  (about 
1799)  he  became  deputy  oisanist  for  Dr.  Arnold 
at  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1805  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  Philanthropic  Societies 
chapel,  and  in  1814  succeedod  Robert  Co6ka 
•a  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  com- 
poeed,  when  a  boy,  some  chants  and  Sanctuan, 
printed  in  'Sixty  Chants  .  .  .  composed  by 
the  CborlBters  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,'  1795, 
and  was  author  of  'An  Introduction  to  the 
Pianoforte,'  ISIO,  and  'Exercisee  for  the  Piano- 
forte,' 1815.  He  died  April  17,  1819,  and  was 
buried  April  24,  in  the  south  cloisler  of  Weet- 
ncJnster  Abbey.  w.  h.  h. 

WILLIAMS,  Maku  Jane,  a  soprano  singer 
of  great  merit,  was  bom  in  Giamnrganshlre, 
Oct.  9,  1793,  and  she  resided  mosUy  in  that 
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county.  Her  chief  title  to  remembrBnoe  is 
her  ooUeotion  of  traditional  Welsh  airs,  which 
was  offared  in  competition  at  an  Eisteddfod 
held  in  Abergavenny  in  1338.  She  published 
forty-three  of  the  melodies,  with  Welsh  word^ 
In  1844,  Uamdovery  (and  lyAlmaine's,  London), 
butonly  a  few  copies  aeon  to  have  been  printed. 
Tbe  UUe  runs  'Andent  National  Airs  of 
Gwent,  and  Morsanwi;;  being  a  collecUoo  of 
original  Welsh  Melodies,  hitherto  unpublished 
...  by  M.  Jane  WiUiams,'  1844,  ftdto.  Miss 
Williams    died    Nov.    10,    1873.     See    Welsh 

WILLIAMS,  Martha,  see  bekiw,  Williamb, 
the  Sisters. 

WILLIAMS,  Raipr  Vaooban,  bora  at 
Down  Ampney,  on  the  borders  of  Gloiicester- 
■hire  and  Wiltshire,  Oct.  12,  1872,  was  edu- 
cated at  Charterhouse  (1887-90)  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  (1892-95).  He  took  the 
Mus.a  d^ree  hi  1894,  the  B.A.  d^ree  1S95, 
and  that  of  Mus.  D.  in  1901.  Between 
Charterhouse  and  Cambridge,  In  1890-92,  he 
WBB  Bt  the  Royal  Collie  of  Music,  and  after 
taking  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  be  returned  to 
the  College  for  another  year,  1895-96.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Parry  and  Stanford  tor  composition, 
of  Parratt  for  organ,  and  of  Herbert  Bharpe  and 
G.  P.  Aloore  for  pianoforte.  In  1897-98  he 
made  further  studies  at  the  Berlin  Akademie 
der  Kiinate,  and  had  composition  lessons  from 
Max  Bruch.  While  still  at  Cambridge  he 
studied  composition  and  fugue  with  Dr.  Charles 
Wood,  and  the  organ  with  Dr.  Alan  Gray;  quite 
recently  he  has  worked  hi  Paris  with  Maurice 
Ravel,  studying  the  alms  and  methods  of  the 
most  advanced  school.  In  spite  of  this  great 
diversity  of  his  teachers,  he  has  retained  a 
strongly  Individual  style  of  his  own  throughout, 
and  Ills  bold  haimonlc  progreeaions  and  other 
signs  of  'modernism'  are  compensated  1^  his 
great  sense  of  mudcal  beauty.  Perhaps  bia 
keen  devotion  to  the  cause  of  foUt^song  has 
kept  alive  In  him  the  love  of  beautiful  melody. 
He  was  organist  of  South  Lambeth  Church  in 
1896-99,  and  has  lectured  for  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Extension  in  Oxford  and  London. 
Apart  from  tlicse  engagements,  his  career  hsa 
been  solely  that  of  a  composer. 

His  published  works  include:  — 
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Boeode  Sttlta 

Faataal 

Herole 


(Pctf.  Boanemoatb.  1902.) 


Faataala  for  planornte  and  orehertia. 

HeroleEieKF^     ~      

Time  Norfolk 


Pert.  Royal  OoUeae  of  MiiA^19Ql.) 

founded   on  Norfolk  flolk- 
eoade  Oooeert* 


perf.  Queen'a  HalL  Prg«neoa 
ait  the  CaitUS  FSdyai,  1907.) 


tunea    (No.  1, 

1906rNoflL2and      

_  Two  Orcbeslral  Impreariooa:   (a)  Harnhaih  Down.  ^ 
jMdrewood.    (Flrat  pert,  under  Reanloek.  Queen's  aaO, 

sjinplionte  Imprearion.  'In  tlie  Fen  Oountry/  (Pert,  mt 
a  Biveham  Oonoert.   1909.) 
^Fantatfa  on  BnglUh  Fdik-sonsi  CMudleB  for  an  BnglMi 

Fob  Voicbb  and  Oncmsnu. 

Tbree  SoncB  of  lYavel.  see  aboTe. 
^    A  Sea  Symphony  (Walt  Whitman).  In  tour  movementa, 
for  flotl.  chorua  and  orehestra. 

^niree  Noctures  Cor  baritone  Tolce  and  orchestra. 
Chonises.and  incidental  muA:  to  Ben  Jonson's  Masque 
•Pan^  Annlveraarv.'    (Pert.  Stratlonl  on  Avon,  l906lr 

The  Ctatfden  ot  Pioserphie*  (Swinburne),  cborus  and 
OFchestrk 

Cbambbb  Mubio 


String  quartet  tai  C  minor. 
Quintet  for  Dianoforte.  violin. 

~        <^nton  Oanoertri901J 


w    >i^^^JES>^o"''^  violin,  darinetk  vloloaeellow  and 

horn.    (PerL  <^nton  Oanoertri901.) 
_  Quintet  for  plano.and  strtn^B  (wnb  double-bas^  pert. 
Broadwood  Ooncert,  19D5). 
small  pleofs' 


Two 


pleofs  for  stnnc  quintet. 


String  quartet  In  Q  minor. 
Three  Studies  In  Rng'^**  Folk-song  for  violin  and  piano- 
forte. 

SONOB. 

.  Four  Mystical  Songs  (Ctoorge  Herbert),  for  voloe  and 
pianoforte. 

'On  Wenloek  Edge'  from  Housman's  'Shropshire  Lad.' 
for  tenor  voice,  string  quartet  and  pianoforte. 

Various  other  songi^  part-songa  eta 

Arrangements  ajid  editions  (published)  in- 
clude :  — 

.   Fifteen  fblk-songs  from  the  Eartcm  Counties  amoged 
for  voice  and  pianoforte. 

T%e  Journal  of  the  Folk-song  Society.  voL  L  No.  8. 
_  Hie  Welcome  Songs  of  Henry  Purmw.  for  the  Puroell 
Bodety. 

The  Bngltah  Hvmnal  (the .tunes  arranged,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  plain-song  melodleB,  edited  by  W.  J.  Blrk- 
beck.)  M. 

WILLIAMS,  the  Sisters,  bom  at  Bitterley, 
near  Ludlow  —  Anne,  in  1818,  Mabtha,  in  1821. 
They  received  instruction  in  singing  from  T.  8. 
Cooke  ('Tom  Owke')  and  Signor  Ne^ji,  and  in 
1840  first  appeared  in  public  in  the  pxx>vinces, 
speedily  established  a  reputation  in  oratorio  and 
other  concerts,  and  in  1846  sang  subordinate 
parts  on  the  production  of  'Elijah'  at  Birming- 
ham. In  concerts,  their  singing  of  duets  of 
Mendelssohn,  Macfarren,  Smart,  etc.,  was 
greatly  admired,  and  is  still  remembered  with 
pleasure.  The  elder  sister  retired  from  public 
life  on  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Alfred  Price  of 
Gloucester,  May  16,  1860,  and  is  thus  men- 
tioned in  the  Athenaeum  of  May  18,  'A  more 
modestly  valuable  or  more  steadily  improving 
artist  was  not  among  the  company  of  native 
soprani.' 

Martha,  the  contralto,  married  Mr.  Locket, 
May  24,  1853,  and  continued  her  career  until 
1865.  She  died  at  Hastings,  Augixst  28, 
1897.  A.  c. 

WILLIAMSON,  T.  G.,  a  composer  and  musio- 
publisher,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
About  1790  he  had  a  music  and  'fancy  ware- 
house' at  20  Strand,  from  which  he  issued  a 
number  of  sheet  songs,  and  collections  of  music. 
He  arranged  two  sets  of  'Hindoostanee  Airs,' 
1797  and  1798,  composed  some  vocal  music, 
'Six  favourite  sonatinas,'  a  set  of  marches,  and 
other  music.  f.  k. 

WILLING,  Christopher  Edwin,  son  of 
Christopher  Willing,  alto  singer  and  assistant 
Oentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  (bom  1804,  died 


May  12,  1840),  was  bom  Feb.  28,  1830.  He 
was  admitted  a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey 
under  James  Turle  in  1839,  and  continued  such 
until  1845,  during  which  time  he  also  sang  in 
the  chorus  at  the  Concert  of  Antient  Music,  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  etc.  Upon  leaving 
the  choir  he  was  appointed  oiiganist  of  Black- 
heath  Park  Church,  and  assistant  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1847  he  was  engaged  as 
organist  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  held  the 
post  until  the  dose  of  Lumley's  management  in 
1858.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  shortly  afterwards  also 
director  of  the  music.  In  1857  he  was  in\'ited  to 
take  the  place  of  oiganist  of  St.  Paul's  Covcnt 
Garden,  which  he  held  in  conjunction  with  his 
appointment  at  the  Foundling,  but  resigiied  it 
in  1860  to  accept  the  post  of  organist  and 
director  of  the  music  at  All  Saints',  Mazsaiet 
Street,  which  he  held  unta  1868.  In  1872 
he  was  appointed  organist,  and  afterwards  also 
chorus-master,  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 
In  the  same  3rear  he  was  le-engaged  as  organist 
in  the  company  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  (then 
performing  at  Drury  Lane),  and  in  1868  was 
made  in  addition  maestro  al  piano.  In  1879 
he  resigned  his  appointment  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  For  many  years  he  was  conductor 
of  the  St.  Albans  Choral  Union,  which  held 
a  triennial  festival  in  St.  Albans  Abbey  —  now 
Cathedral.     [He  died  Dec.  1,  1904.]     w.  h.  b. 

WILLIS,  Henry,  one  of  tiie  leading  d^gUsfa 
organ-builders;  bom  April  27,  1821;  was 
articled  in  1835  to  John  Gray;  [was  for  some 
years  organist  of  Christ  Church,  Hoxton,  sub- 
sequently of  Hampetead  Parish  Church,  and 
Islington  Chapel-of-Ease,  which  latter  post  he 
filled  down  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.] 
In  1847,  in  which  year  he  played  the  double- 
bass  at  the  Gloucester  Festival,  he  took  the 
first  step  in  his  career  by  rebuilding  the  organ 
at  Gloucester  Cathedral,  with  the  then  unusual 
compass  of  twenty-nine  notes  in  the  pedala. 
In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  he  exhibited 
a  large  organ  which  was  much  noticed,  and 
which  led  to  his  being  selected  to  build  that 
for  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  which  under 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Best  became  so  widely  known. 
The  oTgan  which  he  exhibited  in  the  Exhibitka 
of  1862  also  procured  him  much  fame,  and  be> 
came  the  nucleus  of  that  at  the  Alexandra  Pal- 
ace, destroyed  by  fire  on  June  9,  1873,  shortly 
after  its  completion.  His  next  feat  was  the  or- 
gan for  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  (opened  1871), 
which  in  size,  and  for  the  efficiency  of  its  pneu- 
matic, mechanical,  and  acoiistic  qualities,  shares 
its  high  reputation  with  the  second  Alexandra 
Palace  organ,  which  was  constructed  for  the 
restoration  of  that  building,  and  was  opened  in 
May  1875. 

Willis  supplied  or  renewed  organs  to  nearly 
half  the  Cathedrals  of  England,  viz.  St.  Paul^ 
(1872),    Canterbury    (1886),    Carlisle     (1856), 
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Durham  (1877),  Hereford  (1879),  Oxford  (1884), 
Salisbury  (1877),  WeUs  (1857),  Winchester 
(1863),  Truro,  St.  David's  (1881),  Edinburgh 
(1879),  Glasgow  (1879),  as  well  as  many  colleges, 
churches,  halls,  etc.  [He  built  the  organ  in 
Windsor  Castle,  with  a  double  keyboard,  so  that 
the  instrument  can  be  played  from  St.  George's 
Hall  or  from  the  Private  Chapel.]  The  award  of 
the  Council  Medal  in  1851  specifies  his  applica- 
tion of  an  improved  exhausting  valve  to  the 
Pneumatic  lever,  the  application  of  pneumatic 
levers  in  a  compound  form,  and  the  invention  of 
a  movement  for  facilitating  the  drawing  of  stops 
singly  or  in  combination.  In  1862  the  Prize 
Medal  was  awarded  to  him  for  further  improve- 
ments. In  1885  the  Gold  Medal  was  given  him 
for  'excellence  of  tone,  ingenuity  of  design,  and 
perfection  of  execution.'  He  took  out  seven 
patents  between  1851  and  1868. 

Willis  was  always  a  scientific  organ-builder, 
and  his  organs  are  distinguished  for  their 
excellent  engineering,  clever  contrivances,  and 
first-rate  workmanship,  as  much  as  for  their 
brilliance,  force  of  tone,  and  orchestral  charac- 
ter. [He  died  in  London,  Feb.  11,  1901.  See 
Musical  Times,  1896,  p.  297  £F.  and  for  1901, 
p.  164.]  o. 

WILLIS,  Isaac,  a  Dublin  music-publisher 
inrho,  about  1815  or  1816,  took  over  the  premises, 
7  Westmorland  Street,  formerly  held  by  Gould- 
ing  &  Knevett,  to  whom  he  acted  as  agent.  His 
business  became  extensive,  and  he  removed  to 
London  about  1825,  the  firm  being  then  'Willis 
A  Co,'  and  their  shop  in  a  room,  or  rooms  of 
the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  In  1827  they 
removed  to  55  St.  James  Street,  and  at  a  later 
date  to  75  Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  and  finally, 
before  1850,  to  119  New  Bond  Street.  The 
Dublin  business  was  retained  until  1835-6, 
when  it  passed  to  Messrs.  Robinson,  Bussell,  & 
Robinson.  The  music  they  issued  was  prin- 
cipally of  the  'drawing  room'  type,  and  dance 
music.  Their  principal  collections  are  Fit»- 
fiimon's  'Irish  Minstrelsy,'  bk.  2,  1816;  T.  H. 
Bayly's  'Ifiniature  Lyrics,'  3  books,  1823-^; 
'Tyrolese  Melodies,'  1827.  Isaac  Willis  may 
have  had  some  interest  in  'Willis's  Rooms,'  in 
'  St.  James  Street^  though  in  1850  the  proprietors 
were  Frederick  and  Charles  WiUis.        f.  k. 

WILLMAN,  Thomas  Lindsay,  a  famous 
clarinettist,  was  the  son  of  a  German  who,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  came  to 
England  and  became  master  of  a  military  band. 
[The  clarinettist  was  bom  in  London  about 
1783,  and  lived  in  Dublin  UU  1813.]  After 
being  a  member  of  a  military  band  and  of 
various  orchestras  he  became,  about  1816, 
principal  clarinet  in  the  Opera  and  other  chief 
orchestras,  and  also  master  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards'  band.  His  tone  and  execution  were 
remarkably  beautiful,  and  his  ooncerto-pla3ring 
admirable.  He  died  Nov.  28,  1840.  His 
age  was  recorded  in  the  register  of  deaths  as 
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fifty-six,  but,  by  comparison  with  his  own  state- 
ment made  more  than  eight  years  before,  when 
he  joined  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians, 
it  should  have  been  fifty-seven.         w.  h.  h. 

WILLMERS,  Heinrich  Rudolf.  A  pianist; 
pupil  of  Hummel  and  Fr.  Schneider;  bom  at 
Berlin,  Oct.  31,  1821.  He  was  at  one  time 
widely  known  both  as  a  brilliant  player  and 
composer  for  the  PF.,  and  was  teacher  at  Stem's 
school  in  Berlm  from  1864  to  1866.  He  then  re- 
sided in  Vienna,  where  he  died  insane,  August 
24,  1878.  a. 

WILLY,  John  Thomas,  violin-player,  bom 
in  London,  July  24,  1812.  He  was  for  some 
time  a  pupil  of  Spagnoletti's,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  King's  Theatre  band.  He  played 
under  Costa  as  a  first  violin,  and  later  as  princip>al 
second,  during  the  whole  of  his  career.  He  led 
the  'Mijah'  at  Birmingham  in  1846,  and  was 
leader  at  various  other  festivals;  at  Jullien's 
and  the  London  Wednesday  Concerts,  the  new 
Philhamionic,  the  National  Choral,  the  Society 
of  British  Musicians  (of  which  he  became  a 
member  in' 1837),  etc.  etc.  In  1849-50,  and 
again  in  1860,  he  gave  classical  chamber  concerts 
at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  very  much  on  the  plan  of 
the  subsequent 'Popular  Concerts.'  Among  the 
artists  who  appeared  were  Mesdames  Goddard, 
Louisa  Pyne,  Dolby,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Stemdalo 
Bennett,  Ernst,  PLatti,  Pauer,  etc.  He  retired 
from  active  work  in  1880,  owing  to  failing  health, 
and  died  in  London,  August  8,  1885.     a.  c. 

WILM,  NicoLAi  voN,  bom  at  Riga,  March 
4,  1834,  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium 
in  1851^56,  became  in  1857  second  conductor  at 
the  Stadttheater  of  Riga,  and  in  1860  teacher 
of  pianoforte  and  theory  in  the  Nikolai  Institute 
at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1875  he  settled  in  Dres- 
den, and  in  1878  at  Wiesbaden.  His  works  are 
numerous,  and  some  are  important;  a  string 
sextet,  op.  27;  a  quartet,  op.  4;  two  violin 
sonatas,  opp.  83  and  92;  a  violoncello  sonata, 
op.  Ill;  two  suites  for  violin  and  piano,  opp. 
88,  95,  are  a^mnTig  the  best  of  his  compositions, 
which  include  very  many  pianoforte  pieces  of  a 
popular  kind,  and  part-songs  and  motets  for 
chorus,  as  well  as  single  songs.  (Riemann's 
Ijexikon.)  M. 

WILSON,  John,  was  bom,  according  to  the 
inscription  on  his  tombstone,  April  5,  1595. 
Anthony  Wood  calls  him  a  native  of  Favers- 
ham,  but  the  Faversham  registers  do  not  go 
back  to  so  early  a  date,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
learnt  there  about  his  family;  it  would  seem, 
however,  that  he  was  'kinsman'  to  Walter 
Porter,  the  musician  (Wood,  FasHy  anno  1608). 
Wood's  statement  that  he  was  'naturally  in- 
din'd  in  his  youth  to  vocal  and  instrumental 
Musick'  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  before 
he  was  twenty,  he  was  employed  to  write  music 
for  'The  Maske  of  Fbwers.  Presented  By  the 
Gentlemen  of  Graies-Inne,  at  the  Court  of 
Whxt&-haU,  In  the  Banquetting  House,  vpon 
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Twdfe  night,  1613  (i.e.  1614).  Bang  the 
last  of  the  Solemnities  and  MagnifioenoeB  which 
were  perfoxmed  at  the  marriage  of  the  right 
honourable  the  £arle  of  Somerset,  and  the 
Lady  Francis  daughter  of  the  Earle  of  SufiFolke, 
Lord  CSiamberlaine.  London  Printed  by  N.  O. 
for  Robert  Wilson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the 
Shop  at  Graies-Inne  new  gate.  1614.'  The 
music  to  some  of  the  sozigB  is  given  with  the 
description  of  the  Masque;  it  has  no  com- 
poser's name,  and  it  is  often  attributed  to 
Coperario,  but  that  it  is  by  Wilson  is  proved 
by  his  having  printed  it  as  his,  in  a  three-part 
arraogement,  in  his  'Cheerfull  Ayres,'  1660. 
Possibly  this  is  not  the  only  Stage-musio 
written  by  Wilson  in  his  youth;  for  he  printed 
several  songs  from  plays  among  his  later  pub- 
lications, including  settings  of  Shakespeare's 
'Take,  O  take  those  lips  away,'  and  'Lawn  as 
white  as  driven  snow.'  Rimbault  indeed  mainr 
tained  (what  is  very  likely  to  be  the  fact)  that 
Wilson  was  the  stage  singer  who  took  the  part 
of  Balthazar,  the  character  who  sings  'Sigh 
no  more  ladies,'  in  some  perfomumce  of  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing.  In  the  first  folio  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays,  1623,  the  stage  direction 
has  'E^ter  the  Prince,  Leonato,  Glaudio  and 
Jacke  Wilson'  (Rimbault,  Who  waa  Jack  WO- 
8ont  1846).  This  Jacke  Wilson  was  most 
likely  the  same  'Mr.  Willson  y*  singer,'  who 
was  among  the  friends  of  Alle3ai  the  actor,^  and 
dined  with  him  on  his  wedding  anniversary, 
Oct.  22,  1620  (Diary  in  Young's  HisL  of  Did- 
wich  Coll.,  1889);  and  the  same  John  Willson 
who  was  recommended  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Court  of  Aldermen  by  Henry  Montague,  Vis- 
count Mandeville,  as  one  of  the  'Servants  of 
the  City  for  Music  and  voice,'  Oct.  21,  1622 
(Remembrancia,  p.  303).  The  'John  Wilson 
Musitian'  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Less,  whose  wife  Jone  was  buried  at  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate,  July  17,  1624,  and  whose  son 
was  buried  there  the  following  Sept.  3,  'from 
the  house  of  Geoxge  Sommerset,  musitian,'  was 
probably  the  same,  though  J.  Payne  Collier 
(Principal  Actors  in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare, 
1846)  took  him  to  be  identical  with  an 
infant  bom  1585,  son  of  one  Nicholas  Wilson, 
minstrel,  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  Except 
that  the  combination  of  names  is  a  very  com- 
mon one,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  identity  of  these  Wilsons  with 
the  subject  of  this  notice. 

In  1635  John  Wilson  was  made  one  of  the 
King's  Musicians.  The  Warrant  for  his  Liveries 
is  dated  May  30,  1635,  and  a  patent  of  £20  per 
annum  'to  continue  during  life'  bears  the  same 
date.  His  name  recurs  among  the  Musicians 
up  to  1641,  when  he  is  fourteenth  on  the  list 

>  It  to  ponlble  that  be  may  hare  been  Intimate  wttb  Ben 
Jonson.  who  on.  a  .praeentatlan  copy  of  bte  ooDeoted 
Workes.  1616  (sold  by  Menv.  Bothtby,  Dec.  18.  1908), 
wrote  ttie  inocriDtlon.  'To  bte  mort  worthy  and  leaned 
inend.  Mr.  John  wOaon.  Ben  Jonaon'sQuItt  and  teetlmony 
of  hl8  love' 


of  Muriciaiis  'For  Lutes,  Vwlls,  and  Vom 
(Hev.  H.  C.  de  Lafontaine,  Tfie  Kin^e  Musiek, 
pp.  91,  101,  etc)  and  on  the  list  of  His 
Majesty's  Servants  of  the  Chambtf  in  Ordinary, 
1641,  printed  in  The  Musician,  May  12,  1887. 
In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  his  name 
is  said  to  be  found  in  a  list  dated  April  17, 
1641,  of  'Musicians  for  the  Waytes'  («se),  but 
it  may  be  ooojectured  that  the  same  i^point- 
ment  is  meant^  Wilson  seems  to  have  been 
a  favourite  with  Charles  L,  and  'giving  his 
Majesty  constant  attendance^  had  oftentimes 
just  opportunities  to  exercise  his  hand  oo.  the 
Lute  (being  the  best  at  it  in  all  England) 
before  him  to  his  great  delight  and  wonder; 
who,  while  he  played,  did  usually  lean  or  lay 
his  hand  on  his  stiouldar.'  Other  evideaioe  ol 
the  King's  appreciation  of  his  singing  is  fouiKi 
in  the  verses  prefixed  to  the  'CSieerful  Ayies.' 
During  the  Civil  War,  Wilson  went  with  the 
Court  to  Oxford,  where  on  Nov.  29,  1644,  be 
signed  reodpts  on  behalf  of  the  Musidana.  On 
the  following  Mardi  10,  he  was  made  Doctor 
of  Music  by  the  Univ^iBity,  being  'now  the 
most  noted  Musitian  of  England.*  After  the 
surrender  of  the  garrison  at  Oxford  in  1646^ 
'he  spent  some  years  in  the  family  of  Sir 
WilL  Walter  of  Sai^en  in  the  Pari^  of 
Churchill  in  Oxfordshire,  who  with  hia  Lady 
were  great  lovers  of  Musiek.'  While  living 
there  he  contributed  'An  Elegie  to  the  memory 
of  his  Friend  and  Fellow,  Mr.  William  Lawes,' 
to  H.  Lawes's  'Choice  Psalmes,'  1648.  It  is 
probable  that  he  devoted  his  time  to  compo- 
sition during  this  period  of  retirement,  for 
most  of  his  published  music  appeared  between 
1648  and  1660.  'At  length,'  says  Wood, 
'upon  the  desire  of  Mr.  Tho.  Barlow  of  Qu. 
Coll.  (then  Lecturer  at  Churchill)  made  to  his 
quondam  Pupil  Dr.  Job.  Owen,  VioechanceUoiir 
of  this  University,  he  was  oonstituted  Musiek 
Professor  thereof,  an.  1656;  which  with  other 
helps  from  some  Royalists  in  these  parts  (be 
having  then  a  Lodging  in  Ball.  CoU.)  found 
a  comfortable  subsistance.'  Wood  mentions 
him  among  those  who  attended  the  weekly 
music  meetii]gs  at  Oxford  in  1656  ('he  some- 
times pla3r'd  on  the  lute,  but  mostly  presided 
the  consort) ;  and  describes  the  'humourBome 
way'  in  which  he  showed  his  admiratioii  of 
Baltsar's  violm-playing  in  1658.  WUaon  heU 
the  Professorship  \mtil  1661.  In  1657  he  pub- 
lished 'Psalterium  Carolinum.  The  Devotions 
of  his  Sacred  Majestic  in  his  Solitudes  and 
Sujfferings,  Rendred  in  Verse.  Set  to  Musiek 
for  3  Voices  and  an  Organ,  or  Theorbo, 
By  John  Wilson,  Dr.  and  Musiek  Pnofeasor 
of  Oxford.  London,  Printed  for  John  Martin 
and  James  Allestrey,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
the  Bell  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  1657.'  He 
speaks  of  this  work  as  'the  last  of  his  labours,' 
and  Lawes  in  a  commendatory  poem  urges  him 
to  call  back  his  'resolutfon  of  not  oampooog 
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more/  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  his  next 
publicatkm  was  merely  a  ooUectioii  of  his  early 
songs  revised  snd  rearranged.  This  was 
'C!faeerfuU  Ayres  or  Ballads  First  composed 
for  one  single  Voice  and  since  set  for  three 
Voices  by  John  Wilson  Dr.  in  Musick  Pro- 
fessor of  the  same  in  the  Univendty  of  Oxford. 
Oxford.  Printed  by  W.  Hall,  for  RIc  Davis. 
Anno  Dom.  mdclx.'  This  is  described  as 
'The  first  Essay  (for  ought  we  understand)  of 
printing  Musick  that  ever  was  in  Oxford.' 

At  the  Restoration  Wilson  returned  to  his 
place  of  Musician  in  Ordinary  (see  The  Kxn^a 
Mzuick  for  many  references  to  him);  and  on 
Oct.  22,  1662,  was  sworn  as  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  succession  to  Henry  Lawes. 
Wood  implies  that  he  had  been  Gentleman  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  such  earlier 
appointment.  Wood  also  says  he  was  made 
'one  of  the  Choire  at  Westminster.'  It  was  at 
Westminster  Abbey  that  (on  Jan.  31, 1670/71) 
he  married  Anne  Penniall,  widow  of  Matthew 
Penniall,  who  had  been  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  In  the  Marriage  License  WHson 
is  described  as  'of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster, 
widower,  about  66'  (Foster's  London  Marriage 
Ldcerue€y  1887).  He  died  at  his  house  at  the 
HoTseferry,  Westminster,  Feb.  22,  1673/74, 
and  was  buried  <m  Feb.  27,  in  the  Little 
Cloister,  Westminster  Abbey.  By  his  will, 
dated  April  30,  1671,  and  proved  March  18, 
1673/74,  he  left  all  his  property  to  his  widow, 
with  the  exception  of  a  bequest  of  40b.  to  his 
daughter  Rebecca  Bowreman,  'to  by  her  a 
Ring.' 

Besides  the  publications  already  mentioned, 
son^  and  catches  by  Wilson  appeared  in  his 
lifetime  in  Pla3rford's  'Select  Musicall  Ayres 
and  Dialogues,'  1652  and  1653,  and  'Select 
Ayres  and  Dialogues,'  1659,  and  'The  Treasury 
of  Musick/  1669:  in  Hilton's  'Catch  that  catch 
can,'  2nd  edition,  corrected  and  enhuged  by 
J.  Playford,  1658:  and  in  Playford's  'Catch 
that  catch  can:  or  the  Musical  Companion,' 
1667.  The  words  of  an  anthem,  'Hearken,  O 
God,'  are  in  both  editions  of  Clifford's  Services 
and  Anthems,  1663  and  1664.  Much  MS. 
music  by  Wilson  exists  in  the  British  Museum 
and  elsewhere;  in  particular  there  is  a  large 
volume  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (MS.  Mus.  b, 
1),  to  which  it  was  presented  hy  the  composer 
before  the  Restoration,  on  condition  'that  no 
person  should  peruse  it,  till  after  his  death.' 

Wilson,  according  to  Wood,  'was  a  great 
Humourist  and  a  pretender  to  Buffoonry'; 
and  Sir  N.  L'Estrange's  MS.  Merry  Passages 
and  Jeasis  (B.M.  Harl.  6395)  gives  an  anecdote 
of  how  'Willson,'  who  may  be  supposed  to  be 
John  Wilson,  provoked  a  drunken  quarrel,  in 
the  company  of  the  brothers  Lawes.  But 
Henry  Lawes,  who  evidently  was  intimate  with 
him,  presents  him  in  a  pleasanter  light:  — 


From  long  aequaintance  and  ex^Mrience,  I 
Gould  tell  the  world  thy  known  mt^pity 
Unto  iAxy  friend ;   thy  true  and  honest  heart, 
Ev'n  mmd,  good  nature,  all  but  thy  great  art, 
Whioh  I  but  dully  understand. 

Wilson's  great  reputation  among  his  contem- 
poraries was  doubtless  due  chiefly  to  his  skill 
as  lutenist  and  singer,  though  Wood  calls  him 
'the  greatest  and  most  curious  Judge  of  Musick 
that  ever  was,'  and  Lawes  praises  him  as  a 
pioneer,  in  words  which  seem  more  appropriate 
to  Lawes  himself  than  to  Wilson :  — 

For  this  I  know,  and  must  sav't  to  thy  praise. 
That  thou  hast  gone  in  Musick,  unknown  wayes, 
Hast  cut  a  patii  where  there  was  none  before, 
like  Magellan  traced  an  unknown  shore. 
Thou  taught'st  our  Language,  first,  to  Bpeak  in  Tune, 
Gav'st  the  right  acoents  and  proportion. 

His  songs  are  pleasant  and  melodious,  and  one 
or  two  of  them  (such  as  '  Li  the  merry  month 
of  May')  are  still  met  with  in  anthologies,  but 
it  is  probably  as  an  early  composer  of  music  to 
Shakespeare's  words  that  he  is  now  best  known. 
His  portrait  is  in  the  Oxford  Music  School 
collection.  g.  e.  p.  a. 

WILSON,  John,  bom  m  Edmburgh,  Dec. 
25,  1800.  The  date  of  birth  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  James  Love,  who  has  found  an 
entry  in  the  Canongate  Records  of  Edinburgh, 
to  the  effect  that  the  singer  was  the  son  of 
John  Wilson,  a  coach-driver,  and  was  bom 
Dec.  25,  1800,  and  baptized  Jan.  4,  1801. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and  afterwards 
became  corrector  of  the  press  to  Ballant3me  & 
Co.,  in  which  capacity  many  of  the  Waverley 
novels  i»ssed  through  his  hands.  In  1816  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  music.  After 
ofliciating  as  precentor  in  a  church,  he  became 
in  1824  a  pupil  of  Finlay  Dtm,  and  soon  after- 
wards appeared  at  the  Edinburgh  concerts. 
In  1827  he  commenced  teaching  singing.  He 
studied  under  Crivelli,  and  in  March  1830 
appeared  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre  as  Henry 
Bertram  in  'Guy  Mannering.'  His  success  was 
so  decided  that  he  was  straightway  engaged 
for  Covoit  Garden,  where  he  came  out  Oct.  16, 
1830,  as  Don  Carlos  in  'The  Duenna.'  He 
continued  at  that  theatre  tmtil  1835,  when  he 
removed  to  Drury  Lane,  where  he  sang  in 
Balfe's  'Siege  of  Rochelle'  and  other  operas. 
In  1838,  in  comp>any  with  Miss  Shirreff  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Seguin,  he  visited  America, 
where  he  was  warmly  welcomed.  On  hia 
return  to  England  he  commenced  giving  those 
Scottish  table  entertainments  with  which  his 
name  subsequently  became  identified,  and  to 
which  from  May  1841  he  exclusively  devoted 
himself.  He  gave  them  throughout  England 
and  Scotland  with  the  greatest  success.  Their 
titles  were  'A  Nicht  wi'  Bums,'  'Anither  Nicht 
wi'  Bums,'  'Adventures  of  Prince  Charlie,' 
'Wandering  Willie's  Wallet,'  'Mary  Queen  of 
Soots,'  'Jacobite  Relics,'  'The  Jameses  of 
Scotland,'  'The  Wallace  and  the  Bmce,'  and 
'A  Haver  wi'  Jamie  Hogg.'     Early  hi  1849  he 
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revisited  America.  At  Quebec  he  was  attacked 
by  cholera  and  died  there  July  8,  1849. 
Wilson's  voice  was  a  pure,  sweet-toned  tenor, 
and  he  sang  with  great  taste.  w.  h.  h. 

WILSON,  Maby  Ann,  bom  1802,  was 
taught  mtiging  by  Thomas  Welsh.  Her  first 
appearance  in  public  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
Jan.  18,  1821,  as  Mandane  in  'Artaxerxes,' 
caused  an  immediate  furore,  as  much  for  her 
youth  and  looks  as  for  her  fresh  sweet  voice 
and  brilliant  singing.  She  remained  there 
until  July  5,  'about  65  nights'  according  to 
Geneste,  'wonderfully  attractive.' '  Her  other 
parts  were  Bosetta  ('Love  in  a  Village'),  Clara 
(  Duenna'),  and  Lady  Gayland  ('False 
Alarms'),  etc.  After  an  equally  successful  pro- 
vincial tour  she  went  the  next  year  to  Italy. 
The  premature  strain  of  her  early  exertions, 
however,  soon  ruined  her  health,  and  then  des- 
troyed her  voice.  But  her  short  career  was  very 
lucrative,  and  in  the  year  of  her  d^but  she 
made  the  unprecedented  simi  of  £10,000.'  On 
June  9,  1827,  she  married  Welsh, and  by  him 
had  an  only  daughter,  who  married  Signor 
Piatti.  Mrs.  Welsh  died  at  Gioudhurst,  Kent, 
Dec.  13,  1867.  a.  c. 

WILSON,  Matilda  Ellen,  known  as 
Hilda  Wilson,  was  bom  April  7,  1860,  at 
Monmouth,  the  daughter  of  James  Wilson,  a 
musician  and  bandmaster  of  the  Local  Volunteer 
Corps.  She  studied  music  at  an  early  age,  and 
her  parents  l\aving  removed  to  Gloucester  she 
sang  in  the  choir  of  St.  Mildred's  there.  In 
1874-75  she  appeared  as  a  soloist  with  the  Qlou- 
oester  Choral  Society.  Later  she  studied  singing 
under  Shakespeare  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  the  pianoforte  imder  Morton.  From 
1880  to  1882  she  was  the  Westmoreland  Scholar 
there  and  in  1882  was  the  holder  of  the  Parepa- 
Rosa  Prise.  In  1880  she  sang  at  the  Gloucester 
Festival,  with  such  success  that  she  was  engaged 
the  two  following  years  for  Worcester  and 
Hereford.  Later  i^e  sang  as  princip>al  contralto 
at  the  Norwich  and  Birmingham  Festivals  in 
addition  to  those  above  named,  with  engage- 
ments at  the  Sacred  Hannonic,  Royal  Choral 
Society^  Crystal  Palace,  Philharmonic,  and  at 
various  concerts  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom. She  became  a  great  favourite,  on  account 
of  her  fine  voice,  the  perfection  of  her  style  and 
phrasing,  and  of  her  musicianly  feeling.  Of 
late  years  she  has  appeared  less  frequently  in 
public,  as  she  devotes  herself  more  particularly 
to  teaching,  for  which  she  is  pre-eminently 
qualified.  On  July  16,  1904,  she  married 
Mr.  Ashley  Richard  Hart  of  Clifton.  Her 
sister  Agnes,  bom  Oct.  8,  1864,  at  Gloucester, 
studied  singing  under  Visetti.  She  sang  in  the 
Lincoln,  Hovingham,  and  Hereford  Festivals, 

>  AooordlDK  to  the  iune  autborlty.  a  'novd  mode  of  puff- 
ing was  Inatltuted  by  EUistoii.  by  imntlng  pren  notices  on 
piavblUB.in  red  Ink^ — called  by  the  waga  of  tbe  day  — 
'^Enteton'a  bluahea.'  ,  -^ 

_  s  Her  own  statement  to  EDan  quoted  by  Fougln  In  hJs 
Supplement  to  FAtls. 


and  later  became  a  teacher  at  the  Blackheath 
and  West  London  Conservatoires  of  Music 
She  died  April  27,  1907.  Her  brother,  Henry 
Lane  Wilson,  has  won  success  as  a  baritone 
singer,  composer,  and  arranger  of  songs.  He  was 
originally  an  organist  and  pianist,  Infonna- 
tion  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  lane  Wilson.  ▲.  c 
WILT,  Marie,  nie  LiEBENTHALEBy  was  bom 
Jan.  30,  1833,  in  Vienna,  of  poor  parents, 
whom  she  lost  in  early  life.  She  was  adopted  by 
a  respectable  couple  named  Tremier  and  was 
married  to  a  civil  engineer  or  architect,  Ftanz 
Wilt.  She  first  sang  in  concerts  and  made 
a  notable  success  as  Jemina  in  Schubert's 
'Lazarus,'  performed  by  the  Vienna  Singverdn, 
under  Herbeck.  Advised  by  Mme.  Art6t  to 
adopt  the  operatic  stage,  she  received  vocal 
instruction  from  Gansbacher  and  Wolf,  and  in 
December  1865  made  her  debuts  at  Graz,  and 
at  Berlin,  in  the  following  year,  as  Donna  Anna. 
On  May  1,  1866,  she  made  her  d6but,  under  the 
name  Vilda,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  as 
Norma,  with  considerable  success,  and  later  as 
Lucrezia.  She  sang  again  in  1867  with  lees 
efifect.  Between  these  years  she  sang  in  Venice 
and  Vienna,  with  such  success  at  the  latter  as 
Leonora  in  'Trovatore,'  early  in  1867,  that  she 
was  permanently  engaged  there  in  the  autunm. 
She  became  a  great  favourite  both  in  dramatie 
and  coloratura  parts,  though  phyaically  unfitted 
for  the  latter,  on  account  of  her  corpulent  pereoo, 
to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Hanalick.*  On  May  25, 
1869,  she  sang,  as  Donna  Mvira,  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  Opera-House.  In  1874  she  was  the 
first  Aida  there,  and  in  1875  the  original  Sula- 
mith  in  Qoldmark's  'Konigin  von  Saba.'  ^le 
was  a  great  favourite  in  concerts,  and  in  1S73 
sang  with  great  success  at  the  Rhenish  Festival 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  the  Schumann  Festival 
at  Bonn.  According  to  Hanslick,  she  was 
unrivalled  in  'Alexander's  Feast,'  the  Ode  to 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  and  Brahma's  'llequiezn.'  On 
the  stage,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
'she  was  a  weU-played  musical  instrument; 
she  delighted  the  ear;  a  deeper  impression  she 
rarely  made  upon  me.  Not  a  vestige  of  drama- 
tic talent  or  education'  (Hanslick) .*  In  1874 
and  1875  she  was  again  at  Ck>vent  Garden  as 
Donna  Anna,  Semiramide,  Valentine,  Alice,  etc., 
with  somewhat  better  success  than  before.  But, 
in  spite  of  her  wonderful  voice  of  great  volume 
and  compass  she  did  not  make  the  success  that 
was  expected..  Probably  she  would  have  suc- 
ceeded better  here,  as  a  concert-singer,  for  she 
had,  according  to  Mr.  Deacon,  in  his  article  on 
singing  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary, 
'perfect  production  and  style.'  In  1878  she  did 
not  renew  her  engagement  at  Vienna  for  family 
reasons,  but  became  engaged  at  Leipzig,  where 
she  added  Brunnhilde  to  her  vast  repertory, 
later  at  Briinn  and  Pesth,  singing  occasionaDy 
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as  a  'guest'  on  the  stage  of  her  native  city, 
and  taking  up  her  residence  there  on  her  retire- 
ment. On  Sept.  25,  1891,  she  committed  sui- 
cide there  by  throwing  herself  out  of  a  fourth- 
floor  window.  A.  c. 

WIND-BAND.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  wind-instrtmient  music  is  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  political  and  social  state 
of  Central  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  sketch  the  one  without 
touching  upon  the  other.  Before  the  12th 
century  music  of  a  popular  kind  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  wandering  or 
'roving'  musicians,  who,  associated  with  actors, 
acrobats,  loose  women,  etc.,  led  an  unsettled 
life.  That  their  free  and  lawless  existence 
offered  great  temptations  to  those  of  an  imstable 
character  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
their  numbers  increased  so  much  that  severe 
imperial  and  provincial  edicts  were  enacted  for 
their  repression.  'Roving  men' were  considered 
'shadows,'  and  as  such  out  of  the  pale  of  law; 
they  could  not  inherit  landed  property,  recover 
debts,  nor  partake  of  any  Christian  sacrament. 

Yet  by  the  agency  of  these  wandering  vaga^ 
bonds  many  of  the  ancient  tunes  or  songs  that 
we  have  were  preserved.  If  a  new  melody  grew 
up  like  a  wild-flower,  these  fifers,  fiddlers,  or 
minstrels  took  it  up  and  made  it  known  far 
and  wide.  Although  a  social  outcast,  it  was 
no  breach  of  etiquette  to  allow  the  musician  in 
the  houses  of  high  or  low  degree,  and  learn  from 
him  the  last  ballad  or  the  newest  dance  tune. 
On  all  great  occasions,  fdtes  or  church  festivals, 
large  niunbers  of  them  flocked  together  for  the 
exercise  of  their  merry  calling.  But  their 
associating  together  as  a  'band'  was  a  matter 
of  mere  momentary  convenience,  and  theiv  per- 
formances only  consisted  of  playing  the  melodies 
of  songs,  vocal  dance  times,  and  marches.  Bag- 
pipes being  favourite  instruments  in  these  bands, 
we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  'music' 
Tnmipets  and  kettle-drums  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  ordinary  minstrels,  being  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  princes  and  men  of  high 
rank. 

These  iostruments  predominated  in  the  bands 
"which  officially  performed  on  state  occasions,  or 
at  royal  banquets.  It  is  said  that  King  Henry 
VIII. 's  band  consisted  of  fourteen  trumpets,  ten 
trombones,  and  four  drums,  in  conjunction  with 
two  viols,  three  rebecs,  one  bagpipe,  and  four 
tambourines.  Queen  Elizabeth's  band  con- 
sisted (1587),  besides  a  small  number  of  other  in- 
struments, of  ten  trumpets  and  six  trombones.^ 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  in  1680  twenty 
court-trumpeters  and  three  kettle-drums,  with 
apprentices  trained  for  the  performance  of  each 
instrument.  Other  courts  had  their  trumpeter- 
corps,  and  their  respective  numbers  were  con- 
sidered an  indication  of  the  importance,  wealth, 

'Lftvol^  HitMn  d»  rintlnanmtatbm  depuii  le  XVI. 
Hide  ftagv  <k  not  iwn. 


or  power  of  the  court.  In  the  Gennan  Empire 
they  formed  the  guild  of  'Royal  Trumpeters 
and  Army  Kettle-dnmmiers,'  which  oijoyed 
many  privileges  and  were  under  the  special 
protection  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Marshal 
of  the  Empire,  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  No  one 
could  be  admitted  to  this  corporation  without 
having  previously  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
several  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
corporation  exercised  a  very  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  artistic  education  of  its  members. 
Hie  following  example  of  a  trumpet  part,  from 
Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio,  proves  what  the 
instruments  and  pla}rer8  of  those  times  were 
capable  of  doing,  and  we  must  remember  that 
Bach  did  not  write  for  artists  of  European 
celebrity,  but  for  simple  members  of  the  town- 
band  of  Leipzig:  — 


Trumpet  in  DQ    AndanU. 


.t*^. 


^m 


Sff=^S00ff 


etc 

The  style  of  trumpet-music,  due  in  a  certain 
d<^ee  to  the  limits  of  the  instrument,  preserved 
its  individuality  down  to  oinr  time  [see  Trum- 
pet], and  many  a  phrase  in  the  great  works  of 
Bach,  Handel,  and  others  may  have  been  played 
as  a  'flourish'  at  a  royal  banquet. 

But  with  regard  to  the  roving  musicians:  — 
As  early  as  the  13th  century  those  'pipers'  who 
were  settled  in  towns,  and  who  felt  the  igno- 
minious position  of  being  classed  with  the 
wandering  vagabonds,  combined  and  formed 
'Innungen,'  or  corporations  for  their  mutual 
protection,  in  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
The  first  of  these,  the  'Brotherhood  of  St.  Nico- 
las,' was  instituted  at  Vienna,  1288,  and  elected 
as  'protector'  Count  Peter  von  Ebersdorff,  a 
high  Imperial  official.  He  organised  a  'Court 
of  Musicians,'  obtained  an  Imperial  charter  for 
its  perpetuation,  elaborated  a  set  of  laws  for  the 
guidance  of  the  members,  and  presided  oi'er  it 
for  twenty-two  years.*  In  Paris  a  'King  of 
Minstrels'  was  appointed  and  statutes  enacted 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  'Brotherhood  of  St. 
Julian/  1321.'     [See  Roi  des  ViOLONa,  vol.  iv. 

sForkd's  OeMdOchU  der  MtaUt.  vol.  L  2ter  Absehnltt. 
sec.  73.  etc  (Leipzig.  1801). 

iOeVlfbUret'n .GeaMdiU  der  apUhwaumunft  in  Frank* 
r$ldi,  p.  116  (B«riln,  1884). 
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pp.  121  ff.]  In  E^land  the  appoiiitmeiit  of 
'Patnm'  of  minstiels  owed  its  origin  to  a  curiooB 
drcumstanoe.  Randal,  Earl  of  Cheeter,  being 
suddenly  besieged,  1212,  in  Rhydland  Caatle  by 
the  Welsh  at  the  time  of  Chester  fair,  Robert 
de  Lacy,  constable  of  Chester,  assembled  the 
pipers  and  minstrels,  who  had  flocked  to  the 
faur  in  great  numberB,  and  marching  at  their 
head  towards  the  castle  so  terrified  the  Welsh 
that  they  instantly  fled.  In  honour  of  the 
event  the  earls  of  Chester  received  the  title  of 
'patrons  of  the  minstrels.'  *  This  dignified  title 
had,  however,  no  influence  whatever  upon  the 
progress  of  music,  but  merely  perpetuated  some 
useless  public  ceremonies  once  a  year,  down  to 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  But  in  Germany 
it  was  different.  There  the  first  guild  at  Vienna 
was  imitated  during  the  next  two  centuries  by 
most  of  the  laige  Imperial  towns,  who  estab- 
lished regular  bands  of  * townpipers,'  or 'town- 
musicians,'  under  the  leadership  of  the  'Stadt- 
pfeifer,'  who  had  to  provide  all  'musics'  at  dvic  or 
private  festivities.  Wandering  musicians  were 
strictly  prohibited  from  playing  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  corporation.  In  some  towns 
the  number  of  musicians  was  r^ulated  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  or  the 
rank  of  the  family  requiring  a  band.  The  'full 
band'  could  only  officiate  on  civic  state  occa- 
sions, or  in  connection  with  religious  festivals. 
An  aldennan  could  only  employ  a  reduced  num- 
ber; and  if  at  a  citizen's  wedding  more  than 
from  four  to  six  pipers  were  employed,  both  the 
Stadtpfeifer   and    the   offending   citizen   were 


mulcted  in  a  fine. 

peters  dared  not  perfonn  except  at  a  nobleman's 

requisition;  the  lowest  rank  of  the  social  scale 

who  could  indulge  in  this  luxury  being  a  doctor- 

at4aw.     Although  the  town  bands  had  as  yet 

but  poor  instrumentation,  consisting  mostly  of 

fifes,  flutes,  schalmey,  bombard  (a  sort  of 

or  bass  oboe),  dnken  (or  oometti), 

viob  and  drums,  —  yet  they  are  the  first  germs 

from  which  modem  bands  originated. 

In  the  year  1426  the  Emperor  Sigjannnd 
granted  as  'an  act  of  special  grace'  to  the 
town  of  Augsburg  the  privil^e  of  maintaining 
a  corps  of  'town  trumpeters  and  kettle-<lruni- 
metm/  a  grant  extended  during  the  next  century 
to  most  other  free  towns;  yet  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  results,  in  a  musical  sense,  were  of  audi 
importance  as  we  might  expect. 

In  the  pieces  written  for  a  band,  which  ciate 
from  about  three  centuries  ago  and  have  been 
preserved  to  our  time,  we  find  a  strange  habit  of 
keeping  different  clnwicn  of  instruments  separate. 
Flutes,  reed  instruments,  trumpets,  and  hunt- 
ing-horns, were  mostly  treated  as  forming  dis- 
tinct bands.  Louis  XIV.  entrusted  LuUy  with 
the  organisation  of  certain  regimental  bands, 
which  were  to  form  a  part  of  the  regular  anny. 
Before  that  time  the  great  officers  commanding 
in  the  field  engaged  music,  if  they  wanted  ity  at 
their  own  expense.  These  bands  consisted  at  first 
of  oboes  (in  four  parts  —  treble,  alto,  tenor  and 
bass,  or  bassoon)  and  regimental  drums.  The 
following  march  is  one  of  the  many  written  by 
Lully,  the  notation  being  that  given  by  Kastner.' 


Premier  Air  de  2a  Marche  Fnm^iae  pour  lea  Hav£boiefaii  par  M,  de  LvUy. 
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A  mure  ainbiiious  composition  Is  the  next 

piece,  evidently  written  for  town  bands.     The 

_  I  Dr.  Bumer'B  Oemni  HlHorv  of  Mfute,  toL  0.  p.  358 
<L0Qdon.  1782). 


'comets'  are  'Zinken,'  mentioned  pre\iou8ly. 
[See  Zinken.] 
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Till  the  17th  century  the  music  played  by  the 
bands  of  trumpeteis  was  learned  by  ear,  and 
transmitted  without  notation,  as  something  of  a 
aecrct  nature.  When  princes  took  command  of 
their  armies  in  the  field  they  were  a<M»mpanied 
by  their  trumpeters,  both  for  signalling  and 
for  enlivening  the  dreariness  of  the  march  or 

Intrada.* 
Tbompako  I. 


II. 


III. 


camp.  As  they  served  on  horseback,  the  custom 
arose  of  looking  upon  irumpet^music  as  being 
specially  appropriate  to  the  cavalry  service, 
and  eventually  it  became  regularly  attached 
to  it.  The  music  of  these  bands,  consisting 
only  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  was  natu- 
rally very  simple. 


eta 


iTj .      JgJ 


•^    >^  j^~z>^ 


IV. 


The  denomination  'Trompano '  in  the  above 
score  is  singular.  The  usual  names  for  the  four 
different  parts  of  trumpet^music  were  —  Clarino 
primo,  Clarino  secondo,  Principale,  and  Too- 
cato.  In  the  example  above,  the  fourth  part 
is  either  for  Trumpet  (in  which  case  the  bars 

written  9^  are  to  be  played  in  'double  tongue,') 
^' 

or  for  kettle-drums^   but   probably   for  both 

combined. 

The  fact  that  all  trumpet  and  horn  music 

suffered  from  the  absence  of  such   important 


eta. 


ebo. 


etc 


intervals  as  the  third  and  seventh  of  the  domi- 
nant chord,  gave  it  a  monotonous  character. 
To  obviate  this  the  device  was  adopted  of 
adding  to  the  principal  body  of  trumpets,  in 
the  key  of  the  tonic,  a  few  tuned  in  other  keys. 
In  the  following  example  we  find  two  trumpets 
thus  introduced,  one  in  the  dominant  and  one 
in  the  second,  the  principal  reason  for  the  use 
of  the  latter  being  the  note  Q,  by  which  a 
modulation  into  A  minor  is  effected.  Rude  as 
tJohann  Pescilua  Flinjktlnmlgt  Naundt  Mwlk,   etc. 

^tMSeL^iML8198.  KlWiitllnhe  HoC-und  Staatd>lbliotliek. 
Munich. 
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may  be  these  first  attempts  for  enriching  the 
harmonies,  they  are  nevertheless  the  starting- 
point  of  the  modem  brass  band.  The  adoption 
and  extension  of  the  custom  of  mixing  in  both 

Inkada.1 


OLAaminC. 


teTunpet-  and  bom-bands  a  variety  of  differently- 
tuned  instruments  made  almost  ev&y  hannonie 
progreasion  possible,  providing  the  band  was 
numerous  enough. 


TaoMBA.  In  G  (altoX 


TaoMBA  in  D. 


PanrciPAL  in  C 


TncPAVi  in  O  and  O. 
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lete. 


Although  trombones  were  in  frequent  requi- 
sition they  seem  not  to  have  been  so  often  com- 
bined with  either  tnunpet-  or  hom-lmnds  as 
might  have  been  expected.  In  a  collection  of 
Lutheran  hymns  by  Johannes  Kriiger  ('Psalmo- 
dia  sacra/  publ.  1685)  we  meet  .with  a  fine 
example  of  the  emplo3nnent  of  a  choir  of  five 
trombones,  which  weave  aroimd  the  simple 
four-part  chorale  a  richly  figured  and  most 
efiective  accompaniment.  The  diversity  of 
duties  imposed  upon  town-bands  —  having  not 
only  to  provide  the  music  for  all  sorts  of  civic 
fdtes,  but  also  on  high  church-festivals  to  take 
part  in  the  musical  portion  of  the  sacred  rites 
—  necessarily  led  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
limits  of  ancient  instrumentation.  Trombones 
came  into  general  use,  and  being  combined 
with  flutes,  oboes,  ponmiers,  zinken  (cometti), 
and  sometimes  a  couple  of  trumpets  and  kettl&- 
drums,  some  very  decent  band-music  emerged 
by  slow  degrees  from  the  barbarous  noise  of 
former  times.  Instrumental  music  now  began 
to  be  noted  down,  and  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
its  progress  as  we  come  nearer  the  18th  century. 
Bands  separated  more  distinctly  into  three 
classes,  each  striving  to  perfect  its  own  special 
mission  —  the  full  orchestra  addressing  itself 
to  the  cultivated  musical  intellect,  whilst  the 
military  and  brass  bands  appealed  to  the  masses 
at  laige. 

A  new  era  begins  with  the  invention  and 
rapid  improvement  of  the  clarinet,  which  for 
wind-bands  is  as  important  as  the  violia  is 
for  the  orchestra.  Its  brilliant  tone,  capable  of 
every  shade,  from  the  softest  to  the  loudest,  and 
its  large  compass,  extended  by  the  introduction 

>  Zwey  Atif  zQge.  etc.  MSS.  Mua  31M.  KOolgUohe  Hot- 
undStaatsbibUotbek.  MuzUcb. 


of  the  smaller  clarinets  as  well  as  by  tenor  and 
bass  clarinets,  at  once  placed  it  in  the  rank 
of  the  leading  instrument;  thus  the  oboe  was 
pushed  into  the  second  place.  Two  more  instru- 
ments were  so  perfected  in  their  con8U*uctioa 
as  to  become  important  additions  to  wind-bands, 
namely  the  bassoon  and  the  Frraich  hom. 

From  1763  military  music  assumed  a  definite 
form,  and  although  still  very  rudimentary,  we 
can  trace  in  the  instrumentation,  as  fixed  by 
order  of  King  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  (F^rederick 
the  Great),  the  foundation  upon  which  further 
development,  in  the  shape  of  additions  of  otiter 
instruments,  soon  manifested  itsdf.  This  first 
organisation  comprised  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  to  which  after 
a  short  time  were  added  a  flute,  one  or  two 
trumpets  and  a  oontrafagotto.  The  French 
bands  of  the  Republio  (1795)  consisted  of  one 
flute,  six  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  two  honiB, 
one  trumpet  and  one  serpent^  besides  a  number 
of  side-drums.  In  the  time  of  Napoleon  military 
bands  made  rapid  strides,  both  with  regard  to 
the  augmentation  of  their  numbers  and  to  their 
executive  capacity,  and  were  admitted  to  be 
the  best  then  in  existence.  It  seems  that 
between  the  jrears  1805  and  1808  the  additioB 
of  bass-drum,  cymbals  and  triangle  was  made; 
and  also  into  the  Prussian  bands  that  most 
useless  of  toys,  the  crescent,  found  its  way. 

England  having  in  no  way  contributed  to 
improve  or  even  influence  the  progress  of  wind 
instrumental  music,  we  have  of  necessity  to 
pursue  its  course  on  the  continent,  from  whence 
any  important  advance  was  simply  adopted. 
It  is  difficiilt  to  trace  the  introduction  of 
military  bands  into  the  English  service.  In 
1783  the  Coldstream  Guards  had  a  band  of 
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eight  musidans  —  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
horns,  and  two  bassoons.  The  Duke  of  York, 
wishing  to  improve  the  musical  sei^oe,  im- 
ported from  Germany  what  probably  was  the 
first  'full  band'  of  twenty-four  men,  who, 
besides  the  above-named  instruments,  brought 
flute,  trumpets,  trombones,  and  serpent.  To 
these  were  added  three  negroes  with  tambour- 
ines and  crescent.^  A  fuller  description  of  the 
circumstances  attending  this  introduction  of  a 
foreign  band  may  be  found  in  Parke's  Mtuical 
Memoira,  vol.  ii.  p.  239  (London,  1830). 

On  the  introduction  of  Valves  (see  ante, 
p.  212  ff.)  valve-tnunpets  were  introduced  here 
and  there,  but  without  creating  a  favourable 
impression.  Thus  it  went  on  till  two  men  came 
to  the  front  —  one  as  a  reformer  of  military 
music,  the  other  as  the  inventor  of  scientifically 
constructed  brass  instruments  —  Wieprecht  and 
Sax.  The  former  had  an  anomalous  position, 
for  being  a  civilian  his  propositions  for  reforming 
a  purely  military  establishment  were  received 
but  coolly  by  the  military  authorities.  How- 
ever, persevering  in  his  endeavours,  he  at  last 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  be  allowed  (at  the 
expense  of  the  commanding  officer)  to  introduce 
his  instrumentation  in  a  cavalry  brass-band. 
It  consisted  of  two  high  trumpets  in  Bt?  (comet- 
tinos),  two  key-bugles  in  Bb,  two  alto-tnmipets 
in  Et?  (oomettos),  eight  trumpets  in  Et7,  two 
tenor-horns  in  Bt^,  one  bass-bom  in  Bt^,  and 
three  trombones  in  B{7,  the  former  all  having 
two  or  three  valves,  the  latter  being  slide- 
trombones.  The  great  advantage  of  this  inno- 
vation was  so  apparent  that  Wieprecht  was 
requested  to  introduce  it  into  the  bands  of 
the  Prussian  Life  Guards,  and  he  went  so  far 
as  to  give  the  members  of  these  bands  personal 
lessons,  to  be  assured  of  a  proper  perception 
of  his  ideas.  In  1838  he  was  appointed 
director  of  all  the  Guards'  bands,  and  in  this 
influential  position  he  successfully  dealt  with 
the  formation  and  style  of  playing  of  the 
military  bands  throughout  Germany.  The  first 
grand  effort  of  combining  many  bands  for  a 
monster  performance,  at  which  he  officiated, 
was  at  a  f6te  given  at  Berlin  on  May  12,  1838, 
to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  who  was 
on  a  visit  to  the  Eling  of  Prussia,  when 
Wieprecht  conducted  a  performance  of  sixteen 
infantry  and  sixteen  cavalry  bands,  consisting 
of  1000  wind-instruments,  besides  200  side- 
drummers.  He  directed  this  great  mass  of 
musicians,  all  dressed  in  brilliant  uniforms, 
in  plain  civilian  garb,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Emperor  was  so  struck  with  the  incongruity 
of  the  thing  that  Wieprecht  was  hurriedly  put 
into  uniform  to  conduct  a  second  performance 
before  the  crowned  heads  four  days  after.' 
Without  following  in  detail   the  many  results 


of  his  well-directed  efforts,  we  will  only  give 
the  instrumentation  of  the  first  military  (reed) 
band,  as  refonned  by  him. 

2  SopranoComettoflinEi?. 

2  Alto  oornets  in  B7. 

2  Tenor  Horns  in  Bt?. 

1  Baritone  Tuba  (Eupho- 
nium). 

4  Bass  Tubas  (Bombar- 
dons). 

4  Trumpets. 

4  French  Horns. 

2  Side  Drums,  Bass  Drum,  Cymbals  and  Crescent. 
(47  men  in  ail.) 

For  the  cavalry  he  organised  the  bands  thus 
(trumpet-bands) :  — 


2  Flutes. 
2  ObooB 

1  A  >  (high)  Clarinet. 

2  E  ?  Clarinets. 
8  B7  Clarinets. 
2  BassoonB. 

2  Contrabassoons. 
2  Tenor  Trombones. 
2  Bass  Trombones. 


Cavalry. 

1  Comettino  in  BI7. 

2  Comettos  in  EJ^. 
4  Comets  in  Bj?. 

2  Tenor  Horns. 
8  Trumpets. 

1  Euphonium. 

3  Bombardons. 

(21  men  in  all.) 


ArtUUry, 

3  Comettinos  in  Bt^. 
SCornettosinEt^. 
6  Comets  in  B7. 
6  Tenor  Horns. 
3  Euphoniums. 
12  Trumpets. 
6  Tubas  (Bombardons). 
(39  men  in  all.) 


And  for  the  light  infantry  (Jager)  the  instru- 
mentation was  called  'horn-music,'  consisting 
of  — 


1  Coraettino  in  B!?. 

2  Comettos  in  JElj^* 
4  Comets  in  By, 

2  Tencn"  Horns. 


4  French  Horns. 
3  Tnmipets. 

2  Euphoniums. 

3  Bombardons. 


The  regulation  instrumentation  of  the  Aus- 
trian bands  at  the  same  period  differed  from 
the  above  in  so  far  that  it  r^arded  less  the 
artistic  completeness  than  the  production  of 
greater  power  or  loudness.  We  find,  there- 
fore, no  flute,  oboes,  or  bassoons.  It  consisted 
of  — 


Austrian  Infantry  Band 

1860. 
1  Piccolo. 

1  High  A7  Clarinet. 

2  E^  Clarinets. 

4  B!7  Clarinets.   . 
2  Comettinos  (B7). 
2  Comettos  (E^). 
2  Comets  (B7). 
2  Tenor  Horns. 
2  Euphoniums. 
4  Bombardons. 
4  Trumpets. 
2  Frencn  Horns. 
2  Tenor  Trombones. 
2  Bass  Trombones. 
1  Side  and  1  Baas 

Drum  and  one  pair 

of  Cymbals. 
(35  men  in  all.) 


<  C.  F.  Pohl.  Haydn  In  Londtan,  p.  183  (WIen.  1867). 
X  For  a  deaonptlon  of  a  atmilar  pertonnanoe  see  Benloa, 
Yomoe  Mittical,  IMUt  I2L    Benloi  wrongly  oaMa  him 


The  aame  1884. 

1  Piccolo  in  E!^. 
1  Flute.  . 

1  ^gh  A7  Clarinet. 

2  EtrClarinets. 
8  BET  Clarinets  (in  4  parts) . 
4  Home  (E?). 
2  First  Flilpel  Horns. 
2  Second  ditto. 
2  ditto.  B7  Bass  (or  Tenor 

Horns). 
2  Euphoniiuna. 
10  Trumpets  E]?  (in  4  or  5 
parts).  . 

2  Bass  Trumpets  (B7). 

3  Bombardons  in  F. 
3  Tubas  in  E7.  C.  or  Con- 
tra B??. 

2  Side  Drums  and  1  Bass 
Drum  and  Cymbals. 
(47  men  in  all.-*) 

This  regulation  number  has,  however,  on 
nearly  all  occasions  been  overstepped,  and 
there  are  frequently  bands  of  from  seventy  to 
ninety  performers.  The  natural  aptitude  of 
some  of  the  nationalities,  notably  Bohemia, 
Hungary  and  Austria  proper,  for  instrumental 
music,  has  made  the  strengthening  of  the  num- 
ber of  performers  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  the  bandmaster. 

3  A.  Kalkbrenner,  WWtdm  WUpmiit,  9€ln  LAm  vnd 
WMm,  etc.  (Bezlln.  18S2). 
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Spontini  reoommended  to  the  speoial  ooia- 
miaBion  for  the  reorganiaation  of  the  French 
military  bands,  at  Paris,  1845,  the  following  as 
the  best  instrumentation  for  bands  of  infantry 
regiments:  — 


1  Pfioeolo. 

2  Cpnoert  Flutes. 
2  E7  Clarinets.^ 

8  or  10  First  B7  dan- 
nets. 

8  or  10  Second  Ditto. 

2  Alto  Clarinets. 

2  Bass  Ditto. 

4  First  Oboes. 

4  Second  Ditto. 

2  Bassethoms  (Alt. 
Clarinet  in  F). 

2  First  Bassoons. 

2  Second  ditto. 

2  hich  Saxhorns  in  Fv 
(Gomettos). 


4  Saxhorns  in  Bt^  (Cor- 
nets). 
4  Ditto  (Althorns). 
4  Baas  Saxhorns  in  B{^ 

(Euphoniums). 
4  Contrshass      Saxhorns 

(Bombardons). 
2  Horns  without  valves. 

2  Ditto  with  3  valves. 

3  Trombones  (slide — alt., 

tenor  ana  bass). 
3  Ditto,      with      valves 

(ditto). 
1  Serpent  (Ophideide). 
1  or  2  Contrafsgottos. 


But  it  was  not  adopted. 

Like  Wieprecht  in  Germany,  Sax  in  France 
created  a  revolution  in  the  instrumentation  of 
the  military  bands;  but,  wha>ea8  the  former 
was  prompted  by  purely  artistic  motives,  the 
latter  acted  from  scientific  knowledge  and  for 
mercantile  purposes.  [See  Sax,  vol.  iv.  p. 
230  ff.]  He  adapted  the  German  invention  of 
the  valve  to  all  classes  of  brass  instruments, 
and  gave  them  the  generic  name  of  Saxhorns, 
Saxtromba,  Saxtuba,  etc.,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  valve-trumpets,  valve-horns  and  various 
other  forms  of  valve-brass  instruments  were 
known,  although  not  in  general  use,  long 
before  he  adopted  them  for  his  'inventions.' 
The  bombardons  (by  him  called  Saxtubas)  were 
designed  by  Wieprecht,  and  introduced  into 
the  Prussian  army  before  'Saxtubas'  were  heard 
of.'  However,  by  a  imity  of  design  and  a 
great  number  of  ingenious  improvements  in  the 
details  of  manufacture,  he  deservedly  gained  a 
great  name  as  an  instrument-maker.  This,  com- 
bined with  influ^ioe  at  the  court  of  Napoleon 
the  Third,  and  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
Berlioz,  enabled  him  to  bring  about  a  complete 
reorganisation  of  the  French  military  bands,  he 
obtaining  almost  the  monopoly  of  supplying 
the  instrument&  He  designed  a  peculiar  clari- 
net of  metal,  very  wide  in  diameter  and  conical 
in  shape,  formidable-looking  on  account  of  a 
great  number  of  keys,  and  called  the  Saxo- 
phone. The  following  lists  of  French  infantry 
bands  show  Uiat  the  instrumraitation,  as  fixed 
by  the  government  of  the  time,  has  already  been 
considerably  departed  from:  — 


/fil860. 

2  Flutes. 

2  Piccolos. 

4  Clarinels. 

2  Oboes. 

2  Saxophones  soprano. 

2    Do.     alto. 

2    Do.    tNior. 

2    Do.     baritone. 

2  Comets  k  pistons. 

2  Trumpets  (cylinder). 


/nl884. 

2  Piccolos  in  Et^. 

1  Flute  in  D   (concert). 

2  Oboes. 

1  £    Clarinet. 

4  Bp  Clarinets. 

1  Saxophone  soprano. 

1     Do.     alto. 

1     Do.     tenor. 

1  Do.    baritone. 

2  Bassoons. 


/nl884. 

1  Petit  Bude  M  Et^ 

2  Pistons  in  BT. 
2  Bugles  in  B7- 
2HomsinEt^ 

2  Trumpets  in  Ef^. 

3  AltosinE^~V 

2  Barytones  in  BP. 

3  Trombones. 

Bass  in  Bt^  (Eu^animii). 
(XxntrabasB  in  @7. 

Do.    in  B7- 
Drums  and  Cymbals.^ 


/i»1860. 

3  Trombones. . 

2  Saxhorns,  B7  alto. 

3  Saxtromba,  E2(^. 

2  Saxhorns,  baritone^ 

B>. 

3  Do.    baas  in  B7  (4 

cylinders). 
1  Saxhorn,  contrabass 

inE7. 
1  Saxhorn,  contrabass 

inB*>. 
Side  and  Bass  Drums 

and  Cymbals." 

The  bands  of  two  more  armies  may  be 
tioned;  the  first  on  account  of  a  rather  peculiar 
instnmientation,  and  the  second  as  a  cuiioub 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  European  ideas 
upon  a  very  distant  people. 

Japan, 

2  Flutes. 

1  Oboe. 

2  £^  Clarineta. 


'  Wiepndtta  SehrWen,    PoblMwd  letter  (Bertin.  1867). 


Spain. 

1  Piccolo  m  Eb  (Dt?). 
1  Qute  in  E\^. 

1  £^.  Clarinet. 
10  B7  Clarinets. 

2  Saxophones  sopr.  in 

2      Do.    alto  in  E7, 
2      Do.     tenor  in  By, 
2      Do.    bass  in  C. 

2  FQgelhoms  in  Bt?. 
4  (^mets  in  B7> 

3  Trumpets  in  EjT* 
2  French  Horns. 

4  Tenor  trombones  in  C. 

1  Bass  trombone  in  J^« 

2  Euphoniums  in  B7. 
2  Bombardons  in  ^7. 
2  Tubas  in  C. 

1  Tuba  (Contra  F). 

1  hii^  (shallow)  Side 
JDnmi. 

1  do.  (long,  old  pattern). 

1  Base  Drum. 

1  Cymbals. 

1  Lyra  (Glockenspiel), 
(to  which  are  added, 
for  various  instru- 
ments. 10  i;>upils 
under  training.) 


8  B7  Clarinets. 

4  Saxophones  in  Bt^* 

4    Do.    in  E^. 

2    Do.     in  ^  (bass). 

2  Baritones  in  B7. 

3  Comets  in  BTr. 

2  Trumpets  in  E7. 

3  Trombones. 

4  E^aphoniums. 
2  Bombardons  in 
2  Contrabasses  in 
And  2  Drums. 


English  bands  of  line  regiments  consoiBt  of — 

2  Comets  in  B\K. 
2  Trumpets  in  E7. 
1  or  2  Baritones   in 


1  Piccolo. 

1  Flute. 

1  or  2  Oboes  (C  Glari- 


.nets?). 
2  E7  Cermets. 
From  8  to  10  B{7  CJlari- 
nets  (3  parts).  . 

1  Alto  CJlarinet  in  E7. 

2  Bassoons  (or  Bass. 

Clarinets). 
4  Horns  in  £7. 


1  or  2  Euphoniums  in  B^. 

2  Tenor    Trombones    a 

1  Bass  Trombone  in  Q. 

2  or  3  Bombardons  in  EP^. 
1  Contrabass  in  Bt?  (T). 
Side  and  Bass  Drum  with 

CymbalB. 

Military  bands  are  now  constructed  upon  the 
same  system  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
Varying  from  twenty  to  sixty-five  members,  the 
instrumentation  differs  only  in  minor  details 
from  that  of  the  bands  named  above. 

An  event  of  interest  in  the  annals  of  militaiy 
music  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  French  Ex- 
hibition, 1867,  as  in  coimection  with  it  a  grand 
contest  for  military  bands  was  organised,  and 
every  sovereign  of  Ehirope  invited  to  allow  one 
of  his  military  bands  to  compete.  The  following 
bands  responded,  England  malring  no  appeaz^ 
ance. 

1883).. 


t  Albert  Penln.  IfiHlanrfiwidLSlB. 
»  A.  KaUbrenner,.fite  OrgoHbattm 
dt9re,  etc.  (Hanyycr.  1884). 
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Bute. 

Bude. 

ll 

76 

Coodootor. 

1.  Austria 

Band  of  the  73rd 

Zimmer- 

2.  PruMft 

Regiment. 
BanoT  combined  of 
two  Regiments  of 
theGuardfl. 

87 

mann. 
Wiepreofat. 

3.  Bavaxia 

Band  of  let  Infan- 

51 

Siebenkfts. 

4.  Baden 

try  Remment. 
Band  of  Grenadier 

54 

Burg. 

5.  Belgium 

Regiment. 
Combined  bandaof 
the  Guides  and 
Grenadier  Regi- 

50 

Bender. 

ment. 

6.  Holland 

Combined  bands  of 
Chasseurs      and 
Grenadiers. 

56 

Dunkler. 

7.  France 

(a)  Band  of  Mount- 
ed Guides. 

62 

Cressonois. 

(6)  Garde  de  Paris. 

56 

Paulus. 

8.  Spain 

Band  of   1st   En- 
gineers Corps. 

64 

Maimo. 

9.  RuBsia 

Band  of  Mounted 
Guards. 

71 

Dorfeld. 

In  1878  Mr.  Gilmore  brought  the  band  of 
the  22nd  Regiment  of  New  York  to  Europe, 
giving  concerts  at  Liverpool,  Dublin,  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Paris,  etc.  Although  the  band 
had  a  great  reputation,  its  performances  sur- 
passed the  expectation  of  even  the  most  fastidi- 
oiis  critics.  Placed  in  exceptionally  favourable 
cdrcumstances  at  New  York,  Mr.  Gilmore  was 
able  to  oiganise  a  band  of  unusually  good  per- 
fonners,  containing  a  number  of  solo-players  of 
l^reat  skill  and  taste,  and  capable  of  plajring 
the  most  difficult  passages  in  concerted  pieces 
with  a  precision  and  refinement  deserving  the 
highest  praise.  Their  intonation  was  correct* 
their  attack  vigorous  and  precise,  while  the 
ipudations  of  tone  from  the  greatest  fortissimo  to 
an  ahnost  vanishing  point  of  pianissimo  proved 
not  only  a  most  careful  training  of  the  band, 
but  also  the  artistic  merit  of  the  conductor. 

Their  instrumentation  was  as  follows :  —  2  pic- 
colos, 2  flutes,  2  oboes,  1  At^  piccolo  clarinet, 
3  Et?  clarinets,  8  first,  4  second,  and  4  third  Bt^ 
clarinets,  1  alto  and  1  bass  clarinet,  1  soprano, 
1  alto,  1  tenor  and  1  bass  saxophone,  2  bassoons, 

1  oontrafagotto,  1  Ef?  cometto,  2  first  and  2  sec- 
ond B^  comets,  2  trumpets,  2  fliigelhoms,  4 
French  horns,  2  Et^  alto  horns,  2  Bf?  tenor  horns, 

2  euphoniums,  3  trombones,  5  bombardons,  3 
drums  and  cymbab  —  66  in  alL 

A  few  words  are  necessary  with  reference 
to  horn-bands.  Like  trumpets,  horns  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  bdng  reserved  for  the  upper 
classes.  They  were  used  for  signalling  during 
the  progress  of  the  chase,  and  for  playing  merry- 
fanfares  and  other  pieces  when  the  himtsmen 
took  their  meal  in  the  forest  or  returned  home. 
They  developed  a  distinct  characteristic  strain, 
which  with  its  lively  rhythm,  mostly  in  d-8 
time,  suited  Its  purpose  admirably.  [See  Horn, 
vol.  iL  p.  427  S.]    The  number  of  fine  composi- 


tions in  which  phrases  for  the  honos  *k  la  dhasse' 
occur  give  proof  of  the  enduring  impression 
they  made,  and  they  lost  nothing  of  their  effect 
by  being  transferred  from  the  forest  to  the 
stage  or  concert-room.  The  most  noted  of  these 
compositions  is  the  overture  to  the  opera  'Le 
jeime  Henii,'  by  Mdhul,  which  soon  after  its 
appearance  made  itself  known  over  Europe 
under  the  name  of  'Himting  Overture,'  or  '  Jagd 
Symphonic.'  It  is  almost  entirely  constructed 
on  old  Frerush  hunting  fanfaxes,  and  even  yet 
is  a  favourite. 

Having  already  recorded  the  reformation  of 
the  Prussian  cavalry  brass-bands  by  Wieprecht, 
a  refonnation  which  very  soon  extended  into 
nearly  every  other  European  state,  and  the  im- 
provements of  Sax,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the 
brass-bands  of  the  present  time. 

No  statistical  record  of  the  nimiber  of  private 
brass-bands  in  Great  Britain  has  yet  been 
ocnnpiled,  but  their  number  is  very  laige.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  bends  have 
reached  a  high  state  of  excellence.  Viewed  as  a 
I>opular  agent  for  the  improvement  of  the  musi- 
cal taste  of  the  people,  they  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  comparative  ease  with  which  a  brass 
instrument  may  be  learned,  the  similarity  of  exe- 
cution upon  all  of  them,  which  promotes  a  feeling 
of  equality,  and  gives  no  technical  advantage  to 
any  player,  and  the  imposing  effect  which  a 
well-managed  brass-band  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing—  these  circumstances  offer  attractions  to 
the  toiling  multitude  which  no  other  form  of 
music  can  equal. 

Originally  introduced  by  some  of  the  large 
employers  of  labour  in  Lancashire  as  an  innocent 
and  desirable  recreation  among  their  work- 
people, brass-bands  soon  multiplied.  As  they 
improved  in  executive  capability,  an  honourable 
spirit  of  emulation  arose  among  the  better  ones 
for  a  public  recognition  of  their  respective 
claims  to  superiority.  This  led  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  public  contests,  coupled  with  the  award  of 
prizes  for  superior  merit.  It  is  really  marvellous 
that  these  contests  have  survived  the  tests  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  flourish  now  more 
than  ever.  The  task  of  employing  part  of  the 
scanty  leisure  in  the  study  of  an  uninteresting 
'part,'  the  severe  rehearsals  necessary  to  ensure 
pre-eminence,  and  the  fine  results  achieved  by 
many  of  the  existing  bands,  furnish  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  love  of  music  among  those  whose  life 
is  passed  in  manual  activity.  These  contests  are 
watched  annuaUy  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
spectators,  and  the  award  of  prizes  is  a  source  of 
ever-increasing  interest  to  the  multitude,  while 
it  gives  a  distinguished  position  to  the  wiiming 
band.  Mr.  Enderby  Jackson  of  Hull  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  as  having  been  the  active  pro- 
moter of  many  of  these  contests  in  the  Midland 
and  Northern  Counties.  The  highest  success 
which  he  achieved  was  the  organisation  of  the 
'Grand  National  Braas-band  Contest'  at  the 
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Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on  the  10th  and  11th 
of  July  1860.  A  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
bands  were  entered  as  osmpetitors,  the  actual 
number  appearing  at  the  Palace  being  about 
seventy  less.  On  six  platforms  the  competition 
proceeded  from  10  a.m.  till  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  each  day.  Three  judges  officiated  at  each 
platform  and  selected  the  two  best  bends  of  those 
which  had  played  before  them.  The  twelve 
bands  thus  selected  had  a  final  struggle  for  the 
honour  of  the  first  prise  before  the  combined 
eighteen  judges,  whose  award  on  the  first  day 
gave  the  following  prizes  :  — 

First  prise.  —  The  Blackdyke  Mills  band ;  con- 
ductor, Mr.  Longbottom. 

Second  prise.  —  The  Saitaire  band;  conduc- 
tor, Mr.  R.  Smith. 

Third  prise.  —  The  Csrfarthfa  band;  con- 
ductor, Iftr.  R.  Livesey. 

Fourth  prise.  —  The  Darlington  Saxhorn 
band :  conductor,  Mr.  H.  Hoggett. 

Fifth  prise.  —  The  Dewsbury  band ;  conduc- 
tor, Mr.  John  Peel. 

The  bands  obtaining  the  first  and  second 
prizes  on  the  first  day  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
into  the  competition  of  the  second  day,  when  the 
following  bands  respectively  succeeded :  — 

first  prize. — TheCyfarthfaband;  conductor, 
Mr.  R.  Livesey. 

Second  prize.  —  The  Dewsbury  band;  con- 
ductor, Mr.  J.  Peel. 

Third  prize.  — The  Qoldshill  Saxhorn  band; 
conductor,  Mr.  J.  Blandford. 

Fourth  prize.  —  The  Chesterfield  band;  oon- 
Uuctor,  Mr.  H.  Slack. 

Fifth  prize.  —  The  Meltham  Mills  band;  con- 
ductor, Mr.  H.  Hartley. 

The  united  bands,  comprising  over  1000 
brass  instruments,  performed  each  day. 

Since  then  the  movement  has  gone  on  in 
the  Northern  Counties  and  in  Scotland,  with 
fluctuations.  There  are  periodical  contests  at 
many  towns  in  lAncashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
elsewhere,  and  there  is  even  a  monthly  organ 
for  the  movement.  The  Brass  Band  News 
(Wright  A  Round,  Liverpool).  It  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  difficult  to  obtain  accurate 
information  on  so  independent  and  fluctuating 
a  matter. 

In  America  similar  circumstances  produced 
similar  results  to  those  in  England.  A  small 
army  with  a  small  number  of  bonds  leaves  the 
musical  field  open  to  private  enterprise,  and 
the  music-loving  masses  of  large  areas  have 
themselves  to  provide  the  bands  for  their  open- 
air  recreation.  It  has  been  stated  that  in 
America  there  are  200,000  men  connected  with 
brass  bands.  Although  we  cannot  go  the 
whole  length  of  this  estimate,  yet  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  number  of  private 
bands  is  very  large. 


In  all  Continental  countries  the  enormcNis 
armies  absorb  most  of  the  average  wind  instru- 
ment^Uists  for  military  band  purposes.  Being 
peixnane^t  establishments,  and  carefully  culti- 
vated by  the  states  as  bands,  the  meznbeis  of 
which  have  the  privilege  of  following  their 
professional  pursuits  undisturbed  when  not 
actually  required  on  duty,  it  follows  that  there 
is  no  need  for  a  developmoEit  of  private  brass 
or  other  bands.  This  fact  has  to  be  oonsidened 
when  comparing  the  niunber  of  private  bands 
on  the  Continent  with  those  of  England  and 
America. 

Brass-bands  are  confined  by  the  narrow  capa- 
city of  brass  instruments  to  a  limited  range  ctf 
executive  possibility;  but  good  work  done,  in 
whatsoever  shape,  is  worthy  of  praise.  Let 
us  |X)int  out  some  mistakes  frequently  made. 
Some  conductors  wish  to  widen  the  Ic^timate 
range  of  brass-bands  by  adding  brass  clarinets 
to  them.  This  is  a  most  absurd  proceeding. 
by  which  the  very  character  of  the  instrumen- 
tation is  destroyed.  A  squealing  Et^  clarinet^ 
the  notes  of  which  float  over  the  brass  tone  of 
the  band  Uke  a  drop  of  vinegar  in  a  basin  of 
oil,  is  to  a  cultivated  ear  an  abomination.  So 
is  the  vigorous  dnmmiing.  For  marching  pur- 
poses the  addition  of  percussion  Instruments 
for  the  stronger  accentuation  of  the  rhythm  is 
allowable,  but  out  of  that  limit,  if  an  addition  is 
made,  it  should  consist  of  kettledrums  (timpani), 
which  heighten  the  effect  and  are  in  character 
with  the  instruments.  Another  regrettable 
point  is  the  absence  of  trumpets  (witli  shallow 
mouthpieces)  and  the  gradual  conversion  of 
brass-bands  into  'horn-bands.'  [See  Hobst, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  427  ff.]  By  the  universal  use  of 
the  comet,  which  absorbs  the  functions  of 
trum-pets  and  fiiigdhomsj  a  variety  of  tone^ 
colour  is  lost,  namely  the  contrast  between  a 
combination  of  trumpets  and  trombones,  and 
one  of  fliigelhoms,  althoms,  euphoniums,  and 
bombardons,  each  combination  quite  distinct 
in  quality.  Let  us  hope  that  if  the  monotony 
of  the  brass-bands  suggests  the  introduction 
of  some  variety,  it  will  be  made,  not  in  the 
addition  of  reed  or  such-like  instruments,  but 
in  the  legitimate  restoration  of  those  mentioned 
above. 

Most  of  the  following  pieces  were  written  for 
special  occasions,  to  which  the  instrumentation 
had  to  be  adapted.  A  high-class  literature  for 
military  bands  does  not  exist,  and  a  fixed 
instrumentation  applicable  to  most  European 
coimtries  has  only  been  recently  attempted. 

MozABT  wrote  Ten  pieces  for  2  flutes,  3 
trumpets  in  C,  2  trumpets  in  D,  and  4  kettle- 
drums—  C,  Q,  D  and  A;  two  Divertimentos 
for  similar  instnmients;  six  Divertimentos  for 
2  oboes,  2  French  horns,  and  2  bassoons; 
three  Serenades  for  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
French  horns,  and  2  bassoons;   two  Serenades 
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for  2  clarinets,  2  alto-clarinetB  in  F  (baaaet- 
hom),  2  French  horns,  2  bassoons,  and  a  oontre- 
basB  (or  oontra-bassoon);  and  two  Divertimen- 
tos for  2  clarinets,  2  oboes,  2  Kngh'sh  horns 
(alto-oboe),  2  French  horns,  and  2  baasooiy. 
(See  Kochel's  Veneidinisa;  Leipag,  1862.) 

F.  J.  GoBSEc  deserves  especial  mention  in 
connection  with  wind-bcu[ids.  [See  vol.  ii.  p. 
203  f.]  During  the  French  Revolution  he  was 
appointed  bandmaster  of  the  Paris  National 
Guard,  in  which  capacity  he  had  to  write  all 
the  music  for  the  grand  national  f^tes.  As 
most  of  these  were  held  in  large  opeax  spaces, 
he  oiganised  a  full  orchestra  consisting  entirely 
of  wind  instruments,  which  accompanied  his 
patriotic  h3rmns  and  fimeral  cantata.  Among 
these,  the  h3rmn  to  the  Goddess  of  Reason, 
to  the  Deity,  etc.,  were  of  so  high  an  order 
and  produced  so  deep  an  impression,  that  the 
Directorate  of  the  Republic  decreed  him  to  be 
'a  composer  of  the  first  rank.'  On  the  collapse 
of  the  Republic,  the  new  reign  did  not  encourage 
popular  fdtes,  and  Gossec's  woric  came  to  an 
end.  Althou|§^  his  compositions  in  this  line 
bore  the  stamp  of  genius,  they  are  now  almost 
foif^tten. 

Beethoven  has  left  (1)  Biarsch  fur  Militair- 
musik  (for  the  Grand  Parade,  June  4,  1816) 
in  D.  (2)  March  in  F  for  the  same.  (3) 
Sextet  for  2  clarinets,  2  horns,  and  2  bassoons 
in  E^  (op.  71),  (4)  Trio  for  2  oboes  and 
English  horn  in  C  (op.  87).  (5)  Octet  for 
clarinets,  oboes,  horns,  and  bassoons  in  Ef^ 
(op.  103).  (6)  Rondino  for  2  clarinets,  2 
oboes,  2  horns,  and  2  bassoons  in  E(^.  (7) 
Two  Equali  for  4  trombones.  (3)  Three  Duos 
for  clarinet  and  bassoon. 

Cherubini's  autograph  catalogue  of  his  works 
contains  the  following  pieces  for  Wind-bands :  — 
1800.  Two  march^.  (1)  Marche  du  Pr^et 
d'Eure  et  Loire;  (2)  Marche  i>our  le  retour  du 
Pr^fet.  1805.  BCarch  for  wind-instruments 
composed  at  Vienna  for  the  Baron  de  Braun. 
1808.  March  for  Wind  instruments.  1810, 
Sept.  22.  Ditto.  1814,  Feb.  8.  March  for 
the  Band  of  the  National  Guard;  Feb.  13. 
Quick-step  for  ditto. 

Spontini  wrote  several  Marches  for  the  Pru»- 
Btan  Guards'  band. 

KuHNEB  wrote  a  number  of  Fantasias  and 
Suites  of  variations  for  military  band  about 
eighty  years  ago,  mostly  published  by  Schott 
ACo. 

Berlioz.  —  Op.  16,  Symphonic  fimdbre  et 
triomphale,  in  three  parts,  for  full  military 
band,  and  separate  string  orchestra,  with  chorus 
ad  lib.  (Paris,  Brandus). 

Mendelssohn.  —  Overture  in  C  for  wind 
instruments,  op.  24.  Although  professedly 
for  military  band,  this  overture  is  not  effective 
for  outdoor  perfonnance.  Even  in  the  com- 
poser's time  Wieprecht  rearranged  it  for  military 
band. 


Meterbebr's  four  Fackeltanze,  of  all  modem 
compositions,  give  the  true  character  of  military 
music  fullest  scope.  Generally  for  a  trumpet- 
band  and  orchestra,  placed  opposite  each  other 
at  the  two  ends  of  a  great  hall,  the  interweaving 
of  true  fanfares  with  the  strains  of  the  orchestra 
produces  a  most  stirring  effect. 

Wieprecht  deserves  great  praise,  especially 
for  his  admirable  arrangements  of  six  com- 
plete symphonies  by  Beethoven  (2,  3,  5,  7,  9, 
and  'Battle'),  two  of  Mozart,  about  thirty 
overtures,  besides  numerous  operatic  fantasies, 
etc.     Most  of  these  remain  in  manuscript. 

Anton  Reicha  has  written  a  number  of  works 
for  wind  instruments  —  twenty-four  Quintets  for 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet^  hom,  and  bassoon  (opp.  88, 
91,  99,  100);  one  Quartet  for  4  flutes  (op.  12), 
etc. 

Various  collections  of  music  arranged  for  mili- 
tary bands  exist,  such  as:  —  I.  Boose3r's  'Mili- 
tary Band  Journal'  —  for  full  Band  (monthly). 
Do.  Supplemental  Journal  (bi-monthly). 
Chappell's  'Military  Band  Journal '  (monthly). 
Lafleur's  'Alliance  Musicale'  (monthly).  II. 
Boosey^s  'Brass  Band  Journal'  (monthly). 
Chappel's  'B.  B.  Journal'  (monthly).  R. 
Smith's  'B.  B.  Journals';  and  others.  [See  J. 
A.  Kappey's  Military  Music ;  a  History  of  Wind- 
instrument  Bands,     Boosey  &,  Co.]    J.  a.  k. 

WIND-CHEST.  The  box-like  construction 
in  an  oigan  which  receives  the  wind  from  the 
bellows,  and  supplies  it  to  the  pipes  above, 
when  the  pallets  in  the  wind-chest  are  opened 
and  the  sliders  drawn.  t.  e. 

WIND-GAUGE.     (See  Bellows.) 

WIND-HOLE.  The  hole  in  the  boot  or 
foot  of  an  organ  pipe  for  admission  of  the 
wind.  T.  B. 

WIND  INSTRUMENTS.  This  designation 
is  by  common  consent  held  to  include  all 
instruments  supplied  with  air  from  the  lungs  of 
the  player,  and  to  exclude  instruments,  such  as 
the  organ,  harmonium,  and  concertina,  which 
receive  their  wind-supply  from  bellows  fed 
with  natural  air.  Certain  instruments  of  the 
bagpipe  family  which  are  blown  by  bellows, 
must  however  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the 
rule. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  date  for  the  origin 
of  wind  instruments.  In  all  probability  the 
piusical,  or  at  least  sonorous  capabilities  of 
such  natural  objects  as  a  split  reed,  a  conch 
shell,  or  a  hollow  bone,  were  appreciated  and 
utilised  for  purposes  of  signalling,  both  in  war 
and  the  chase,  long  before  civilisation  was 
sufl^dently  advanced  to  allow  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  rudest  string  instrument.  Certain 
prehistoric  rudimentary  whistles  or  flutes,  found 
in  the  caverns  of  P^rigord,  France,  were  in- 
stanced by  the  late  Carl  Engel,  in  support  of  this 
supposition,  and  it  is  certain  that  wind  instru- 
ments were  suffidenUy  developed  to  be  used  in 
concert  with  others  in  the  times  of  the  ancient 
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AnryriazM  and  Egyptitam.  See  sIbd  a  p^oer 
reed  before  the  Musicel  AeBodatian,  on 
'  WhisUes  and  Reed  iDstnimente  of  the  Americea 
IndiaDB,'  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Oalpin,  March  10, 1903 
{Prooeedings  of  Mu*,  Am.,  1902-^,  p.  115). 

Disregarding,  for  the  purpoeee  of  this  work, 
certain  exceptional  forms  used  among  peoples 
wboee  music  is  to  us  either  in  a  barbaric  stage 
or  but  little  removed  therefrom,  all  modem 
wind  instruments  of  artistic  value  may  be 
dassified  in  two  different  ways,  under  either  of 
which  they  fall  into  three  distinct  groups.  In 
every  wind  tostrument  it  is  the  column  of  air 
itself  which  is  virtually  the  instrument,  and 
not  the  tube  of  wood  or  metal  which  fixes  its 
proportions  and  dimensions,  and  the  acoustical 
properties  of  such  columns,  therefore,  afford  the 
means  of  detennining  one  of  these  systems  of 
dassi&cation.  As  is  explained  in  the  article 
Acoustics,  a  cylindrical  tube  open  at  both  ends, 
when  excited  to  musical  speech,  can  give  a 
fundamental  note  whose  wave-length  is  twice 
that  of  the  tube,  and  also  upper  notes  following 
the  lowest,  or  prime,  in  the  harmonic  series. 
If  the  tube  be  halved  in  length  and  closed  at 
one  end,  the  fundamental  note  remains  the 
same,  and  also  every  alternate  upper  note,  but 
the  notes  represented  by  the  even  numbere  of 
the  harmonic  series  are  now  absent.  A  conical 
tube  complete  to  its  apex  is  of  the  same  pitch, 
and  has  Uie  same  series  of  natural  tones  as  the 
cylindrical  tube  open  at  both  ends.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  following  results: 

Harmonic  series  .123466  7  8  0  10,  etc 
Open  cylindrical  ]  _ 

tube  and  cone  f  ce'^c^e'V  ftt^c^  ««"'•" 
of  same  length  J 

Cylindrical  tube  ' 


closed  at  one 
end  of  half 
length  of  open 
tube 
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and  the  three  divisions  under  which  aU  wind 
instruments  are  grouped  in  this  scheme  may  be 
held  to  be  represented  by  the  flute,  the  clarinet, 
and  the  horn.  The  stopped  tube  may  be 
represented,  however,  by  the  Pandean  pipe 
instead  of  by  the  darhiet^  and  the  cone  may  be 
represented  by  the  bassoon  instead  of  by  the 
horn,  and  other  variations  might  be  instanced, 
80  that  in  practice  it  is  found  more  convenient 
to  classify  instruments  according  to  the  manner 
In  which  the  player's  lips  are  applied  for  the 
production  of  the  tone  than  by  the  three  funda- 
mental forms  of  resonating  tubes,  and  we  thus 
obtain  the  three  great  divistons  of  flute;,  reed, 
and  brass. 

Of  these  primary  divisions,  the  flute  and  reed 
in  modem  bands,  both  orchestral  and  military, 
are  frequently  grouped  together  as  the  'wood 
wind,'  leaving  the  'brass  wind'  as  a  division 
by  itself.  The  material,  however,  has  but  little 
significance,  as  the  'wood  wind'  may  include 
flutes  of  silver,  clarinets  of  ebonite  or  vulcanite, 


and  saxophones  of  bnas^  and  the  'braaa  wind 
inrJudes,  or  until  late  years  induded,  acrpent^ 
ophideides,    and   other  Conns  of 
blown  with  cup  mouth-pieces^  made 
of  wood,  and  sometimeB  of  metaL 

The  Table  of  aassification  on  p.  543 
the  grotq[>ing  and  relationship  of  the  majority 
of  our  modem  wind  instruments  and  of  a  few 
of  the  early  typeB  with  which  their  oonnectian 
b  easily  traced.  For  the  special  characteristios 
of  individual  instruments  or  of  families;  the 
reader  is  referred  to  artides  under  each  name^ 
but  characteristics  which  are  fommnn  to  many 
families  in  the  different  divisions  are  more 
conveniently  treated  here. 

The  one  fundamental  fact  tnmmon  to  all 
wind  instruments  is  that  the  scale  is  based  upon 
the  harmonic  series  of  sounds,  in  'which  the 
interval  between  any  two  consecutive  notes  ii 
measured  by  the  same  number  of  vibraliaiis. 
The  means  of  altering  the  normal  length  of  aa 
instruntent  so  as  to  obtsin  a  change  of  wave- 
length with  corresponding  change  of  pitch  of 
haraoonics,  lies  at  the  root  of  developments  from 
elementary  types. 

The  various  means  of  altering  l^ng^lMi,  tiisre- 
by  completing  the  scale,  and  the  different 
methods  of  tono-productaon  are  here  set  forth 
under  the  three  different  divifoons  adopted  in 
the  Table. 

Division  I.  Flutes.  —  The  source  of  tone  in 
every  instrument  in  this  division  is  a  thin 
stream,  blade^  or  reed  of  air  issuing  either 
directly  from  the  Kps,  or  from  a  chink  or  dit 
as  in  the  oommon  penny  whistle.  The  pasnag 
of  this  stream  across  the  end  of  a  tube  as  in 
the  Pandean  pipe,  or  across  a  side  mouth-hols 
as  In  the  modem  flute,  sets  up  in  the  tubs 
alternate  rarefactions  and  condenaatiomi,  or 
stationary  waves,  the  fundamental  pitch  of 
which  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  length 
of  the  tube,  but  somewhat  upon  the  siae  of 
mouth-hole  and  other  details,  and  alao  upon 
the  force  of  blowing.  With  an  open  tube^  an 
increase  of  force  in  blowing  first  slightly  raisei 
the  prime  or  fundamental  note;  the  pitch  then 
leaps  to  the  octave  or  second  note  in  the  har- 
monic series,  and  subsequently  to  the  twelfth  or 
third  harmonic.  Higher  notes  can  be  obtained, 
but  are  of  no  practical  importance  in  fluteplayiog. 

The  completion  of  the  scale  in  these  instru- 
ments is  obtained  by  the  intrcxiuction  of  side 
holes,  closed  either  by  the  fingers  or  by  padd*^ 
keys.  By  this  means  the  speaking  length  of 
the  tube  is  graduaUy  ahortened  as  the  scale 
ascends. 

Division  II.  Reed.  —  In  this  division  the  lips 
act  by  controlling  the  vibration  of  a  single  or 
double  blade  of  'cane'  (see  Rked),  i*ru\  althoo^ 
there  is  necessarily  a  sli^t  opening  between 
the  single  reed  and  its  mouth-piece,  and  between 
the  two  blades  of  a  double  reed,  this  opening  ii 
either  almost  or  altogether  periodically  ckfld 
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Table  of  Clabsification  of  Wind  Inbtrttmsntb. 


Diviaioii. 

Class. 

Family. 

Subdivisions  of  Families 
and  Special  Examples. 

Flxitb 
orAiiwBMd. 

Vertical  or  beaked 
<FlAte4^bec). 

Recorders  or  FUlte»- 

douces. 
Flageolets. 
Galoubets. 

S^rano  to  Bom.  Pieoo 

Sinpe,  double,  and  triple. 
Tabor  Pipe. 

Transverse 
(FIftte  traversl^re). 

1 
Blown  across  open  end 

Egyptian    Nky    (open 

pipe). 
Pandean    Pipe    (closed 

pipe). 

Blown  across  side  mouth^ 
hole  (modem  fiutes). 

Flutes,  Fifes,  and  Picco- 
los   (both    cone    and 
cylinder). 

Rbsd. 
In  all  these  Initmments. 
except   the   Bagpipes 
and    Cromomee.    the 
reede  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  the 
Upe. 

• 
9 

1 

With  Cylindrical 

Tube. 

Arghool. 
Chalumeao. 

Clarinet. 

s 

(Soprano  to  Baas. 
<  Basset  Horn. 

With  Conical  Tube. 

Saxophone. 

Soprano  to  Baas. 

■ 

With  Cylindrical 
Tube. 

Aulos  or  Greek  Flute. 

Racket  or  Cervelas. 
Sourdine. 

WHh  enclosed  reed. 

nmmnmA    or    'Rmmm. 

horn. 

With  Conical  Tube. 

Pommers,        incfaiding 
Shawm  or  Schalmey. 

WaitorWaight. 

Musette. 

Oboe.    Cor  Anglais. 

Dulcian.    Bassoon. 

1 

•   i 

Ba^ipe 
(Cylindnod  and  Coni- 
cal Tubes  in  com- 
bination). 

Air-reservoir     supplied 
from  the  lungs. 

(Tomemuse. 
Hii^land  Bagpipe. 
Bignou. 
Zuipogna. 

Air-reservoir      supphed 
from  bellows. 

Musette. 

Northumbrian  Bagpipe. 
Irish  Bagpipe. 

Bram. 
lips    acting    as    reeds 
against       cup-shaped 
mouth-pieces. 

Tubes  of  fixed  length. 

Short,  i.e.  Lower  har^ 
monies  diiefly  used. 

Oliphant.    Bugle. 
Post-Horn. 

Long,   i.e.  Upper  har- 
monics freely  used. 

Trumpet. 
Frendi  Horn. 

Length   varied   by   side- 
hoTea  closed  by  fingers 
or  keys. 

Cornets      or      Zinoken 
( chiefly  of  wood). 

Cornetto  diretto,  Cor- 
netto  curvo,  and  Coi^ 
netto  torto. 

Serpent. 

Metal  Horns. 

Key  Bugle.  Ophidekle. 
Baas   Horn   or   Baaaon 
Russe. 

Length  varied  by  slide. 

Trumpet.    Trombone. 

Comet.     Trumpet. 
French  Horn. 

Leo 

igths  varied  by  valves. 

Saxhorns 

Bugle  type 

Wide  bora 
type 

FlQgel  Horn. 
Tenor  and  Baritone  Alt- 
horns. 
Euphomum. 
Tuba  or  Bombardon. 

during  vibration,  so  that  the  aasociated  instru- 
ment behaves  as  a  tube  stopped  at  one  end. 
In  conical  tubes,  whether  with  single  or  double 


reed,  the  series  of  tones  is  as  on  the  flute,  but 
when  the  reeds  are  associated  with  cvlindrical 
tubes  the  even  numbered  notes  of  the  harmonio 
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series  are  absent.  In  all  instnimoits  in  this 
division,  side  holes  are  used  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  flutes. 

Division  IIL  Brass.  —  In  the  majority  of 
instruments  in  this  Division,  the  upper  har- 
monics play  a  much  more  important  part  than 
in  those  included  in  Divisions  I.  and  II.,  the  lips 
having  the  i>ower  of  covering  a  range  of  three 
octaves  or  more  without  altering  the  mouth- 
piece. On  a  very  short  horn  such  as  a  natural 
ox-hom,  or  the  mediaeval  oliphants,  only  the 
fundamental  note  of  the  harmonio  series  with 
its  octave,  and  sometimes  its  twelfth,  can  be 
sounded,  but  the  ease  of  producing  relatively 
higher  notes  increases  with  increase  of  length 
until  in  the  ordinary  field  bugle  the  sixth 
harmonic  becomes  easy,  and  the  eighth  possible. 
Increasing  the  length  of  the  instrument  yet 
more,  as  by  the  addition  of  a  small  cylindrical 
tube,  so  as  to  lower  the  fundamental  pitch  by 
an  octave,  we  obtain  an  approximation  to  the 
trumpet,  on  which  the  twelfth  harmonic  is  easy, 
being  in  this  case  of  the  same  actual  pitch  as 
the  sixth  harmonic  on  our  original  bugle  On 
the  French  Horn  the  length  is  further  increased, 
and  harmonics  up  to  the  sixteenth  are  available. 

Instruments  of  fixed  length  such  as  the  hom 
and  trumpet  can  therefore  give  in  their  upper 
octave  certain  successive  notes  of  the  diatonic 
scale  which  it  is  impossible  to  produce  on  short 
natural  horns,  but  such  short  horns  on  which 
only  the  lower  harmonics  are  possible  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  old  comets  or 
sincken.  In  these  the  scale  was  completed  by 
side  finger-holes  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
flute  and  reed  instruments,  and  the  system  was 
further  extended  by  key-work  on  the  serpent^ 
key-bugle,  and  ophicleide. 

It  is  evident  that  a  new  fundazaental  note 
can  be  obtained  by  lengthening  a  given  tube, 
as  well  as  by  shortening  it.  This  lengthening, 
carried  out  by  means  of  telescopic  slides,  is  the 
principle  adopted  in  the  trombone,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  one  both  musically  and  mechanically. 
It  is,  however,  necessarily  limited  to  instruments 
having  a  lai^e  proportion  of  cylindrical  tub- 
ing, and  therefore  of  a  certain  tone-quality. 
Instruments  having  a  continuous  taper  are 
necessarily  excluded  from  the  slide  action,  and 
in  these  in  early  days  the  filling  up  of  the  scale 
was  made  possible  by  the  introduction  of  side- 
holes  as  above  described. 

The  disappearance  of  all  lip-blown  instru- 
menis  with  side-holes,  the  zincken,  serpents, 
ophicleides,  etc.,  is  imdoubtedly  the  result  of 
the  introduction  of  the  valve  action  in  its 
various  forms.  A  sketch  of  the  development 
of  the  principle  will  be  found  under  the  article 
Valve  (q.v.)  and  of  the  chief  instruments  in 
which  the  valve  is  used  under  their  respective 
names.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  describe  the 
action  generally,  and  to  note  the  grouping  into 
which  valve  instruments  naturally  falL 


The  idea  on  which  the  valve  is  based  has 
more  analogy  to  the  slide  than  to  any  other 
contrivance,  for  the  depression  of  a  valve  or 
valves  opens  air-ways  into  additionai  tubing 
which  virtually  lengthens  the  instrument,  eo 
that  the  effect  is  similar  to  that  produced  by 
the  extension  of  the  trombone  slide.  The 
depression  of  a  valve  or  valves  flattens  the 
pitch  by  one  or  more  semitones,  so  that  from 
each  alteration  of  length  a  new  harmonic  aeries 
is  obtained,  and  the  chromatic  scale  in  val^-e 
instruments  is  therefore  built  up  of  elements 
derived  from  many  different  harmonic  acaleai 
In  an  ordinary  three-valve  instnmaent  there 
are,  in  addition  to  the  harmonic  scale  proper  to 
its  natural  length,  six  others  due  to  the  valves 
acting  either  singly  or  in  combination,  and  the 
addition  of  a  fourth  valve  gives  six  other 
harmonio  scales  subject  to  certain  limitations 
noticed  under  the  article  Valve. 

The  chief  valve  instruments  may  be  grouped 
thus:  — 

(a)  Comet:  a  hybrid  instrument  combining 
the  qualities  of  a  high-pitched  trumpet  and  of 
the  fliigel-hom  or  bugle. 

(b)  Saxhorns  of  the  bugle  t3rpe,  ranging  in 
pitch  from  soprano  to  baritone.  The  tenor  and 
baritone  of  this  group  are  known  also  as  althoma. 

(e)  Saxhorns  of  wide  bore,  and  consequently 
broad  tone,  and  of  bass  and  contrabass  oompass. 
These  are  known  as  Euphoniums,  Tubas,  and 
Bombardons,  and  take  the  place  of  the  serpent^ 
ophicleideB,  and  other  bass  horns  fbimerly 
uised. 

(cQ  Horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones.  The 
origiiial  proportions  of  these  instruments  are 
little  changed  by  the  introduction  of  the  valve, 
but  the  quality  of  the  trombone  loses  soma 
distinctiveness,  through  a  lessening  of  the 
force  of  the  upper  partials. 

In  group  (e)  owing  chiefly  to  the  large 
calibre,  the  pedal  octave  between  the  first  and 
second  notes  of  the  harmonic  series  is  available, 
whereas  in  all  the  other  groups  the  pedal 
octave  is  practically  unused.  The  instruments 
in  group  (e)  have  therefore  a  onnpass  down- 
wards of  about  one  octave  more  than  the  other 
instruments. 

In  oompass  wind  instrumsits  cover  the  whole 
range  of  the  orchestra,  but  the  flute  di\4siQn  is 
limited  to  the  upper  half,  different  attempts  at 
introducing  alto  and  bass  flutes  not  having 
been  succeasfid.  The  flute,  however,  as  x^pre- 
sented  by  the  piccolo,  has  for  its  upward  limit 
the  highest  notes  written.  The  reed  divisioa 
embraces  about  six  octaves  from  the  low  notes 
of  the  double-bassoon  to  the  upper  limit  of  the 
clarinet,  which  lies  about  an  octave  below  the 
extreme  notes  of  the  piccolo.  The  brass  divi- 
sion is  the  one  that  in  recent  times  has  been 
the  most  developed.  Wagner  wrote  extremely 
low  notes  for  the  tuba,  and  Sir  E.  Elgar,  in  his 
Cockaigne  Overture,  has  taken  this  instrument 
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down  to 
closely 
sible  note 
upward 


in  a  descending 
approaching  the  lowest  pos- 
that  the  lips  can  give.  The 
limit  of  the  smaller  brass 


instruments  is  just  that  of  the  soprano  voice. 
g"^  a",  and  bt^"  are  usual,  but  notes  two  or 
three  tones  higher,  although  not  written,  can 
be  taken  by  exceptional  players,  just  as  they 
can  be  by  exceptional  soprano  voices. 

In  one  respect  wind  instruments  occupy  a 
position  midway  between  keyboard  instru- 
ments and  the  bowed-string  class.  On  a  key- 
board instrument  the  performer  has  little  or  no 
power  of  regulating  either  intonation  or  qual- 
ity; the  violinist,  on  the  other  hand,  has  abso- 
lute control  over  intonation  and  great  control  of 
quality.  Mouth-blown  instruments  are  suscep- 
tible of  some  slight  control  over  intonation  by 
the  player;  he  can  correct  a  note  that  is  slightly 
sharp  or  fiat,  and  he  can  alsomodif  y  tone-quality. 

The  comparatively  recent  development  of 
our  wind  instruments,  as  contrasted  with  the 
permanence  of  model  of  the  violin  since  the 
days  of  Stradivarius,  is  to  be  explained  in  large 
measure  by  the  difficulty  early  makers  had  in 
overcoming  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
natural  number  and  stretch  of  the  fingers.  Of 
the  ten  fingers,  two  at  least  are  required  for 
the  support  of  an  instrument,  leaving  only  eight 
for  the  control  of  the  ventages  required  for  a 
chromatic  scale  extending  in  instruments  of  the 
clarinet  type  through  the  compass  of  a  twelfth. 
As  a  consequence  we  find  that  the  older  instru- 
ments were  designed  on  a  diatonic,  rather  than 
on  a  chromatic  basis,  and  it  is  only  with  the 
introduction  of  modem  mechanism  that  good 
chromatic  scales  have  become  possible.  (For 
a  general  sketch  of  the  different  schemes  of 
treatment  of  side-holes,  see  Fingering.)  d.  j.  b. 

WIND^TRUNK.  A  large  wooden  or  metal 
tube  for  conveying  the  wind  of  an  organ  from 
the  bellows  to  the  wind-chest.  t.  e. 

WINDETT,  John,  a  music  and  ts^pographical 
printer,  living  in  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth  and 
James  I.  His  first  address  was  at  the  White 
Bear  in  Adling  Street.  In  1594  he  was  at  the 
'  Crosse  Keyes '  at  Paul's  Wharf.  He  printed 
several  editions  of  Stemhold's  Psalms,  and 
many  musical  works.  He  held  an  assignment 
of  printing  rights  from  William  Barley.  His 
works  include  Qreave's  '  Songs  of  Simdrie 
Kindes,'  1604;  Hume's  'Ayres  French,  PoUish, 
and  others,'  1605;  'Ah  Howres  Recreation  in 
Musicke,'  by  Rd.  Alison,  1606;  John  Barlet's 
'Books  of  Ay  res' ;  Michael  East's  'Second  Set 
of  Madrigales,'  1606 ;  Robert  Jones's '  First  Set 
of  Madrigals,'  1607,  and  some  others  of  a 
similar  kind.  f.  k. 

WINDSOR,  or  ETON  TUNE.  This  is  first 
found  (unless  the  assertion  be  true  that  its 
original  form  is  in  Nyland's  'Piae  Cantiones,' 
1582)  in  Daman's  music  to  the  Psalms,  1591, 
harmonised  in  four  parts,  and  set  to  Ps.  cxvi. 
VOL,  V 


It  is  not  in  Daman's  earlier  work  of  1570.>  As 
no  complete  set  of  parts  is  known  to  exist,  th«» 
melody  only  can  be  quoted :  — 


i  111  ■   ■>  .!.  k  ■:"  ^  ,li  ,:^ 
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This  affords  an  example  of  Daman's  method 
of  prolonging  a  tune  by  repetition,  of  which 
Hawkins  speaks. 

In  1502  the  tune  appears  in  Este's  'Whole 
Books  of  PsalmeSy'oontainingthe  Church  Tunes, 
and  'other  short  times  usually  sung  in  London, 
and  most  places  of  the  Realme.'  It  is  marked 
as  being  one  of  the  latter,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  in  use  for  some  little  time  previously. 
In  Este's  Psalter  it  is  harmonised  by  George 
Kirby  as  follows,  the  melody  in  the  tenor:  — 


^^ 


J  J— -J  'j . 


Daman  and  Kirby  merely  harmonised  the 
melody,  but  whoever  was  its  composer,  it  is 
only  an  adaptation  of  the  tune  set  by  Dr.  Tye 
to  the  third  chapter  of  his  curious  work,  'The 
Actes  of  the  Apostles,  translated  into  Engl}rshe 
Metre  .  .  .  with  notes  to  eche  Chapter,  to 
synge  and  also  to  play  upon  the  Lute,'  1553. 
Here  we  find  [the  first,  third,  and  fourth  strains 

_  t  For  an  aeooimt  of  thta  extremely  eearce  work  me  Haw- 
UiUL  HUL  o/Mwic,  <£ap.  czYlL;  also  vol.  1.  p.  GM. 
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of  Windsor,  and  a  fragment  of  the  second.  For 
the  sake  of  comparison  Dr.  Tye's  tune  is  sub- 
jomed,  reduced  mto  score  hi  modem  clefs. 
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In  Este's  Psalter  the  tune  has  no  dlstmctive 
name,  but  in  1615  it  was  inserted  in  the  Scottish 
Psalter  published  by  .\ndro  Hart,  as  '  Dundie.' 
In  Ravenscroft's  Psalter,  1621,  it  is  marked  as 
an  E^ngiish  Tune,  and  is  doubly  named  'Windsor 
or  Eaton.'  The  time  was  popular  in  Scotland,^ 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  Scottish  form  of  its 
earliest  name,  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  indige- 
nous to  that  country. 

In  Hart's  Psalter  of  1615  the  melody  alone 
is  given :  — 

>  BxiTDa,  In  his  'Cottar's  Saturday  Night.'  refers  to  this 

tune: — 

Perhaps  Dundee's  wild  warblins  measures  rlse^ 
Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name. 

Care  miist  oe  taken  not  to  oonfounq  It  with  the  'Dundee'  of 

Rayensoroft,  which  Is  the  'Freoca  tune'  of  the  Soottlsh 

Pisalter. 
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Here  a  slight  variation  occurs  in  Uie  aeoood 
strain,  and  the  leading  note  is  omitted  in  the 
first,  third,  and  fourth  strains,  thus  giving  the 
melody  a  modal  form.  This  may  have  been 
done  to  assimilate  its  character  to  that  of  other 
tunes  in  the  collection;  but  however  this  may 
be,  the  accidental  was  restored  to  the  penulti- 
mate note  of  the  last  strain  In  Rabon's  Pisalter, 
Aberdeen,  1633:  — 


IX.  Bundle  Thine, 

J J J- 


and  throughout  the  hymn  in  the  harmonised 
Scottish  P^ter  of  1685  :— 

Vundie  TunA, 
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WINDWAY.  The  narrow  elit  or  opening 
between  the  block  or  languid,  and  the  cap  or 
lower  lip  of  a  flue  pipe  of  the  oi^an.         t.  b. 

WINGHAM,  Thomas,  bom  in  London,  Jan. 
5,  1846,  became  organist  of  St.  Bfichaers  Mis- 
sion Church,  Southwark,  at  the  age  of  ten,  and 
in  1863  entered  the  London  Academy  of  Music. 
Four  years  afterwards  he  went  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  and  became  pupil  of  Stem- 
dale  Bennett  for  composition,  and  of  Harold 
Thomas  for  piano.  In  1871  he  was  appointed 
a  professor  of  the  piano  in  the  school,  and  was 
subsequently  elected  a  fellow.  As  early  as  1864 
he  was  appointed  oiganist  of  All  Saints,  Pad- 
dington,  and  in  1882  was  given  the  post  of 
musical  director  at  the  Brompton  Oratory,  an 
office  which  he  filled  with  much  distinction  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  London,  March 
24,  1893.  His  church  compositions  are  marked 
by  suavity  rather  than  austerity,  and  it  is  rather 
as  a  pioneer  of  better  things  in  the  music  of 
the  Roman  Church  than  as  a  composer  Uiat  his 
name  will  be  remembered.  He  raised  the  ser- 
vices at  the  Oratory  to  a  very  high  standard,  and 
was  indeed  the  first  to  give  proper  attention  to 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  Catholic  music. 
His  mass  in  D  was  composed  for  Antwerp  Cathe- 
dral in  1876,  and  another  mass  was  written  in 
the  following  year  for  the  Oratory.  A  Te  Deum, 
for  voices,  orchestra,  and  organ,  was  brought 
out  at  the  Oratory  in  1884,  and  in  the  same  year 
his  fine  motet,  'Amavit  sapientiam, '  was  written 
for  the  tercentenary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  at 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  Bays- 
water.  He  left  four  symphonies  (in  D  minor, 
R.A.M.  1869 ;  in  B  flat,  Crystal  Palace,  1872;  in 
E  minor,  with  choral  finale,  1873;  and  in  D, 
1883) .  His  six  concert-overtures  are  as  follows : 
No.  1,  in  C,  Jubilee  of  the  R.A.M.,  1872; 
No.  2,  in  E  (Eros),  Crystal  Palace,  1875;  No. 
3,  in  D,  choral,  Alexandra  Palace,  1877 ;  No.  4, 
in  F  ('Fair  laughs  the  mom')»  Crystal  Palace, 
1878;  No.  5,  in  A,  Brighton  Festival,  1879; 
No.  6  ('Mors  Janua  Vitae')»  Leeds  Festival, 
1880.  An  elegy  on  the  death  of  Stemdale  Ben- 
nett was  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1875, 
and  a  serenade  in  E  flat  at  the  Philharmonic, 
1885.  A  concert-capriccio  for  pf.  and  orch., 
two  string  quartets,  a  septet  for  piano  and 
strings  and  wind,  were  completed,  and  an  opera, 
'Nala  and  Damayanti,'  was  left  incomplete. 
The  greater  part  of  the  above  compositions  are 
still  in  MS.  {Brit.  Mua.  Biog.  etc.).  m. 

WINKELMANN,  Hermann,  was  bom 
March  8, 1849,  at  Brunswick.  V7ith  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  pianoforte-maker  he  went  to 
Paris  for  his  training,  but  abandoned  business 
for  a  vocal  career.  After  lessons  in  singing 
from  Koch  at  Hanover,  he  made  his  d^but  in 
1865  at  Sondershausen.  He  sang  successively 
at  Altenburg,  Darmstadt,  and  Hamburg,  where 
on  Nov.  1,  1879,  he  made  a  great  success  as 
the  hero  on  the  production  of  Rubinstein's 


'Nero.'  On  May  18,  1882,  he  made  his  d^but 
at  Drury  Lane,  under  Richter,  as  Lohengrin 
(in  German),  and  attracted  imimediate  atten- 
tion on  account  of  his  fine  tenor  voice,  manly 
presence,  and  admirable  acting.  He  sang  also 
as  Tannh&user,  and  was  the  original  Walther 
von  Stolzing  and  Tristan  in  England ;  he  was 
admired  in  all  three  parts.  On  June  20  he  sang 
at  a  Richter  Concert,  St.  James's  Hall,  with 
Frau  Sucher  in  her  husband's  '  Waldfraulein,' 
and  on  June  26  in  the  Choral  Symphony. 
On  July  26  he  was  the  original  Parsifal  at 
Bayreuth.  In  1883  he  was  engaged  at  Vienna, 
the  result  of  successful  'Gastspiele'  there  before 
in  operas  of  Wagner,  Meyerbeer,  etc.,  and  on 
Oct.  4  he  and  Matema  were  the  first  Tristan 
and  Isolde  in  that  city.  He  became  a  great 
favourite,  and  remained  there  throughout  his 
career.  He  excelled  pre-eminently  in  Wagner's 
operas,  not  disdaining  occasionally  to  take  such 
small  parts  as  Froh  in  the  'Rheingold.'  In 
operas  new  to  Vienna  he  sang  the  tenor  parts 
in  Marschner's  'Vampyr,'  Massenet's  'Cid,' 
Verdi's  'Otello,'  Merlin,  on  production  of 
Goldmark's  opera  of  that  name,  Admetus  in 
the  revival  of  'Alceste,'  Rinaldo  in  the  revival 
of  'Armida,'  etc.  He  was  also  a  favourite  ora- 
torio and  concert  singer.  On  leave  of  absence 
he  sang  in  other  German  cities  and  Bayreuth. 
On  June  1,  1906,  he  retired  on  a  pension,    a.  c. 

WINN,  William,  bass  singer,  bom  May  8, 
1828,  at  Bramham,  Yorkshire,  taught  singing 
by  Sir  G.  Smart  and  Schira,  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  in  'St.  Paul,'  Oct.  24, 
1855,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall.  Ho  became  popular 
in  oratorio  and  glee  music.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  a  Gentleman  of  Her  Majestjr's  Chapels 
Royal,  and  m  1807  Vicar  Choral  of  St.  Paul's. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Noblemen  and  Grentle- 
men's  Catch  Club  and  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Round,  Catch  and  Canon  Club.  His  song, 
'Nothing  more,'  and  the  prise  glee,  'Gio,  Rose,' 
are  well-known  favourites.  He  died  at  Willes- 
den,  June  4,  1868.  His  elder  daughter  and 
pupil,  Florence,  bom  Nov.  1857,  was  a  favourite 
contralto  concert  singer  who  made  her  d4but 
in  1881.  A.  c. 

WINTER,    Peter   von,    opera    composer, 

much  esteemed  in  his  day,  bom  at  Mannheim 

in  1755,*  died  at  Munich,  Oct.  17,  1825.     At 

eleven  years  old   he  was  a  violinist   in   the 

Elector  Karl  Theodor's  celebrated  band.     Ho 

had  some  instruction  in  composition  from  the 

Abb6  Vogler,  but  really  formed  himself  as  a 

composer  later  in  life.     In  1776  he  became 

Musik-director  of  the  court  theatre,   and  in 

this  post  made  acquaintance  with  Mozart,  to 

whom  he  took  a  great  dislike,  and  whom  he 

damaged  later  in  Vienna  by  spreading  false 

reports  about  his  private  life.^    When  the  Court 

removed  from  Mannheim  to  Munich  Winter 

X  rrhe  eariy  daleB  have  been  fairly  wdl  establUbed  In  tiie 
QuOlen-LexUcxm,  which  Is  here  followed.] 
•  Jabn's  Moaan,  2nd  ed.  L  308,  696. 
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followed;  [in  1704  he  was  made  Vioe-capell- 
zneLster,  and]  in  1798  Court-Gapellmeiater. 
This  poet  he  retained  to  his  death,  and  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  oonsideratian,  receiv- 
ing, on  more  than  one  occasion  leave  of  absence 
for  two  or  three  yeara.  [On  one  occasion  he 
presimied  too  far  on  this  leniency,  and,  like 
Handel,  was  thereby  in  disgrace  for  a  time.]  He 
visited  Vienna  twice,  first  in  1781,  when  he  pro- 
duced three  ballets,  and  again  during  the  years 
between  1793  and  1797,  when  he  had  nine  operas 
performed  at  the  Burgtheater  and  Schika- 
neder's  theatre,  including  'Das  unterbrochene 
Opferfest'  (Burgtheater,  June  14,  1796),  and  a 
cantata  'Timoteo  o  gli  effetti  della  musica' 
(1796),  by  the  Tonkunstler  Societat.  The  m- 
teroourse  he  maintained  with  Salieri  was  impor- 
tant as  inducing  him  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  vocal  part  of  his  compositions.  This  is  per- 
ceptible in  all  the  works  written  in  Vienna.  He 
also  visited  Italy  (Naples  and  Venice,  1791  and 
1793),  Prague  (1796),  Paris  (1802  and  1806), 
London  (1803-^5),  and  Italy  agam  (Milan  and 
Gtenoa,  1817-19).  Besides  a  number  of  operas, 
of  which  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  favour- 
ites were  'Maria  von  Montalban'  (Mimich,  1798) 
and  the 'Unterbrochene  Opferfest,'  popular  on 
acooimt  of  its  catching  melodies.  Winter  com- 
posed a  quantity  of  church  music,  cantatas, 
Lieder,  part-songs,  and  instrumental  works 
(s3rmphonies,  overtures,  and  concerted  pieces 
for  various  instruments),  most  of  which  were 
printed,  but  have  long  since  disappeared.  His 
Singing  Method  (Schott,  Mayence,  with  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Italian  words)  is,  however, 
still  of  value. 

We  append  a  list  of  his  op>eras,  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  places  where  tliey  were  first  pro- 
duced:— Munich :  'Armida'  (1778),  'Cora  ed 
Alonzo'  and  'Leonardo  e  Blandine'  (1779), 
'Helena  und  Paris'  (German,  1780),  'Der  Bet- 
telstudent'  (German  operetta,  1781),  'Bellero- 
phon'  (German,  1782),  'Scherz,  List,  und 
Rache'  (operetta,  1784),  'Circe'  (1788),  'Jery 
und  Bately '  (German,  1790),  'Psyche'  and  'Der 
Sturm'  (Shakespeare's  'Tempest,'  1793), 
'Marie  von  Muntalban'  (German,  1798),  'Der 
Frauenbund'  (German,  1805),  'Ck>lmal'  (1809), 
'Die  Blinden'  (German,  1810).  Naples:  'An- 
tigone' (1791).  Venice:  'Catone  fai  Utica' 
(1791),  'I  FratelU  rivali'  and  'II  Sacrificio  di 
Greta'  (1792).  Vienna:  'Armida  imd  Rinaldo' 
(German  melodrama  with  chorus  and  dances, 
1793),  'I  due  Vedovi '  and  'Das  unterbrochene 
Opferfest'  (German,  1796),  'Babylons  Pyrami- 
den'  (German,  with  Mederitsch,  nicknamed 
Gallus,  1797),  and  'Das  Labsmnth'  (sequel  to 
the  'Zauberflote,*  German,  1798).»  Prague: 
'Ogus,  il  Trionfo  del  bel  sesso'  (1796).  Paris: 
'Tamerlan'  (1802),  'Castor  e  Pollux'  (1806). 
London: 'Calypso' (1803),  'Proserpina'  (1804), 
'Zaire'  (1806).  Milan:  'I  due  Valdomlri' 
>  These  two  were  written  for  Bchtkaaeder's  theatz«^ 


and  'Maometto'  (1817),  'Etelinda'  (1818), 
'Sanger  und  Schneider'  written  in  GeDeva,  bol 
first  produced  in  Munich  (1820),  his  last  work 
for  the  stage.  [Besides  the  above,  the  following 
exist  in  various  libraries  (see  the  QueiUn- 
Lexiktm):  'La  Belisa,  ossia  la  fedelt&  xicono- 
sciuta':  'Elise,  Grafin  von  Hilburg'  (1797); 
'Heinrich  IV.'  (baUet);  'Ines  de  Castro' 
(baUet);  'La  Mort  d'Hector'  (baUet);  'La 
Morte  d'Orfeo  ed  Euridice'  (ballet  with  songs); 
'Salomons  Urteil';   'Wittwer  und  Wittwe.'] 

Of  his  church  works  there  are  now  in  the 
Royal  Chapel  at  Munich  26  Masses,  2  Requiems, 
3  Stabat  Maters,  and  a  quantity  of  graduales, 
offertoires,  vespers,  etc.  For  the  Protestant 
court  chapel  he  wrote  7  cantatas,  2  oratorioa. 
['  Der  sterbende  Jesus '  and  'La  Betulia  liberata'] 
a  German  Stabat  Mater,  and  smaller  anthems. 
[See  the  QiuUenr-LexUcon  for  detailed  list.] 

Winter's  strong  points  were  just  declamation, 
agreeable  melody,  brilliant  choral  writing,  and 
rich  instrumentation,  which  he  never  suffered 
to  overpower  the  voices.  His  weakness  was  in 
coimterpointy  which  he  had  never  found  an 
opportimity  of  mastering  thoroughly.  As  a 
whole  his  church  music  is  preferable  to  his 
operas;  which,  though  vocal  and  melodious^ 
have  neither  originality,  greatness,  dramatie 
force,  fire,  nor  genius.  His  airs  are  specially 
weak,  never  seeming  fully  developed.  Winter 
could  amuse  and  entertain,  but  to  seise  the  im- 
agination, to  touch,  to  agitate,  was  beyond  him. 
This  is  why  even  his  best  and  most  popular 
works  disappeared  from  the  stage  soon  after  his 
death.  c.  f.  p. 

WINTERFELD,  Karl  Geobg  AuoTrer  Vi- 
viGENS  VON,  was  bom  in  Berlin,  Jan.  28,  1784, 
was  educated  for  the  law,  which  he  studied  at 
Halle.  After  holding  a  sucoeasion  of  ofl&cial 
posts  at  Berlin  and  Breslau,  he  retired  on  a 
pension  in  1847  and  devoted  himself  to  musical 
literature.  He  had  made  a  lazge  collection  of 
materials  in  Italy,  which  he  left  at  his  death 
to  the  Berlin  Library.  His  most  important 
books  are  as  follows:  Johannes  Pierlttigi  von 
Paleatrina  (1832) ;  Johannes  Gabridi  und  setn 
ZeiiaUer  (1834);  Der  evangeliache  Kirchen^ 
gesang  und  setn  VerhUiUniaB  rwr  Kunti  dea 
TonsaUes  (1843-47);  Ueber  K,  Christian  Fri^ 
drich  FoBchegeiaUiche  Oesangewerke  (1839) ;  Dr. 
Martin  LiUhers  deidache  geietliehe  Lieder  (1840) ; 
Uiher  Heratellung  des  Oemeinde-und  ChargeeangB 
in  der  evangdischen  Kirche  (1848);  Zur  Ge- 
achichte  heUiger  Tonkunal  (1850-52).  Von 
Winterfeld  died  at  Berlin,  Feb.  19,  1852. 
(Riemann's  Lexikon.)  m. 

WIPPERN,  Louise  (Habriers-Wippern), 
bom  1835  or  1837  at  Hildesheim  or  Buckeburg.* 
On  June  16, 1857,  she  made  her  first  appearance 
at  Berlin  and  played  Agathe  in'  Der  Freischuts,' 
and  Alice  in  'Robert  le  Diable,' with  such 
success  as  to  obtain  a  permanent  engagement 
■  Neut  BtrHner  UytikweUmff, 
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in  Berlin  in  September  of  the  same  year.  She 
kept  the  post  imtil  her  retirement,  and  was  a 
great  favourite  both  in  dramatic  and  in  the 
lighter  parts,  vis.  Iphigenia,  Jessonda,  Pamina, 
Susanna,  Fidelio,  Inez  ('L'Africaine')>  the 
Princess  of  Navarre  ('John  of  Paris ')f  Mrs.  An- 
kerstrom  ('GustavusIII.'),  Gretchen  ('Faust')» 
£lizabeth  ('Tannhauser'),  Valentine,  etc.  In 
Dec.  1859  she  married  at  Biickeburg  an  archi- 
tect named  Harriers.  She  sang  for  three  sea- 
sons in  London  at  Her  Majesty's,  appearing  first, 
June  11,  1864,  as  Alice.  She  pleased  'on  ac- 
count of  the  freshness  of  her  tone,  her  firm  de- 
livery of  the  notes,  her  extreme  earnestness  and 
her  unquestionable  feeling'  (Mitaical  World). 
She  was  an  admirable  actress.  Her  parts  in 
London  were  but  few,  viz.  Pamina  (July 6, 1865), 
Amelia  ('Un  Ballo'),  Leonora  ('Trovatore'), 
Zerlina  ('Don  Giovanni');  but  several  of  her 
best  parts  were  in  the  hands  of  Mile.  Tietjens, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame  and  powers,  and 
Mme.  Harriers- Wippem  was  placed  at  great 
disadvantage.  In  May  1868,  while  at  Kdnigs- 
bexg,  she  was  seized  with  diphtheria,  which  com- 
pelled her  to  visit  Italy.  She  reappeared  at  Ber- 
lin Jan.  5,  1870,  and  sang  there  for  a  year  or 
more,  but  her  voice  and  strength  were  so  much 
impaired  that  she  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
regular  work.  She  died  Oct.  5,  1878,  from 
another  throat  disease,  at  the  Hydropathic 
Establishment  at  Gorbersdorf  (Silesia),  a.  c. 

WIRTH,  Emanuel.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  536. 

WISE,  Michael,  bom  in  Wiltshire  (prob- 
ably  at  Salisbury),  about  1648,  was  admitted  a 
child  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Captain  Cooke 
in  1660.  In  1663  he  became  a  lay-clerk  of 
St.  Geoige's  Chapel,  Windsor.  In  1668  he  was 
appointed  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  On  Jan.  6,  1675/76, 
he  was  admitted  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  in  the  place  of  Raphael  Courteville, 
deceased,  being  described  in  the  cheque-book 
as  'a  counter-tenor  from  Salisbury.'  [During 
the  royal  progresses  of  Charles  II.  Wise  is  said 
to  have  had  the  right  to  play  the  organ  in  any 
church  visited  by  the  King.]  At  the  time  of 
the  coronation  of  James  II.  (April  23,  1685) 
he  was  suspended  from  his  office,  and  Edward 
Morton  officiated  in  his  stead.  The  cause  of 
such  suspension  is  unknown.  There  is  in  the 
Bagford  collection  in  the  British  Museum 
library  a  coarse  political  song,  published  in 
London  in  1680,  entitled  'The  WQtshire 
Ballad,' »  from  which  it  appears  that  Wise  was 
supposed  to  have  been  engaged  with  other 
Wiltshire  men  in  getting  up  a  petition  for 
calling  a  parliament.  It  is  possible  that  this 
siding  with  those  opposed  to  the  Court  policy 
may  have  been  made  the  pretext  for  his  sus- 
pension. On  Jan.  27,  1686/87,  Wise  was 
appointed  almoner  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  But  he  did  not  hold 
j^jffffriPted  by  the  Ballad  Society  In  The  Bagford 


those  offices  long.  On  August  24,  1687,  being 
at  Salisbury,  he  had  a  dispute  with  his  wife, 
in  the  heat  of  which  he  rushed  out  into  the 
street,  and  the  hour  being  late,  was  challenged 
by  a  watchman  with  whom  he  commenced  a 
quarrel,  and  received  a  blow  on  the  head  from 
the  man's  bill  which  killed  him.  [He  was 
buried  near  the  west  door  of  the  Cathedral.] 
Wise's  principal  compositions  are  for  the 
church,  and  they  are  'among  the  glories  of  our 
cathedral  music.  He  added  melody  to  science, 
and  in  setting  sacred  words  evinced  as  much 
judgment  as  genius.  His  anthems,  "  Awake  up, 
my  glory,"  "Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord," 
and  "The  wajrs  of  Zion  do  mourn,"  have  lost 
none  of  their  charm  by  use  or  age,  and  are 
still  listened  to  with  admiratk)n  by  all  those 
who  hear  them,  and  whose  feelings  are  attuned 
to  church  music  of  the  most  elegant  and  ex- 
pressive kind.' 

Six  of  his  anthems  ['Prepare  ye  the  way,' 
'Awake,  put  on,'  'The  ways  of  Sion,'  'Thy 
beauty,  O  Israel,'  'Awake  up,  my  glory,'  and 
'Blessed  is  he']  are  printed  in  Boyce's  'Cathe- 
dral Music,'  and  an  Evening  Service  m  Et^  in 
Rimbault's  '  Cathedral  Music'  Other  anthems 
and  services  exist  in  MS.  in  the  Tudway 
collection,  the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  and  the  choir-books  of  many  of  the 
cathedrals.  ['I  chaige  you,  O  daughters,'  is 
in  Dering's  'Cantica  Sacra,'  1674;  'I  will 
sing,'  is  in  Langdon's  'Divine  Harmony,'  1774. 
See  also  the  Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog,  and  the  QuelUn^ 
Lexikon.]  Some  catches  by  him  are  included 
in  'The  Musical  Compank>n,'  1667,  and  his 
duet  'Old  Chiron  thus  preached  to  his  pupil 
Achilles,'  has  often  been  reprinted,     w.  h.  h. 

WOELFL,*  Joseph,  was  bom  at  Salaburg, 
probably  in  1772,  and  his  instruction  in  com- 
position and  pianoforte-playing  was  due  to 
Leopold  Mozart  *  and  Michael  Haydn.  [He  was 
a  chorister  in  Salzburg  Cathedral  in  1783-86.] 
No  mention  of  him  occurs,  however,  in  the 
correspondence  of  Leopold  Mozart  and  his  son. 
In  1790  he  went  to  Vienna  and  was  taken 
thence  to  Warsaw  by  Count  Oginsky.  Here,  in 
1792  or  1793,  he  began  his  public  career  and 
subsequently  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  received 
with  favour,  both  as  composer  and  perionner. 
His  first  opera,  'Der  Hollenberg/  was  composed 
to  a  libretto  by  Schikaneder,  and  brought  out 
at  his  theatre  in  1795.  This  was  followed  by 
'Das  schone  Milchmadchen'  for  the  National 
Theatre  in  1797,  and  'Der  Kopf  ohne  Mann' 
at  Schikaneder's  in  1798.  The  value  of  these 
pieces  does  not  appear  to  have  been  great,  but 
they  were  successful  at  Vieima,  and  the  last 

•  The  nnoertalntles  that  envdop  Woelfl  extend  even  to 
the  flpelilnR  of  his  name,  which  appears  yarioiMly  as  WOIJB. 
Woefe.  Wortfle.  WOlfel.  Wolfell.  Voelf.  Woclft.  Wulfl.  and 
Woelfl,  thelast  of  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  most  probably 
correct.  The  Parisians  despaired  of  either  pronouncing  or 
roelllng  his  name,  and  called  him  Wolf,  as  they  spell 
Kreutser /treC9cft«.  and  tp,thls  day  persist  In  writing  LW^ 
3  In  the  Prospectus  of 'The  Harmonic  Budget'  Woelfl  Is 
stated  to  be 'a  scholar  of  the  great  Mosart.^  which  seems 
1  most  Improbable. 
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two  were  performed  M  LeipEig,  and  '  Der  KopF 
oline  Mum'  at  Pngue  bIso.'  To  this  period 
the  curious  combinAtioii-piece,  'Uebe  nucht 
kunan  Proiesa,'  may  poBaibly  tieiong.  On  the 
whole  Woelfl  wea  not  oF  much  eccount  as  a 
compoaer  for  the  stage.  As  a  piaDoforte  vf  rtuoao 
he  atepped  Into  the  firat  rank,  and  waa  even 
able  to  DODtaet  the  paJm  of  supremacy  with 
Beethoven.'  Socially,  Woelfl's  pleasitiK  man- 
ners may  have  helped  him  to  sustain  ths  rivalry, 
■  rom  their  contrast  to  his  competitor's  bniaque 
ilemeanour.  His  strength  lay  in  contrapuntal 
^kiU  and  In  rranarkable  execution,  in  part  due 
to  the  immense  siie  of  his  hands.  Tbe  heat 
of  their  partisans  recalled  the  strife  of  tbe 
Gluckists  and  Picctnnists,*  but  the  two  artiala 
themselvee  appear  to  have  respected  and  ad- 
mired eacb  other.  We  hear  of  them  as  im- 
provising duets  at  the  houss  of  Von  Wetilar, 
and  Woelfl  dedicated  one  of  the  beet  of  hia 
eariier  works  (op.  6)  to  Beethoven.*  At  Vienna 
tlie  young  oompoeer  married,  in  1796.  Thereee 
Klemm,  an  actnw  at  the  National  Thwtre; 
and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  set  out 
on  an  extended  tour,  whether  with  or  without 
Madame  Woeifl  seems  uncertain.  He  travelled 
through  BruDQ  to  Prague,  Loipiig,  Di«aden, 
Berlin,  and  Hamburg.  He  had  intentiona  of 
going  on  to  London,'  but  seems  to  have  left 
Hamburg  at  the  Ixiginning  of  December  with 
Righini,  probably  for  Berlin.' 

The  next  clear  mention  of  Woelfl  is  at  a 
concert  in  Leipiig,  Oct.  21,  ISOO.'  He  arrival 
in  Paris  in  September  ISOl,  sod  soon  began  to 
attract  great  attention.  On  the  6th  Brumaire 
(Oct.  26)  the  Jownal  de  ParU  described  him  as 
Tun  deshonmieB  lea  plus  ^UumanaderEurope 
BUT  ie  Piano.'  His  wit  and  courtasy  suited 
Frencb  taste,  and  his  execution  was  at  iU  acme. 
He  speedily  sasunied  a  leading  position,  and  in 
the  neU  spring  was  reported  to  be  writing  an 
opera  for  the  Tb6Atre  Feydeau.*  Thia  epoch 
may  be  regarded  as  tbe  culminating  point  in  lus 


WOELFL 

career.  Henceforward  ha  falls,  in  some  Strang* 
way,  under  a  cloud. 

Wlwtber  thia  was  the  mult  of  a  faux  pm* 
cannot  be  exactly  determined.  F6tiB'B  cinnm^ 
stantiat  story  that  Woelfl  struck  up  a  friendship 
at  Paris  with  the  baas-singer  Elimenreich,  wba 
was  given  to  card-sharping,  travelled  to  Brus- 
sels with  him,  got  into  trouble  with  the  police 
and  came  to  London  in  1805,  where  Woelfl  died 
in  poverty,  seems  to  be  incorrect  in  almost  every 
detail.  That  WoelQ  was  brought  into  r^Litioos 
with  EUmonrcich  by  the  project  of  the  latter 
for  eetaUtahing  a  German  Opera  in  Paris  is 
likely  erHMigh,'  but  WodB  spears  to  faava 
been  in  Paris  throughout  1804,"  whereaa 
Elimenreich  left  Paris  at  the  end  of  ISO),  and 
was  at  Vienna  at  the  begirming  of  1805." 
Moreover,  Woelfl  had  no  reason  to  complain  td 
his  reo^itian  in  Rngimid  in  1805 ;  he  certainly 
did  Dot  die  in  obscurity,  and  it  is  Dot  likely 
that  he  died  in  poverty." 

To  return  to  certainties;  tbe  three  veara  and 
a  half  (Sept.  laoi-April  1605)  duriiig  which 
Paris  was  the  nmtie  of  Woelfl 'a  life  weiv!,  on 
the  whole,  years  of  success.  In  tbe  early  pan 
of  1S04,  his  opera,  'L'.4maurItomane«i(Ue,'  was 
produced  at  the  ThUtre  Feydeau  with  success. 
In  the  next  year  he  made  his  most  coosidsrabte 
venturewithanheroic  opera  in  threeacta  eallRl 
'Fernando,  ou  Les  Haures,'  which  was  brought 
out  anonymously  at  the  ThMtre  Feydeau.  It 
was  produced  in  very  unfavourable  dnram- 
stanoes,  and  waa  more  of  a  failure  than  it 
deserved  to  be.''  Perhaps  this  mischance  led 
Woelfl  to  conceive  a  disgust  for  Paria.  He 
cert^nly  left  the  French  capital  within  a  month 
oc  two  without  any  other  apparent  reason,  and 
repaired  to  London,"  where  he  arrived  about 
the  begiiming  of  May  1805.  The  first  trace  of 
liim  is  in  an  advertisemeDt  on  Hay  18,  of  a  bene- 
fit ooneert  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashe,  which  statea 
that  he  had  just  arrived  in  England,  and  would 
perform  a  concerto  at  this  concert  on  May  27  — 
'  his  first  performance  in  England.'  Besides  tba 
coiuierto  (MS.),  a  grand  symphony  (MS.)  by 
Woelfl  wai  performed  at  the  concert,  and  piano- 
forte concertos  by  him  were  played  at  other 
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oonoerts  on  June  1 


1  and  June  5,  oa  the  fonner 
He  wa«  received  with  the 
greo-teet  &ppl&uaej^  and  everything  ahows  tliat 
ba  let&ined  his  popularity  throughout  his  seven 
years'  residence  In  London.  In  180C  his  eon- 
CBrto  known  aa  'The  Caim'  created  a  positive 
/uTDTB,  being  played  at  four  conoorta  In  about 
two  moDtliB,  and  new  compoaitions  by  him  were 
almost  annually  put  forward  aa  attractioua  at 
the  moat  important  concerts.*  In  1810  the 
pmapectuB  of  'The  Hartnonie  Budget'  preaents 
him  as  tho  faohionaUe  oompoeer  of  the  day.  and 
a  portrait  Is  one  of  the  alluremfflils  to  sub- 
scribers. As  a  compoBer  for  the  atags,  Woelfl 
did  not  make  any  greater  mark  in  London  than 
In  Vienna  or  Paris.  Still,  two  ballets  by  him 
were  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre,  'La 
Surprise  de  Diane,'  on  Dec.  21,  IS05,  and 
'Aliire'  (founded  on  Voltaire's  'Aliire'),  on 
Jan.  27,  1807.  Both,  especially  the  former, 
pleased.  His  abattiee  were  fully  appreciated 
by  the  artists  and  by  Ube  public,  nor  is  any 
trace  of  a  falling  ofF  In  popular  esteem  discover- 
able. On  Hay  16,  1813,  a  new  concerto  of  his 
was  played  at  Salomon's  concert  by  Mr.  Cud- 
more.*  A  week  later  The  Mominf/  ChronitU 
of  Hay  23  contained  the  announcement,  'Died, 
on  Thursday  morning'  {i.e.  May  21]  'after  a 
short  iilneos,  at  his  lodgings  In  Qreat  Uary-te- 
bone  Street,  Hr.  Woelfl,  the  celebrated  piano- 
forte player.'  *  It  ia  imposrible,  therefore,  to 
understand  the  uncertainty  aa  to  the  drcum- 
■taocesof  Woelfl's  death.  An  anxious  discua- 
sioD  was  maintained  la  the  AUgettuine  Mtuika- 
JtsrAa  Zeitung,  in  1815  and  1816,'  as  to  whether 
he  was  dead  or  not.  It  asserted  tliat  WoeU  had 
played  at  the  Philharmonic  Ccocerts,  which  did 
not  begin  till  1BI3,  and  the  matter  was  only 
considered  as  settled  by  the  marriage  of  Woelfl's 
widow  to  an  oboist  at  Frankfort.*  The  foreign 
biogispfalea  of  him  are  almoat  aU  wrong  as  to 
tlie  year  of  his  death,  while  they  maintain 
that  he  died  in  the  moet  sordid  penury,  an 
assertion  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  ground 
at  all.' 

Woelfl  ponscascd  remarkaUe  quallGcations 
tor  making  a  success  in  society.  His  portrait, 
about  a  year  before  Ilia  death,  repreaentsa  haod- 


some  man,  rather  tail,  somewhat  stout,  and  of 
commanding  presence.' 

As  a  musician,  Woetfl  exhibits  all  the  eicel- 
lenoee  tliat  flow  from  a  soimd  training.  Like 
other  oomposera  of  that  time  he  wrote  much 
trivial  music,  but  his  sympathiee  were  steadily 
on  behalf  of  a  more  elevated  style.  Pupils  who 
wished  ium  to  teach  themhow  to  play  the  showy 
variations  that  conclude  his  celebrated  'Non 
Plus  Ultra'  sonata  always  mot  with  a  rebuff, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  go  oa  to  the  variations 
tiiltbeyhad  mastered  theopeniugaUegro.  The 
ease  with  which  he  threw  off  trifles  to  catch  the 
popular  ear  did  not  blind  him  to  their  trivial 
character  or  impair  hia  respect  for  his  art.  Con- 
sequently, much  of  his  work  —  sonatas,  quar- 
tets, concertos,  and  symphonies — is  thoroughly 
solid,  showing  great  instrumental  effect  and, 
especially,  contrapuntal  artiSce.'  His  works, 
therefore,  continued  to  appear  in  programmes 
for  several  yeais."  A  strongly  marked  rhythm 
and  a  predilection  for  sweeping  arpeg^cioa,  con- 
tinued on  the  pianoforte  from  one  band  to  the 
other,  were  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as 

In  extempore  performance,  few  attained  such 
proficiency.  At  Vienna  he  rivalled  Beethoven, 
and  was  even  said  to  surpass  him.  At  M*^"* 
a  mllitaiy  band  came  playing  down  the  street  In 
which  the  concert-room  was  situated,  hi  the 
middle  of  an  extempore  periormanca.  Moat 
performers  would  have  been  disconcerted  by 
such  an  Interruption.  Woelfl,  however,  catch- 
ing the  rhythm  of  the  drums,  worked  bis  themes 
Into  a  march,  and  using  this  as  a  middle  move- 
ment for  his  Fantasia  so  long  as  the  drums 
could  be  heard,  prooeeded  without  a  break  to 
his  finale."  He  had  ao  oomplete  a  mastery  of 
the  Uchniqae  at  the  pianoforte  that  he  oould 
play  a  concerto  in  C  major  with  equal  ease  ht 
Cl  major,  transposing  it  as  he  went."  He 
belonged  to  the  school  that  alma  at  breadth  of 
effect  rather  than  minute  accuracy  of  rendering, 
and  hIa  enormous  hands  placed  almoat  two- 
thirds  of  the  keyboard  under  his  immediate 
control,  and  enabled  him  to  produce  with  ease 
effects  that  to  ordinary  players  were  absolutely 
impossible. 

The  only  pupil  of  Woetfl  who  attamed  much 
anlnence  was  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter,  snd  as  he  was 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  acentury,  and  profeaot 
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of  the  ptaootorte  there  for  ten  yean  before  tlut 
it  Sm  probable  that  WoelS  influenced  musical 
dev^pmentlnthiiicouiitrymore  than  has  been 
noerallr  suapect«d.  In  opera  hin  importance 
u  nil-  It  ia  as  a  compoAer  for  and  a  peifomier 
OD  the  pianoforte  that  he  claims  attention. 
Hfa  perfomuuice  oould  scarcely  be  equalled  in 
his  own  time,  and  his  pianoforte  oompodttona 
have  not  yet  Icmt  all  their  Intemt. 
The  folloiring  la  a  tolerably  oomplete  list  of 
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WOHLTEMPERIRTE  CLAVIER,  DAS  — 
The  weli^teupered  Clatier,  better  known 
tn  Eagleuid  &s  'The  48  Prrludes  and  PcarEs' 
—  probably  the  most  extensively  known  of  kll 
Jobann  Sebastian  Bach's  works.  It  fs  In  two 
Parts,  each  containing  twenty-four  preludes 
and  twenty-four  fugues.  The  first  part  was 
completed  at  Cotben  id  1722  when  Bach  was  in 
his  thirty-eighth  year,   and  to  this  alone  he 

Eave  the  above  luune.  Subsequently  (1744) 
e  finished  twenty-four  more  preludes  and 
fugues  'through  all  the  inaior  and  minor  keys'; 
and  so  like  in  design  to  the  former  scries  are 
these,  that  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
second  part,  the  entire  oollection  being  now 
universally  knoim  under  the  one  title. 

His  own  full  title  is  as  followB:  'Das  wohl 
temperirte  Clavier  oder  Pradudia  und  Fupen 
durch  alle  Tone  und  SrmUonia  so  wohl  lertiam 
majorem  oder  Ut  Re  Mi  anlannnd,  ats  auch 
terHam  minorem  oder  Be  Mi  Fa  betreffend. 
Zum  Nutien  und  Oebrauch  der  Lehrbegierlgen 
Muncaiiachea  Jugead  aU  auch  derer  in  diesem 


SItidio  Bchon 
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1   bee 


Dden 


Zelt 


Vertreibaufgeeetiet  und  verfertiget  von  JoAann 
Sebattian  Bachp.  t.  Hochfiimtl.  Anbalt.  Cothen- 
Ischen  Capdi-MeiBlem  und  Directore  derer 
Canuner-3fuAau£n.      Anno  1722.'  ^^ 

It  was  Bach's  intention  by  this  work  to  test 
the  system  of  equal  temperament  in  tuning. 
To  this  end  be  fumishee  a  prelude  and  fugue  in 
each  key,  the  keys  foUowmg  one  another  not 
acoording  to  their  reiatlonahip,  but  simply  In 
the  order  of  chromatic  ascent. 

A  credible  tradition  says  that  most  of  the  first 

Eart  WHS  written  rapidly ;  In  a  place  where  Bach 
ad  no  regular  musical  occupation,  and  where 
he  was  deprived  of  any  musical  inatrumeut  — 
probably  when  accomi»nyln8his  prince.  This 
tradition  Is  supported  by  Gert>er,  whose  father, 
Ileinrich    Gerber,    was    a    pupil    of    Bach    in 
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Leipzig  soon  after  1722.  Forkel,  however,  who 
probably  posseesed  some  general  infonnation  on 
the  subject  from  Bach's  sons,  says  that  earlier 
compoeitions  were  used  in  compiling  the  first 
part.  Many  of  the  preludes  had  certainly  al- 
ready appeared  as  independent  compositions. 
In  rewriting  iheee  Bach  often  considerably 
lengthened  them,  the  one  in  CS  to  the  eztoit  of 
nearly  forty  bars.  Eleven  of  them  were  given  in 
a  short  form  in  the  Clavierbuchlein  (1720),  writ- 
ten for  his  son  Friedemann.  When  used  for  the 
later  work,  they  were,  however,  more  fully  de- 
veloped, especially  those  in  C  major,  C  minor,  D 
minor,  and  E  minor.  The  A  minor  Fugue,  too,  is 
without  doubt  an  earlier  composition.  Spitta 
considers  it  belongs  to  1707  or  1708.  It  is  an 
open  copy  of  one  in  the  same  key  by  Buxtehude, 
and  judging  from  the  pedal  at  its  conclusion,  it 
was  not  at  first  intended  for  the  clavichord. 
Perhaps  it  is  therefore  somewhat  out  of  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  work  —  written  so  mani- 
festly for  this  instrument.  Witness  for  instance 
thecommencementof  the  16th  barof  the  Et^minor 
fugue,  where  the  upper  part  stops  short  on  CP, 
evidently  because  D7  was  not  available  on  most 
clavichords.  Again,  in  the  30th  bar  of  the  A 
major  fugue  it  is  apparent  that  the  imitation  in 
the  right  hand  is  accommodated  to  a  limited 
keyboard.  In  the  second  part  of  the  work  Dt^ 
above  the  line  occurs  but  once  —  in  the  68th 
bar  of  the  At^  prelude.  In  compiling  this.  Bach 
again  availed  himself  of  earlier  compositions, 
though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  first  part. 
The  prelude  in  C  is  given,  however,  as  a  piece 
of  17  bars'  length  in  a  Clavierbuch  of  J.  P. 
Kellner's,  with  the  date  '3.  Juli  1726.'  [The 
fugue  in  Cl  major  exists  also  in  C  major,  and 
the  prelude  in  D  minor  exists  in  another  version. 
See  B.-Q.  xxxvi.  224-6.]  The  Fugue  in  O  had 
twice  before  been  associated  with  other  pre- 
ludes. [See  B.-G.  xxxvi.  114  ff.  and  220.]  The 
At^  Fugue  first  stood  in  F,  it  was  shorter  by  more 
than  one  half,  and  it  had  another  prelude. 


[See  B.-Q.  xxrvi.  113.]    Other  instances  of  a 
similar  kind  may  be  adduced. 

Three  or  four  original  ICSS.  are  eristtng  of 
the  first  part  of  the  work;  not  one  (oomple€e> 
exists  of  the  second.  Still,  notwithstanding 
the  many  revisions  Bach  made  of  the  first  part, 
there  is  perhaps,  as  Carl  von  Bniyck  says  {Tech- 
niache  tmd  Aathetiaehe  Analyaen,  p.  68),  on  the 
whole  a  richer  and  broader  display  of  contra^ 
puntal  art  in  the  fugues  of  the  second  part. 
[See  also  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  Johann  Sd/aaiian 
Back  J  chap,  xiii.] 

The  three  oldest  printed  editions  appeared 
in  1800-1801.  One  was  issued  by  NageU  of 
Zurich,  another  by  Simrock  of  Bonn  and  Paris, 
and  the  third  by  Kuhnel  (now  Peters)  of 
Leipzig.  The  first  was  dedicated  to  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  de  Musique,  the  matter  b^ng 
supplied  by  Schwencke.  In  it  the  second  part 
is  placed  first:  many  of  the  older  readings  are 
given,  and  it  has  the  long  versions  of  the  pre- 
ludes which  most  editions  since  have  copied. 
The  third  was  revised  by  Forkel,  and  it  is  to 
that  he  refers  in  his  well-known  treatise.  The 
first  English  edition  was  that  edited  by  S. 
Wesley  and  C.  Horn,  and  published  1810-13.' 
The  most  complete  critical  edition  is  that  of 
the  Bach-Gesellschaft  (vol.  xiv.  1865),  by 
Frans  Kroli,  with  an  appendix  of  various  read- 
ings. [The  discovery  of  the  London  autograph 
(see  below)  made  it  necessary  to  publish  its 
readings  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  the  B.-G. 
edition,  vol.  xlv.  (i.)  which  also  contains  the 
readings  of  the  Zurich  autograph.] 

Editors  have  not  been  slow  to  make  altera- 
tions in  the  text  of  Bach.  One  of  the  most 
glaring  of  these  is  the  bar  introduced  by 
Schwencke  in  the  middle  of  the  first  prelude. 
Yet  this  bar  has  been  retained  by  Csemy,  by 
Wesley  and  Horn,  and  by  many  othetB.  It  is 
even  used  by  Gounod  in  his  'Meditation.'  As 
an  editorial  curiosity  it  is  worth  preserving :  — 


Bar2S. 
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Of  the  i>1rBt  Part  three  autographs  are 
known;  one  formerly  belonging  to  Nageli,  and 
now  in  the  Town  Library  of  Zurich,  another  in 
the  possession  of  Professor  Wegener  of  Marburg 
and  a  third  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin. 
See  SpitU's  Back  (Novello),  ii.  665.  B.-G.  xiv. 
preface.  Of  the  Second  Part  no  complete 
autograph  is  known  to  exist. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type '  I  have  discov- 
ered that  for  many  years  there  remained  in  com- 

■Thls  of  eoune  refers  to  the  first  edltton  of  the  DIo- 
ttonary. 


parati  ve  obscurity  original  autographs  of  neariy 
all  the  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  the  Second 
Part.  They  were  bought  at  dementi's  sale  by 
Mr.  Emett.  During  one  of  Mendelssohn's  visits 
to  England  (June  1842)  Mr.  Emett  showed 
them  to  him,  and  he  at  once  recognised  them 
as  being  in  Bach's  handwriting.'  Later  on,  in 
or  about  1855,  Stemdale-Bennett  saw  them,  and 
he  too  pronounced  them  to  be  in  the  handwrit- 


>  Dr.  CummlnsB  has  Aown  (Aftit.  Ttmm^  March  1SS5, 
p.  131)  that  the  edltton  proleeted  by  Kollmaaa  In  1709  waa 
never  puhlldied.     {See  Bach.  vol.  L  p.  154ft.  | 

s  See  Rookatio'a  Ufiof  iktnOOMaolUi,  pp.  83.  84. 
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ing  of  Bach.  After  that  they  so  far  lapsed  out 
of  sight  that  they  are  not  mentionecl  even  by 
Dr.  SpHta.  That  they  are  authentic  there  can, 
I  think,  be  no  doubt.  Because,  first,  Clementi 
knew  or  believed  them  to  be  so :  see  the  '  Second 
Part  of  dementi's  Introduction  to  the  Art  of 
Playing  on  the  Pianoforte,  op.  43,'  where,  at 
p.  120,  there  is  a  'Fuga  by  J.  S.  Bach  from  an 
original  MS.  of  the  author.'  It  is  the  one  in  C, 
and  was  evidently  printed  from  No.  1  of  this  set. 
Secondly,  Mendelssohn  and  Bennett  witnessed 
to  the  writing.  Thirdly,  their  internal  evidence 
points  to  their  being  the  work  of  a  composer, 
not  of  a  copyist.  Upon  this  conclusion  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a  bar  by  bar 
examination  of  them.  [As  the  supplementary 
volume  of  the  B.-G.  edition  (xlv.  i.)  contains 
the  readings,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that 
volume  for  the  detailed  analysis  which  appeared 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Dictionary.] 

These  MSS.  (with  the  exception  of  No.  9) 
were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Emett^ 
daughter  of  the  Mr.  Etmett  who  bought  them 
at  dementi's  sale;  they  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  They  are  for  the  most  part  in  excel- 
lent preservation  and  very  clear.  [Another 
autograph  of  a  certain  number  of  the  preludes 
and  fugues  of  the  Second  Part  is  at  Berlin. 
An  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  J.  6.  Shedlock 
in  Mus.  Times,  1883,  pp.  533,  694,  may  be 
referred  to.]  f.  w. 

WOLDEMAR,  Michael,  violinisti  and  com- 
poser, who  came  of  a  well-to-do  mercantile 
family,  was  bom  at  Orleans,  on  Sept.  17,  1750. 
It  is  said  that  his  real  name  was  Michael,  and 
that  he  assumed  that  of  Woldemar,  at  the 
request  of  his  godfather,  the  Marshal  Lowen- 
dahl.  He  received  an  excdlent  education,  hav- 
ing Lolli  —  whom  he  closely  resembled  in  char- 
acter and  disposition  —  to  teach  him  the  violin. 
Owing  to  reverses  of  fortune,  Woldemar  became 
the  head  of  a  wandering  troop  of  artists,  who 
eventually  settled  at  dermont  Ferrand,  where 
Woldemar  died  in  Jan.  1816.  Without  being  a 
member  of  the  staff,  Woldemar  wrote  several 
articles  on  music  for  the  Courrier  des  SpedaeUSf 
a  theatrical  journal  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 
It  was  in  this  publication  that  his  Cammande' 
fiterUs  du  Violonf  a  facetious  imitation  of  the 
Decalogue,  was  printed.  He  also  composed  a 
number  of  pieces  and  concertos  for  the  violin, 
and  a  Grande  MHhode  de  Violan  (Paris,  Cochet) 
—  which  is  to-day  difficult  to  meet  with  —  Le 
nauvd  art  de  Varchet  (ibid.),  and  VEtude  A^ 
merUaire  de  Varchet  modeme,  Woldemar,  like 
Lolli,  attempted  an  extension  of  the  compass 
of  the  violin  by  adding  a  lower  fifth  string  (C 
.  in  the  bass),  and  for  this  instrument,  which  he 
called  a  'violin-alto,'  he  wrote  a  concerto  with 
orchestra.  Urban  Chretien  (bom  Feb.  16, 
1790)  often  played  on  this  instnunent  of 
Woldonar's  invention  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire concerts.    Huet,  EeoUs  de  VioUrn ;  Pougin, 


Supplement  to  Pitta;  Biog,  dee  Mus. ;  Mason 
darke.  Die,  Fiddlers;  Fayolle,  etc.     e.  h-a. 

WOLF,  THE.  I.  A  term  applied  to  the 
harsh  howling  sound  of  certain  chords  on  keyed 
instruments,  particularly  the  organ,  when  tuned 
by  any  form  of  unequal  temperament. 

The  fonn  of  unequal  temperament  most 
widely  adopted  was  the  mean-tone  system. 
The  rule  of  this  system  is  that  its  fifths  are  all 
a  quarter  of  a  comma  flat.  The  major  thirds 
are  periect,  and  are  divided  into  two  equal 
whole  tones,  each  of  which  is  a  mean  between 
the  major  and  minor  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale ; 
hence  the  name  Meantone  S3rstem. 

The  total  error  of  the  whole  circle  of  twelve 
fifths,  at  a  quarter  of  a  comma  each,  amounts  to 
three  commas.  Since  the  circle  of  twelve  per- 
fect fifths  fails  to  meet  by  about  one  comma,  the 
circle  of  mean-tone  fifths  fails  to  meet  by  about 
two  commas,  or  roughly,  nearly  half  a  semitone. 
In  the  mean-tone  system  on  the  ordinary  key- 
board  there  is  always  one  fifth  out  of  tune  to 
this  extent,  usuaUy  the  fifth  Gt-liP.  There 
are  also  four  false  thirds,  which  are  sharp  to 
about  the  same  extent,  usually  B-Et^,  Ft-Bt^, 
Cl-F,  and  Gl-G.  All  chords  into  which  any 
of  these  five  intervals  enter  are  intolerable,  and 
are  'wolves.' 

The  use  of  unequal  temperaments  disap- 
peared in  Germany  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  probably  under  the  influence  of 
Bach.  Unequal  temperaments  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  pianoforte  in  England  at  about 
the  tennination  of  the  first  third  of  the  19th 
century.  At  the  same  time  the  transition 
process  began  here  in  connection  with  the 
organ;  and  by  1870  it  was  practically  complete, 
few  cases  ordy  of  the  unequal  temperament 
then  surviving.  The  Wolf  has  in  consequence 
ceased  to  have  any  but  historical  and  scientific 
interest.  [See  also  Temperament,  ante,  pp.  69, 
60;  and  Tuning,  pp.  179,  180.]    r.  h.  m.  b. 

XL  In  bowed  instruments  the  Wolf  occurs, 
owing  to  defective  vibration  of  one  or  more 
notes  of  the  scale.  When  it  occurs,  it  is  often 
found  more  or  less  in  every  octave  and  on  every 
string.  Different  instruments  have  it  in  differ- 
ent places:  it  is  most  common  at  or  near  the 
fourth  above  the  lowest  note  on  the  instrument, 
in  the  violin  at  C,  in  the  violoncello  at  F.  The 
more  sonorous  and  brilliant  the  general  tone, 
the  more  obtrusive  it  becomes ;  if  the  tone  be 
forced,  a  disagreeable  jar  is  produced.  Hence 
it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  play  the  wolf  down: 
the  player  must  humour  the  troublesome  note. 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  there  is  a  wolf 
somewhere  in  all  fiddles,  and  it  is  certain  that 
it  exists  in  some  of  the  finest,  e.g.  in  Stradivaris. 
Probably,  however,  it  is  always  due  to  some 
defect  in  the  construction  or  adjustment. 
Violins  with  a  soft  free  tone  are  least  liable  to 
it;  and  the  writer's  viols  in  all  three  sizes  are 
quite  free  from  it.     The  cause  of  the  wolf  is 
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obscure,  and  probably  not  unifonn:  it  may 
result  firom  some  excess  or  defect  In  the  thick- 
nesses, from  unequal  elasticity  in  the  wood, 
from  bad  proportion  or  imperfect  adjustment  of 
the  fittings,  or  from  some  defect  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  air  chamber.  [It  has  also  been 
suggested  with  a  still  greater  show  of  probabil- 
ity that  the  wolf  occurs  on  the  note  to  which  the 
body  of  the  instrument  acts  as  a  resonating 
box,  and  that  the  particles  of  wood,  set  in  vibra- 
tion by  this  note,  are  unable  to  maintain  the 
stretched  string  quite  evenly.]  It  may  be 
palliated  by  reducing  some  of  the  thicknesses 
so  as  to  diminish  the  general  vibration,  and  by 
as  perfect  as  possible  an  adjustment  of  the  bar, 
bridge,  and  sound-post;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
violin-makers  where  it  is  once  established  it 
cannot  be  radically  cured.  Some  instruments 
have  what  may  be  termed  an  anti-wolf,  i.e.  an 
excess  of  vibration  on  the  very  notes  whero  the 
wolf  ordinarily  occurs.  The  writer  has  a  violin 
which  exhibits  this  phenomenon  on  the  B  and  C 
above  the  stave.  When  these  notes  are  played 
forte  on  any  of  the  strings,  the  B  or  C  an  octave 
below  is  distinctly  heard.  This  is  probably  a 
combinational  tone  due  to  the  coalescence  of  the 
fundamental  tone  with  that  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  the  string  in  each  of  its  2-3  parts. 
In  some  Forster  violoncellos  the  wolf  is  so  strong 
as  to  render  them  almost  useless.  x.  j.  p. 

WOLF,  Hugo,  was  born  at  Windischgraz  in 
the  south  of  Styria  on  March  13,  1860.  He 
was  the  fourth  son  of  a  father  of  musical  tastes, 
who  was  in  a  family  leather  business,  and  who 
intended  that  the  boy  should  eventually  come 
into  it  too.  At  an  early  age,  however,  Hugo 
showed  that  his  real  interests  were  in  music  and 
literature,  and  his  conduct  at  the  various 
schools  through  which  he  passed  disappointed 
his  parents  as  much  as  his  teachers.  In  1875 
the  usual  struggle  over  the  question  of  his 
future  career  was  fought,  and  ended  in  his 
father  reluctantly  consenting  to  let  him  enter 
the  Vienna  Conservatorium.  One  event  in  this 
year  left  a  profound  impression  upon  him.  This 
was  the  visit  of  Wagner,  who  came  to  Vienna 
to  conduct  'Tannhauser'  and  'Lohengrin.'  He 
managed  to  see  the  great  man  for  a  moment, 
and  although  he  got  nothing  for  his  pains  but 
a  more  or  less  kindly  snub,  he  became  from  this 
moment,  and  remained  all  his  life,  an  ardent 
disciple.  For  the  Conservatorium  he  had  no 
more  enthusiasm  than  he  had  for  the  schools, 
and  he  was  expelled  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
which  he  had  spent  mainly  in  breaking  the 
rules  laid  down  for  discipline  and  counterpoint. 
He  was  now  thrown  almost  entirely  on  his  own 
resources,  for  his  father  was  able  to  do  little  for 
him,  having  had  his  business  ruined  by  a  fire. 
Ho  eked  out  a  living  in  his  lodgings  at  Vienna 
by  giving  piano  and  violin  lessons,  but  he  could 
barely  make  enough  to  afford  himself  a  meal  a 
day,  and  the  drudgery  was  so  intolerable  to  him 


that  he  neariy  anigrated  to  America.  At  this 
critical  moment  he  was  offered  the  post  of  sec- 
ond Capellmeister  at  Salsbuig,  mainly  throu^ 
the  influence  of  the  composer  Adalbert  van 
Qoldschmidt,  who,  with  Mottl  and  the  two 
Schalks,  was  kind  to  him  in  these  Vienna  days, 
lending  him  music  and  helping  him  to  obtain 
pupils.  But  though  he  took  the  post  he  was 
back  again  in  Vienna  in  two  months'  time,  com- 
posing songs  and  sketching  out  his  symphonic 
poem  'Penthesilea.'  Some  of  his  early  work, 
consisting  of  misc^aneous  piano  and  orchestral 
music,  as  well  as  of  songs,  was  found  amongst  his 
papers  after  his  death,  some  of  it  he  seems  to 
have  destroyed.  The  twelve  'Lieder  ausder 
Jugendseit' were  written  in  1877-78,  and  the  col> 
lection  of  six  'Lieder  fur  eine  Frauenstimme* 
also  dates  from  this  period.  But  in  these  eartj 
yean  most  of  his  time  was  given  to  reading 
rather  than  composing  music.  Bach,  Bee- 
thoven, Mosart,  Gluck,  and  the  other  classics  be 
devoured  eagerly;  he  worked  hard  at  the  songs 
of  Schubert  and  Schumann,  and  for  Berlioz  and 
the  French  school  he  showed  all  his  life  such  a 
predilection  that  he  used  to  say  in  later  years  be 
must  have  had  a  few  drops  of  Latin  blood  in  his 
veins.  He  was  able  to  make  capital  out  of  his 
strong  musical  tastes,  for  in  1886  he  accepted 
the  post  of  musical  critic  to  the  Vienna  Salon- 
bLoU,  and  wrote  for  it  for  four  years.  He  wrote, 
as  well  as  felt,  strongly,  and  while  championing 
the  cause  of  the  older  composers  and  breaking 
lances  on  behalf  of  Wagner  and  Bruckner,  he 
poured  scorn  upon  Boito,  Ponchielli,  and  the 
contemporary  Italian  operatic  writers,  he  jeered 
mercilessly  at  the  Philistines  and  the  purveyors 
of  conventional  goods,  and  earned  the  undying 
hatred  of  Billow  as  well  as  of  the  anti-Wagne- 
rians  by  the  outspoken  terms  in  which  he  pro- 
claimed his  dislike  of  Brahms.  But  Wolf  would 
never  have  attained  the  peculiar  position  he  now 
holds  amongst  the  great  song-writers  if  he  had 
given  his  attention  solely  to  music.  As  a  boy  he 
was  devoted  to  books,  and  his  catholic  taste, 
controlled  by  sound  Instinct,  soon  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  writers  of  France  and 
Ckigland,  no  less  than  with  those  of  Germany. 
His  favourite  German  poets  were  Goethe, 
Elichendorff,  Kleist,  and  Morike,  the  popular 
Swabian  pastor,  who  inspired  Wolf  to  his  first 
outburst  of  song-writing. 

This  was  in  1888,  the  turning-point  in  his 
career.  He  had  lost  his  father  in  the  previoits 
year  (who  died  just  too  soon  to  see  the  publica- 
tion of  his  son's  first  two  volumes  of  songs),  he 
had  given  up  writing  for  the  SoIotMoU  and  had 
established  himself  in  a  friend's  house  at  Perch- 
toldsdorf,  a  little  village  near  Vienna.  Sud- 
denly the  flood-gates  were  opened,  and  between 
February  and  May  of  1888  he  wrote  forty-three 
of  his  Morike  songs,  and  five  months  later  fin- 
ished the  set  in  a  single  week,  after  composing  a 
group  of  songs  to  words  by  Eichendorff.    No 
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sooner  was  the  Morike  set  completed  than  he 
turned  to  Goethe,  and  between  October  1888 
and  February  1889  set  fifty  of  his  poems.  After 
a  break  in  the  summer,  during  which  he  paid  his 
third  visit  to  Bajrreuth  (his  first  was  in  1882 
"When  he  and  Mottl  went  together),  he  composed 
forty-four  songs  on  end  from  the  'Spauisches 
Liederbuch'  of  Heyse  and  Geibel,  a  volume  of 
translations  which  had  already  inspired  Schu- 
mann, Brahms,  Cornelius,  and  others.  These 
were  completed  at  the  end  of  April  1890.  In 
June  he  set  the  six  AUe  Weisen  from  poems  of 
Gottfried  Keller,  who  had  just  celebrated  his 
seventieth  birthday,  and  in  the  autumn  he  set 
to  work  on  Heyse's  'Italienisches  Liederbuch.' 
Of  these,  twenty-two  were  written  without  a 
break,  and  then  —  after  this  almost  iminter- 
rupted  period  of  activity,  in  which  something 
like  200  songs  were  written  —  came  a  silence 
Tirhich  remained  unbroken  for  more  than  three 
years.  For  that  was  how  he  composed.  He 
would  sit  down  to  a  volume  of  poems  and  work 
at  white  heat,  flinging  off  songs  day  after  day, 
hardly  stopping  to  eat  or  sleep  imtil  the  fit  of  in- 
spiration had  passed,  when  he  would  relapse 
mto  a  fit  of  despondency  and  lethargy  that 
lasted  until  the  next  furious  outburst. 

Meantime  his  work  was  gradually  gaining 
reoognition.  Humperdinck  had  introduced 
him,  in  1890,  to  the  finfk  of  Schott,  who  now 
arranged  to  publish  his  songs.  Wolf  recitals 
were  given  in  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  Mannham,  and 
other,  centres  where  there  was  less  prejudice 
against  the  composer  than  in  Vienna ;  and  in  the 
autunm  of  1890  he  was  commissioned  to  write 
incidental  music  for  Ibsen's  play  D<u  Fest  auf 
Sdhavg.  This  was  an  effort  to  him  to  write,  for 
he  soon  lost  interest  in  the  play,  and  was  ham- 
pered by  the  restrictions  imposed  on  him  by  the 
theatre.  What  he  wanted  to  write  was  not  in- 
cidental music  to  a  play  he  did  not  care  for,  but 
an  opera  set  to  a  text  of  his  own  choosing.  He 
had  been  searching  for  one  ever  since  1882. 
He  had  thought  at  one  time  of  setting  A  Mid- 
mimmer  Nigfifa  Dream  and  The  TempetA,  but 
gave  up  the  idea.  M^rimte's  Cciomba  he  re- 
jected, and  instinct  told  him  that  his  friends 
Orohe  and  Liliencron  might  have  offered  him 
better  alternatives  for  a  hero  than  Buddha  and 
Buffalo  Bill.  Eventually  he  found  what  he  was 
looking  for  in  Der  DreiapiUf  a  translation  of  a 
novel  by  the  Spanish  author  Pedro  de  Alarcon, 
in  an  adaptation  by  Frau  Majrreder,  which  he 
had  read  and  rejected  five  years  earlier.  He 
set  feverishly  to  work  on  it  on  March  3,  1895, 
and  on  July  9  he  announced  that  he  had 
finished  it.  The  scoring  occupied  him  till 
December,  and  the  opera  was  given  at  Mann- 
heim, with  the  title  'Der  Corregidor,'  on  June  6, 
1896.  It  appears  to  have  been  well  received, 
but  owing  to  operatic  conditions  it  could  not  be 
repeated  that  season,  and  it  was  performed  only 
once  in  his  lifetime.  The  fit  of  inspiration  which 


carried  him  through  this  opera  with  such  in- 
credible speed  enabled  him  to  complete  the 
'Italienisches  Liederbuch';  and  in  the  spring 
of  1897  he  set  to  work  on  a  German  translation 
of  some  of  Michelangelo's  sonnets,  and  on  the 
libretto  of  a  new  opera,  'Manuel  Ven^as,'  also 
drawn  from  a  novel  by  Alarcon.  Three  of  the 
sonnets  were  written  and  half  the  first  act  of 
the  opera  was  completed  when  his  brain  sud- 
denly gave  way.  The  furious  mental  energy 
which  had  manifested  itself  throughout  his  life 
in  spasmodic  outburst  now  broke  through  its 
bonds,  and  in  September  1897  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  confine  him.  He  came  out  of  the  es- 
tablishment the  next  year,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  he  would  recover,  but  his  sanity  lasted  only 
for  a  brief  interval,  and  in  the  autunm  of  1898 
he  entered  the  asylum  at  Vienna  a  raving  luna- 
tic. Paralysis  soon  overtook  him,  but  he  lin- 
gered on  until  Feb.  22, 1903,  when  he  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-three.  He  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery not  far  from  the  graves  of  Beethoven  and 
Schubert. 

It  is  as  a  song-writer  that  Wolf  will  live. 
His  instrumental  works  consist  only  of  the 
early  symphonic  poem  'Penthesilea' ;  a  string- 
quartet  which,  though  still  earlier,  shows  more 
signs  of  originality  and  power;  and  a  charming 
'Italienische  Serenade'  for  string-orchestra, 
which  was  a  later  version  of  an  early  string- 
quartet.  The  choral  works  include  six  sacred 
songs  for  unaccompanied  voices  to  words  by 
Eichendorff,  written  in  1881,  and  four  composi- 
tions for  chorus  and  orchestra:  'Christnacht,' 
'Elfenlied'  (with  words  taken  from  A  Midsum- 
mer Nights  Dream),  'Der  Feuerreiter,'  and 
'  Dem  Vaterland,'  of  which  the  last  two  had  been 
conceived  originally  as  songs  for  a  solo  voice. 
The  two  operas  and  the  incidental  music  to  Ib- 
sen's play  complete  the  list  of  his  works  apart 
from  the  songs^  and  the  operas  themselves  are 
less  in  the  nature  of  operas  than  of  collections 
of  songB.  The  characterisation  is  wonderfuUy 
strong,  and  the  writing  is  as  rich  and  free  and 
complex  as  it  is  in  the  most  striking  of  his  songs. 
'  Der  Corregidor '  is,  in  fact,,  a  storehouse  of  beau- 
tiful things,  but  Wolf  had  little  sense  of  the  stage 
and  not  much  capacity  for  adapting  his  methods 
to  its  requirements.  His  nature  was  entirely 
lyrical,  and  what  stirred  him  to  utterance  was 
poetry,  and  poetry  not  spread  over  a  situation 
but  crystallised  in  a  poem.  Unlike  Schubert  he 
could  not  set  any  casual  words  to  music:  a 
song  to  him  was  poetry  absorbed  and  recreated 
in  terms  of  something  which  was  neither  melody 
by  itself  nor  mere  declamation  but  a  fusion  of 
the  two.  That  is  why  each  of  his  songs  has  a 
character  of  its  own;  each  looks  different  on 
paper  except  in  cases  where  a  figure  from  one 
song  is  repeated  in  another  with  definite  pur- 
pose, or  where  two  songs,  being  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  are  treated  by  similar  methods.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  each  of  the  poems 
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aad  each  group  of  poema  has  a  distlnotivB 
character  of  its  own,  so  that  if  one  is  familiar 
with  Wolfs  idiom  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  transfer  a  song  from  one  group  to  another 
without  making  it  look  out  of  place.  The 
music  does  not  merely  fit  the  words  carefully; 
though  Wolf  doep  make  it  do  that  more  care- 
fully than  any  other  composer  has  done  or  tried 
to  do;  his  method  is  more  fundamental  thttn 
that.  He  makes  one  feel  that  he  has  composed 
the  poetry  as  well  as  the  music  —  that  the  poe- 
try and  music  are  the  simultaneous  product  of 
one  brain.  That  is,  when  he  is  at  his  best;  for 
sometimes  the  strain  under  which  he  worked 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  writing,  more  especially 
in  the  songs  of  his  middle  period  (some  of  the 
settings  of  Groethe,  for  instance)  where  the 
continuously  chromatic  harmony ,[the  persistent 
repetition  of  a  figure  through  an  endless  series 
of  keys  and  the  indications  of  hypersensitive 
anxiety  that  the  subtlest  nuancea  should  not 
be  left  unexpressed,  combine  to  leave  an  impres- 
sion of  restlessness ;  the  composer,  one  feels,  has 
aimed  at  elaborating  single,  detached  dctaib 
too  much,  instead  of  trying  to  make  all  the 
details  coalesce  and  illustrate  the  whole.  But 
in  the  earlier  songs  set  to  Morike's  words  or  in 
the  '  Itaiienisches  Liederbuch,'  where  he  tried 
to  clarify  his  ideas  and  express  himself  simply 
in  the  manner  of  Mozart,  his  extraordinary  car 
pacity  for  hitting  the  right  balance  between  the 
words  and  the  music  has  produced  a  number 
of  songs  of  widely  different  character  which 
may  be  ranked  with  the  very  highest  of  their 
kind.  The  'Spanlsches  Liederbuch'  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  varied  collection,  and  the 
Goethe  songs  show  him  in  his  most  complex 
and  subtle  aspect,  but  whether  he  is  simple  or 
whether  he  is  complex,  he  writes  with  the 
fullest  imderstanding  of  the  requirements  of 
both  singer  and  pianist.  His  habit  of  building 
up  an  accompaniment  from  a  single  rhythmical 
phrase  and  of  repeating  a  single  figure  under 
various  aspects  does  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of 
the  singer;  both  singer  and  pianist  are  con- 
sulted, for  both  have  parts  which  are  free  and 
independent  of  each  other,  but  are  at  the  same 
time  mutually  involved  because  both  have  been 
conceived  together  as  a  single  entity,  in  the  com- 
poser's brain,  instead  of  having  been  thought  of 
separately  and  been  subsequently  put  together. 
The  key  to  Wolf's  attitude  towards  those  for 
whom  he  wrote  is  to  be  found  on  the  title-pages 
of  his  volumes,  which  contain  not  'songs'  but 
*  songs  for  voice  and  piano.'  The  chief  material 
for  the  biography  of  Wolf  is  to  be  found  in  ths 
life  by  Dr.  Ernst  Decsey,  and  in  the  four 
volumes  of  his  letters.  Three  volumes  of  col- 
lected essays  on  his  compositions  were  published 
during  his  lifetime;  since  his  death  numerous 
books  and  articles  dealing  with  his  life  and 
works  have  appeared,  mainly  abroad.  A  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  more  important  of  these  has  been 


printed  by  Peters  (1908)  at  the  eod  of  their 
catalogne  of  his  works.  For  RngliigK  resdeis 
the  best  book  is  Mr.  Ernest  Newman's  -volume 
on  Wolf  in  The  New  lAbrory  ofMruie  (MeUmen, 
1907).  I.,  w.  H. 

WOLF-FERRARI,  EBMANifo,  bom  in  Va>- 
ice,  Jan.  12, 1876,  became  a  pupil  of  Rheinbefger 
in  Munich  in  1893-95 ;  in  1902  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Liceo  Benedetto  Maroello  m 
Venice,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in  the  eaily 
part  of  1909  in  order  to  live  in  Germany.  He 
was  at  first  self-taught,  and  before  going  to 
Mimich  had  produced  his  first  opera,  'La 
Sulamita,'  at  Venice  (1889) ;  in  his  matorer 
period  he  brought  out  'Cenerentola'  (Venice, 
1900,  performed  as  'Aschoibrdd^'  at  Bremen 
in  1902)  and  'Le  Donne  curiose,'  grven  at 
Munich  as  'Die  neugierigen  Frauen'  in.  1903. 
An  oratorio,  'La  Vita  Nuova, '  after  Dante,  was 
brought  out  in  1903,  and  among  his  leas 
ambitious  works  are  a  sinf onia  da  cazneia  in 
B  flat,  a  violin  sonata  in  G  minor,  op.  1,  and 
a  piano  quintet,  op.  6,  in  D  flat  (Riemann's 
Lexikon,  etc.).  m. 

WOLFF,  AuGUSTB  Dbsibe    Bebnabd,  pia- 
nist and  pianoforte  maker,  head  of  the  great  fizm 
of  Pleyel- Wolff  et  Cie.,  bom  in  Paris,  May  3, 
1821.    At  fourteen  he  entered  the  Gonaerra- 
toire,  studied  the  piano  with  Zimmennan,  and 
took  a  first  prise  in  1839.    He  was  also  a  pupH  of 
Lebome  for  counterpoint  and  Hal6vy  for  oom- 
position,  and  under  these  auspices  composed 
several   pianoforte    pieces,   published    by   Ri- 
chault.    At  twenty-one  he  entexed  the  staff  of 
the  Gonaervatoire  as  'r6p^teur'  —  teachpr  of 
pupils  in  dramatic  singing  —  and  kept  it  for  ^y^ 
years,  when  he  gave  up  teaching  to  become  the 
pupil  and  partner  of  the  well-known  pianoforte- 
maker,  Gamille  Pleyel,  who,  being  old  and  infinn, 
was  looking  out  for  a  dependable  assistant.     M. 
Wolff  entered  the  business  in  1850,  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  in  1852,  and  naturally 
succeeded  to  the  headship  of  it  on  the  death  of 
Pleyel  in  1855.    From  that  time  his  exertaoaa 
were  unremitting,  and  while  bUU  adhering  to 
the  principles  of  his  illustrious  {vedeeeseor,  and 
the  processes  of  manufacture  which  made  the 
Ple}rel  pianos  famous,  he,  with  the  scientific 
assistance  of  his  friend  M.  Lissajous  the  acous- 
tician, devoted  all  his  attention  to  increasing 
the  volume  of  tone  without  losing  sweetaeas. 
His  repeated  experiments  on  the  tension   of 
strings,  on  the  best  possible  spot  for  the  hammer 
to  strike  the  string  so  as  to  get  the  fullest  tone 
and  the  best  'partials,'  on  the  damper,  etc, 
have  proved  very  fruitful,  and  led  him  to  patent 
several  ingenious  contrivances.    These  are,  a 
double  escapement,  a  transposing  keyboard, 
a  'p4dalier,'  which  can  be  adapted  to  any  piano, 
thus  enabling  organists  to  practise  pedid  pas- 
sages without  spoiling  a  piano  by  coupling  the 
notes,  and  lastly  the  'p6dale  hannonique^'  a 
pedal  which  can  be  used  while  playing  efaio- 
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matic  paaaages,  as  it  can  be  applied  to  the  mel- 
ody alone,  or  to  any  specific  notes,  at  the  option 
of  the  player.  [A  double  piano  with  a  keyboard 
at  each  end,  for  convenience  in  playing  duets 
for  two  pianos,  a  cleverly-contrived  modem 
harpsichord,  and  the  chromatic  harp  which  for 
some  years  enjoyed  some  vogue,  are  among  the 
later  inventions  of  the  firm.]  It  is  owing  to 
ouch  labours  as  these,  and  M.  WolfiTs  indefati- 
gable activity,  that  the  firm  of  Pleyel- Wolff 
still  keeps  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  piano- 
forte makers,  and  gains  so  many  distinctions. 
Thoroughly  liberal,  and  a  philanthropist  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  he  contrive  to  give 
his  600  workmen  a  real  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  business  by  foiming  a  special  fund, 
amoimting  already  to  nearly  150,000  francs 
(JC6000),  out  of  which  benefit  societies,  retiring 
pensions,  etc.,  are  provided.  Not  ceasing  to 
be  an  artist  because  he  went  into  trade, 
M.  Wolff  founded  a  prize  —  the  Prix  Pleyel- 
Wolff  —  for  a  pianoforte  piece  with  or  without 
orchestra,  to  be  competed  for  annually.  In 
fact,  whether  as  artist  or  manufacturer,  he  was  a 
notable  personage  in  the  French  musical  world 
of  his  day.  His  health  had  been  on  the  decline 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  he  died  at  Paris, 
Feb.  9,  1887.  [See  Fejdtxl  &  Co.  vol.  III. 
p.  774.]  A.  J. 

WOLKENSTEIN,  Oswald  von,  descended 
from  a  knightly  family  long  settled  in  the  Tyrol, 
"Was  bom  about  the  year  1377.  He  lived  a  very 
stirring  and  adventurous  life,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  travelled  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  and  had  even  visited  some  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  boasts 
of  being  able  to  converse  in  ten  different 
languages.  From  1415  he  was  for  several  years 
in  the  service  of  King  and  afterwards  Emperor 
Sigismimd,  sometimes  one  of  his  immediate 
train,  at  other  times  sent  on  various  embassies 
to  Spain  and  Portugal.  On  his  return  home, 
in  his  constant  desire  to  extend  his  own  domains 
at  the  expoise  of  his  neighbours,  he  was  froni 
1421  to  1427  involved  in  various  strifes  and 
lawsuits,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  twice 
subjected  to  arrest  and  imprisonment.  A  worse 
fate  might  have  befallen  him  at  the  hands  of 
Duke  Frederick  of  Austria,  but  for  the  inter- 
cession of  powerful  friends.  The  circumstances 
of  the  various  disputes  in  which  he  was  engaged 
even  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  August  2, 1445, 
afford  a  curious  picture  of  the  wild  and  lawless 
life  of  the  Gemum  Knights  of  the  times.  Long 
before  his  death  he  had  in  1408  erected  for 
himself  a  monument,  which  still  exists,  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Brixen,  probably  in  con- 
nection with  some  endowment  for  a  pious  pur- 
pose which  he  had  there  founded.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  in  so  troubled  and  adventurous  a  life 
from  beginning  to  end  he  should  have  been  able 
to  devote  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry 
and  music.    He  was  the  l£8t  of  the  Minnesinger ; 


many  of  his  poems  are  spring-  and  love-songs, 
and  some  are  devoted  to  the  glorification  of 
Maigaret  Queen  of  Aragon.  There  is  in  all  of 
them  the  strong  personal  note,  and  it  is  mainly 
from  his  own  poems  that  the  details  of  his 
wandering  and  adventurous  life  are  known.  He 
invented  the  melodies  to  his  poems,  and  these 
are  no  longer  in  the  mere  recitative  style  of  his 
predecessors,  but  are  real  songs,  many  of  them 
very  fresh  and  pleasing,  with  a  popular  lilt 
about  them.  Oswald  was  not  only  an  inventor 
of  melodies,  but  was  also  skilled  in  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  mensural  notation  of  his  time, 
and  set  some  of  his  songs  in  two  and  three-part 
counterpoint.  There  are  occasionally  slight 
canonic  imitations,  and  a  few  pieces  are  ex- 
pressly described  as  fugues,  but  the  harmonies 
are  very  stiff  and  uncouth  to  modem  ears,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  parts  generally,  though  it 
may  be  that  one  or  other  of  the  parts  was  only 
meant  to  be  played  on  some  instrument,  and  not 
sung,  in  which  case  the  harmonies  may  not  have 
been  so  disagreeable.  There  are  two  instances 
of  apparently  four-part  writing,  but  they  are 
meant  to  be  sung  or  played  in  three  parts,  with 
one  taken  alternately  with  another.  The  most 
successful  setting  from  a  harmonic  point  of  view 
is  the  three>part  setting  of  the  Latin  words, 
Ave  Mater,  O  Mana,  etc.  The  whole  of  Von 
Wolkenstein's  compositions,  both  literary  and 
musical,  have  now  been  edited  with  critical 
apparatus  and  various  facsimiles  in  the  Denh- 
mOler  der  TonJctmst  in  Osterreich,  Jahr- 
gang  ix.  J.  B.  M. 

WOLLENHAUPT,  Hbinkich  Adolp,  bom 
at  Schkeuditz,  Sept.  27,  1827,  studied  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium,  and  had  a  brilliant 
career  as  a  pianist  and  a  ooniposer  of  drawing- 
room  pieces  of  the  lightest  character.  In  1845 
he  went  to  New  York,  and  died  there,  Sept.  IS, 
1865.     (Riemann's  Lexikon,)  m. 

WOLSTENHOLME,  William,  bom  at 
Blackburn,  Lancashire,  Feb.  24,  1865.  Being 
blind  from  birth,  he  was  sent  to  the  College 
for  Blind  Sons  of  Gentlemen  at  Worcester  in 
1874.  While  at  Worcester  he  studied  music 
with  Dr.  Done,  the  Cathedral  organist,  and 
received  much  valuable  help  from  Sir  Edward 
Elgar.  He  took  the  degree  of  Mus.B.  at  Oxford 
in  1887,  and  in  1888  obtained  the  appointment 
of  organist  at  King's  Weigh-House  Chapel, 
London,  in  1902,  and  of  All  Saints',  Norfolk 
Square,  in  1904.  His  brilliant  attainments  as 
an  organist  have  won  him  the  estimation  of 
musicians  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  (his 
first  recital  tour  in  the  United  States  took 
place  in  1908),  and  his  compositions  reach  a 
remarkably  high  level  of  merit  as  regards  both 
invention  and  treatment.  He  has  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  have  a  very  large  proportion  of 
his  works  published ;  they  include  about  sixty 
works  for  organ,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  a  sonata  in  F,  a  sonata  in  the  style  of  Handel, 
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a  fantasia  in  E,  a  prelude  and  fugue  in  A  minor, 
a  Festival  Toccata,  an  Irish  Fantasy,  overtures, 
etc.  A  sonata  in  E  flat,  and  a  Polonaise- 
Impromptu  in  E  minor  are  the  most  important 
of  his  many  piano  pieces.  A  good  many  songs, 
sjithems,  etc.  are  among  his  vocal  works,  as 
well  as  a  choral  ballad,  'Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,' 
and  a  part-song,  'The  Three  Fishers,'  both  for 
ladies'  choirs.  His  chamber  compositions  are 
a  quintet  in  D  for  piano  and  strings,  string 
quartets  in  C  and  B  flat,  trio  in  C  for  piano 
and  strings,  quintet  in  F  for  wind  instruments, 
a  sonata  in  G  for  violin  and  piano,  short  works 
for  solo  violin,  viola,  or  violoncello,  with  piano 
acconipaniment.  Some  short  pieces  for  full 
orchestra,  for  organ  and  orchestra,  viola  and 
orchestra,  etc.  may  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  a 
suite  in  F  for  strings.  (See  Musical  Times, 
1907,  p.  160.)  M. 

WOLVERHAMPTON  FESTIVAL.  See  vol. 
Si.  p.  29. 

WOLZOGEN,  Hanb  Paul,  Fbeiherb  von, 
the  son  of  K.  A.  A.  von  Wolsogen  (1823-83,  the 
Intendant  of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Schwerin, 
author  of  several  pamphlets,  etc.  on  Mosart), 
bom  at  Potsdam,  Nov.  13,  1848,  and  studied 
comparative  philology  at  Berlin,  in  1868-71. 
He  eagerly  embraced  Wagner's  doctrines  and 
wrote  many  books,  large  and  small,  about  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  theatre  at  Ba3rreuth 
In  1876.  The  most  valuable  of  these  is  no 
doubt  his  Thematischer  LeUftidenf  published  in 
E2nglish  as  Guide  through  Der  Ring  des  Hibe- 
lungen,  translated  into  very  curious  English  by 
his  brother,  Ernst  von  Wolzogen.  In  1877  he 
was  called  to  Bayreuth  to  edit  Bayreuther 
BlAUer,  the  organ  by  which  the  campaign  was 
carried  on  between  the  festivals.  Among  the 
author's  many  contributions  to  Wagnerian 
literature,  his  book  on  Tristan  which  appeared 
in  1880  may  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  treatise, 
Was  ist  Sta  t  Was  wQl  Wagner  t  He  wrote 
the  libretto  for  Hans  Sommer's  'Schloss  der 
Hersen'  (Riemann's  Lexikon),  m. 

WOOD,  Charles,  born  at  Armagh,  Jime  15, 
1866,  was  educated  in  harmony  and  counter- 
point in  1880-81  by  Dr.  T.  O.  Marks,  the 
Cathedral  organist.  From  1883  till  1887  he 
was  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  where  he 
won  the  Morley  Scholarship  for  composition. 
He  studied  there  under  Stanford  for  composi- 
tion. Bridge  for  counterpoint,  and  Franklin 
Taylor  for  pianoforte.  In  1888  he  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  harmony  at  the  College,  and 
in  the  same  year  took  up  his  residence  in 
Cambridge,  conducting  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Musical  Society  from  that  year  imtil 
1894.  He  was  organist-scholar  of  Gonville  and 
Oaius  College  in  1889-94,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  made  a  fellow.  He  was  bandmaster  of  the 
University  Volunteers  in  1889-97.  In  1897 
he  was  university  lecturer  in  harmony  and 
counterpoint.      He  has  examined  for  the  uni- 


versities of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Tiondnn. 
He  took  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  Mus.B.  at 
Cambridge  in  1890,  of  M.A.  and  Mus.D.  in 
1894,  and  was  givoi  an  honorary  LLJ). 
degree  at  Leeds  in  1904.  His  principal  works, 
which  are  marked  by  great  originality,  are,  an 
Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  for  solo,  cboros;,  and 
orchestra,  1890 ;  music  to  the  Ion  of  JEhiripidei, 
Cambridge,  1890;  music  to  the  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris  of  Euripides,  Cambridge,  1894 ;  a  setting 
of  Swinburne's  Ode  on  Music  for  the  opening  of 
the  new  building  of  the  Royal  College  of  Muae, 
1894;  Milton's  Ode  on  Time,  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  1898.  His  'Dii^  for  two  Veterans' 
had  a  great  success  at  the  Leeds  Festival  of 
1901;  his  'Song  of  the  Tempest'  for  solo, 
chorus,  and  orchestrs^  was  performed  at  the 
Hovingham  Festival  of  1902,  and  his  'Ballad 
of  Dimdee'  at  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1904.  A 
set  of  Symphonic  Variations  on  'Patrick  San- 
field  '  was  given  at  one  of  the  Boecham  Concerts 
in  London  in  1907.  Among  his  less  ambitious 
compositions  may  be  mentioned  a  book  of  Iri^ 
Folk-Songs  published  in  1897;  and  many  part- 
songs  and  solo  songs,  among  the  latter  being 
the  very  remarkable  'Ethiopia  saluting  the 
Colours,'  to  words  by  Walt  Whitman.         m. 

WOOD,  Henkt  JoaspH,  bom  in  London, 
March  3,   1870,  the  son  of  musical   paxents, 
was  taught  at  first  by  his  mother,  and  at  ten 
years  of  age  acted  as  deputy  organist  of  St. 
Mary,    Aldeimanbury.     At    thirteen   he    was 
deputy  organist  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  Holbom. 
At  seventeen  he  had  his  first  appointment  as 
organist  of  St.  John's,  Fulham.    Before  this  be 
had  given  organ  recitals  at  the  Fisheries  and 
Inventions    Exhibitions,    in    1883    and    1885 
respectively.    He  studied  for  six  terms  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  working  with  Pxx>ut 
and  Garcia,  and  apparently  aiming  at  the  career 
of  a  composer.    He  wrote  several  theatrical  and 
other  pieces,  which  were  consigned  to  oblivion 
as  soon  as  the  main  object  of  his  life  was  found 
to  be  conducting.    A  four  months'  tour  with 
the  Arthur  Rousbey  Opera  Company  in  1889 
gave  him  his  first  experience  of  responsible 
conducting,  and  in  1890  he  was  engaged  by 
Sullivan  and  D'Oyly  Carte  to  superintend  the 
rehearsals  of  'Ivanhoe.'     He  became  assistant 
conductor  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  for  a  short  time 
and  conducted  opera  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
at  least  two  occasions.    In  1891  he  conducted 
'Carmen'  during  Marie  Rose's  farewell  tour 
with   the  Carl  Rosa  Company.     In   1892  he 
conducted  for  an  operatic  enterprise  of  Bfme. 
Georgina  Bums  and  Mr.  Leslie  Crotty,  and 
prepared  an  English  version  of  Rossini's  'Cener- 
entola.'     His  next  move  was  to  the  Oljrmpic 
Theatre  in  London,  where  he  conducted  Signor 
Lago's  interesting  but  unfortunate  season  of 
Italian   Opera.     The   engagement   was   most 
important  for  him,  for  it  not  only  brought  him 
imder  the  notice  of  London  musicians,  but  the 
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first  work  performed,  Tchaikovsky's  'Eugen 
Onegin/  was  his  first  introduction  to  that 
Russian  music  with  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  be  so  closely  identified.  After  the  collapse 
of  the  undertaJdng  Wood  taught  singing,  and 
formed  operatic  classes,  etc.,  until  in  1894  he 
came  into  contact  with  Mottl,  and  was  ap- 
pointed musical  adviser  for  the  Wagner  Con- 
certs organised  by  Mr.  Schulz  Curtius  at  the 
newly  built  Queen's  Hall.  In  1895  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Robert  Newman  to  conduct  a 
series  of  Promenade  Concerts  in  the  new  hall, 
and  from  that  moment  he  has  been  a  most  prom- 
inent personality  in  London  music.  In  1896 
he  conducted  the  run  of  Stanford's  'Shamua 
O'Brien'  at  the  Op4ra-Comique  Theatre,  and 
rapidly  advanced  to  the  top  of  his  profession. 
The  experiment  of  giving  sjrmphonies  and  other 
music  of  a  high  class  to  the  audiences  at  the 
Promenade  Concerts  seemed  at  first  a  hopeless 
one,  but  Mr.  Wood  was  quite  right,  and  he  has 
on€»more  established  the  truth  that  good  things 
well  done  will  draw  large  audiences  by  their 
own  inherent  strength,  notwithstanding  all  the 
advertising  methods  by  which  other  composi- 
tions are  forced  down  the  throats  of  the  public. 
The  Symphony  Concerts  were  started  in  1897, 
and  the  Sunday  Concerts  were  conducted  by 
Wood  for  the  first  time  in  their  third  season, 
in  the  same  year.  In  1898  he  married  Olga, 
daughter  of  Princess  Sofie  Ouroussov  {nie 
Narishkin).  Mrs.  Wood's  chazming  «"£*"£ 
won  her  great  success  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  She  was  for  some  time  her  husband's 
pupil.  She  died  on  Dec.  20,  1909.  In  1897 
a  Command  Performance  of  the  band  was 
given  before  Queen  Victoria,  and  frcnn  this  time 
until  1902  Wood's  career  as  a  conductor  was 
unchecked,  and  his  development  steady  and 
rapid.  As  time  has  gone  on,  he  has  dropped 
many  of  the  little  eccentricities  of  manner 
which  marred  his  first  efforts,  and  his  intense 
love  of  detail  has  gradually  ceased  to  obscure 
his  conception  of  works  as  a  whole.  The  ex- 
traordinary vogue  of  Tchiukovsky's  'Pathetic 
Symphony'  and  Russian  music  generally  was 
mainly  due  to  Wood's  energies.  In  1902  (see 
Symphony  Concerts,  vol.  iv.  p.  798)  the  splen- 
did body  of  instrumentalists  whom  Wood  had 
trained,  and  to  whom  he  had  imparted  the 
secret  of  playing  accompaniments  with  magical 
delicacy,  seceded,  and  formed  themselves  into 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra ;  in  a  remark- 
ably short  space  of  time  new  players  had  been 
imported  (a  good  many  from  abroad),  and  had 
become  almost  as  proficient  as  their  predeces- 
sors. His  own  accompanying  on  the  piano  is  a 
thing  of  rare  beauty. 

As  a  Festival  conductor,  Wood  has  won  great 
success;  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Nottingham  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  In  1897, 
of  the  Wolverhampton  Festival  Choral  Society 
In  1900,  of  the  Sheffield  Festival  in  1902, 
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and  of  the  Norwich  Festival  in  1908.  His 
energy  Is  untiring,  and  his  arduous  labours 
seem  to  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  his 
enthusiasm.  A  monograph  upon  the  eminent 
conductor  by  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch  was  the 
first  of  a  series  called  Living  Masters  of  Music, 
and  was  published  In  1904.  m. 

WOOD,  John  Muir,  head  of  a  Scottish 
firm  of  music-publishers  originally  located  in 
Edinburgh,  but  afterwards  established  in 
Glasgow.  He  was  bom  at  Ekiinburgh,  July 
31,  1805,  and  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Wood, 
a  music-publisher  who  named  him  after  his 
partner  John  Muir.  John  Muir  Wood  was 
closely  associated  with  the  musical  life  of  Scot- 
land, and  took  a  keen  interest  in  Scottish 
musical  antiquities.  He  edited  a  new  edition 
of  Graham's  'Songs  of  Scotland,'  1884,  in  one 
volume  (the  original  was  Issued  by  Wood  &  Co. 
of  Edinburgh  In  3  vols.  1848,  etc.),  and  was 
the  writer  of  the  article  'Scottish  Music'  and 
some  others  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Diction- 
ary. He  died  at  Cove  In  Dumbartonshire, 
Jime  25,  1892. 

Wood  A  Co.,  the  above-mentioned  firm  of 
muslo-publishers,  was  commenced  by  James 
Muir  at  16  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  in  May 
1796.  Difficulties  having  arisen,  the  business 
was  taken  over  shortly  after  by  his  brother, 
John  Muir,  an  ironmonger  who,  advertising 
for  a  partner,  associated  himself  with  Andrew 
Wood  and  others.  Muir,  Wood,  A  Co.  were 
at  16  George  Street  in  1799,  and  were 
'Musical  instrument  makers  to  his  Bfajesty.' 
In  1804  they  had  removed  to  7  Leith  Street; 
In  1811  the  number  was  changed  to  13,  and 
here  they  remained  until  1818.  They  were  very 
active  publishers,  and  published  quantities  of 
sheet  music  and  collections  of  airs  mostly 
Scottish. 

The  survivors  of  the  finn  were  Wood  A  Co. 
of  12  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  and  J.  Muir 
Wood  &  Co.  of  42  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow, 
who  were  Intimately  connected,  and  were 
issuing.  In  the  forties  and  fifties,  many  im- 
portant Scottish  musical  works,  among  which 
were  Graham's  'Songs  of  Scotland,'  Surennes' 
'Dance  Music  of  Scotland,'  and  some  others, 
which  in  their  subject  may  now  claim  to  be 
classic.  r.  k. 

WOOD,  Mas.  [See  Paton,  Mabt  Anns, 
vol.  Hi.  p.  663.1 

WOODCOCK,  Robert,  is  described  by 
Hawkins  as  a  celebrated  flute-player.  Little 
is  known  regarding  him  save  that  he  composed 
Twelve  Concertos  in  eight  parts  for  flutes  and 
strings.  These  concertos  seem  to  have  had 
considerable  popularity,  as  they  are  advertised 
In  Randalls'  list  for  1776;  they  were  published 
with  the  imprint  of  Walsh  and  Joseph  Hare 
about  1728-30.  Mr.  Alfred  Moffat  arranged 
one  of  the  slow  movements  (in  D  minor)  of  the 
concertos  as  a  violin  solo  In  Bk.  II.  of  'Pieces 
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by  English  Masters  of  the  17th  and  18th 
Centuries'  (Augener).  The  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  have  not  been  ascertained. 

Hawlcins  also  refers  to  Thomas  Woodcock, 
an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin,  who  kept 
a  coffee-house  at  Hereford,  and  who  died  about 
1750.  F.  K. 

WOODWARD,  RicHABD,  was  bom  in  Dublin 
in  1744.  His  father  (also  Richard  Woodward), 
was  a  Vicar  Choral  of  Christ  Church  and  St 
Patrick's  Cathedrals.  He  (the  younger  Wood- 
ward) was  a  chorister  of  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral, of  which  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
organist  in  1765.  In  1768  he  took  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  in  Music  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Doctor's  Degree  in  1771. 
He  was  appointed  a  Vicar  Choral  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral  in  1772. 

In  1771  he  published  (with  Welcker  of 
Gerrard  Street,  St.  Anne's,  Soho)  a  folio  volume 
of  his  church  music,  with  a  dedication  to  Arch- 
bishop Smyth.  It  is  entitled:  'Cathedral 
music,  consisting  of  one  compleat  Service,  Seven 
Anthems,  several  Chants,  and  Veni  Creator 
Splritus,  in  score;  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  five 
and  six  voices,  composed  by  Richard  Wood- 
ward, Mus.D.,  Organist  of  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral, Dublin.     Opera  Terza.' 

At  the  present  time  his  anthems  are  not  often 
heard,  although  some  of  his  chants  (notably  a 
double  chant  in  D)  are  well  known.  He  also 
published  a  collection  of  his  songs,  catches,  and 
canons.  Woodward  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three,  on  Nov.  22,  1777,  and  was  buried 
at  Christ  Church  Cathedral.  On  his  monument 
in  the  Cathedral  is  engraved  his  Canon  (4  in  2), 
'Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,'  which  had  been 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Glee  and  Catch 
Club  in  1764.  l.  m'c.  l.  d. 

WCX)DYATT,  Emilt,  daughter  of  a  con- 
fectioner at  Hereford,  was  bom  in  1814,  and 
was  taught  singing  by  Sir  Q.  Smart,  and  first 
attracted  public  attention  in  Jan.  1834,  at  a 
concert  of  the  Vocal  Association,  and  later  at 
Hereford  Festival  of  same  year.  She  became  a 
favourite  singer  of  the  second  rank  at  the  vari- 
ous festivals,  oratorio  and  other  concerts.  In 
1839  she  became  a  member  of  the  Female  So- 
ciety of  Musicians,  on  its  foundation,  and  in  1840 
was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  the  instance  of  Sir  G.  Smart,  Cramer, 
and  Edward  Loder.  On  Oct.  27,  1841,  she 
married  Wiliismi  Loder  the  violoncellist  (he 
died  in  1851),  and  retired  soon  after  her  mar- 
riage. [See  Loder.]  The  date  of  her  death  has 
not  been  ascertained.  a.  c. 

WORCESTER  FESTIVAL  (England).  See 
Three  Choibs,  Festival,  ante,  p.  97. 

WORCESTER  BiUSIC  FESTIVALS 
(U.S.A.).  The  music  festivals  which  are  given 
by  the  Worcester  County  Musical  Association 
annually  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, are  the  offspring  of  institutions  called 


musical  conventions,  which  did  much  to 
the  character  of  church  music  and  its  per- 
formance in  the  United  States,  especiaUy  kk 
New  England,  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  19th 
century.  At  these  conventions  tliere  wen 
gatherings  of  singing  teachers  and  choristen 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  several  hundred, 
who,  under  the  guidance  of  teachers  of  experi- 
ence and  better  training  ihan  was  the  ruk^ 
went  out  from  Boston  and  other  larger  cities^ 
studied  singing  from  notes  and  aome  of  \ht 
simpler  principles  of  vocalisation,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  selections  fnnn  the  on- 
torios,  especially  those  of  Handel  and  Haydn. 
After  two  more  days  had  been  spent  in  study 
and  discussion  all  the  members  of  the  Convea- 
tion  were  wont  to  join  in  a  concert^  at  nrhich  tbe 
new  music  that  had  been  learned  would  be  per- 
formed, with  scanty  and  improvised  inatrameo- 
tal  accompaniments  as  a  rule,  but  frequently 
with  good  effect,  so  far  as  the  singing  was  cod- 
cemed.  Worcester  had  long  been  a  centre  of 
choral  culture  when  the  first  of  these  ocmven- 
tions  was  held  there  in  1858.  Indeed,  inspired 
by  the  example  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety of  Boston,  winging  societies  'were  in  exist- 
ence, one  of  which,  the  Mozart  Society,  organ- 
ised in  1850,  had  been  founded  for  the  expiesi 
purpose  of  performing  oratorios.  But  works  of 
this  kind  were  then  associated  in  the  public 
mind,  as  they  still  too  widely  are,  with  the  no- 
tion of  large  numbers  in  the  choir,  and  little  wai 
done  in  the  way  of  oratorio  until  a  union  of 
choirs  was  effected  in  the  conventions.  At  the 
first  Musical  Convention  held  in  Worcester  in 
1858,  hymns,  glees,  a  cantata  composed  by  the 
conductor  (B.  F.  Baker,  of  Boston)  and  choruses 
from  the  'Messiah'  and  the  'Oeation'  were 
sung,  at  the  one  public  concert  which  "^vms  given. 
In  1860  there  were  two  concerts,  and  by  1866 
the  meetings  had  taken  on  so  much  of  the 
festival  character  that  four  concerts  were  not 
thought  too  many,  and  the  new  conductor, 
Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  ventured  upon  an  entire 
oratorio,  vis.,  Handel's  'Judas  Maccabaeus.' 
For  four  years  the  organisation  which  arranged 
the  conventions  was  a  loose  one,  but  in  1S63 
the  Worcester  County  Musical  (convention  was 
fonnally  established  with  representatives  from 
twenty  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  In  1871  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Worcester  County 
Musical  Association,  and  it  was  fonnally  de- 
clared that  thereafter  the  conventions  should  be 
called  festivals  —  an  ambition  to  imitate  the 
English  festivals  having  found  an  expression  at 
the  meeting  of  1863,  when  it  had  also  been  re- 
solved to  perform  oratorios  in  their  entirety.  It 
was  long  before  this  pious  resolution  could  be 
carried  out,  for  evm  after  the  choir,  then  made 
up  of  singers  from  Worcester  and  vicinity  (the 
choir  is  now  almost  wholly  local),  was  able  to 
master  one  of  the  works  of  Handel  or  Haydn, 
the  instrument   company   was   lacking.     At 
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first  the  pianofoTte  ftlooe  wbb  uaed,  then,  when 
in  1864  B  GiM  organ  was  preiiented  by  popular 
subecriptioD  to  the  Hech&nlca'  AsHoolation  in 
-whoae  halt  the  meetiags  were  (and  still  &ie) 
faeld,  that  was  bIbo  empEoyed.  When  Hr. 
Zen&hn  first  brought  forward  'Judas  MacoSi- 
baeua'  the  orchestra  oansisted  of  six  plsyeis  — 
the  Mendebaohn  Quintet  of  Boaton  and  . 
double-bsas.  The  next  >'eBr  there  was  an  oi 
•faeatra  of  ten  men,  in  1S68  of  eighteen.  G 
recent  years  the  hand  has  conslHted  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  membeia  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Blr.  Zemhn  was  conductor  of  the  Worcester 
festivals  from  1866  to  1897  inclusive.  After 
1868  lie  had  the  help  of  different  men  i 
duct  the  smaller  works  and  the  acoompan 
to  the  mlscelUneoiis  solos.  He  was  succeeded 
after  his  resignation  in  1897  by  Oeorge  W. 
Chadwick,  who  ofBciated  1S9S-1901.  Wallace 
Goodrich  held  the  post  in  1902-1907,  and  was 
Buccecded  by  Arthur  Mees.  the  incumbent  at 
this  writing.  Victor  Herbert  was  associate 
conductor  from  1S89  to  1S91,  and  Frani  Knei- 
BEI.  from  1892  to  1908.  Since  1866  the  follow- 
ing choral  works  of  large  form  have  received 
first  performances  at  the  Worcester  festivals  ii 
the  years  mentioned:  — 
Basil:  'OirtatmuOraloTlci' (Paml.  BDd  II.}.  IBOJ:  Cu 


WORGAN,  James,  was  oiganist  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph,  Aldgate,  andSt.I>unBtanlnt^East,  In 
1737  he  became  organist  of  Vauihall  Qardens, 
which  office  he  resigned  about  1761 .  He  died  ia 
1753. 
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John  Woroam,  Mus.D.,  his  younger  brother, 
bom  in  1724,  studied  music  under  him  and 
Thomas  RoseingravB.  Ha  became  organist  of 
St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  with  St.  Mary  Axe, 
atiout  1749,  and  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford 
Row  (17eO).  He  graduated  as  Hus.B.  at  Cam- 
bridge hi  1748.  In  1761  he  succeeded  liia 
brother  as  organist  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and 
in  1753  aiao  as  organist  of  fit.  Bololph'a,  Aid- 
gate.  In  1763  he  was  appointed  composer  to 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  continued  so  until  1761. 
In  1770  he  was  reappointed  to  the  office  and 
held  it  until  1774,  when  ho  resigned  both  it 
and  the  ornjanistship  of  the  gardens.  In  1776 
he  proceeded  Mus.D.  He  died  in  his  house 
In  Gower  Street,  August  24,  1790,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Andrew  Undershaft.  He  excelled 
as  an  organist,  and  whenever  he  played,  crowds 
of  professors  and  amateurs  resorted  to  hear  him. 
In  a  satirical  song  upon  Joah  Bates,  written  by 
Martin  Madan,  and  set  by  Samuel  Wesley,  he 
was  phiced  upon  an  equality,  as  a  player,  with 
Handel:  — 

Let  Haadd  or  Woixan  lo  threih  at  the  oisan. 
His  compositions  include  an  Ode  on  the  Rebel- 
lion hi  1745,  an  anthem  for  a  thanksgiving  for 
victories,  1759;  oratorios:  'The  Chief  of  Maon,' 
'Gioas'  (incomplete);  'Hannah'  {to  words  by 
Christopher  Smart),  produced  at  the  Haymar- 
ket  Theater,  1764,  and  'Hanasseh,'  produced  at 
the  Lock  Hospital  Chapel,  1 766 ;  many  books  of 
songs  composed  for  Vauxhall ;  psalm  tunes, 
glees,  organ  music,  and  harpsichord  lessons. 
He  left  a  treatise  on  composition  unSnished. 
A  full  biography,  with  a  minute  and  laudatory 
analysis  of  his  works,  will  be  found  in  the 
QiUBifriy  if  uaical  RemaB,vol-v^  p.  1\3.  w.a.n. 

Other  members  of  the  Worgan  family,  also 
musioaJ,  were :  — 

JoBN  WoROAN,  junior,  son  of  Dr.  Worgan, 
who  composed  marches  for  the  pianoforte,  and 
■ome  songs  about  the  jimction  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries. 

Thouab  Daftvebs  Worqak,  another  son, 
bom  in  London,  1774,  was  author  of  a  musical 
game  with  cards,  1807;  'TheHusicai  Reformer,' 
1829;  besidesotherworliBotatechnicai  charac- 
ter. He  also  composed  songs,  '  Vocal  Sona- 
tinas,' 'The  Hero's  Welcome,'  a  motet,  com- 
prising forty-live  parts,  etc.     He  died  1S32. 

RicBAHD  WoHOAN,  Euiother  son,  published  a 
set  of  sonnets  in  1810. 

Geobob  Worgan,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  John 
Worgan,  was  bom  in  1802.  He  went  to  New 
Zealand,  and  died  at  Wellington.  April  2,  18SS. 
composed  psalm  and  hymn  tunes,  songs, 
and  issued  in  1841,  'Gems  of  Sacred 
Bfelody.'  (See  an  obituary  notice  in  Afueical 
Timet,  1888,  p.  490.)  w.  i. 

WORKING-OUT  (also  caUed  Free  Fantasia; 
and  Development;  Durcliftthrung).  The  cen- 
tral division  of  a  movement  in  Binary  form, 
such  as  commonly  occupies  the  first  place  in  a 
modem  sonata  or  symphony.  A  movement  of 
this  kind  is  divisible  Into  three  portions.     The 
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first  of  these  consists  of  the  exposition  of 
subjects,  and  the  last  of  the  final  recapitulation 
of  them,  and  the  central  one  of  free  discussion 
of  the  figures  they  contain.  Both  first  and  last 
are  made  as  definite  as  possible — the  first,  in 
order  that  the  subjects  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood, and  the  balance  and  contrast  between 
two  distinct  keys  established;  and  the  last, 
to  complete  the  cycle  by  summing  up  the  sub- 
jects put  forward  in  the  first  division,  and  to 
emphasise  strongly  the  principal  key  of  the 
movement.  The  second  or  central  division  of 
the  movement  is  contrasted  with  both  first  and 
last  by  being  made  as  indefinite  as  can  be, 
consistently  with  some  underlying  principle  of 
design,  which  is  necessary  to  make  abstract 
instrumental  music  intelligible.  The  complete 
and  rounded  statement  of  subjects  is  avoided, 
and  so  is  any  definite  and  prolonged  settling 
down  into  keys;  so  that  the  mind  is  led  on 
from  point  to  point  by  constant  change  of  phase 
and  aspect  in  the  figures,  and  by  frequent  steps 
of  modulation.  The  division  is  called  the 
'working-out'  or  the  'development'  portion, 
because  the  music  is  carried  on  by  working  out 
or  developing  the  figures  and  phrases  of  the 
principal  subjects,  by  reiterating  and  inter- 
lacing the  parts  of  them  which  are  most  strik- 
ing and  characteristic,  and  subjecting  them  to 
variation,  transformation,  fugal  treatment,  and 
all  the  devices  both  technical  and  ideal  of 
which  the  composer  is  master. 

With  regard  to  the  form  in  which  this  part 
of  the  movement  shall  be  put,  the  composer  is 
left  to  a  great  extent  to  his  own  resources  and 
judgment.  The  musical  material  employed  is 
almost  invariably  derived  from  the  subjects 
and  figures  of  the  first  division  of  the  move- 
ment, but  they  are  sometimes  so  transfigured 
by  ingenious  treatment  that  they  look  quite 
like  new.  The  contrast  of  character  between 
the  principal  subjects  and  accessories  is  gener- 
ally suflScient  to  supply  plenty  of  variety,  and 
in  most  cases  both  of  the  principal  subjects  are 
thoroughly  discussed ;  but  sometimes  one  sub- 
ject preponderates  over  another  in  strong  fea- 
tures of  rhythm  or  melody;  and  as  in  such  a 
case  it  is  much  more  available  for  working  ef- 
fectively, it  occasionally  happens  that  a  more 
tranquil  or  plain  subject  is  altogether  neglected 
in  the  'working-out.' 

The  independent  introduction  of  figures  and 
subjects  which  did  not  appear  in  the  first 
division  of  the  movement  (the  so-called  'ex- 
position'), is  not  strictly  consistent  with  the 
principle  of  design  upon  which  a  Binary  move- 
ment is  founded.  In  Beethoven's  works,  which 
are  the  best  models  of  a  consistent  and  liberal 
treatment  of  instrumental  forms,  it  is  only  met 
with  conspicuously  and  frequently  in  early 
works,  such  as  the  pianoforte  Sonatas  up  to 
op.  14;  and  these  obviously  belong  to  a  time 
when  he  had  not  so  thorough  a  grip  on  the 


form  as  he  obtained  afterwards.  Among  his 
Symphonies  the  Eroica  is  the  only  striking 
exception;  and  in  that  great  work  the  fart 
may  be  explained  by  the  poetical  undercurrent 
in  his  mind.  Among  his  finest  Trios  and 
Quartets  an  instance  is  hardly  to  be  found, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  Mozart's  hest 
Quartets  and  Symphonies. 

The  instances  in  which  new  features  are 
introduced  in  company  with  figures  of  the  first 
division  of  the  movement  are  on  a  different 
footing,  as  their  appearance  does  not  thai 
make  any  break  in  the  development  or  workii^ 
out  of  the  principal  ideas,  which  goes  on 
simultaneously,  and  is  for  the  time  only  en- 
hanced by  fresh  by-play.  A  very  happy  in- 
stance is  in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  B}^,  where  a  figure  of  the  first 
subject,  after  being  toyed  with  for  some  time,  is 
made  to  serve  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  new 
and  very  noticeable  phrase.  In  the  foUowing 
example  (a)  is  the  tune  of  the  first  subject  in 
its  original  form,  (&)  the  passage  in  the  work- 
ing-out in  which  it  serves  as  accompaziiinent  to 
a  new  feature. 

Bx.1.    (a) 
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With  regard  to  the  harmonic  or  tonal  struc- 
ture of  this  part  of  the  movemcmt,  composers' 
minds  came  to  be  exercised  very  early  to  find 
some  way  of  infusing  order  into  its  apparently 
indefinite  texture.  As  long  as  movements  were 
very  short  it  was  stifficient  merely  to  pass 
through  a  key  which  had  been  noticeably 
absent  in  the  first  part:  and  this  object,  com- 
bined with  the  traditions  of  the  short  dance 
forms,  in  which  the  elementary  design  of  sonata 
movements  was  prefigured,  to  cause  stress  to  be 
laid  on  the  Subdominant  key.  But  this  was 
soon  found  to  be  insufficient  to  relieve  the  design 
of  indefiniteness ;  and  composers  then  hit  upon 
the  use  of  sequences  as  a  way  of  making  their 
progressions  intelligible;    and  this  devioe  is 
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afterwards  met  with  very  frequently  in  the 
'working-out'  in  every  variety  of  treatment, 
from  the  simple  and  obvious  successions  used 
by  Gorelli  and  Scarlatti,  and  other  masters  of 
the  early  Italian  instrumental  school,  up  to 
the  examples  of  sequence  piled  on  sequence, 
and  spread  in  broad  expanses  with  steps  of 
several  bars  in  length,  such  as  are  used  by 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  and  Brahms. 

In  order  to  show  how  order  may  be  infused 
into  the  apparently  unrestricted  freedom  of 
this  part  of  a  movement,  the  working-out  of 
the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral 
83anphony  may  profitably  be  examined,  as  it  is 
singularly  clear  and  simple,  both  in  the  de- 
velopment and  distribution  of  figures,  and  also 
in  the  plan  upon  which  the  harmonic  and  tonal 
successions  are  distributed. 

There  is  not  a  single  bar  in  it  which  is  not 
clearly  based  upon  some  figure  from  the  first 
half  of  the  movement ;  but  it  happens  that  the 
superior  opportimities  for  development  offered 
by  the  first  subject  are  so  great  that  it  alone 
serves  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  division,  the 
8ea>nd  subject  being  ignored. 

From  the  melody  of  the  subject  five  con- 
spicuous figures  are  extracted  for  the  purposes 
of  development,  (a)  (6)  (c)  (d)  («)  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation: — 

BZ.S. 


(«) 


^f=h^^:^ 


The  working-out  begins  with  the  reiteration 
of  the  first  figure  of  all,  as  in  Example  8  ;  and 

Ex.  8.    (a) 


then  two  bars  of  the  subject  are  given  twice, 
as  if  to  call  the  attention  of  the  hearer  to  the 
matter  to  be  discussed.  The  whole  process  in 
these  eight  bars  is  repeated  exactly  on  other 
degrees  of  the  scale,  for  the  purposes  of  design, 
and  this  process  ends  with  the  figure  (&),  which 
thereupon  becomes  the  centre  of  interest,  and 
taking  the  form  shown  in  £x.  4,  is  launched 


etc 


upon  a  career  which  lasts  unchecked  for  thirty- 
six  bars,  embracing  a  long  crescendo.     The 


climax  being  reached,  Beethoven,  in  a  manner 
very  characteristic  of  him,  drops  quickly  from 
fortissimo  to  piano,  in  order  to  make  another 
start  in.  climbing  to  another  fortissimo.  But 
by  way  of  guarding  against  the  monotony  of 
beginning  again  at  once  with  the  same  materials, 
he  introduces  a  short  passage  of  more  broken 
oharacter  with  quicker  changes  of  harmony,  in 
which  there  is  a  witty  bit  of  by-play  founded 
on  the  latter  part  of  the  figure  just  before  pre- 
dominant (Ex.  5),  and  pointed  allusions  to  the 
first  subject. 


Then  the  rhythmic  figure  (b)  again  asserts  itself, 
and  resumes  its  course  for  another  thirty-six 
bars,  matching  the  first  thirty-six  in  distribu- 
tion, but  starting  from  another  point  in  the 
scale,  and  making  the  one  vital  change  of  the 
harmony  In  the  passage  down  a  third  instead 
of  up  a  third;  and  the  whole  is  followed  by  the 
same  broken  passage  as  before,  but  transposed. 
The  reference  to  the  subject  with  which  this 
concludes  is  carried  a  step  farther  to  the  figures 
(d)  and  (e),  which  from  that  time  are  continually 
used,  in  balanced  groups  of  passages  mounting 
thirds  each  time,  till  the  end  of  the  working- 
out,  and  always  plainly.  The  following  quo- 
tation will  serve  to  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  this  part  of  the  subject  is  worked,  persist- 
ing through  modulations,  and  even  somewhat 
changing  its  character,  without  losing  its 
identity  (Ex.  6). 


Ex.  6. 
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This  constant  use  of  the  first  subject  through 
the  whole  of  the  working-out  is  a  little  un- 
common, but  it  is  made  specially  effective  in 
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thJB  hutance  by  the  difFenoDS  of  chAraeter 
which  BubHiatn  between  the  two  pbrftBea  of  the 
■ubjeot.  la  ooimeetion  with  tjiii  is  to  be 
noticed  the  nicety  of  nuutagsment  by  which 
Beethoven  avoids  '""H"e  the  figure  he  had  used 
St  the  latter  part  of  the  wortdng-out  come  too 
aooQ  and  too  obviously  Id  the  recapltulatton. 
He  Dot  only  icteipolatcB  a  f  re^  panage  od  the 
Dominant  between  one  phrase  of  the  subjeot 
and  another,  but  when  the  melody  (d)  («)  comes 
In  again  it  Ib  hidden  away  under  an  omamental 
vBriBtion,  BO  that  its  promineDce  la  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

The  hannonlc  structure  of  this  working-out  is 
as  simple  as  the  diatributjon  of  subject  matter. 
Everything  frcon  tieginning  to  end  is  reducible 
to  balancing  groups  of  passagea  of  different 
lengths.  To  begin  with,  a  passage  of  eight 
bars  is  divided  into  groups  of  four  bars,  repre- 
Benting  C  as  tonic  and  dominant  alternately, 
and  this  is  directly  answered  by  a  similar  set  of 
eight  bars  divided  also  into  fours  and  treating 
the  root  F  In  similar  manner.  This  in  lie  turn 
la  followed  by  a  long  passage  of  forty  bars,  In 
which  there  is  only  one  change  of  harmony. 
The  finrt  twelve  bars  are  on  B^,  and  the  next 
twenty-ei^t  on  D,  and  this  in  Its  turn  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  Bhort  passage  of  sIt  bars,  in  which 
the  honnony  changes  more  quickly;  making 
altogether  forty-six  bars  of  very  definite  design ; 
and  this  Is  Instantly  followed  by  another  forty- 
dx  bars  starting  from  O,  of  exactly  the  ssme 
design  saving  the  one  very  artistic  (dkange  before 
alluded  to  —  namely,  that  the  one  change  of 
harmony  tn  the  long  passage  devoted  to  the 
rhythmic  figure  (d)  is  down  a  tiiird  Instead  of 
up.  These  ninety-two  bars  are  therefore  exactly 
divisible  into  two  groups  of  toity-tdx,  which 
match  exactly ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  work- 
ing-out (thtrty-sii  bars)  Is  made  of  a  aeries  of 
melodic  sequences,  ri»ng  thirds  cAch  time,  with 
a  short  psssage  consisting  of  closer  repetitions  of 
concise  figures  to  prepare  the  re-entry  of  the 
first  subject  after  the  principal  key  has  been 
reached. 

The  exactness  of  these  balancii^  portions  will 
be  beat  appreciated  by  a  oondensed  scheme  of 
the  central  ninety-two  bars,  which  form  the 
moat  conspicuous  feature  of  this  working-out. 
In  the  following  example  the  second  line  repre- 
sents the  passage  which  follows  immediately 
after  that  represented  by  the  first. 


A  point  of  great  interest  in  connection  with 
working-out  Is  the  de^-ice  of  transforming  figures 
and  subjects  by  modification  of  intervals  or 
rhythms.  In  such  a  way  that  they  either  take  a 
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new  interest  without  losing  their  identity  (as 
happens  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  figures  used 
in  the  woiidng-out  of  the  Pastoral  Symp^Hsiy), 
or  else  are  by  degrees  divested  of  such  klenlitp' 
as  they  liad,  and  merged  in  some  other  Kubieet- 
Beethoven  was  the  first  great  master  who 
developed  this  device  to  any  degree  of  impor- 
tanee;  it  became  with  him  quite  ft  marked 
feature  of  instrumsntal  music,  and  has  blat 
used  by  every  notable  compoeer  since  his  time. 
In  oonnection  especially  with  worldng-out,  it 
Is  used  sometimes  to  enhance  ttie  intervst  ol  a 
figure  which  is  much  used  In  development ;  and 
sometimes,  and  with  importance,  to  dovetafl 
one  section  of  the  movement  into  another,  kiy 
causing  a  subject,  or  a  figure  extracted  (rom  a 
subject,  to  cliange  by  d^reea  till  it  takoi  the 
form  of  part  of  the  subject  of  another.  A  most 
notable  instance  is  the  dovetailing  of  the  'work- 
ing-out' to  the  'recapitulation'  In  the  first 
movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  op.  91 ,  in  B 
minor.  An  omamental  passage  put  over  a  part 
of  a  subject  with  a  phrase  quoted  in  the  work- 
ing-out ends  as  at  (a)  Ex.  B,  which  has  at  fiat 
sight  no  ostensiUe  oonnection  with  the  principal 
subject.  But  in  order  to  make  the  oontinui^ 
of  the  movement  as  close  as  possible,  aud  also 
of  course  to  introduce  a  feature  of  Interest, 
Beethoven  makes  this  figure  pass  thnmgb  fin 
modifications,  and  then  come  out  as  the  first 
phrase  of  the  subject  in  recapitulaticm.  The 
changea  are  as  follows,  (a)  being  the  end  of  the 
omamental  fiassage,  {6>  (e)  (d)  and  (e)  Its  suc- 
ceseivB  modifications,  and  (_f)  the  beginning  of 
the  Toeapltulatlon  of  this  principal  subject. 
Thedevioe  is  enhanced  in  this  case  by  the  echoes 
of  imitation,  and  by  the  dying  away  of  the  oM 
figure  in  a  constant  diminuendo,  and  its  butst- 
tng  out  with  renewed  vigour  as  the  Impulave 
first  subject. 
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The  actual  process  of  working-out  Is  not  con- 
fined to  the  one  position  oF  the  central  diviaioa 
In  a  Binary  movement;  it  ia  frequently  used 
also  in  the  Coda,  which  occasionally  is  of  larger 
proportions  and  more  full  of  interest  than  the 
actual  working-out  —  as  in  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  Ep,  op.  81a.  A 
working-out  also  occurs  in  muiy  rondos,  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  one  of  the  episodes,  in  a  central 
poeition  similar  to  that  wliich  it  occupies  in  a 
Binary  movement. 

In  many  overturea  which  are  theoretically  in 
Binary  form,  the  working-out  is  almost  entirely 
■uppressed,  and  a  more  short  paffiage  of  modu- 
lation is  interpoeed  in  Its  place  between  the 
expo^tion  of  the  si^jects  and  their  recapitula- 

WORMSER,  Ando^  Auhokbb  Toosaimr, 
bom  In  Paris,  Nov.  1,  1S51,  was  a  scholar  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  under  Basin  and  Uar- 
montel,  obtained  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1875 
with  his  'Clytemnestre,'  and  has  won  succeee 
with  many  operas  and  other  worlis  ('Adde  de 
Ponthieu '  was  given  at  Alx-la-ChapeUe  in  18S7, 
'Rivoli'  in  Paris  in  1896);  but  none  has  yet 
achieved  the  suooeee  of  the  pantomime  or  word- 
Icea  play,  'L'Bnfant  Prodlgue'  produced  in 
Paris  in  1890  (at  the  Cercle  Funambulnque, 
June  14,  and  at  the  Bouffw  Parisiens,  June  21). 
It  waa  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre,  London,  March  81,  1891,  and  at  Dres- 
den in  1903.  M. 

WORNUH.  The  name  of  Womum  ia  Inti- 
noately  connected  with  the  invention  and 
development  of  the  Upright  piano,  since  it 
is  Kobert  Womum's  action,  patented  in  1826, 
though  not  completed  until  the  'tie'  was  added 
in  1828-,  tliat  ia  the  universally  adapted  Cottage 
or  Pianino  action.  Its  excellence  waa  early 
cecogniied,  at  first  In  France,  where  Pape 
introduced  and  Pleyel  adopted  it.  From  this 
circumstance  it  hsa  been  called  the  'French' 
action ;  Its  use,  however,  has  extended  nrherever 
upright  pianos  are  made,  and  it  docs  not  appear 
likely  to  be  superseded.  Bobert  Wornum,  the 
fatherof  the  inventor,  waaof  a  Berkshire  family, 
ariginally  Womham,  and  waa  bom  In  1742. 
[He  succeeded  to  the  buainesa  established  by 
J.  and  O.  VooLEB,  In  Glasshouse  Street,  and 
published  many  small  books  of  dances,  and  alra 
for  flute  or  violin.  He  moved  to  42  Wigmore 
Street  in  1777,  and  according  to  the  Mutiad 
Directory  of  1794,  was  a  maker  of  violins  and 
violoncellos.  He  died  in  1815.  f.  s.]  His 
son  Robert  Womum,  bom  1780,  was  the  In- 
ventor of  diagonally  and  upright-strung  low 
apr^t  [danoB  In  1811  and  1813,  which  he 
named,  respectively,  the  'Unique'  and  the 
'Harmonic.'  He  brought  out  his  well-known 
'pieoolo'  piano,  in  1827,  and  finally  perfected 
his  crank  action  in  1829.  He  waa  intended 
for  the  Church,  but  the  mechanical  bias  pre- 
vailed,   and    he   went    Into    partnership   with 
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Oecrge  WiUdnson,  in  a  pianoforte  business  in 
Oxford  Street  in  1810.  A  fire  in  1812  caused 
a  dissolution  of  this  partnership.  He  ulti- 
mately eetabtished  a  Warehouse  and  Concert 
Room  in  Store  Street,  and  died  m  1852.  The 
subeequent  head  of  the  Gim  of  Robert  Womum 
&  Sons,  Mr.  A.  N.  Womum,  succeeded  to  his 
gisodlather's  inventive  talent.  [See  Piano- 
lOBTB,  vol.  iii.  p.  727o.]  A.,  j.  H. 

WOTQUENNE.  Altobd,  bom  at  Lobbes  in 
Heimegau,  Jan.  25.  1867,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire,  under  Braasin  for  piano. 
Hailly  for  organ,  Dupont  and  Gevaert  for 
theory;  he  became  In  1894  librarian  of  the 
institution,  and  under  his  care  the  library  haa 
become  a  model  of  organisation.  It  has  con- 
stantly acquired  works  of  importance,  both 
original  and  US.  copies  of  rarities  In  other 
libraries;  and  in  no  Institution  oC  the  kind 
la  a  warmer  welcome  or  more  generous  assist- 
ance given  to  research  atudenta.  He  haa  alaa 
pultlUhed  the  following  biUiographical  worlcs, 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  students  of 
musical  history :  — 


WOTTON,  WiLLiAU  Bale,  banoon-player, 
was  bom  at  Torquay.  Sept.  6,  1832.  His 
father  was  corporal-major  in  the  1st  Life  Guards, 
and  he  was  thus  brought  up  among  the  Iwat 
regimental  music.  His  fondnees  for  the  art 
ahowed  Itself  very  early;  ho  leamt  the  flute 
and  oomet,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered 
the  band  of  the  regiment.  The  bassoon  he 
learned  with  John  Hardy,  an  excellent  player, 
under  whom  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
artistic  atyle  and  charm  of  tone  which  distin- 
guished him.  He  studied  orchestral  playing 
at  the  Royal  Academy  under  Mr.  Chades  Lucas. 
His  first  appearance  as  a  soloist  was  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Windsor,  where  he  and  the  late 
William  Ooiier  (a  most  admirable  player,  who 
died  Dec.  20,  1R70,  after  having  been  for  many 
years  first  oboe  at  the  Crystal  Palace)  played 
a  duet  for  oboe  and  bassoon  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Oeorge  Elvey.  On  the  death  of  Baumann 
he  would  have  accepted  engagements  with 
Jullien  for  the  Promenade  Concerts,  and  with 
Alfred  Iilellon  for  the  Orchestral  Union,  If 
Waddell,  his  bandmaster,  had  not  peremptorily 
forbidden  it.  He  was  then  transferred  from  the 
bamoon  to  the  saxophone,  of  which  he  waa  the 
earliest  player  In  England.  About  1870.  by 
special  permission  of  the  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment, he  joined  the  orchestra  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  In  which  he  played  finit  bassoon  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  also  a  monber  of 
the  orchestras  of  the  FhilhamuMilt^  Albert  Hall, 
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and  many  othen,  and  was  Frofesaor  of  the| 
Bassoon  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  until  his 
retirement  in  1004.  [His  brother,  T.  E.  Wotton 
(bom  1852),  Is  a  bassoon-player  of  high  posi- 
tion, principal  bassoon  of  the  London  Syra- 
phony  Orchestra.  He  succeeded  to  the  various 
posts  held  by  his  brother,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  the  Crystal  Palace  band  from 
1879.  W.  B.  Wotton's  son,  L.  V.  Wotton, 
was  also  a  bassoon-player,  but  has  left  the 
profession  for  many  years.]  o. 

WOTTON,  WiLUAifs,  'Orkyn  maker,'  in 
1486  built  a  'pair  of  organs'  for  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  for  £28,  and  ia  1487  agreed  to 
make  a  similar  instnunent  for  Merton  College, 
which  was  to  be  completed  in  1489.     v.  db  p. 

WRANITZKY,  Paul,  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra at  the  two  Court  Theatres  at  Vienna, 
and  a  popular  composer  of  operas  and  instru- 
mental music,  bom  Dec.  30,  1756,  at  Neureisch 
in  Moravia,  was  educated  at  the  monastery 
close  by,  and  at  Iglau  and  Olmuts,  where  he 
perfected  himself,  especially  in  violin-playing. 
In  1776  he  went  to  Vienna  to  study  theology 
at  the  Imperial  Seminary,  and  at  once  obtained 
a  post  as  conductor.  He  next  studied  com- 
position with  Kraus,  a  Swedish  composer  then 
living  in  Vienna,  and  produced  a  number  of 
new  works  which  attracted  notice.  Towards 
the  end  of  1780  he  became  conductor  of  the 
court  theatres,  and  remained  so  till  his  death. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  capdlmeister  to 
Prince  Lobkowiti.  His  operas  were  great 
favourites,  and  became  known  nearly  through- 
out Germany.  The  one  which  was  oftenest  and 
longest  performed  was  'Oberon'  (May  23, 1791), 
a  serio-comic  fairy  opera,  libretto  adapted  by 
Gieeecke  from  Wieland,  which  at  one  time  ran 
the '  Zauberflo te '  hard .  Special  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  'Die  gute  Mutter,'  comic  opera 
(1705);  'Der  Schreiner,'  Singspiel  (1799); 
'Mitgefuhl,'  Liederspiel  (1804);  all  produced 
at  the  court  theatre,  as  were  also  many  ballets, 
including  'Die  Weinlese,'  'Das  XJrtheil  des 
Paris,'  'Der  Sabinerraub,'  all  between  1794  and 
ISpO.  Cerber  gives  a  detailed  catalogue  of 
Wranitsky's  operas,  ballets,  and  instrumental 
music.  Among  his  many  works,  mostly  pub- 
lished by  Andr^  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  may  be 
specified:  12  symphonies;  string-quintets, 
quartets,  and  trios;  3  trios  for  2  flutes  and 
violoncello,  op.  83;  concertos  for  violoncello, 
op.  27,  flute,  op.  24 ;  and  sonatas  for  pianoforte, 
violin,  and  violoncello.  He  also  left  much 
music  in  MS.  His  connection  with  the  Ton- 
kunstler-Societat  must  not  be  passed  over.  He 
entered  it  in  1793,  and  having  become  secretary 
undertook,  at  Haydn's  instigation,  to  reor- 
ganise its  affairs,  then  in  a  very  bad  state.  In 
1797  he  completely  effaced  the  difficulties  which 
existed  in  1779,  when  Haydn  had  thought  of 
entering.  Haydn  had  a  great  respect  for  him, 
both  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  and  expressly 


desired  thathemlght  lead  the  strings  at  the  fint 
performances  of  the '  Creation '  and  the '  Seasons.' 
Wraoitsky  died  in  Vienna,  Sept.  26,  1808. 
[His  younger  brother,  Antok,  bom  at  Nea- 
reisch  in  1761,  studied  law  at  Brimn,  w^hen  be 
beginn  to  compose.  He  went  next  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  esteemed  as  a  teacher.  Prince 
von  Lobkowlts  made  him  his  Capellmeister  in 
1808,  and  he  died  in  Vienna  in  1819.  See 
Dlabacz  and  the  QutUen-Lexikon  for  list  of 
works  of  both  brothers.]  c.  p.  p. 

WRECKERS,  THE  (Les  Naufragnus; 
Strandrecht) ;  opera  In  three  acts,  libretto  by  H. 
B.  Leforestier  (H.  B.  Brewster),  music  by  Ethel 
Smyth.  Produced  at  Leipzig,  Nov.  11,  1906, 
and  at  Prague,  Dec.  22,  1906.  In  Kngtish  at 
the  Afternoon  Theatre  (His  Majesty's  Theatre), 
June  22, 1909 ;  at  Covent  Garden,  March  1, 1010. 

WREST-PLANK » and  WREST-PINS.  The 
Wrest-plank  or  Pinblock  of  a  pianoforte  is  the 
carrier  of  the  wrest-  or  tuning-pins,  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  tone  and  stability  of 
the  instrument,  its  solidity  maintaining  the  due 
continuance  of  the  upper  partials  of  the  strings 
as  it  also  contributes  to  the  enduring  resistance 
against  their  tension.  In  modem  pianos  it  is 
built  up  of  layers  of  wood  with  g^rain  running 
alternately  longitudinally  and  transvexsely; 
the  woods  employed  being  generally  beech  and 
wainscot.  A  brass  plate  which  is  to  be  often 
seen  covering  the  rest-plank  and  Is  attractive 
to  the  eye,  plays  no  real  part  in  aasurim^  the 
solidity  of  the  structure.  Broadwoods'  metal 
pin-piece,  a  plate  of  iron  I  inch  thick,  through 
which  the  wrest-plns  screw  into  the  wooden 
wrest-plank  beneath,  is  the  surest  means  for 
keeping  the  pin  In  position  without  crushing 
the  wood  where  the  leverage  of  the  string  is 
exerted,  or  allowing  the  tuner  the  facile  but 
unsound  practice  of  rocking  the  pin  from  side 
to  side.  Becker  of  St.  Petersburg  exhibited,  at 
Paris,  1878,  a  grand  piano  wherein  this  part  of 
the  instrument  was  entirely  of  Iron,  and  cast 
together  with  the  frame.  The  bar  was  not  bored 
for  wrest-plns,  but  was  the  bed  for  a  system  of 
mechanical  tuning-pins,  the  principle  of  which  ts 
the  female  screw  analogous  to  the  machine 
heads  \ised  in  guitars,  etc.  Becker  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  others,  as  was  shown  in  the  London  In- 
ventions Exhibition,  1885,  where  four  more  or 
less  ingenious  adaptations  of  this  principle  w^ere 
submitted.  The  prime  objection  to  mechanical 
timlng-pins,  first  introduced  in  pianos  in  1800 
by  John  Isaac  Hawkins,  and  tried  again  from 
time  to  time,  is  in  the  fact  that  the  elasticity 
of  the  wire  Is  rebellious  to  a  method  of  tuning 
that  proceeds  throughout  by  very  small  d^rees. 
The  string  requires  to  be  drawn  up  boldly,  so 
as  to  give  at  once  the  tension  intended.  With- 
out this  the  operation  of  tuning  becomes  tedious 

t  Wrest  from  tsrotlM,  A.&.  to  sMn  a  •trtof  to  a 
quired  teoaloii;  O.E.  wrai,  a  tuning  nammv  or  KBf. 

Tbe  (dsrtoord  hath  a  tunelT  kynde.        ^ 

As  the  wyre  Is  wrested  high  sod  Iowa    aKMtaom, 
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to  the  ear,  which  tires  with  a  process  which, 
through  the  slow  and  uncertain  response  due 
to  the  points  of  friction,  seems  interminable. 
[See  PiANoroRTB,  Tone,  Tuning.]    a.  j.  h. 

WRIGHT,  Daniel,  father  and  son  with  the 
same  Christian  name,  London  music-publishers 
during  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century. 
Sawkins  sums  up  the  character  of  the  elder 
Wright  as  a  man  'who  never  printed  any- 
thing that  he  did  not  steal'  (Hist,  Muaie, 
Kovello  ed.,  p.  884).  However  this  may  be, 
the  two  Wrights  published  many  now  very 
interesting  musioal  works.  Daniel  Wright,  the 
elder,  was  established  by,  or  before,  1700  at 
the  comer  of  Brook  Street*  next  the  Sun 
Tavern  in  Holbom,  his  sign  being  'The  Golden 
Bass  Violin.'  He  died  or  gave  up  business 
about  1734.  His  son,  Daniel  Wright,  jimior, 
had  a  business  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  under  the  sign  'The  Golden  Bass,' 
and  may  have  succeeded  J.  Clarke  and  John 
Hare,*earlier  publishers  who,  in  partnership,  had 
a  shop  here  also  on  the  north  side  with  the  sign 
the  'Golden  Viol.'  Wright,  jtmior,  in  due 
course  changed  his  sign  to  that  of  the  'Violin 
and  Flute.'  He  probably  gave  up  trade  about 
1740,  and  jthere  seems  some  likelihood  that  John 
Johnson  of  Cheapside  foimded  his  extensive 
business  upon  that  of  the  younger  Wright, 
though  not  on  the  same  premises.  For  some 
years  before  the  elder  Wright's  death,  or 
retirement,  both  names  appear  on  some  of  the 
imprints;  the  elder  at  least  claimed  to  be  a 
musical  instrument  maker.  Wright,  senior, 
published  Lully's  'Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord 
or  Spinnet,'  ob.  folio,  cirea  1710;  the  'Songs 
in  Hurlothrumbo,'  circa  1729,  folio;  John 
Humphries ' '  Six  Solos  for  a  Violin,'  1726 ;  some 
half-sheet  songs,  and  many  curious  books  of 
dances  and  ain  for  the  flute  or  violin.  His 
son  followed  much  on  the  same  lines.  The 
elder  Wright  was  also  notorious  for  publishing 
musical  works,  under  the  same  title  as,  and  in 
similar  style  to,  those  issued  by  Walsh.  For 
instance,  he  published  a  'British  Musical 
Miscellany'  (1733),  a  'Merry  Musician,'  and  a 
'Monthly  Mask  of  Vocal  Musick'  (1718),  the 
latter  with  a  rudely  engraved  pictorial  title- 
page  copied  from  Walsh.  Hawkins  speaks  of 
the  elder  Wright  impudently  publishing  a  set 
of  Lessons  for  the  harpsichord  by  Greene,  with- 
out permission  of  the  composer. 

Besides  the  two  Daniel  Wrights,  senior  and 
junior,  there  was  a  music-seller  named  Thomas 
Wright  —  'At  the  Golden  Harp  and  Violin, 
on  London  Bridge,'  who  published  half-sheet 
engraved  songs  about  1730-35.  Another  early 
music-seller  with  the  same  surname  was  E. 
Wright  who,  according  to  an  elaborately  en- 
graved trade  card,  circa  1740,  'At  her  music 
shop  tmder  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  Fleet  Street, 
makes  and  sells  all  sorts  of  musical  instru- 
ments.' F.  K. 


WRIGHT,  Thomas,  organist  and  composer, 
bom  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  Sept.  18,  1763.  He 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Wright  (a  pupil  of  Avison 
of  Newcastle),  who  was  organist  in  Stockton 
Church  from  1766  to  1797,  the  date  of  his 
death.  Robert  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Wright, 
the  elder,  the  first  organist  of  Stockton,  about 
1758-60.  Thomas  Wright,  the  yotmger,  grand- 
son of  the  above,  early  developed  musioal  talent. 
He  was  instructed  by  his  father,  and  at  eleven 
years  of  age  went  to  John  Garth,  at  Sedgefield 
(nine  miles  from  Stockton)  as  organ  pupil ;  he 
succeeded  Garth  at  the  organ,  1784-85.  Previ- 
ous to  his  appointment  as  full  organist,  he  had 
been  apprenticed  to  Thomas  Ebdon  at  Durham 
Cathedial.  Wright  soon  became  famous  for 
his  extempore  voluntaries,  and  in  high  repute 
as  a  teacher  for  the  pianoforte,  violin,  and 
organ.  He  succeeded  his  father  at  Stockton  in 
1797,  and  resigned  the  appointment  and  left 
Stockton  in  1817.  After  a  period  of  residence 
and  an  organ  appointment  at  Kirkleatham, 
near  Redcar,  he  returned  to  Stockton  and  re- 
sumed teaching.  It  was  while  on  a  professional 
engagement  that  a  sudden  seizure  caused  his 
death,  at  Wycliffe  rectory,  near  Barnard  Castle, 
on  Nov.  24,  1829.  He  had  married  in  1794 
Elisabeth  Foxton,  a  lady  of  some  literary 
attainment  who  survived  him. 

Besides  the  hjrmn  tune  'Stockton,'  he  com- 
posed 'A  Concerto  for  the  harpsichord  or 
pianoforte  .  .  .  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Miss 
Dundas,'  1795;  'An  Anthem  for  thanksgiving 
for  Peace'  [of  Amiens,  1802];  'Overtures  and 
Songs  in  a  musical  piece  called  Rusticity,'  1800 
(written  by  his  wife) ;  'A  Musical  Primer'  and 
'Supplement,'  etc.  The  'Concerto'  is  remark- 
able for  being  (so  far  as  the  present  writer  can 
ascertain)  the  first  music  to  contain  metronome 
marks,  indicating  speed  value.  In  the  preface 
attached,  Wright  explains  his  system,  and 
claims  that  for  simplicity  and  effectiveness  it 
is  superior  to  the  ehronomdtres  of  Louli^,  and 
of  Sauveur  [see  Metronome,  vol.  iii.  p.  188a], 
and  to  the  metronometres  of  later  invention. 
A  simple  pocket  metronome  consisting  of  a 
weighted  string  swinging  across  a  wooden  arc 
marked  from  seio  in  tens,  was  of  his  invention 
or  adaptation.  One  bearing  his  name  and  the 
date  1795  is  still  in  existence.  Each  move- 
ment of  the  concerto  is  marked  with  a  speed 
mark;  and  he  explains  that  '28 «^'  indicates 
that  the  vibration  of  a  weighted  string  measured 
over  twenty-eight  keys  of  the  harpsichord,  goes 
to  a  minim.  Wright  also  invented  an  oigan 
attachment  to  a  square  pianoforte,  which  plays 
a  set  of  organ  pipes  at  will,  without  impairing 
its  use  as  a  pianoforte.  This  invention  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  made  public; 
his  own  instrument  is  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Edith  Wright,  of  Wakefield,  his  granddaughter. 
He  built  for  himself  in  1789  a  chamber  organ, 
constructed  two  orreries  for  illustrating  and 
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calculating  eclipses,  and  sent  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  a  model  of  a  machine  for  raising  coal,  for 
which  they  had  offered  a  premium.  [Much  of 
the  above  information  is  kindly  supplied  by 
Miss  Edith  Wright.]  f.  k. 

WRIGHT  A  CO.,  music-BellerB  and  pub- 
lishers who,  after  Elisabeth  Randall,  succeeded 
to  the  busmess  of  Walsh  about  1782--84,  at  13 
Catherine  Street.  The  senior  partner  was  Her- 
mond  or  Herman  Wright,  and  the  firm  is  not- 
able for  the  reissue  of  Handel's  works  from  the 
Walsh  plates.  About  1800  they  removed  to 
386  Strand,  and  in  1802  the  business  was  broken 
up,  Preston  buying  the  Handel  plates;  some  of 
these  descended  to  J.  A.  Novello,  who  repub- 
lished certain  of  the  oratorios  from  the  original 
or  early  plates.  f.  k. 

WRIGHTEN,  Mbs.,  a  favourite  vocalist  at 
VauxhaU,  from  about  1776  to  1788/89.  She 
was  much  appreciated  for  her  singing  of  ballads, 
and  was  the  first  to  sing  in  public  the  popular 
'Within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh  town';  this  was 
in  the  season  of  1780.  She  was  also  famous 
in  the  hunting  songs  of  the  period,  whose 
extended  range,  and  heavy  instrumental  accom- 
paniments, demanded  great  voice  power. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
prompter  at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  th&t  she 
died  in  America,  little  of  biographical  detail  is 
forthcoming.  f.  k. 

WRIST-TOUCH  (Ger.  Handgelenk).  In 
pianoforte  playing  detached  notes  can  be  pro- 
duced in  three  different  ways,  by  movement  of 
the  finger,  by  the  action  of  the  wrist,  and  by 
the  movement  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow. 
[Staccato.]  Of  these,  wrist-touch  is  the  most 
serviceable,  being  available  for  chords  and  oc- 
taves as  well  as  single  sounds,  and  at  the  same 
time  less  fatiguing  than  the  movement  from 
the  elbow.  Single-note  passages  can  be  exe- 
cuted from  the  wrist  in  a  more  rapid  tempo  than 
is  possible  by  means  of  finger-staccato. 

In  wrist-touch,  the  fore-arm  remains  quies- 
cent in  a  horizontal  position,  while  the  keys  are 
struck  by  a  rapid  vertical  movement  of  the 
hand  from  the  wrist  joint.  The  most  impor- 
tant application  of  wrist-touch  is  in  the  perform- 
ance of  brilliant  octave-passages;  and  by 
practice  the  necessary  flexibility  of  wrist  and 
velocity  of  movement  can  be  developed  to  a  sur- 
prising extent,  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
executants,  among  whom  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned Alexander  Dreyschock,  having  been 
renowned  for  the  rapidity  and  vigour  of  their 
octaves.  Examples  of  wrist  octaves  abound  in 
pianoforte  music  from  the  time  of  Clement! 
(who  has  an  octave-study  in  his  Orcuitu,  No.  65), 
but  Beethoven  appears  to  have  made  remark- 
ably little  use  of  octave-passages,  the  short  pas- 
sages in  the  Finale  of  the  Sonata  in  C,  op.  2,  No. 
3,  and  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  of  the  Sonata  in  C 
minor  for  Piano  and  Violin,  op.  30,  No.  2,  with 
perhaps  the  long  unison  passage  in  the  first 


movement  of  the  Concerto  in  Et^  (though  hoe 
the  tempo  is  scarcely  rapid  enough  to  m  ifiisitite 
the  use  of  the  wrist),  being  almost  the  only  ck- 
amples.  A  fine  example  of  wrist-touchy  both  is 
octaves  and  chords,  is  afforded  by  thie  aceom- 
paniment  to  Schubert's  'Eri  King.' 

In  'modem  music,  passages  requiring  a 
bination  of  wrist  and  finger  movement  are 
times  met  with,  where  the  thumb  or  the  littk 
finger  remains  stationary,  while  repeated  singk 
notes  or  chords  are  played  by  the  opposite  aide 
of  the  hand.  In  all  tiiese  cases,  examplffl  ol 
which  are  given  below,  although  the  movemfloto 
of  the  wrist  are  considerably  linnited  by  the 
stationary  finger,  the  repetition  m  undoubtedly 
produced  by  true  wrist^hction,  and  not  by  fin- 
ger-movement. Adolph  Kullak  (K-unM  da  Ai^- 
sehloffa)  calls  this  'half-wrist  touch'  (JboAai 
Handgdenk). 

Schumann,  'Reconnaissance'  (GSameval). 


Thalbeso,  'Mose  in  Egitto.' 


In  such  frequent  chozd-figores  as  the  foUowiii^ 
the  short  chord  is  played  with  a  particularly  free  * 
3ind  loose  wrist,  the  longer  one  being  emphasised 
by  a  certain  pressure  from  the  arm. 

MiNDZLSSOHN,  Yiolonoello  Sonata  (Op.  45). 


Such  passages,  if  in  rapid  tempo,  would  be 
nearly  impossible  if  played  entirely  from  the 
elbow.  F.  T. 

WUERST,  Richard  Ferdinakd,  composer 
and  critic,  bom  at  Berlin,  Feb.  22,  1824;  wis 
a  pupil  of  Rungenhagen's  at  the  Academy,  of 
Hubert,   Ries,   and   David   in  violin,   and  of 
Mendelssohn  in  composition.    After  touring  for 
a  couple  of  years,  he  settled  at  his  native  place 
and  became  in  1856  K.  Musikdirector,  in  1874 
Professor,  and  1877  Member,  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts.     He  was  for  many  years  teacher  of 
composition  in  Kullak's  Conservatorium.     He 
contributed  to  the  Berliner  FremdenbUOL  and 
in  1874-75  edited  the  Neue  Berliner  Iftmfaml- 
ung.     His  works  comprise  seven  symphoniee, 
overtures,    quartets,    etc.     He   died    Oct.   9, 
1881.  o. 

WULLNER,  Franz,  bom  Jan.  28,  1832,  at 
Miinster,  son  of  a  distinguished  phflologi9t» 
director  of  the  Oymnasium  at  Dusaddorf. 
Franz  attended  the  Gymnasium  of  Miinster  till 
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1848,  and  passed  the  final  examination ;  study- 
ing the  piano  and  composition  with  Carl  Arnold 
up  to  1846,  and  afterwards  with  Schlndler.  In 
1848  Wiillner  followed  Schindler  to  Frankfort, 
and  continued  his  studies  with  him  and  F. 
Kessler  tiU  1862.  The  winter  of  1852-53  he 
passed  in  Brussels,  frequently  playing  in  public, 
and  enjoying  the  society  of  F6tia,  KufiFerath, 
and  other  musicians.  As  a  pianist  he  confined 
himself  almost  entirely  to  Beethoven's  concer- 
tos and  sonatas,  especially  the  later  ones.  He 
then  made  a  conoert-tour  through  Bonn,  Co- 
logae,  Bremen,  Miinster,  etc.,  and  spent  some 
little  time  in  Hanover  and  I^ipzig.  In  March 
1854  he  arrived  in  Munich,  and  on  Jan.  1, 1856, 
became  PF.  Professor  at  the  Conservatorium 
there.  In  1858  he  became  music-director  of 
the  town  of  Aix-larOhapelle,  being  elected 
unanimously  out  of  fifty-four  candidates.  Here 
he  conducted  the  subscription  concerts,  and  the 
vocal  and  orchestral  unions.  He  turned  his 
attention  mainly  to  the  orchestra  and  chorus, 
and  introduced  for  the  first  time  many  of  the 
great  works  to  the  concert-hall  of  Aix.  In 
1861  he  received  the  title  of  Musikdirector  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  in  1864  was  joint- 
conductor  with  Rietz  of  the  41st  Lower  Rhine 
Festival. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864  Wiillner  returned  to 
Munich  as  court-Capellmeister  to  the  King. 
His  duty  was  to  conduct  the  services  at  the 
oourt-church,  and  while  there  he  reorganised 
the  choir,  and  added  to  the  repertoire  many 
fine  church  works,  especially  of  the  early  Italian 
school.  He  also  organised  concerts  for  the 
cshoir,  the  programmes  of  which  included  old 
Italian,  old  German,  and  modem  music,  sacred 
and  secular.  In  the  autumn  of  1867  he  took 
the  organisation  and  direction  of  the.  vocal 
Masses  in  the  king's  new  School  of  Music,  and 
on  Bulow's  resignation  the  whole  production 
department  came  into  his  hands,  with  the  title 
of  'Inspector  of  the  School  of  Music,'  and  in 
1875  of  'Professor  Royal.'  During  this  time 
he  wrote  his  admirable  'Choriibungen  der  Miin- 
chener  Musikschule,'  an  Finglish  edition  of 
which,  by  A.  Spengel,  is  now  published  (Lon- 
don, Forsyth). 

When  Wiillner  succeeded  BiUow  at  the  Court 
Theatre  in  1869,  he  found  himself  plunged  into 
personal  difficulties  of  all  kinds  connected  with 
the  production  of  Wagner's  'Rheingold';  but 
his  tact  and  ability  surmoimted  all,  and  the 
result  was  an  unqualified  success.  The  'Rhein- 
gold' was  followed  by  the  'Walkiire,'  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  Munich 
stage  in  modem  times,  and  in  1870  Wiillner 
was  appointed  court-Capellmeister  in  chief. 
He  also  succeeded  BiUow  as  conductor  of  the 
concerts  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  carried 
them  on  alone  till  Levi  was  associated  with  him 
in  1872.  In  1877  he  left  Munich,^  hi  order  to  suo- 

1  Tbe  Unlventty  oonferred  on  blm  tbe  honorary  decree 
of  Doctor. 


oeed  Rieta  at  Dresden  as  Capdlmeister  of  the 
court-theatre,  and  artislr-director  of  the  Conser- 
vatorium [but  after  five  years  he  was  deprived 
of  his  post  at  the  opera,  without  any  reason 
given;  in  1882  he  conducted  the  Lower  Rhine 
Festival  at  Aix-lanChapelle,  and  m  1883-^  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Berlin.  On  Oct.  1, 
1884,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Hiller  as  head 
of  the  Cologne  Conservatorium  and  conductor 
of  the  Giirzenich  concerts  there.  He  died  at 
Braunsels  on  the  Lahn,  Sept.  7,  1902.  See 
Muaical  TimtB,  1902,  p.  678.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Steinbach]. 

Wiillner's  works  include  —  'Heinrioh  der 
Finkler,'  cantata  for  voice  and  orchestra  —  first 
prize  at  the  competition  of  the  Aix-larChapelle 
Liedertafel  in  1864;  PF.  pieces  for  2  and  4 
hands,  and  chambex^music;  several  books  of 
Lieder  for  single  voice;  important  choral  com- 
positions, with  and  without  orchestra,  such  as 
nuisses,  motets,  Lieder  for  mixed  chorus,  a 
Stabat  Mater,  a  Miserere  for  double  choir,  op. 
26;  Psalm  oxxv.  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  op. 
40,  etc.;  a  new  arrangement  of  Weber's  'Obe- 
ron,'  the  additional  recitatives  being  compiled 
from  materials  in  the  opera  (the  libretto  by  F. 
Grandaur  of  Munich).  In  this  form  'Oberon' 
has  been  put  on  the  stage  at  several  of  the  great 
German  Theatres.  His  editions  of  six  of  Hasrdn's 
Symphonies  (Rieter-Biedermann)  must  not  be 
overiooked.  [His  son  Lunwio,  bom  at  Miinster 
August  19,  1858,  studied  philology,  etc.,  at 
Munich,  Berlin,  and  Strasburg,  took  the  Doc- 
tor's degree,  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  Miin- 
ster Academy,  1884-87.  After  two  years'  study 
at  the  Cologne  Conservatoriimi  he  went  on  the 
stage  at  Meiningen,  in  1889.  In  1895  he  adopted 
the  career  of  a  reciter,  and  in  1896  that  of 
a  singer ;  notwithstanding  his  many  vocal  short- 
comings, his  performances  have  called  forth 
great  admiration  for  their  dramatic  intensity, 
and  they  have  also  been  bitterly  attacked.]  m.  f. 

WURM,  Maris,  bom  at  Southampton,  May 
18,  1860,  the  daughter  of  a  musician  of  that 
town,  who  died  in  1892.  Marie  Wurm  studied 
the  piano  and  composition  at  the  Stuttgart 
Conservatorium,  with  Franklin  Taylor,  Mme. 
Schumann,  Joachim  Raff,  and  others.  She  ap- 
peared in  Schumann's  concerto  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1882,  and  at  the  Popular  Concerts  in 
1884,  in  which  year  she  gained  the  Mendelssohn 
Scholarship.  She  gave  successful  pianoforte 
recitals  in  London  and  in  Germany,  which 
country  has  been  her  residence  for  a  good  many 
years  past.  On  one  of  her  later  visits  to  Eng- 
land she  gave  a  concert  entirely  consisting  of 
music  extemporised  on  themes  given  by  the 
audience.  She  has  composed  a  piano  concerto 
and  an  orchestral  overture;  a  string  quartet,  a 
violoncello  sonata,  many  pianoforte  pieces,  etc. 
Her  younger  sister,  Mathilde,  appeared  at  the 
Popular  Concerts  in  1887,  havinig  also  studied 
with  Mme.  Schumann;  more  recently  she  has 
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adopted  j^eaching  as  a  profession,  and  brought 
out  her  pupil,  a  third  sister,  Adela,  who  has 
achieved  remarkable  success.  From  1893  on- 
wards the  younger  members  of  the  family 
adopted  the  surname  of  Verne.  Ifiss  BCathilde 
Verne  opened  a  school  of  pianoforte  playing  la 
London  in  1909.     (Bni.  Mus.  Biog.)  M. 

WYDOW,  Robert,  Mu8.B.  (also  spelt  We- 
dow.  Widows,  Wydewe,  etc.,  and  latinised  into 
Viduus).  According  to  Leland  he  was  bom 
at  Thaxted,  in  E^ssex.  He  was  educated  by  his 
step-father,  the  master  and  proprietor  of  a 
school  at  Thaxted,  who  ultimately  sent  him  to 
Oxford  to  complete  his  studies.  While  there  he 
distinguished  himself  in  literature  and  the  arts, 
especially  in  poetry  and  music,  finally  taking 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  His  is  the 
first  recorded  degree  of  the  kind  at  Oxford ;  he 
was  incorporated  at  Cambridge  in  the  same 
degree  in  1502  [Degrees  in  Miuic,  pp.  65,  121]. 
After  his  step-father's  death  Robert  Wydow 
succeeded  him  as  master  of  the  school,  and  is 
said  to  have  turned  out  several  illustrious 
pupils.  Among  his  patrons,  Wydow  numbered 
Edward  IV.,  [who  appointed  him  to  one  of  the 
two  chantries  in  the  low  chapel  under  le  Croft  in 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  on  Jan.  12,  1474 
(Patent  Rolls,  13  Edw.  IV.  M.  17).  Com- 
municated by  Dr.  Grattan  Flood].  As  Edward 
had  some  connection  with  Thaxted,  being  lord 
of  a  third  of  the  manor,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  was  owing  to  that  monarch's 
good  offices  that  he  obtained  the  presentation 
to  the  vicarage  of  Thaxted  on  Dec.  22,  1481. 
This  living,  which  was  then  worth  about  £28, 
Wydow  resigned  on  Oct.  1, 1489.  It  was  prob- 
ably at  this  period  that  he  travelled  in  France 
and  Italy  for  the  purposes  of  study,  and  added 
to  those  stores  of  learning  which  gained  him 
the  appellation  of  'Grammaticus';  and  it  was 
perhaps  on  his  return  from  the  Continent  that 
he  was  made  'Penitentiarius'  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  if ,  as  is  generally  believed,  he  really 
held  that  post.  On  Nov.  19,  1493,  he  was 
collated  rector  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, a  place  afterwards  associated  with 
the  more  illustrious  names  of  John  Milton  and 
William  Penn.  After  enjoying  that  living  for 
rather  more  than  three  years,  he  was  installed 
by  proxy  Canon  and  Confrater  of  Comba  II., 
in  Wells  Cathedral,  on  March  27,  1497;  and 
a  few  months  later  (Sept.  10)  was  appointed 
Succentor  in  the  place  of  Henrt  Abtnqdon. 
On  Sept.  21,  1499,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of 
Chew  Magna,  in  Somersetshire,  which  he  held 
till  his  death.  In  1499-1500  he  was  made 
one  of  the  residentiary  canons,  and  on  BCay  25 
in  the  latter  year  was  installed  Sub-Dean  and 
Prebendary  of  Holoombe  Bumell,  in  Devon- 
shire. About  the  same  time  Robert  Wydow 
was  made  deputy  for  the  transaction  of  affairs 
between  the  pope  and  the  Cathedral  and  Chapter 
of  Wells ;  he  was  also  granted  the  advowson  of  | 


Wookey,   in  Somersetshire,   the   rectory   and 
vicarage  of  which  were  together  worth  about 
£15.    He  also  held  about  this  time  the  offices 
of  'Scrutator  Domonim'  and  Ubrarxan  in  tbe 
Chapter  House.     On  Sept.  21,   1502,  Wydow 
was  made  Seneschal,  and  shortly  after  Auditor, 
of  the  Chapter  House.     On  Oct.   1,   1503,  he 
was  presented  to  the  perpetual   vicarage   of 
Buckland  Newton,  in  Dorsetshire,  which  is  the 
last  event  recorded  in  his  life,  for  he  died  Oct. 
4,  1505.     He  was  a  man  of  some  ^realth,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  benefactioiis  to  the 
Carthusian  Priory  of  Henton,  near  Bath,  which 
were   so    considerable   that    a    Requiem   wae 
ordered  to  be  simg  for  his  soul  in  every  house  of 
the  Order  throughout  the  kingdom.     £}dwani 
Lee,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  in  his  younger 
days  had  met  Wydow,  called  him  'facile  prin- 
ceps'  among  the  poets  of  his  day.    Holinshed 
speaks  of  him  as  an  'excell^it  poet,'  and  classes 
him  among  the  c^ebritiesof  Henry  VII.'s  reign. 
Wydow's  chief  poetical  work  was  a  rythmical 
life  of   Edward  the  Black  Prince,    to  which 
Leland  refers  in  these  words:  — 

Gontulit  Hectoreis  arguta  vooe  triuii:^[>h» 
Eduerdum  Viduus  doctiMimus  iUe  Nigdhtm 
£t  facti  pretium  tulit  immortale  poeta. 

This  work  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Wydow  at  the  instigation  of  his  royal  patron. 
He  also  wrote  a  book  of  epigrams.  No  musical 
composition  by  this  author  is  extant.     ▲.  h-h. 

WYLDE,  Henrt,  conductor  and  composer, 
bom  at  Bushey,  Hertfordshire,  May  22,  1822; 
though  intended  for  Holy  Orders,  had  so  stxong 
a  bent  for  music,  that  he  became  organist 
of  Whitchurch,  was  placed  at  sixteen  under 
Moscheles,  and  in  1843  became  a  student,  under 
Cipriani  Potter,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which 
he  afterwards  was  appointed  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Harmony.  [In  1844  he  was  oiganist 
of  St.  Anne's,.AldeT8gate  Street,]  and  in  1851  he 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  Mus.B.  and  Mus.D. 
at  Cambridge.  He  acted  as  Juror  in  the  Musical 
Instrument  Section  in  the  International  Exhibi- 
tions of  1851  and  1862,  and  in  1863  was  elected 
Professor  of  Music  at  Gresham  College,  London. 
In  1852  the  new  Philharmonic  Society  was 
founded  by  Sir  Charles  Fox,  and  others,  on  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Wylde.  [See  New  Phtlhabmonic 
Society.]  In  1858  he  assumed  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  undertaking,  and  conducted  its 
annual  series  of  concerts  till  1879.  In  1861 
Dr.  Wylde  founded  the  London  Acadeitt  of 
MxTBic  (at  first  at  St.  James's  Hall),  and  buQt 
St.  George's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  for  its  pur- 
poses, which  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1867. 
Dr.  Wylde's  musical  compositions  include  a 
cantata  on  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost'  for  solos, 
chorus  and  orchestra,  performed  by  the  New 
Philharmonic  Society,  BCay  11,  1853,  and  Bfay 
1,  1854;  and  a  Cantata,  'Prayer  and  Praise,* 
for  the  same;  selection  performed,  June  9, 
1852;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  F  minor,    per- 
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formed  April  14,  1852 ;  Pianoforte  Sonatas ;  a 
'Rhapeodie  for  piano'  (op.  2) ;  Fantasia  sur  un 
air  favori  (op.  6) ;  English  songs  from  Groethe 
&nd  Schiller;  English  songs,  'The  Sea  Nymphs,' 
vocal  duet,  etc.  Dr.  Wylde  was  also  the  author 
of  T?ie  Science  of  Music  (1865) ;  Music  in  iis  AH 
Mysteries  (1867) ;  Modem  Counterpoint  (1873) ; 
OecuU  Principles  of  Music  (1881) ;  Music  €u  an 
Educator  (1882) ;  Evolutum  of  the  Beautiful  in 
Sound  (1887).  He  died  in  London,  March  13, 
1890,  and  was  buried  in  Eensal  Green  Cemetery. 
{Brit.  Mu8.  Biog.,  etc.)  a.  c. 

WYNNE,  John,  a  musician,  and  a  music- 
seller,  living  at  Cambridge  at  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century.  His  address  was  in  Regent's 
Walk,  and  his  name  is  foimd  on  London  im- 
prints as  selling  particular  musical  works.  His 
<x>mpositions  comprise  'Ten  English  songs  set 
to  musick,'  published  by  John  Johnson,  and 
dated  1754,  prior  to  which,  circa  1740-45,  had 
been  an  earlier  set  of  'Twelve  English  Songs' 
issued  by  John  Simpson.  f.  k. 

WYNNE,  Sabah  Enrrn  (called  Eos  Cymru 
— 'the  Welsh  Nightingale'),  bom  BCarch  11, 
1842,  at  Holywell,  Flintshire,  was  taught  sing- 
ing by  Mrs.  Scarisbrick  of  Liverpool,  and  by 
Pinsuti,  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Miisic,  where 
she  was  Westmorland  Scholar,  1863-64.  She 
was  subsequently  taught  by  Roman!  and  Van- 
nuccini  at  Florence.  She  first  sang  in  the  prov- 
inces and  made  her  d^but  in  London  (St. 
James's  Hall),  at  John  Thomas's  Welsh  concert, 
July  4,  1862.    Chorley  was  one  of  the  first  to 


draw  attention  to  her  talent.  She  sang  with 
great  success  in  the  following  year  at  Henry 
Leslie's  Welsh  concert,  Feb.  4,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  April  25;  at  Mr.  Thomas's  concert 
in  his  cantata  'Llewellyn,'  Jime  29;  and  as 
the  heroine  on  the  production  of  Macfarren's 
'Jessy  Lea,'  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration, 
Nov.  2.  She  played  Lady  Mortimer  at  Drury 
Lane  on  the  revival  of  King  Henry  IV.  in 
1864.  She  played  a  few  times  in  English  opera 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1869-71  as  Arline, 
BCaritana,  Lady  Edith  (in  Randegger's  'Rival 
Beauties');  but  she  was  chiefly  noted  for  her 
singing  of  songs  and  ballads  and  especially  in 
her  own  Welsh  songs;  she  was  remarkable 
alike  for  her  passionate  expression  and  the 
simplicity  of  her  pathos.  She  sang  in  the 
United  States  with  the  Pateys,  Cummings,  and 
Santley,  in  1871-72,  and  at  the  Boston  Festival 
of  1874.  After  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Aviet 
Agabeg,  at  the  Savoy  Chapel,  Nov.  16,  1875, 
she  sang  less  frequently  in  public,  and  devoted 
herself  to  teaching.  Her  last  appearances  were 
at  John  Thomas's  concert  in  1894,  and  at 
Aberystwith  in  1896.  She  died  in  London, 
Jan.  24,  1897.  Her  sister  Kate  (called  Llinos 
Cwynedd  —  the  'Welsh  Linnet')  was  a  favour- 
ite contralto  singer.  She  retired  in  1877,  on 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Harry  Matthison  of 
Birmingham.  Their  daughter  is  the  well- 
known  actress  Edith  Wynne-Matthison  (Mrs. 
Charles  Rami  Kennedy).  ▲.  o. 
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XYLOPHONE  (Germ.  Strohfiedd  or  HoU- 
harmonika;  Ital.  Oiffdira  or  Stiecato;  Fr. 
Claqudtois,  also  known  as  Ligneum  Psalterium), 
t.e.  Strawfiddle,  is  described  by  Mendel  in 
his  Lexicon  as  a  very  ancient  and  widespread 
instrument,  found  principally  among  the  Rus- 
sians, Poles  and  Tartars,  consisting  of  a  range 
of  flat  pieces  of  deal  or  glass,^  of  no  settled 
number,  tuned  to  the  scale,  arranged  on  belts 
of  straw,  and  struck  with  two  small  hammers, 
after  the  manner  of  the  common  glass  'Har- 
monica' toy. 

Its  sound  is  sweet  and  bell-like,  but  weak; 
and  many  an  English  reader  will  share  the 
surprise  expressed  by  Mendelssohn  lipropos  of 
Gttsikgw'b  performance  upon  it.  'With  a  few 
sticks,  lying  on  straw  and  struck  with  other 

I  Burney  (Praml  State  iOermX  vol.  IL  p.  71)  found  It  at 
Dresden,  and.  under  the  name  of  Sm>/f.  describes  It  as  made 
with  glass,  and  played  on  wltb  sUoki.  'like  tbe  ttlecada: 


sticks,  he  does  what  is  possible  only  on  the 
most  perfect  instrument.  How  from  such 
materials  even  the  small  tone  produced  —  more 
like  a  Papageno-fife  than  anything  else  —  can 
be  obtained,  is  a  mystery  to  me'  (Menddssohn 
Family,  1836,  Feb.  12).  Gusikow's  Strohfiedd, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  an  improved  kind. 
It  was  strong  enough  to  bear  the  accompani- 
ment of  two  violins  and  a  violoncello.  The 
Strohfiedel  is  introduced  into  the  orchestra  in 
Lumbye's  'Traumbildem.'  [The  modem  and 
improved  form  of  this  instrument  is  used  with 
much  effect  in  Saint-Saens's  'Danse  Macabre,' 
and  in  many  later  works.  In  principle  and 
manner  of  use  it  corresponds  with  the  steel 
chime  or  'Lyra,'  but  in  tone-quality  it  is 
weird  and  sombre,  suggesting  the  rattle  of  dry 
bones  rather  than  the  cheerfulness  of  bells  or 
chimes,     d.  j.  b.]  o. 
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YANIEWICZ,  Fbux.  See  Janimwicz,  vol. 
ii.  p.  576. 
YANKEE  DOODLE.  With  an  obsolete 
text,  'Yankee  Doodle'  can  hardly  be  called  a 
national  song,  but  it  is  still  one  of  the  current 
national  airs  of  the  United  States.  Its  vitality 
has  not  been  impaired  by  criticism  of  its  musical 
merits,  and  will  not  be  as  long  as  there  is  room 
in  patriotic  folk-music  for  humorous,  indeed, 
buriesque  utterances.  Whatever  the  origin  of 
the  air,  it  appeals  admirably  to  the  American 
sense  of  grotesque  humour  and,  as  ballad  writers 
of  long  ago  discovered  (see  e.g.  'The  Songster's 
Museum,'  1826)  — 

Yankee  Doodle  is  the  tune 
Americans  delight  in, 
Twill  do  to  whistle,  nii|:,  or  play. 
And  just  the  thing  for  fighting. 

Since  1775  a  labyrinth  of  conjectures  has 
grown  around  the  etjrmology  of  the  words 
'Yankee  Doodle,'  the  origin  of  the  text,  or 
texts,  and  the  origin  of  the  air.  The  first  to 
print  a  really  critical  article  was  Mr.  William 
Barclay  Squire  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dio- 
tionary.  Since  then  new  data  have  come  to 
light  and  new  theories  have  been  advanced,  so 
that  his  still  instructive  article  is  now  unavoid- 
ably out  of  date  in  some  respects.  Several  of 
the  new  data  in  the  present  article  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  impublished  material  of 
Mr.  Albert  Matthews  of  Boston,  the  erudite 
historian  of  Americanisms. 

The  etymology  of  the  words  'Yankee  Doodle' 
remains  obscure,  and  as  it  does  not  throw  much 
light  on  the  origin  of  text  and  air  may  here  be 
disregarded.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  word 
'Yankee,'  whether  of  Indian  (corruption  of 
English  or  1' Anglais)  or  of  Dutch  origin  (mean- 
ing Johnny),  was  used  in  America  possibly  as 
early  as  1713,  and  became  preferably  a  nickname 
for  New  Englanders  until  they,  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  War  for  Independence,  no  longer 
objected  to  applying  the  nickname  to  them- 
selves. The  word  'Doodle'  has  not  attracted 
quite  as  much  attention,  though  it  possibly,  for 
reasons  to  be  mentioned  later,  holds  the  key  to 
the  whole  problem.  'Doodle'  may  be  traced 
with  comparative  ease  through  English  dra- 
matic literature  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
and  generally,  as  in  the  'Qenerous  Free  Mason' 
(1731),  in  the  meaning  of  simpleton  or  idler, 
as  defined  by  Johnson. 

As  'Yankee  Doodle'  the  air  seems  to  have 
first  been  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  James 
Aird's  '  Selection  of  Scotch,  English,  Irish,  and 
Foreign  Airs,'  Glasgow  (1782),  as  Mr.  Frank 
Kidson  pomted  out  in  his  'Old  English  Coimtry 
Dances'  (1890).    Aird  gives  this  form:  — 


Slightly  difiFerent  it  appeared  as 
Doodle'  in  Arnold's  opera  'Two  to  One'  (1784), 
and  was  sung  there  by  Mr.  John  Edwin  in  the 
character  of  Dicky  Ditto  to  the  words '  Adieooka; 
old  Crusty,  why  so  rusty?'  Again  slightly 
different  is  the  version  in  Charies  Dibdin's 
'Musical  Tour'  (1788),  to  the  words  'I  sing 
Ulysses  and  those  chiefs,'  and  oititied  'The 
return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca.'  This  buriesqae 
song  Dibdin  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  in 
his  'Reasonable  Animals'  (1780). 

The  question  of  the  earliest  American  appear- 
ance in  print  of  'Yankee  Doodle'  is  still  open. 
In  Moore's  'Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  American 
Revolution'  (1855),  it  is  claimed  that  'The 
Recess'  appealed  with  this  air  ss  a  mufidc-sheei 
in  1779,  but  no  such  musical  broadside  has 
been  foimd ;  and  the  history  of  music-printlzig 
in  America  renders  it  doubtful  if  the  air  found 
its  way  into  print  here  before  forming  an 
ingredient  to  Benjamin  Carr's  medley,  '  Federal 
Overture,'  composed  1794  and  publisfaed  1795. 
The  earliest  printed  American  version  extant 
is  that  published  by  G.  Willig,  Philadelphia 
(1798),  together  with  the  President's  BKarch 
('Hail,  Columbia')  in  this  form,  to  the  words 
'Columbians  all  the  present  hour' :  — 


^=^^^^^^^i£^^^=t^ 


After  this,  'Yankee  Doodle'  became  frequent 
in  print,  but,  curiously  enough,  for  decades 
nearly  all  versions  differed  slightly,  and  they 
differ  also  more  or  less  from  two  early  American 
MS.  versions,  the  one  dated  1790  (in  private 
hands),  the  other,  possibly  written  as  early  as 
1775,  at  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  form 
now  used  officially  is  the  one  given  in  Sousa's 
'National  .  .  .  Airs'  (1890),  and  the  smaller 
notes  in  the  above  example  illustrate  Uie 
differences  from  the  Willig  version. 

As  to  the  early  (but  now  practically  obsolete) 
text,  at  least  two  entirely  differrait  sets  of  words 
seem  to  have  been  current.     The  quatrain 
Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 


Riding  on  a  pon^  (or  on  a  Kentish  ponyX 
Stuck  a  feather  m  his  hat 
And  called  it  Macaroni, 
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is  now  the  best  known,  but  was  not  so  from 
about  1775  to  1825.  In  no  reliable  sources 
can  these  words  be  traced  before  1800,  yet  the 
word  'ICacaroni/  with  the  evident  flavour  of 
dude,  may  be  internal  evidence  for  the  possi- 
bility that  the  words  originated  about  the  time 
of  the  Macaroni  Club,  London,  c.  1764  to  1770. 
The  other  set  of  words  began  (but  later  on 
slightly  corrupted)  — 

Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp 
Along  with  Captain  Gooding, 
And  there  we  see  the  men  and  boys 
As  thick  as  hasty  pudding. 

Yankey  doodle  keep  it  up, 

Yankeu  doodle  dandy; 

Mind  the  mime  and  Ae  stepe. 

And  vriA  the  girle  be  handy. 

This  is  the  fiist  of  fifteen  stanzas,  identical 
In  the  three  earliest  broadsides  of  the  text 
known,  and  therefore  presumably  the  original 
text  of  the  song  entitled  'The  Yankee's  (or 
Yankey's)  Return  from  Camp/  Since  both 
these  broadsides  form  part  of  a  collection  of 
ballads  bought  in  1813  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  1813 
is  the  very  latest  date  for  their  publication. 
As  to  the  third  broadside,  internal  and  circum- 
stantial evidence  renders  it  practically  certain 
that  it  was  printed  about  1776  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  text  originated.  This  particular 
broadside  (a  facsimile,  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, is  in  the  Library  of  Congress)  has  as  head- 
piece a  crude  woodcut  with  some  soldiers  [  1]  and 
its  title  reads :  'The  Farmer  and  his  Son's  return 
from  a  visit  to  the  Camp.'  Not  a  camp,  but  the 
camp  t  Furthermore,  one  of  the  stanzas  deals 
characteristically  with  'Captain  Washington,' 
the  whole  poem  aboimds  in  provincial  Ameri- 
canisms, and  is  so  full  of  good-natured  instead 
of  satirical  or  sarcastic  humour  as  to  exclude 
British  authorship.  These  facts,  together  with 
others  which  space  forbids  to  mention,  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  words  were  written 
by  an  American  during  George  Washington's 
presence  at  the  Provincial  Camp,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1775-76.  Substance  is  added  to  this 
conclusion  by  Edward  Everett  Hale's  statement 
in  his  New  Bngiand  History  in  BaOads,  1903, 
that  an  autograph  note  of  Judge  Dawes  to  his 
father  attributes  the  text  to  Edward  Bangs, 
who  graduated  with  the  Judge  from  Harvard 
(Cambridge,  Mass.)  in  1777. 

The  history  of  the  air  is  much  more  involved 
than  that  of  the  text,  but  by  adopting  the 
genealogical  method  and  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion light  may  be  shed  into  the  labyrinth  of 
undigested,  intertwined  conjectures.  The  fact, 
established  by  Sabin  as  early  as  1868  without 
attracting  proper  attention,  that  in  the  first 
American  opera  libretto  —  Andrew  Barton's 
'  The  Disappointment '  (1 767),  distinctly  a  ballad 
opera  —  one  of  the  lyrics  was  to  be  sung  to  the 
tune  of  'Yankee  Doodle,'  destroys  all  theories 
which  date  the  origin  of  this  air  later  than  1767, 
when  it  must  have  been  popular  enough  to  have 


been  used  with  effect  in  a  ballad  opera;  and  the 
same  fact  discredits,  of  course,  all  theories 
which  are  based  on  a  later  use  of  the  air  in  other 
countries.     These  theories  are : 

1.  In  an  unsigned  article  in  Fanner  and 
Moore's  'New  Hampshire  Collection,'  May 
1824,  the  song  was  attributed  to  a  British 
officer  of  the  Revolution. 

2.  In  Hesaenlandf  1905,  Johann  Lewalter 
contends  that  'Yankee  Doodle'  may  be  a 
'Schwalmer  Tans,'  and  that  it  was  introduced 
in  America  by  the  Hessian  soldiery  during  the 
War  of  Independence. 

3.  Mr.  Buckingham  Smith,  in  the  National 
Intelligeneer,  1858,  p.  280,  claimed  that  the 
air  is  of  Biscay  origin,  and  identical  with  the 
Dansa  Esparta.  A  comparison  with  the  Ezpata 
Dantza  (Sword  dance  f  time  I)  proves  the 
absurdity  of  the  claim. 

4.  Leopold  Kossuth  in  the  Boston  Post,  1858, 
claimed  that  'Yankee  Doodle'  is  a  Hungarian 
air,  because  known  in  Hungary  for  a  long  time. 

5.  In  Duyckinck's  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
lAterature,  1855,  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  the  song  was 
said  to  have  been  in  use  for  a  long  time  among 
the  labourers  who  in  harvest-time  migrate  from 
Germany  to  Holland.  Consequently,  'Yankee 
Doodle'  would  not  be  a  Dutch  but  a  German 
songl  That  no  such  Dutch  folk-air  or  song 
exists,  Mr.  D.  F.  Scheurleer  had  the  kindness 
to  inform  me  authoritatively,  and  to  avoid  un- 
necessary conjectures  it  may  be  added  that 
'Yankee  Doodle'  is  not  identical  with  the  air 
of  the  Dutch  song  'Paul  Jones.' 

Different,  though  mostly  not  more  sub- 
stantial, are  the  following  theories: 

6.  One  J.  C,  in  the  Baltimore  Clipper^  1841, 
remembered  having  seen,  about  1797,  in  an  in- 
struction book  for  the  bassoon,  an  air  from 
Ulysses,  identical  with  'Yankee  Doodle.'  With- 
out further  proof,  simply  because  he  read  of 
J.  C.  Smith's  opera  'Ulysses,'  1733,  m  Burgh's 
Anecdotes  of  Mttsic,  he  inferred  the  'Air  from 
Ulysses'  to  have  been  from  Smith's  opera. 
Unfortunately,  no  copy  of  the  opera  has  come 
to  light,  but  the  lyrics  in  Humphrey's  libretto 
render  J.  C.'s  conjecture  very  doubtful,  and 
indeed  we  may  suspect  a  confusion  with  the 
air  'I  sing  Ulysses,'  in  Dibdin's  Musical  Tour, 
1788. 

7.  In  an  anonymous  article  in  All  the  Year 
Round,  1870,  it  is  claimed,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  T.  Moncrieff,  author  of  Tom  and  Jerry,  and 
a  student  of  old  ballads,  that  the  air  was  com- 
posed as  a  quick  march  about  1750  by  the  Fife 
Major  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  No  additional 
data,  either  pro  or  contra,  have  appeared  since 
1870,  and  the  statement  remains  both  unshaken 
and  improved.  However,  the  fact  is  worth 
mentioning  that  this  famous  regiment  had  no 
fife  major  about  1750. 

8.  Admiral  Geo.  Henry  Preble,  in  his  History 
of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States,  2nd  ed.,  1880, 
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gave  circulation  to  the  rumour  that  in  an  opera 
by  Dr.  Ame,  about  1750,  'Yankee  Doodle'  was 
used  for  the  comic  song  of 'Little  Dicky.'  Mr. 
W.  Barclay  Squire  pointed  out  in  the  Gist 
edition  of  this  Dictionary  that  Preble  confused 
this  with  the  air  mentioned  above  in  Arnold's 
'Two  to  One,'  1784. 

9.  Li  the  Mtaical  Reporter,  Boston,  May 
1841,  an  air  'somewhat  similar'  to  'Yankee 
Doodle'  is  quoted  as  having  been  common 
among  the  peasantry  of  England  previous  to 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  having  been  set  to 
various  ditties  during  Cromwell's  time  in  ridi- 
cule of  the  Protector,  e.g.  to  'The  Roundheads 
and  the  Cavaliers'  and  'Nankee  Doodle.'  Had 
the  Historical  Magazine^  1857,  p.  221,  reprinted 
not  only  the  text  of  the  article  but  the  melody 
given  in  the  rather  scarce  Mttncal  Reporter,  all 
attempts  to  connect  'Yankee  Doodle'  by  way 
of  such  apocryphal  ballads  as  the  above  wiUi 
Charles  I.  or  Oomwell  would  have  been  under- 
mined, and  no  painstaking  refutation  would 
have  been  necessary,  because  the  air  quoted 


certainly  is  not  'Yankee  Doodle.' 

10.  John  F.  Watson  (Annala  of  Philadelphia, 
ed.  of  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  335)  was  told  by  an  aged 
and  respectable  lady  bom  in  New  Elngland 
that  the  air  of  'Yankee  Doodle'  was  well  known 
there  long  before  the  Revolution,  i.e,  1775,  as 
a  jig,  called  'Lydia  Fisher,'  to  which  these 
words  were  sung: 

Lydia  Locldt  lost  her  pocket, 
Lydia  Fisher  found  it; 
Not  a  bit  of  money  in  it, 
Only  binding  round  it. 

Substituting  the  more  correct  'Lucy  Lockit' 
and  'Kitty  Fisher'  we  have  the  still  current 
nursery  rh3rme,  sung  to  the  air  of  'Yankee 
Doodle.'  This  tradition  has  been  pressed  into 
questionable  service  by  many  antiquaries,  but 
since  Lucy  Lockit  clearly  refers  to  the '  Beggar's 
Opera'  the  verses  did  not  originate  before  1728, 
and  if  this  Kitty  Fisher  is  identical  with  the 
famous  professional  beauty  of  that  name  (see 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.)  then  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  verses  did  not  originate  before  she  reaUy  be- 
came a  public  character,  that  is,  not  many  years 
before  1759,  when  she  reached  the  height  of  her 
fame.  Attempts,  therefore,  to  connect  this  verse 
—  Mid  by  way  of  th'^a  verse  the  air  —  with  the 

times  of  Charles  1 1.  ure  anachronistic  absurdi- 
ties. 

11.  In  the  Historical  Magazine,  1858  (vol.  ii. 
p.  214)  this  was  done  in  a  communication  in- 
spired if  not  actually  written  by  Dr.  Rimbault, 
who  is  there  also  said  to  have  found  the  earliest 
appearance  in  print  of  the  air  in  6-8  time  imder 
the  title  of  'Fisher's  Jig'  in  'Walsh's  Collection 
of  Dances  for  the  Year  1750.'  It  was  character- 
istic of  Rimbault's  methods  that  in  an  article  on 
'American  National  Songs'  in  the  Leieure  Hour, 


(1876),  he  should,  without  any  allusion  to  for- 
mer statements,  discredit  the  Cromwelliaa 
legend,  correct  the  nonsense  about  Kitty  Fisher, 
and  insist  on  the  probability  that  the  tune  is  not 
much  older  than  the  time  of  its  introductloa 
into  America.  Yet  Rimbault  fell  into  his  own 
trap,  since  he  now  claimed  that  the  'Yankee 
Doodle'  air  was  printed  as  'Kitty  Fisher's  Jig' 
in  triple  time  in  one  of  Thomson's  country- 
dance  books.  Maybe  Rimbault  did  see  iixe 
tune  somewhere,  but  is  it  not  singular  that 
minutest  research  has  not  enabled  such  experts 
as  Mr.  Frank  Kidaon  and  Mr.  W.  Barclay  Squire 
to  rediscover  the  said  jig  in  Walsh's,  Thomp- 
son's, or  any  other  publications? 

12.  The  most  popular  theory  is  that  baaed 
on  an  anonjnaious,  noveliBtic  account  ht  Fanner 
and  Moore's  'New  Hampshire  Collectioxis,'  July 
1824,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  summer  of  1755 
a  surgeon,   wit,  and  musician  by  the  name 
of  Shackburg  {recU  Dr.  Richard  Shuckburj^), 
attached    to    the   army   then   assembling   at 
Albany,  K.Y.,  for  the  expedition  against  the 
French,   composed  a  tune,   namely   'Yankee 
Doodle,'  as  a  practical  joke  on  the  ill-  and  £ufe- 
tastically-clad  Colonial  troops,  reoonunending 
the  tune  with  much  gravity  to  their  offioen  as 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  airs  of  martial  music. 
This  account  was  reprinted  from  the  Albany 
Statesman  (recte  Albany  Register),  where  it  had 
appeared  'after  a  lapse  of  sixty  yean'  since 
1755,  i.e.  1815,  time  enough  for  any  traditioa 
to  creep  into  existence.     Now,  it  is  a  fact  that 
Dr.  Shuckbutgh  had  been  surgeon  since  1737 
in  the  'Four  Independent  Companies  of  Foot' 
stationed  at  New  York,  and  more  speoficaOy 
in  Captain  Horatio  Gates'  company;   but  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  this  company  in  1755  was  in 
Virginia,  participating  in  Braddock's  ill-fated 
campaign  against  Fort  Duquesnel    To  make 
matters  worse,  the  tradition  of  the  Van  Rena- 
sellaer  family,  on  whose  estate  Shuckburgh  is 
said  to  have  composed  the  air  of  'Yankee 
Doodle,'  has  it  that  he  and  General  Abercrombie 
were  their  guests  in  June  1758,  and  that  Shuck- 
buigh  was  theiori^o/^  verces/     We  are  left 
to  conjecture  which  verses  are  meant. 

13.  In  1905  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Grattan  Flood  con- 
tributed to  the  Dolphin,  Philadelphia  (vol.  vin. 
p.  187),  an  interesting  article  on  'The  Irish 
origin  of  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle.'  He 
based  his  theory  solely  on  the  'decidedly  Irish' 
(7)  structure  of  this  air  and  on  its  similarity 
with  the  following  version  of  the  Irish  'AH 
the  way  to  Gal  way'  in  a  manuscript  'dated 
1750,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  beyond 
doubt' :  — 
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In  support  of  Dr.  Qrattan  Flood's  theory  it 
may  be  added  that  actually  Irish  regiments 
stationed  in  Galway  were  sent  to  participate 
in  the  war  in  1755  and  1757,  and  that  there- 
fore they  may  have  helped  to  spread  this  folk- 
air  in  America,  subsequently  known  there  as 
'Yankee  Doodle/  but  first  of  all  the  identity  of 
the  two  would  have  to  be  beyond  doubt.  The 
C  natural  (flat  seventh)  and  other  obvious 
differences  between  the  first  halves  of  the  airs, 
however,  exclude  this  identity,  and  if  the 
second  half  of  'All  the  way  to  Galway'  is 
similar  to  the  corresponding  half  of  'Yankee 
Doodle,'  so  is  'Will  ye  go  to  Sheri£F  MuirT'  to 
the  first  half. 

To  sum  up,  the  origin  of  the  air  of  'Yankee 
Doodle'  remains  obscure.  Yet  the  early  use 
of  the  word  'Doodle,'  as  traced  in  English 
literature  by  Mr.  Albert  BCatthews,  leads  me 
to  believe  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  is  still  possible  in  quite  an  unsuspected 
direction.  Beyond  doubt,  there  must  have 
existed  in  England  a  tune  known  as  'Doodle, 
doodle,  doo,'  and  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
chorus  refrain  with  'doodle,  doodle,  doo'  was 
current  from  at  least  1650  onwards.  William 
Rowley's  Witch  o/EdnumsUm,  1658  (see  Act  iv. 
8c.  1),  even  permits  the  inference  that  it  was  a 
Ijancashire  hornpipe.  Should  the  music  of  this 
tune  be  discovered  and  found  to  be  identical 
with  'Yankee  Doodle,'  then  we  might  argue 
that  'Doodle,  doodle,  doo'  was  known  in 
America  too,  and  was  used  there  before  or 
in  1767  as  the  substructure  for  a  'Yankee 
Doodle'  ballad.  In  that  case  Dr.  Richard 
Shuckburgh  was  possibly  its  author,  but  he 
cannot  have  written  the  'Mactfroni'  quatrain, 
nor  any  verse  referring  to  the  taking  of  Cape 
Breton  by  Amherst,  or  later  events  in 
1758.  o.  G.  8. 

YEOMEN  OF  THE  GUARD,  THE:  or.  The 
Mkbryujln  and  his  Maid.  Opera  in  two 
acts;  the  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  Oct.  3,  1888.  m. 

YIGDAL,  a  Jewish  hymn,  containing  in 
metrical  form  the  thirteen  articles  of  the  Jewish 
creed.  It  is  generally  used  at  the  close  of  the 
morning  and  of  the  evening  services.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  composition  of  Daniel  ben  Judah  Day- 
yan,  who,  it  is  stated,  spent  eight  years  in  im- 
proving and  completing  it,  finishing  it  about 
1404.  It  begins  '  Yigdal  Elohim,'  and  is  sung  to 
traditional  airs  which  vary  according  to  the 
country  of  its  usage.  Some  of  these  airs  are 
supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 

In  London  in  the  18th  century,  and  even 
to-day,  the  air  frequently  employed  was  that 
VOIfc  V 


known  as  'Leoni,'  so  named  from  the  fact  that 
Myer  Lyon  (Leoni),  the  principal  singer  at  the 
great  Synagogue  in  Aldgate,  passed  on  this 
particular  Yigdal  air  to  Thomas  Olivers,  the 
h3nnn-writer,  who,  about  1770,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished the  hymn  'The  God  of  Abraham  praise' 
to  it,  when  it  was  adopted  for  Christian  worship. 
The  assertion,  so  frequently  made,  that  the 
'Leoni'  time  is  of  an  antiquity  reaching  to 
biblical  times,  is  quite  an  absurd  one ;  the  struc- 
ture of  the  air  points  to  merely  an  18th-century 
origin.  In  general  the  'Yigdal'  is  sung  anti- 
phonically  by  the  haitgan  and  congr^ation 
alternately.  A  Yigdal  tune  was  successfully  used 
in  the  music  of  the  York  Pageant  of  1909.  f.  k. 
YONGE,  or  YOUNG,  Nicholas,  the  compiler 
of  MuBiCA  Transalpina,  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  a  Nicholas  Young  who  was  a  singing- 
man  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  Bumey,  misled  by  a  passage  in  the 
Dedication  to  the  first  Book  of '  Musica  Transal- 
pina,'  says  that  he  was  an  Italian  merchant, 
whereas  all  that  Yonge  says  is  'Since  I  first  be- 
gan to  keepe  house  in  this  citie,  a  great  number 
of  Gentlemen  and  Merchants  of  good  acoompt 
(as  well  of  this  realme  as  of  forreine  nations) 
have  taken  in  good  part  such  entertainment  of 
pleasure,  as  my  poore  abilitie  was  able  to  affoord 
them,  both  by  the  exercise  of  Musicke  daily  used 
in  my  house,  and  by  furnishing  them  with 
Bookes  of  that  kind  yeerely  sent  me  out  of  Italy 
and  other  places.'  Yonge  was  bom  at  Lewes, 
Sussex.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Bray. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  lived  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael's,  Comhill:  he  liad  nine 
children,  most  of  whom  survived  him  and 
settled  in  the  same  pariah,  where  his  descend- 
ants remained  until  the  18th  century,  when  some 
of  them  are  found  in  that  of  St.  James,  Clerken- 
well.  His  wife's  name  was  Jane,  and  he  was 
probaUy  married  about  1584.  The  title-page 
of  the  first  Book  of  'Musica  Transalpina'  has 
been  already  given  (vol.  iii.  p.  334),  that  of  the 
second  Book  runs  as  follows  —  'Musica  Trana- 
alpina.  The  Second  Booke  of  Madrigalles,  to 
5  and  6  Voices :  translated  out  of  sundrie  Italian 
Authors,  and  newly  published  by  Nicholas 
Yonge.  At  London  Printed  by  Thomas  Etste. 
1597.'  Lists  of  the  contents  of  both  volumes  are 
printed  (with  many  mistakes)  in  Rimbault's 
Btbliotheca  Madrigaliana  (1847).  Both  books 
(copies  of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
Royal  College  of  Music,  and  Huth  Collections) 
seem  to  have  been  very  successful.  'A.  B.' 
printed  the  words  of  three  of  the  madrigals  in 
England' 8  Hdicon  (1600),  and  Dr.  Heather, 
in  his  portrait  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford,  is 
represented  holding  a  volume  lettered  'Musica 
Transalpina.'  [G.  W.  Budd  began  a  complete 
reissue  of  the  collection,  but  issued  only  six  of 
the  81  pieces.  (Dict.o/Nat.  Biog.)  The  text  of 
the  first  book  was  issued  in  Arbei^s  English 
OcameTf  vol.  iii.]  Yonge  died  in  Oct.  1619.    His 
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will  (which  was  proved  by  his  wife  on  Nov.  12) 
is  dated  19th  Oct.  1619,  and  he  was  buried  at 
St.  Miehad's,  GomhiU,  on  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month.'  w.  b.  s. 

YORK  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL.  The  first 
festival  was  in  1791,  and  they  were  continued 
annually  till  1803.  After  that  no  other  festival 
took  place  until  1S23,  when  the  performance 
was  revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  York  County 
Hospital,  and  the  Infirmaries  at  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
and  Hull.  The  scheme  consisted  of  four  sacred 
concerts,  including  the  'Messiah'  in  its  entirety, 
held  in  the  Cathedral  on  the  mornings  of  Sept. 
23  to  25,  three  secular  evening  concerts,  and 
two  baUs  given  in  the  Assembly  Rooms.  The 
vocalists  were  Mme.  Catalani  (who  usurped 
'Comfort  ye,'  'Every  valley,'  and  introduced 
'Non  pii^  andrai'),  Mrs.  Salmon,  Misses  Ste- 
phens, D.  Travis,  and  Qoodall,  sopranos; 
Knjrvett  and  Buggins,  altos;  Bellamy,  Sher- 
wood, and  Placet,  bass.  The  band  and  chorus 
contained  180  instrumentalists  and  285  vo- 
calists; in  the  former  were  Cramer  and  Mori, 
leaders;  Griesbach,  Ella,  Lindley,  Dragonetti, 
Puzzi,  Harper,  etc.,  Greatorex  was  conductor, 
Matthew  Camidge  (who  had  officiated  in  1791) 
and  his  son  John,  Knapton,  and  White,  or- 
ganists. The  festival  was  rendered  noteworthy 
from  the  receipts  being  larger  than  those  at  any 
previous  meeting,  viz.  £  1 6, 1 74 : 1 6 : 8.  The  sum 
of  £7200  was  divided  among  the  charities.  A 
long  and  voluminous  account  is  given  of  the 
above  in  a  4to  volume  by  Mr.  John  Crosse,  F.S.A., 
York,  1825,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
above  information.'  One  of  the  evening  con- 
certs was  rendered  memorable  by  the  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Sjrmphony  in  un- 
usual circumstances.  A  parcel  with  duplicate 
orchestral  parts  did  not  arrive,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  was  proposed  to  omit  the  Symphony. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  Miss  Travis  begin  with 
the  ballad,  'Charlie  is  my  darling,'  than  a 
general  murmur  arose,  and  one  of  the  stewards 
(F.  Maude,  E!sq.,  Recorder  of  Doncaster),  to 
his  honour,  called  out  with  a  stentorian  voice, 
'Symphony,  Symphony,  I  insist  on  the  Sym- 
phony being  played  t'  Apology  was  in  vain, 
and  at  last  the  Symphony  was  played  with  six 
or  eight  fiddles  to  a  part.  'The  reader  might 
naturally  suppose'  says  Crosse  (p.  353),  'th&t 
the  performance  failed  in  giving  satisfaction: 
the  contrary,  however,  was  the  case;  every 
movement  was  listened  to  with  attention  and 
hailed  with  prolonged  applause.'  * 

A  second  festival  was  held  in  Sept.  1825,  on 
a  similar  plan  and  for  the  same  charities.  The 
band  and  chorus  were  increased  to  600,  and 
among  the  vocalists  who  appeared  for  the  first 
time  were  Madame  Caradori-Allan,  Madame 

.  <  The  Information  contained  In  this  article  Is  dilefly 
derived  from  the  Regtotera  of  St.  Michael's,  ComhOl.  and 
ttie  visitation  of  London,  both  published  by  the  Harieian 
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Malibran  (then  Miss  Qarcia),  Braham.  Phflfips, 
and  De  Begnis.  The  receipts  were  still  larger, 
vis.  £20,876 :10s.;  but  owing  to  the  cost  of  a 
oonoert-hall  for  the  evening  concerts,  the  profits 
were  not  in  proportion,  £1900  only  being 
divided  among  the  charities. 

A  third  festival  was  hdd  in  Sept.  1828. 
Catalani  reappeared,  and  Miss  Paton,  Madame 
Stockhausen,  and  Mr.  Edward  Taylor  sang  for 
the  first  time.  Beethoven's  Syatpbony  in  F 
was  a  novelty  to  the  audience,  and  not  so 
successful  as  the  C  minor  in  1823.  It  was 
described  in  the  Harmonicon  as  'eccentric  and 
very  difficult,'  and  was  coldly  received.  The 
receipts  diminished  to  £16,769:11:6,  and 
£1400  only  was  obtained  for  the  charities. 
Since  1835,  when  another  festival  was  givm, 
no  other  festival  of  this  kind  has  been  heU 
at  York.  [See  Deteription  of  the  Great  Musieai 
Festival  held  in  York  during  Sept.  1823,  hy  As 
editor  of  the  '  York  Cmxrant*  York,  1823.]    a.  c. 

YOULL,  Henry,  an  English  madrigal  com- 
poser, of  whom  practically  nothing  is  known, 
save  that  he  was  probably  muao-master  to  the 
four  sons  of  one  Mr.  Ekiward  Bacon.  To  these 
four  sons  he  dedicated  his  only  known  woric, 
'Canzonets  to  three  voyces,  newly  composed  by 
Henry  Youll,  practitioner  in  the  art  of  Musiek,' 
London,  Thos.  £2Bte,  1608.  So  far  as  is  ascer- 
tained, only  one  copy  of  this  book  exists,  that 
being  in  the  British  Museum.  f.  k. 

YOUNG,  a  family  of  musicians.  AirrHoiirr 
YouNO  was  organist  of  St.  Clement  Danes  m 
1707,  and  at  another  period  of  St.  Catherine 
Cree,  near  the  Tower.  According  to  the  re- 
coitly  published  volume.  The  King'e  Mttmck, 
two  boys,  named  Anthony  Young  and  John 
Reading  respectivel3',  left  the  C3iapel  Royal,  on 
the  breaking  of  their  voices,  at  Michaelmas 
1700;  one  of  these  is  evidently  the  above 
Anthony  Young.  It  is  even  possible  that  he 
may  have  been  the  son  of  Wu^iam  Young  who 
was  a  violinist  in  the  King's  private  band. 

Anthony  Young  composed  songs,  one  being 
an  excellent  setting  of  'Send  home  my  long- 
strayed  eyes,*  which,  along  with  Leveridge's 
tune,  was  published  as  half-sheet  music,  about 
1720. 

He  has  been  foolishly  credited,  with  being  the 
composer  of  'God  save  the  King';  see  R. 
Clark's  Account  of  the  National  Anthem^  1822, 
and  Dr.  Cummings's  work  on  the  same  subject, 
1902.  He  was  probably  the  father  of  Charles 
Young,  oiganist  of  All  Hallows,  Barking,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Bumey,  father  of  the  Misses 
Young,  three  singers  in  great  repute  about  1735- 
40.  Hawkins,  no  doubt  incorrectly,  names 
Charles  Young  as  their  father. 

They  were  Cecilia  Young,  bom  1711,  the 
eldest,  who  married  Dr.  Ame  in  1736.  She 
died  Oct.  6,  1789.  The  second  daughter, 
Isabella,  became  the  wife  of  J.  F.  Lampe, 
and  EsTHXB   married    Jones,    probably 
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John  Jonee,  oiganist  of  the  Temple  Church  tn 
1749.  Mabt  Young,  bom  about  1745,  may 
have  been  of  the  family.  She  married,  in  1766, 
F.  H.  Barth^lemon,  and  was  a  soprano  vocalist, 
who  appeared  in  opera  at  Dniry  I^ane  and 
Covent  Garden.  She  died  Sept.  20, 1799.  f.  k. 
YOUNG,  John,  a  musio-publisher  and  a 
'musical  iostniment  seller'  at  the  sign  of  the 
'Dolphin  and  Crown,'  at  the  west  end  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  Yard.  The  earliest  notice  the 
present  writer  has  found  regarding  him  is  an 
advertisement  in  the  London  Ocuette  of  1698,  of 
'The  Compleat  Tutor  to  the  Violin,  ...  by 
John  Bannister,  published  by  J.  Young,  at  the 
Dolphin  and  Crown.'  He  also  published  'A 
Choice  Collection  of  Ayres,'  by  Blow,  Piggot, 
Clarke,  Barrett,  and  Croft,  1700  (Brit.  Mus.). 
'The  Flute  Master  Compleat ;  Improved,  or  the 
Gentleman's  Diversion,'  1706  (Bodl.).  Later 
works  are  mostly  issued  with  the  names  of 
Walsh  &  Hare,  as  well  as  Young  on  the  imprint, 
as  Jer.  Clarke's  'Choice  Lessons  for  the  Harp- 
sichord or  Spinett,'  1711,  Simpson's  'Com- 
pendium,' 'The  Third  Volume  of  the  Dancing 
Master,'  circa  1728,  etc.  etc.;  also  many  half- 
sheet  songs.  It  is  probable  that  he  gave  up 
business  or  died  shortly  after  1730.  He  had  a 
son,  Talbot  Young,  who  helped,  with  Greene 
and  others,  to  establish  a  musical  society,  at 
first  held  at  his  father's  house  and  afterwards 
at  the  Queen  Head  Tavern,  and  then  at  the 
Castle  Tavern,  both  in  Paternoster  Row  (see 
Hawkins).  He  was  a  clever  performer  on  the 
violin,  and  a  witty  catch  was  made  upon  father 
and  son:  it  b  printed  in  Henry  Playford's 
'Second  Book  of  the  Pleasant  Musical  Com- 
panion,' 1701,  as  follows:  — 

*A  Catch  upon  Mr.  Young  Ain>  ms  Son.' 

—  Dr.  Ccuar, 

You  scrapers  that  want  a  good  fiddle  well  struns, 
You  should  go  to  the  man  that  is  old  while  he's 

Young. 
But  if  this  same  fiddle  you  fain  wou'd  play  bold. 
You  must  go  to  his  son,  who'll  be  Young  when  he's 

old. 
There's  old  Young  and  young  Young,  both  men  of 

renown. 
Old  sells,  and  voung  plays  the  best  fiddle  in  town. 
Young  and  old  live  together  and  may  they  live  long. 
Young  to  play  an  old  nddle.  Old  to  sell  a  new  song. 

In  Mr.  de  Lafontaine's  The  King's  Musick^ 
Is  a  record  of  a  John  Young  being  appointed 
musician  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  for  the  Viol 
da  Qamba,  on  ICay  23,  1673^  hi  place  of  one 
Paul  Bridges.  It  is  quite  probable  that  John 
Young,  the  music-seller,  may  be  this  same 
person.  f.  k. 

YOUNG,  Thom AS,  bom  at  Canterbury,  1809, 
received  his  musical  education  there,  and  from 
1831  to  1836  was  first  principal  alto  singer  at  the 
cathedral.  In  1836  he  became  deputy  and 
afterwards  lay  vicar  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  March  3,  1848,  first  alto  at  the  Temple. 
This  last  post  he  held  until  his  death,  with  the 
exception  of  a  year's  interval,  when  he  married 
the  widow  of  a  Canterbury  alderman  and  went 


into  business  without  success.  Young  was  an 
excellent  solo  singer,  and  was  successor  in  public 
favour  to  Knyvett  and  Machin,  being  the  last 
male  alto  soloist  of  eminence.  As  such  he  was 
frequently  heard  at  the  Antient  and  Sacred 
Harmonic  Concerts.  With  the  latter  Society  he 
sang  for  a  period  of  ten  years ;  he  first  appeared 
Nov.  14,  1837,  in  the  'Dettingen  Te  Deum' 
and  Mozart's  'Twelfth  Mass,'  etc.  He  took 
the  parts  of  Hamor  and  Joad  on  the  respective 
revivals  of  'Jephthah'  and  'Athaliah.'  He 
also  sang  in  the  revival  of  Purcell's  Jubilate  and 
in  various  anthems  and  services.  He  died  at 
Walworth,  August  12,  1872.  a.  c. 

YOUNG,  William,  a  skilled  performer  on 
the  viol  and  violin;  flourishing  at  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  service  as  domestic  musician  of  the 
Count  of  Innsbruck.  While  there  he  composed 
and  published  a  set  of  twenty-one  sonatas  for 
three  violins,  viola,  and  bass.  The  title  of  the 
work  is  'Sonate  (21)  &  3,  4,  5  voci  con  alle- 
mande,  oorrante,  etc.  k  3.  Inspruck,  1653,' 
folio,  dedicated  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
Karl.  A  copy  of  this  rare  work  is  stated  to  be  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Upsala,  and  is 
cited  by  Walther.  Other  detached  pieces  by 
William  Young  occur  in  Playford's  'Musical 
Banquet,'  1651,  'Musick's  Recreation  on  the 
Lyra  Viol,'  1652,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Play  ford 
publications.  Also  there  are  some  pieces  in 
manuscript  in  the  Music  School  at  Oxford.  On 
Playford's  'Treasury  of  Musick,'  1669,  is  ad- 
vertised 'Mr.  Will  Young,  his  Fantasies  for  viols, 
of  three  parts. '  This  may  be  either  a  reprint  of, 
or  the  original  Innsbruck  Sonatas. 

It  is  probable  that  Young  returned  to  Eng- 
land about  1660,  for  in  that  year  a  William 
Yoimg  entered  the  King's  private  band  as  a 
flute-player  (see  The  King's  Musick).  In  1661 
he  was,  in  addition,  appointed  to  the  Violin. 
In  this  early  stage  of  his  royal  appointments  he 
appears  to  have  roused  some  ill  feeling,  for 
Nicholas  Lanier,  the  master  of  His  Majesty's 
Musick,  was  ordered  to  allow  him  and  other 
musicians  to  use  the  practice  chamber  from 
which  he  had  been  excluded. 

He  was  among  the  best  players  of  the  band, 
and  on  some  occasions  was  selected  to  attend 
His  Majesty,  with  certain  violinists.  In  1664 
he  was  allowed,  with  others  of  the  band,  to 
attend  at  the  theatre  when  Mr.  Killigrew  de- 
sired it. 

He  died  in  1672.  Nicholas  Staggins  obtauifaig 
his  place.  He  may  have  been  the  father  of 
John  Young,  the  music-publisher,  and  of 
Anthony  Young.  f.  k. 

YOUNG  MAN'S  DREAM,  THE.  Perhaps 
none  of  the  old  Irish  airs  has  undergone  so 
many  transformations  as  'The  Young  Man's 
Dream'  {Aiding  au  &igfear),  of  which  the  best- 
known  variant  is  the  This  Last  Rose  op  Sum- 
mer [see  vol.  ii.  pp.  648,  649].  Among  the 
native  Irish  it  is  generally  associated  with  the 
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ballad  of  'Eamonn  au  ohnuic'  ('Ned  of  the 
Hill'),  written  to  commemorate  Edmond  Ryan, 
a  dispoeocoood  Irish  landowner  under  King 
William.  The  ballad  dates  from  about  the  year 
1704,  but  the  air  is  probably  older.  Of  printed 
versions  the  earliest  is  to  be  found  in  Lacy 
Ryan's  'Cobbler's  Opera'  (1729),  but  a  more 
characteristic  form  of  the  melody,  under  the 
thinly-disguised  name  of  ' Yemon  o  Nock'  — 
a  phonetic  attempt  at  'Eamonn  au  chnuic'  — 
appears  in  Oswald's  Caledonian  Pocket  Com- 
panion.  Book  XI.,  ia  1759,  which  is  here  sub- 
joined :  — 

The  Young  Man's  Dream. 

Oswald's  CaL  Pddc  Oomp.,  1750. 
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Robert  Bums  wrote  a  song  to  this  Irish  air 
at  the  dose  of  1776,  which  was  published  (with 
the  music)  in  Johnson's  MtMeum  in  1788,  and 
reprinted  by  Napier  in  1792.  Moore's  song 
appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  Irish  Melo- 
dies in  1808.  w.  H.  o.  f. 

YRADIER,  Sebastian,  a  successful  com- 
poser of  Spanish  songs,  died  in  1865.  A  collec- 
tion of  twenty-five  of  his  most  popular  songs 
was  issued  in  Paris  shortly  after  his  death 
(Baker's  Diet,  of  Musicians).  u. 

YRIARTE,  Don  Tomas  db  [bom  at  Tene- 
riffe,  Sept.  18, 1750,  died  at  Santa  Maria,  near 
Cadiz,  Sept.  17,  1791,  was  secretary  of  the  ar- 
chives  in  Madrid.  He  wrote  poems  imder  the 
anagram  Tirso  Imareta,  and  composed  sym- 
phonies, quartets,  songs  and  a  'monodrama,' 
'Guzman  el  bueno'j.  His  chief  work  is  La 
Musica,  a  Spanish  poem  on  music  published  in 
1779.  It  is  in  regular  metre,  and  is  divided 
into  five  cantos.  The  first  two  deal  with  ele- 
ments such  as  the  notes,  scales,  and  ornaments, 
and  with  musical  expression  in  its  various 
branches.  In  the  third,  which  treats  of  Church 
music,  the  writer  distinguishes  titree  |>rincipal 
spcicies  —  (1)  the  Gr^orian,  having  no  measure 
of  time  in  its  five  varieties;  (2)  the  Mixed  or 
Florid,  measured  by  common  or  triple  time,  ad- 
mitting of  various  cadences  and  ornaments; 
and  (3)  the  Organic,  to  some  extent  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  former,  in  which  both  voices  and 
instruments  were  employed.  Here  the  writer 
takes  occasion  to  praise  the  Spanish  composers 
Patifio,  Roldan,  Garcia,  Viana,  Guerrero,  Vit- 
toria,  Ruiz,  Morales,  Duron,  Literes,  San  Juan, 


and  Nebra.  The  canto  closes  with  a  descriptian 
of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Royal 
Chapel,  from  which  it  appears  that  candidates 
were  required  to  show  proficiency  on  the  oigaa, 
violin,  flute,  and  hautboy,  and  to  play  sonatas 
at  sight.  The  fourth  canto  treats  of  theatrical 
music :  the  shade  of  Jommelli  appears,  and  after 
assigning  to  Spain  the  palm  for  pure  vocal 
music,  to  Germany  and  Bohemia  for  instru- 
mental, to  France  for  science,  and  to  Italy  for 
the  opera,  gives  a  lengthened  description  of  the 
Orehestra,  of  recitative, '  greater  than  defama- 
tion, less  tiian  song,'  which  he  limits  to  the  com- 
pass of  an  octave,  and  of  the  Aria  with  its  vari- 
ous graces,  the  Rondeau,'Cavatina,  Duos,  Trios, 
Quartets,  etc.  Among  dramatic  authors  the 
palm  is  assigned  to  Gluck,  whose  rivalry  with 
Sacchini  and  Piccinni  was  distracting  the  musi- 
cal worid.  The  fifth  and  last  canto,  which 
treats  of  chamber  music,  contains  a  long  eulogf 
of  Haydn,  who  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  specia] 
appreciation  in  Madrid,  where  prizes  were  given 
for  the  best  interpretations  of  his  oompositionB. 
The  poem  concludes  with  a  wish  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Academy  of  Music.  Not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  Yriarte'a  book  is  the 
Notes:  altogether  it  presents  an  amusiiig 
pict\ire  of  music  a  century  ago,  which  may  be 
compared  with  Salvator  Rosa's  satire  La 
JlftMica  a  century  eariier.  It  was  translated  into 
French,  German,  and  Italian;  and  an  KngHsh 
version  by  John  Belfour,.who  acknowledges  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Bumey,  Dr.  Calioott,  and  S. 
Wesley^  was  published  in  1807.  e.  i.  p. 

YSAYE,  Euo^NB,  violinist  and  conductor, 
was  bom  on  July  16,   1858,  at  Li^e,  in  a 
district  of  Belgium,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  said  to  display  much  predilection  for  string 
music.    Ysaye's  early  lessons  were  given  him 
by  his  father,  Nicolas  Ysaye,  at  the*age  of  five. 
He  then  joined  the  Conservatoire  of  his  native 
town  and   studied   under  Rodolphe   Massart 
(violin)  and  Michel  Dupuis  (harmony),  gaining 
a  second  prize  with  Ovide  Musin  in  1867.    Two 
years  earlier  he  had  already  made  his  first  public 
appearance  at  a  small  concert  given  at  M<hi- 
t^gn^,  near  Li^e,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  his 
performances  as  a  youth  attracted  much  atten- 
tion.   Then  came  two  pieces  of  good  fortune; 
the  one  in  1873  when  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  imder  Wieniawsid,  the  other  in 
1876  when  Vieuxtemps,  after  hearing  him  play 
one  of  his  concertos  at  Antwerp,  and  being 
much  impressed  by  the  talent  displa\'ed,  used 
his  influence  to  obtain  a  special  subsidy  from 
the  Ctovemment  which  enabled  him  to  study 
for  another  three  years.    During  that  {period  he 
received  many  private  lessons  from  Vieuxtemps 
himself,  who  held  Ysaye  at  all  times  in  the 
highest  esteem.     This  was  evidenced  in  many 
ways,  especially  in  his  later  days,  when,  being  in 
Algiers  and  seeking  to  recuperate  after  serious 
illness,  he  expressed  the  desire  (impossible  of 
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realisation)  that  Ysaye  should  be  sent  for  to 
play  some  of  his  compositions  to  him,  and  was 
frequently  heard  to  say  that  he  was  'haimted 
by  the  ctianierdle  of  Ysa^e'  (Radoux's  L^e  of 
Vieuxtemps). 

-  In  1879  Ysaye  played  at  the  Concerts  given 
by  Pauline  Lucca  at  Cologne  and  Alx-UrCha- 
pelle,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  who  introduced  him  to  Joachim,  before 
^irhom  he  played  Vieuxtemps's  fourth  concerto 
to  HiUer's  accompanimoit.  Joachim  listened  in 
silence,  but  said,  just  before  leaving,  'I  never 
heard  the  violin  played  like  that  before/  The 
remark  was  ambiguous,  but  whether  tinged  with 
praise  or  blame,  it  serves  to  illustrate  what  was, 
and  is  at  the  present  day,  the  salient  feature  of 
the  art  of  Ysaye  —  viz.,  his  originality  in  tech- 
nique and  in  the  conception  and  treatment  of 
muaio. 

Hiller  took  great  interest  in  the  young  artist, 
and  after  obtaining  for  him  an  engagement  in 
October  1879,  to  play  the  Mendelssohn  concerto 
at  a  festival  of  the  Giirzenich  concerts  at 
Cologne,  advised  him  to  go  to  Frankfort,  where 
he  enjoyed  some  fruitful  intercourse  with  Joa- 
chim Raff,  and  played,  with  Madame  Schu- 
mann, Beethoven's  C  minor  sonata.  In  1880  he 
was  appointed  leader  of  Bilse's  orchestra  in  Ber- 
lin, an  engagement  which  lasted  a  year,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  gained  his  first  experiences 
as  a  conductor,  after  which  (in  1881)  he  toured 
in  Norway  with  Ole  Bull's  son  as  manager,  and 
(in  1833)  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  under  Colonne.  In  1886  he 
accepted  the  post  of  Violin  Professor  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire,  holding  the  appoint- 
ment till  1898.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he 
founded  the  so-called  'Ysajre  orchestral  con- 
certs' at  Bijissels,  of  which  he  is  not  only  the 
conductor  but  also  entrepreneur  and  manager, 
achieving  success,  both  artistic  and  financial,  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  either  guarantee  fund  or 
subscription  list.  He  has  also  conducted  opera, 
and  appeared  in  that  capacity  at  Covent  (^rden 
on  Jan.  31,  1907,  conducting  a  singular  per- 
formance of  'Fidelio.' 

His  tours  have  been  very  numerous,  some  in 
early  days,  of  an  adventurous  nature.  He  met 
with  enemies  as  well  as  friends  —  that  was 
ine\ntable  with  his  original  style  of  playing  — 
and  the  musical  world  only  gradually  awakened 
to  an  appreciation  of  his  merits.  He  first 
succeeded  in  impressing  the  Berlin  critics,  in 
March  1899,  by  a  striking  performance  of  Bach's 
£  minor  concerto  at  a  Philharmonic  concert 
conducted  by  Nikisch.  His  free  reading  of 
Bach  was  recognised  as  containing  elements  of 
beauty  which  attracted  even  audiences  accus- 
tomed to  the  more  austere  rendering  of  German 
artists.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  moving 
interpretation  of  Beethoven's  great  concerto  in 
D,  which  has  won  him  admirers  in  every 
musical  centre  in  Europe. 


He  is  popular  in  America,  where  he  has 
toured  several  times,  eind  which  he  first  visited 
in  1894.  In  England  lus  first  appearance  was 
in  1889  (in  Beethoven's  concerto)  at  a  Phil- 
hannonic  concert,  and  he  has  since  performed 
frequentiy  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  . 
besides  conducting  a  series  of  orchestral  con- 
certs in  the  spring  of  1891.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  he  appeared  at  the  Popular  Concerts 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  1896  gave  three  concerts 
of  his  own  (one  orchestral),  and  another  in 
1899,  etc.  In  Feb.  1900,  he  led  quartets  at 
the  Popular  Concerts  (with  Inwards,  Gibson, 
and  Ludwig)  emd  the  same  year  played  Trios  in 
Queen's  Hall  (with  Busoni  and  Becker).  In 
Nov.  1900  he  appeared  as  a  conductor  for 
the  first  time  in  London.  In  1901  he  brought 
from  Brussels  his  own  quartet  (Marchot,  Van 
Hout,  and  J.  Jacob)  and  introduced  several 
modem  chamber  works  to  London  audiences. 
Though  the  virtuoso  element  in  his  plajring 
tends  to  undue  prominence  of  the  first  violin 
part  in  quartets,  his  readings  of  the  greater 
works  of  the  chamber  music  repertory  never  fail 
to  reveal  a  musical  personality  of  remarkable 
interest.  He  has  taken  part  in  several  sonata 
concerts  at  Queen's  Hall  with  Pugno  and  others, 
and  in  numerous  recitals,  both  with  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  favouring  the  occasional  use  of 
the  organ  for  additional  accompaniment.  In 
Paris,  where  he  has  an  enthusiastic  following,  he 
has  found  an  audience  for  modem  sonatas, 
mostly  written  by  composers  of  the  French  and 
Belgian  school.  C^sar  Franck's  only  sonata, 
which  was  composed  for  and  dedicated  to  him, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  popularised,  and  he  has 
also  won  acceptance  for  the  sonata  written  by 
his  compatriot,  Guillaume  Lekeu,  who  died  so 
young.  His  repertory  is,  therefore,  very  wide 
in  range,  though  including  less  of  the  composi- 
tions of  the  neo-Russian  school  them  that  of 
most  modem  violinists.  He  plays  almost  in- 
variably from  memory,  and  has  been  known,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  memorise  a  new 
piece  in  public  without  further  knowledge  of  it 
them  that  gained  by  reading  the  score.  A  recent 
addition  to  his  achievements  is  his  performance 
of  the  concerto  of  Brahms  in  Oct.  1909,  of 
which  he  gave  a  strongly  individual  iuterpreta> 
tion.  An  appreciation  of  his  style  would  be 
incomplete  without  mention  of  his  considerable 
use  of  tempo  rubato;  and  it  should  be  also 
mentioned  that,  though  in  the  main  fiery  and 
impulsive,  his  playing  is  kept  well  under  con- 
trol, as  evidenced  by  his  treatment  of  the 
vibrato,  of  which  he  makes  constant  use,  yet 
plays  occasionally  passages  entirely  without  it, 
producing  what  he  himself  calls  a  'white  tone.' 
He  has,  indeed,  been  not  inaptiy  described  as 
a  musical  colourist. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire Ysaye  has  not  had  the  leisure  to 
devote  himself  to  the  training  of  pupils  on  the 
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technical  side,  and  instots  that  they  shall  come 
to  him  fully  equipped  in  that  respect.  Thus, 
several  artists  of  distinction  have  worked  with 
him  and  gained  ideas  in  connection  with  inter- 
pretation. When  he  retires  in  August  to  his 
summer  residence  at  Qodinnes  on  the  Meuse,  he 
is  followed  every  year  by  a  contingent  of  stu- 
dents to  whom  he  gives  lessons  and  tallcs  music 
in  the  intervab  of  fishing  and  other  excursions. 
By  violinists  of  the  younger  generation^  who 
are  carried  away  by  his  temperamental  quali- 
ties, he  is  regarded  with  a  sentiment  little  short 
of  worship. 

He  has  played  successively  upon  a  J.  B. 
Guadagnini  violin^  a  Stradivari  of  large  dimen- 
sions and  late  date,  and  an  exceptionally  fine 
J.  Guameri  del  GesQ,  which  has  been  for  some 
years  past  his  solo  instrument,  the  Stradivari 
being  kept  in  reserve  for  contingencies.  The 
latter,  unfortunately,  he  no  longer  possesses,  as 
it  was  stolen  from  the  artists'  room  of  a  concert- 
hall  in  St.  PetersbuTK  in  1908.  He  is  the 
owner,  it  may  be  added,  of  a  fine  collection  of 
French  violins. 

He  has  composed  many  concertos  for  violin, 
which  remain  in  MS.,  and  has  published  some 
smaller  pieces  for  violin  solo,  including  3  ma- 
surkas,  op.  11,  and  a  'Podme  ^l^giaque.' 

Ysaye  has  received  many  orders  and 
decorations,  including  that  of  the  L^ion 
d'honneur.  w.  w.  c. 

His  brother,  Th^ophile,  bom  at  Verviers  in 
1865,  studied  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Lidge,  at 
Berlin  under  Kullak,  and  in  Paris  with  C4sar 
Franck.  He  attained  considerable  skill  as  a 
pianist,  and  made  a  successful  first  appearance 
in  London  at  a  concert  of  his  brother's  in  the 
spring  of  1896.  His  compositions  include  a 
'Suite  Wallonne,'  a  concerto  for  piano,  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  a  fantasia,  etc.,  and  a  symphony 


(No.  1)  in  F  minor,  first  performed  at  Braaseb 
in  Nov.  1904,  was  played  in  London  at  oos 
of  the  concerts  organised  in  June  1905  for  the 
Ostend  Kursaal  band.  n . 

YUSUPOV,  NicoLAi  BoRisoviCH  (Pbtsscb), 
(also   YouBSouporF,   Jusupof,    Jocssoitpow, 
etc.).     A  Russian  musical  dilettante,  bom  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1827.    He  studied  the  violin 
with  Vieuxtemps,  and  maint.«ined  an  orchestra 
in  his  palace.     He  was  the  author  of  the  mono- 
graph on  the  vtolln  entitled  lAUhamonograpkU 
historique  et  raiaonnSe  (first  edition,  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  1856  (printed  at  Munich) ;    fifth  edi- 
tion, Paris,  Bonhouie,  n.  d.),  a  weU-meaning, 
but  faulty  essay,  dedicated  to  de  B^rlot,  iOus- 
trated  with  full-sised  drawings  of  infftniment^ 
which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  work.    He  also  projected  a  work  entitled 
Histovre  de  la  Miuique  et  de  eon  avenir  en  Rumie, 
of  which  the  first  part,  Mueique  wacr^  «ttw« 
d^un  efurix  de  mareeaux  de  chani  d'Egliee  (PariSy 
1862),  alone  appeared.    As  a  composer  he  is 
known  as  the  writer  of  a  violin  concerto,  and  a 
programme  symphony  with  a  violin  aolo  en- 
titled '(Sonsalvo  de  Gordova.'    In  1863  he  pub- 
lished a  systematic  catalogue  of  the  books  ood- 
talned  in  the  Imperial  Library,  St.  Petereftnug. 
His   Analyae    oomparie  dee   eompotitUnt*   dee 
Violinietee  etmiemportxinef  announced  for  pub- 
lication  in  1856,  never  appeared.    De   B^iiot 
wrote  a  set  of  six  violin  duets  on  motifs  taken 
from  Prince  Yusupov's  Ballet  d^Eepagne.    The 
title-page  of  the  later  editions  of  his  Luthoma- 
nographie  announces  him  as  Mattre  compositeur 
de  la  8oci^6  Philhannonique  de  Bologne,  et 
Membre  honoraire  de  TAcaddmie  Philhanno- 
nique de  St.  C^cile  k  Rome.    He  died  at  Badeo- 
Baden,  August  3,  1891.    (Rienuuux,   Diet,  of 
Mu8.;   Fdtis,  Biog.  dee  AfiM.)  b.  h-a. 
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^^AOCONI,  LuDOYico,  one  of  the  most  learned 
^^^  musical  theorists  of  the  early  Italian 
School,  was  bom,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  at  Pesaro,  but  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  at  Venice,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  priesthood,  received  the  tonsure  as  a  monk 
of  the  Order  of  S.  Augustine,  and  officiated  as 
Maestro  di  Cappella  in  the  great  church  belong- 
ing to  the  Order.  In  1592  he  was  in  the 
service  of  Wilhelm,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  as  'mu- 
Bico,'  and  in  1503  he  was  invited  to  Vienna  by 
the  Archduke  Charles,  who  made  him  his  capell- 
mcister  some  years  later.  In  1619  he  returned 
to  Venice,  eind  devoted  himself  to  the  comple- 
tion of  his  great  theoretical  work,  the  first  por- 
tion of  which  was  published  before  his  departure 
to  Vienna.    The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

The  work  on  which  Zacconi's  fame  is  based 
is  entitled  PraUica  di  Musica  utUe  et  necea- 
saria  ai  al  composiiore  .  .  .  H  aneo  al  carUoref 
and  is  dedicated  to  Guglielmo  Conte  Palatino 
del  Reno,  Duca  dell'  alta  e  bassa  Baviera,  etc. 
The  First  Part  was  published  at  Venice  in  1592, 
and  reprinted  in  1596.  The  Second  Part,  also 
printed  at  Venice,  first  appeared  in  1619.  The 
contents  of  the  work  are  divided  into  Four 
Books,  wherein  the  treatment  of  Consonant  and 
Dissonant  Progressions,  the  complications  of 
Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation,  the  laws  of  Cantus 
Fictus,  with  many  like  mysteries,  are  explained 
with  a  degree  of  lucidity  for  which  we  seek  in 
vain  in  the  works  of  other  theoretical  writers  of 
the  Polyphonic  period  —  the  Dodecachordon  of 
Glareanus  and  the  Muaicae  acHvae  Microhgus 
of  Omithoparcus  alone  excepted.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  confidently  asserted  that  we  are 
indebted  to  these  two  works,  in  conjunction 
with  the  PraUica  di  Muaica,  for  the  most  valu- 
able information  we  possess  on  these  subjects  — 
information,  in  the  absence  of  which  Joequin's 
'Missa  Didadi'  and  portions  even  of  Palestrina's 
'Missa  Thomme  arm^,'  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Enigmatical  Canons  of  the  earlier  Flemish 
schools,  would  be  quite  undecipherable.  As 
Zacconi's  work  is  of  considerably  later  date 
than  either  the  Dodecachordan  or  the  Musieae 
active  Mierdogus,  his  information  is  peculiarly 
valuable,  as  showing  the  methods  in  general  use 
at  the  period  at  which  the  Polyphonic  schools 
had  already  attained  their  highest  degree  of 
perfection. 

Lib.  I.  of  the  Prattica  di  Mutica  1b  sub- 
divided into  eighty  chapters,  twenty-three  of 
which  are  occupied  with  dissertations  on  the 
origin  and  history  of  Music,  interspersed  with 
definitions,  and  other  introductory  matter,  of 
no  great  practical  utility.  Cap.  xxiv.  treats  of 
the  Harmonic  Hand;  Cap.  xxv.  of  the  figures 
used  in  Notation;  Cap.  xx^d.  of  the  Stave  of 
five  lines ;  and  Cap.  xxvii.  of  the  Clefs,  of  which 
several  forms  are  given.  Caps,  xxviii.-xxxiii. 
treat  of  Measure,  Time,  and  various  forms  of 


rhythmic  division  (tnimfra,  ftitto,  e  hattutti). 
Caps,  xxxiv.-xxxv.  describe  the  Time  Table, 
beginning  with  the  Maxima,  and  ending  with 
the  Semicroma,  Caps,  xxxvi.-xxxvil.  describe 
the  Time-Signatures  (Segni  dd  Tatto).  Caps. 
xxxviii.-xl.  treat  of  Solmisation.  Caps,  xli.- 
xlii.  describe  the  office  of  Points  generally,  and 
especially  that  of  the  Point  of  Augmentation  — 
equivalent  to  the  modem  Dot.  Caps,  xliii.- 
xlvi.  furnish  some  very  valuable  information 
concerning  the  Ligatures  in  common  use  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  16th  century.  Cap.  xlvii. 
treats  of  Rests ;  xlviii.-xlix.  of  the  B  moUe  and  B 
quadro;  l.-li.  of  the  Diesis;  and  lii.  of  Syncope. 
Caps,  liii.-lv.  are  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  certain  difficulties  connected  with  the  matters 
previously  discussed.  Caps.  Ivi.-lvii.  treat  of 
Canon,  and  the  different  ways  of  singing  it. 
Caps.  Iviii.-lxvi.  contain  the  rules  to  be  observed 
by  Singers,  illustrated  by  many  examples  and 
exercises,  and  throw  great  light  upon  the  laws 
of  Cantus  jictuSf  the  management  of  complicated 
rhythmic  combinations,  and  other  mysteries. 
Caps.  Ixvii.-lxxi.  treat  of  the  duties  of  the 
Maestro  di  Cappella  and  Singers.  Caps.  Ixxii.- 
Ixxiii.  describe  the  Villanella  and  Cansonetta, 
while  Caps.  Ixxiv.-lxxx.  state  the  mutual 
qualifications  of  Singers  and  Composers. 

Lib.  U.  is  divided  into  fifty-eight  chapters, 
of  which  the  first  five  treat  of  the  different 
species  of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation.  Caps, 
vi.-vii.  describe  the  Pohits  of  Di^dsion,  Altera- 
tion, and  Perfection.  Cap.  viii.  corrects  some 
prevalent  errors  in  the  matter  of  Perfect  Time. 
Caps.  ix.-xxxvii.  treat  of  the  mutual  adaptation 
of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  Proportion.  In  illustration  of  thb  sub- 
ject. Gap.  xzxviii.  gives,  as  examples,  the  Kyrie^ 
Christe,  Second  Eyrie,  the  beginning  of  the 
Gloria,  the  Osanna,  and  the  Agnus  Dei,  of  Pale- 
strina's  'Missa  Thomme  arm^,'  with  full  direc- 
tions as  to  the  mode  of  their  performance. 
Without  some  such  directions,  no  modem 
musician  would  ever  have  succeeded  in  de- 
ciphering these  very  difficult  movements; 
while,  aided  by  Zacconi's  explanations,  Dr. 
Bumeywas  able  to  soore  them  easily.'  Caps, 
xxxix.-lviii.  bring  the  Second  Book  to  an  end, 
with  the  continuation  of  the  same  subject. 

Lib.  ni.  consists  of  seventy-seven  chapters, 
treating  of  the  different  kinds  of  Proportion. 

Lib.  IV.  is  divided  into  fifty-six  chapters,  of 
which  the  first  thirty-seven  treat  of  the  Twdve 
Modes.  Of  these  Zacooni,  in  oonunon  with  all 
the  great  theoretical  writers  of  the  Polyphonic 
School,  admits  the  use  of  six  Authentic  and  six 
Plagal  forms,  and  no  more;  and,  not  content 
with  expunging  the  names  of  the  Locrian  and 
Hypolocrian  Modes  from  his  list,  he  expunges 
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evea  their  numbeni,  deBcribing  the  Ionian  Mode 
as  Tuono  XI.,  and  the  Hypoionian  as  Tuono 
Xn.^  Caps.  xxxviii.-xlvi.  treat  of  Instrumen- 
tal Music,  as  practised  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  16th  century,  and  are  especially  valuable  as 
describing  the  compass  and  manner  of  using  the 
various  orchestral  instruments  as  played  by 
Peri,  Monteverdi,  and  their  immediate  succes- 
sors, in  their  early  essays  in  Opera  and  Oratorio. 
Caps,  xlvii.-lv.  treat  of  the  tuning  of  Musical 
Instruments;  and  the  concluding  chapter,  Ivi., 
furnishes  us  with  a  Table,  exhibiting  on  a  great 
stave  of  eleven  lines,  the  compass  of  the  instru- 
ments most  commonly  used  at  the  time  the  book 
was  written.  We  subjoin  the  compass  of  each 
instrument,  on  an  ordinary  Stave,  and  trana- 
lated  into  modem  Notation:  — 
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The  foregoing  sjrnopsis  gives  but  a  slight  in- 
dication of  the  value  of  the  PratUca  di  MtiMca, 
which  supplies  information  on  every  important 
subject  connected  with  the  music  of  the  16th 
century,  information  in  many  cases  obtainable 
from  no  other  source.  The  work  is  now  ex- 
tremely scarce  and  costly ;  complete  copies  will, 
however,  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Royal  Collie  of  Music.  w.  s.  r. 

ZACHAU  [or  Z ACHO W],  '  Friedrich  Wil- 
HELM,  though  now  known  onl^'  as  the  instructor 

*  See  vol.  111.  p.  230. 

•  It  will  be  seen  that  the  vIoUniB  here  trested  In  the  First 
Position  ozily. 

3  This  note  to  omitted  In  the  Brit  Mua.  oopy. 

4  The  tuning  of  the  Tenor  and  Baas  Viols  amen  materi- 
ally from  the  usual  form. 

5  The  Viola  clet  Is  wanting  In  the  orlglnaL 

6  Galled  by  Malnwaring,  Zackaw:  and  by  Schoddier. 
Saekau. 


of  Handel,  seems,  in  reality,  notwithstandBis 
the  calumnies  circulated  after  his  death,  to 
have  been  one  of  the  best  and  most  industrious 
musicians  of  his  time.  He  was  bom  in  Nov. 
1663,  at  Leipzig  (baptized  on  the  14th),  where 
his  father  was  Stadtmusikus.  Under  his 
father's  direction  he  learned  to  play  on  all  the 
instruments  then  in  general  use,  including  the 
violin,  hautboy,  harpsichord,  and  organ,  de- 
voting, however,  his  chief  attention  to  the  last 
two,  on  both  of  which  he  attained  a  degree  <^ 
proficiency  far  exceeding  that  which  generally 
prevailed  at  this  period.  When  about  ten  years 
old  he  removed,  with  his  father,  to  EHenbiix^ 
and  continued  his  studies  thereuntil  1684,  when 
he  was  elected  organist  of  the  Marktkirehe  ai 
Halle,  a  large  and  important  church  still  stand- 
ing.^ 

Hero  it  was  that,  if  Mainwaring'a  account  is 
to  be  trusted,  the  little  Handel  was  first  taken 
to  Zachau  for  instruction  in  music,  '^nrfaile  he 
was  yet  under  seven  years  of  age'  —  that  Is  to 
say,  some  time  before  the  end  of  tho  year  1692. 
Chrysander  places  the  event  a  little  later,  but 
upon  no  trustworthy  evidence.     The  circum- 
stances which   led   to  it    have   already    h&en 
narrated  in  detail  and  are   too  well   known  to 
need  repetition  here.     [See  vol.   IL    p.    2S0.] 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Zachau   took  great 
interest  in  his  pupil,  who  —  Mainwaring  teUs  us 
—  'pleased  him  so  much  that  he  never  thought 
he  could  do  enough  for  him.'  '    That  the  child 
was  placed  under  an  excellent  and  thoroughly 
conscientious   teacher  is   indeed   oonclusivehr 
proved,  both  by  Mainwaring  and  Coxe.*    The 
former  says:  'Zachau  had  a  large  collection  of 
Italian  as  well  as  German  music.      He  showed 
his  pupil  the  different  styles  of  different  nations; 
the  excellences  and  defects  of  each  particular 
author;  and,  that  he  might  equally  advance  in 
the  practical  part  he  frequently  gave  him  sub- 
jects to  work,  and  made  him  oopy,  and  play, 
and  oompxMse  in  his  stead.     And  Zachau  was 
glad  of  an  assistant  who,  by  his  uncommon 
talents,   was  capable  of  supplying  hia   place 
whenever  he  was  inclined  to  be  absent.    It  may 
seem  strange  to  talk  of  an  assistant  at  seven 
years  of  age.    But  it  will  appear  much  stranger 
that  by  the  time  he  was  nine  he  began  to  com- 
pose the  Church  Service  for  voices  and  instru-' 
ments,  and  from  that  time  actually  did  compose 
a  service  every  week  for  three  years  succes- 
sively.' ^°    And  in  confirmation  of  this  account, 
Goxe  "  describes  a  volume,  formerly  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lady  Rivers,  dated  1698,  signed  G.  F. 
H.,   and   filled  with   transcripts,  in    Handel's 
hand-writing,   of  airs,   fugues,   choruses,    and 
other  works,  by  Zachau,  Frohberger,  Krieger, 

'  Known  also  as  Uie  Marlenklrche.  the  Hauptklrdie.  and 
the  OberpfUTklrche  eu  Unao*  Lleben  Fraoen  am  Marlcptats. 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Oeorge  Frederic  Ifandel 
(London.  1760),  p.  14.  ^   ,    „     ^  .       ^  ,  . 

9  Anecdotes  of  Oeorge  Frederic  Handel  and  J^kn  Chrti- 
topher  Smith,  by  the  Rey.  W.  Ooxe  (London.  1799). 

!•  Memoirs,  pp.  14. 15.  «  Anoodaiee,  pu  6w 
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Kerl,  Heinrich  Albert,  Ebner,  Adam  Stningk, 
and  other  composerB  of  the  17th  century. 
After  Lady  Rivers's  death,  this  volume  disap- 
peared. But  its  existence  has  never  been 
doubted,  and  its  testimony  to  Zachau's  method 
of  teaching  is  invaluable. 

Handel  always  spoke  of  his  old  master  with 
the  deepest  respect;  visited  him  at  Halle  for 
the  last  time  in  1710;  and  after  his  death, 
which  took  place  August  14,  1721,^  sent 
'frequent  remittances'  to  his  widow.  These 
tokens  of  esteem  did  not,  however,  preserve  the 
memory  of  Zachau  from  a  cruel  aspersion,  which 
originated  in  this  wise.  A  certain  Johann 
Christoph  Leporin,  organist  of  the  Dom  Kirche 
8ur  Moritzbuig  at  Halle,  was  dismissed  from  his 
office  in  1702  on  account  of  his  dissolute  life 
and  neglect  of  duty;  and  Handel,  then  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  was  chosen  to  supply  his 
place.  After  Handel's  death  his  biographers 
attributed  Leporin 's  misdeeds  to  Zjachau,  ac- 
cusing him  of  irregularities  of  which  he  was 
wholly  innocent.  Dr.  Chrysander'  traces  the 
libel  to  its  source  and  proves  it  to  be  utterly 
unfounded. 

The  Berlin  Library  possesses  a  large  collection 
of  Zachau's  compositions,  consisting  principally 
of  MS.  Church  Cantatas  and  pieces  for  the 
organ;  and  some  fragments  were  printed  by 
Dr.  Chrysandcr  and  von  Winterfeld.  They  are 
networks  of  genius,  but  their  style  is  thoroughly 
musicianlike,  and  is  marked  both  by  good  taste 
and  earnestness  of  purpose.  [A  complete  (*di- 
tion  of  the  works  of  '  Zachow'  was  brought  out 
in  vols,  xxi.-xxii.  of  the  Denkm/iler  deutscher 
Tonkuruif  edited  by  Max  SeifiFert.  An  interest- 
ing mass,  on  the  theme  of  'Christ  lag  in  Todes- 
banden,'  is  assigned  to  'Nikolaus  Zachau'  in 
the  copy  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin;  it 
Is  accepted  as  F.  W.  Zachau's  by  Seiffert, 
but  its  authorship  is  doubted  in  the  QuHleri' 
Lexikon,}  w.  s.  r. 

ZACHEREWITSCH,  Michael,  violinist, 
was  bom  at  Ostroff  in  Russia  on  August  26, 
1879.  His  first  lessons  were  with  his  father, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  made  an  extra- 
ordinarily successful  d^but  at  Odessa  with 
Tchaikovsky,  who  conducted  his  own  concerto. 
As  a  consequence  the  composer  got  up  a  sub- 
scription to  send  Zacherewitsch  to  Prague, 
where  he  studied  for  nine  years  under  Sevdfk. 
He  has  had  also  the  advantage  of  a  few  lessons 
from  Ysaye,  and  is  fully  equipped  as  regards 
technique.  In  1893  he  plaj'ed  at  Amsterdam 
under  Mengelbciig,  and  in  1903  gave  his  first 
recital  in  London,  after  which  he  toured  the 
English  provinces.  He  returned  in  1909  and 
played  with  success,  displaying  considerable 
breadth  of  style.  At  present  he  plays  on  a 
Vuillaume  violin.  w.  w.  c. 

ZAIDE.     Operetta   in  two   acts;    text   by 

>  So  the  QuOtert'Lexaon,  but  Max  SeUIert  gives  the  7th 
as  the  day  ofdeath.  In  the  preface  to  the  complete  edition. 
*a,I\  HOndel,  vol.  I.  p.  dL 


Schachtner,  probably  from  the  French;  music 
by  Mozart,  1779  or  1780.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ever  produced.  Mendelssohn  pro- 
duced a  Quartet  from  it  in  a  Historical  Concert, 
March  1,  1838. 

The  autograph  contains  fifteen  numbers,  but 
lacks  the  title,  the  overture,  and  the  concluding 
chorus,  which  were  all  supplied  by  Andr6.  The 
words  of  the  dialogue  (not  given  by  Mozart 
beyond  the  cues)  were  added  by  Gollmick,  who 
has  also  altered  the  composed  text  here  and 
there.  It  was  published  in  full  and  vocal  scores 
by  Andr^  of  Offenbach  in  1838,  and  in  Breit- 
kopfs  edition,  Ser.  5,  No.  11.  o. 

ZAIRE.  Opera  in  three  acts;  words  by 
Romani,  music  by  Bellini.  Produced  at 
Panna,  May  16,  1829.  o. 

ZAMBRA.  An  ancient  dance  of  the  Spanish 
Moors,  danced  with  clasped  hands  to  music  of 
scabebas  (moorish  flutes)  and  dulsainas  (a 
name  given  to  so  many  different  instruments 
that  its  application  here  is  doubtful),  but  prob- 
ably a  kind  of  oboe  is  meant.  h.  v.  h. 

ZAMPA,  on  La  Fiancee  db  Marbrb  (The 
Marble  Bride).  Op4ra-comique  in  three  acts ; 
libretto  by  Melesville,  music  by  Harold.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Op6ra-Comique,  Paris,  May  3, 
1831.  In  London,  in  Italian,  at  the  King's 
Theatre  (with  a  new  finale  to  the  third  act,  by 
Hummel),^  April  19,  1833,  and  at  Covent 
Garden,  Aug.  5, 1858 ;  in  French  at  St.  James's, 
Jan.  16,  1850;  in  English,  Covent  Garden, 
April  19, 1833,  and  again  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
Oct.  8,  1870.  G. 

ZAMPOGNA.  See  Bagpipe,  vol.  i.  p.  1636, 
Calabrian  Bagpipe. 

ZANDT,  VAN,  Marie,  bom  Oct.  8, 1861,  at 
New  York,  of  American  parents  of  Dutch  ex- 
traction on  the  father's  side.  Her  mother,  Mrs. 
Jeanie  van  Zandt,  was  a  singer,  and  formerly 
(under  the  name  of  Vauzini)  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Italian  and  Carl  Rosa  Companies;  at  the 
latter  she  sang  the  part  of  Adriano  in  'Rienzi' 
for  the  first  time  in  Elngliuid.  Marie  was  taught 
singing  by  Lamperti  at  Milan,  and  in  1879  made 
her  d^but  at  Turin  as  Zerlina  in '  Don  Giovanni.' 
On  May  3  of  the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  part, 
sh  e  made  her  first  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's. 
In  that  part  and  in  those  of  Cherubino  and 
Amina,  she  was  favourably  received  on  account 
of  the  freshness  of  her  voice  and  her  unaffected 
style.  On  March  20,  1880,  she  appeared  in 
Paris  as  Mignon,  with  such  success  that  she 
was  engaged  by  the  Op^rar-Comique  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  became  a  great  favourite,  ^e 
also  played  there  Cherubino,  Dinorah,  and 
Lakmd  on  the  successful  production  of  Delibes's 
opera  of  that  name,  April  14, 1883.  On  Nov.  8, 
1884,  on  the  revival  of  Rossini's  '  Barbiere,'  Miss 
van  Zandt  was  seized  with  a  total  extinction 
of  voice  arising  from  nervousness  and  physical 
prostration,  in  consequence  of  which  calamity  she 

»  Harmoideon,  1838.  p.  lUL 
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was  subjected  to  the  most  gross  treatment  and 
calumny  by  portioofi  of  the  Parisian  press  and 
public.  She  soon  afterwards  left  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  she  sang  with  her  usual  success. 
Ou  her  return  to  Paris  in  1885  her  position  was 
rendered  intolerable  by  hostile  attacks,  and  she 
was  released  from  her  engagement.  On  June  6, 
1885,  she  reappeared  in  England  at  the  Gaiety 
on  the  production  of  'Lakm^,'  and  created  a 
highly  favourable  impression  in  that  and  'Mig- 
non,'  and  also  in  scenes  from  'Dinorah'  and 
'II  Barbicrc'  In  1889  she  sang  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  in  1891  in  America.  In  1896-97 
she  sang  again  at  the  Op^r»-Comique  in  Paris, 
and  was  favourably  received.  During  her  career 
she  also  sang  at  Monte  Carlo,  Copenhagen, 
Brussels,  and  elsewhere.  She  has  a  soprano 
voice  of  more  than  two  octaves  in  compass, 
from  A  below  the  line  to  F  in  alt.,  very  sweet  in 
quality,  albeit  of  no  power  or  volume,  with  con- 
siderable powers  of  execution.  She  is  a  pleasant 
actress,  with  great  charm  of  manner.        a.  c. 

ZANETTA,  on  II  nb  faxtf  pas  joxjjsr  avbc 
LE  FEU  (Never  Play  with  Fire).  Op^ra-comique 
in  three  acts;  libretto  by  Scribe  and  St.  Georges, 
music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra- 
Comique,  Paris,  May  18,  1840.  The  title 
originally  stood  as  above,  and  the  opera  was 
given,  in  French,  under  that  title  in  London  at 
St.  James's  Theatre,  Feb.  12,  1849.  g. 

ZANETTO.  Opera  in  one  act,  founded  on 
Copp^'s  'Le  Passant,'  by  G.  Targioni-Tozsetti 
and  G.  Menasci,  music  by  Pietro  Mascagni. 
Produced  at  the  Liceo  Musicale,  Pesaro,  March 
2,  1896,  and  subsequently  at  the  Scala,  Milan, 
and  at  7  Chesterfield  Gardens,  London,  Jime  23, 
1896  (sung  by  the  sisters  Ravogli). 

ZAPFENSTREICH.  The  German  word  Zap- 
fenstreich  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  General 
Wallenstein,  who  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
in  Germany  found  his  unruly  troopers  so  fond 
of  nightly  revels  and  drinking,  that  to  prevent 
it  he  introduced  the  tattoo,  or  'last  call,'  after 
which  every  soldier  had  to  retire  to  rest.  To 
ensure  obedience  to  this  call,  he  ordered  that 
when  it  was  sounded  the  provost  of  the  camp 
should  go  to  all  the  sutlers'  booths,  and  see 
that  the  barrels  of  drink  were  closed  and  a 
chalk-line  drawn  over  the  bung,  as  a  precaution 
against  serving  drink  during  the  night.  Heavy 
penalties  were  enforced  against  the  sutlers  if 
on  the  morning's  inspection  the  chalk-line  was 
found  to  have  been  meddled  with  overnight. 
This  act  of  'sealing  the  bungs'  appealed  more 
forcibly  to  the  senses  of  the  revellers  than  the 
tattoo  which  accompanied  it,  and  led  to  the 
signal  being  called  Zapfenstreich  —  literally 
'bung-line,'  which  it  has  retained  in  that  coun- 
try ever  since.    [See  Tattoo,  antCf  pp.  27-8.] 

The  'Grosse  Zapfenstreich '  (Grand  Tattoo)  of 
modem  times,  is  in  reality  a  monster  serenade, 
which  usually  terminates  the  grand  annual 
manoeuvres  of  the  German  army.     On  the  U^'^ 


evening  before  the  troops  are  dismissed  to  tfacfr 
homes,  the  bands  of  all  the  regiments  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  mimic  war,  combine,  fonnlng 
a  monster  maas  of  from  1000  to  1400  instro- 
mentallsts  who  perform  by  torchlight,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Emperor  and  numerous  high  ofRciafa 
assembled,  a  suitable  progranmie,  immediatciy 
followed  by  the  proper  Zapfenstreich,  in  which, 
besides  the  band,  all  buglers,  trumpeters,  and 
drummers  of  the  army  take  part.  Aftn*  sa 
introductory  eight  bars  for  fifes  and  dninos,  a 
few  drummers  conunence  a  roll  very  piano, 
gradually  increasing  in  power;  this  crescendo 
is  augmented  by  all  the  drummers  to  the 
number  of  over  300  rapidly  joining  in  until  a 
thunderous  forte  is  reached,  when  they  break 
into  four  bars  of  simple  beats  in  march-tempo, 
followed  by  the  combined  bands  playing  the 
proper  Zapfenstreich  (an  ancient  Quickstep). 

/7^  Quick  March.  Band. 


etc 


When  this  is  finished,  the  'Retraite'  of  the 
combined  cavalry  bands  is  played,  consisting  of 
the  old  trumpet  calls,  interspersed  with  rolls  of 
kettledrums  and  full  chordsof  brassinstruments. 
A  short  'cair  by  fifes  and  drums  is  then  fol- 
lowed by  the  'Prayer,'  a  slow  movement  exe- 
cuted by  all  the  combined  bands. 


Adoffio, 


Such  a  mere  description  as  the  above,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  the  published  full  score  of 
the  Grosse  Zapfenstreich  (Berlin,  Schlesinger), 
cannot  convey  an  idea  of  the  purely  traditional 
manner  of  the  perfonnance,  which  must  be 
witnessed,  with  all  the  brilliant  surroundings 
accompanying  it,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  stirring 
effect  it  produces.  [Since  the  above  article  was 
written,  the  performance  of  tattoos  on  special 
occasions  has  not  been  uncommon,  as  for  ex- 
ample, at  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee: 
as  a  feature  of  the  annual  Military  Tournament, 
the  tattoo  has  become  more  or  less  familiar  to 
the  general  public  in  England.]  J.  a.  k. 

ZARLINO,  GiosEFFE,  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  enlightened  musical  theorists  of  the  16th 
century,  was  bom  about  1517  ■  at  Chioggia  — 

*  Not,ii8BunieyandHawkin8Btate;lnI640;  forhehlia* 
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the  Clodia  of  the  Romans  —  whence  he  was 
generally  known  as  Zarlmus  Clodiensis.  By 
the  wish  of  his  father,  Giovanni  Zarlino,  he 
spent  his  youth  in  studying  for  the  Church; 
was  admitted  to  the  Minor  Ordera  in  1539, 
and  ordained  Deacon  in  1541.  In  that  year 
he  came  to  reside  in  Venice,  where  his  pro- 
ficiency as  a  theologian,  aided  by  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  Gtnd  his  attainments  in  Philosophy, 
Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry,  soon 
gained  him  an  honourable  position.  But  his 
love  for  Music,  for  which,  as  he  himself  tells 
us  in  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  his  'IsUtutioni 
annoniche/  'he  had  felt  a  natural  inclination 
from  his  tenderest  years,'  tempted  him  to  for- 
sake all  other  studies  for  his  favourite  pursuit; 
and  he  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  pupil  by 
Adriano  Willaert,  the  founder  of  the  Venetian 
Polyphonic  school,  under  whom  he  studied,  in 
company  with  Ciprxano  di  Rore  and  other 
promising  neophytes. 

On  the  removal  of  Cipriano  di  Rore  to  Parma, 
Zarlino  was  elected,  in  1565,  first  Maestro  di 
Cappella  at  S.  Mark's.  The  duties  connected 
with  this  appointment  were  not  confined  to  the 
Offices  sung  in  the  Cathedral.  After  the  Battle 
of  Lepanto,  Oct.  7,  1571,  Zarlino  was  commis- 
sioned to  celebrate  the  victory  with  music 
TRTorthv  of  the  occasion.  When  Henri  III. 
visited  Venice,  on  his  return  to  France,  from 
Poland,  in  1574,  he  was  greeted,  on  board  the 
Bucentaur,  by  a  composition,  the  Latin  verses 
for  which  were  furnished  by  Rocco  Benedetti 
and  Comeiio  Frangipani,  and  the  music  by  Zar- 
lino, who  also  composed  the  music  sung  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  a  dramatic  piece,  called  'Orfeo,'^ 
which  was  performed  with  great  splendour  in 
the  Sala  del  Gran  Consiglio.  Again,  in  1577, 
when  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  della  Salute  was 
founded  in  memory  of  the  plague,  Zarlino  was 
commissioned  to  compose  a  Mass  for  the  solemn 
occasion.  None  of  these  works  have  been  pre- 
served, and  we  can  only  judge  of  their  merits  by 
the  immense  reputation  the  composer  enjoyed. 

But  Zarlino  did  not  entirely  neglect  the  duties 
of  his  ecclesiastical  status.  On  the  contrary, 
in  1582  he  was  elected  a  Canon  of  Chioggia; 
and,  on  the  death  of  Marco  de'  Medici,  Bishop 
of  Chioggia,  in  1583,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacant  See.  This  proceeding  was,  however,  so 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Doge,Nicooloda  Ponte, 
and  the  Senate,  that  Zarlino  consented  to  retain 
his  appointment  at  S.  Mark's  in  preference  to 
the  proffered  mitre;  and  he  continued  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  Maestro  di  Cappella  until 
hb  death,  Feb.  4,  1590.'  He  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  San  Lorenao.     No  inscription 

0eirten8iis<Soo}>l.  Afttt.  7111. 131)  that  he  came  to  reside  In 
Venice  In  1541.  In  which  year  he  was  ordained  Deacon. 
Bumev'fl  mistake  to  rectlfled  by  Caffl  {JStorta  delta  mmiiea, 
sacra.  I.  129). 


■  Caffl  calls  It  an  'opera.'    This  to  manlfestlya  misnomer. 
I,*  properly  so  called,  was  not  th< 
y.  the  piece  consisted  of  a  chal 

^ r  after  the  manner  of  the  '  Ai 
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now  marks  the  spot,  but  his  bust  has  been 
placed  in  a  corridor  of  the  Doge's  Palace; 
and  during  his  lifetime  a  medal  was  struck 
in  his  honour,  bearing  his  effigy,  and,  on  the 
reverse,  an  Organ,  with  the  legend,  LaudcUe 
eum  in  chordia. 

The  only  compositions  by  Zarlino  that  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  besides  the  examples  given 
in  his  theoretical  works,  are  a  MS.  Mass  for  four 
voices,  in  the  library  of  the  Liceo  filarmonico  at 
Bologna,  and  a  printed  volume  of '  Modulationes 
sex  vocum'  (Venice,  1566).  His  chief  fame, 
however,  rests  upon  three  treatises,  entitled: 
IsHtiUiani  armoniche  (Venice,  1558,  reprinted 
1562,  and  again,  1573,  etc.);  DimoairaHoni 
amumiche  (Venice,  1571,  reprinted  1578);  and 
SopplimenH  muaicali  (Venice,  1588).  The 
best  edition  is  the  complete  one,  entitled  Tutte 
VOpere  del  R.  M,  Gioaeffo  Zarlino  da  Chioggia 
(Venice,  1589). 

The  IstUutioni  comprise  448  pp.  fol.;  and 
are  divided  into  four  sections. 

Lib.  I.  contains  sixty>nine  Chapters,  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  dissertation  on  the  excellence  of 
Music ;  a  mystical  elucidation  of  the  transcen- 
dental properties  of  the  niunber  six;  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  different  forms  of  Arithmetical, 
(Geometrical,  and  Harmonical  Proportion. 

In  Lib.  II.,  comprising  fifty-one  chapters, 
Zarlino  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the 
S3rstem  known  as  the  Syntonous,  or  Intense 
Diatonic,  of  Ptolomy,  above  all  other  systems 
whatsoever.  In  this  system,  the  Tetrachord 
is  divided  into  a  Greater  Tone,  a  Lesser  Tone, 
and  a  Greater  Hemitone  —  the  Diatonic  Semi- 
tone of  modem  music  —  as  represented  by  the 
.fractions  I,  ft,  if.    The  sjrstem  was  not  a  new 


ainee  the  'opera.*  properly  so  called,  was  not  then  Invented. 
In  all  probaoUlty.  the  piece  consisted  of  a  <dialn  of  madilgals. 
strung  together  after  the  manner  of  the  'Amflpamasso'  of 
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Pio.  1. 

one,  and  Zarlino,  naturally  enough,  made  no 
attempt  to  claim  the  honour  of  its  invention. 
The  constitution  of  the  Lesser  Tone  had  been 
dononstrated,  by  Didymus,  as  early  as  the  6(Hh 
year  of  the  Christian  era.  The  misfortune  was, 
that  Didymus  placed    the   Lesser  below   the 
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Greater;  an  error  which   was  corrected  about 
the  year  130,  by  daudiuB  Ptolomy,  who  gave 


Fi«.  S. 

his  name  to  the  system.  The  merit  of  Zarlino 
lay  in  his  clear  recognition  of  the  correctness 
of  this  division  of  the  Tetrachord,  which,  in 
Lib.  II.  Cap.  xxxix.  p.  147  of  the  complete 
edition,  he  illustrates  as  in  Fig.  1,  on  p.  587.^ 
By  following  the  curves  in  Fig.  1  we  may 
ascertain  the  exact  proportions,  in  Just  In- 
tonation, of  the  Diatonic  Semitone,  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Tone,  the  Ifajor  and  Minor  Third, 
the  Perfect  Fourth,  and  the  Perfect  Fifth,  in 
different  parts  of  the  Octave.  Like  Pietro 
Aron  (Toscandlo  della  Munca,  Venice,  1523), 
Ludovico  Fogliano  (Mtuiea  teoretieaf  Venice, 
1529),  and  other  theoretical  writers  of  the  16th 
century,  Zarlino  was  fond  of  illustrating  his 
theses  by  diagrams  of  this  kind :  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  the  practical  utility  of  the  custom  that 
tempted  Des  Cartes  to  illustrate  this  self-same 
system  by  the  Canonical  Circle  (Fig.  2),  which 
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later  theorists  extended,  so  as  to  include  the  pro- 
portions, in  commas,'  of  every  possible  Diatonic 
Interval  within  the  limits  of  the  Octave  (Fig.  3). 

■  Want  of  Qpaee  oompeta  us  to  omit  one  or  two  unimpor- 
tant details  ot  the  Dlagnun.  as  given  In  the  edition  oC  1589. 

■  A  oonuDA  Is  the  ninth  part  ot  a  Qreater  Tone. 


It  needs  but  a  very  slight  examin&tkm  of  the 
foregoing  diagrams  to  prove  that  the  Syntoooos 
Diatonic  of  Ptolomy  coincided,  to  the  minutest 
particular,  with  the  system  advocated  by  Kepler 
{Harmonicea  Mundi,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  7).  Mer- 
senne  (Harm.  Unij/Br:  Lib.  II.),  Des  Cartes 
{Compendium  Afu*icae),  and  ail  the  most 
learned  theoretical  writers  of  later  date,  wiio, 
notwithstanding  our  acceptance  of  Elqual  Tem- 
perament as  a  practical  necessity,  oitertain  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  true  division  of  the  Seals 
in  Just  Intonation  —  the  opinion  def«ided  by 
Zarlino  three  centuries  ago. 

Lib.  III.  of  the  laHtuUoni  treats  of  the  laws 
of  Coimterpoint,  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  not  always  set  forth  here  with  the  deames 
for  which  Zacconi  is  so  justly  remarkable.  In 
the  examples  with  which  this  part  of  the  work 
is  illustrated  an  interesting  use  is  made  of  the 
well-known  Canto  fermo  which  forms  ao  ocm- 
spicuous  a  feature  in  'Non  nobis  Domlne,'  and 
so  many  other  works  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries. 
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Lib.  IV.  treats  of  the  Modes:  —  more  es- 
pecially in  the  later  forms  introduced  by  the 
Early  Christians,  and  systematised  by  S. 
Ambrose  and  S.  Gregory.  In  common  with 
Qlareanus,  and  all  the  great  theorists  of  the 
Polyphonic  School,  Zarlino  insists  upon  the 
recognition  of  twelve  Modes,  and  twelve  only; 
rejecting  the  Locrian  and  Hypolocrian  forms  as 
inadmissible,  by  reason  of  the  False  Fifth  in- 
separable from  the  one,  and  the  Tritonus  which 
forms  Gin  integral  part  of  the  other.  But,  though 
thus  entirely  at  one  with  the  author  of  the 
Dodeoachordon  on  the  main  facts,  he  arranges 
the  Modes  in  a  difiPerent  order  of  succession.* 
Instead  of  beginning  his  series  with  the  Dorian 
Mode,  he  begins  with  the  Ionian,  arranging  his 
series  thus:  — 


AuOiMntic  Modm, 

I.  Ionian.    Final,  C. 

III.  Dorian.    Final,  D. 

V.  Phrygiaa. 

Final,  E. 
VU.  Lydian.     Final.  F. 

IX.  Mixolydian. 

Final,  G. 
XI.  JSolian.     Final,  A. 


PlaoolModm. 

II.  HypoioDian. 

Final,a 
IV.  Hypodoriaa. 

Final.  D. 
VI.  Hypophrygiaa. 

Final,  E^ 
VIII.  Hypolydian. 

Final,  F. 
X.  Hypomixolydian. 
Final.  G. 
XII.  Hyposeolian. 

Final.  A. 


This  arrangement  —  which  no  other  great 
theorist  of  the  century  has  followed*  —  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  prophetic 
anticipation  of  the  change  which  was  to  lead 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  Modes,  in  favour  of 
a  newer  tonality :  for,  the  series  here  begins  with 
a  form  which  corresponds  exactly  with  our 

1  See  Lib.  IV.  can.  x.  p.  309.  In  edition  oC  1580. 
«  See  ffODB^  thM  FSnciJWUsncAU 
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modem  Major  Mode,  and  ends  with  the  proto- 
type of  the  descending  Minor  Scale  of  modem 
music. 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  Zarlino  introduces 
some  very  valuable  memoranda,  and  occasion- 
ally records  as  facts  some  very  curious  supersti- 
tions. In  one  place  he  tells  us  that  the  human 
pulse  is  the  measure  of  the  beats  in  music  —  a 
statement  fortunately  corroborated  by  other 
early  writers,  and  furnishing  us  with  a  compara- 
tive estimate  of  the  duration  of  the  two  beats 
which  are  included  in  the  normal  Semibreve. 
In  another,  he  asserts  that  Josquin  treated 
the  Fourth  as  a  Consonance.  In  a  third,  he 
records  his  observation  that  untaught  singers 
always  sing  the  Third  and  Sixth  Major  —  which 
IS  in  all  probability  true.  Occasionally,  too,  he 
diverges  into  the  region  of  romance,  and  assures 
us  that  deer  are  so  delighted  with  music  that 
hunters  use  it  as  a  means  of  capturing  them. 

The  Dimoatraiioni  armoniche,  occupying 
312  folio  pages,  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  five 
Dialogues,  carried  on  by  Adriano  Willaert, 
Claudio  Merulo,  and  Francesco  Viola,  Maestro 
di  Cappella  of  Alfonso  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
Zarlino  tsUs  us  that,  in  the  year  1562,  the 
friends  met  at  the  house  of  Willaert,  who  was 
then  laid  up  with  the  gout;  and,  that  their 
conversation  is  faithfully  reported  in  the  five 
Ragionamenti  of  the  Dimoatraiioni.  The  first 
of  these  treats  chiefly  of  the  Proportions  of  In- 
tervals; the  second  and  third,  of  the  ratios  of 
the  Consonances,  and  Lesser  Intervals;  the 
fourth,  of  the  division  of  the  Monochord ;  and 
the  fifth,  of  the  Authentic  and  Plagal  Modes. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  these  works 
Vincenzo  Galilei  —  who  had  formeriy  been 
Zarlino's  pupil  —  printed  at  Florence  a  tract 
entitled  Diaeorao  inlomo  alle  opera  di  meaaer 
Gioaeffe  Zarlino  di  Chioggia,  in  which  he 
violently  attacked  his  former  master's  princi- 
ples; and  in  1581  he  followed  up  the  subject 
in  his  famous  Dialogo  della  muaiea  antica  et  ddla 
modema,  in  the  second  edition  of  which  (Fio- 
rensa,  1602),  the  titi&-page  bore  the  words,  '^ 
sua  difesa  contra  Joseffo  Zarlino.'  Galilei  at- 
tacked, in  very  uncourteous  terms,  the  division 
of  the  scale  advocated  by  Zarlino ;  and  proposed 
to  substitute  for  it  the  Ditonic  Diatonic  Tetra- 
chord,  consisting  of  two  Greater  Tones  and  a 
Limma ;  ^  as  set  forth  by  Pythagoras  —  a  divi- 
sion which  all  modem  theorists  agree  in  reject- 
ing. While  accusing  Zarlino  of  innovation,  he 
inconsistently  complained  that  the  Syntonous 
Diatonic  was  advocated  by  Lodovioo  Fogliano, 
lialf  a  century  before  his  time.  This  is  perfectly 
true:*  and  in  all  probability  it  was  this  division 
of  the  scale  that  the  Aristoxenians  unconsciously 
sang  by  ear.    But  Galilei  was  not  satisfied  with 

*  The  Llmma  or  remaining  portion  of  «  Perfect  Fourtb. 
after  two  Qreater.  Tones  have  been  aubtraoted  from  It.  Is 
Mi  than  a  Diatonic  Semitone  by  one  oomma. 

•^  '  ?SS.^<**»RO  ■  y??*"  <»™  (Venice,  1629),  Sect  II. 
De  utUItate  tonl  majorla  et  minorls. 


an  CTipirical  scale ;  and  his  admiration  for  the 
Greeks  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  his  theory, 
reduced  to  practice,  would  have  been  intolerable. 
His  favourite  instrument,  the  Lute,  required 
some  reasonable  power  of  Temperament:  and 
Zarlino,  who  was  in  every  respect  in  advance 
of  his  age,  actually  proposed  that  for  the  Lute, 
the  Octave  should  be  divided  into  twelve  equal 
Semitones  —  that  is  to  say,  he  advocated  in  the 
16th  century  the  practice  that  we  have  only 
seen  universally  adopted  within  the  last  sixty 
years.  That  he  extended  the  system  to  the 
organ  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  his 
organ  at  S.  Mark's  remained  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  left  by  Monteverde.'  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  he  advocated  Equal 
Temperament  for  keyed  instruments,  and  Just 
Intonation  for  unaccompanied  vocal  music,  and 
instruments  of  the  Violin  tribe  —  a  system 
which  has  been  successfully  practised  by  the 
most  accomplished  vocalists  and  violinsts  of 
the  present  time. 

In  defence  of  his  principles,  and  in  answer  to 
Galilei's  caustic  diatribes,  Zarlino  published,  in 
1588,  his  Sopplimenii  muaicali,  containing  330 
pages  of  valuable  and  interesting  matter,  much 
of  which  is  devoted  to  the  reinforcement  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  latUuHoni  and 
the  DimoatraHoni.  The  system  of  Equal  Tem- 
perament, as  applied  to  the  Lute,  is  set  forth  in 
detail  in  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  xxvii.  et  aeq.  In  Lib. 
VI.  the  author  recapitulates  much  of  what  he 
has  previously  said  concerning  the  Modes;  and 
in  Lib.  VIII.  he  concludes  the  volume  with 
a  dissertation  on  the  organ,  illustrating  his 
subject  at  p.  291  by  an  engraving  of  the  sound- 
board of  a  very  early  organ  removed  from  a 
chureh  at  Grado;  and  giving  many  particulars 
concerning  organs  of  very  early  date. 

In  1589  Zarlino  reprinted  the  Sopplimenii, 
preceded  by  the  latUuHoni  and  the  Dimoatrc^ 
Honif  in  the  complete  edition  of  his  works  already 
mentioned,  together  with  a  fourth  volume,  con- 
taining a  TrcUtaio  della  pazienna,  a  Diacourae 
on  the  true  Date  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Our  Lord, 
a  treatise  on  The  Origin  of  the  Capuchina,  and 
the  Reaolution  of  aome  Doubta  concerning  the 
correctneaa  of  the  Jidian  Calendar.  He  sur- 
vived the  issue  of  the  four  volumes  but  a  very 
short  time;  but  his  death,  in  1590,  was  far 
from  terminating  the  controversy  concerning 
his  opinions;  for  Galilei  published  the  second 
edition  of  his  Dialogo  as  late  as  1602;  and  in 
1704  Giovanni  Maria  Artusi  published  an 
equally  bitter  attack  at  Bologna,  entitled  Im- 
preaa  dd  R.  P.  Gio.  Zarlino  di  Chioggia,  etc. 
In  truth,  Zarlino  was  too  far  in  advance  of  his 
age  to  meet  with  fair  treatment  from  his  oppo- 
nents, though  we  of  later  days  can  agree  with 
every  word  of  his  arguments. 

The  works  of  Zarlino  are  now  very  scarce  and 
costly.     Perfect  and  complete  copies  will  be 
«  BontempL  HiaL  Mtia.  Parte  Ima,  OoroU.  IV. 
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found  at  the  British  Museum  and  the  Royal 
€}oUege  of  Music.  [A  copy  has  lately  beoi  ac- 
quired by  the  Leeds  PuUic  Library.]    w.  8.  b. 

ZARZUELA,  next  to  the  buU-fight,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  popular  form  of  entertain- 
ment in  Spain  to-day.  It  is  praeticaUy  an 
opfra  houffe,  usually  in  one  act,  with  any  num- 
ber of  scenes  and  tableaux,  lasting  about  an 
hour.  As  a  rule  four  sanuelas  are  given  in  an 
evening,  a  peseta  being  charged  for  a  stall  for 
each,  and  each  being  played  to  a  different  audi- 
ence. Occasionally  the  same  sarsuela  will  be  per- 
formed twice  during  the  evening.  The  subjects 
chosen  for  a  plot  deal  with  everything  under  the 
sun.  Generally  the  plot  is  of  a  comic  nature, 
and  customs,  fashions,  operas,  plays,  novels, 
political  situations,  and  not  least  the  tauro- 
machic  mania,  are  reproduced,  satirised,  and 
travestied  in  a  manner  that  gives  scope  for  the 
peculiarly  Spanish  wit.  Sometimes  plots  of 
a  tragic  nature  are  written,  sometimes  melo- 
dramatic, sometimes  fantastic;  but  it  would  be 
quite  an  exception  if  one  were  produced  without 
its  element  of  humour.  Scarcely  any  success- 
ful play,  opera,  or  novel  is  not  somehow  or  other 
burlesqued  in  the  form  of  a  sarsuela. 

The  best  performances  of  zarzuelas  take  place 
in  Madrid  in  the  theatre  in  the  Calle  de 
Jovellanos,  which  is  now  invariably  called  the 
Teatro  de  la  Zarzuela.  It  was  built  at  the 
Instigation  of  the  composers  Barbieri  and  Gaz- 
tambide,  the  singer  Salas,  and  the  poet  Olona, 
and  was  opened  on  Oct.  10,  1857,  in  the 
presence  of  Dofia  Isabel,  her  consort,  Don 
Francisco,  and  their  court.  On  that  occasion 
the  performance  consisted  of  a  Symphony  on 
themes  from  sarsuelas  for  orchestra  and  mili- 
tary band  composed  by  Barbieri;  a  cantata  by 
Arrieta  to  words  by  Olona  and  Hurtado;  a  sar- 
zuela  in  one  act,  *  El  Sondmbulo,'  by  Hurtado 
and  Arrieta,  and  an  allegory  in  one  act,  'La 
Zarzuela,'  text  by  Hurtado  and  Olona,  with 
music  by  Gaztambidc,  Barbieri,  Arrieta,  and 
Rossini.  Another  theatre,  where  good  per- 
formances are  given,  is  the  Apolo,  built  quite 
recently  on  the  site  of  a  convent,  and  for  that 
reason  avoided  from  religious  feeling  by  many 
Madrilef&os. 

Zarzuelas  are  sometimes  in  two  or  more  acts; 
and  such  works  as  'La  fllle  de  Mme.  Angot,' 
'H.M.S.  Pinafore,'  etc.  have  been  produced 
and  annoimced  as  zarzuelas,  but  the  piece  in 
one  act  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  popular. 
The  music  is  almost  always  of  vivid  Spanish 
colouring,  sparkling  and  bright;  Flamenco, 
Aragonese,  Basque,  or  whatever  the  occasion 
demands,  but  always  restless,  somewhat  lacking 
in  the  elegance  that  characterises  the  music  of 
the  more  successful  ox)erettas  of  other  countries, 
a  little  blatant  in  orchestration  and  apt  to  be 
A' ague  In  form  when  the  national  dance  and 
folk-song  forms  are  avoided.  There  is,  in  fact, 
a  discontent  and  want  of  repose  apparent  in  this 


phase  of  art  in  Spain,  as  in  almost  weryihSaa^  m 
the  oountrv. 

The  libretti  are  sometimes  written  in  vetae^ 
but  more  frequently  not,  and  the  author  often 
depends  on  the  actors'  own  inventicai  and  m- 
genuity  for  presenting  the  public  with  a  good 
character,  and  the  custom  of  'gagging'  and 
improvising  'encore'   verses  to  a  song  is  so 
freely  indulged  in  that  the  actoia  theznaehro^ 
as  well  as  the  audience,  are  constantly  in  loan 
of  laughter  during  the  early  stages  of  tbe  ran 
of  a  new  piece.    The  acting  is  less  convcntionsl 
and  more  unstudied  and  natural  than  in  other 
forms  of  dramatic  performance.    The  intimacy 
between  actors  and  audience  is  so  doae  and 
informal  that  a  course  of  repartee  between  one 
of  the  former  and  members  of  the  lattn-  is  at 
times  started  and  kept  up  for  quite  a  long  time. 
The  performances  consequently  often  last  long 
over  their  allotted  time,  and  waiting  in  the  vesti- 
bule for  many  minutes  for  the  audience  to  oome 
out  before  one  can  go  in  to  the  next  perforxoanoe 
is  a  nightly  occurrence  in  the  life  of  an  hafattu^ 
of  the  Zarzuela.    Often  there  is  a  vast  crowd 
waiting,  and  the  time  of  the  oomm^icement  of 
such  and  such  a  piece  at  such  and  such  a  Ukeatre 
is  frequently  used  as  an  hour  and    place  of 
rendezvous  between  friends  and  companions, 
without  the  real  intention  of  attending  the  per- 
formance; and  if  in.  search  of  an  acqualntanee^ 
the  Madrileiio  fails  to  find  his  brother  gta» 
(as  the  residoits  of  Madrid  are  called)  at  a 
tertulia,  at  the  Real,  or  in  one  of  the  caf^  or 
clubs  he  is  known  to  frequent,  he  is  probably 
to  be  discovered  in  the  vestibule  of  either  ths 
Zarzuela  or  the  Apolo,  if  he  is  not  already 
inside  the  theatre.     The  habit  of  prolonging 
theatrical  entertainments  one  way  and  another 
is  so  great  that,  under  penalty  of  fine,  all  theatri- 
cal performances  in  Madrid  must  be  over  by 
two  o'clock  in  the  nu>rmng. 

The  best-known  authors  and  oompoeers  in 
Spain  have  contributed  to  the  zarzuela,  and 
among  the  most  successful  composers  may  be 
mentioned  Arrieta,  Gaztambide,  Barbieri,  Oud- 
rid,  Margu^,  Gabcdlero,  Chapf,  Chueca,  Torre- 
gosa,  Barrera  and  the  Val  verdee,  father  and  eon. 
Of  recent  times,  perhaps  the  must  successful 
zarzuela  has  been  that  called  'Gigantes  y 
Cabezudos,'  written  in  verse  by  the  illustrious 
and  venerated  Miguel  Ek^egaray ,  with  music  by 
Caballero.  It  deals  with  a  subject  dear  to  eveiy 
Spanish  heart,  that  of  the  fiestas  of  the  Virgin 
of  Saragossa,  Santa  Maria  del  Pilar.  It  has 
had  many  a  long  run  on  many  a  stage,  and  is 
constantly  revived,  and  sometimes  for  a  special 
occasion  or  a  gala  performance  it  is  given  a  place 
in  the  programme  at  the  Royal  Opera-House  in 
Madrid.  Of  its  kind  it  is  a  gem,  and  as  the  name 
of  its  author  would  suggest,  has  none  of  the 
extravagance,  the  vulgarity  or  the  morbidity 
of  many  popular  zarzuelas.  Another  favourite, 
'La  gran  via,'  has  overrun  the  theatres  of  Italy, 
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and  been  given  in  various  other  European 
countries,  besides  being  produced  in  London  a 
few  years  ago  in  a  distorted  and  elongated  form. 
The  first  performance  of  a  zarzuela  took 
place  in  1628,  in  the  reign  of  Felipe  IV.,  in 
the  palace  of  the  Zarzuela  (so  called  because  it 
was  surrounded  by  zcarzaa,  brambles),  situated 
within  the  royal  estate  of  the  Pardo,  near 
Madrid,  but  in  the  province  of  Segovia,  and  em- 
bedded in  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Guadarrama 
mountains,  which  was  the  property  of  the 
Cardinal  Infante  Don  Fernando,  brother  of  the 
king,  the  most  gallant  of  the  Austrians,  whom 
he  was  wont  to  entertain  there,  and  all  his 
court,  with  all  sorts  of  theatrical  performances. 
It  was  entitled  'El  jardin  de  Falerina,'  the 
music  composed  by  Ju^  Risco  (died  at  Toledo, 
1619,  where  he  was  chorus-master  after  having 
held  the  same  position  at  Cordova),  and  text 
by  Calder6n  de  la  Barca.  It  was  first  christened 
by  the  author  'Representaci6n  en  dos  jomados 
(acts) '  without  being  given  the  importance  of 
a  melodrama,  comedy,  or  cantata,  or  the  doubt- 
ful merit  of  loa  (prologue),  9aincte  farce),  or 
tfnirenUa  (interlude) .  For  lack  of  a  better  name, 
it  was  eventually  called  after  the  Palace,  in  the 
theatre  of  which  it  first  saw  the  light. 

Many  were  the  zarzuelas  written  from  1628 
till  1659  by  the  best  composers  and  poets,  and 
the  celebrations  of  royal  births,  marriages, 
peace,  etc.,  were  often  signalised  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  work  of  the  kind.  After  that 
the  zarzuela  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  decline, 
with  the  declining  energies  of  the  king.  The 
wars  that  devastated  Spain  under  his  successor, 
Charles  II.,  had  their  effect  on  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  with  Felipe  V.  came  the  intro- 
duction of  Italian  opera,  which  continued  to 
flourish  and  gain  ground  whenever  music  had  a 
chance  at  all.  From  that  time,  too,  appears 
to  date  the  Spanish  preference  for  the  foreign 
to  the  native  in  everything  (a  preference  not  un- 
known in  other  countries).  Such,  according  to 
Soriano  Fuertes,  is  the  history  of  Spanish 
musical  decadence  in  a  few  words. 

With  the  arrival,  however,  of  Dofia  Maria 
Cristina  de  Borb6n  in  1829  as  fourth  wife  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  music  and  all  the  arts  received 
fresh  impetus,  and  amongst  other  things  a 
oonservatorium  was  founded  in  Madrid.  The 
zarzuela,  imfortunately,  took  the  downward 
course  that  has  long  heea  its  destiny,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  under  Dofia  Isabel  mitil  the 
present  day,  flourishing  and  increasing  its  hold 
on  the  public  in  much  the  scime  way  that 
'musical  comedy'  has  done  in  England.  That 
it  flourishes  to-day  in  one  sense  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  that  it  has  not  realised  the  hopes 
ambitious  musicians  have  always  had  for  it  Is 
equally  certain.  Dofia  Luisa  Laci&l,  in  her 
lexicon,  says  that  although  for  want  of  official 
protection  it  has  not  created  a  recognised  school 
of  Spanish  grand  opera,  it  has  been  the  impulse 


whereby  were  created  the  Society  of  Quartets 
and  the  Society  of  Concerts,  and  in  which 
Spanish  music  gleaned  the  grace,  charm,  and 
geniality  which  only  Italian  music  can  imitate. 
That  if  it  has  suffered  decadence,  reducing  the 
limits  of  its  genre,  it  is  not  for  want  of  light, 
colour,  poetry,  or  melody ;  nor  is  it  for  want  of 
genial  masters,  but  of  the  reward  which  com- 
pensates them. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  zarzuela  is 
interesting.  That  it  owes  much  to  the  UmadiUa, 
though  it  was  not  actually  the  outcome  of  it, 
there  can  scarcely  be  any  question ;  but  that  the 
first  zarzuela  was  written  with  an  express  desire 
for  expansion  and  development  is,  however,  not 
so  certain  as  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  wish  to 
inaugurate  the  new  house  of  entertainment 
with  something  entirely  original  and  novel.  The 
UmadUla  itself,  diminutive  of  tonada  (a  com- 
position in  verse  specially  written  to  be  sung  to 
light  and  popular  music  and  itself  derived  from 
tono)  was  a  sort  of  play  (juguete,  a  *  composition 
of  no  importance,'  also  'carol,  a  song  of  exulta- 
tion') which  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  was  sung  before  the  performance 
of  a  drama  by  the  women  of  the  company  in 
court-dress  —  presumably  a  species  of  cantata. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  interval,  during  the  first 
entr'acte  of  the  drama,  other  couplets  of  four 
lines  were  sung  with  agud&eaa  (repartee)  and 
chiates  (jokes).  In  1740,  to  each  couplet  was 
added  an  estribillo  or  sanaonete  (probably  a 
refrain)  of  four  lines,  and  in  1757  Don  Luis 
Mison,  whoever  he  was,  initiated  a  new  model, 
composed  as  a  duet,  which  had  very  great  suc- 
cess. TonadiUaa,  now  jovial,  now  satirical,  for 
one,  two,  or  three  performers,  accompanied  by  a 
guitar  or  a  violin  and  ii^terspersed  with  dances 
called  'bailes  de  bajo,'  were  the  source  of  enor- 
mous gratification  to  authors,  performers,  and 
audience  for  a  great  number  of  years.  In 
reality,  however,  for  the  name  tonadiUa  ought 
to  be  substituted  jdcara  (orig.  xdeara)^  which  was 
in  use  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Tonos 
were  songs  for  two  or  more  voices,  which  were 
derived  from  the  madrigali  of  the  Italians. 
They  were  compositions  performed  by  women 
also  in  court-dress,  before  the  comedy,  accom- 
panied by  the  'orquestra'  which  consisted  of 
violins,  double  basses,  chirimitia  (primitive 
oboes),  and  harps.  The  employment  of  these 
compositions  proceeded  from  the  ancient  custom 
of  intoning  an  introit  of  salutation  to  the  public, 
accompanied  by  the  vihuela,  an  instrument  of 
five,  six,  and  even  seven  strings,  which  in  its 
time  was  'choice  and  aristocratic,'  but  has  been 
entirely  superseded  by  the  guitar. 

Whether  the  zarzuela  will  ever  give  birth  to 
a  form  of  music  of  a  grander  national  character 
than  that  which  it  has  now  attained  is  a  matter 
of  much  speculation  in  Spain  to-day,  and  always 
has  been.  But  whether  it  will  or  not,  many 
Spanish  musicians  and  antiquaries  are  satisfied 
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that  to  their  own  country  belongs  the  credit  of 
the  germ  that  has  developed  into  French  and 
Italian  grand  opera  and  opira  bouffe ;  for  just 
as  Spaniards  can  justly  claim  that  their  earliest- 
known  dramas  were  the  direct  descendants  of 
the  works  of  such  Latin  authors  as  Plautus  and 
Terence,  and  through  them  of  the  great  Greeks, 
and  as  these  have  been  the  models  that  inspired 
the  pla3rwrights  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
in  France  and  Italy,  so  Spanish  musicians  some- 
times proclaim  that  forms  of  combined  musical 
and  dramatic  entertainment  were  first  known 
in  the  Peninsula  after  the  great  decadence  of 
European  art.  It  b  impossible  to  talk  for  long 
to  a  Spanish  musician  of  repute  or  an  amateur 
of  good  music  without  his  bewailing  the  fact 
that  the  zarcuela  has  not,  since  its  first  appear- 
ance, developed,  if  not  a  classic  style  of  Spanish 
music,  a  grander  one  than  it  has — Grand  Opera, 
for  instance.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all 
Spanish  composers  who  aspire  to  great  things 
have,  at  some  time  or  other,  tried  their  hand  at 
the  zarzuela  without  showing  much  inclination 
to  raise  the  standard  of  its  style.  Soria  no 
Fuertes,  writing  in  the  'fifties  of  the  tonadiUa, 
deplores  that  it  has  been  dubbed  'la  noble 
miksica  envilecida,  rebajada  y  puesto  en  carica- 
tura'  (the  noble  art  of  music  vilified,  debased 
and  caricatured),  in  spite  of  having  been  pat- 
ronised by  many  masters  worthy  of  great  re- 
spect and  veneration,  and  he  attributes  the  fail- 
ure to  poets  who  have  not  wished  to  honour  the 
vernacular  with  works  worthy  of  better  music. 
It  is  human  to  lay  blame  on  alien  shoulders, 
and  the  Spaniard  is  not  the  least  human  of 
mankind.  He  will  deplore  a  national  defect, 
yet  he  will  contribute  to  it;  he  will  benefit  by 
it,  and  will  not  raise  a  finger  to  relieve  the 
situation.  Soriano  blames  the  Royal  Family 
and  court  for  want  of  due  interest.  He  forgets, 
however,  that  every  nation  has  the  government 
it  deserves,  and  if  that  is  true  the  musicians  can 
have  their  poets.  Echoes  of  Soriano's  diige 
are  surely  not  unfamiliar  in  England  at  the 
present  moment.  h.  v.  h. 

ZARZYCKI,  Alexander,  bom  at  Lemberg, 
Feb.  21,  1834,  was  for  some  years  director  of 
the  conservatorium  of  Warsaw,  where  he  died, 
Oct.  13,  1895.  He  is  favourably  known  by 
his  violin  pieces,  notably  a  mazurka  that  has 
won  great  success,  and  he  also  wrote  a  piano 
concerto  and  many  pieces  of  a  more  or  less 
slight  kind  (Riemann's  Lexikon).  m. 

ZAUBERFL5TE,  DIE  (II  Flauto  Magico, 
La  Fiate  Enchants,  The  Magic  Flute).  Mo- 
zart's last  opera,  in  two  acts.  The  book  was  by 
Schikaneder  and  was  first  proposed  to  Mozart 
early  in  1791 ;  the  music  was  written  partly  in 
a  'garden  pavilion'  close  to  the  theatre,  and 
partly  in  the  Casino  at  Josephsdorf  on  the 
Kahlenberg.  It  was  produced  at  the  Theater 
auf  der  Wieden,  Vienna,  Sept.  30  of  the  same 
year  (by  which  time  the  Requiem  was  begim), 


and  had  not  at  fixBt  a  great  sueoeas;  but 
soon  altered,  and  by  Oct.  12,  1795,  it  had  been 
performed  at  the  one  theatre  20O  times.  The 
•overture  was  as  usual  written  last  —  with  the 
march.  Mozart  was  a  Freemason,  and  the  woik 
abounds  with  Masonic  indications,  espedally  ia 
the  three  reiterations  of  the  noble  trombaoe 
chords  —  which  should  not  be  '  tied ' ;  and  dse- 
where  throughout  the  opera.'  A  likeness  fata 
been  discovered  between  the  subject  of  its 
Allegro  and  that  of  a  sonata  of  dementi's  osce 
played  by  Clemoiti  to  the  emperor  in  Ifosart'i 
presence;  and  it  has  certainly  a  curioiis  resem- 
blance to  an  overture  by  Collo  of  1779.'  The 
air  'Ein  Madchen  oder  Weibchen '  is  taken  froa 
the  last  two  lines  of  the  chorale  '  Nun  k>b  men 
SeeF  den  Herren.'  The  melody  sung  by  the 
men  in  armour  is  that  of  another  much  cida 
chorale,  'Ach  Gott  vom  Himmel  sieh  davein,' 
with  a  closing  phrase  added  by  Mozairt.  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  26.] 

In  Paris,  'arrange  par  Lachnitcfa,'  as  'Les 
Mystdres  d'Isis,'  August  20,  1801.  [See  Lach- 
NTTH.]  In  London,  in  Italian,  as  '  U  FJaxxto 
Magico,'  at  the  King's  Theatre,  for  Naldfi 
benefit,  June  6,  1811;  in  German,  at  Cownt 
Garden,  May  27,  1833;  in  English,  as  'The 
Magic  Flute,'  Dniry  Lane,  March  10,  1838.    a 

ZAVERTAL,  the  original  Bohemian  name 
(Zavrtal)  of  a  musical  family,  several  memben 
of  which  have  become  prominent  both  in  Ger- 
many and  England.    (1)  Josef  Rui>OLr,  honi- 
player,  bom  at  Polep,  Leitmeritz,    Bohemia^ 
Nov.  5,  1819,  was  educated  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatorium.   He  entered  the  Austrian  army  as 
bandmaster  in  1840,  and  gradually  rose.     In 
1846  he  established  the  Pension  Society  for 
bandmasters   of    the    Austrian    army.     After 
several  promotions,  in  1864  he  beccone  director 
of  military  music  to  Maximilian,  Emperor  of 
Mexico.    Shortly  after  this  he  left  Austria  for 
England,  and  in  1868  was  made  handmaster  of 
the  4th  King's  Own  Regiment,  and  in  1871  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  band  (wind  and  string) 
of    the    Royal    Engineers.      (2)   Wencbslab 
Hugo,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  bom  at  Polep, 
August  31,    1821,  clarinettist   and   composer. 
Among  various  important  posts  in  Austria  and 
Italy,  he  held  those  of  Director  of  the  Conserva- 
torio  of  Treviso  and  Principal  of  the  School  of 
Music  at  Modena.    In  1866  he  quitted  the  ser- 
vice, and  in  1874  came  to  Great  Britain,  where 
he  resided  at  Helensburgh,  near  Glasgow,  much 
esteemed  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  where  his 
compositions  were  much  relished.    In  1847  he 
married  Carlotta  Maironi  Nobile  da  Poule,  an 
eminent  musician,  who  died  in  1873.   His  son  (3) 
Ladiblaus,  bom  at  Milan,  Sept.  29,  1849,  was 
taught  music  by  his  parents,  and  first  appeared 
at  Milan  in  1864.    Four  years  later  he  produced 
an  opera  at  Treviso.     Next  year  he  was  made 

I  Jahn'8  AfomrL  Bnsl.  traiuL.  UL  309, 810. 315, 317. 32a 
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coz&ductor  and  composer  to  the  theatre  at  Milan,   t 
In   1871  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  re- 
zn&ined  tecMshing  and  conducting  for  ten  years. 
In  1881  he  succeeded  the  late  James  Smythe  as 
master  of  the  Band  (wind  and  string)  of  the 
I^oyal  Artillery,  at  Woolwich.     [He  initiated 
"tlie  Simday  Concerts  in  the  Albert  Hall  and 
oonducted  them  for  ten  years,  and  by  introduo- 
ing  many  new  works  to  English  audiences,  and 
TTiRlntrftining  a  high  standard  of  artistic  excel- 
lence, raised  the  Artillery  Band  to  the  high 
p>o8ition  it  now  holds.    He  filled  the  post  with 
distinction  and  much  artistic  success  until  Dec. 
1906,  when,  at  the  last  concert  of  the  Artillery 
Band  conducted  by  him,  his  second  Sjrmphony 
ivas  performed.]     An  opera  of  his,  'Una  notte 
a  Firen2e,'  was  successfully  produced  at  Prague 
in   1886,  and  etnother,  'Myrrha,'  at  the  same 
city,    Nov.   7,    1886.     [An   operetta,    'Love's 
Magic,'  was  performed  at  Woolwich  in  Feb. 
1890.]    He  is  a  Commendatore  of  the  Order  of 
the  Crown  of  Italy,  and  received  the  Ernestine 
Oixier  for  Art  and  Science  from  the  late  Duke 
of  Coburg.    [See  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  AtHUery 
Band.']  o. 

ZELENKA.,  JoHANN  Dibmas,  bom  at  Launo- 
Tvicz  in  Bohemia,  in  1681  according  to  Dlabacz 
(Riemann  gives  the  date  as  Oct.   16,   1670), 
and   was  educated  at   the  Jesuit  College  in 
Prague,  was  in  the  service  of  Freiherr  Joseph 
Ludwig  von  Hartig  as  musician  there,  in  1600, 
entered  the  band  of  the  Dresden  Hofcapelle  as 
double-bass  player  in  1710,  and  obtained  leave 
of  absence  in  1716  in  order  to  study  composition 
with  J.  J.  Fux,  at  Vienna;  in  the  same  year 
he  was  taken  in  the  suite  of  the  Prince  Elector 
to  Italy,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Lotti,  but  re- 
turned to  Vienna  in  1717,  and  to  Dresden  in 
1710.     In  1723,  for  the  coronation  of  Karl  VI. 
at  Prague,  he  wrote  music  to  a  Latin  comedy, 
'Melodrama  de  Sancto  Wenceslao.'     He  suc- 
ceeded Heinichen  (whose  coadjutor  he  had  been 
since  1710)  as  director  of  Church  music  in  1720, 
and  received  the  title  of  court  composer  in  1733. 
He  died  Dec.  22-23,   1745,  at  Dresden.     He 
was  a  voluminous  composer,  leaving  no  fewer 
than   21    masses,    108    psalms,    motets,    etc. 
Three  Italian  oratorios, '  I  penitenti  al  sepolcro,' 
'H  serpente  di  bronzo,'   'Giesu  al  Calvario,' 
three  cantatas,  'Immisit  Dominus,'  'Deus  dux,' 
and  'Attendite  et  videte,'  besides  a  serenata 
and  the  'melodrama'  above  mentioned,  with 
other  compositions  in  his  autograph,  were  kept 
in  a  special  cupboard  in  the  Catholic  Church  at 
Dresden,  and  the  Royal  Library  there  has  the 
largest  collection  of  his  manuscript  composi- 
tions.    Hardly  any  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  published  {QueUen-Lexikon).  m. 

ZELMIRA.  Opera  seria  in  two  acts ;  words 
by  Tottola,  music  by  Rossini.  Produced  at 
Naples,  Feb.  16,  1822.  o. 

ZELTER,  Carl  Friedrich,  Director  of  the 
Berlin  Singijcademie,  and  founder  of  the  Lieder- 
VOL.  V 


tafeln  now  so  general  throughout  Germany,  was 
bom  at  Berlin,  Dec.  11,  1758.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  mason.  He  has  recorded  the  first 
indelible  impression  that  he  received  on  hearing 
Graun's  opera  'Phaeton,'  to  which  his  parents 
treated  him  in  the  Carnival  of  1770.  'The 
grand  powerful  masses  of  tone  riveted  my  at- 
tention far  more  than  the  melody  and  construc- 
tion of  the  airs.  ...  I  thought  the  orchestra  a 
riddle  as  wonderful  as  it  was  beautiful.  I  was 
seated  amongst  the  musicians  ...  I  swam  in 
a  sea  of  delight,'  etc.  etc.  Of  the  opera  itself 
he  says  little,  except  that  the  sweet  imknown 
Italian  words  added  to  the  magic  of  the  whole, 
so  that  he  afterwards  a^^reed  with  the  Great 
Frederick  as  to  the  profanity  of  allowing  Art  to 
speak  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  sympathised 
heartily  with  the  royal  dislike  of  the  German 
opera.  When  nearly  fourteen,  his  father  sent 
him  to  the  Gymnasium,  but  here,  though  the 
lessons  got  on  tolerably  well,  his  relations  with 
his  fellow-students  wero  so  stormy  that  the 
place  became  too  hot  to  hold  him ;  he  was  next 
handed  over  to  the  organist  of  the  Gjmmasium, 
who  had  a  school  of  his  own.  This  was  only  a 
temporary  expedient,  for  Zelter  returz^ed  to  the 
Gymnasium,  where  some  of  the  masters  were 
well  disposed  towards  him,  notwithstanding  his 
taste  for  practical  jokes.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, after  another  course  of  the  organist's 
teaching,  he  left  school,  and  now  his  real  edu- 
cation began.  Though  apprenticed  to  his 
father's  trade,  he  was  but  a  hsilf-hearted  mason. 
He  made  friends  with  etny  one  who  happened  to 
have  musical  proclivities,  and  amongst  others 
with  the  town  musician,  George,  an  original  even 
in  those  days.  In  his  household  Zelter  was  al- 
wajrs  a  welcome  guest;  George  appreciated  his 
musical  skill  Gtnd  enthusiasm,  and  gave  him  free 
access  to  all  his  musical  instruments.  Mean- 
time Zelterwas  ripening  into  a  capable  musician. 
In  1777  his  apprenticeship  was  declared  over, 
and  a  great  longing  seized  him  to  join  his  friend 
Hackert,  the  artist,  in  a  journey  to  Italy,  a 
longing  which  often  returned  upon  him  through 
his  life,  though  he  never  fulfilled  it.  Hackert 
went  without  him,  and  he  remained  at  home 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  love-making.  His  love  af- 
fairs, described  minutely  in  his  autobiography, 
are  of  little  interest,  except  perhaps  his  flirtation 
with  an  artistic  Jewess,  at  whose  father's  house 
Moses  Mendelssohn  and  other  scholars  used  to 
meet.  The  lady  and  her  lover  quarrelled  over 
the  theory  of  suicide,  and  parted  company  be- 
cause they  differed  about  Croethe's  treatment  of 
Werther,  who,  in  Zelter's  opinion,  ought  to  have 
shot  Albrecht  instead  of  himself.  The  episode 
is  worth  recording,  as  it  marks  the  first  con- 
nection of  the  names  of  Goethe  and  Mendels- 
sohn with  that  of  Zelter.  In  spite  of  such 
distractions,  Zelter  passed  his  examination 
easily  and  successfully,  and  was  made  a  master 
mason  in  oonsequ^ice.  When  he  was  eighteen, 
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his  first  Cantata  was  performed  in  St.  George's 
Church,  and  Marpurg  the  theorist  thought  so 
highly  of  it,  that  Zelter  applied  to  Kimbeiiger 
and  Fasch  for  further  instruction  in  musical 
science.  In  gratitude  for  his  old  master's 
teaching,  he  ultimately  became  the  biographer 
of  Fasch,^  the  pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and  the 
original  founder  of  the  Berlin  Singakademie. 
From  1792  to  1800,  Zelter  acted  as  accompanist 
to  that  institution,  and  at  the  death  of  Fasch 
he  succeeded  to  the  Directorship.  [In  1806 
he  was  appointed  assessor  to  the  Akademie,  and 
in  1807  he  established  a  'Ripienschule'  for 
orchestral  practice.]  A  few  years  previously, 
Zelter's  music  to  some  of  Qoethe's  songs  had 
ao  attracted  the  poet,  that  a  correspondence 
began  which  shows  that  Goethe  was  capable 
of  a  real  affection  for  at  least  one  of  his  blind- 
est worshippers.'  There  are  frequent  allusions 
in  these  letters  to  the  progress  of  the  Sing- 
akademie, over  which  in  his  later  years  Zelter 
reigned  as  a  musical  dictator  from  whose  deci- 
sion there  was  no  appeal.  Its  influence  was  un- 
questionably due  to  the  man  who  revived  Sebas- 
tian Bach's  music,  and  was  the  first  to  inspire 
his  pupil,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  with  his  own  love 
for  it.  The  Akademie  consisted  originally  of 
only  thirty  members,  who  met  weekly  at  differ- 
ent private  houses,  and  during  Fasch's  life  they 
practised  little  except  his  compositions.  It 
was  reserved  for  Zelter  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
selection,  and  under  him  some  of  the  greatest 
works  of  the  time  were  added  to  the  repertory. 
The  Liedertafel  [which  was  definitely  founded 
in  1809]  at  first  consisted  of  25  men,  singers, 
poets  and  composers.  The  society  met  once 
a  month  for  supper  and  music,  the  songs  were 
the  compositions  of  the  guests  themselves,  and 
the  gatherings  are  amusingly  described  in 
Zelter's  letters  to  Goethe.  [In  the  same  year, 
1809,  he  received  the  professorial  title,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Alcademie.  In 
1819  he  founded  the  Konigliche  Institut  fiir 
Kirchenmusik,  and  conducted  it  until  his 
death.]  As  the  teacher  and  friend  of  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  Zelter  is  entitled  to  lasting  grati- 
tude, for  though  his  judgment  of  contemporary 
art  was  at  times  mistaken,  his  faith  in  his  pupil 
never  waned.  Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  ceased  to  regard  him  as  'the  restorer  of 
Bach  to  the  Germans.'  The  real  history  of  the 
first  performance  of  the  Matthew  Passion  b  to 
be  found  in  Devrient's  RecoUecHona  of  Mendda- 
BohUf  and  in  Erinnerungen  atia  meinem  Leben,  by 
A.  B.  Marx.  [See  Mendelssohx,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
119,  120.]  The  joint  enthusiasm  of  Mendels- 
sohn and  Devrient  for  Bach's  music  had  been 
kindled  by  the  study  of  the  score  of  the  'Pas- 
sion,' which  Zelter  had  bought  years  before  as 
waste  paper  at  an  auction  of  the  goods  of  a  de- 

t  Karl  Frledrich  Chrtttfan  Fasth.  vod  Kail  Frledrich 
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ceased  cheese-monger.    In  spite  of  hts  devotia 
to  every  one  of  the  name  of  Bach,  Zelter  ra^ 
ventured  on  simplifying  some  of  the  recitativB 
and  choral  parts,  after  the  method  of  Gnaa 
The  purity  of   the  work  v^as  saved  l^  Fdx 
Mendelssohn's  grandmother,  "who  prevailed  cs 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  score  to  pRsat 
the  treasure  to  her  grandson.     Not  only  waa  tk 
woric  well  bestowed  and  rescued  from  aacr&ee, 
but   its  publication  and  performance  ioaa^ 
rated  a  fresh  era  in  the  art  of  music.    Tl^  exp^ 
diency  of  printing  the  work  vtba  discussed  as  i 
dinner  party  given  by  Schlesinger,  the  pub- 
lisher.   Marx  was  appealed  to  for  an  opbios. 
'All  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  the  greatest  thingl 
know  in  Church  music,'  was  his  reply,  wberr- 
upon  old  Schlesinger  struck  the  table  with  ki 
fist,  and  called  out,  'I  will  publish  it,  shoakik 
cost  me  three  thousand  thalers.     I  will  do  it  ^ 
the  honour  of  the  house.'    The  zeal  of  Menddi' 
sohn  and  Devrient,  in  league  to  prevail  on  Zct 
ter  to  allow  a  public  peifonnance,  eventuaflf 
triumphed    over    every    obstacle.     Their  oM 
teacher  was  at  first  incredulous ;    it  may  veO 
have  been  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  origiui 
sin  of  tampering  with  the  score,  and  felt  that 
the  'lynx  eyes'  of  Felix  had  silently  oonvietod 
him.    The  concession  was  wrung  from  him  with 
difficulty,  but  once  given  he  put  the  forces  d 
the  Akademie  at  his  pupil's  disposal.    The  first 
and  ever-memorable  performance  of  the '  ?»■ 
sion'  music  was  given  March  II,  1S29,  under 
Mendelssohn's  b&ton,  his  friend  Edward  Ik- 
vrient  singing  the  part  of  Christ.    For  Goette 
Zelter  had  the  devotion  of  a  faithful  dog,  tbe 
great  man's  slightest  wish  was  law  to  him ;  bst, 
so  strong  was  the  musician's  adoration  of  tbe 
poet,  that  after  the  suicide  of  his  favouriteat^ 
son,  he  writes  that  even  in  the  midst  of  his  mis- 
ery he  is  happy  —  yes,  truly  happy,  for  has  m* 
the  sympathy  of  his  immortal  friend  moved  biia 
to  use  the  brotheriy  Du  instead  of  the  ordinaij 
Sie  in  his  letter  of  condolence?     'Mark  mj 
words;    Zelter  will  not  live  long  now,'  »» 
Mendelssohn,  when  he  heard  of  Goethe's  death 
in  1832;  and  he  was  right.    Zelter  sank  almost 
immediately,  and  died  on  May  15  followiag. 
He  is  best  described  in  his  own  words,  'strong, 
healthy,  full  of  sap  and  good-will,'  a  roi^h 
diamond  and  of  good  hard  lasting  stuff.    He 
composed  several  songs  and  quartets  for  the 
Liedertafel  of  Berlin,  and  set  many  of  Goetbet 
songs  to  music.    These  songs  were  interpreted 
in  their  day  by  Mara  and  other  great  singew- 
Amongst  his  numerous  works,  now  foxigotten, 
was  a  Cantata  on  the  death  of  Frederick  th« 
Great,  which  seems,  by  the  account  of  it  to  » 
journal  of  1786,  to  have  been  thought  worthy 
of  the  occasion.     He  also  wrote  an  oratono 
called  'The  Ascension,'  a  Requiem,  a  Te  DeuxP* 
and    several    other  works  which  were  ncvef 
published.     A  list  of  these  is  to  be  found  in 
A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Carl  Friedrieh  ZO^, 
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"angedfrom  Autobiographical  MSS.,  by  Rintel 
(Janke,  Berlin,  1861).  [A  more  extended  list 
is  in  the  Qttdlenr-Lexikon.}  a.  d.  c. 

ZEMIRE  ET  AZOR.    Fairy  ocnnedy  in  four 

OMsts;   words  by  Mannontel,  music  by  Gr^try. 

Produced  at  Fontainebleau,  Nov.  9,  1771,  and 

repeated  at  the  Italiens,  Paris,  Dec.  16.     The 

s<5ore  is  one  of  Gr^try's  best.     It  was  revived, 

t;he  libretto  reduced  by  Scribe  to  two  acts,  and 

^he  score  reinforced  by  Adam,  on  Feb.  21, 1832. 

The  story  is  that  of  '  Beauty  and  the  Beast,' 

and  has  been  set  to  music  under  the  above  title 

by  Baumgarten   (1775),  Neefe  —  Beethoven's 

«eacher  (1778),  Tozzi  (1792),  Seyfried  (1818), 

and  Spohr  (April  4,  1819).     The  last,  under 

the  name  of  'Asor  and  Zemira,  or  the  Magic 

Hose,'  was    brought   out   at   Covent    Garden 

Theatre,    April    6,    1831.     The    song,    'Rose 

softly   blooming,'    has   remained   a   favourite 

piece  to  this  day.  a. 

ZENATELLO,  Giovanni,  one  of  the  youngest 

and  most  popular  tenors  on  the  Italian  stage 

at   the  present  day,   is  a  native  of  Verona. 

Rather  loudly  heralded  as  a  possible  rival  to 

Oaruso,  he  came  to  London  during  the  autumn 

season  at  Govent  Garden  in  1905,  making  his 

first  appearance  as  the  Chevalier  des  Grieux  in 

Puccini's  'Manon  Lescaut.'*   His  success  was 

never  in  doubt,  his  fine  voice  —  strong,  sweet, 

and  resonant  —  winning  him  the  favour  of  the 

£nglish  public  at  once.     Since   1905  he  has 

been  a  regular  visitor  to  England,  each  season 

adding  something  to  his  reputation.    In  1908 

he  attempted  for  the  first  time  the  character  of 

Otello  in  Verdi's  opera,  and  came  through  a 

trying  ordeal  with  great  credit.     It  may  be 

questioned,  however,  whether  he  was  wise  to 

put  his  voice  to  the  strain  of  a  part  that  in 

every  particular  was  designed  for  Tamagno. 

He  went  to  America  in  the  winter  of  1907,  again 

a  year  later,  and  once  more  in  1909,  singing 

at  the  Manhattan  Opera-House.    Zenatello  is 

perhaps  heard  at  his  best  as  Rbadames  in 

'Aida,'   the  music  suiting  him  to  perfection. 

He  is  also  excellent  as  Pinkerton  in  *  Madame 

Butterfly.'     On    the   other   hand,   like  many 

Italian  tenors  before  him,  he  is  not  altogether 

successful  as  Faust,  the  curiously  white  tone 

he  adopts  in  the  opening  phrases  of  'Salve 

dimora'  falling  unpleasantly  on  English  ears. 

In  the  revival  of  'Les  Huguenots'  at  Covent 

Garden  in  the  summer  of  1908  he  played  Raoul 

with  marked  effect.  8.  h.  p. 

ZERETEIEV.     See    Lawrowska,    vol.    il 
p.  656. 

ZERLINE,    OU    LA    CORBEELLE    D'OrANQBS 

(The  Basket  of  Oranges) .  Grand  opera  in  three 
acts;  libretto  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber. 
Produced  at  the  Academic  Nationale,  May  16, 
1851.  In  London,  in  Italian  (but  under  the 
French  title),  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  July 
22,  1851.  o. 

ZERR,    Anna,    bom    July    26,    1822,    at 


Baden-Baden ;  was  taught  singing  by  Bordogni, 
and  first  appeared  in  opera  at  Carlsruhe,  in 
1839,  where  she  remained  until  1846,  and 
was  subsequently  engaged  at  Vienna.  In  1851 
she  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  made  her 
first  appearance  in  England  on  May  19,  at 
Catherine  Hayes'  Concert,  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  and  sang  with  great  success 
there  and  at  other  concerts,  including  one 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hungarian  Refugees. 
On  this  account,  on  her  return  to  Vienna,  she 
was  deprived  of  her  diploma  of  Court  chamber 
singer,  and  was  not  permitted  to  sing  again 
at  the  opera  during  the  remainder  of  her 
engagement.  On  July  10  she  made  her  d6but 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  as  Astrifiammante 
on  the  production  of  the  'Zauberflote'  with 
great  effect.  She  reappeared  in  1852  in  the 
same  part,  and  in  that  of  Lucia;  on  July  15 
as  Rosa  on  the  revival  of  Spohr's  'Faust' ;  on 
August  17  as  Catherine  on  the  production  of 
'Pietro  il  Grande'  (Jullien).  She  afterwards 
sang  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  at  JuUien's 
concerts,  went  to  America,  and  retired  from 
public  life  in  1857.  On  Jime  14,  1881,  she 
died  at  her  residence,  Winterbach,  near 
Oberkirch,  Baden.  a.  c. 

ZERRAHN,  Carl,  bom  July  28,  1826,  at 
Malc^'-.w  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg-../awerin,  Germany,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1848  as  a  member  of  the  Germania 
Orchestra,  playing  the  flute.  He  was  elected 
conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
in  1854,  and  conducted  the  concerts  of  this 
Choral  Society  for  forty-two  years.  He  con- 
ducted the  concerts  of  the  Worcester,  Mass. 
Musical  Festivals  for  thirty  years  (1866-97) 
and  the  Har .  itrd  Symphony  Concerts  during 
the  entire  period  of  their  existence.  He  was 
also  the  conductor  of  many  Musical  Festivals 
in  the  States.  He  retired  in  1898,  and  died  at 
Milton,  Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1909.  h.  e.  k. 

ZEUGHEER,  Jakob  (known  also  as  J.  Z. 
Herrmann),  bom  at  Zurich  in  1805,  learned 
the  violin  first  from  Wassermann  in  his  native 
town,  and  in  1818  was  placed  at  Munich  under 
Ferdinand  Franxel,  for  the  violin,  and  Gratz 
for  composition  and  musical  science.  A  visit  to 
Vienna  in  1823  confirmed  his  enthusiasm  for 
chamber-music  and  Beethoven,  who  remained 
through  life  the  object  of  his  highest  venera- 
tion. The  example  of  Schuppanzigh,  and  of 
the  four  brothers  Moralt,  suggested  to  Zeugheer 
the  idea  of  attempting  the  same  with  his  friends 
in  Munich,  as  'das  Qiiartett  Gebriider  Herr- 
mann.' Zeugheer  was  leader;  Joseph  Wex 
of  Immenstadt,  second  violin;  Carl  Baader, 
viola;  and  Joseph  Lidel  (grandson  of  Andreas 
Lidl,  the  eminent  performer  on  the  Bartton), 
violoncello.  They  started  August  24,  1824,  for 
the  south,  and  gave  performances  at  the  towns 
of  south  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  along 
the  Rhine  to  Holland  and  Belgium.     In  the 
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spring  of  1826  they  played  in  Pftris,  before 
Cherubini  and  Baillot,  and  gave  a  public 
performance  assisted  by  Bille.  Sontag  and  M. 
Boucher.  They  first  performed  in  Paris 
Spohr's  double  quartet  in  D  minor,  the  second 
quartet  being  played  by  Boucher  and  his 
tiiree  sons.  From  Boulogne  they  crossed  the 
Channel;  in  England  they  seem  to  have  been 
successful,  at  Dover,  Ramsgate,  and  especially 
at  Brighton,  where  they  resided  for  five  months. 
They  gave  concerts  throughout  the  South  and 
West  of  England,  and  in  Ireland  from  Cork 
to  Dublin,  where  they  arrived  in  November 
1827.  Early  in  1828  they  proceeded  by 
Belfast  to  Glasgow,  Eldinbuigh,  and  London. 
In  London  they  had  only  a  few  engagements 
in  private  houses;  Wex  retired  ill,  and  the 
quartet  was  broken  up  till  a  new  violinist  was 
found  in  Anton  Popp  of  Wurzburg.  The 
concerts  b^an  again  with  a  series  of  six  at 
Liverp>ool  in  the  summer  of  1829,  and  were 
continued  through  the  northern  counties. 
But  in  the  spring  of  1830  the '  brothers'  had 
had  enough  of  a  roving  life.  Zeugheer  and 
Baader  settled  at  Liverpool,  Lidel  and  Popp 
at  Dublin.  Zeugheer  resided  in  Liverpool  till 
his  death,  Baader  till  his  retirement  in  1860. 

The  importance  of  the  work  achieved  by 
the  'bro there  Henmann'  will  be  appreciated  if 
it  be  remembered  that,  in  EIngland  at  least, 
except  the  Moralts  they  were  the  earliest  four 
violinists  who  constantly  played  together. 
The  Herrmanns  were  the  second  party  of  the 
kind  ever  seen  here,  and  were  the  first  to  play 
in  England  any  but  the  first  six  of  Beethoven's 
quartets.  In  many  towns  they  found  that  no 
one  knew  what  a  quartet  was. 

In  1831  he  took  the  conductorship  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Concerts  at  Manchester,  which 
he  retained  till  1838.  The  Liverpool  Phil- 
hannonic  Society,  originally  a  private  society, 
began  in  Jan.  1840  to  give  public  concerts 
with  an  orchestra,  and  in  1843  appointed 
Zeugheer  director.  He  conducted  their  con- 
certs from  that  date  to  March  28,  1865,  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  suddenly 
June  15,  1865.  But  the  great  work  of  his 
life  at  Liverpool  was  tuition.  Although  not 
a  pianist,  he  fully  understood  the  art  of  train- 
ing the  hand.  Chorley,  the  musical  critic  of 
the  AtheiuEuniy  never  had  any  musical  teacher 
but  Zeugheer,  whose  genius  he  estimated 
highly,  and  proclaimed  in  print. 

2jeugheer's  playing  was  very  pure  in  tone 
and  refined  in  expression,  though  the  work  of 
his  career  was  not  favourable  to  original  com- 
position. He  wrote  two  Symphonies,  two 
Overtures,  a  Cantata,  two  sets  of  Entr'actes, 
a  Violin  Concerto,  op.  28,  a  Potpourri  for  violin 
and  orchestra,  op.  6,  an  instrumental  Quartet, 
an  Andante  and  Rondo  for  piano  and  violin, 
op.  21,  and  a  Polacca  for  four  voices,  few  of 
them  published.     lii  Liverpool  he  wrote  an 


opera,  'Angela  of  Venice,'  to  Choriey's  words, 
but  it  was  neither  produced  nor  published, 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  libretto.  He 
published  two  sets  of  waltzes,  a  vocal  duet 
'Come,  lovely  May,'  and  other  mng^  and 
glees.  R.  M. 

ZIMBALIST,  Efrem,  violinist,  was  bora 
May  7,  1889,  in  Rostoff  on  the  Don  (Kusst&}. 
After  receiving  some  lessons  f xxmi  his  father,  an 
orchestral  leader,  he  entered  in  1901  the  St 
Petersbuig  Conservatorium,  where  he  studkd 
continuously  for  six  years  under  Leopc^d  Auer, 
and  gained  a  gold  medal  and  a  scholar^p  dt 
1200  doubles.  Since  1907,  when  he  left  the 
Conservatorium,  he  has  been  touring  in  Ger- 
many, England  (his  first  appearance  in  Loodoo 
was  in  Dec.  1907),  and  Bdgium  with  conader- 
able  success,  playing  most  of  the  great  oonoertos 
with  a  purity  of  style  and  freedom  from  extravi- 
gance  remarkable  in  one  so  young.  He  plays  on 
a  Stradivari  violin  of  the  best  period,     w.  w.  c 

ZIMMERliAN,  PlEBRE  JOBEPH  GuiLLAmix, 
distinguished    pianist    and    teacher,    bom   in 
Paris,  March  17, 1785.    The  son  of  »  pianoforte- 
maker,  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  in  1796» 
studied  the  piano  with  Boieldieu,  and  haimony 
with  Rey  and  Catel.     In  1800  he  carried  off 
first  prize  for  piano,  Kalkbrenner  taking  the 
second.    His  musical  education  was  completed 
by  a  course  of  advanced  composition  under 
Cherubini.    In  1811  he  was  appointed  'r6p^ 
titeur,'  or  under-master  of  the  pianoforte  at  tlte 
Conservatoire,  became  joint-profeesor  in  1817, 
and  professor  in  chief  in  1820.     This  post  he 
held  till  1848,  when  he  retired  with  the  title  of 
honorary  inspector  of  pianoforte  classes.    Dur- 
ing this  long  period  he  fulfilled  his  duties  with 
indefatigable  seal  and  entire  devotion,  so  much 
so  indeed  that  for  the  sake  of  his  constantly  in- 
creasing pupils  he  entirely  gave  up  appearing  in 
public,  and  found  little  time  for  oompositian. 
He  did,  however,   produce  at  the  Op^rsrCo- 
mique  in  1830 '  L'Enldvement,'  in  three  acts,  lib- 
retto by  Saints  Victor,  Scribe,  and  d'Epagny, 
wholly  forgotten,  and  composed  '  Nausicaa,'  s 
grand  opera,  which  was  never  performed.    He 
also  wrote  a  number  of  pianoforte  pieces  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  but  his  most  imf>ortant  work  is  the 
'Encyclop^ie  du  Pianiste,'  which  comprises  s 
complete  method  of  pianoforte>playing,  and  a 
treatise  on  harmony  and  counterpoint,  thus 
enabling  a  pupil  to  carry  on  his  studies  in  play- 
ing and  composition  simultaneously.    In  1811 
Zimmerman  won  the  post  of  Professor  of  Fugue 
and  Counterpoint  thrown  open  to  competition 
on  the  death  of  EUer,  but  satisfied  with  the  hon- 
our of  victory  decided  to  retain  his  favourite 
piano  class.    This  excellent  and  devoted  pro- 
fessor, a  worthy  recipient  of  the  L^on  of  Hon- 
our, died  in  Paris,  Oct.  29, 1853.    A  daugbterof 
his  became  Mme.  Charles  Qounod.         a.  J- 

ZIBOiERMANN,  Agnes,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, t&ough  bom  at  Cologne,  July  5,  IS^T*! 
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oajne  to  Ekigland  very  early,  and  at  nine  became 
^  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  under 
Oipriani  Potter  and  Steggall.    Later  she  learnt 
£rom  Pauer  and  Sir  Geoige  Macf arren.    Though 
occasionally  pla3ring  outside  the  Academy,  Miss 
Zimmermann  did  not  relax  her  studies,  and  her 
'^orks  were  often  heard  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Students'    concerts.     In   1860   and    1862   she 
obtained  the  King's  Scholarship,  and  on  Dec.  5, 
1863,  made  her  first  public  appearance  at  the 
Orystal   Palace  in    two  movements  of    Bee- 
-fchoven's  EJ?  Concerto.    In  1864  she  followed 
-this  up  by  playing  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig, 
and  elsewhere  in  Germany.    Though  occasion- 
ally travelling  abroad  (as  in  1879-80  and  1882- 
83),  and  always  with  success,  she  has  made  Eng- 
land her  home,  where  her  name  has  been  for 
many  years  a  household  word  for  purity  of  in- 
terpretation and  excellent  musicianship.     In 
playing  she  has  alwa3rs  devoted  herself  to  the 
classical  school,  once  or  twice  in  a  very  interest- 
ing manner.     Thus  it  was  she  who  perfonned 
(for   the    first    and    only    time    in  England) 
Beethoven's  transcription  of  his  Violin  Concerto 
for  the  Pianoforte  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Dec. 
7,   1872.     Her  compositions  are    also  chiefly 
in  the  classical  form  and  style,  and  include 
three  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin  (opp.  16,  21, 
and  23),  a  sonata  for  piano,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello (op.  19),  a  sonata  for  piano  solo  (op.  22), 
a  mazurka  (op.  11),  and  Presto  alia  Tarantella 
(op.  15),  also  several  songs,  duets  and  4-part 
songs,  and  various  arrangements  of  instrumen- 
tal works,  etc. 

She  has  also  edited  the  sonatas  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  and  the  complete  pianoforte 
works  of  Schumann  for  Messrs.  Novello.     g. 

ZINGARA,  LA.  An  Italian  version  of 
Balfe's  Bohemian  Girl.  Produced  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  Feb.  6,  1858.  a. 
ZINGARELLI,  NiccoLd  Antonio,  bom  in 
Naples,  April  4,  1752,  eldest  son  of  Riccardo 
Tota  Zingarelli,  a  tenor  singer  and  teacher  of 
singing.  In  1750  his  father  died,  leaving  his 
mother  with  four  children  and  very  poor.  The 
eldest  boy  was  chief  clerk  in  the  Musical  College 
of  S.  Maria  di  Loreto,  and  Niccol6  was  at  once 
admitted  there  as  a  resident  pupil.'  Here  he 
and  Cimarosa  learnt  composition  under  Fedele 
Fenaroli,  whose  'Partimenti'  are  still  studied 
in  the  Neapolitan  Conservatorio.  Fenaroli  was 
learned  and  religious,  and  his  pupils  loved  him 
as  a  father.  Although  no  great  composer,  he 
loved  music,  and  as  a  teacher  well  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  posterity.  Zingarelli  pursued  his 
studies  with  such  devotion  as  often  tasked  the 
patience  of  his  master.  When  Fenaroli  went 
for  his  autumn  holidays  to  Ottaiano,  his  pupil 
would  piod  the  11  miles  from  Naples  on  foot, 
in  order  to  submit  to  his  master  a  fugue  or 
motet.  By  the  rules  of  his  College  he  was 
bound  to  study  an  instrument,  and  he  selected 
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the  violin,  on  which  he  soon  became  very 
proficient.  In  Latin  he  made  great  progress, 
and  in  old  age  was  fond  of  airing  his  classical 
knowledge  by  frequent  quotations.  Among  his 
teachers  was  Speranza,  a  learned  contrapuntist 
and  the  best  pupil  of  Durante.  Before  leaving 
his  College,  Zingarelli  produced  his  first  opera, 
or  rather  intermezzo  —  'I  Quattro  Pazzi'  — 
which  was  performed  by  the  pupils  in  the  Ck)n- 
servatorio  in  1768. 

Soon  after  his  departure  from  the  Conserva- 
torio in  1769  we  find  him  teaching  the  violin 
in  the  Gargano  family  at  Torre  Annunziata, 
near  Naples.  Later  on  he  gave  lessons  to  the 
Duchess  of  Castelpagano,  under  whose  patron- 
age he  produced  his  first  work  at  the  San  Carlo 
in  1779,  the  cantata  'Pigmalione,'  which  met 
with  some  success.  On  August  13,  1781,  his 
first  opera,  'Montesuma,'  was  represented  at  the 
same  house.  It  shows  a  style  of  the  greatiest 
simplicity  and  purity;  and  when  afterwards 
performed  in  Vienna,  Haydn  praised  it  greatly, 
and  foretold  a  career  of  success  to  its  com- 
poser. Strongly  recommended  to  the  Arch- 
duchess Beatrice  of  Austria,  he  went  to  Milan, 
and  was  well  received  at  the  vice-regal  court. 
Milan  was  to  be  henceforth  the  scene  of  Zinga- 
relli's  many  triimiphs,  and  for  La  Scala  he 
wrote  most  of  his  serious  and  all  his  comic 
operas.  He  began  there  with '  Alsinda '  in  1 785, 
which  greatly  pleased  the  Milanese  public, 
though  composed  in  seven  days  and  in  ill 
health,  if  we  are  to  believe  parpani,  who 
wrote  most  of  Zingarelli's  librettos,  and  asserts 
that  he  was  an  ocular  witness,  not  only  of  the 
above  feat,  but  also  of  the  composition  of  the 
whole  of  'Giulietta  e  Romeo '  in  forty  hours  less 
than  ten  days.  This  really  astounding  facility 
was  the  result  of  Speranza's  method  of  obliging 
his  pupils  to  write  the  same  composition  many 
times  over,  with  change  of  time  and  signature, 
but  without  any  change  in  its  fundamental 
poetical  ideas.  'Aisinda'  was  soon  followed  by 
'Armida,'  'Annibale,'  'Ifigenia  in  Aulide,'  and 
'Ricimero,'  all  given  at  La  Scala  during  the 
two  following  years  with  enormous  success. 

Whilst  thus  satisfying  the  theatrical  public, 
Zingarelli  did  not  neglect  his  more  congenial 
work  of  writing  sacred  music,  and  in  1787  he 
composed  an  oratorio  of  'The  Passion,'  given  at 
the  church  of  S.  Celso  in  Milan.  From  1786  to 
1788  he  wrote  nine  cantatas,  'Alceste,'  'Hero,' 
'Sappho,'  'Nice  d'Elpino,'  'L'Amor  filiale,' 
'Alcide  al  bivio,'  'Telemaco,'  'Oreste,'  and 
'II  Trionfo  di  David';  all  in  Milan,  except  the 
last,  which  was  given  at  San  Carlo,  Naples. 

In  1789  Zingarelli  was  called  to  Paris  to 
compose  an  opera  for  the  Academic  Royale  de 
Musique.  He  arrived  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
between  the  Piccinnists  and  Gluckists.  Mar- 
montel  wrote  for  him  the  book  of  'L' Antig- 
one,' which  was  represented  on  April  30, 
1790.     This  opera  was  performed  in  Paris  only 
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three  times  consecutively,  the  Revolution  hav- 
ing more  attractions  than  music  for  the  Parisian 
public.  Zingarelii,  as  both  a  conservative  and 
a  religious  man,  soon  fled  from  Paris,  and  re- 
turned to  Milan  through  Switseriand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1791.  There  he  produced  at  La 
Scala  '  La  Morte  di  Cesare/  and  in  the  following 
year  *V  Oraoolo  sannita'  and  'Pirro.' 

In  1792  there  was  an  open  competition  in 
Milan  for  the  place  of  Maestro  di  cappella  of 
the  Duomo,  the  subject  being  a  canon  for  eight 
voices,  and  ZingareUi  was  appointed.  The  in- 
dependence and  leisure  of  his  new  position  did 
not  prevent  him  from  working  as  hard  as  ever, 
and  he  continued  giving  lessons  and  writing  for 
the  theatre.  Among  his  many  pupils  of  this 
time  we  may  mention  F.  Pollini,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  'Partimenti'  and  his  'Solfeggi,' 
which  soon  became  recognised  text-books. 

With  'La  Secchia  rapita'  in  1793,  ZingareUi 
began  a  series  of  comic  operas,  which,  although 
not  to  be  compared  for  real  worth  with  his 
serious  operas,  made  his  name  popular,  not  only 
in  Italy  but  throughout  Grermany,  where  they 
were  widely  performed.  'II  Mercato  di  Mon- 
fr^oso'  soon  followed,  and  is  reputed  his  best 
opera  buff  a.  In  1794  he  composed  'Artaserse' 
for  Milan,  the  'Orazi  e  Curiazi'  for  the  Teatro 
Reale  of  Turin,  and  'Apelle  e  Campaspe'  for 
the  theatre  La  Fenice  of  Venice,  in  which  opera 
Crescentini  made  his  ddbut.  The  'Conte  di 
Saldagna'  was  unsuccessfully  produced  in  1795 
at  the  same  theatre  in  Venice ;  but  this  failure 
was  grandly  retrieved  the  following  year  by  the 
performance  of  his  greatest  work,  'Romeo  e 
Giulietta,'  at  La  Scala.  Its  beauty  and  popu- 
larity are  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  played 
all  over  the  continent  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
century. 

ZingareUi  was  appointed  in  1794  Maestro  di 
CappeUa  at  Loreto,  which  place  he  held  for  ten 
years.  Here  he  wrote  many  operas,  of  which 
we  may  mention  'Clitennestra,'  written  ex- 
pressly for  Catalani,  and  'Inez  de  Castro,'  for 
Silva.  His  principal  work,  however,  during 
these  ten  years  was  sacred  music,  to  which  he 
was  inclined  by  his  nature  and  by  the  duties  of 
his  office.  In  the  archives  of  the  Santa  Casa  of 
Loreto  is  accumulated  an  immense  quantity  of 
manuscript  music,  known  by  the  name  of  'An- 
nuale  di  Loreto .'  To  this  great  collection  Zinga- 
reUi contributed  the  astounding  number  of  541 
works  inclusive  of  28  Masses,  which  are  stiU 
sung  In  that  church.  As  it  is  forbidden  to  copy 
the  music  of  the  'Annuale,'  the  outside  world 
must  remain  ignorant  of  its  merits.  Zingarelli's 
masses,  to  those  who  heard  them,  have  a  spon- 
taneity of  expression,  an  easy  facility  of  style, 
a  simplicity,  and,  above  aU,  a  most  entrancing 
melody.  In  the  style  called  di  cappella,  in  the 
music  a  pieno,  no  one  has  ever  surpassed  him. 
The  writer  of  this  notice  has  obtained  a  com- 
plete list  of  them,  the  only  one  ever  made, 


which,  duly  certified  and  attested  by  the  prtsml 
Maestro  di  cappella  of  Loreto,  is  now  depoaitied 
in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Miuie. 

In  1804  ZingarelU  succeeded  GiigUefaai  m 
Maestro  di  cappella  of  the  Sisttne  Cfaapd  m. 
Rom0.  Here  he  set  to  music  passages  from  tfat 
great  Italian  poets.  Tancredi's  Lamento,  ficn 
the  twelfth  Canto  of  Tasso's  GerusaUvmt 
Ldberata,  was  performed  in  Naples  in  1805,  m 
the  Palace  of  the  Prince  di  PanteUeria,  wbere 
ZingareUi  met  Mme.  de  Stael,  'whom  he  bad 
previously  known  in  Paris  as  MUe.  Necker.  The 
same  year  he  gave  in  Rome  '  La  Distrozicme  <fi 
Gerusalemme'  at  the  VaUe  theatre,  where  it 
kept  the  boards  for  five  consecutive  years.  Be 
produced,  seven  years  after,  in  Florence,  'U 
Riedificazione  di  Gerusalemme,'  one  of  hb  ym 
few  failures.  His  opera  '  Baldovino '  was  givn 
in  1810  at  the  Argentina  theatre,  and  the 
foUowing  year  'Berenice'  at  the  VaUe  theatI1^ 
both  in  Rome.  *  Berenice '  was  Zingarefli's  bit 
opera,  and  had  a  run  of  over  a  hundred  oon- 
secuUve  representations;  a  thing  unheard  of  in 
the  thinly  populated  towns  of  Italy.  But  it 
was  not  his  last  work,  as  he  continued  writing 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  '  Berenice '  was  com- 
posed after  leaving  Rome  for  Civita  Veoehiaan 
his  forced  journey  to  Paris ;  and  one  of  its  finot 
numbers,  the  finale  of  the  first  act,  'Gii  spvv 
vedo  la  sponda,'  was  written  on  board  ship. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  memorable  epoA 
of  ZingareUi 's  life,  when  his  already  wel^knovn 
name  became  iUustrious  among  those  of  Italian 
patriots.    When    Napoleon,  in  the    zenith  oi 
his  imperial  power,  gave  his  son  the  pompous 
title  of  '  King  of  Rome,'  he  ordered  rejoicings 
throughout  aU  his  dominions.     A  Te  Deum  «w 
ther^ore  arranged  to  be  simg  at  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome;  but  when  the  authorities,  both  Freodi 
and  Italian,  wereaasemUed  for  the  perfoimanfle 
of  this  servile  work,  it  waa  found  to  their  oonsttf- 
nation  that  the  Maestro  di  cappella  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  that  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  acknowledge  the  rule  of  the 
Corsican  usurper.     He  was  arrested  and,  hf 
Napoleon's  orders,  taken  to  Paris,  where  be  vas 
immediately  set  free  and  granted  a  pension. 
This  he  owed  to  the  fact  that  Napoleon  was 
fond,  above  ail  other,  of  ZingareUi's  musie, 
which  he  had  heard  at  Loreto  in  1796,  in  Vienna 
m  1805,  and  in  Paris  in  1809.     On  the  W 
occasion,  when  Crescentini  sang  the  part  (n 
Romeo,  Naf>oleon,  much  affected,  sent  him  from 
his  own  breast  the  star  of  the  order  of  the  Iron 
Crown.     He  also  ordered  ZingareUi  to  compose 
for  his  Imperial  Chapel  a  Mass  that  should  not 
last  more  than  twenty  minutes,  had  it  rehean^ 
in  his  presence,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it  as  to 
give  the  composer  6000  francs.     During  his  fitsf 
in  Paris,  ZingareUi  was  replaced  at  Rome  by 
Fioravanti.  In  February  1813  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Real  CoUegio  di   Musica  in 
Naples.     In   1816  he  succeeded  Paisiello  ^ 
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llacBtro  dl  csppella  of  the  Neapolitan  Cathe- 
dral; and  held  both  tbese  placee  uutil  hia 
death,  May  S,  1837,  at  Torre  del  Greco,  in  his 
eighty-Bixth  year. 

For  the  BirmloKham  Festival  of  1829  Zinga- 
idli  wrote  a  Cantata  on  the  I2th  Chapter  of 
laaiab.  As  be  could  not  take  it  to  Elngland 
bimself  he  entrusted  hia  pupil,  Costa,  with  the 
mission,  and  this  was  the  oocasioD  of  Costa's 
introduction  to  the  Eogliab  public.  [See  vol.  1. 
p.  612a.]  Zingarelli's  next  composition  was  a 
Hymn  to  commemorate  the  InauguratioQ  of  the 
Philhamioiiio  Society  of  Naples  in  Jan.  1835. 
Bia  oratorio,  "The  Flight  into  E^pt,'  was 
written  and  performed  only  a  few  weeks  before 
Ilia  death  in  1S37,  thua  proving  how,  even  at 
that  advanced  age,  ZingareUi  still  continued 
worldng. 

Of  his  very  numeroua  Mnssew,  without  reck- 
oning the  2S  in  the  'Annuale  di  Loreto,'  the 
best  are :  ~  that  of  Novara ;  that  of  Dresden 
(commiasioned  by  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  per- 
formed in  1836  under  the  direction  of  Horlaechi, 
oneof  hispupila);  aRequiemfortheNeapolitan 
minister  Medici;  and  another  R«quiam,  com- 
posed for  tiis  own  funeral. 

Although  In  bia  'Mereato  di  Monfregoso'  and 
Id  bis  'Secchia  rapita'  ZingarelU  gives  many 
proofs  of  a  comic  musical  vein,  he  shone  more 
in  aerious  operas,  and  moat  of  ali  in  hia  number- 
lem  sacred  compoaitioos.  The  adaptation  of 
profane  music  to  religious  services,  so  common 
in  Italian  churches,  be  strenuously  combated. 

The  writer  has  consulted  all  the  published 
biographies  of  Zingarelli,  and  deslrea  to  expren 
his  obligations  to  Monslgnor  MuiiareUi's  Bio- 
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Also  641  MS.  works  in  the  'Annuale  di  Loreto,' 
a  detailed  and  complete  list  of  which  Is  in  tlie 
library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Hu^. 

One  of  the  few  of  ZingarelU's  works  pubUahed 
in  England  Is  a  motet  'Qo  not  far  fiom  m^' 
in  Hullah's  Fart  Music.  i.,  b. 

ZINKE,  or  ZINCKE,  also  called  Cometto  or 
Comet  k  Bouquln  (Fr.>,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
instruments  known.  It  consists  of  a  wooden 
tube,  slightly  conical,  covered  with  leather,  hav- 
ing aix  holes  for  the  fingers,  and  one  bole  for  the 
thumb  on  the  lower  side,  while  the  tune  la  pn>- 
duced  through  a  cup  mouthpiece,  similar  to 
that  of  a  trumpet.'  Its  compass  eonsista  of  a 
chromatio  scale  of  a  few  notes  more  than  two 
octaves.  About  the  14th  aikd  IStfa  oanturi^ 
when  wind-bands  gradually  assumed  a  defiaita 
design,  Zinken  were  most  important  inatru- 
ments.  Their  powerful  tone  combined  well  with 
that  of  trombones,  and  bands  oonaisting  mainly 
of  thfse  two  kinds  of  instrumenta  were  great  fa- 
vourites both  at  public  files  and  religious  cere- 
monlala.  Many  ancient  writera  on  music  men- 
tion it  in  lermsof  great  praise.  Artusisays:  'Ab 
to  its  tone,  it  resembles  the  brigbtnen  of  a  sun- 
beam piereing  the  darkness,  when  one  hears  It 
among  the  voices  in  cathedrals,  churches,  or 
chapels.'  He  further  mentions  two  eometto 
players  at  Venice  Bs  great  artists  on  ttiair  instru- 
ments.' Bfatlheson  laments  their  partial  disuse 
as  early  aa  1739,  and  says:  'The  fine  linken  and 
trombonee,  which  formerly  were  considered  to 
be  of  one  family,  and  equally  reapected  by 
players  and  oomposem,  are  now  seemingly  ban- 
ished from  our  churches,  aslf  they  were  useless; 
especially  the  ZInke,  which,  in  spite  of  Its 
harshness,  is  so  penetrating,'  etc.*  Scbubart, 
who  says  much  in  favour  of  the  inatniment, 
finds  the  probable  reason  of  Its  disuse  in  the 
severe  exertion  required  to  perform  on  It.  'A 
good  player  on  the  sinks  can  now  (end  of  the 
IStli  century)  only  be  found  in  Germany,  and 

I  Thu  la    tannlspliErKtL  Id  anilndUUncthin  to  the 
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even  there  It  seetna  that  tbe  power  of  lungi  li 
degenerating,  as  but  very  few  are  left,'  etc.' 
Bach  employed  them  for  streogtbening  the 
upper  voice  parts  Id  his  eboralea  and  cbonuea.' 
Gluck  was  the  last  compoeer  of  importance  who 
endeavoured  to  draw  the  inatruinent  from  its 
obocuiity,  employing  it  In  several  of- his  best 
operas.  The  original  noree  of '  Paride  ed  Elena, ' 
'Orph£e  et  Euridice,'  'AJceeto,'  'Armida,'  and 
both  '  IphigenlBB,'  have  parts  for  tinbeii,  though 
they  are  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  voices  in  the  chorus,  or  doubling  either 
the  trumpet  or  hom  parts.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  efficient  player?  as  well  as  the  harah^ 
ness  of  the  Cone,  were  a  bar  to  its  reintroduction, 
and  the  linke  beoame  merely  an  intereiiting 
hisloiical  relic. 

They  were  made  of  various  lengths  and 
shapes,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  choir  among 
themselves.  The  oommon  linkeo  were  of  three 
different  shapee,  although  their  pitch  was  the 
same,  vis.  <a)  below.  No.  1,  Straight  Zinke, 
Cometto  Tteto,  Cftm/Oo  diritto,  with  a  separate 
small  mouthpiece.  No.  2,  Stille  Zhike,  ComMo 
mtiio,  aoft  Zinktf  of  a  narrower  tube  than  No.  1, 
the  mouthpiece  forming  part  of  the  instrument, 
and  produdng  a  soft  lone.  No.  3,  Knuruoe 
Zinke,  Cometto  evrvo,  having  a  louder  tone,  of  a 
rather  coarse  quality,  was  mostly  used  by  the 
guards  on  the  watoh-lowers  of  towns.  Cor  giving 
alarm  in  cass  of  fire,  or  to  signal  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  In  time  of  war.  Hence  this  kind  of 
linken  also  received  tbe  Ironical  deslgnaUon  of 
the  'SCadtkalb'  or  'Towncalf.' 

Besides  thene  there  was  the  'Kleins  Zinke' 
or  Comettiyvi,  four  notes  higher  in  pitch,  with  a 


H  as  at  (b);  and  the  'Groase  Zinke' 
(No.  4),  variously  c^led  Como,  Conum,  ComeOo 
torto,  etc.,  five  ooUe  lower  than  the  common 
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rinke,  aa  at  (e).  The  'Snpent,'  more  reoently 
obsolete,  belongs  to  the  same  family.  The 
Italian  name,  CameUi,  and  the  fact  of  tlmr 
being  wooden  instruments,  has  led  to  curious 
mistakea,  one  writer  describing  them  aa  'small 
trumpets,'  another  as  'belonging  to  the  oboe 
kind,'  both  being  quite  mistaken-  The  descrip- 
tion given  in  Hawkins's  Hiatary,  Book  \1IL 
chap.  Iixi.  b  absolutely  incorrect.  At  p.  535 
ante,  WiNDBAND,  an  ancient  acore  is  given, 
in  which  Zlnken  form  the  principal   inatru- 

ZIPOLI,  DowEHico,  bom  about  1675  at 
Nola,  Naples,  was  educated  at  the  Conserva- 
torio  delta  Pieti  del  Turchinl,  and  about  1696 
went  to  Borne,  where  he  became  organist  of  tbe 
church  of  the  Oesil.  In  1716  his  Grat  oompoei- 
tions  appeared  at  Rome,  under  the  title  c& 
'Senate  d'  Intavotatura  per  or^ano  e  Cjmbalo.' 
The  volume  contains  various '  versi '  to  be  played 
between  tbe  pUinsong  verses  of  the  psalms,  etc, 
toccatas,  canioni,  etc.,  and  tbe  organ  ptecea  are 
followed  by  works  of  a  lighter  character  for  tbe 
harpsichord.  A  large  number  of  the  pieces  in 
this  book  are  included  in  the  'Trfisor  des 
Pianiatee,'  part  15,  and  a  smaller  selection  in 
vol.  ili.  of  Torchi's  'L'Arte  Husicsle  in  Italia.' 
It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  connection  of  ZipoD 
with  England,  where  two  more  collections  of 
his  pieces  were  published ;  'Six  Suites  of  ItsUso 
Lenons.'  and  'A  Third  (ric)  Collection  of 
Toocates,  VoUentarys  and  Puges  for  tbe  Organ 
or  Harpsichord'  (both  by  Walsh).  A  cantaU 
for  soprano,  'Dell'  oSese  a  vendicanni.'  is  in 
HS.  in  the  Berlin  library,  and  a  violin  aoki  at 
Dresden  (see  the  Qu«I{«n-Lenkan).  M. 

ZITHER,  a  modem  member  of  tbe  giMt 
family  of  stringed  instruments  plucked  with 
a  plectruna,  which  are  undoubtedly  i*Jnong 
the  most  ancient  of  musical  instrumsita. 
It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  modem  dther  from 
the  Cither  of  two  c^ituiiee  ago,  or  from  the 
Greek  ■10^',  but  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
method  of  exciting  the  vibrations  of  the  strings 
la  practically  identical  In  ail  the  iustnimoits 
■iniilarly  named  at  various  dates,  though  tbe 
bare  finger  is  used,  aa  In  the  GtnTiH,  and  in 
tiie  modern  ilther  a  kind  of  open  thumb-ring 
with  a  pointed  end  is  wom.  This  plectrum  is 
the  main  distinction  between  the  fcmI  dther, 
or  'Schlagiither'  as  It  is  sometimes  called,  and 
tbe  'Str^hiither'  which  can  be  played  with 
a  bow,  and  is  a  more  or  less  hybrid  Invention 
of  recent  times.  The  ilther  may  be  called  the 
Dational  instrument  of  Bsvarla,  StjTla,  and 
Tyrol,  for  It  Is  played  by  all  classes,  and  no 
Inn  is  without  one.  It  oondsls  of  a  flat  box 
which  lies  on  tiie  table,  strung  with  Bve  metal 
strings  paaaing  over  frets,  and  from  twaity- 
■even  to  forty  strings  of  various  kinds  played 
as  open  strings  plucked  with  the  fingera,  to 
form  the  accconpaniment  to  the  mdody  which 
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la  pUjed  with  the  plectrum,  on  the  Btrings 
nearest  the  perionner.  There  are  many  si" 
varieties  in  the  m^e  o(  the  hgatnunent, 
every  profeaaor  has  his  own  preferences; 
fomi  moat  coromoidy  seeo  is  that  here  figured, 
which  repreeents  the  irormal  siiape  of  the 
iostrument.  The  'Concert-Zither'  U  rather 
longer,  more  powerful  in  tone,  and  has  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-two  strings;  a  yet  longer 
variety  of  tlie  Instrument  is  the  'Elegy-ZiUier,' 
which  is  tuned  a  third  or  fourth  lower  than 
the  others.  The  tuning  o!  the  melody-strings 
is  as  foUowa,  the  two  highest  being  nearest  t 
the  player: 


The  two  A's  are  of  steel,  the  D  of  brass,  the 
G  of  steel  covered  with  silver  wire,  and  the  C 
of  brass  covered  with  copper  wire.  Tlua  is  the 
standard  or  'Munich'  arrangement  of  the 
strings,  but  the  'Vienneee'  tuning  is  as  follows; 
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have  to  be  specially  studied.  (The  way  In 
which  theae  ordinary  chorda  are  arranged  will 
be  found  in  oonvenlent  tabular  form  hi  Ehr. 
Charles  Edactean's  admirable  article  on  the 
xlther  in  the  ZrOtchr.  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Oes,  x. 
p.  34S.  The  same  author  tells  ua  that  the 
present  type  of  aither  with  Ita  thirty  strings 
has  only  been  in  use  for  about  eighty  years, 
and  that  before  then  eighteen  strings  were  the 
average.  A  mountaln-iither  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury is  in  the  National  Museum  at  Munich, 
and  has  four  strings  on  the  keyboard,  and 
thirteen  for  acoompaniment.  Petzuater,  the 
'Paganlnl  of  the  Either,'  used  only  eighteen 
strings  In  all.  The  article  gives  also  certain 
varieties  of  tuning  in  the  Viennese  manner.) 

The  musical  effect  of  the  lithor  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  picturesque  and  romantJo 
circumstanoea  in  which  it  is  usually  heard. 
The  metal  'melody-strings'  have  a  naturally 


and  was  adopted,  in  order  to  facilitate  certain 
effects  at -first  peculiar  to  Styrlan  Landler. 
These  strings  are  stopped  (by  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand)  on  twenty-nine  frets,  arranged  in 
semitones.  The  accompaniment  strings 
arranged  in  what  at  Srst  sight  seems  to  b( 
arbitrary  and  most  complicated  order.  The 
twelve  or  thirteen  stringa  nearest  the  player 
(the  highest  eight  of  gut,  the  rest  of  siitc 
covered  with  silver  wire)  are  called  the  'har- 
mony-strings,' and  in  the  'Munich'  tuning  are 
thus  arranged; 


The  'boss  strings'  which  lie  again  beyond  the 
'harmony-strlnga'  are  tuned,  roughly  speaking, 
in  octaves  with  them,  adding  some  notes  tuned 
•csultonlcally  In  the  extreme  bass. 
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The  aeoompanlment  strings  are  played  with 
the  three  middle  fingers  of  the  rl^t  hand,  and 
are  of  counie  plucked  towards  the  player,  whose 
thumb  is  occupied  with  the  metody-strings. 
The  arrangement  shown,  which  ia  by  fifths  and 
fourtha  (transpositions  of  an  octave  being  ar- 
maged  for  convenience,  and  so  as  to  keep  the 
whole  within  ordinary  limits),  allows  the  whole 
chord  In  any  usual  major  triad,  to  be  played, 
for  the  fourth  finger  (the  little  finger  ia  not 
used)  plucks  the  bass-note  of  a  triad,  the 
middle  finger  the  third,  and  the  forefinger  the 
fifth  and  octave  together,  in  whatever  poeltiaQ 
the  chords  may  lie.  The  minor  triads  are 
more  difficult  to  manage,  and  other  harmonies 


trasts  very  agreeably  with  Uie  more  harp-Uke 
tones  of  the  accompaniment,  while  the  reso- 
nance of  the  whole  la  considerably  increased  by 
the  ohaiacteristic  sympathetic  vibrationa  of  the 
open  atringH.  It  lias  been  Introduced  Into 
orchestras  for  special  purposes  in  Imitations  of 
national  music ;  and  la  a  pleasant  accompani- 
ment to  the  voice,  dther  in  solos,  or  in  choruses 
of  moderate  die. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  enumerale  the 
varieties  of  the  litber  which  have  been  brought 
before  the  publie  from  time  to  time.  From  the 
'Aiion'  dUier,  with  a  slightly  different  shape, 
and  a  powerful  tone,  to  the  toy  known  as  the 
'auto-harp,'  the  principle  of  the  instrument  is 
the  same.  A  more  Important  variation  ia  that 
of  the  'Streichilther,'  played  with  a  bow,  for 
this  of  oourae  necessitates  a  different  shaping 
of  the  body,  with  a  'waiat'  like  that  of  the 
violin  family.  It  was  made  in  three  several 
siiee,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  won  much 
permanent  favour.  u. 

ZOCCA,  QABTjuto,  a  diatlngulahed  violinist, 
bom  at  Perrara,  hi  17S4;  died  there  Sept.  14, 
1834.  He  was  Gnt  a  pupil  of  Jean  Ballo, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Rolla,  at  Milan.  In 
1819  Zocca  was  nominated  conductor  of  the 
Theatre  and  Cathedral  onshestraa  In  Milan,  and 
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miccesBively  became  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
hannonic  Society  of  Ferrara,  and  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Academy  of  Bologna.  He  ad- 
vanced the  art  of  violin-playing  considerably  m 
Italy,  doing  much  to  refonn  the  art  of  bowing 
in  that  country.  e.  h-a. 

ZOELLER,  Carli,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  March 
28,  1840.  He  died  in  London,  July  13,  1889. 
His  musical  studies  were  pursued  entirely  at 
the  Berlin  Gonservatorium,  where  Hubert  Ries, 
W.  Oarich,  and  Qrell  were  his  masters  for  violin, 
harmony,  and  ooimterpoint  rGBp>ectively.  He 
travelled  for  some  time  in  Germany,  with  an 
Italian  opera-troupe,  settling  eventually  in 
London,  in  1873.  In  1879  Zoeller  became 
bandmaster  of  the  7th  (Queen's  Own)  Hussars; 
in  1884  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Accademia  di  Sta.  Cecilia,  of  Rome;  and  in 
1885  a  similar  honour  was  confeired  on  him 
by  the  Istituto  Musicale  di  Firense.  24oeller 
wrote  a  comic  operetta,  'The  Missing  Heir'; 
a  lyrical  drama,  'Mary  Stuart  of  Fotheringay ' ; 
a  Scena  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  'The  Rhine 
King's  Daughter';  Four  Overtures  and  other 
orchestral  pieces,  also  a  Concerto  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  a  string  Quartet  and  Quintet,  several 
Bongs,  church  music,  etc  He  did  much  towards 
reviving  the  cult  of  the  viola  d'  amore,  which 
he  himself  played,  and  for  which  he  wrote  a 
scholarly  method,  preceded  by  an  erudite  and 
concise  history  of  the  instrument  and  its  origin 
entitled  Ths  Viole  (TAmour,  Its  Origin  and 
History,  and  Art  of  Playing  it.  In  March 
1889  he  wrote  an  admirable  lecture  on  the 
Viole  d' Armour,  which  was  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  original  Cremona  Society,  illustrated  by 
many  instruments  and  accessories  and  works 
relating  to  the  instrument,  of  which  a  catalogue 
was  published  by  the  Society.  He  was  at  this 
time  bandmaster  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  and 
editor  of  the  United  Services  Military  Band 
Journal.  (See  Viola  d'  Amore.)  He  died  as 
the  result  of  an  accident  wliich  befell  him  at 
the  Military  Tournament  at  Islington  in  the 
month  of  July  of  the  same  year.  [Miisi- 
cal  Times,  August  1889;  Aihsncsum,  July  20, 
1889.]  E.  H-A. 

ZOPF,  i.e.  'pigtail.'  A  German  term  for  an 
old-fashioned  obsolete  style  in  music.  Men- 
delssohn, when  at  the  Engelberg  monastery, 
accompanied  a  Mass  by  Emmerich;  'every 
note,'  he  says,  'had  its  pigtail  (Zopf)  and  its 
powder.'  (Letter,  August  24,  1831.)  The 
French  word  perrttque  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
same  thing.  After  writing  some  contrapuntal 
pieces, '  me  voUdperrugue '  says  he  to  Hiller .  [See 
Dbvin  dtj  Village,  vol.  i.  p.  692a.]  Beethoven 
used  to  si>eak  of  his  old-fashioned  contempo- 
raries as  'Reichscomponistoi,'  which  perhaps 
might  be  rendered  'Act-of-Parliament  musi- 
cians.' [The  word  is  generally  used  of  a  partic- 
ularly conventional  style,  which  was  very  com- 
mon through  the  18th  century,  especially  in  its 


latter  part.  The  tendency,  wliich  may  be 
perceived  in  composers  like  Durante,  Vinci, 
Jommelii,  Graun,  and  many  othersy  to  sub- 
stitute a  mechanical  kind  of  expresaon  for  the 
utterances  of  genuine  emotion,  found  a  veiy 
common  outlet  in  the  trick  of  writJng  for  two 
soprano  voices  usually  following  one  annthw 
about  in  thirds,  over  a  bass  a  lon^  w^y  bdow 
them.  This  was  not  done  as  a  result  of  poverty 
of  ideas,  for  it  occurs  side  by  aide  ^ith  music 
that  is  earnest  and  workmanlike.  It  seems  to 
have  been  demanded  by  the  fashionable  people 
of  the  day,  and  to  have  been  just  such  a 
guarantee  of  respectability  as  a  wig  or  a  pigtafl 
at  the  same  date.  Much  the  same  lack  of 
originality  gave  rise  to  Wagner's  term  of 
'Gapellmeistermusik.'  See  the  Oxford  HisL 
ofMus.  vol.  iv.  pp.  62,  63,  etc.]  o. 

ZOPFF,  Hermann,  bom  June  1,   1826,  at 
Glogau,  in  Silesia.     Though  he  had  received  a 
complete  university  education,his  father  wished 
him  to  be  a  farmer;   but  his  own  predileetions 
constantly  inclined  him  to  music.     At  length 
the  successful  performance  of  an  overture  oom- 
posed  by  him  removed  his  father's  opposiUon, 
and  from  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  music.     He  placed  him- 
self under  the  tuition  of  A.  B.  Marx  and  Kullak, 
and  was  soon  engaged  to  fill  an  important  post 
on  the  teaching  staff  of  their  new  Conaervato- 
rium  at  Berlin.   He  had  also  other  appointmenti 
in  the  musical  circles  of  that  city;    but  his 
ambition  drew  him  in  1864  towards  Leipsi^ 
and  he  gladly  accepted  an  offer  from  Brendd 
to  edit  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fikr  Muaxh,  which 
necessitated   his  removal   thither.     There  he 
toiled  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death, 
as   editor,    critic,    conductor,    composer,    and 
professor  of  singing   and   composition.     The 
character  and  tone  which  had  been  imparted 
to  the  News  Zeiischri/t  by  Brendel  were  con- 
tinued by  Zopff,  for  both  editors  were  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  New  Crerman  School.     But 
Zopff  was  no  narrow  partisan ;  he  was  ready  to 
do   full  justice   not  only   to   Schumann   and 
Wagner   and    their   followers,    but   to    every 
musician  of  high  aims. 

Zopff's  compositions  cover  a  wide  range  of 
form,  from  the  simplest  PF.  pieces  or  songs,  to 
the  largest  polyphonic  or  dramatic  works,  and 
all  bear  the  mark  of  a  thorough,  scientafie 
musician.  But  for  a  certain  want  of  spontar 
neity  and  grace,  they  would  probably  have  been 
much  better  known  and  oftener  performed. 
Among  his  numerous  choral  works  with  orches- 
tral or  PF.  accompaniment,  we  may  mention  his 
'Brauth3mme,'  'Friihlingshynme,'  and  'Tri- 
umph der  Liebe.'  Of  his  larger  works,  ap- 
proaching the  oratorio  form,  we  may  cite '  Anbe- 
tung  Gottes,'  'Evangelium  der  That,'  and' Alex- 
andera.'  It  is  clear  from  his  operas,  'Carlo- 
man,'  'Muhammed,'  'Judas  Makkabeus,'  and 
'Gonstantin/  that  his  strength  was  espodaUy 
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conoentrated  on  dramatic  forma ;  but  as  rogards 
popularity  his  symphonic  poem  *  Tell/  the '  Idyl- 
len  fur  kleines  Orchester/  and  the  'Traum  am 
Rhein'  have  been  most  fortunate.  Zopff  was  a 
careful  and  prolific  writer  of  critical,  theoretical 
and  didactic  essays;  his  Theorie  der  Oper  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  industry  with  which  he 
collected  and  utilised  valuable  information.  He 
wrote  several  treatises  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
voice,  and  paid  special  attention  to  the  cure  of 
defects  caused  by  faulty  training.  He  united 
lucid  it3%  accuracy,  and  conscientiousness  in  his 
work,  with  kindness,  generosity,  and  hospitality 
in  his  social  life.  For  foreigners  and  strangers 
he  had  always  a  friendly  welcome;  and  the 
weekly  musical  parties  at  his  house  afforded  con- 
stant opportunities  for  the  introduction  of  new 
artists  and  new  compositions,  while  a  special 
comer  of  the  Neue  Zeitsctvri/t  fUr  Musik  was 
always  reserved  for  notices  of  rising  talent. 

Zopff  died  of  heart  disease  at  Leipzig,  July  2, 
1883.  A.  H.  w. 

ZOPPA,  ALL  A,  i.€,  halting  or  limping.  A 
term  applied  to  a  rhythm  in  which  the  second 
quaver  in  a  bar  of  2-4  time  is  accentuated,  as 
in  certain  Himgarian  pieces,  or  the  modem 
American  'rag-time.'  [See  Magtab,  vol.  iii. 
p.  25.]  G. 

ZUFFOLO,  a  more  or  less  generic  name  for 
a  whistle,  pipe,  or  flageolet;  in  the  scores  of 
Keiser's  'Croesus'  (1710),  and  '  Jodelet'  (1726), 
the  instrument  is  used,  and  seems  to  have  been 
some  kind  of  shrill  oboe.  In  Grassineau's 
dictionary  (1740)  it  is  given  as  the  name  of  a 
small  flute  or  flageolet,  used  for  teaching  birds 
to  whistle.  M. 

ZUKUNFTSMUSIK  (la  muaique  de  Vavenir, 
the  Music  of  the  Future).  'A  journal  for  music 
to  come  is  still  wanting,'  writes  Schumann  *  as 
early  as  1833,  'Eine  Zeitschrift  fiir  zukunftige 
Musik  fehlt  noch'  —  and  'of  course,'  he  con- 
tinues in  his  humorous  way,  'only  men  like  the 
old  blind  Cantor  at  the  Thomasschule  (Bach)  or 
the  deaf  Capellmeister  who  rests  at  Vienna 
(Beethoven)  would  be  fit  editors.'  Schumann 
himself  became  such  an  editor  in  1834,  and 
during  the  next  ten  years  his  paper,  the  Neue 
Zeitschrift  far  Musik,  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  a  new  state  of  things.  Indeed 
the  rapid  success  of  Chopin,  Gade,  Stemdale- 
Bennett,  Henselt,  Heller,  etc.,  with  the  better 
part  of  the  contemporary  public  in  Germany, 
was  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  Schumann's 
sympathetic  and  discriminating  advocacy.  In 
the  hands  of  his  successor,  Brendel,  the  Zeit- 
schrift became  the  organ  of  Wagner  and  Liszt, 
and  particularly  of  a  group  of  yoimger  men, 
such  as  von  Bulow,  von  Bronsart,  Draeseke, 
Cornelius,  Tausig,  who,  from  1850  to  1860, 
gathered  round  Liszt  at  Weimar  —  the  head- 
quarters of  the  so-called  'musicians  of  the 
future.' 

t  BrJuimann.  Om.  StUrlften,  L  40.  Ist  ed..  1864. 


In  good  faith,  or  with  derisive  intent,  the 
ambiguous  term  'Zukunftsmusik'  and  the  nick- 
name 'Zukunftsmusiker'  have  been  in  use  since 
about  1850,  when  Wagner  published  Das 
Kunstwerk  der  Zukunft  (the  Art-work  of  the 
Future).'  According  to  Wagner  it  was  Dr. 
L.  F.  G.  Bischoff,*  editor  of  the  Rheinische  and 
the  Niederrheinische  Musikseitungen  (the  now 
defunct  rivals  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift),  who  first 
perverted  Wagner's  idea  of  the  'art>work  of  the 
future'  into  that  of  the  'music  of  the  future,'  i.«. 
inartistic  music,  cacophonous  to  contemporary 
ears,  but  expected  by  its  perpetrators  to  please 
a  coming  generation.  Liszt,  together  with  his 
disciples  at  Weimar,  accepted  the  nickname 
Zukunftsmusiker,  and  delighted  in  it,  'much 
as  erewhile  les  gueux  of  Holland  adopted  the 
appellative  contemptuously  applied  to  them.'  ^ 
Wagner  also  appears  to  have  accepted  the  term 
—  at  least  Zukunftsmusik  is  the  German  pub- 
lisher's title  of  his  interesting  Brief  an  einen 
frantdsischen  Freund  (M.  Fr^d^o  Villot, 
'Curator  des  musses  imp^riaux'),  which  first 
appeared  in  French  by  way  of  preface  to 
Quaire  poimes  d^opiras  traduits  en  prose 
franfoise  ptrietdAs  Hune  lettre  sur  la  tnusique  * 
(sic),  and  fonns  a  r^sum^  of  Wagner's  opinions. 
Berlioz,  in  his  famous  attack  on  Wagner,  'Les 
concerts  de  Richard  Wagner:  la  musique  de 
I'avenir,'  in  the  Journal  des  D^bats,  Feb.  1860 
(reprinted  in  A  travers  Chants)  uses  it  ironi- 
cally, 'si  I'^oole  de  la  musique  de  I'avenir,'  etc. ; 
whilst  Baudelaire,  in  his  pamphlet  Richard 
Wagner  d  Paris  (1861),  adopts  it  without 
reserve. 

Some  of  Wagner's  adherents  in  Germany  and 
in  England  endeavoured  subsequently  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  term  and  to  define  its  meaning: 
with  them,  'Zukunftsmusik,'  as  distinguished 
from  music  written  in  the  traditional  classical 
form,  is  taken  to  signify  music  in  which  the 
outlines  of  form  are  modified  by  some  general 
poetical  idea  or  some  particular  programme,  as 
in  Liszt's  Po^mes  symphoniques,  or  by  the 
progress  of  the  dramatic  action,  as  in  Wagner's 
dramas.  Whether  such  a  definition  was 
prompted  or  sanctioned  by  Liszt  or  by  Wagner 
need  not  be  considered  here.  In  any  case  the 
term  'Zukunftsmusik'  is  absurd,  and  its  use  has 
led  to  much  confusion.  b.  d. 

ZULEHNER,  Carl  (c.  1770-hj.  1830),  is 
notorious  for  the  share  he  took  in  compiling 
and  foisting  on  the  public  several  masses  which 
he  ascribed  to  Mozart.  (See  vol.  iii.  pp. 
313-314.)  M. 

ZUMPE,  Hermann,  bom  at  Taubenheim  in 

Saxony,  was  educated  at  the  teachers'  Seminary 

at  Bautzen,  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Weigsdorf  in 

1870-71,  from  thence  going  to  Leipzig,  and 

playing  the  triangle  in  the  Stadttheater  there; 

•  See  the  article  Waonbb.  ante,  p.  401  «f  teg. 
»  See  BiscHorr.  vol.  1.  p.  330. 

4  Wanier.  Oo.  Sdniflen.  vll.  303-301.    (P.W.  IlL  203.) 

5  Paitai  1861.    EDgfldi  tnadstloii.  London.  1873. 
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he  was  one  of  those  who  helped  Wagner  in  the 
preparation  of  the  'Ring'  at  Bayreuth  in  the 
years  1873-76,  and  after  this  he  conducted  in 
the  theatres  of  SaizbuigfWilrzbutg,  Bfagdebuig, 
Frankfort,  and  Hambuig  (in  1884-86).  In 
1891  he  went  to  Stuttgart  as  Court  Capeil- 
meister,  taking  over  the  oonductorship  of  the 
Society  for  Classical  Church  Music,  in  lieu  of 
Faisst,  who  was  ill.  In  1895  he  became  con- 
ductor of  the  Kaim  Concerts  in  Munich,  and 
W8S  made  Court  Capellmeister  at  Schwerin  in 
1897.  He  visited  London  to  conduct  the 
Wagner  performances  at  CoventQardeninl898. 
In  1900  he  reed  ved  the  most  important  appoint- 
ment of  his  career,  that  of  Court-Capellmeister 
at  Munich.  Here  he  was  especially  active  in 
directing  the  famous  Wagner  performances 
at  the  Prinz  Regenten  Theater  up  to  1903, 
in  which  year,  on  Sept.  4,  he  died  suddenly. 
Among  his  compositions  the  most  important 
were:  a  fairy  opera,  'Anhana'  (Berlin,  1880), 
'Die  verwiinschene  Prinsessin,'  operettas  'Fari- 
neUi'  (Hamburg,  1886),  'Karin'  (Hambuig, 
1888),  and  'Pohusche  Wirtschaft'  (Berlin, 
1891).  At  his  death  the  score  of  another 
opera,  'Sawitri/  was  found  incomplete,  and  was 
scored  byGustav  von  Roessler,  and  produced 
at  Schwerin.   (Riemann's  Lexikorif  etc.)      M. 

ZUMSTEEG,  JoHANN  Rudolf,  bom  Jan. 
10,  1760,  at  Sachsenflur,  m  the  Mosbaoh  dis- 
trict of  Baden.  His  father  being  a  valet  to 
Duke  Carl  of  Wurtembex^f  ^^  ^'^  admitted 
into  the  Carbchule,  at  'The  Solitude,'  near 
Stuttgart,  where  he  received  a  good  general 
education,  and  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
Schiller,  also  a  pupil  there.  He  was  originally 
intended  for  a  sculptor,  but  the  love  of  music 
proved  too  strong,  and  he  studied  first  the  vio- 
loncello, and  then  composition  with  Poll,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1792  as  Capellmeister,  and 
director  of  the  Opera.  His  chief  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  history  of  music  is  that  he  was 
the  pioneer  of  the  ballad,  a  form  afterwards 
carried  to  such  perfection  by  Reiohardt,  Zelter, 
and,  pre-eminently,  Ldwe.  Zumsteeg's  best, 
and  in  his  day  widest-known,  ballads  were  — 
'Leonore,'  'Des  Pfarrers  Tochtervon  Tauben- 
hayn,'  'Kohna,'  'Die  Bussende,'  'Ritter  Tog- 
genburg,'  'Elwhia,'  and  'Die  Entfiihrung.'  Of 
his  operas  the  following  were  frequently  per- 
formed: 'Die  Geisterinsel,'  'Das  Pfauenfest,' 
and  '  Ebondokani,  the  Calif  of  Bagdad.'  ['  Der 
Betrug  aus  Liebe,'  'Die  FrOhlingsfeier'  (an  ode 
by  Klopstock  for  recitative  with  orchestra),  and 
'Zalsor'  were  other  pieces  of  his,  and  many  bal- 
lads and  odes  were  published  separately  from 
the  seven  books  of  his  'Balladen  und  Lieder' 
published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.]  Other 
works  deserving  mention  are  —  Choruses  for 


Schiller's  'Rauber,'  eighteen  church 
concerto  and  duet  for  violoncello.^ 

Zumsteeg  died  very  suddenly  Jan.  27,  1802; 
having  been  presoit  the  night  before  at  a  ooo- 
oert  given  by  the  haimonica-piayer,  Manazme 
Kirchgessner,  who  immediately  orjganiaed  a 
second  for  the  benefit  of  the  family.  BreitkopI 
&  Hartel,  too,  who  had  published  the  greater 
part  of  Zumsteeg's  hallads  and  songs,  aseisted 
the  widow  in  setting  up  a  music-sfaop,  there 
being  none  at  that  time  in  Stuttgart.  It  pras- 
pered  and  was  kept  on  by  the  youngest  son  from 
1821  to  his  death  in  1859.  c.  f.  p. 

ZUR  MtJHLEN,  Raimxtnd  von,  was  born 
Noy.  10,  1854,  on  the  property  of  his  father  ia 
Livonia.  He  received  his  education  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  his  twenty-first  year  began  to 
learn  «ing<ng  at  the  Hochschule,  Berlin,  and  con- 
tinued the  study  under  Stockhausen  at  Frank- 
fort, and  Buasine  in  Paris,  His  specialty  is  the 
German  Lied,  particularly  the  songs  of  Schubert 
and  Schumann,  of  the  latter  of  which  he  has 
made  a  special  study  with  Madame  Schumann. 
EUs  voice  is  pecuUar  and  s}rmpathetic ;  but  what 
gives  Zur  Muhlen's  wnglng  its  chief  charm  is 
the  remarkable  clearness  of  his  pronunciation, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  contrives  to  identify 
the  feeling  of  the  words  with  the  music,  to  an 
extent  which  the  writer  has  never  heard 
equalled.  He  sang  in  London  first  in  18S2, 
and  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  since ;  he  is  now 
a  successful  teacher.  o. 

ZWILLINGSBRUDER,  DIE,  or  The  Twin 
Brothers.  A  farce  in  one  act,  words  translated 
by  Ho&nann  from  the  French,  and  set  to  music 
by  Schubert.  It  contains  an  overture  and  ten 
numbers,  and  the  autograph  (in  the  Library  of 
the  Gesellschaft  der  MuaUcfreunde  at  Vienna) 
is  dated  Jan.  1819.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Kamthnerthor  theatre  on  June  14, 1820.  Vogl 
sang  in  it,  and  was  much  applauded,  but  the 
piece  did  not  survive  more  than  six  representa- 
tions. The  PF.  score  was  published  by  Peters, 
1872  [and  the  score  is  in  the  complete  Breitkopf 
A  Hartel  edition  of  Schubert,  ser.  xv.  vol.  3. 
See  Schubert,  vol.  iv.  pp.  292,  293.]        o. 

ZWISCHENSPIEL  —  something  pUyed  be- 
tween. The  German  term  for  Interlude. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  484.]  That  the  term  had  some- 
times a  wider  meaning  than  Interlude  is  evidoit 
from  a  notice  in  the  Wiener  Zeitung  for  April  1, 
1795,  referring  to  the  Concerto  in  Bt^  —  'la  the 
interval  (arum  Zwisehenspiel),  on  the  first  even- 
ing, the  famous  Herr  Beethoven  won  the  unani- 
mous applause  of  the  public  by  an  entirely 
new  Pianoforte  Concerto  of  his  own.'         a. 

I  Haydn  had  a  bl^  estwin  tor  ZumsteoK.  OileJugu 
wrote  to  Hftrtel:  'Haydn  la  mucm  dlBUCMCd  at  Zhiimiiu'i 
death:  he  had  plenty  of  Immnatlon.  and  a  flne 
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[The  oorrectioM  already  given  in  the  preoioue  vdumee  are  reprinted  here,  for  amvenienee  of 

reference,] 


A 


ABYNGDON,  Hbnht.  Vol.  i.  p.  80,  line  16 
of  article,  for  'in  1473/  etc.,  to  end  of 
sentence,  read  'on  Feb.  14,  1471  (49  Hen.  VI.).' 
Line  23,  for  'Stonyhurst'  read  'Stanyhurat.* 

A(XIDENTALS.  P.  196,  second  paragraph. 
The  sign  for  the  sharp  is  said  to  occur  in  the 
original  MS.  of  Adam  de  la  Hale's  Rondeaux. 

ADDISON,  John.  P.  41,  add  that  he  played 
the  violoncello  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  pub- 
lished, in  1772,  'Six  Sonatas  or  Duets  for  two 
violins  or  two  German  flutes.    Opera  Prima.' 

ADRIANA  LECOUVREUR.  Opera  m 
three  acts,  libretto  by  Colautti,  music  by  Fran- 
cesco Cil^.  Produced  at  the  Teatro  Lirioo, 
Milan,  Nov.  6,  1902,  and  at  Covent  Garden, 
Nov.  8,  1904. 

AGRICOLA.  P.  54o,  line  3,  for  'Crespel's' 
read  'Cretin's.' 

AGUJARI,  P.  56a,  line  10  after  musical 
example, /or  'formerly'  read  'in  other  respects' ; 
or  the  original  word  'sonst'  may  stand  for 
'notwithstanding  her  physical  defects.' 

AIRD,  James,  a  Glasgow  music-publisher, 
whose  chief  claim  to  remembrance  Ues  in  the 
fact  that,  BO  far  as  at  present  is  ascertained,  he 
was  the  first  to  print  the  air  'Yankee  Doodle.' 
Aird  was  established  in  the  Candleriggs  in 
1778,  and  had  sundry  changes  of  address,  as 
at  New  Wynd,  and  New  Street.  He  died  in 
1795,  when  his  plates  were  sold,  and  bought 
by  Archibald  M'Goun  and  John  M'Fadyen, 
both  Glasgow  music-sellers.  Aird  published 
sheet-music  and  books  of  reels,  etc.,  but  his 
chief  work  is  'A  Selection  of  Scotch,  English, 
Irish,  and  Foreign  Airs.'  This  reached  to  six 
books,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  interest  in  the 
study  of  our  national  melodies.  The  book  is 
in  small  oblong,  and  Aird  died  shortly  after 
the  fourth  was  published,  M'Fadyen  continuing 
the  work.  The  first  book,  which  contains 
'Yanky  Doodle,'  was  probably  published  as 
early  as  1778,  for  it  is  advertised  on  the  title- 
page  of  Joshua  Campbell's  Reels,  issued  by  Aird 
in  that  year.  The  second  was  published  in 
1782,  the  third  1788,  the  fourth  1794,  the 
fifth  1799,  and  the  sixth  at  a  later  date.     The 


whole  was  reprinted  by  M'Fadyen,  and  again 
by  Geo.  Goulding  of  London.  A  complete  set 
of  volumes  is  seldom  met  with.  f.  k. 

ALBENIZ,  Isaac.  He  wrote  another  light 
opera,  'L' Hermitage  Fleurie,'  and  in  his  later 
life  was  numbered  with  the  ultra-modem  party 
in  French  music,  by  whom  his  pianoforte  suites, 
'Iberia'  and  'Catalonia,'  are  highly  esteemed. 
He  died  at  Cambo,  in  the  Pyrenees,  May  25, 
1909. 

ALBERT,  EuoEN  d'.  P.  62,  Ime  6  from 
end,  add  that  'Kain'  was  performed  at  Berlin, 
Feb.  17,  1900.  To  the  same  year  and  place 
belongs  another  opera,  'Der  Improvisator'; 
and  at  Prague  his  'Im  Tiefland'  was  brought 
out  in  1903.  Add  that  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Joachim  as  the  director  of  the  Hoch* 
schule  at  Berlin  in  Nov.  1907. 

ALBONI.  Add  that  Mme.  Alboni  died  at 
ViUe  d'Avray,  June  23,  1894. 

ALDAY.  P.  65a,  line  9  from  end  of  article, 
for  *  1810 '  read '  1809.'  w.  h.  g.  f. 

ALL  IN  THE  DOWNS.  See  Black-Et'd 
SuBAN  in  Appendix. 

ALLEN,  Hugh  Pebct,  bom  at  Reading, 
Dec.  23, 1869,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Read.  At 
the  age  of  eleven  he  was  organist  of  St.  Saviour's 
Church,  and  in  1887  became  assistant  musio- 
master  at  Wellington  College,  being  appointed 
in  the  same  year  assistant  oxganist  of  Chichester 
Cathedral,  a  post  he  kept  till  1892,  when  he 
went  to  Cambridge  as  organ  scholar  of  Christ's 
Collie.  He  was  successively  organist  of  St. 
Asaph's  Cathedral,  1897-98;  Ely  Cathedral, 
1898-1901;  and  New  College,  Oxford,  where, 
since  1901,  he  has  become  a  powerful  influence 
for  good  music.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
at  Cambridge  in  1899,  and  a  similar  degree 
was  conferred  upon  him  at  Oxford  in  1901. 
He  is  a  Mus.D.  of  Oxford  (1898),  a  fellow  of 
New  College,  and  Choragus  of  the  University 
(since  1909).  As  conductor  of  the  Bach  Choir 
(Oxford),  and  of  the  Choral  and  Philharmonic 
Societies  there,  he  has  brought  the  standard  of 
amateur  music  in  Oxford  to  a  very  remarkable 
pitch  of  excellence,  and  he  foimded  an  orchestra 
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of  his  own,  which  he  conducts.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Dr.  Walford  Davies  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Bach  Choir  (London)  in  1907,  and 
in  the  following  year  succeeded  Sir  Walter 
Parratt  as  director  of  the  department  of  music 
at  Reading  University  College.  He  conducted 
the  music  of  the  Oxford  Pageant  in  1907.    m. 

AMBROSIAN  CHANT.  P.  766,  the  line 
before  first  musical  example,  far  'Ne  irascaria 
Domine'  read  'Civitas  sancti  tui.' 

ANALYSIS.  P.  80a,  second  paragraph. 
An  earlier  attempt  at  analytical  programmes 
had  been  made  by  Reichardt,  of  Berlin,  in 
1783. 

ANDERSEN,  Karl  Joachim.  P.  84a. 
Add  that  he  died  in  1909  at  Copenhagen. 

ANDREA  CHENIER.  Opera  in  four  acts, 
libretto  by  Luigi  Ulica,  music  by  Umberto 
Giordano.  Produced  at  Milan  in  1896,  in 
London  (Carl  Rosa  Company),  Camden 
Theatre,  April  16,  1903,  and  at  Co  vent  Garden, 
Nov.  11,  1904. 

ARBOS,  F.  P.  101a,  line  11,  /or  'com- 
positions' Ttad  'composition.' 

ARCHER,  F.  P.  102a.  Add  that  he  died 
at  Pittsburg,  U.S.A.,  in  1901. 

ARENSKY.  P.  1036.  Add  that  he  died 
Feb.  12  (25),  1906. 

ARETHUSA,  THE.  The  song  appeared  in 
the  opera  'The  Lock  and  Key,'  acted  1796, 
words  by  Prince  Hoare,  the  music  composed 
and  selected  by  William  Shield.  It  chronicles, 
in  almost  accurate  detail,  an  engagement  of  the 
English  frigate,  The  Arethuta,  with  a  larger 
French  vessel.  La  Bdle  Pauley  in  the  T^^ngliah 
Channel  on  Jime  17,  1778. 

The  fine  air  has  long  been  and  is  yet  persist- 
ently referred  to  as  the  composition  of  William 
Shield,  who  never  claimed  to  do  more  than  add 
the  bass. 

Irish  writers  have  also  stated  that  the  air  is 
by  Carolan,  and  named  'The  Princess  Royal,' 
in  honour  of  the  daughter  of  Macdermott  Roe,  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  Irish  kings.  Nothing 
but  tradition  favours  this  view,  which  Bunting, 
apparently,  first  puts  into  print  in  1840,  except 
that  in  O'Farrell's  Pocket  Companion  for  the 
Jrishf  or  Union  pipes,  vol.  iv.  circa  1810,  there 
is  a  version  of  the  melody  named  'Air  by 
Carolan.' 

The  present  writer  was  the  first  to  point  out 
that  the  air  was  commonly  known  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century  as  a  country  dance  tune 
named  'The  Princess  Royal,  the  new  way,'  and 
that  about  1730-35,  it  appeared  in  several 
London  publications.  The  Princess  Royal,  after 
whom  the  tune  was  named,  was  evidently  Anne, 
daughter  of  George  II.,  who  married  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  1734.  This  conclusion  is  further 
confirmed  by  finding  in  the  dance  collections 
in  which  the  tune  occurs,  printed  about  1730-35, 
other  airs  named  after  the  family  of  George  II., 
M  'Prince  William,'  and  'Princess  Caroliae,' 


the  first  being  the  hero  of  Culloden,  the  Daks 
of  Oimberland,  and  the  other  the  Princess 
Elisabeth  Caroline,  his  younger  sister.  This 
combination  is  strong  evidence  that  the  title 
'The  Princess  Royal'  really  applies  to  a  living 
personality  then  prominently  before  the  public 
rather  than  to  an  obscure  descendant  of  a  kmg 
extinct  race  of  kings. 

Under  the  name  'Princess  Royall  the  new 
way,'  the  air,  agreeing,  almost  not«  for  note, 
with  the  '  Arethusa'  version,  is  found  in  an  edi- 
tion of  Walsh's  Compieai  Country  Dancing  Mat- 
ter, circa  1730,  with  a  tune  named  'Princess 
Caroline,'  on  the  preceding  leaf  (a  copy  of  this 
book  is  in  possession  of  the  present  writer),  and 
under  the  title  '  New  Princess  Royal '  in  Wright's 
Compleat  Collection  ofCeMfrated  Country  Daneet, 
vol.  i.cu-eal730-35  (in  the  Leeds  Public  Ubiary). 
Wright's  copy  is  reprinted  from  the  same  plates 
in  a  later  edition,  published  by  John  Johnson. 
In  Wright's  dances  is  the  air  named  'Princs 
William.'  As  '  The  Princess  Royal '  the  air  also 
appears  in  Daniel  Wright's  Compleat  Tutor  for 
Ye  Flvie,  circa  1735  (in  possession  of  the  writer). 
Also,  traditional  versions  of  the  air  have  been 
found  used  for  tunes  to  Morris  dances  still  re- 
taining the  name  'The  Princess  RoyaL' 

The  subject  has  been  somewhat  fully  dealt 
with  here  for  the  reason  that  so  many  mis- 
statements have  been  made  regarding  an  English 
air  of  great  strength  and  beauty  which  possesses 
the  best  characteristics  of  our  national  melody. 
For  some  details  r^arding  the  air  see  an  article 
by  the  present  writer,  'New  Lights  upon  Old 
Tunes,'  Musical  Times,  Oct.  1894.         r.  k. 

ARMES.  P.  106a.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Durham,  Feb.  10,  1908. 

ARNE,  Michael.  P.  106&,  line  9  of  artide^ 
add  that  his  d6but  was  made  at  Galll's  concert 
in  the  Little  Theatre,  Haymarket,  April  2, 
1750.  Line  19,  for  '1755'  read  '1T75.'  P. 
107&,  line  38,  for  'Jan.'  read  'June.'  I^sl 
line  of  page,  add  that  Ame  and  his  wife  were 
in  Dublin  from  Nov.  1755  to  1756;  'Eliaa' 
was  produced  there  Nov.  29,  1755.  P.  lOSs, 
line  6,  for  'apparently  for  the  first  time'  read 
'it  had  been  produced  first  in  Dublin,  in 
Dec.  1759.'  Line  17,  for  'Teuducci'  read 
'Tenducci.' 

ARRANGEMENT.  P.  1135,  second  musical 
example,  add  a  natural  before  the  second  & 
P.  114a,  first  musical  example,  delete  the  dot 
in  the  second  bar.  The  fourth  example  shooM 
stand  thus  — 


P.  1156,  second  example,  lower  stave,  last  note, 
for  'a'  read  'y.' 

ARTAXERXES.  An  opera  by  Dr.  Anic, 
and  his  most  serious  attempt  at  such  class  of 
production.    Ame  himself  wrote  the  libretto. 
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maialy  in  translation  of  Metastaao's  'Arta- 
eerse/  It  was  written  with  a  view  to  display 
the  talents  of  his  favourite  pupil.  Miss  Brent 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  396),  and  while  for  a  time  the 
whole  opera  had  some  degree  of  success,  yet 
the  three  songs,  'The  soldier  tired  of  war's 
alarms,'  'In  infancy  our  hopes  and  fears,' 
'Water  parted  from  the  sea,'  were  all  that 
survived  at  the  end  of  the  ISth  century.  Ame 
had  left  Drury  Lane,  where  he  had  been  com- 
poser and  director  of  the  music,  and  he  took 
his  opera  to  Covent  Garden,  where  it  was  pro- 
duced Feb.  2,  1762.  The  singers  were.  Miss 
Brent,  taking  the  part  of  Mandane,  Tenducci 
as  Arbaces,  Beard  as  Artabanes,  Peretti  as  Ar- 
taxerxes,  Mr.  Mattocks  as  Rimenes,  and  Miss 
Thomas  as  Semira.  The  music  to  '  Artaxerxes ' 
is  avowedly  in  the  Italian  style,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  composer's  former  manner.  The 
libretto  was  criticised  by  one  writer  of  the  time 
as  'contemptible,'  which,  so  far  as  modems  can 
judge  such  bygone  artificial  pieces,  is  probably 
too  hard  a  word  to  use.  Dr.  Ame  himself 
published  the  music  in  full  score,  in  folio,  and 
John  Johnson,  opposite  Bow  Church,  the  voice 
and  harpsichord  edition  in  oblong  folio.  About 
1769  'Artaxerxes'  was  produced  in  Edinbui^h, 
with  Tenducci  taking  his  original  part.  A 
curious  feature  here  was  the  interpolation  of 
three  songs  written  by  Robert  Ferguson  and 
adapted  to  Scottish  airs.  'Water  parted  from 
the  sea'  was  used  at  one  time  as  a  hynm  time, 
and  first  appeared  as  such  in  Harrison's  'Sacred 
Harmony,'  1784.  It  may  be  remembered  that, 
with  the  minuet  from  'Ariadne,'  it  formed  one 
of  the  'genteel  tunes'  to  which  the  bear-leader 
in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  danced  his  bears. 
There  was  an  edition  of  'Artaxerxes'  edited  by 
J.  Addison,  with  additional  numbers  by  Sir 
'H.  R.  Bishop  and  J.  Braham.  This  was  pub- 
lished by  Goulding  &  D'Almaine  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  19th  century.  There  was  another 
translation  of  'Artaxerxes'  from  Metastasio 
by  James  Hoole  in  1767,  but  this  was  probably 
never  set  to  music.  f.  k. 

ARTOT,  Desir£e.  P.  121.  Add  that  she 
died  at  Berlin,  April  3,  1907;  her  husband, 
Mariano  Padilla  y  Ramos,  having  predeceased 
her  in  1906. 

ARTUSI.  P.  121&,  line  9  of  article,  for 
'Frost'  read  'Trost.' 

ASTOR  &  CO.  A  firm  of  musical  instrument 
makers.  George  Astor,  bom  at  Waldorf,  near 
Heidelberg,  came  as  a  young  man,  to  England, 
about  1778,  and  getting  employment  with  a 
flute-maker,  asked  his  younger  brother  John 
Jacob,  bom  1763,  to  join  him  in  London. 
Together  they  conmienced  in  business  as  flute- 
makers.  In  1783  John  Jacob  went  to  America 
with  a  small  consignment  of  flutes,  visiting 
another  brother  who  was  settled  at  Baltimore. 
The  value  of  his  stock  of  flutes  is  said  to  have 
only  been  about  £6,  but  upon  advice  given 


to  him  by  a  fellow-voyager  he  invested  the 
proceeds  of  his  sale  in  furs,  and  by  selling  these 
in  England  made  a  handsome  profit.  He  again 
crossed  to  America,  and  quickly  gained  profit 
by  fur  trading,  and  by  the  sale  of  musiod  in- 
stnmients  sent  to  him  from  England.  He 
appears  to  have  been  settled  permanently  in 
New  York  before  1795.  In  1809  he  established 
a  fur  trading  company,  and  by  this  and  the  pur- 
chase of  land  in  'The  Bowery'  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Astor  wealth.    He  died  in  1848. 

Meanwhile  his  elder  brother,  George,  was 
occupying  a  small  shop  in  Wych  Street,  Dmry 
Lane,  making  flutes  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments. About  1798  he  removed  to  79  Comhill, 
and  had  besides  premises  at  27  Tottenham 
Street  near  Fitzroy  Square. 

Before  1800  George  Astor  was  Trmlcing  piano- 
fortes and  publishing  sheet  music  and  minor 
books,  such  as  flute  instructors.  In  1801  he 
was  in  partnership,  and  the  firm  styled  itself 
'organ  builders.' 

In  1815  the  finn  was  'Astor  and  Horwood' 
at  79  Comhill  and  76  Bishopsgate  Street.  They 
made  some  very  dainty  pianofortes  of  satin  wood, 
and  before  1824  Christopher  Gerock  became 
senior  partner.  This  latter  person  had  been 
a  manufacturer  of  pianofortes  at  76  Bishops- 
gate  Street  Within,  before  1805.  In  1831  the 
Astor  firm  seems  to  have  been  merged  into  that 
of  Gerock  and  Wolf,  at  the  old  Comhill  address. 
Geoige  Astor  and  his  successors  published, 
yearly,  books  of  country  dances,  those  for 
1805  and  1818  being  in  the  British  Museum 
Library.  f.  k. 

ASTORGA.  P.  125a;  line  10,  for  'child' 
read  'youth.'  Line  4  from  end  of  article,  for 
'work'  read  'Stabat  Matrf.' 

ATKINS,  I.  A.  P.  126a,  line  5  of  article, 
for  'C.  Lee  Williams'  read  'G.  R,  Sinclair.' 

AULD  LANG  SYNE.  The  history  of  the 
songs  and  airs  bearing  this  title  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  sections.  We  will  deal 
with  the  older  one  first. 

Atjld  Lang  Syne  (old  version).  The  first 
recorded  song  or  poem  with  the  theme,  is  said 
to  be  by  Francis  Sempil  of  Beltrees,  a  Scottish 
poet  of  the  17th  and  early  18th  centuries.  It 
was  probably  first  issued  on  a  broadside,  but  it 
was  collected  into  Watson's  Scots  Poems,  pub- 
lished at  Edinbuigh  in  1706  and  1711.  The 
piece  is  of  ten  stanzas,  and  the  first  is  as  follows: 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot 

And  never  thought  upon. 
The  flames  of  love  extinguished 

And  freely  past  and  gone? 
Is  thy  kind  heart  now  grown  so  cold 

In  that  loving  breast  of  thine. 
That  thou  canst  never  once  reflect 

On  old  lang  syne? 

The  air,  which  we  may  presume  to  have  been 
united  to  this  song,  is  first  found  in  print  in 
the  scarce  publication  'A  Collection  of  Original 
Scotch  Tunes  (full  of  the  Highland  Humours) 
for  the  Violin,'   obi.  4to,   printed   for  Henry 
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Playford  in  1700,  and  again  in  1701.  By  a 
curious  misprint  'syne'  stands  as  'gine/  The 
air  is  as  follows: 


For  old  long  gine,  my  Joe, 


$ 


mt^ir'gCTT^: 


1700-1. 


The  next  version  of  the  air,  in  point  of  date, 
is  one  which  is  written  down  in  a  manuscript 
volume  of  Scottish  airs  dated  1710,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Glen  of 
Edinbuigh.  In  this  manuscript  the  tune  is 
given  without  any  name  being  attached  to  it. 
Sempil's  long  poem  soon  got  discarded  in  favour 
of  a  shorter  production  of  Allan  Ramsay,  pub- 
lished in  his  'Poems,'  1720,  as  'The  Kind 
Reception,  To  the  tune  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.' 
This  begins: 

Should  aold  aoquaintanoe  be  forgot 
Though  they  return  with  scars? 

These  be  the  noble  Heroe's  lot 
Obtained  in  glorious  wars,  eto. 

The  eong  was  repeated  in  the  'Tea-Table  Mis- 
cellany,' vol.  i.,  1724,  and  its  tune,  practically 
as  given  by  Playford,  in  the  small  volume 
'Musick  for  Allan  Ramsay's  Collection  of  Scots 
Songs,'  circa  1724-25.  • 

Ramsay's  song,  with  its  music,  was  next  given 
in  William  Thomson's  'Orpheus  Caledonius,' 
1725  and  1733,  and,  taken  from  this  work,  in 
a  great  number  of  other  18th-century  publica- 
tions imtil  about  the  middle,  when  it  fell  into 
disuse.  In  recent  years  Miss  Lucy  Broadwood 
made  an  excellent  musical  arrangement  of  the 
tune,  and  under  the  title  'In  Loyalty'  it  was 
published  in  sheet  form.  We  may  next  deal 
with  the  song  now  known  all  the  world  over. 

AuLD  Lanq  Syne  (the  newer  version).  This 
is  the  song  with  which  Scotsmen  conclude  all 
jo\dal  and  social  gatherings,  and  is  as  dear  to 
their  hearts  as  the  National  Anthem  is  to  an 
Englishman.  Beyond  the  title,  the  first  line, 
and  the  phrase,  it  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  older  song.  The  history  of  its  authorship 
and  its  tune  are  both  matters  upon  which  a  deal 
of  conjecture  has  been  expended  without  very 
satisfactory  results  being  obtained.  The  au- 
thorship of  the  words  is  generally  attributed  to 
Robert  Bums,  and  the  internal  evidence  that 
the  lines  furnish  does  much  to  favour  that  view. 
But  at  the  same  time  Bums  definitely  stated 
that  they  were  old,  and  that  he  took  them 
down  from  the  winging  of  an  old  man. 


Like  England's  fellow-song,  'God  Save  the 
King,'  the  tune  has  a  bewildering  maas  of 
prototjrpes,  all  of  which  have  been  claimed  by 
one  writer  or  another  as  the  'original.'  We 
will  examine  these  claims  later. 

The  air  'Auld  Lang  Syne,'  fitted  to  ^^lat 
may  be  called  Bums's  words,  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  print  in  the  third  set  of  'A  CoUeo- 
tion  of  Original  Scotish  Aire/  folio,  edited  by 
George  Thomson,  this  set  being  issued  in  July, 
1799.  The  time  is  the  version  now  familiar, 
and  the  words  are  stated  to  be  'from  an  old 
MS.  in  the  editor's  possession  —  air  Auld  Lang 
Sjrne.'  This  statement  is  ciuious  enough,  for 
though  the  air  is  what  we  now  recognise  as 
'Auld  Lang  Syne,'  yet  it  is  not  the  'Auld  Lang 
Syne'  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  whidi, 
so  far  as  we  know,  was  then  the  only  tune 
known  by  the  title.  It  opens  the  field  for 
conjecture  whether  there  was  a  traditional  song 
and  air  current  in  Scotland,  to  which  Bums 
was  in  part  indebted,  the  air  being  the  same 
that  Thomson  employed. 

Then  again  the  'old  MS.  in  the  editor's 
possession'  is  another  matter  to  be  cleared  up. 
Thomson  at  the  time  was  boasting  of  the 
nimiber  of  songs  contributed  to  his  work  by 
Robert  Bums,  and  if  he  thought  Bums  the 
author,  in  full  or  in  part,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  he  should  not  state  this  fact.  Bums  had 
sent  this  song  to  him  in  September  1793  along 
with  one  he  had  written,  and  another  he  had 
altered.  Bums  says:  'One  song  more  and  I 
have  done,  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  The  air  is  but 
mediocre,  but  the  following  song,  the  old  song 
of  the  olden  times,  and  which  has  never  been  In 
print,  nor  even  in  manuscript,  until  I  took  it 
down  from  an  old  man's  singing,  is  enough  to 
reconunend  any  air.'  Then  again  he  is  said  to 
have  included  the  same  words  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Dunlop,  dated  Dec.  17,  1788,  speaking  of 
the  song  with  enthusiasm  and  as  an  old  one. 
It  has  been  said  that  Bums  admitted  the  part 
authorship  of  the  words  to  James  Johnson,  who 
included  his  song  (set  to  the  early  air)  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  'The  Scots  Musical  Museum,' 
1797,  but  the  account  of  this  acknowledg- 
ment is  somewhat  vague. 

If  the  matter  of  the  authorship  is  complex 
the  same  is  doubly  true  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
air.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tone 
'Auld  Lang  Syne'  is  naturally  a  reel,  and  as 
such  is  bound  to  possess  certain  characteristics 
that  are  common  to  reel  music.  An  old  tune 
printed  by  Playford  in  'Apollo's  Banquet  for 
the  treble  violhi,'  1690,  etc.,  and  named  'The 
Duke  of  Bucdeugh's  tune,'  is  said  to  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  air,  but  this  resem- 
blance is  far  too  slight  to  found  any  theories  on. 
Other  tunes  which  are  claimed  as  'originals'  are 
'The  Lassesof  the  Ferry,'  in  Neil  Stewart's  'Cbl- 
lection  of  Newest  and  Best  Reels  and  Country 
Dances'  No.  4,  Edinburgh  [1762],  'The  Miller's 
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Wedding'  in  Bremner's  Reels,  No.  6  [1759]. 
This  was  afterwards  renamed  'The  Miller's 
Daughter/  and  the  tune  has  a  much  greater 
affinity  to  'Comin'  thro'  the  rye'  than  'Auld 
Lang  Syne.'  The  list  of  resemblances  might  be 
prolonged  indefinitely,  for,  as  before  remarked, 
the  tune  is  of  the  reel  type,  and  all  Scottish 
reels  have  something  akin. 

The  tune  which  has  been  most  frequently 
asserted  as  the  original  of  'Auld  Lang  Syne,' 
and  as  the  composition  of  William  Shield,  is  a 
passage  in  the  overture  to  'Rosina'  (produced 
at  Co  vent  Garden  in  1783).  This  is  the  final 
passage  of  the  overture,  the  oboe  playing  the 
treble,  and  the  'bassoons,  etc.,  to  imitate  the 
bagpipe'  in  a  drone  bass.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  this  greatly  resembles  the  'Auld  Lang 
Syne'  we  all  know. 


Allegro, 


Overture  to  '  Bosina,'  1788. 


Before  hastily  aasumiTig  that  this  is  the  sole 
composition  of  Shield,  if  we  look  through  the 
overture  we  shall  find  that  it  is  made  up  of 
several  tunes  that  cannot  be  claimed  as  Shield's. 
For  instance,  the  opening  strain  is  the  German 
Volkslied,  '  Friihlingsempfindung,'  which  is 
certainly  not  Shield's.  Another  tune,  included 
in  the  overture,  is  a  French  air  used  in  the  body 
of  the  opera,  which,  it  n^y  be  mentioned,  also 
contains  Scottish  airs. 

In  the  present  writer's  opinion  the  tune 
introduced  by  Shield  is  merely  a  remembrance 
put  in  to  impart  a  Scottish  flavour,  as  he  had 
already  introduced  a  German  and  a  French  air. 

A  still  further  claim  for  the  composition  of 
'Auld  Lang  Syne'  is  made  on  behalf  of  Sir 
Alexander  Don,  an  amateur  musician  and  a 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  claim  is  based 
on  an  air  included  in  Gow's  first  'Collection  of 
Strathspey  Reels,'  folio,  Edinburgh,  issued  in 
or  about  August  1784.    The  air  is  called 


Sir  Alexr,  Don's  Strathspey, 


I         iat.         I      I        tod!        ! 


Turning  now  to  vocal  airs  we  find  in  vol.  iv. 
of  Johnson's  'Soots  Musical  Museum,'  published 
in  August  1792,  an  air  and  a  song  commencing 
' O  can  ye  labour  lea,  young  man?'  The  tune 
is  as  follows:  — 


0  can  ye  labowr  lea,  young  man  t 


This,  from  a  line  of  the  song,  is  sometimes  called 
'I  fee'd  a  lad  at  Martinmas.'  It  will  be  seen 
how  close  the  resemblance  of  the  air  is  to 
'Auld  Lang  Sjrne.'  It  may  fairly  be  presumed 
to  be  an  old  traditional  Scottish  song  current 
before  Shield's  overture  was   composed. 

The  present  writer  was  the  first  to  draw 
attention  in  The  Musical  Times,  July  1896, 
to  another  early  prototype.  This  is  'Roger's 
Farewell,'  evidently  a  vocal  tune  (though 
printed  without  words),  in  Aird's  third  'Selec- 
tion of  Scotch,  Ehiglish,  Irish,  and  Foreign  Airs,' 
Glasgow,  which,  from  an  advertisement,  is 
known  to  have  been  published  in  1788.  The 
words  of  'Roger's  Farewell'  have,  up  to  the 
present,   not   been   recovered. 

Bogers  Farewell, 
From  Aird's  tbiid  '  Selection,*  1788. 
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The  reader  has  now  the  principal  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  famous  national  song  of  Scotland, 
and  from  them  he  must  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions. F.  K. 

AULD  ROBIN  GRAY.  A  Scottish  song 
which  has  long  enjoyed  considerable  popularity. 
The  words  were  written  by  Lady  Anne  Lindsay 
of  Balcarres,  when  a  little  over  twenty  years  of 
age.  This  was  about  the  year  1772.  The  song 
was  handed  about  in  manuscript  for  a  time, 
and  ultimately  appeared  in  Herd's  'Ancient 
and  Modem  Scottish  Songs/  1776,  strangely 
enough  placed  among  the '  Comic  and  Humorous 
Songs.'  It  is  here  directed  to  be  sung  to  the 
tune  'The  Bridegroom  greets.'  The  old  versions 
vary  considerably  in  verbal  arrangements,  and 
a  somewhat  different  copy  is  printed  in  the  1791 
edition  of  Herd.  After  Herd's  1776  edition  the 
song,  with  the  music,  appeared  in '  The  Mu.sical 
Miscellany/  printed  at  Perth  in  1786.  After- 
w^ards  the  ballad  and  the  old  air  were  inserted 
in  Napier's  'Scots  Songs/  1790,  Johnson's 
'Musical  Museum,'  vol.  iii.,  1790,  and  else- 
where.   The  verses  commence: 

When  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  at  hame 
And  a'  the  wearv  warld  to  sleep  are  gane. 
The  waes  o'  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  frae  my  e'e. 
When  my  gudeman  Ues  sound  by  me. 

This  pathetic  verse  is  omitted  in  some  modem 
copies. 

Lady  Anne  Lindsay  acknowledged  the  author- 
ship to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  She  tells  how  her 
younger  sister  suggested  the  stealing  of  the  cow 
to  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  heroine,  and 
that  the  name  Robin  Gray  was  that  of  a  herds- 
man on  the  estate. 

The  old  air  'The  Bridegroom  greets'  is  as 
follows:  — 

The  Brideoroam  greeU, 


Verses  of  this  latter  ballad,  which  after  all  may 
be  spurious,  or  altered  by  Allan  Cunningham, 
appear  in  Allan  Cunningham's  'Songs  of  Scot- 
land,' 1825,  and  in  R.  H.  Cromek's  'Remains 
of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song,'  1810.  The 
air  now  best  known  to  'Auld  Robin  Gray'  is 
the  composition  of  a  Somerset  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  W.  Leaves,  resident  at  Wrington,  a  small 
town  near  Weston-super-Mare.  Without  know- 
ing that  any  air  had  been  fitted  to  the  poem, 
he  composed  the  now  popular  air,  omitting  the 
first  verse,  and  commencing  with  — 

Young  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel,  and  sought  me  for  his 
bride. 

It  was  engraved  on  music  sheets,  and  is  found 
in  'The  Vocal  Enchantress,'  published  in  Lon- 


don In  1783.  A  good  union  of  the  two  tones 
was  sometimes  made  by  using  the  first  tune, 
'The  Bridegroom  greets,'  with  the  opening 
verse  as  a  recitative. 

The  story  offered  a  tempting  bait  to  verslfien 
to  do  poetic  justice  to  Jenny.  Consequently 
probably  half-a-dosen  songs  at  least  appeared, 
such  as  'The  Death  of  Auld  Robin  Gray,' 
'Auld  Robin  Gray's  Ghost,'  etc.,  in  which  the 
old  man  dies  and  Jenny  is  married  to  Jamie, 
her  first  love. 

Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  bom  Dec.  6,  1750, 
married  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  librarian  to 
George  III.,  and  died  in  1825.  The  Rev.  W. 
Leeves  was  bom  June  11,  1748,  and  died  at 
Wrington,  May  25,  1828.  He  wrote  some 
church  music,  and  one  set  of  'Six  Sacred 
Songs'  contains  a  'corrected  copy'  of  'Auld 
Robin  Gray.'  p.  k. 

AUSTIN,  Fbederic,  bom  in  London,  Mardi 
30,  1872,  received  his  first  lessons  in  muaie 
from  his  mother,  and  subsequently  lived  and 
studied  with  an  uncle,  the  late  Dr.  W.  H.  Hunt, 
a  well-known  teacher  of  musical  theory,  etc., 
at  Birkenhead.  For  the  organ,  he  was  under 
W.  H.  Grimshaw,  W.  T.  Best's  assistant  at 
St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool.  Several  posts 
as  organist  were  held  by  Austin,  but  he  gave  up 
church  work  after  a  time,  and  became  teacher 
of  harmony  and  other  subjects  in  the  Liverpool 
College  of  Music,  a  post  he  held  until  1906. 
During  the  latter  part  of  that  time  he  also 
taught  singing  there.  The  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  his  fine  baritone  voice  warranted  him 
in  taking  up  the  profession  of  a  singer,  and  he 
studied  under  Charles  Lunn,  making  his  London 
d^but  in  March  1902.  The  marked  success  he 
then  made  led  to  frequent  engagements  in 
oratorio,  etc.,  in  which  his  remarkable  intelli- 
gence and  sound  musicianship  have  full  play. 
He  has  appeared  at  the  festivals  of  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  Hereford,  Sheffield,  Norwich,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Newcastle.  During  the  unlucky 
season  of  German  Opera  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1907  he  sang  with  success  and  appeared  in  the 
summer  seasons  of  that  year  and  1908.  In  the 
English  performances  of  the  'Ring'  of  1908 
and  1909  he  sang  the  part  of  Gunther  with 
much  distinction.  He  has  composed  several 
works  fororehestra,  which  are  of  considerable 
importance;  an  overture  to  'Richard  II.'  was 
produced  at  Liverpool  in  1900;  and  'Spring,' 
a  rhapsody,  at  Queen's  Hall  under  Henry  Wood, 
1907.  His  compositions  also  include  'Isabella, 
or  the  Pot  of  Basil,'  a  sjrmphonic  poem;  a 
Festival  Prelude  for  strings  and  organ  (pro- 
duced in  London,  1906),  a  trio  in  C  minor  for 
piano  and  strings,  pieces  for  organ,  pianoforte, 
and  violoncello,  church  music  and  songs.  His 
brother  Ernest  Austin,  bom  in  London, 
Dec.  31,  1874,  was  in  the  office  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  then  in  business  in  the  city,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three,  took  up  the 
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of  oompofler.  He  took  some  lessons  in  haimony 
and  oompoflition  from  Mr.  J.  Davenport,  but  is 
practically  a  self-taught  musician.  His  works 
are  mostly  of  the  extremely  modem  type,  and 
many  of  his  songs  show  considerable  feeling  for 
poetical  accentuation.  The  list  includes  a 
sonata  for  pianoforte  (op.  1);  'music-poems' 
for  piano  (opp.  14,  28,  31);  'Tone^onnets,' 
'Tone-stanzas/  'Musical  Verses'  for  piano; 
'Music-poems'  for  violin,  clarinet,  hom,  violon- 
csello,  and  piano  (op.  13) ;  for  violin  and  piano 
(op.  29) ;  for  two  violins  and  two  violonceUos 


(op.  12) ;  for  two  violins,  violoncello,  and  piano 
(op.  18) ;  for  two  violins,  clarinet,  hom,  violon- 
cello, and  piano  (op.  25) ;  a  Coronation  Prise- 
March  for  military  band  (op.  5) ;  a  pastoral  trio 
for  flute,  hom,  and  piano  (op.  15);  trio  for 
clarinet,  hom,  and  piano  (op.  8) ;  two  trios  for 
piano  and  strings  (opp.  26,  27);  ssonphonio 
idyll  for  orchestra  (op.  7);  ssonphonic  march 
for  orchestra  (op.  19) ;  'The  Love-Songs  from 
Don  Quixote,'  for  chorus,  soli,  and  orchestra 
(op.  32) ;  variations  for  orchestra  (op.  34),  and 
about  forty  sonipB.  m. 
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BABELL,    William.    Line    16  of   article, 
after  'Ciemiany'  add  'and  to  France,  and 
Holland.' 

BACH.  P.  143,  in  the  genealogy.  No.  24 
should  read  'Wiihehn  Friedrich  Ernst.'  P. 
147,  under  Johann  CtOttfried  Bebnhard, 
line  2,  delete  the  words  'the  youngest  of 
Sebastian's  sons.'  P.  151&,  line  13  from 
bottom,  for  'April'  read  'May.'  Carlyle's  date 
has  been  proved  to  be  incorrect  in  Spitta's  life. 
P.  1556,  line  26  from  bottom, /or  'Kuntswerke' 
read  '  Kunstwerke.' 

BAUMKER,  Wilhelm,  was  bom  at  Elber- 
feld,  Oct.  25,  1842,  and  ordained  priest  in  the 
Homan  Catholic  Church,  1867.  Li  1889  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  from  the 
University  of  Breslau  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
value  of  his  historical  researches  in  connection 
with  Catholic  Church  music.  His  chief  work 
is  entitled  Das  katholische  deutsche  Kirchenlied 
in  8einen  Singxoeiaen  von  den  frOhetien  ZeUen, 
etc.,  in  three  volimies,  1883-91.  The  second 
volume,  which  was  first  published  in  1883, 
was  originally  a  continuation  of  an  earlier  work 
on  the  same  subject  begun  by  Karl  Severin 
Meister,  of  which  a  first  volimie  was  published 
in  1862,  but  Baumker  afterwards  (1886)  revised 
and  enlarged  Meister's  volume  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  so  much  fresh  material  as  to  make  it 
quite  a  new  work.  A  full  account  is  given  of 
the  various  collections  of  "HyxoiiB  with  tunes 
which  were  in  use  among  German  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  A 
third  supplementary  volvune  was  published  in 
1891  to  bring  the  subject  down  to  a  later  period 
than  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  as  originally 
planned.  He  has  also  edited  'Niederlandische 
geistliche  Lieder  nebst  ihre  Singweisen  aus 
Handschriften  des  15ten  Jahrhunderts'  (1888). 
Other  works  by  him  are  two  small  monographs, 
Palestrina  (1877)  and  Laesua  (1878),  and  a 
work  entitled  Zttr  Geschichte  der  Tonkunst  in 
Deutechland  von  den  ersten  Anfdngen  hia  zur 
Reformation,  giving  an  account  of  the  Grennan 
mediieval  writers  and  treatises  of  music,  ft1<y>  of 


the  beginnings  of  the  vernacular  Kirchenlied. 
He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  Eitner's 
Monatahefte  and  Haberl's  Kirchenmunkaliaehea 
Jahrhuch.  j.  r.  m. 

BAILDON,  Joseph.  P.  166a.  Correct  date 
of  death,  as  the  MS.  registers  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  show  that  he  was  buried  Mi&y  2,  1774. 
(Coixununicated  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings.) 

BALTZAR.  P.  1776,  line  6  from  bottom, 
/or '1633' read '1663.' 

BANTI.  P.  181a,  line  15,  for  'Portogallo's' 
read  'Nasolino's,'  and  add  date  of  production, 
March  23,  1802. 

BAR.  P.  183a.  There  are  many  instances 
of  the  use  of  bar-lines  earlier  than  those 
quoted.  The  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  shows 
a  fairiy  systematic  use  of  bar-lines,  but  even 
there  it  is  rare  to  find  a  composition  barred 
quite  regularly,  as  it  would  be  in  the  present 
day,  from  beginning  to  end.  Li  the  numerous 
'Fantasias'  and  the  like,  which  begin  fugally 
with  the  statement  of  a  subject  in  a  single  part, 
such  statement  is  very  rarely  barred,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  bars  were  mainly  employed  to 
guide  the  eye  in  pla3ring  from  the  two  staves. 

BARGIEL,  WoLDEMAR.  P.  lS7a,  add  date 
of  death  at  BerUn,  Feb.  23,  1897. 

BARITONE.  P.  187a,  line  4^/or  'fiap^rowos^ 
read  *Pap&rovos.* 

BARTH]&LEMON,F.H.  P.  193a.  Correct 
date  of  death  to  July  23. 

BATES,  JoAH.  P.  2036,  line  4,  for  'Harley' 
read  'Hartley,'  Line  6,  for  'Robert'  read 
'John.'  Last  line  but  one  of  article,  for 
'Coates'  read  'Ck>tes.' 

BATESON,  Thomas.  P.  2046,  line  13,  for 
'1615'  read  '1612,'  and  add  that  he  had  a 
private  grace  of  the  senate  of  the  MA.  degree 
on  June  13,  1622.  (Communicated  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Grattan  Flood.) 

BATH,  HuBSBT,  was  bom  at  Barnstaple, 
Devonshire,  Nov.  6,  1883.  In  1901  he  en- 
tered the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  studying 
the  piano  under  Mr.  Oscar  Beringer,  and 
oompositkm  under  Professor  Corder.    In  1904 
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he  won  the  Goring  Thomas  Scholaiship  for 
compoeition  with  a  one-act  opera  based  on 
Longfellow's  'Spanish  Student.'  The  list  of 
his  compositions  is  considerable,  and  includes 
a  set  of  Orchestral  Variations,  four  Symphonic 
Poems,  four  Cantatas  (among  them  the  bril- 
liantly successful  'Wedding  of  Shon  Maclean'), 
and  six  one-movement  quintets  for  strings  and 
piano.  The  Orchestral  Variations,  perhaps  his 
most  important  work,  were  produced  at  the 
Queen's  Hall  in  1904.  In  the  setting  of  words 
Mr.  Bath  has  been  clearly  influenced  by  two 
things.  In  the  first  place  he  has  a  special 
affection  for  things  dealing  with  Celtic  subjects ; 
and  secondly  he  seems  to  prefer  prose  to  verse, 
doubtless  because  of  the  freedom  of  rhythm 
afforded  by  unmetrical  words.  These  consider- 
ations lend  a  peculiar  interest  to  his  songs,  of 
which  there  are  over  fifty,  some  thirty  of  these 
being  settings  of  'Fiona  Macleod.'    a.  a.  k.  b. 

BATTLE  SYMPHONY.  P.  208a,  add  that 
the  first  perfonnance  took  place  in  Vienna, 
Dec.  8,  1813. 

BAUMGARTEN,  C.  F.  P.  2086,  add  that 
he  must  have  come  to  London  about  1758,  as 
he  was  leader  at  the  Haymarket  in  1763,  and 
in  Dublin  in  1764.  Line  13,  for  '1786'  read 
'1784.'  Line  5  from  bottom,  add  that  he 
composed  Three  Fugues  in  1798,  and  set 
Luther's  H3rnm  with  trumpet  obbligato  in  1805. 
(Communicated  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Grattan  Flood.) 
BAX,  Arnold  E.  Trevor,  was  bom  in 
London,  Nov.  8,  1883.  From  1900  to  1905 
he  was  at  the  Ro3ral  Academy  of  Music,  where 
he  studied  the  pianoforte  under  Mr.  Tobias 
Matthay,  and  composition  imder  Professor 
Corder.  His  'Celtic  Song  Cycle'  was  produced 
at  one  of  Mr.  Dunhill's  concerts  of  chamber 
music  in  1907,  and  is  perhaps  his  best-known 
composition.  He  has  written  many  other  songs 
to  English,  Danish,  and  Grerman  words,  and 
has  a  particular  afiSnity  for  subjects  of  Celtic 
character.  Mr.  Bax  has  also  written  a  certain 
amount  of  chamber  and  orchestral  music.  His 
most  important  works  in  these  forms  are  a 
symphony  in  F  minor  and  major,  *Eir6' 
(three  symphonic  pictures  after  W.  B.  Yeats 
and  J.  C.  Maugan),  and  a  String  Quintet  in 
G  major,  all  of  which  have  been  written  since 
1905.  o.  B.  K.  B. 

BAY  OF  BISCAY,  THE.  The  words  of 
this  fine  sea  song  are  by  Andrew  Cherry,  and 
formed  part  of  a  musical  entertainment  called 
'Spanish  Dollars,'  which  was  performed  for 
Incledon's  benefit  at  Covent  Garden,  on  May  9, 
1805.  The  play  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  management.  John  Davy  was  the  com- 
poser of  the  song  and  the  opera.  It  has  been 
stated  that  Davy  took  his  melody  from  the 
singing  of  some  drunken  negroes  in  London, 
near  the  docks.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not, 
it  is  a  fact  that  several  traditional  melodies 
have  been  recently  collected,  mostly  sea  songs. 


the  melodies  of  which  bear  a 
resemblance  to  the  air  in  question.  From 
certain  points  of  evidence  it  is,  however,  im- 
probable that  these  are  taken  from  Davy's 
melody  to  the  'Bay  of  Biscay.'  It  is  rather 
likely  that  there  has  existed  some  tune 
commonly'  sung  to  sea  songs  of  which  both 
the  'Bay  of  Biscay'  and  the  traditioiial  ain 
are  merely  the  remains.  p.  k. 

BAYREUTH.  P.  2096,  line  24,  delete  the 
words  'after  which  there  was  an  interval  unUI 
1888,'  as  'Parsifal'  and  'Tristan'  were  given 
in  1886.  The  summer  festivals  since  1902 
have  been  more  regular  than  before. 

BEETHOVEN.  P.  258a,  line  20,  far 
'Dec.  18'  rwd  'Dec.  20,'  the  date  g^ven  in 
Thayer,  vol.  v.  p.  430.  In  the  line  above, 
correct  'a  boy  of  eleven'  to  'a  boy  of  fourteen,' 
and  make  the  same  correction  on  p.  ^S^th, 
linev  20  from  bottom,  as  Geriiard  von  Breuning 
was  bom  in  1813.  In  the  list  of  compositions, 
add  that  the  autograph  of  No.  242,  the  song, 
'Lied  aus  der  Feme,'  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Bruce  Steane,  of  London. 

BEGGAR'S  OPERA,  THE.    P.  277.   Edi- 
tions of  the  opera  are  many  and  various.    Some 
of  the  modem  ones  omit  the  clever  little  scene 
between  the  Beggar  and  Player,  which  shows, 
not  only  the  raison  d*Hre  of  the  play,  but  also 
to  what  it  owes  its  name.    The  first  edition 
was  published  in  octavo  by  John  Watts,  and 
is  dated  1728,  'To  which  b  added  the  Musik 
engraved  on  copper  plates.'     The  music  is  very 
rudely   engraved,    and    inserted   at   the   end. 
Watts  published  a  later  edition  in  octavo,  with 
the  airs  cut  in  wood  and  inserted    in    their 
places.     This  was  reissued  by  J.  ic  R.  Tonson 
in  1765.     Watts's  third  edition  was  in  quarto, 
excellently  printed,  with  the  music  beautifully 
engraved  on  copper ;  this  is  dated  1 729.     About 
1750  an  edition  of  the  tunes  was  published  by 
Walsh  under  the  title,  'The  Excellent  Choice, 
being  a  Collection  of  the  most  favourite  old 
Song  tunes  in  the  Beggars  Opera,  set  for  3 
voices  in  the  maimer  of  catches,  or  for  two 
Gemum  Flutes  and  a  bass,'  ob.  folio.     A  later 
edition  was  published  by  Longman  Sc  Broderip: 
'The  Beggar's  Opera  as  it  is  performed  at  both 
Theatres,  with  the  additional  alterations  and 
new  basses  by  Doctor  Ame  for  the  voice,  harp- 
sichord,   and    violin,'    ob.    folio,    drca    1785. 
Another  edition  was  published  by  Harrison  ft 
Co.,  circa  1790,  ob.  folio,  with  a  smaller  one 
for  the  flute. 

Probably  the  last  public  singer  to  take  part 
in  'The  B^^gar's  Opera'  was  Sims  Reeves,  who, 
taking  the  part  of  Captain  Macheath,  used  to 
introduce  songs  by  Charles  Dibdin  into  the 
piece.  F.  K. 

BELL,  William  Henrt,  was  bom  at  St. 
Albans,  August  20,  1873.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Albans  Grammar  School,  and  subsequently 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  winning 


BELL 

the  OooB  Seholanhip  In  1889.  He  hu  held  k 
ProfeaaoTshlp  of  Harmony  at  that  Inatitution 
■hice  1B03.  Ah  b  compoeer  he  has  devoled 
hhnaelf  chiefly  to  orchestral  muflic;  several  of 
his  earliest  works  were  produced  st  the  Crystal 
Palace  by  Sir  August  Hanns,  notAUy  the 
'Prelude  to  the  Canterbury  Tales'  (1898).  It  is 
intereetlOK  to  reoord  that  he  was  one  of  the  last 
of  the  long  Uat  of  Knglish  compoeers  to  whom 
Manns  gave  a  first  chance  of  a  hearing.  His 
'Song  In  the  Morning'  Prelude  was  played 
at  the  OlouoeMer  Festival  of  1901,  while 
Utteriy  Ht.  Henry  J.  Wood  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Beecham  have  brought  forward  seveial  of  his 
composition*. 

The  list  of  Ur.   Bell's  oompositions   Is  as 

Op.  . 


6. 

a. 

i 
iS: 
IS: 

U. 

!l 

17. 

11 


Bnniibonf  In  F,  'Tlie  Opm  KoM. 

Hie  Buon  ot  Brtduey.^  1^  ehonu  ud  orebatrL 

An  open. '  Life's  lles«ur«,  u  k  yet  Inoomplete  ( 1010). 


BELL.  P.  280a,  line  60.  The  clapper  is 
always  made  of  wrought  iron.  The  'flight' 
is  forged  from  the  one  piece  of  metal  of  which 
the  hall  of  the  clapper  is  made.  P.  280b,  Ihie 
14.  Nowadays  canons  are  rarely  cast  on  bells. 
The  crown  of  the  bell  ia  securely  bolted  to  the 
head-stock.  Whatever  method  is  adopted  In 
doing  this,  It  Is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
one  of  fixing  by  means  of  canons.  Line  27. 
The  usual  proportions  for  bell  metal  are  thirteen 
of  copper  to  tour  of  tin.  P.  281a,  line  12. 
Hemisphericala  are  very  difficult  to  tune  as  they 
contain  dissonant  partial  tones  which  cannot  be 
regulated.  Of  largesiie,  they  are  most  unsatis- 
factory.   Une  22.    The  J,th  scale  can  be  buc- 
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eesBtuDy  used  uoder  very  limited  conditions. 
Experience  has  shown  that  for  a  ringing  peal, 
at  any  rate  for  the  larger  bells,  the  Ath  scale 
la  much  too  thick.  The  very  fine  new  tenor  at 
Exeter  Cathedral  (6  feet  diameter)  is  on  the 
Aih  scale.  See  list  of  Important  "ing"'^ 
bells,  p.  284.  P.  281ti,  Unai  1  to  6,  The 
weightfl  quoted  are  on  the  Ath  scale.  A 
middle  'C  bell  in  a  rioging  peal  would  weigh, 
under  ordinary  olrcimistanoeB,  from  2  tons  to 
2  tons  S  cwt.  Lhie  8.  'Tenor  C  should 
read  'middle  C  Line  12.  Add,  'and  their 
weights  vary  as  the  eubea  of  their  diameten.' 
Line  22.  Add  the  following  table  of  compara- 
tive weights  of  bells  for  ringing  and  carillon 


yerCoHBon*. 

ForB«v«g.               1 

Cwt.  Qrs. 

Note. 

y-«-|| 

Cwt.  Or*. 

1 

1       2 

Q 

y-  M 

9     0 

3 

1 
J 

13 

a    0 

3      3 

is 

.!  i 
il 

40      0 

1 

i 

A 

1 

C 

t     1 

9      3 

8 
U 

40      0 

y^ 

Line  3S.  The  fiatleat  t>ell  of  a  peal  regulatea 
the  necessary  tuning  of  the  others  which  are 
tuned  to  it.     Sharpening  is  to  be  deprecated,  as 

very  tittle  can  l>e  done  without  spoiling  the  bell. 
The  fallowing  corrections  and  additions  are 
to  be  made  to  the  tables  on  pp.  283-4:  — 


Kaiu  trBM. 

Dau. 

£^. 

ir*»t 

St.      Paul'^     LauSoB. 

Oifoni,' Great  Tom' 
St.      Paul's,     London 

'  Clock  B(^ '  .  .  .  . 
Exster,  'Peter'    .    .    . 

Do.,  Tenor  (riMiait)  . 

Twentieth  Bell .    .    . 

1SS2 
1858 
lOSO 
1719 

,.,. 

1902 
188S 

1873 

Ft.  In. 
B    61 

B    0 

,o| 

I  » 

6    !ij 

a  0 
11' 
t? 
if 

>    0) 

\l 

If 

Tna    Cwt. 
16        14i 

13        11 
6        16 

1  n 

4          T 

1  i 
I  1 

0          71 

^lllll-. 

.. 

S  ■.'■.'. ':':'. 

:: 

■■ 

i^.":' : :' : ; ; 

The  following  is  a  Ibt  of  the  moat  Important 
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bells  of  3  tons  and  upwards,  east  in  En^^and, 
not  included  in  tlie  foregoing:  — 


Montreal,  Notre  Dame 

Cathedral 
York    Minster,    'Great 

Peter' 
Highmoor,  Wigton  .    . 
Beverly  Minster  .    .    . 
Birmingham  Univernty 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  St. 

Nicholas    Cathedral, 

Hour  Bell 
Downside  Abbey .    •    . 
Toronto  aty  Hall 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,   Post 

Office 
Preston,  Town  Hall .  . 
Worcester  Cathedral  . 
Bolton  Town  Hall  .  . 
Sunderland  Town  Hall 
Abberley  Hall .... 

Do 

Portsmouth  Town  Hall 
Chichester  Cathedral  . 
London,  Law  Courts  . 
Birmingluun,  Art  Gal- 
lery 
Mals«a  Cathedral,  Hour 

St.     Paul's    Cathedral, 

London.    Tenor 
Halifax  Town  Hall  .    . 


IXUe, 


1847 

1846 

1885 
1002 
1908 
1802 

1903 
1902 
1891 

1868 
1868 
1872 
1889 
1885 
1885 
1889 
1877 
1884 
1885 

1868 

1878 

1862 


Dtam- 


mouth. 


Ft.L:i. 
8    7i 

8    4 

7    51 
7    3 
6  11 
6 


111 


6  lOi 
6    8 
6    61 


5    9 
5    9 

5    81 


WglghL 


Tns.Cwt. 
11    lU 

10    16 


8    16 
7      1 
6 
5 


xii 


M. 

M. 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 


T. 
G. 
T. 

T. 
T. 
W. 
W. 
T. 
T. 
M. 
T. 
G. 
G. 

M. 

T. 
T. 


The  letters  in  the  last  oolumn  refer  to  the  founders 

of  the  different  bells:  — 

T.  =  Taylor  of  Loughborough.        M. »  Meara  of  London. 

G.  B  GiUett  Of  Croydon.  W. »  Warner  of  London. 

^V»      ¥T  •    Da 

BELLS,  TUNING  OF.  Long  before  change- 
ringing  was  practised  care  was  taken  to  make 
bells  'tunable  and  agreeable  to  each  other/ 
showing  that  they  were  tuned  in  musical 
sequence.  As  early  as  975  there  are  records 
concerning  the  seven  bells  cast  for  Turketyl, 
Abbot  of  Croyland,  which  produced  'the  most 
exquisite  harmony.'  In  1251  we  know  that 
Henry  III.  gave  to  Westminster  Abbey  two 
bells  (cast  by  Ed.  Odson),  'A  great  bell  and  a 
smaller  bell  to  be  in  tune  with  the  greater  bell.' 
In  1440  Johane  Hill  of  London  contracted  to 
supply  five  new  bells  for  Feversham,  Kent,  'and 
if  so  be  that  any  of  the  said  belles  be  found 
defectiJff,  or  be  nought  of  accorde/  they  were 
to  be  recast.  The  Loughborough  Church- 
wardens Accounts  for  1586  record  that  John 
Wever  was  paid  'for  his  tow  dayes  chardges 
when  be  wait  to  Nottingham  for  them  that 
came  to  prove  the  tune  of  ye  bells,  xiiij  d.'  In 
nearly  all  the  known  contracts  of  the  famous 
Purdue  family  of  bell  founders  (1600-1780)  a 
special  clause  was  inserted  in  such  terms  as 
these:  —  'to  make  timeable  the  said  bell  in 
sound  and  harmony  according  to  art  and  music 
with  and  unto  the  other  bells'  (Halstock),  'con- 
cordant and  agreeable  in  music,  tune,  sound  and 
harmony,'  etc. 

How  the  work  was  done  is  well  known,  for 
most  of  the  ft-Hafing  old  peals  are  very  defective 


as  regards  tune,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  the  primitive  methods  of  tuning  axe  taken 
into  consideration.  When  a  b^  was  unsatis- 
factory as  to  tune,  the  founders  were  requested 
to  'hew,'  'chip,'  or  'skirt'  it.  This  was  done 
by  means  of  a  chisel-headed  hammer  vrfaich 
chipped  the  bell  in  such  a  manner  as  to  predude 
the  posfflbility  of  the  finest  tone  or  tune.  Later 
on  bells  were  chipped  by  means  of  a  cold  i^isel 
and  finished  off  with  a  file.  This  was  certainly 
a  less  crude  performance,  though  still  most  un- 
satisfactory, but  with  the  advent  of  the  present 
tuning  machine  things  have  altered,  the  poaai- 
bilities  are  very  greatly  enlarged  and  tuniztg 
assumes  a  different  aspect  altogether.  The 
tuning  machine  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
vertical  lathe,  capable  of  turning  out  the  finest 
shaving  of  metal  from  any  part  of  the  inside  of 
the  bell. 

Change-ringing  (practised  only  in  this  coun- 
try) is  directly  responsible  for  the  alteration  in 
the  shape  of  English  bells  from  that  prevalent  on 
the  Continent.  This  alteration  was  undoubt- 
edly made  to  facilitate  the  balance  of  the  beD  so 
that  it  might  be  more  easily  manipulated  when 
hung  in  the  old  style  for  such  special  require- 
ments, with  the  result  that  the  series  of  tones 
in  each  bell  has  been  completely  upset,  for  until 
some  ten  years  ago  Ti!ngli«h  foundens  tuned 
only  one  note,  no  notice  whatever  being  taken 
of  the  other  component  tones.  On  the  Con- 
tinent the  tuning  of  bells  has  received  much 
greater  attention.  As  early  as  the  13th 
century  it  was  considered  necessary  that  eveiy 
good  bell  should  produce  three  prominent  notes. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  Hemony 
maintained  that  a  good  bell  must  be  so  propor- 
tioned that  its  harmonic  tones  contain  three 
octaves,  two  fifths,  a  minor  3rd  and  a  major 
Srd.  This  was  imdoubtedly  the  aim  of  the 
greatest  Continental  founders,  and  it  is  entirdy 
due  to  the  method  of  timing  that  so  many  of 
their  bells  have  become  famous  both  as  to  tone 
and  tune.  The  following  analysis  of  the  tones  of 
the  splendid  Great  Bell  at  Erfurt  shows  that 
Hemony's  theoxy  was  carzied  out  nearly  two 
centuries  before  his  time. 


^^1 


^^ 


Date  1497.    Diameter  8  ft.  5%  ins. 
Estimated  wdght  10  tons.    Note  E. 

The  tones  of  the  Erfurt  bdl  are  quoted  by 
Helmholtz  (Sensations  of  Tone)  on  the  author- 
ity of  Gleits,  but  No.  3  is  mcorrectly  given  as  G 
sharp.     It  should  be  G  natural. 

In  a  few  words  the  difference  between  the 
common  method  of  tuning  English  and  Conti- 
nental bells  is  that  the  former  had  only  one 
series  of  notes  tuned,  while  in  the  latter  both 
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strike-notes  and  hum-notee  were  most  carefully 
tuned  in  octaves. 

It  must  be  understood  that  tone  and  tune 
are  very  dififerent  things.  Good  tone  means 
that  a  bell  must  be  in  tune  with  itself,  although 
it  may  be  in  tune  in  the  strictest  meaning  of 
the  tenn  and  yet  be  of  indifferent  tone  on 
account  of  inadequate  thickness  proportions. 
In  bells  as  in  other  musical  instruments  pro- 
ducing compound  tones,  the  quality  of  tone  is 
entirely  governed  by  the  partial  tones  present, 
their  intensities,  etc.  In  every  bell  ihe^e  are 
five  tones  which  can  now  be  most  accurately 
tuned.  When  a  bell  is  properly  struck  the 
first  note  which  prominently  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ear  is  what  is  known  as  the  strike 
note,  tap  note  or  fundamental  —  this  is  the  note 
of  the  bell.  The  low  sound  heard  after  the 
strike  note  has  lost  its  intensity  is  known  as 
the  hum  note.  The  octave  above  the  strike 
note  is  called  the  nominal.  There  are  also 
present  a  minor  3rd  and  perfect  5th  immedi- 
ately above  the  strike  note,  and  a  major  3rd 
and  perfect  5th  immediately  above  the  nominal 
thus:  — 


WobiItmJ. 


^^3|1  Qnint. 
•rr"  Ttarot. 

Strlke-aoto  (ti^-aoto  or  tmdaamM^ 


Hun 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  (1)  the  hum 
note  should  be  a  perfect  octave  below  the  strike 
note;  (2)  the  nominal  should  be  a  perfect 
octave  above  the  strike  note;  (3)  the  third 
above  the  strike  note  is  a  minor  Srd  and  the 
fifth  perfect;  (4)  that  all  these  notes  should 
be  in  perfect  tune  with  each  other.  Above  the 
nominal  the  major  3rd  and  perfect  5th  can  be 
heard  in  bells  of  considerable  size;  in  smaller 
bells  they  are  so  weak  as  not  to  be  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Famous  good  bells,  such  as  the  Lavenham 
Tenor,  the  5th,  7th,  8th,  9th  and  tenor  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  etc.,  in  England  as  on  the 
Continent  have  the  whole  of  the  five  tones  in 
tune,  and  even  in  the  case  of  Continental  bells 
if  the  five  tones  are  not  as  they  should  be,  the 
strike  and  hum  notes  are  generally  correct. 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a 
complete  revolution  in  tuning,  entirely  through 
the  enterprise  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
Taylor  of  Loughborough.  Canon  Simpson,  in 
two  articles  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  (1895 
and  1896),  drew  attention  to  some  of  the  dis- 
crepancies of  English  bells,  which  had  the  effect 
of  inducing  Messrs.  Taylor  to  make  experiments 
with  and  improvements  in  tuning  machinery, 
with  the  result  that  at  the  present  time  they 
can  do  all  that  has  been  previously  done  by 
English  bell-tuners,  together  with  all  that  has 
been  done  by  the  greatest  continental  bell- 
tuners,  to  the  accuracy  of  a  single  vibration. 


Their  foundry  is  the  most  perfectly  equipped 
of  any  in  Europe.  Every  bell  now  made  by 
this  firm  has  the  five  tones  tuned  with  absolute 
accuracy.  The  musical  gain  is  great,  and  there 
is  no  comparison  possible  between  bells  tuned 
on  the  five-tone  and  one-tone  systems  when 
heard  side  by  side.  The  superiority  of  the 
former  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  small 
bells  which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  are  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory  musically.  Such  fine 
tuning  is  a  very  delicate  process,  owing  to  the 
ever-varying  shape  and  thickness  of  the  bell 
and  the  complex  relationship  of  the  different 
tones.  The  means  by  which  these  results  are 
obtained  are  of  course  the  bell-founder's  secret, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
finest  modem  bells  are  being  made  in  our  own 
oountry.  w.  w,  s. 

BELLINCIONI,  GsacMA,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  modem  Italian  singers,  was  bom  at 
Como  on  August  19,  1866,  or,  according  to 
another  authority,  at  Monza  (Piedmont)  in 
1864.  She  was  taught  by  her  father,  and 
afterwards,  in  1880,  by  Cord.  In  1881  she 
made  her  d^but  at  the  Fiorentini  Theatre, 
Naples,  in  Pedro tti's  'Tutti  in  Maschera.' 
During  her  career  Madame  Bellincioni  has  sung 
at  all  the  chief  opera-houses  in  Italy,  and  has 
toured  in  Germany,  Austria,  Portu^,  France, 
and  Russia.  She  sang  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1895,  and  visited  America  in  1899.  At  the  Cos- 
tand  Theatre,  Rome,  on  May  18,  1890,  she 
played  Santussa  in  the  original  production  of 
'Cavalleria  Rusticana,'  this  being  the  event  of 
her  life.  She  also  created  the  chief  soprano 
parts  in  'Fedora,'  'A  Santa  Lucia,'  'Lorenza,' 
'La  Cabrera,'  and,  in  Italy,  BCassenet's  'Sapho.' 
At  Covent  Garden  she  did  not  make  the  success 
that  had  been  expected.  Her  power  as  an 
adtress  was  freely  acknowledged,  but  to  English 
ears  her  voice  —  a  dramatic  niesso  soprano  of 
wide  range  —  lacked  charm.  As  Carmen  she 
suffered  in  following  Madame  Calv^  in  that 
singer's  finest  part.  Madame  Bellincioni  has  an 
enormous  repertoire,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of 
upwards  of  forty  operas,  among  her  favourite 
characters  being  Carmen,  Violetta  ('Traviata'), 
and  Manon.  She  is  married  to  the  tenor 
Roberto  Stagno,  with  whom  she  sang  many 
times  in  'Cavalleria,'  and  lives  in  Florence. 
For  the  winter  season  of  1909-10,  she  was  an- 
nounced to  be  engaged  at  Madrid.       s.  h.  p. 

BELLINI,  ViNCENzo.  Add  that  Pougin's 
life  of  the  composer  appeared  in  1868,  and  an 
English  life  by  William  A.  C.  Lloyd  hi  1909. 

BENNETT,  Sir  W.  S.  P.  3006,  line  6  from 
bottom,  omit  the  words  'the  veteran,'  as  Cip- 
riani Potter  was  only  thirty-four  years  old  at 
the  time.  Add  that  a  memoir  by  the  com- 
poser's son,  Mr.  J.  R.  Stemdale-Bennett,  ap- 
peared in  1907. 

BERLIOZ,  Hectob.  P.  31 1&,  line  9  from 
bottom,  /or  '1848'   read  '1847.'     Two   lines 
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below,  for  *  Co  vent  Qarden'  read  'Drury  Lane/ 
P.  3126,  line  19  from  bottom,  /or  'sixty-third' 
rtad  'sixty-sixth.' 

BERNSDORF,  E.  Add  date  of  death,  June 
27,  1901.  , 

BESLER,  S.  P.  321,  at  the  end  of  article, 
add  that  the  library  of  St.  Bemhardinus  at 
Breslau  contains  four  Passion-settings  by  him. 

BEXFIELD,  W.  R.  Lhie  5  from  end  of 
article,  correct  date  of  death  to  Oct.  29. 

BIANCHI,  F,  P.  3236,  line  4  from  bot- 
tom, add  that  he  was  conductor  at  the  Crow 
Street  Theatre,  Dublin,  in  1797-1800,  and 
at  Astley's,  Dublin,  from  Nov.  1800  to  May 
1801.  w.  H.  o.  F. 

BILLINGTON,  Mrs.  Add  that  Reynolds's 
portrait  of  the  singer  is  now  in  the  Lenox 
Library,  New  York. 

BISHOP,  Ann.  P.  331a,  line  3.  Add  that 
she  spent  four  months  in  Dublin  before  going 
to  America. 

BISHOP,  Sir  H.  P.  3315,  line  20  from 
bottom,  read  'In  July  to  October  1820,  he 
acted  as  maestro  al  piano  at  the  Dublin 
Theatre,  and  received  the  freedom  of  that 
city,'  etc.  w.  h.  q.  f. 

BIZET,  G.  Line  14  of  article,  add  that 
the  opera  'Don  Procopio'  was  given  at  Monte 
Carlo  in  1906.  P.  3345,  lines  26-25  from 
bottom,  correct  statement  as  to  Marie  Roze 
singing  the  part  of  Carmen  for  the  first  time 
imder  Carl  Rosa;  she  took  it  later,  but  at 
first  it  was  sung  by  Miss  Selina  Dolaro. 

BLACK  EY'D  SUSAN  (or  'All  in  the 
Downs').  The  words  are  by  John  Gay,  and 
were  written  before  1723.  There  were  several 
settings  of  the  song  before  the  more  popular 
version  came  into  favour.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  by  no  means  settled  which  was  the 
correct  copy  until  the  publication  of  Chappell's 
'  Popular  Music, '  1856-59,  which  then  gave  a 
version  now  generally  accepted.  The  present 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  authority 
for  Chappell's  time  (the  one  now  generally 
recognized)  in  any  publication  prior  to  his  work. 
The  air  Chappell  gives  is  much  like  Dr.  Greene's 
'Fair  Sally  loved  a  bonny  Seaman,'  which  was 
printed  in  'Calliope  or  English  Harmony,' 
vol.  i.,  1739. 

The  best-known  tune,  of  which  Chapp>ell's 
version  appears  to  be  an  alteration,  is  by 
Richard  Leveridge  the  bass  singer  (6.  1670, 
d,  1758).  His  version  occurs  on  half-sheet 
music,  m  'The  Village  Opera,'  1729,  'Watt's 
Musical  Miscellany,'  vol.  iv.  1730,  and  else- 
where. Henry  Carey  was  probably  the  first  to 
put  music  to  the  song,  for  a  portion  of  his 
version  is  used  by  Gay  in  'The  Beggar's  Opera,' 
1727-28.  There  is  also  another  air  to  the 
words,  by  Signor  Sendoni,  and  yet  another  by 
J.  F.  Lampe ;  this  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Liverpool  printed  book  'The  Muses'  Delight,' 
1754.     Still  another  air,  different  from  any  of 


the  foregoing,  is  found  in  a  manuscript  dated 
1723  and  1724,  in  possessxm  of  the  prasent 
writer.  f-  ^ 

BLAKE,  Ret.  Edwabd.  Lhie  2  of  artide, 
/or '1808' read '1708.' 

BLAZE  DE  BURY.  P.  340,  line  8  from 
end  of  article.  Jar  'will  remain  so/  read  'was 
to  remain  so.' 

BLOW,  John.  As  to  the  date  of  the  com- 
poser's birth,  recent  researches  have  gone  to 
confirm  the  suggestion  in  line  lO  of  article, 
that  the  baptismal  entry  in  the  register  of  the 
parish  of  Newark  registers  relates  to  the  com- 
poser. See  Dr.  Cummings  in  the  MusmoL 
A890ciaUim  Proceedings  for  March  16, 1909,  and 
the  SammdlAnde  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Ges.  x.  421  ff. 
P.  3416,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  'time' 
read  'tune.'  P.  342a,  lines  13-23,  substitute 
'He  received  the  honorary  Mus.D.  degree  from 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury  on  Dec.  10,  1677  (the 
Dean  acting  in  consequence  of  the  vacancy  in 
the  see).'     P.  343a,  line  34,  for  'C  read  'G.' 

BLUE  BEARD,  A  spectacular  opera  of 
enormous  and  prolonged  popularity,  first  pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane  on  Jan.  16,  1798;  it  had 
the  subtitle  'or  Female  Curiosity.'  The  piece 
was  suggested  to  George  Colman,  the  younger, 
by  Michael  Kelly,-  who  being  familiar  with  a 
French  piece  {Barbe  EUue)  placed  the  latter 
before  Colman  and  offered  to  write  the  music  'to 
endeavour  to  establish  his  name  as  a  composer,' 
Kelley  giving  Colman  two  hundred  pounds. 
(See  Kelly's  ReminieceneeSf  vol.  ii.  p.  144.) 
The  drama  being  accepted  at  Drury  Lane,  it 
was  put  on  the  stage  with  unparalleled  mag- 
nificence, Johnstone,  a  pantomime-machinist, 
inventing  a  nimiber  of  complicated  changes. 
Kelly  took  the  character  of  SeUm ;  Mrs.  Crouch, 
as  Fatima,  Miss  De  (Tamp  as  Irene,  and  Mrs. 
Bland  as  Beda,  were  the  only  female  performers. 
Edmund  Kean,  then  a  boy  of  eleven,  made  his 
first  public  appearance  on  a  pasteboard  ele- 
phant. Though  the  tuneful  music  was  long 
popular  little  remained  of  it  on  the  public  ear 
save  the  pretty  song,  'While  i>ensive  I  thought 
on  my  love,'  and  the '  Grand  March '  which  with 
a  chorus  introduced  a  moimted  Eastern  proces- 
sion. The  'March  in  Bluebeard'  was  long  a 
favourite  lesson  for  the  piano  at  young  ladies' 
schools.-  F.  K. 

BLUE  BELL  OF  SCOTLAND,  THE.  A 
so-called  'Scotch  song'  of  great  popularity. 
There  appears  to  have  been  traditionally  cur- 
rent in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  a  ballad,  or 
rather  several  ballads  on  the  same  subject  as 
the  present  song,  but  scarcely  so  delicately  ex- 
pressed. One,  quoted  by  Charles  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe,  began  'O  fair  maid,  whase  aught  that 
bonny  bairn  ? '  Another  Is  printed  by  Ritson  in 
'The  North-Coimtry  Chorister,'  ISCG,  as  'The 
New  Highland  Lad,'  and  begins,  'There  was  a 
Highland  laddie  courted  a  Lawland  maid,'  etc. 
The  second  verse  of  this  commences: 
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Oh  where,  and  oh  where  does  your  Highland  laddie 
dwell?  (jbiB.) 

He  lives  in  merry  Scotland  at  the  Sign  of  the  Blue 
BeU. 

And  I  vow  in  my  heart  I  love  my  laddie  well. 

What  the  tunes  to  these  songs  were,  it  is 
now  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Jordan,  the  actress,  about  1800, 
taking  the  second  verse  of  the  song  given  by 
Bitflon,  for  her  first,  sang  a  modified  version 
on  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  to  the  now  well- 
known  time  which  was  published  in  sheet  form 
by  John  T^^^ngmim  and  Clementi  at  26  Cheap- 
side,  and  by  Bland  A  Weller,  as  'The  Blue 
Bell  of  Scotland  a  favourite  ballad,  as  composed 
and  sung  by  Mrs.  Jordan  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury  Lane.'  In  regard  to  Mrs.  Jordan's 
connection  with  the  song,  Ritson,  in  a  note 
appended  to  his  version  of  the  song,  says: 
'This  song  has  been  lately  introduced  upon 
the  stage  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  knew  neither 
the  words  nor  the  tune.' 

Mrs.  Jordan's  melody  is  employed  in  George 
Thomson's  'Collection  of  Original  Scotish  Airs,' 
vol.  iii.,  dated  1802  (issued  1801),  to  words 
written  by  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  upon  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly's  departure  for  Holland 
with  the  British  forces  in  1709. 

In  Johnson's  'Scots  Musical  Museum,'  vol. 

vi.,  1803,  there  is  another  tune  to  a  version 

of  the  song  which  is  entitled  'The  Blue  Bells 

of  Scotland.'     The  line  that  gives  this  title 

stands:  — 

He  dwells  in  merry  Scotland  where  the  blue  bells 
sweetly  smell. 

The  tune  is  however  different,  and  the  words 

suggest  that  they  are  merely  a  parody  on  the 

better-known    song.     It    is    curious    that    in 

popular  usage  the  name  of  the  song  is  generally 

given  in  the  plural  number,  like  that  of  'Heart 

of  Oak.'  F.  K. 

BLUMENTHAL,  Jacob.  Add  that  he  died 
at  Chelsea,  May  f7,  1908. 

BOCCHERINI.  P.  345a,  add  to  printed 
works:  Six  sonatas  for  violoncello  and  bass 
(assumed  to  be  arrangements  from  violin  so- 
natas, but  probably  original). 

BOISDEFFRE,  Ren£  db.  Add  that  he 
died  at  V^zelise  (Meurthe  et  Moselle),  early 
in  Dec.  1906. 

BOMTEMPO,  JoAo  Domikgos,  important 
Portuguese  musician  and  composer,  bom  at 
Lisbon,  Dec.  28,  1775,  studied  music  and 
hautboy  with  his  father  (first  hautboy  in  the 
King's  Chamber  Music  Orchestra),  and  piano 
and  coimterpoint  in  the  Patriarchal  Seminary. 
In  1795  he  succeeded  to  the  place  of  his  father; 
in  1801  went  to  Paris  where  he  settled  until 
1810,  when  he  went  to  London,  where  he  lived 
in  most  friendly  relations  with  Muzio  Clementi, 
giving  concerts  and  teaching  the  piano. 

About  1814  he  returned  to  Portugal,  where 
the  social  conditions  after  the  Napoleonic  war 
were  unfavorable  to  his  settling.  He  returned 
to  London  in  1815  and  published  his  'Metodo 


de  Piano,'  op.  19,  and  his  symphony  'Primeira 
grande  simphonia  para  orchestra,'  op.  11,  three 
sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  18,  and  a 
quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  op.  16.  After- 
wards he  stopped  some  months  in  Paris,  and 
came  back  to  Portugal  at  the  end  of  1816,  where 
the  social  conditions  were  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  his  talents.  He  went  again  in 
the  middle  of  1818  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  'Messe  de  Requiem  k  la  mfoioire  de 
Camoens,'  op.  23,  his  most  important  work. 
Its  success  in  London  brought  him  again  to 
England  in  July  1819,  where  he  lived  until 
1820,  leaving  for  Portugal.  In  1821  he  was 
chosen  by  the  King  to  compose  and  conduct  the 
music  for  the  official  solemnities,  and  in  1822 
founded  the  Philhannonic  Society,  which  ex- 
isted until  March  13, 1828,  playing  his  composi- 
tions, and  the  best  music  of  the  time,  including 
Haydn,  Mosart,  and  Beethoven,  a  remarkable 
feat  in  such  an  epoch.  Persecuted  by  the 
Absolutist  Ck>vemment  he  lived  five  years 
hidden  in  the  Russian  consulate  imder  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consul  Karl  von  Razewich,  who 
was  his  friend,  and  a  distinguished  amateur. 

The  Liberal  Government  having  again 
triumphed,  in  July  1833  Bomtempo  was  nomi- 
nated instructor  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ ;  in  January  1834 
he  presented  to  the  King  a '  Plan  for  the  Founda- 
tion of  a  School  of  Music,'  which  led  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Conservatorio  of  Music,  created 
in  May  5,  1835,  whose  first  director  he  was. 

He  died  August  18, 1842,  leaving  four  sonatas 
for  piano  (opp.  1,  9)  ,*  four  concertos,  piano  and 
orchestra  (opp.  2,  3,  7,  12);  the  celebrated 
'  Varia9oe8  sobre  o  Minuete  afandagado,'  op.  4 ; 
and  'Capricho  e  varia9oe8  sobre  o  h^onno  inglez,' 
op.  8;  'Metodo  de  Piano,'  op.  19,  London 
1816;  Quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  op.  16: 
symphony  for  orchestra,  op.  11 ;  two  cantatas 
'A  Paz  da  Europa,'  for  four  soloists,  choirs 
and  orchestra,  op.  17,  and  'Hynmo  Lusitano,' 
one  voice,  choir,  and  orchestra,  op.  10;  and 
'  Messe  de  Requiem  k  la  m^moire  de  Camoens,' 
op.  23;  all  printed.  Unpublished  are  the 
Missa  solemne  for  the  promulgation  of  the 
C)onstitution,  played  1821;  Responsorii  for 
Queen  Carlota  Joaquina  (1822) ;  Requiems  for 
Maria  I.  and  Pedro  IV. ;  ' Alessandro  in  Efeso,' 
opera  seria ;  six  symphonies ;  two  concertos  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  TraiU  de  composition  nvuvie 
caUf  and  TraiU  d^harmonie  et  contrepoint. 

As  a  composer  his  style  is  clear  and  digni- 
fied, obviousdy  founded  on  Handel  and  Haydn. 
As  a  pianist  he  was  one  of  the  first  rank, 
deserving  the  full  consideration  of  Clementi 
and  J.  B.  Cramer  (Mendel  and  Reissmann,  ii. 
316).  C.  DE  M. 

BONCI,  Alessandro,  one  of  the  best  of 
living  Itidian  tenors,  was  bom  at  Cesena  near 
Bologna  in  1870.  His  talent  displayed  itself 
very  early,  and  when  only  six  or  seven  years  of 
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age,  he  became  a  member  of  the  church  choir  in 
his  native  town.  He  received  his  musical  edu- 
cation at  the  Pesaro  Lyceum,  then  under  the 
direction  of  Carlo  Pedrotti,  his  vocal  teacher 
being  Professor  Coen.  His  studies  extended 
over  five  years,  and  to  the  care  with  which  his 
voice  was  placed  before  he  attempted  to  sing  in 
public  he  attributes  much  of  his  success.  For  a 
time  he  was  principal  tenor  in  the  Loreto  choir, 
but  the  stage  claimed  him,  and  in  due  course 
he  made  his  d^but  at  Panna,  appearing  as 
Fenton  in  '  Falstaff .'  His  channing  voice  won 
him  immediate  recognition,  and  in  a  few  years 
he  took  a  high  position.  He  came  to  London 
in  1900,  his  first  part  at  Covent  Garden  being 
Rodolfo  in  'La  Bohtoie.'  His  success  was 
beyond  question,  but  Caruso's  appearance,  two 
years  afterwards,  told  against  him,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  holds  in  England  quite 
the  place  that  under  other  circumstances  might 
have  beeii  his.  He  took  part  in  the  disastrous 
season  at  the  Waldorf  Theatre  in  1905,  singing 
with  great  chann  in  some  operas  of  the  old 
repertoire,  and  was  back  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1908  when,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  he 
sang  Faust  and  also  sang  in  'II  Barbiere'  with 
Madame  Luisa  Tetraszini.  Bonci  is  under  no 
delusion  as  to  his  limitations.  He  is  essentially 
a  l3nric  tenor,  and  he  knows  that  the  strongly 
dramatic  parts  are  not  for  him.  He  wisely 
does  not  attempt  them,  restricting  himself  to 
the  music  that  suits  his  voice  and  style.  He 
has  been  described,  not  inaptly,  as  the  Giuglini 
of  his  day.  8.  h.  p. 

BONNY  DUNDEE.  The  song  commencing 
'To  the  Lords  of  Convention  'twas  Claverhouse 
spoke'  is  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  appears  with 
its  eleven  verses  (only  a  few  of  which  are  now 
sxmg)  in  his  play  'The  Doom  of  Devoigoil,' 
1830.  In  this  play  Scott  intended  that  it 
should  be  sung  to  the  old  Scottish  air  'Bonny 
Dundee,'  but  if  the  words  ever  were  so  sung 
(a  quite  imsuitable  conjimction  it  may  be  said), 
the  song  had  no  favour.  About  1845-50  a 
piece  of  '  prognunme '  music  for  the  pianoforte 
was  popular  in  Edinburgh,  which  described, 
musically,  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  playing 
of  a  military  band  gradually  approaching  from 
a  distance.  To  a  portion  of  this  music  Madame 
Sainton-Dolby,  it  is  believed,  first  sang  Scott's 
'Bonny  Dimdee.'  It  was  published  in  this 
combination  in  'The  L3rric  Gems  of  Scotland,' 
1856,  and  soon  won  great  favour. 

The  old  air  'Bonny  Dundee,'  which  is  prob- 
ably a  versbn  of  'Adew  Dundie'  of  the  Skene 
Manuscript  (see  article  Scottish  Mxtbic,  vol.  iv. 
p.  398)  occurs  in  the  Appendix  to  'The  Dancing 
Master'  in  1688.  The  original  song,  of  which 
the  chorus  suggested  a  portion  of  Scott's  refrain, 
is  in  the  various  editions  of  'Pills  to  purge 
Melancholy.'  At  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
the  air  was  generally  used  for  H.  Macniel's 
song,  'Mary  of  Castlecarey,'  commencing  'Saw 


ye  my  wee  thing.'     Other  aoag^   were  also 
adapted  to  it.  p.  l 

BORDES,  Charles.  Add  thsit  he  died  u 
Toulouse  in  Nov.   1909. 

BOSIO.  P.  366a,  the  last  four  lina  of 
the  column  are  to  be  omitted,  as  the  woidt 
quoted  refer,  not  to  Mme.  Bosk),  but  to  Mme^ 
Nantier-Didite. 

BOW,  MUSICAL.  A  primitive  type  of 
musical  instrumoit,  found  among  savage  tribes, 
in  such  widely  distant  places  as  'Sew  Mexko, 
Patagonia,  Central  and  South  Africa,  India, 
and  the  Spice  Islands. 

The  types  which  have  been  collected  and  de- 
posited in  our  museums  are  astonishinglr 
similar,  the  general  form  being  an  ordinary  bov 
such  as  is  used  for  shooting  arrows,  fonned  of 
cane,  or  pliable  wood,  bent  by  a  tight  cord. 
The  size  varies  from  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  to 
eighteen  inches,  or  two  feet.  In  almost  every 
case  a  dried  gourd  or  other  hollow  vessd  is  fixed 
to  the  cane  or  wood  portion,  and  this  acts  as  a 
resonator.  Generally,  the  bow  string  is  further 
tautened  by  a  smaUer  cord  passing  over  it, 
below  the  middle,  and  being  attached  to  tiie 
wood,  or  cane  part.  The  sound  is  produced  by 
striking  the  tight  bow  string  with  a  piece  of 
wood,  or  bone,  and  by  skilful  performance 
various  notes  are  produced. 

A  most  interesting  account  of  this  instni- 
ment  in  ail  its  varieties,  with  illustrations,  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Balfour,  curator  of 
the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum,  Oxford,  The  Natural 
History  of  the  Mutical  Bow  (Cburendon  Pres^ 
1899). 

Of  this  kind  of  instrument  the  Engliwh  ballad- 
singer  of  the  17th  and  18th  oenturies  availed 
himself  to  use  as  a  droning  accompaniment  to 
his  vocal  performance.  In  this  case  a  long  stick 
was  bent  into  a  bow,  to  the  string  of  which 
were  attached  a  couple  of  Inflated  bladders. 
The  bow  string  was  tightened  by  the  performer 
passing  his  hands  down  it,  and  sound  produced 
by  means  of  a  smaller  bow  rasping  over  the 
string,  as  in  the  case  of  a  violoncello,  the  end 
of  the  larger  bow  resting  on  the  ground.  In  his 
work  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Derbyshire  the 
lato  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt  gave  a  picture  of 
a  ballad-singer  using  the  instrument,  copied 
from  an  etching,  made  in  1760,  of  'Singing 
Sam,'  a  Derb3rshire  wanderer.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  bladder  and  bow  used  by  the 
ballad-singers  was  called  a  'Hum  Thrum'  or 
'Himi  Stnmi.'  f.  k. 

BOWEN,  York,  was  bom  at  Crouch  Hill, 
London,  N.,  on  Feb.  22,  1884.  He  received 
his  musical  education  chiefly  at  the  Ro>'aI 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  spent  seven  years 
(1898-1905)  hi  studying  composition  and  the 
pianoforte.  Since  then  he  has  won  distinction 
as  a  composer  of  decided  originality  and  a 
pianist  of  remarkable  brilliance.  He  has 
written  many  works  for  the  piano,  including 
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three  concertos,  of  which  the  fint  and  third 
were  produced  at  Queen's  Hall  Promenade 
Ck>ncerts  m  1904  and  1908  respectively,  and 
the  second  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  in  1906. 
His  'Symphonic  Fantasia'  for  Orchestra  was 
played  under  Dr.  Richter  in  London  and  at 
Manchester  in  1906.  Mr.  Bowen  has  also 
written  for  the  viola  as  a  solo  instrument, 
prominent  among  such  works  being  his  con- 
certo in  C  minor  and  his  sonata  for  piano  and 
viola.  G.  s.  K.  B. 

BOYNE  WATER,  THE.  Although  the  first 
appearance  of  this  fine  old  Irish  tune  is  to  be 
found  in  Wm.  Graham's  MS.  Fluto  B<x>k,  in 
1694,  imder  the  title  'Playing  amang  the 
rashes'  (see  Scottish  Music,  vol.  iv.  p.  396), 
yet  the  original  song  can  be  definitely  traced  to 
the  year  1690  (the  year  of  the  'grievous  battle'), 
when  it  was  wedded  to  an  Irish  air,  and  named 
'The  Boyne  Water.'  Tom  D'Urfey  mduded  a 
variant  of  it  in  his  'Pills'  hi  1710,  and  Oswald 
printed  it  as  'Highland  Lassie'  in  1740,  and  as 
'The  Bottom  of  the  Punch  Bowl '  in  1743.  It 
was  also  known  in  Scotland  as  'When  the  King 
comes  owre  the  water,'  under  which  name  it 
appears  in  Oswald's  Caledonian  Pocket  Com- 
panion (XI.)  in  1759.  However,  its  original 
title  is  to  be  found  in  Aird's  'Selection'  hi  1779, 
whilst  Bunting,  in  his  second  volume  of  old 
Irish  airs  (1809),  mcludes  it  as  the  'The  Ca- 
valcade of  the  Boyne.'  Robert  Bums  and 
Hogg  also  set  verses  to  it. 

The  subjoined  version  of  'The  Boyne  Water' 
—  which  became  a  distinctively  party  tune  in 
Ulster  in  1794  when  the  modem  version  of  the 
song  was  printed  —  is  from  a  MS.  music-book 
of  1756:  — 

The  Boyne  WaJUr. 

lfS.ofl766L 
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W.  H.  O.  P. 

BRAHMS,  JoHAKNEs.  p.  3915,  among 
works  without  opus-number,  add  that  a  fugue 
for  oigan  in  A  flat  minor  was  published  as  a 
Beilage  to  the  AUgem.  Mus,  ZeUung  in  1864; 
and  a  Choralvorspiel  and  fugue  in  A  minor  for 
organ  on  'O  Traurigkeit,  O  Herselied'  as  a 
Beilage  to  the  13th  year  of  the  Musik,  Wochen- 
hUxU  about  1883.  Add  that  Miss  Florence 
May's  important  and  valuable  life  of  Brahms, 


in  two  volumes,  appeared  in  1905,  and  in 
1908  and  1909  two  more  instahnente  of  Hal- 
beck's  biography  came  out,  making  up  together 
his  second  volume.  Six  volumes  of  the  master's 
letters  have  been  published  by  the  Brahma- 
Qeselischaft,  and  the  two  which  contain  the 
letters  to  and  from  Herr  and  Frau  von  Herzogen- 
berg  have  been  translated  into  RngHah  by  Miss 
Hannah  Bryant  (1909). 

BRANDT,  Mabiannb.  P.  3926,  correct 
date  in  line  2,  as  July  28  is  that  of  the  first 
performance  of  'Parsifal,'  not  the  second,  at 
which  Brandt  sang. 

BREMA.  P.  3956,  line  4  from  end  of  article, 
for  'triology'  read  'trilogy.* 

BRENT,  Charlotte.  Lhie  10  of  article, 
add  that  Miss  Brent's  first  appearance  as  a 
smger  took  place  in  Dublin,  in  Ame's  'Eliza,' 
Nov.  29,  1756.  P.  397a,  Ime  18,  for  '1784' 
read  '1785.'  w.  h.  q.  f. 

BREWER,  A.  H.  P.  3995,  Une  23,  for 
'Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd'  read  'Mr.  C.  Lee  WUliams/ 
Line  3  from  end  of  article,  add  'The  Holy 
Innocente'  (Gloucester  Festival,  1904)  to  list 
of  works.  In  1905  he  received  the  degree  of 
Mus.  D.  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

BRIDGE,  Fbank,  was  bom  at  Brighton, 
Feb.  26,  1879.  In  1896  he  entered  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  as  a  violin  student,  and  gained 
a  scholarship  for  composition  in  1899,  since 
when  he  has  pursued  the  careers  of  instru- 
mentalist and  composer  side  by  side,  winning 
distinction  in  both.  He  is  perhaps  best  known 
as  a  viola  player,  and  on  several  occasions  had 
the  honour  of  being  chosen  to  assist  the 
Joachim  Quartet  in  the  performance  of  quintete, 
ete. ;  at  the  present  time  (1910)  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  in  the  country  who  excels  him 
as  a  player  of  this  instrument.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  more  than  one  r^ular  Quartet, 
notably  the  'Grimson'  Quartet  and  the  'Motto' 
Quartet.  As  a  composer  Mr.  Bridge  has  written 
chamber  music  mostly;  more  than  one  of  his 
works  have  won  important  prizes,  and  his 
Quartet  in  E  minor  was  awarded  the  only 
'mention  d'honneur'  in  an  international  com- 
petition held  at  Bologna  in  1906.  Better 
known  are  the  'Three  Idylls'  for  string  quartet, 
which  are  often  played,  and  the  following  also 
deserve  mention:  'Phantasie,'  string  quartet 
in  F;  'Phantasie,'  piano  trio;  and  'Three 
Novelletten'  for  string  quartet;  also  two  im- 
portant orchestral  works,  (1)  a  Rhapsody,  and 
(2)  a  Symphonic  Poem,  'Isabella,'  the  latter 
of  which  was  produced  at  a  Queen's  Hall  Pro- 
menade Concert  on  Oct.  4,  1907.    a.  s.  k.  b. 

BRIDGETOWER,  G.  A.  P.  P.  402,  note  1, 
as  to  the  MS.  compositions  referred  to,  see 
Mtuical  Times,  May  1908,  p.  302,  etc.  Col.  2. 
Line  5,  add  that  his  first  appearance  took 
place  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in  Paris,  April  13, 
1789,  and  that  he  had  appeared  several  times 
in  England   before  he  played  at  Drury  Lane. 
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Lines  34-36  to  be  omitted;  substitute  'He 
played  at  the  Philhannonic  in  the  first  season, 
1813.  He  lived  abroad,  at  Rome,  Paris,  etc., 
for  many  years,  and  visited  England  in  1843. 
He  died  at  Peckham,  Feb.  29,  1860,  and  was 
buried  at  Kensal  Green.'  (Musical  Times,  loc. 
cU.) 

BRITISH  GRENADIERS,  THE.  A  tune 
and  a  song  associated  with  the  English  army  for 
at  least  a  couple  of  centuries.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  melody  has  been  a  military  march- 
ing air  before  the  words  have  been  written  to  it. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  ChappeU  that  the  period 
of  the  words  is  fixed  as  between  1678,  when 
the  Grenadiers  were  first  formed,  and  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  when  they  ceased  to  use  hand 
grenades.    The  original  song  commences: 

Some  talk  of  Alexander  and  some  of  Hercules; 

and  the  third  verse,  describing  the  use  of  the 

grenades,  nms: 

When  e'er  we  are  commanded  to  storm  the  pallisades. 
Our  leaders  march  with  fusees,  and  we  with  hand 

grenades. 
We  throw  them  from  the  glacis  about  our  enonies' 

ears, 
With  a  tow,  row  row  row  row,  the  British  Grenadiers. 

A  later  verse  describes  the   tall  mitre-shaped 

hats,  and  the  looped-back  coat  skirts  so  familiar 

in  old  engravings  depicting  the  Grenadier: 

Then  let  us  crown  a  bumper,  and  drink  a  health  to 

those 
Who  carry  caps  and  pouches  and  wear  the  looped 

cloaths. 

Some  time  after  Waterloo  another  version 
came  into  favour  beginning: 

Upon  the  plains  of  Flandos,  our  fathers  long  ago. 
And  this  is  now  the  copy  usually  sung. 

The  time  is  a  spirited  one,  and  while  the 
conunencement  of  it  suggests  certain  early  tunes 
such  as,  'Nancie'  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal 
Book,  'Prince  Rupert's  March'  in  the  'Dancing 
Master,'  and  'All  you  that  love,  good  fellows,' 
yet  it  is  probable  that  this  resemblance  may 
be  coincidence  or  the  usage  of  conmionly  known 
phrases;  it  does  not  extend  farther  than  the 
first  couple  of  bars. 

Early  copies  of  'The  British  Grenadiers'  are 
not  common.  The  earliest  the  present  writer 
has  seen  is  on  a  music-sheet,  in  his  possession. 
This  is  without  publisher's  name,  and  in  date  is 
about  1735  or  1740.  f.  k. 

BROAD  WOOD.  P.  4056.  A  fine  mezzotint 
portrait  of  John  Broad  wood,  in  his  eightieth 
year,  was  engraved  by  W.  Say,  and  published 
August  1,  1812,  the  original  painting  being 
by  John  Harrison. 

The  Rev.  John  Broadwood,  a  brother 
of  Henry  Fowler  Broadwood,  may  be  claimed 
to  be  one  of  the  earliest  collectors  of  English 
folk-song  in  the  modem  spirit.  He  noted  down 
the  songs  and  times  traditionally  sung  by 
farm  hands  and  others  at  Harvest  Homes  and 
similar  rustic  festivities  in  Sussex  and  Surrey. 
In  1843  he  published  sixteen  of  these,  harmon- 


ised, in  a  folio  book  privatdy  issued^  Tliis 
collection  was  reissued  in  1889  with  fresh 
harmonies  by  H.  F.  Birch  Reynardflon,  and 
additional  songs,  collected  by  his  nieoe, 
Lucy  £.  Broadwood,  under  the  title  'J 
Songs.'  This  lady,  the  daughter  of  tiie  late 
Henry  Fowler  Broadwood,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  ardent  workers  in  the  cause  of  "F^i;;***** 
folk-music.  She  has  noted  traditional  Tr»^^^5^>^ 
in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  other  parts  of  the  south 
of  England,  as  well  as  largely  in  the  Highlands, 
and  in  Ireland. 

It  was  much  owing  to  her  efforts  that  the 
FoLK-SoNo  Society  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  70  and  Ap- 
pendix) was  founded,  and  after  a  period  of  lan- 
guishment  she,  becoming  honorary  secretary, 
gave  great  impetus  to  it.  Besides  some  arrange^ 
ments  of  old  songs,  she  published,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  in  1893 
'  English  County  Songs,'  now  a  classic  among 
collections  of  English  folk-music.  In  Sept.  1908 
she  (issued  'English  Traditional  Songs  and 
Carob'  Boosey),  while  the  journals  of  the  Folk- 
Song  Society  contain  much  of  great  value  from 
her,  in  research,  and  in  contributed  tunes,     f.  k. 

BRUCH,  Max.    Add  that  he  died  m  Vienna, 
Sept.  17,  1907. 

BUCK,    DuDLET.    Add    that    he    died    at 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Oct.  6,  1909. 

BUCK,  Perct  Carter,  bom  at  West  Ham, 
Essex,  March  25,  1871,  was  educated  at  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  School  in  1881-88,  and  in 
the  latter  year  entered  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  studying  under  Parratt,  Lloyd,  Parry, 
and  others,  and  winning  an  organ  scholarship. 
He  was  in  the  College  until  1892,  and   before 
leaving,  had  been  appointed  in  1891   organist 
of   Worcester   College,    Oxford,    1891-94.     In 
1891  he  took  the  Mus.B.  degree,  m  1893  that 
of   Mus.D.,  and    that   of   M.A.  in    1897.     In 
1895-99  he  was  organist  of  WelLs  Cathedral, 
and  of  Bristol  Cathedral  in  1899-1901  m  which 
year  he  was  appointed  director  of  music  at 
Harrow  School,  a  post  in  which  he  has  won 
great  distinction.    He  has  acted  as  examiner  in 
music  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Lon- 
don, and  in  1910  was  chosen  to  succeed  Profes- 
sor Prout  as  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.     His  compositions  include  a  MS. 
overture,  'CoBurde  Lion,' op.  18;  a  fine  quintet 
for  piano  and  strings,  op.  17;  a  string  quintet 
in  Q,  op.  19;  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  op. 
21 ;  and  a  quartet  for  piano  and  strings,  op.  22. 
Pianoforte  pieces,  organ  pieces,  anthems,  and 
songs  have  been  published.  m. 

BULL,  John.  Line  11  of  article,  for  '1852' 
read  '1582.' 

BURNEY,  Dr.  C.  P.  423a,  line  20,  /or 
'the  following  year'  read  '1750.'  Une  36, 
far  'in  1766'  read  'on  Dec.  30,  1766.' 

BYRD.  P.  429a,  three  lines  from  bottom, 
far  '1687'  read  '1587.' 
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CALLER  HERRINQ.  A  Soottish  eong  of 
which  the  origin  is  as  follows.  About  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  there  were  many  musical 
street-cries  in  Eldinburgh,  and  Nathaniel  Qow, 
Ihen  a  young  composer,  conceived  the  idea  of 
"Weaving  them  into  pieces  for  the  harpsichord. 
The  present  writer  does  not  know  how  many 
pieces  of  this  character  Qow  produced,  but  he 
is  aware  of  two,  one  on  'Callar  (sic)  Herring' 
and  the  other  on  'Wha'll  buy  my  pease  and 
beans,  hot  and  warm'  and  *  Buy  Rock  Partens.' 

The  cries  were  musical  in  themselves  and 
"Were  artistically  treated,  as  they  seemed  to 
xningle  together  in  the  streets.  At  the  present 
day  the  Newhaven  and  Leith  fishwives  use  the 
same  cry  that  their  ancestors  did,  'Buy  my 
caller  herrin',  wha'll  buy  caller  herrin','  and 
this  to  the  same  musical  phrase. 

Gow,  hearing  the  bells  of  a  church  at  practice, 
■with  the  fishwives'  call,  treated  'Gallar  Herring' 
with  the  ringing  of  the  bells  breaking  into  the 
cry.  The  piece  for  the  harpsichord  was  pub- 
lished by  Gow  and  Shepherd  at  41  North  Bridge 
Street,  Edinburgh,  and  this  fixes  the  date  at 
between  1796  and  1800.  It  was  again  repub- 
lished from  the  same  plates  with  the  new  address 
of  16  Creorge  Street.  He  gives  the  original  cry 
of  the  fish-seller  as  a  heading  thus :  — 

The  Original  Cry  of  the  Fishtoomen. 


i 


B«y  my     CUlar 

and  then  followa  on  with  the  harpsichord 
arrangement,  of  which  this  is  a  copy  of  the 
treble  part : — 

Collar  Herring. 

SHowish, 


(Coming  Into  east  Qeorge  Street) 


(Georgo  Street  Bells  at  practice.) 


(Three 


different  women  in  St.  Andrew  Square.) 


The  piece  as  a  harpsichord  lesson  must  have 
enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  popularity,  and  it 
remained  purely  as  an  instrumental  work  until, 
probably,  1822-23,  when  Lady  Naime  wrote 
her  best  song,  'Caller  Herrin','  to  it. 

This  was  published  in  the  4th  volume  (and 
in  the  fifth  of  later  editions)  of  'The  Scotish 
Minstrel,'  a  work  edited  by  R.  A.  Smith,  in 
which  Lady  Naime  and  other  ladies  were  greatly 
interested,  attempting  to  turn  some  of  the  more 
jovial  of  the  Scottish  ditties  by  a  few  altera- 
tions, into  more  moral  lyrics. 

She  signed  her  contributions  'S.M.'  ('Scotish 
Minstrel')  and  'B.B.'  (Mrs.  Bogan  of  Bogan,  a 
fictitious  name  she  assumed). 

In  the '  Scotish  Minstrel '  there  are  many  more 
verses  than  are  usually  reprinted.  f.  k. 

CAMBERT,  Robert.  Line  17  of  article,  far 
'thirty-two'  read  'twelve.' 

CAMIDGE,  John.  P.  4496,  line  8  from 
bottom,  delete  the  sentence  beginning  'The 
present  organ  of  the  cathedral.' 

CARILLON.  P.  4656,  Ime  16,  after 
'Malines'  read  '46  bells.'  Add  the  foUowing 
to  list  of  carillons:  — 


Bdglun  —  Oourtral 47bellfl 

Holland  — Utrecht 47  " 

Mlddlebtnv    ...  41  " 

Englaiid— Cattlfltock.  ...  35  " 

^'  Eaton  HaU    ...  28  " 

Booraville ....  22  '* 

{  37  » 

,  37  " 


(  Lpu^bprpii^. 


,  TheBell  Foundry 
Sootland — Aberdeen  .  .  . 


Constructed 
with  clavier 
on  the  Oon- 
tlnental 
■yetem. 


For  further  particulars  as  to  carillon  con- 
struction and  carillon-playing,  see  Proceedings 
of  (he  Musical  Aaaociatum,  1904r-1905,  pp.  4^-51. 

For  footnote  in  same  column  read,  'The 
Louvain  carillon  differs  from  that  at  Cattis- 
tock  in  tile  number,  weight,  and  pitch  of  the 
bells.  The  Cattistock  bells  were  made  by  Van 
Aerschodt  of  Louvain  (33  in  1882,  2  in  1899  — 
total  35).  Denyn  and  Somers  of  Malines  did 
the  whole  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
clavier  and  the  chime-tune  barrel.  The  clock 
(with  quarter-chime  movement)  was  put  up  in 
1881  by  Gillett  and  Bland.'  P.  468,  above 
musical  example,  for  '7  tons'  read  '8  tons 
2}cwts.' 

At  end  of  article  add:  The  most  recent 
invention  in  carillon  machinery  (1904)  has 
been  made  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Sons  of  Derby, 
and  erected  at  BoumviUe,  Belfast,  etc. 
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Each  hammer  —  or  set  of  hammers  —  has  its 
own  special  mechanism  driven  by  a  separate 
weight  instead  of  the  motive  power  required 
being  derived  from  one  source,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  machines.  Consequently  the  weights 
are  so  adjusted  that  the  driving-power  is  at 
all  times  more  than  adequate  for  the  proper 
working  of  the  hammers,  individually  and  col- 
lectively. However  great  the  demand,  it  never 
makes  the  smallest  difference  in  the  efficient 
working  of  all  the  parts,  thus  securing  perfect 
time  in  the  plajring  of  the  tunes. 

This  is  a  decided  advance,  and  with  such  a 
mechanism  almost  anything  can  be  played, 
although  it  is  undesirable  to  set  very  quick 
tunes  on  the  chime-barrel.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  obvious  when  the  difficulties  are  con- 
sidered: the  bells  are  very  often  in  most 
awkward  positions,  some  are  near  and  some  far 
away  from  the  carillon  machine;  the  hanmiers 
vary  much  in  weight,  the  connections  between 
the  machine  and  the  hanmiers  are  of  different 
lengths,  etc.,  —  all  these  are  by  no  means  easy 
to  overcome  when  the  chimes  must  sound 
notes  correctly  to  the  fractional  part  of  a 
second.  w.  w.  s. 

CARNAVAL  DE  VENISE.  P.  4706,  last 
sentence  but  one,  substitute:  In  Englimd  it 
was  for  long  known  to  the  words 

O  come  to  me  when  dayli^t  sets. 
Sweet,  then  come  to  me, 

as  adapted  in  Thomas  Moore's  'National  Airs,' 
1818. 

CARSE,  A.  VON  Ahn,  was  bom  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  May  19,  1878.  He  received  his 
musical  education  chiefly  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  where  he  studied  composition  under 
Mr.  F.  Corder,  and  held  the  Macfarren  scholar- 
ship. He  was  made  an  associate  in  1902.  He 
has  been  engaged  chiefly  in  teaching,  but  in 
spite  of  this  the  list  of  his  compositions  is  con- 
siderable. It  includes  a  cantata,  'The  Lay  of 
the  Brown  Rosary,'  which  was  first  performed 
at  the  Queen's  Hall  in  March  1902.  But  the 
greater  part  of  his  important  work  is  orchestral. 
The  following  have  received  public  perform- 
ance: 'The  Death  of  Tmtagiles'  (St.  George's 
HaU,  July,  1902);  'Prelude  to  Manfred' 
(Philharmonic  Society,  March  1904);  Concert 
Overture  in  D  (London  Symphony  Orchestra, 
December  1904);  Symphonic  Poem,  'In  a 
Balcony'  (Promenade  Concert,  August  26, 
1905);  and  a  Symphony  in  C  minor  (Patron's 
Fund  Concert,  July  3,  1906).  A  second 
Symphony  in  G  minor,  played  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  Students'  Concert,  Nov.  19, 
1908,  was  revised  and  produced  at  the  New- 
castle Festival  of  1909.  Mr.  Carse  has  also 
written  songs  and  chamber  music,  and  has 
made  a  speciality  of  easy  pieces  suitable  for 
teaching  purposes.  o.  s.  k.  b. 

CARTER,  Thomas.     Line  23  of  article,  /or 


'1772'   read   '1770.'     Three    lines    from    eod 
for  'Oct.  16'  read ''Oct.  12.'         w.  h.  o.  f. 

CARUSO,  Enrico,  the  most  popular  tenor 
now  before  the  public,  was  bom  at  Naples, 
Feb.  25,  1873.     One  of  a  very  large  famfly, 
he  was,  like  many  famous  Italian  singers  before 
him,  brought  up  amid  rather  humble  sumsuod- 
ings.    After  studying  wmging  from  1891  under 
Qugliefano  Vergine,  he  made  a  modest  <i^but  on 
the  stage  in  1895.    He  gradually  gained  favour, 
and  established  his  position  in  Italy,  ^vrhen  in 
1899  he  created  at  Milan  the  part  of  Loris 
in  Giordano's  'Fedora.'    He  also  created  the 
tenor  parts  in  Clip's  'Adriana  Leoouweur/ 
Franchetti's    'Gennania,'    and   other    operas. 
Still  little  was  heard  of  him  in  London  till  1902, 
when  he  sang  with  brilliant  success  at  Bionte 
Carlo  with  Madame  Melba  in  Puccini's  'Bohdme.' 
He  came  to  Covent  Gardoi  in  the  same  year, 
appearing  first  (May  14)  as  the  Duke  in  'Rigo- 
let  to.'     His   success   with   the   audioioe    was 
unmistakable,  but  not  every  one  in  the  theatre 
on  that  memorable   night  realised    his  possi- 
bilities.    He  had  not  been  heralded   to  any 
extent,   and  in  one  London  paper   the   next 
morning  his  performance  was  dismissed  with 
the  bald  statement  that  'the  part  of  the  Xhike 
was  carefully  sung  by  M.  Caruso.'    During  the 
season  Caruso  earned  more  and  more  appklause 
every  time  he  was  heard,  but  he  did  not  at 
once  cause  a  rush  to  the  box  office.    Among 
other  things  he  sang  in  the  last  act  of  'Lucia 
di  Lanuneimoor.'    An  engagemcait  in  America 
kept  him  away  from  London  in  1903,  but  he 
was  back  at  Covent  Garden  the  following  year, 
and  from  that  time  dates  his  immense  popu- 
larity.    His    Rodolfo    in    'La    Boh^me'    did 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  part  to  establish 
his  fame  in  London,  and  incidentally  he  and 
Madame  Melba  made  Puccini's  op>era  the  draw 
it  now  is  in  this  country.   Including  one  autumn 
season,  in  which  he  met  with  striking  success 
in    Puccini's    'Manon    Lescaut,'    Caruso  sang 
regularly  at  Covent  Garden  down  to  1907.    In 
1908,   however,  he  did  not  appear.    As  the  re- 
sult of  his  triumphs  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
House,  New  York,  he  had  boimd  himself  by  an 
inclusive  contract  to  Conried,  and  the  Covent 
Garden  Syndicate  would  not  pay  the  tcmis 
demanded  for  his  services.  Apart  from  a  charity 
concert  at  the  Albert  HaU,  he  was  only  heard 
in  London  in  1908  at  private  entertainments, 
and  in  the  winter  he  returned  to  New  York. 
He  was  the  first  to  play  the  part  of  Pinkerton 
in  'Madame  ButtedSy'  in  London,  but  while 
sin^ng  the  music   to   perfection,    he   looked 
strangely  unlike  an  American    naval   officer. 
In  its  combination  of  power  and  sweetness 
Caruso's  voice  has  not  been  equalled  in  this 
generation.     Moreover,   the  singer  has  made 
the  most  of  nature's   abundant   gifts.      Hia 
breath   control   is  so   complete   that   he  can 
deliver  the  longest  phrase  without  any  sugges- 
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tion  of  being  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  It  is 
this  easy  power,  together  with  a  luscious  beauty 
of  tone,  that  has  made  him  the  prime  favourite 
among  the  men  singers  of  his  day.  He  is 
equally  at  home  in  the  passion  of  Ganio's 
lament  in  'Pagliacci'  and  in  the  tranquil 
charm  of  the  duet  in  the  dungeon  at  the  end 
of  'Aida.'  Though  the  stage  is  his  true  voca- 
tion, Caruso  sings  with  no  loss  of  effect  in  the 
concert  room,  as  those  can  testify  who  have 
heard  him  give  'Mattinata'  and  other  of 
Tosti's  songs.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Ameri- 
can season  of  1908-9  Caruso  suffered  a  tem- 
porary failure  of  voice  and  could  not  finish  his 
engagement.  On  his  return  to  Eiuope  he  had 
to  undergo  a  throat  operation,  and  after  a 
period  of  rest  his  voice  returned  with  un- 
diminished powers.  In  the  autumn  of  1909  he 
sang  at  a  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and  \mder- 
took  a  short  tour  in  the  provinces.  His  success 
in  New  York  in  the  winter  was  quite  as  great  as 
in  previous  seasons.  b.  h.  p. 

CASENTINI.  Line  6  of  article,  /or  '  1893' 
read   '1793.' 

CASTRUCCI,  PiETRO.  Line  2,  for  *1689' 
read  *  1679.'  P.  479a,  add  the  date  of  death, 
Feb.  29,  1751/52.  See  the  Musical  Times  for 
1904,  p.  640.  w.  H.  Q.  F. 

CATALANI,  Alfredo.  Add  that  'Loreley' 
was  given  at  Covent  Garden,  July  12,  1907. 

CATALANI.  Add  that  she  sang  at  the 
York  Festival  of  1823,  gave  four  concerts  in 
the  Argyll  Rooms,  London,  in  May  1825,  and 
sang  at  Belfast  in  June  1829.        w.  h.  g.  f. 

CATCH.     P.   482,   in  the  list,  add,   under 
date     1651,     Playford's     'Musical    Banquet.' 
CATLEY,    Anne.     P.    4866,    top   line,  far 
'1793'  read  '1763.' 

CAVALLINI,  P.  489a,  line  3,  for  '1873' 
read  '1874.' 

CHANSON.  Add,  among  books,  Julien 
Tiersot's  HisUnre  de  la  Chanaon  Populaire  en 
France,  1889. 

CHANTY,  or  SHANTY.  A  song  used 
chiefly  by  sailors  to  give  time  to  the  pulling 
of  a  rope,  or  other  matter  where  a  united 
exertion  is  essential.  It  is  doubtful  as  to 
derivation,  whether  from  the  French  root, 
'chant,'  or  whether  by  reason  of  its  coming 
from  a  section  of  men  in  the  'lumber'  trade  in 
America  or  Canada,  who,  living  in  'shanties' 
or  roughly  built  wooden  huts,  are  sometimes 
called  'Shanty  men.'  In  American  publica- 
tions the  spelling  'Shanty'  for  the  song  is 
generally  employed. 

It  must  be  also  noticed  that  most  of  the 
modem  'Chanties'  appear  to  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic  and  to  have  a  distincUy  American 
influence. 

The  sailor's  'Chanty'  is  different  hi  all 
respects  from  the  song  he  sings  to  amuse  him- 
self or  his  comrades.  It  is  a  v>ork  song  and 
not  a  play  song.      The  Chanty  must  now  be 


almost  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense,  as  an 
obsolete  portion  of  sea  life,  for  the  use  of  steam 
has  obviated  much  of  the  pulling  and  ha-nlmg 
on  ships.  In  steamers  sails  are  seldom  used, 
and  the  raising  of  the  anchor,  the  pumping  of 
the  bilgewater  from  the  ship,  with  many  other 
things  that  formerly  were  done  by  nuirmftl 
labour  are  now  the  work  of  the  donkey-engine. 
In  the  old  sailing  vessels  where  every  sail  had 
to  be  raised  by  hand,  many  a  time  with  the 
wind  pulling  adversely  at  the  canvas,  the  task 
of  a  ship's  crew  was  no  light  affair.  The  mate, 
probably  seeing  the  futile  efforts  of  the  men  to 
raise  the  heavy-yard,  would  call  for  a  Chanty. 
This  would  be  responded  to  by  the  'Chanty- 
man,'  as  the  general  leader  was  usually  called. 
He  would  sing  some  kind  of  familiar  nonsense- 
verses,  the  crew  joining  in  with  a  recognised 
chorus,  at  certain  words  where  the  united  pull 
would  come,  as  for  instance:  — 

Bwul  the  Bowline. 


Solo.  —  Well  haul  on  the  bowline 
So  early  in  the  morning. 
We'll  haul  on  the  bowline 
The  bowline  haul. 

Chortu,  —  We'll  haul  on  the  bowline 
The  bully  ship's  a-rolling. 
We'll  haul  on  the  bowline 
The  bowline  haul,  etc. 

The  musical  rhythm  is  found  to  be  a  great  help 
in  getting  the  united  effort  at  the  required 
instant. 

Chanties  are  divided  into  different  classes. 
One  of  them  is  recognised  as  the  'bunt'  chanty, 
which  is  or  was  used  in  reefing  sail.  The  men 
on  the  yard  with  their  feet  in  the  footropes 
have  to  pull  in  the  '  bunt '  or  loose  sail,  reefing 
it  by  knotting  together  the  reef  lines  attached 
to  the  sail.     The  general  bimt  chant  was 

We'll  tauten  the  bunt,  and  we'll  furl,  hey  I 
And  pay  Paddy  Doyle  for  his  boots. 

The  pumping  chanties  were  generally  more  of  a 
connected  narrative  song,  as  the  pumping  was 
merely  a  monotonous  up  and  down  motion, 
required  a  prolonged  rather  than  a  great  strain. 
This  may  be  said  of  the  capstan  chanties,  the 
men  walking  round  the  capstan  and  thrusting 
against  the  capstan  bars  to  raise  the  anchor. 

While  many  of  these  chanties  are  universal 
in  English-speaking  ships,  yet  there  are  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  tunes  and  versions 
of  the  words  used. 

The  familiar  ones  are:  'Whisky  for  my 
Johnnie,'  'The  Rio  Grande,'  'The  Wide 
Missouri,'  'Reuben  Ranzo,'  'Old  Storm  Along,' 
'Blow  the  man  down,'  'Tom's  gone  to  Ilo,'  and 
some  others.  As  before  stated,  there  are  a 
great  number  that  mention  American  localities. 
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'Mobile  Bay/  'The  Banks  of  the  Sacramento/ 
and  others,  which  have  emanated  from  America 
and  got  diffused  among  ships. 

'Leave  her,  Johnnie,  leave  her,'  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  Chanty,  but  its  original  purpose  was 
to  describe  in  do^erel  verse  the  character  of  the 
vessel  and  its  officers  as  the  men  were  paid  ofiF. 
For  instance  it  might  run:  — 

Oh,  the  captain  he  is  a  very  good  man, 

Leave  her,  Johnnie,  leave  her, 
But  the  mate  isn't  worth  an  old  tin  pan. 

Sing  leave  hett  Johnnie,  leave  her, 

and  so  forth.    'Outward  Bound/  commencing: 

To  Liverpool  docks  we  bade  adien 
To  Sail,  and  Susie,  and  Kitty  too. 
The  anchor's  wdigh'd.  the  sail's  unfurl'd 
We're  bound  to  cross  the  watery  world. 
For  don't  you  see  we're  outward  bound, 
Hurrah  I  we're  outward  bound,  etc., 

may  be  used  as  a  Capstan  Chanty.  The  docks 
mentioned  will,  of  oourae,  vary  with  the  port 
of  departure.  '  Chanties,'  thoxigh  not  so  named, 
have  been  in  use  in  all  nations,  savage  and 
civilised,  for  the  same  purpose  that  the  British 
Chanty  is,  or  was,  employed,  to  give  a  measured 
rhythm  for  the  pulling  of  oars  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  working  of  a  vessel. 
The  Nile  boat-songs,  the  Italian  barcaroles,  the 
Highland  boat-songs  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  and 
%  Canadian  have  all  had  odd  specimens  musically 
noted  down. 

The  sailors'  Chanty  has  been  dealt  with  in 
American  and  English  magazine  articles,  while 
Miss  L.  A.  Smith's  'Music  of  the  Waters'  con- 
tains an  interesting  collection  of  this  class  of 
music.  The  reader  may  also  refer  to  Mr.  Ferris 
Tozer's  'Sailors'  Songs  and  Chanties'  (Boosey), 
and  to  'Old  Sea  Chanties,  collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  John  Bradford  and  Arthur  Fagge' 
(Metsler).  p.  k. 

CHAPPLE,  Samuel.  Line  4  from  end,  far 
'upwards  of  '  read  'nearly.' 

CHARKE,  Richard,  an  English  violinist 
and  composer.  He  succeeded  Richard  Jones 
as  first  violin  at  Drury  Lane  before,  or  about, 
1740.  He  married  Charlotte,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Colley  Cibber,  whom  he  ill-treated, 
the  full  account  of  which  treatment  is  set  forth 
in  a  book  published  by  her  in  1755.  He 
emigrated  to  Jamaica,  where  he  died  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Hawkins  credits  him  with  being 
the  first  to  compose  'Medley  Overtures,'  i.e. 
compiled  from  passages  taken  from  other  works, 
principally  popular  airs.  'Charke's  Hornpipe' 
is  one  of  the  few  compositions  which  survived 
him.  Bumey  mentioned  that  Charke  was  a 
dancing  master,  and  an  actor,  a  man  of  humour, 
and  an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin,    f.  k. 

CHARPENTIER,  Gustave.  P.  5056,  line 
28,  add  that  'Impressions  fausses'  was  given 
at  a  Colonne  Concert  in  Paris,  March  3,  1895. 
Line  30,  for  'not  yet  performed'  read  'per- 
formed at  Lille,  June  5,  and  in  Paris,  July  24^ 


1898.'     Line  37,  add  that  'Louise' 
at  Covent  Garden,  June  18, 1909. 

CHERUBINL  P.  509&,  line  21  from  botton, 
for  'second'  read  'fifth';  (he  was  izi  Londan 
in  1784,  1785,  1786,  1787,  and  1815). 

CHOIR  ORGAN.  Line  19,  far  'amaH' 
read  'Swell.' 

CHOPIN.  Correct  names  to  'Fndd^ie 
Francois,'  and  as  to  dat«  of  birth,  the  <li9cx>veiy 
of  the  certificate  establishes  the  fact  that  it 
was  Feb.  22,  1810.  Delete,  acoordinsiy,  the 
footnote  on  p.  519,  and  line  10  from  bottom  of 
first  column  of  p.  523. 

CHORALE.  P.  527a,  lines  32,  etc,  note 
that  Goudimel  merely  harmonised  t^e  tunes 
(see  second  column  of  page).  The  'Oki 
Hundredth'  had  appeared  in  1551.  C6l.  2; 
lines  34-^35,  must  be  modified,  as  the  counter- 
point is  not  always  'note  against  note';  some 
are  in  florid  counterpoint,  and  seventeen,  not 
'twelve,'  as  in  text,  have  the  melody  in  the 
superius  part. 

CHORALE-ARRANGEMENTS.  P.  S29o, 
line  14,  for  'theory'  read  'theme/  Col.  2, 
lines  4  and  5  are  to  be  corrected,  as  the  pre- 
ludial  matter  is,  of  course,  not  independent  of 
the  ch()rale. 

CILEA,  Francesco,  was  bom  at  Pahni,  in 
Calabria,  on  July  29,  1866.     His  parents  weie 
Giuseppe   CU^    an    advocate,    and    Felidti 
Grillo.    Although     passionately     devoted     to 
music  from  his  earliest  years,  he  received  no 
regular  instruction,  until  at  the  age  of  nine  be 
was  fortunate  enough  to  enlist  the  S3anpath3'  of 
Francesco  Florimo,  the  friend  of  Verdi,  and  the 
librarian  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Naples.    To 
Florimo  he  played  two  of  his  own  oompositioiis, 
a  Nocturne  and  a  Mazurka,  and  impressed  the 
great  man  so  favourably  that  the  latter  strongly 
recommended  his  parents  to  devote  him  to  a 
musical  career.     The  elder  Cilda,   though  he 
had   destined   his   son   for   the   law,    allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  the  boy  was  sent 
a  year  later  to  a  Ldceo-convUto  at  Naples,  where 
he  devoted  himself  ardently  to  the  study  of  the 
pianoforte.     In   1881   he  entered   the  Naples 
Conservatorio,  where  he  studied  the  pianoforte 
with  Beniamino  Cesi,  and  counterpoint   and 
composition  with  Paolo  Serrao.     His  scholastic 
career  was  brilliant,  and  several. works  writtsi 
in  statu  pupiUari  were  performed  with  much 
success,  notably  an  orchestral   Suite  la  four 
movements  and  a  trio  for  violin,  violoncello, 
and  pianoforte.    In  1889,  while  still  at  the  Con- 
servatorio, he  produced  his  first  opera,  'Gins,' 
a  work  in  three  acts,  to  a  libretto  by  Golificianl 
Its  success  was  so  marked  that  Somsogno,  the 
publisher,  commissioned  the  young  composer  to 
write  another  opera  in  three  acts,  'La  Tilda,' 
which  was  produced  at  the  Pagliano  Theatre,  in 
Florence,  in  April  18^2,  and  was  received  with 
m^uch  favour.     Clip's  operatic  successes  did 
not  wean  him  entirely  from  iostrumental  com- 
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position.     He  continued  to  write  much  for  the 
pianoforte,  and    in    1894  produced  a  Sonata 
Cor  violoncello  and  pianoforte.     In  1896  his 
*  L'AHedana/  an  opera  in  three  acts,  founded 
-upon  Alphonse  Daudet's  famous  drama,  was 
produced  at  the  Teatro  Lirico,  Milan.     The 
znusio  was  charming,  and  the  composer's  clever 
\iae  of  folk-tunes  was  much  admired,  but  the 
libretto  was  poorly  constructed  and  the  opera 
"was  not  very  successful.     In  1896  Cilto  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  R.  Istituto  Musicale 
at  Florence,  where  he  remained  until  1904.    His 
next  opera  was  'Adriana  Lecouvreur,'  written 
to  a  libretto  drawn  by  Colautti  from  Scribe's 
'Well-known  play.     This  was  produced  at  the 
Teatro    Lirico,    Milan,    in    November    1902. 
'Adriana'  first  carried  his  fame  beyond  the 
Alps.    It  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in 
November  1904,  and  was  revived  in  1905  abd 
1906.    Though  not  conspicuous  for  dramatic 
power,  it  is  a  work  of  decided  charm  and  accom- 
plislmient.    The   lighter  scenes,  in  particular, 
are  very  cleverly  handled,  and  show  welcome 
signs  of  the  genial  influence  of  Verdi's  'Fal- 
staff.'    Gilo's  latest  opera,  'Gloria,'  written  to 
a  libretto  by  Colautti,  was  produced  with  em- 
phatic success  on  April  15,  1907,  at  the  Scala 
Theatre,  Milan.    Cilto  is  imquestionably  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  younger  composers  of  Italy. 
His  talent  is  not  robust,  but  his  vein  of  melody 
is  pleasing  if  not  strikingly  original,  and  as  re- 
gards refinement  and  musicianship  he  is  far 
in  advance  of  many  of  his  more  famous  com- 
patriots. R.  A.  8. 

CLARKE,  John  (Clarke-Whitfeld).  P. 
5476,  line  8,  /or  'took'  read  'was  given  by  pri- 
vate grace.'  w.  h.  o.  r. 

CLAUSS-8ZARVADY,  Mmb.  Add  that  she 
died  in  Sept.  1907. 

CLAVICHORD.  P.  5486,  Une  23,  add  that 
an  earlier  illustration  than  Virdimg's  is  to  be 
found  in  a  'Wunderbuch'  at  Weimar,  dating 
from  about  1450. 

CLAVICYTHERIUM.  Add  that  Signor 
Alessandro  Kraus,  figlio,  of  Florence,  has  lately 
issued  a  pamphlet,  in  English,  describing  the 
very  interestuig  'One-Key boarded  Clavicy- 
therium'  in  the  Kraus  Collection  (1910), 
giving  a  photograph  of  the  instrument. 

CLEF.  P.  553,  the  derivation  of  the  G  clef 
is  to  be  altered,  as  Mr.  Frank  Kidson  has 
shown  (Musical  Times,  1908,  p.  443)  that  the 
G  or  Treble  clef  is  formed,  not  from  the  letter 
G  alone,  but  from  a  combination  of  G  and  S, 
'Gs,'  standing  for  the  'G  sol'  of  the  hexachords. 

CLOCKING,  or  CLAPPERING.  Tying  the 
bell  rope  to  the  clapper  for  the  purpose  of 
chiming,  i.e.  pulling  the  clapper  to  strike  the 
bell  instead  of  moving  the  bell  in  the  usual 
way.  It  is  a  most  pernicious  practice,  and  if 
persisted  in  eventually  cracks  the  bell.  Some 
of  the  finest  old  bells  have  been  ruined  in  this 
way.  w.  w.  B. 

VOL.  v 


COATES,  John,  was  bom  at  Girlington, 
near  Bradford,  June  29,  1865.  It  may  truly  be 
said  that  he  was  marked  out  for  a  musical 
career  from  his  early  childhood.  His  father, 
Richard  Coates,  was  choirmaster  at  Girlington 
Church,  and  in  the  choir  the  future  singer  was 
first  heard  at  the  age  of  five.  Two  years  later 
he  joined  the  choir  of  St.  Jude's,  Bradford, 
becoming  in  due  course  the  chief  treble.  His 
first  teachers  were  his  father  and  mother  —  both 
excellent  amateur  singers,  —  his  imcle,  J.  G. 
Walton,  and  J.  H.  Dixon,  the  organist  of  St. 
Jude's.  He  was  so  well  grounded  in  the  rudi- 
ments that  as  a  boy  he  could  read  any  church 
music  at  sight.  Owing  to  the  death  of  his 
father  he  had  to  leave  Bradford  Grammar 
School  earlier  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
done,  going  into  an  office  when  thirteen.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  he  sang  treble  till  he  was 
nearly  seventeen.  Always  having  the  idea  of  a 
stage  career  before  him,  Coates,  as  a  young  man, 
did  a  good  deal  of  operatic  work  as  an  amateur. 
About  this  time  he  profited  by  instruction  from 
Robert  Burton,  conductor  of  the  Bradford  Fes- 
tival Choral  Society,  and  after  Burton's  death 
from  Dr.  Bridge  of  Chester,  who  succeeded  to 
the  post.  Coates  had  intended  going  to  Italy  to 
study,  but,  as  he  sajrs,  spent  the  money  he  had 
saved  for  that  purpose  in  getting  married  in 
1890.  While  still  engaged  in  business,  he  sang 
Valentine  in  'Faust'  for  the  Carl  Rosa  Com- 
pany at  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  but  without 
success.  Then  in  Sept.  1893  he  put  his  fate 
to  the  touch,  going  up  to  London  quite  un- 
known. He  took  lessons  from  Mr.  Shakespeare, 
and,  as  different  opinions  have  been  expressed 
on  the  point,  it  maybe  interesting  to  state 
that  that  master  pronoimced  his  voice  a  tenor. 
Getting  a  hearing  from  D'Oyly  Carte,  Coates 
made  an  appearance  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  in 
'Utopia  Limited,'  and  was  forthwith  engaged 
to  tour  in  America  with  that  opera.  During 
a  second  visit  to  America  he  sang  in  'An 
Artist's  Model,'  and  then  followed  several  years 
of  regular  work  in  musical  comedy  in  London 
and  the  Provinces.  It  was  while  he  was  still 
singing  baritone  that  he  was  engaged  to  bring 
out  Sullivan's  'Absent-minded  Beggar'  at  the 
Alhambra  Theatre  in  Nov.  1899.  Convinced 
that  he  was  a  tenor  and  not  a  baritone,  Coates 
at  length  took  a  bold  step,  giving  up  his 
engagements  and  stud3ring  a  variety  of  tenor 
parts  in  private.  Starting  his  career  all  over 
again  he  had  a  very  hard  struggle,  but  fortune 
changed  when,  in  Nov.  1900,  he  sang  in  'The 
Gay  Pretenders'  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  The 
work  failed,  but  Coates  was  warmly  praised  by 
the  London  Press.  In  the  summer  of  1901  he 
created  the  part  of  Claudio  in  Stanford's  'Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,'  and  made  a  genuine  suc- 
cess, both  as  singer  and  actor.  His  appearance 
at  Covent  Garden  was  the  turning-point  of 
Coates's  life.    Singing  at  Leeds  in  the  autumn 
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of  the  flame  year,  he  was  fairly  launched  as  a 
festival  tenor.  At  the  Binningham  Festival  in 
1903  he  was  the  St.  John  in  the  first  perform- 
ance of  'The  Apostles' ;  and  three  years  later  at 
Birmingham  he  was  entrusted  with  the  tenor 
music  at  the  production  of  'The  Kingdom'  and 
the  first  part  of  Granville  Bantock's  'Omar 
Kha}ryam.'  He  also  sang  in  the  second  part 
of  'Omar  S3iayyam ' — produced  at  the  Cardiff 
Festival  of  1907  —  and  in  the  third  part,  at 
Birmingham  in  1909.  As  an  opera^singer 
Coates  has  had  more  opportunities  in  Germany 
than  in  England,  but  be  was  with  the  Moody- 
Manners  Company  throughout  the  season  of 
1907-8,  flinging  many  important  parts ;  he  was 
principal  tenor  in  Mr.  Beecham's  season  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre,  1910. 

It  would  be  flattery  to  claim  for  John  Coates 
the  sheer  beauty  of  voice  that  distinguished 
Reeves,  Maas,  and  Edward  Lloyd,  but  of  the 
art  of  vocal  declamation  he  is  a  master.  His 
enunciation  is  a  model  of  distinctness,  and, 
whatever  the  subject-matter,  he  expressee  every 
shade  of  meaning  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
words.  His  command  of  varying  moods  was 
convincingly  shown  at  the  recitals  he  gave 
at  the  Bechstein  Hall  in  1906,  when  his  pro- 
grammes covered  a  very  wide  range  of  music, 
both  old  and  new.  As  an  oratorio  singer  his 
greatest  success  has  been  gained  in  Elgar's 
'  Dream  of  Gerontius.'  It  was  his  good  fortime 
to  become  associated  with  the  work  directly  the 
ill-effects  of  the  imperfect  first  performance  at 
Birmingham  in  1900  had  been  ooimteracted  by 
a  successful  production  at  Diisseldorf.  Since 
then  he  has  sung  in  it  many  times,  notably  at 
the  Cincinnati  Festival  in  1906,  the  Elgar 
Festival  at  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Halld  con- 
certs at  Manchester.  b.  h.  p. 

COCCIA,  Carlo.  Line  9  from  end.  Jar 
'1814' rearf '1844.' 

COENEN,  Fbamz.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Leyden  m  Feb.  1904. 

COLD  AND  RAW.  An  English  tune 
popular  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
to  nearly  the  end  of  the  18th.  It  is  now  best 
remembered  in  connection  with  an  anecdote  of 
Henry  Purcell.  The  air  is  known  under  many 
names,  one  of  the  earliest  being  'Stingo,  or 
Oyle  of  Barley,'  perhaps  belonging  to  a  song 
which,  as  'A  Cup  of  Old  Stingo,'  is  printed 
in  'Merry  Drollery  Complete.'  As  the  tune 
gained  in  favour  its  title  changed  accordingly 
as  the  ballad  fitted  to  it  remained  in  vogue. 
Thus  we  get  'The  Country  Lass'  ('Although 
I  be  a  Country  Lass')  and  'Cold  and  Raw.' 
This  latter  is  the  b^inning  of  a  song  by  D'Urfey 
called  'The  Fanner's  Daughter,'  to  be  found 
in  'Comes  Amoris,'  1688,  and  in  different 
editions  of  'Pills.'  In  Scotland  the  tune  sus- 
tained much  alteration,  and  a  version  named 
'Up  in  the  Morning  Early'  is  printed  in 
M'Gibbon's  third  'CoUection,'  1756. 


Under  the  name  'Cold  and  Saw'   the  air 
was  greatly  used,  and  Sir  John    HavJdns,  m 
his  Hiatory  of  Mutic,  mentions  tli&t  it  was  a 
favourite  with  Queen  Mary,   the    Conaort  of 
William  HL,  and  furnishes  an  aaecdote  to  the 
effect  that  upon  one  occasion,    "while  Heanr 
Purcell,  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Godii^ 
attended  her,  she  tired  of  Purcell's  composi- 
tions, and  asked  Mrs.  Hunt  to  sing  her  the 
ballad  'Cold  and  Raw.'     Purcell  (acoording  to 
Hawkins),  being  affronted,  made  the  tune  ib^ 
bass  of  an  air  in  her  next  birthday  ode,  1662 
('May  her  blest  example,'  see  Orpheus  Britim- 
nicu;  vol.  ii.  1702). 

As  'Stingo,  or  Oyle  of  Barley'  the  air  is 
printed  in  Playford's  'Dancing  Master'  frook 
the  first  (1650-51)  edition  to  1600,  when  the 
name  is  changed  to  'Cold  and  Raw,'  and  it 
follows  onwards  thus  to  the  last  (1728)  edition. 
In  1688  the  song  '  Lilliburlero '  (see  Lilu- 
BURL.EKO,  vol.  11.  p.  732)  was  set  to  the  air,  and 
this  was  probably  the  original  vehicle  for  that 
famous  political  lyric.  In  Johnson's  'Soots 
Musical  Museum,'  vol.  ii.  1788,  is  a  song  to  the 
air,  said  by  Stenhouse  to  be  written  by  Bunu^ 
and  stated  in  the  music  volume  to  be  an  old 
song  with  additions.  It  is  entitled  'Up  in  the 
morning  early,'  and  begins  'Cauld  blaws  the 
wind  from  east  to  west.'  A  later  song  of  great 
popularity  was  by  John  Hamilton,  which  may 
be  seen  in  most  Scottish  collections,     f.  k. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  MUSIC.     Add  Kade's 
'  Beilagen  zu  Ambros.' 

COLONNE,  J^DOUABo.  Add  that  he  died 
in  Paris,  March  28,  1910. 

COMIN'  THROUGH  THE  RYE.  A  song 
which  has  attained  a  considerable  amount  of 
popularity,  whose  origin  has  been  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Though  commonly  regarded  as  of 
Soots  origin,  a  claim  has  been  made  for  it  as  an 
English  production.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered 
at  this  distance  of  time  the  facts  are  these;  — 

A  song  banning : 

If  a  body  meet  a  body  going  to  the  fair: 
If  a  body  Idn  a  body  need  a  body  caret 

was  sung  in  a  pantomime  performed  at  the 
Royal  Circus  in  the  season  of  1795-96.  The 
song  was  sung  by  a  Mrs.  Henley,  and  the 
pantomime  was  named  'Hariequin  Mariner.' 
The  musical  part  was  composed  and  arranged 
by  J.  Sanderson,  and  the  dialogue  by  a  Mr. 
Cross,  the  two  beiog  accustomed  to  collaborate 
in  such  pieces. 

William  Chappell  asserts  in  'Popular  Musie 
of  the  Olden  Time,'  p.  795,  that  James  Johnson, 
the  editor  of  the  'Soots  Musical  Museum,'  took 
the  song  for  his  fifth  volume  (1797)  from  the 
English  source,  and  turned  it  into  a  Scottish 
form  by  the  alteration  of  some  words,  as 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body  oomin'  thro'  the  rjv; 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body  need  a  body  ory? 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  English  version 
was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hail,  by  Brodertp 
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A  Wilkinson,  the  London  musio-publisherB,  on 
June  29,  1796. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Glen,  a  man  with  a 
unique  knowledge  of  Scottish  musical  bibliog- 
raphy, maintains  in  his  Early  Scottish  Mdo- 
dieSf  1900,  p.  57,  that  the  alteration  has  been 
made  from  Scotch  into  English,  and  not  vice 
veraa.  He  says  John  Watlen,  an  Edinburgh 
musician  and  music-publisher,  had  already 
issued  the  Scotch  version  in  his  series  of  'Old 
Scots  Songs,'  commenced  in  August  1793,  and 
published  at  intervals  of  two  months.  The 
song  in  question  is  in  the  8th  number,  thus  ap- 
pearing (or  being  due  to  appear)  in  August  1794. 

The  conclusion  of  the  present  writer,  founded 
on  much  evidence,  too  bulky  to  set  forth  in  the 
limited  space  a  dictionary  affords,  is  that  the 
song  and  air  had  been  current  in  Scotland  in 
one  or  more  forms,  not  altogether  refined,  before 
Cross  and  Sanderson  invented  their  pantomime 
of  1796,  and  that  Cross,  very  judiciously,  al- 
tered the  words  from  the  Scotch  form,  made  ad- 
ditions, and  by  so  doing  produced  a  satisfactory 
song  for  an  E^lish  audience.  The  writer  also, 
in  a  contemporary  music  sheet  before  him,  in 
his  possession,  finds  that  Sanderson  simply 
claimed  to  have  adapted  the  tune.  The  title  of 
the  music  sheet  nms :  'If  a  Body  meet  a  Body, 
sung  by  Mrs.  Henley  at  the  Royal  Circus.^  In 
the  favourite  new  Pantomime  called  Harlequin 
Mariner.  The  music  adapted  by  J.  Sanderson: 
the  words  by  Mr.  Cross.  .  .  .  Longman,  dem- 
enti &  Co.,  26  Cheapside.' 

In  'The  Musical  Repository,'  Glasgow,  1799, 
there  is  a  fourth  verse  to  the  original  song  of  a 
not  over  refined  cast. 

The  song  and  tune,  both  Scotch  and  English 
versions,  having  obtained  great  popularity, 
many  versions  and  parodies  became  current. 
One  was  '  If  a  Body  loves  a  Body,'  sung  by  Mrs. 
Franklin  about  1801-2.  Another  song  to  the 
air  which  was  much  sung  about  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  was 

O  dinna  ask  me  gin  I  lo'e  ye. 

In  Johnson's  'Museum,'  vol.  v.  (1797)  two 
'setts'  of  the  song  are  given,  the  first  described 
(no  doubt  incorrectly)  'as  written  for  this  work 
by  Robert  Bums.'  In  an  early  music  sheet  in 
possession  of  the  writer,  published  probably 
before  Johnson's  version,  are  the  same  two  sets 
marked  as  'Modem  Sett'  and  'Original  Sett.' 
This  sheet  is  published  by  N.  Stewart  &  Co., 
37  South  Bridge  Street,  Edinburgh.  As 
the  reader  may  like  to  see  the  form  in  which 
the  tune  stood  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
the  two  versions  are  here  given  from  the  Stewart 
music  sheet: 

«  The  Royal  Circus  was  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river, 
and  was  orlKlnaliy  built  byCharles  Dlbdln  about  1782  on 
land  belonging  to  a  OOL  west,  who  with  others  who  ad- 
vanced money  became  proprietors.  Dlbdln  being  appointed 
manaaer  for  life  with  one  fourth  of  profits.  The  circus  was 
Intended  to  combine  equestrian  acts  with  stace  productions, 
and  Dlbdln  wrote  a  large  numbor  of  pleoesTor  It,  In  iriilch 
Mm  Bland,  as  Miss  Romanstnl,  first  won  her  laurels. 
Dlbdln  retired  from  the  conoem  In  1785.  and  tlie  plaoo 
afterwards  became  tlie  Buney  Theatre. 


Chming  thro*  the  Rye, 
•OrigioaUBett' 


'Modem  Sett.' 


It  is  quite  obvious  that  to  find  the  original 
source  of  the  tune  we  have  to  turn  to  the  early 
Scotch  reels  and  strathspejrs.  The  form  and 
phrasing  is  oonmion  both  to  'Auld  Lang  Syne' 
and  to  'Comin'  through  the  Rye.'  'The  Mil- 
ler's Daughter,'  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
'The  Miller's  Wedding,'  in  Bremner's  'Keels  and 
Country  Dances,'  1759,  and  Angus  Cumming's 
'Old  Highland  Reels,'  1780,  and  elsewhere,  may 
be  called  an  original  to  either.  Some  other 
reeb  having,  from  necessity,  the  'syncopated 
snap'  characteristic  of  the  strathspey  reel, 
might  also  be  called  prototypes.  f.  k. 

COMUS.  A  masque,  written  by  John 
Milton,  and  performed  on  Michaelmas  nighty 
1634,  at  Ludlow  Castle,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Bridgewater.  The  story  of  'Comus'  is 
said  to  have  some  foundation  in  adventures 
happening  to  the  children  of  Lord  Bridgewater. 
Henry  Lawes  was  music-teacher  to  the  family, 
and  it  was  doubtless  at  his  instigation  that  his 
friend,  John  Milton,  undertook  the  work. 
Lawes  set  the  masque  to  music,  and  took  a 
character  in  it,  while  Lord  Bridgewater's  chil- 
dren, although  only  twelve,  thirteen,  and  even 
less,  in  age,  filled  the  remaining  parts.  The 
masque,  imder  the  editorship  of  Lawes,  was 
published  anonymously  in  1637,  its  authorship 
only  being  declared  in  the  1645  edition. 

The  music  remained  impublished  in  manu- 
script in  the  British  Museimi  library,  until 
1904,  when  the  Mermaid  Society  imdertook  its 
publication,  and  performances  of  the  masque, 
with  the  original  music,  were  given  in  London 
and  the  provinces.    Hawkins  and  Bumey,  in 
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their  Hintaries  of  Mtuie,  have  both  given  one 
song,  'Sweet  Echo/  Bumey  making  severe 
comment  on  Lawes's  setting  of  the  song. 

In  1738|  one  hundred  and  four  years  after 
the  original  production,  another  version  of 
'Comus'  was  given  to  the  public.  It  was  in 
this  that  Thomas  Augustine  Ame  fiist  gave 
proof  of  his  full  talents. 

Biilton's  masque  was  adapted  for  stage  re- 
quirements by  Dr.  Dalton,  and  the  piece  was 
presented  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  year  above 
named,  1738.  It  was  an  immediate  success, 
and  at  once  established  Ame's  reputation. 
Beard,  Mrs.  Olive,  and  Mrs.  Ame  were  the 
singers  who  took  the  characters.  Ame  pub- 
lished the  masque  in  folio,  in  1740,  and  marked 
it  as  his  'Opera  prima.'  The  imprint  stands 
'Printed  by  William  Smith,  at  the  Musick 
Shop  in  Middle  Row,  Holbom,  near  Holbom 
Barrs;  and  sold  by  the  author  at  his  House,  No. 
17  in  Craven  Buildings,  Drury  Lane.'  Songs 
from  Ame's  'Comus'  enjoyed  a  long  popularity. 

Another  adaptation  of  Milton's  'Comus'  was 
made  by  Qeorge  Colman,  and  acted  at  Covent 
Garden  and  the  Ha3rmarket  theatres  in  1772; 
it  was  not  a  success,  although  probably  Dr. 
Ame's  music  was  employed.  f.  k. 

CONCERTO  GROSSO.  P.  680o,  Une  28. 
Correct  the  statement  that  Handel's  'double 
concerto'  is  incomplete;  the  missing  part  is  in 
the  Fitswilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

COOKE,  Nathaniel.  Add  date  of  death 
at  Bosham,  April  5,  1827. 


COOKE,  T.  8.     P.  597a,  last  Une  but 
of  the  list  of  pieoes,  /or  'Airs'  read  ' Acis.' 

COPERARIO.  Line  15  from  end,  for  '  1614' 
read  '1613,'  and,  three  lines  below,  far  'the 
same'  read  'the  following.' 

CORBETT,  Francisque.  Une  8  from 
end,  add  that  he  was  in  London,  and  was 
heard  by  Evelyn,  in  1674  and  1682. 

CORNELIUS,  Peter.  Add  that  a  complete 
edition  of  his  compositions  in  five  volumes  m 
undertaken  by  Breitkopf  und  Hartel,  in  1905, 
under  the  editorship  of  Max  Hasee,  and  the 
same  publishers  issue  his  letters  and  iztenry 
works  in  four  volumes. 

CORRI,  Domenico.  P.  610a,  line  6  fraiQ 
end,  for  '1819,  and  from  1821,'  read  '1821, 
and  from  1826.' 

COSSMANN,  Bernharo.  Add  that  he 
died  at  Frankfort,  May  7,  1910. 

COSTA,  Sir  M.  Last  Ime  but  two,  for 
'London'  read  'Hove.' 

COSYN,  Benjamin.  Add  that  he  was 
pensioned  off  in  1644,  but  the  date  of  death 
is  not  known.  See  Muaical  Times,  1903,  ppi 
780,  781. 

COTTON,  John.  See  Haberl's  JahHnadi, 
1888. 

CROSSLEY,  Ada.  P.  640a,  last  line,  /or 
'Farraville'  read  'TarraviUe.'  Add  that  sb* 
married  Mr.  Francis  Muecke^  F.R.C.S.,  on 
April  11,  1905. 

CRUVELLI,  Jeanne  Sophie  Charlotte. 
Add  that  she  died  at  Nice,  Nov.  13,  1907. 


D 


DALE,  Benjamin  Jambs,  was  bom  at  Crouch 
HiU,  N.,  July  17,  1885.  His  musical 
education  was  carried  out  chiefly  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied  the  piano- 
forte under  Mr.  Herbert  Lake  and  Mr.  Howard 
Jones,  the  oigan  under  Mr.  Lonare  and  Dr.  H. 
W.  Richards,  and  composition  imder  Professor 
Corder.  Since  that  time  he  has  held  two 
organist's  appointments,  the  latter  one  being 
at  St.  Luke's,  West  Holloway.  Perhaps  his 
best-known  composition  is  the  Pianoforte 
Sonata  in  D  minor,  which  has  been  played  in 
many  places  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
orchestral  works  include  a  Symphony  in  A,  two 
Overtures,  and  a  Concert-Piece  in  G  minor  for 
oi^an  and  orchestra.  o.  B.  k.  b. 

DALLAM.  P.  654a,  Ihie  27,  far  '1898' 
rea<l '1893.' 

DAMAN,  William.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
'about  forty'  read  'seventy-nine.'  Slight 
errors  in  the  titles  here  given  are  referred  to  in 
Musical  Times,  1907,  p.  457.  The  exact  title 
of  the  'Second  Book'  is:  'The  second  Booke 
of  the  Musicke  of  M.  William  Damon,  late  one 


of  her  maiesties  Musitions;  oonteining  all  the 
tunes  of  Dauid's  Pbalmes,  as  they  are  ordinarily 
soung  in  the  Church;  most  excellently  by  him 
composed  into  four  parts.  In  which  Sett  the 
highest  part  singeth  the  Church  tune.  Pub- 
lished for  the  recreation  of  such  as  delight  in 
Musicke:  By  W.  Swayne  Gent.  Printed  by 
T.  Este,  the  assignd  of  W.  Byrd.  1591.' 

DANCLA,  J.  B.  C.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Tunis,  Nov.  8  or  9,  1907. 

DANNREUTHER,  Edward  George.  Add 
that  he  died  Feb.  12,  1905. 

DAUBLAINE  ET  CALUNET.  Add  that 
Joseph  Merlin  died  at  Nancy,  July  10,  1905. 

DAVID.  P.  6676,  for  Une  18,  read  'His 
son,  Peter  Julius  Paul  David,  bom  August  4, 
1840.' 

DAVIES,  Henrt  Walford.  Add  to  list 
of  compositions:  — 

19!  EttbtNunery  Rhymci  tor  voosl  quartet  wtth  sooom- 
paniment. 

21.  HoIldayTunes for oitdbestnL  .  ^  ^ 

22.  England'a  Pleasant  Land,  tar  unaooompaoler 

23.  New  Nursery  Rhymes  tor  vocal  quartet 
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Songs  of  a  Day.  for  six  toIcss.  strings,  two  flutes,  horn 

and  piano.  ^        _    . 

The  Long  Journey.  Song  Cycle. 

grace  to  you  and  Peaces  motet.         ,^^     „ 
de  (m  Time;   Milton  Centenary.  1908.    For  solo, 
chorua  and  orchestra.  ^  ^      ^ 

Noble  Numbers^  tor  soU,  ehonia.  and  orchestra, 
ford  Fe^val.  1900. 


Sacred 


ibles  and  other  songs. 


Peter  Pan,  suite  for  string  guaitet  ,^,^ 
-    '  ■  '  Lincoln  FestlTal,  1910. 


Festal  Overture. 

.  Symphony  (unfinished  1910). 
without  opus-numbtf  ^  — :  „  . 
Humpj^    Dumpty.    children's 

Solemn  Melody  tor  strings  and  organ. 

tion.       '^ 
Vartoush 
An 


tlon.  1908. 


cantata.    Morecambe. 
Mflton  Cdebr»* 


loushymns  and  short  pieces  tor  mixed  choir, 
adaptation  of  Mcrbecke's  Te  Deuin,  Benedlctusi 
[agnfflcat  and  Nunc  Dlmlttls.    Unpublished. 

Add  that  in  1907  he  resigned  the  conductor- 
ship  of  the  Bach  Choir  owing  to  ill-health,  and 
"Was  succeeded  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Allen. 

DAVIS,  John  David,  was  bom  at  E^gbaston, 
Oct.  22,  1869.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
sent  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main  to  learn  German, 
this  being  by  way  of  preparation  for  a  com- 
mercial career,  and  incidentally  entered  the 
HafF  Conversatorium  of  Music.  The  following 
year  he  went  to  Brussels  to  learn  French ;  shortly 
after  this,  having  obtained  his  parents'  consent 
to  adopt  music  as  a  profession,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire ;  here  he 
remained  several  years,  studying  composition 
and  the  piano  under  Professor  Zarembski,  and 
late  under  Professor  Leopold  Wallner.  He 
was  also  under  De  Greef  for  pianoforte  and 
F.  KufiFerath  for  ooimterpoint.  In  1889  he 
returned  to  Birmingham  and  took  up  composi- 
tion and  teaching;  in  1893  he  joined  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Midland  Institute,  but  in  1904 
was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign.  An 
opera,  'The  Zaporognes,'  was  given  in  1903  at 
the  National  Flemish  Theatre  in  Antwerp  under 
the  title  of  'The  Cossacks.'  Among  his  orches- 
tral works  are: 

SymiAionlc  Variations  and  Flnnle:  Produced  at  a  Charles 
Wimams  Orchestral  Concert^  Queen's  HaU.  In  1906,  also  at 
Promenade  Concerts  In  Birmingham. 

'The  Cencl.'  a  symphonic  ballade,  after  Shelley.  Pro- 
duced at  Birmingham,  and  ^vea  at  Bournemouth  and  else- 
whore. 

"The  Maid  of  Astolat,'  symphonic  poem.  Produced  at 
Birmingham:  subseguently  porformea  at  the  Albert  UaU 
under  Mr.  Laiulon  Ronald,  at  Bournemouth  and  East- 
bourne, and  at  Liverpool,  under  Dr.  Cowen. 

'Germanla,'  a  concert  overture.  Produced  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival  Choral  Society. 

'Miniatures,'  a  suite  tor  small  orchestra.    Produced  by 

Br.  Henry  Wood  at  a  Promenade  Concert,  and  given  under 
r.  Dan  Godfrey,  at  Bournemouth. 
Prelude  to  MaeterUnck's  'L'lntruse.' 
'Elegy '  for  small  orchestra.    Antwerp  and  Bbmlngham. 
'Song  of  Evening:'  for  string  orchestra. 
'  Coronation  March  for  full  orchestra  In  O  minor  A  oom- 
posltioa  which  received  the  prise  of  £100  offered  by  Tlu 

Among  chamber  compositions  are :  — 
Quartet  for  strings  In  O  minor. 

Variations  from  Suite  on  a  Londonderry  Air,  written  by 
five  composers,  for  string  quartet. 
*8ong  of  Evening',  for  string  quartet  or  quintet. 
Two  sonatas  for  piano  and  vIoUn. 
Pianoforte  sonata  in  O  minor. 
8U  pieces  for  piano  and  vtolln. 
'Elegy' for  vlolonceUo  and  piano. 
Arioso,  pavotte.  and  Trio  for  piano  and  violin. 
Many  piano  pieces  and  songs,  and  three  part-songa 

O.  B.  K.  B. 

DAY,  John.  Lines  4-5  from  end  of  article, 
for  '1563,  reprinted  in  1665'  read  '1561,  1562, 
1563,  1594,  1604,  and  1611.'  Footnote  1, /or 
'imprint'  read  'imperfect.' 

DEATH  OF  NELSON,  THE.  An  English 
national  song  of  great  popularity.    The  words 


are  by  Samuel  James  Arnold,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Arnold,  the  musician,  and  occur  in  a 
comic  opera,  called  'The  Americans,'  acted  at 
Drury  Lane,  April  27,  1811.  The  opera  was 
condemned  on  its  performance,  by  reason  of  the 
introduction  of  a  Quaker  slave-holder,  but  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  this  character  it  held  the 
boards  for  some  little  time. 

Li  perfonnance  the  song  was  sung  by  a  sailor, 
a  part  taken  by  John  Braham,  the  composer 
of  the  music.  A  tomb,  with  a  weeping  figure 
of  Brittania,  was  on  the  stage. 

Arnold  informed  J.  R.  Planch^  that  he  had 
written  the  second  line  of  the  song  as : 

The  aauoy  Frenchmen  lay, 

which  the  printers  had  turned  into 

We  saw  the  Frenchmen  lay, 

and  adhered  to  this  reading,  although  Arnold 
had  made  the  correction  on  the  proof.  (See  an 
early  number  of  Notes  and  Queries,  as  to 
this.)  F.  K. 

DEBUSSY.  Add  that  'Pell^as  et  M^li. 
sande'  was  given  at  Co  vent  Garden  on  May  21, 
1909;  and  his  'L'Enfant  Prodigue,'  produced 
at  the  Sheffield  Festival  of  1908,  was  given  as  an 
opera  at  Covent  Garden,  in  Mr.  Beecham's 
season,  Feb.  28,  1910. 

DEGREES  IN  MUSIC.  Line  14  of  article, 
add  that  the  University  of  Dublin  gave  an 
honorary  degree  to  Dr.  John  Clarke  (Clarke- 
Whitfeld)  in  1795. 

DEITERS,  Hebmann.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Coblenz,  May  11,  1907,  having  completed  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Thayer's 
Beethoven. 

DELIUS,  Fredebick,  was  bom  in  1863  at 
Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  of  German  parents  who 
had  settled  in  England.  His  musical  tempera- 
ment developed  early,  and  as  a  boy,  he  became 
tolerably  proficient  upon  the  violin;  but  his 
parents  destined  him  for  a  mercantile  career, 
and  refused  to  allow  him  to  devote  himself  to 
music.  His  distaste  for  a  business  life,  how- 
ever, was  so  profound  that  in  his  twentieth 
year  he  left  home  and  established  himself  as 
an  orange-planter  in  Florida.  In  this  remote 
seclusion  he  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the 
study  of  music.  He  had  no  means  of  instruc- 
tion, save  books  on  the  theory  and  history  of 
music,  and  the  scores  of  the  great  masters. 
Thus,  like  his  oontemporar}'.  Sir  Edward 
Elgar,  he  is  self-taught.  After  a  sojourn  of 
several  years  in  Florida  he  returned  to  Europe, 
and  entered  the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig, 
where  he  studied  under  Jadassohn  and  Rein- 
ecke,  and  came  under  the  influence  of  Grieg, 
who  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Leipzig. 
From  1890  Delius  has  lived  principally  in 
France,  either  in  Paris  or  in  the  country  town  of 
Grez-sur-Loing  (Seine  et  Loire).  Delius's  first 
published  work,  a  'L6gende'  for  violin  solo 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,    dates   from 
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1892.  It  was  first  perfonned  at  a  oonoert  of 
Delius's  works  given  in  London  in  1899.  This 
was  followed  by  a  fantasiaroverture  'Over  the 
Hills  and  Far  Away'  (1893),  first  perfonned 
under  Dr.  Haym  at  EUberfeld  in  1897,  and  a 
pianoforte  oonoerto  in  C  minor  (1897).  The 
latter  was  first  played  at  Elberfeld  in  1904  by 
Professor  Julius  Buths  under  the  oonductorship 
of  Dr.  Haym,  and  repeated  at  Dusseldorf. 
The  composer  then  subjected  it  to  a  drastic 
revision,  and  in  its  remodelled  form  it  was 
played  at  a  Promenade  Concert  in  London  in 
October  1907  by  Herr  Ssanto.  In  1897  Delius 
was  invited  by  the  Norwegian  dramatist, 
Gunnar  Heiberg,  to  write  incidental  music  for 
his  political  play,  'Folkeraadet,'  which  was 
produced  during  the  same  year  in  Christiania 
amidst  stormy  scenes  of  protest  and  disap- 
proval. Delius's  satirical  use  of  the  Norwegian 
national  anthem  was  ill  taken  by  critics  and  pub- 
lic alike,  and  popular  feeling  was  roused  to  such 
a  point  that  at  one  performance  a  member  of 
the  audience  actually  fired  several  revolver 
shots  at  the  composer,  who  was  surveying  the 
house  from  the  prosceniimi  curtain,  happily 
without  any  result  save  that  of  terrifying  a  por- 
tion of  the  audience  into  hysterics.  An  orches- 
tral suite  drawn  from  the  'Folkeraadet'  music 
was  performed  at  the  above-mentioned  London 
concert  in  1^9.  Meanwhile  Delius  was  en- 
gaged upon  an  opera,  'Koanga'  (1896-97),  the 
libretto  of  which  was  drawn  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Keary  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Cable's  novel,  T?ie 
Grandiaaimea.  This  was  produced  at  the 
Elberfeld  Stadttheater  in  1904  under  Herr  Fritz 
Cassirer.  His  next  works  were  two  symphonic 
poems:  'Life's  Dance'  (1898),  first  performed 
at  Dusseldorf  in  1904  under  Professor  Buths; 
and  'Paris:  the  Song  of  a  Great  City'  (1899- 
1900),  produced  by  Dr.  Haym  at  Elberfeld  in 
the  latter  year,  and  first  given  in  London 
under  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham  in  1908.  From 
1900  to  1902  Delius  was  engaged  upon  two 
operas,  'Romeo  und  Julia  auf  dem  Dorfe,'  and 
'Margot  la  Rouge.'  The  first  of  these,  which 
is  in  a  prologue  and  three  acts,  was  produced 
at  the  Berlin  Komische  Oper  in  1907 ;  and  was 
given  in  EInglish,  with  moderate  success,  during 
Mr.  Beecham's  season  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb. 
22,  1910.  The  second,  in  one  act,  has  not 
yet  been  performed.  To  these  succeeded 
'Appalachia,'  a  tone-poem  for  orchestra  and 
chorus  (1903),  produced  at  the  Lower  Rhine 
Festival  under  Professor  Buths  in  1905,  and 
first  performed  in  London  by  Herr  Cassirer 
in  1907;  'Sea-Drift'  (1904),  a  setting  of  a 
poem  by  Walt  Whitman  for  baritone  solo, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  produced  at  the  Ton- 
kunstlerfest  at  Essen  in  1906,  and  first  per- 
formed in  England  at  the  Sheffield  Festival  of 
1908  under  Mr.  Henry  Wood;  and  'A  Mass  of 
Life'  (1905),  an  adaptation  of  selected  passages 
from  Nietzsche's   'Also   sprach   Zarathustra,' 


for  soloists,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  first  givcQ 
in  its  entirety  in  London  under  Mr.  Thorass 
Beecham  in  1909.  Delius's  latest  works  are 
two  S3rmphonic  poems,  'Brigg  Fair/  first  givea 
in  London  under  Mr.  T.  Beecham  in  1908,  and 
'  In  a  Summer  Garden'  which  -was  ooDdueted 
by  the  composer  at  a  Philhannonic  oonoert  in 
the  same  year.  Besides  the  above-mentioDed 
works  Dc^us  has  written  numerous  soo^ 
chiefly  to  German  words,  most  of  which  date 
from  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career.  ICanj 
of  these  have  beauty  and  character,  thou^ 
the  composer's  treatment  of  the  voice  b  oiUa 
somewhat  experimental. 

Delius  is  a  solitary  figure  in  the  worid  of 
modern  music.  It  is  impossible  to  range  him 
in  the  ranks  of  any  given  school.  By  reaecm 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  up- 
bringing he  stands  apart  from  the  main  currmtB 
of  musical  influence,  and  he  owes  but  little  to 
any  of  the  men  who  have  done  most  to  guide 
the  onward  course  of  modem  music.  Altiiou^ 
his  methods  are  fully  as  advanced  with  regard 
to  harmony  and  form  as  those  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  appears  to  have  moulded 
them  for  himself,  not  to  have  inherited  them 
from  any  of  his  predecessors.  From  the  later 
developments  of  Wagnerianism,  as  represented 
in  the  works  of  Strauss,  he  is  as  remote  as 
from  the  'atmospheric'  experiments  of  Debussy 
and  his  fellows.  One  can  detect  traces  of  the 
influence  of  Gri^  in  some  of  his  earijer 
compositions,  but  it  is  only  in  the  most  generBl 
sense  that  his  maturer  works  can  be  said  to 
owe  anything  to  the  initiative  of  other  men. 
But  if  Delius,  as  regards  his  manner,  is  to  a 
great  extent  'orbed  in  isolation,'  as  regards  his 
matter,  he  has  proved  himself  susceptible  to 
influences  the  most  varied  and  diverse. 

Delius  stands,  as  it  were,  midway  between  the 
two  schools  into  which  the  world  of  modem 
music  is  divided  —  the  subjective,  of  whidh 
Elgar's  symphony  is  a  recent  and  characteristie 
product,  in  which  music  is  used  to  express  the 
composer's  own  thoughts,  feelings,  and  asiura* 
tions ;  and  the  objective,  the  members  of  which 
seek  in  the  world  around  them  a  motive  for  their 
art.  Much  of  Delius's  music  is  confessedly 
pictorial,  but  it  is  something  much  more  as 
well.  It  is  less  a  puunting  of  nature  herself, 
than  a  study  of  the  influence  of  nature  upon  ihe 
human  soul.  Delius  views  nature,  not  with 
that  'innocence  of  eye'  which  was  one  of  the 
catch  words  of  the  early  impressionistic  painten, 
but  in  the  light  of  his  own  temperament,  and 
it  is  the  blending  of  the  psychological  with  the 
pictorial  element  that  gives  to  his  music  its 
peculiarly  characteristic  quality. 

A  musician  so  keenly  alive  to  external 
influences  has  naturally  been  profoundly  af- 
fected by  the  varied  scenes  in  which  his  life  has 
been  passed.  His  early  fantasiaroverture, 
'Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away,'  was  obviously 
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inspired  by  the  moorland  acenery  of  bia  nadve 
Yorkshire.  Hia  experience  of  the  tropical  lux- 
uriaace  of  Florida  la  reflected  In  bis  opera, 
'KoangB,'  a  work  in  which  the  negro  element 
playa  an  important  parti  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in 'Appalachia,'  that  remarkable  work  in  which 
the  virgin  forests  and  mighty  waters  of 
America  seem  to  speak.  'Paris'  Is  a  musical 
picture  of  the  composer's  impre^ona  of  the 
great  city  by  night.  It  is  no  mere  eicenaBe  In 
musical  realism,  though  it  displays  a  keen 
sense  of  pictorial  effect.  Bather  is  it  a  personal 
record  of  the  feelings  engendered  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  sleeping  city.  It  is  a  study 
of  efTecIs  rather  than  of  causes,  and  is  thus  a 
peculiarly  characteristic  example  o(  Delius's 
attitude  towards  music,  and  of  Ilia  employment 
of  its  resourcea.  The  same  formula  has  served 
the  composer  in  'Brigg  Fair'  and  'In  a 
Bummer  Garden.'  The  fonner  of  these  is  a 
carefully-wrought  study  In  which  the  tranquil 
charm  of  pastoral  England  is  transmuled  into 
music  of  singularly  poetic  and  eloquent  quality ; 
the  latter,  wliicli  approaches  more  closely  to 
the  merely  picturesque  tiian  any  of  Delius's 
later  compositians,  is  a  vivid  piece  of  landscape 
painting  in  which  the  eompoBer'a  extraor- 
dinarily sensitive  handling  of  the  orchestra  is 
triumphantly  vindicated.  Like  most  modem 
composers,  Dclius  is  happier  with  the  orchestra 
than  with  the  human  voice,  which  in  some  of 
his  worlis  he  is  apt  to  treat  in  what  may  be 
cnlled  too  instrumental  a  fashion.  'A  Ma^  of 
Life,'  his  most  ambitious  choral  work,  suffers 
from  a  disconaected  libretto,  tlie  author  of 
which ,  Herr  Cassirer,  seems  to  have  abandoned 
as  Impossible  the  idea  of  reducing  Nietache's 
famous  book  into  manageable  limits,  and  to 
have  contented  himself  with  choosing  those 
passages  that  seemed  to  lend  themselves  moat 
readily  to  musical  treatment  without  paying 
much  attention  to  philosophical  development, 
'A  Hbss  of  Life'  contains  much  striking  and 
Impressive  music,  but  tJie  general  effect  of  the 
work,  at  any  rate  at  a  5rst  hearing,  is  some- 
what indefinite.  In  'Sea-Drift/  on  the  other 
hand,  Delius  la  at  hia  liest  and  atrangeet. 
Whitman's  poem  ia  open  to  the  criticiaia  that 
the  author  has  given  to  the  bird,  whose  lament 
for  its  loat  mate  forms  the  climax  of  the  work, 
emotions  auch  as  certainly  no  turd,  and  perhaps 
few  human  beinga,  have  ever  experienced,  and 
Delius's  music  carries  the  poignancy  of  anguish 
to  still  loftier  heights.  But  Bhelley's  sky- 
lark and  Keats's  nightingale  have  established 
a  precedent  which  must  be  respected,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  music  which  Delius  has  allied 
(o  the  pasaionBte  utterances  of  Whitman's 
'  feather'd  guest  from  Alabama '  is  its  own  best 
apology. 

Delius's  music  Is  as  yet  but  little  known 
in  his  native  country,  though  Mr.  Tbcauas 
Beecham  has  worked  loyally  on  his  behalf :  but 
in  Gennany  he  has  found  ardent  and  devoted 
disciples.     Dr.  Haym,  of  Elberfeld,  has  fought 
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many  battles  In  his  cause.  Once  he  waa 
summoned  before  the  Town  Council,  after  a 
performance  of  '  Oi-er  the  Hills  and  Far  Away,' 
and  threatened  with  instant  dismiseal  if  he 
ever  ventured  to  perform  roufac  of  auch  a 
character  again  at  a  municipal  concert  —  an 
explosion  of  Philistinism  wliich,  it  ia  hardly 
neoeasary  to  say,  did  not  diminish  the  ardour 
of  bis  propaganda  in  the  amolleBt  degree.  Dr. 
Julius  Butha,  of  Dijsseldorf,  and  Herr  Friti 
Casairer  have  also  distinguiahed  themselves  as 
advocates  of  Delius.  It  is  signiScajit  that  a 
Qerman  monograph  on  Delius  and  his  works, 
by  Uax  Chop,  was  published  in  1907  in  a 
series  entitled  'Modeme  Husiker.'     B.  a.  b. 

DENKMALER  DEUT8CHER  TON- 
KITN8T.  Add  to  the  lists  on  p.  680  — 'Erste 
Folge'(firBt  series) :  — 


3? 

J&a*,  (I.) 
lAooLtU. 
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DESTINN,  Emmy  {nie  KitU)  was  bom  Feb. 
26,    1878,  at   Prague    (Baker).     She  received 
instruction  there  in  viohn-playiiig  f nun  Lachner 
and  singing  from  Fr.  Marie  Loewe-Destinn, 
whose  latter  name  she  adopted  'from  gratitude 
for   her  artistic   progress'   (Monthly    Musical 
Record).     In  August  1898  she  made  her  d^but, 
with  great  success,  at  the  New  Royal  Opera- 
House,  Berlin  (formerly  Kroll's),  as  Santussa 
and  sang  there  in  the  400th  perfonnance  of 
'Tannhauser'   (first  performed  there  Jan.   7, 
1856).     In  September  she  made  her  debuts 
at  the  Royal  Opera  as  Santuzia,  Valentine, 
and  Mignon;    became  a  great  favourite,  and 
remained  there  until  1908.     In  1901,  and  again 
in  1906,  she  was  very  successful  as  Diemut  in 
'Feuersnot,'  and  as  the  heroine  in  'Salomd,' 
on  the  production  of  Richard  Strauss's  operas 
in  Berlin.     In  1901,  on  leave  of  absence,  she 
sang  at  the  Cblonne  Cbncerts,  Paris,  and  as 
Senta  at  Bayreuth.     Chi  May  2, 1904,  she  made 
her  d4but  at  Covent  Crarden,  with  remarkable 
success,  as  Donna  Anna,  and  sang  the  same  sea^ 
eon  as  Nedda  in  '  Pagliacci,'  Elsa,  etc.     She  has 
become  very  popular  there,  and  has  simg  every 
season  in  a  great  variety  of  parts,  viz.,  Aida, 
Armida,  Carmen,  Elizabeth,  Senta,  Tatiana  in 
'  Eugene  On^gfai,'  La  Tosca,  Valentine,  etc.     In 
operas  new  in  England  she  has  sung,  July  10, 
1905,  as  Madame  Butterfly,  and  July  14,  1909, 
as  Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles  (D'Erlanger).     On 
May  7, 1907,  she  sang  as  Salom4  at  the  Chlktelet, 
Paris,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  with 
great  success.     In  1908  and  1909  she  sang  in 
America,  where  she  is  engaged  at  the  present 
time  (1910).     Miss  Emmy  Destinn  is  one  of  the 
greatest   artists   of   the    time,    being   equally 
talented  both  as  a  singer  and  actress.       a.  g. 

DIBDIN,  Charles.  P.  6946,  line  18  from 
bottom,  for  *1762'  read  '1764'  (w.  h.  o.  f.). 
P.  696a,  last  line  of  article  should  read  'in  Notes 
and  Queries  from  July  1901  to  June  1904;  a 
supplementary  bibliography  by  Mr.  Frank 
Kidson  appeared  in  the  same  publication  on 
May  22,  1909.' 

DICTIONARIES  OF  MUSIC.  P.  6986, 
line  24  from  bottom,  add  later  issues  of 
Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  —  (1859-68  and 
1888-1892). 

DIETRICH,  AI.BERT  Hermann.  Add  that 
he  died  in  Dec.  1908. 

DO.  P.  7096,  line  4  from  end  of  article,  /or 
'1669/ read '1647.' 

DORFFEL,  Alfred.  Line  4,  for  'entered 
the  Leipzig  Conservatorium '  read  'went  to 
Leipzig.'  At  end  of  article  add  that  he  died 
in  Leipwg  in  Feb.  1905. 

DOHNANYI,  Ernst  von.  P.  7126,  in  list 
of  compositions,  the  overture  given  as  op.  2  has 
no  opus  number,  op.  2  being  four  Clavierstiicke 
and  op.  3,  Walzer  for  four  hands.     Add  to  list: 


DRINK  TO  ME  ONLY 

12/  OqpoertatQck  tor  vloloaoello  and  orebes&a. 

13.  wlnteiTelgen.^ten  BaKateU«n  for  ptuMiarU. 

14.  Six  QedlcBte  by  Victor  Helndl.  for  TOice  with  ptam 

15.  BtrlDC  Quartet,  No.  2.  In  D  flat 
16. 

17.  Humoresken  In  the  Conn  of  a  plaootorte  ndtc. 
Without  opus-number:  — 

Oavotte  and  Musette  tor  i>lanororte.  Cademas  to  Bc»- 

_  tboven's  pianoforte  concerto  In  O. 

Pantomime. '  Der  Schlder  der  Pierrette.'  words  by  Axtts 
Schnltaler.    Produced  at  Dreaden.  Jan.  22,  1910. 

DON  PASQUALE.  Last  line,  /or  'June 
30'  read  'June  29.' 

DORN,  Hbinrich,  L.  E.  P.  7196,  line  11, 
/or  '2  vols.'  read  '3  vols.' 

DOWLAND,  John.  P.  7256,  line  21,  add 
that  the  Particular  Book  of  Trinity  CoUece, 
Dublin,  shows  that  Dowland  was  in  commons 
there  for  nine  weeks  in  1597.  A  relative, 
Richard  Dowland,  was  sexton  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  in  1616  (w.  xi.  a.  f.)  P. 
727a,  top  line  add  that  Robert  Dowland's 
name  is  in  a  list  of  Musicians  for  the  Lut6  and 
Voices  in  1628  (The  Kin^s  Mustek,  p.  66). 
He  died  in  1641  (ib.) 

DOWN  AMONG  THE  DEAD  MEN.  An 
English  song  that  has  won  by  its  fine  melody 
the  position  of  national.  It  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  early  3rears  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  and  the  earliest  copies  are  said  to  com- 
mence: 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Queen  and  a  lasting  peace. 

The  present  writer  has  an  early  version  of  the 
song  and  music  on  an  engraved  half-sheet,  circa 
1715,  headed:  'A  Song  sung  by  Mr.  X^'er  at 
Mr.  Bullock's  Booth  at  Southwark  Fair.'  This 
begins: 

Here's  a  health  to  the  King  and  a  lastin^r  peace; 
Let  faction  be  danm'd  and  discord  cease. 

Another  early  half-sheet  music  copy,  abo 
belonging  to  the  writer,  is  entitled  'A  Health 
to  the  Memory  of  Queen  Ann.'     This  begins: 

Here's  a  health  to  the  m^n'i^  of  Queen  Ann, 

Come  pledge  me,  every  Englishman, 

For  the'  her  body's  in  the  dust 

Her  memory  shall  live,  and  must; 

And  they  that  Anna's  health  deny 

Down  among  the  dead  men  .  .  . 

...  let  him  (sic)  lie. 

The  first  named  is  a  drinking-song;  the 
second  has  more  political  bearing.  The  music 
is  the  same  in  both  instances. 

The  tune  alone  is  in  the  Uiird  volume  of 
the  'Dancing  Master'  (circa  1726),  in  Walsh's 
'Compleat  Country  Dancing  Master/  etc. 

Many  songs  were  adapted  to  this  fine  air, 
mostly  of  a  political  nature.  One  is  in  Hogg's 
'Jacobite  Relics,'  let  series.  The  'Dead  Men' 
mentioned  in  the  song  are  merely  the  empty 
bottles  rolled  under  the  table.  f.  k- 

DRINK  TO  ME  ONLY  WITH  THINE 
EYES.  The  words  of  thb  favourite  song  are 
by  Ben  Jonsbn,  and  occur  in  his  poon  'The 
Forest,'  printed  in  1616.  They  are  there  ad- 
dressed 'To  Celia.'  It  is  not  known  whether 
a  17th-century  setting  of  the  song  was  made, 
though  it  is  quite  probable  that  such  was  the 
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case.  The  earliest  setting  the  present  writer 
can  trace  is  one  in  a  folio-manuscript  book  of 
airs  in  his  possession,  dated  1752.  About  or 
shortly  after  this  period,  one  is  found  on  an 
engraved  music-sheet,  'The  Thirsty  Lover,' 
printed  by  James  Oswald  for  the  'Temple  of 
Apollo.'  This  is  most  likely  by  Oswald  him- 
self. Another  setting  was  by  T.  Unley,  senior, 
as  a  glee  for  three  voices.  This  is  engraved 
in  Linley's  'Posthumous  Works,'  issud  by  his 
widow  about  1812  (Linley  senior  died  Nov.  19, 
1795).  All  the  above-mentioned  airs  are  quite 
different  from  the  one  now  so  familiar.  So  far 
as  can  be  gathered  the  history  of  this  tune  is 
as  follows:  It  appeared  as  a  glee  for  three 
voices  anonymously,  and  was  published  by 
S.  Babb,  the  predecessor  of  Dale,  between  1770 
and  1780.  It  quickly  superseded  the  one  by 
Linley,  and  soon  became  included  in  most  glee 
oollections  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
After  this  period  it  was  frequently  sung  as  a  solo. 

The  tune,  with  no  apparent  authority,  has 
been  attributed  to  Colonel  R.  Hellish,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  glee  clubs,  but  if  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  (1777,  1817)  be  correct,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  have  been  the  composer, 
for  there  are  many  copies  extant  bearing 
Babb's  imprint,  who  most  assiu^ly  transferred 
his  business  to  Dale  soon  after  1780,  probably 
about  1783.  Another  irresponsible  attribu- 
tion, given  in  an  American  standard  work, 
is  to  Mozart.  f.  k. 

DRYSDALE,  Leabmont.  Add  that  his 
opera,  'Red  Spider,'  was  performed  at  Dundee 
in  Nov.  1898,  and  that  he  died  at  Edinburgh, 
June  18,  1909. 

DUBOURG,  Matthew.  Add  that,  accord- 
ing to  Bumey,  he  was  a  natural  son  of  Isaacs, 
the  dancing-master;  on  Bfay  27,  1814,  he  had 
a  benefit  concert  at  Hickford's  Room.  A 
portrait  of  Dubourg,  by  Philip  Hussey,  was  in 
the  possession  of  Joseph  Cooper  Walker  of 
Dublin,  (w.  h.  o.  f.)  His  published  composi- 
tions are  few,  and  scattered  through  minor 
collections.  Several  are  in  John  Simpson's 
'Delightful  Pocket  Companion  for  the  German 
Flute,'  circa  1746-47,  and  to  Walsh's  'Musica 
Bellicosa,  or  Warlike  Musick'  (about  the  same 
period),  he  contributed  some  'Serenading 
Trumpet  Tunes.'  f.  k. 

DULCE  DOMUM.  The  celebrated  'break- 
ing up '  song  of  Winchester  College.  It  used  to 
be  performed  with  great  ceremony  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  the  Whitsun  holidays,  when  the 
choir,  organist,  and  the  scholars  marched  in 
procession  roimd  a  certain  tree,  or  the  remains 
of  one,  caUed  the  Domum  tree. 

A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  in  1854  sa3r8 
that  the  Domum  tree  was  then  standing,  but 
was  not  the  one  that  is  referred  to  in  the  legend 
connected  with  the  song.  This  legend  is 
to  this  effect.  At  a  certain  period  of  the 
college's  history,  a  boy  who  had  given  offence 


to  the  master  was  cliained  to  the  tree  dur- 
ing the  holidajrs,  but  before  his  companions 
had  returned,  he  had  expired  of  a  broken 
heart,  having  composed  the  verses  of  the 
song  during  his  captivity.  The  boy's  name 
was  said  to  have  been  Tnmer.  This  affecting 
story  is  not  confirmed  by  any  evidence  of  fact, 
and  an  examination  of  the  early  records  is  said 
to  have  f suled  to  reveal  the  name  Turner  among 
the  list  of  scholars. 

As  the  Latin  verses  which  form  the  song 
have  no  reference  to  the  supposed  incident, 
there  is  little  probability  of  truth  in  the  story. 
The  song  simply  sings  ibe  pleasure  of  a  return 
to  home  after  a  period  of  study.  The  verses 
begin: 

Condnamus  O  sodales, 

Ejal  quid  silemuB 

Nobile  canticum  dulee  melos, 

Domum,  dulce  Domum  resonemus. 

There  are  several  free  translations  extant, 
two  appear  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
March  and  July  1796;  one  of  them,  the  most 
popular,  opens: 

Sing  a  sweet  melodious  measure. 
Waft  enchanting  gales  around. 
Home's  a  theme*replete  with  pleasure. 
Home,  a  noble  strain  resounds. 

Home,  sweet  home,  an  ample  treasure. 

Home  with  every  blessing  crown 'd. 

Home,  perpetual  soivoe  of  pleasure. 

Home,  a  noble  strain  resound,  etc.  etc. 

The  fine  tune  associated  with  the  song  is 
said  to  be  the  composition  of  John  Reading 
(see  vol.  iv.  p.  31a),  who  was  organist  of 
Winchester  College  from  1681  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1692. 

The  song  was  probably  first  engraved  by 
Dr.  Philip  Hayes  of  Oxford,  in  'Harmonica 
Wiccamica,'  published  in  1780  (oblong  folio), 
and  again  reprinted  in  'Harmonica  Wyke- 
hamica'  in  1811,  a  work  which  was,  in  part, 
a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Hayes's  work.  The  air 
is  as  follows:  — 

Dtilce  Domum, 

John  Reading  (7). 


m 


m 
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Another  song  called  'Dulce  Domum,'  is  by 
John  Braham,  and  this  attained  some  degree 
of  popularity  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th 
century.  It  is  pastoral,  not  scholastic,  and 
begins: 

Deep  in  a  vale  a  cottage  stood.       f.  k. 
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DUMP.  A  piece  of  znuflie  of  a  meUmcholy 
cast,  probably  synonymous  with  'Lament'  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  625).  In  17th-  and  18th-century 
books  of  instrumental  music  the  name  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  as  a  title  to  a  piece ;  for  ex- 
ample, 'The  Irishe  Dumpe'  in  the  Fitawilliam 
Virginal  Book.     The  following  is  a  late  instance 


Slow. 


An  Irish  Dump. 


^m^^^^m 


from  S.  Holden's  CoOeeHon  of  Old  EstablUhed 
Irish  Slow  and  Quick  Tunes,  vol.  i.  It  is  named 
'An  Irish  Dump.'  f.  k. 

DUNHILL,  Thomas  Frihoerick,  was  bom 
at  Hampsteady  Feb.  1,  1877.  He  received  his 
musical  education  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  which  he  entered  in  1893,  studying  the 
piano  with  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor,  and  composi- 
tion with  Sir  Charles  Stanford.  In  1897  he 
was  awarded  a  scholarship  for  composition,  and 
several  early  works  of  1^  were  performed  at 


the  College  concerts.  From  1899  to  1908  be 
was  assistant  music-master  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd 
at  Eton  Collie,  at  the  same  tinie  holding  other 
posts  as  teacher  and  examiner,  notably  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  at  the 
R.C.M.  In  1907  he  instituted  a  series  of  ooo- 
certs,  of  which  the  special  function  ^ras  to  levvit 
works  by  young  British  composers,  which  had 
already  been  played  for  the  first  time  and  then 
laid  aside.  As  a  composer  himself,  Mr.  DunhiU 
has  written  in  many  forms,  but  the  chamber 
works  are  perhaps  his  b^  and  most  character- 
istic; the  most  important  are:  (1)  Quintet 
in  £  flat  for  piano,  violin,  violonc^o,  darii^ 
and  horn;  (2)  Quintet  in  F  minor  for  strings 
and  horn;  (3)  Quintet  for  piano  and  striogs 
in  C  minor;  and  (4)  Quartet  for  piano  and 
strings  in  B  minor.  All  of  these  have  been 
performed  publicly  in  London.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  an  orchestral  'B^hapsody'  in 
A  minor,  and  of  the  four  'Son^  from  Vags- 
bondia.'  g.  a.  k.  b. 

DUNSTABLE,  John.  P.  744a,  last  line  of 
the  restored  epitaph  in  the  footnote  abouid 
begin  with  the  word  'Judice,'  not  'Indioc' 
The  monument  was  restored  soon  after  the 
publication  of  vol.  i.  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
Dictionary.  A  pamphlet  on  T?ie  DunstaUe 
Epitaph,  Apropos  of  this  restoration,  was  written 
by  Dr.  C.  Maclean  and  published  by  Chadfield 
of  Derby  in  1904. 

DUVERNOY,  V.  A.  Add  that  he  died 
March  6,  1907. 


E 


ECCLES.  P.  766a,  line  13  from  bottom,  for 
'1704'  read  *1700.'  Line  8  from  bottom, 
for  '1700'  read  '1694;  he  gained  in  1700  the 
second  of  the  four  prizes,'  etc.  Col.  2,  line 
18,  add  that  another  Henry  Eccles,  possibly 
uncle  of  this  one,  was  a  violinist  in  the  King's 
Mask,  etc.,  in  1674  and  later;  the  name  occurs 
in  1685  as  a  'base,'  and  in  1689  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  private  musick.  (Corrections 
from  Tlie  King's  Musick.) 

ECKERT,  C.  A.  F.  P.  767,  footnote,  add 
that  Riemann's  mistake  as  to  the  day  of  death 
only  occurs  in  the  1901  and  subsequent  editions 
of  his  Lexikon ;  earlier  editions,  and  the  Tt^eHah 
translation  of  the  work,  give  the  right  date. 

EDWARDS,  H.  Suthehland.  Add  that 
he  died  Jan.  21,  1906. 

EDWARDS,  Richard.  P.  7686,  line  4 
from  bottom  is  to  be  deleted,  as  George  Ether- 
idge  was  a  distinguished  physician  of  Thame, 
Oxon.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  Oicford  in 
1553,  and  was  still  living  in  1587.  P.  769a, 
line  7,  after  'play'  add  '"Damon  and  Pithias," 
one  of  the  eariiest  music  dramas,  in  which  "  Loth 


am  I  to  depart"  was  sung  and  aooompanied 
on  the  regals.' 

EHRLICH,  A.  H.    Add  that  he  died  Dee. 
29,  1899. 

EICHNER,  Ernst,  was  bom  at  Mannheim, 
Feb.  9,  1740.     He  became  a  distinguished  per- 
former on  the  oboe  and  bassoon,  appearing  with 
considerable  success  in  London  between  1770 
and    1773.     On   his  return   to   Germany  be 
obtained  a  good  position  as  instrumentalist  in 
the  musical  establishment  of  the  Crown  Frinee 
of  Prussia  at  Potsdam,  where  he  died  in  1777. 
Eichner  belongs  to  the  Mannheim  school  of 
Symphonists,   and  has  left  a  large  mass  of 
instrumental  works  published  and  unpublished, 
Symphonies,  Concertos,  Quintets,  Quartets,  etc. 
In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Denkmaler  der 
Tonkunst  in  Bayem  (Jahrg.  vii.  2),  devoted 
to  the  works  of  the  Mannheim  Symphonists, 
Riemann  gives  a  thematic  index  of  thirty-one 
Symphonies  by   Eichner,   all  of  which  were 
published  at  Paris  in  sets  as  opp.  1,  4,  5,  6,  7 
and  11.     One  of  these  is  also  now  republished 
in  score  in  another  volume  of  the  same  aeries 
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(^Jahrg.  viii.  2).  It  is  quite  in  the  early  Mozart 
manner.  In  the  Qttdlen-Lexikon  Eitner  quotes 
from  the  editor  of  the  catalogue  of  Musical 
Works  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  the 
following  appreciation  of  Eichner's  Sym- 
phonies: 'These  works  merit  closer  study. 
While  inferior  to  Dittersdorf  in  grace,  Eichner 
surpasses  him  in  fire  and  vigour.'        j.  r.  m. 

EITNER,  Robert.  Line  2,  for  'now  living 
in  Berlin'  read  'he  lived  at  Templin,  near 
Berlin,  and  died  there  Jan.  22,  1905.  The 
QueUen-Lexikon  was  completed  in  1004.' 

ELEKTRA.  Opera  in  one  act,  on  von  Hoff- 
mansthal's  tragedy,  music  by  Richard  Strauss. 
Produced  at  Dresden,  Jan.  25,  1909,  and  sub- 
sequently all  over  Germany.  It  was  given  at 
New  York,  in  the  French  version  of  Gauthier- 
Yillars,  Feb.  1,  1910,  and  at  Covent  Garden 
(Beecham  season),  Feb.  19,  1910. 

ELGAR,  Sir  E.  P.  774a,  line  11,  add  that 
he  received  the  Mu8.D.  degree  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity, June  28,  1905.  In  the  list  of  his  works 
op.  47  is  filled  by  an  Introduction  and  Allegro 
for  stringed  orchestra  and  quartet,  first  per- 
formed at  the  Queen's  Hall,  by  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  March  8,  1905.  Op.  51 
is  the  oratorio,  'The  Kingdom,'  produced  at 
the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1906,  and  op.  55 
is  the  Symphony  in  A  flat,  first  performed  at 
Manchester  under  Richter,  Dec.  3,  1908,  and 
under  the  same  conductor  in  the  Queen's  Hall, 
London,  on  Dec.  7.  It  won  immediate  suc- 
cess, and  was  played  almost  as  constantly  as 
Tchaikovsky's '  Pathetic '  symphony  a  few  years 
before.  Two  orchestral  suites  'The  Wand  of 
Youth'  came  out  shortly  before  this,  being 
adapted  from  music  written  in  the  composer's 
childhood  for  a  children's  play,  and  numbered 
opp.  la  and  \h. 

ELIJAH.  Line  6  from  end  of  article  for 
'Harmony'  read  'Harmonic' 

ELM  AN,  MiscHA,  violinist,  was  bom  on 
Jan.  21,  1891,  at  Talnoi  in  Russia  (province  of 
Kiev).  He  first  studied  in  Odessa  at  the 
Royal  Music  School  under  Fiedelman,  malfing 
his  first  appearance  at  a  school  concert  in  1899, 
when  he  played  De  B^riot's  seventh  Concerto 
with  orchestra.  He  was  heard  later  by  Pro- 
fessor Leopold  Auer,  who  urged  him  to  come  to 
St.  Petersburg,  to  study  under  him  at  the 
Conservatoire,  wluch  he  did  in  1901,  and  (with 
C6sar  Cui  as  harmony  professor)  made  astonish- 
ing progress.  He  made  his  d6but  in  Berlin  on 
Oct.  14,  1904;  his  success  was  immediate,  and 
brought  him  engagements  all  over  Germany. 
His  introduction  to  the  London  public  was  in 
March  of  the  following  year  at  Queen's  Hall, 
where  he  played  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Charles  Williams,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  reputation  he  already 
enjoys  of  being  in  the  first  flight  of  the  world's 
violinists.  In  1908  and  again  in  1909  he  was 
engaged  for  an  American  tour,  and  his  future 


seems  secure.  On  his  first  appearance  he  was 
largely  influenced  by  his  teacher.  Professor 
Auer,  and  played  with  irreproachable  taste. 
Since  then  he  has  developed  an  individuality  of 
his  own,  and  with  a  wonderful  technique  and  an 
energetic  temperament  pleases  the  public  even 
more  than  before,  but  the  more  spiritual  gifts, 
and  perfect  refinement,  have  yet  to  come.  His 
repertory  includes  all  the  great  violin  concertos 
and  solos.  The  instrument  he  first  played  upon 
was  a  small  Nicolas  Amati ;  at  the  present  day 
he  uses  a  fine  Stradivari  dated  1727.    w.  w.  c. 

ELWES,  Gervass  Cary-,  bom  at  Billing 
Hall,  Northampton,  Nov.  15,  1866,  educated 
at  the  Oratory  School,  Birmingham,  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  studied  music  at  Vienna, 
Munich,  Paris,  and  in  London.  He  served  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  from  1891  to  1895,  and 
sang  as  an  amateur  tenor,  taking  part  in  the 
entertainment  oiganised  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  on  behalf  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  Household  Troops,  during  the  South 
African  War,  on  Feb.  13,  1900.  He  made  his 
first  professional  appearance  at  the  Westmore- 
land Festival,  Kendal,  in  1903,  and  in  London 
with  the  Handel  Society  in  the  same  year. 
Several  appearances  at  the  Popular  Concerts, 
etc.  were  made  later,  and  his  first  regular  festi- 
val engagement  was  at  Leeds,  1904.  Since 
then  he  has  sung  with  great  success  at  the 
Broadwood  Concerts,  Promenade  Concerts,  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  and  at  a  great  number  of 
high-class  concerts,  besides  giving  very  interest- 
ing and  artistic  recitals  of  his  own.  He  has 
given  recitals  in  Germany,  where  he  was 
associated  with  Miss  Fanny  Davies;  he  has  also 
sung  in  Belgium  and  America.  His  voice  is 
a  tenor  of  remarkably  sympathetic  quality, 
though  not  of  great  volume;  it  is  as  an  inter- 
preter of  classical  and  modem  songs  that  he 
stands  highest,  and  as  a  singer  of  Brahms  he 
has  few  rivals,  unce  his  phrasing  is  of  excep- 
tional beauty.  It  must  be  m^itioned,  too,  that 
he  is  an  ideal  representative  of  the  part  of 
Gerontius  in  Elgar's  well-known  oratorio.    M. 

EMPEROR  CONCERTO.  Line  4  of  article, 
for  'op.  7'  read  'op.  73.' 

ENGLISH  FOLK-MUSIC.  When  the  first 
edition  of  this  Dictionary  was  issued,  it  included 
articles  on  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh  national 
music,  but  none  on  Elnglish,  for  at  that  time 
it  was  the  settled  conviction  of  musicians  that 
English  folk  music  worth  speaking  about  did 
not  exist.  As  the  years  have  gone  on,  it  has 
become  impossible  any  longer  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  all  parts  of  England  possess  an  abundance 
of  songs  which  are  really  indigenous  to  the  soil ; 
not  that  any  song  is  confined  to  any  one  county 
or  even  district,  but  the  great  geographical 
divisions  of  the  land  show,  in  their  folk- 
music,  certain  broad  characteristics  which  make 
it  possible  to  say  'This  is  a  West  country  song,' 
'this  comes  from  the  North,'  or  'this  from  the 
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South.'  The  publication  of  such  oollectiomi  as 
'Sussex  Songs/  'Songs  of  the  West/  'EInglish 
County  Songs/  to  name  some  of  the  earliest 
books  in  which  English  traditional  songs  were 
printed,  showed  that  the  old  impression  as  to 
the  absence  of  traditional  or  national  music  in 
Ekigland  was  entirely  false.  The  scientific 
study  of  the  subject  has  indeed  revealed  that 
many  melodies  and  words  which  have  been 
claimed  for  the  three  countries  credited  with 
traditional  music  by  popular  opinion,  really 
belong  to  England  alone.  Reference  is  made 
under  separate-titles  in  the  later  volumes  of 
this  edition,  and  particularly  in  the  Appendix, 
to  a  number  of  popular  British  songs  of  which 
the  history  is  unknown  to  the  public  at 
large.  Of  course  many  of  them  are  probably 
the  conscious  composition  of  some  individual 
musician  whose  name  may  have  been  lost  in 
the  course  of  time,  or  whose  authorship  was 
gradually  forgotten.  But  the  songs  that  have 
never  had  an  author  are  In  some  ways  far  more 
interesting  to  the  student  of  ethnology  and 
comparative  mythology;  for  very  often  the 
nonsense  verses  sung  to-day  by  an  unlettered 
peasant  who  imitates  the  soimd  his  parents 
made  in  singing  the  same  song,  represent 
words  which  suggest  a  very  distant  origin. 
The  curious  numerical  song,  sometimes  called 
'The  Twelve  Apostles,'  or  'I  will  sing  you 
one,  Ohl'  contains,  in  its  different  extant 
versions,  miany  lines  which  are  absolutely  unin- 
telligible in  the  present  day,  or  until  they  are 
compared  with  some  other  versions,  perhaps  in 
a  foreign  language,  when  the  meaning  becomes 
clear,  and  the  process,  so  familiar  to  philologists, 
which  is  known  as  phonetic  decay,  is  seen  to 
have  been  at  work.  This  particular  song  has 
its  counterparts  in  almost  all  known  languages, 
and  a  Hebrew  original  has  been  claimed  for  it. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  method  for  teaching 
the  elements  of  theology,  and  in  the  process  of 
time  to  have  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  game, 
in  which  a  series  of  words  Increasing  with  each 
repetition  has  to  be  said  without  a  mistake  on 
pain  of  a  forfeit.  Children's  'Counting  out' 
games,  too,  enshrine  many  words  and  phrases 
which  probably  come  from  a  surprisingly  re- 
mote past.  The  habit  of  consciously  recording 
important  public  events  in  the  form  of  ballads 
is  of  course  common  to  all  countries,  whether 
civilised  or  not;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
many  English  ballads  there  are  which  refer  to 
things  the  modem  singers  know  nothing  about. 
Thus,  the  ballad  made  famous  as  'Edward'  by 
Brahms  and  Loewe,  and  known  in  Scotland 
and  England  as  'Lord  Randal,'  'Lord  Rendal,' 
'Lord  Ronald, '  and  by  other  names,  exists  also 
in  a  version  '  King  Henry,  my  son,'  which  very 
probably  contains  a  reference  to  a  popular  sus- 
picion that  either  King  Henry  I.  or  the  young 
prince,  son  of  Henry  II.,  who  was  crowned  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  was  poisoned.     The 


children's  game  of  'Green  Gravel'  almost 
tainly  originated  in  a  ballad  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Jane  (Seymour)  and  the  birth  of  Edward 
VI.     (See  Folh-Song  Society's  Journal,  ii.  », 
30,  in.  43;   and  ii.  221,  and  iu.  67.)     Another 
song,    'The  Six  Dukes'    {Polk-Song  Sodtt^s 
Joumalf  iii.  170-179,  etc.),  seems  to  point  to 
the  popular    tradition,   embodied    in    Shake* 
speare,  that  there  were  tender  passages  between 
William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  M^rg^ 
ret.  Queen  of  Henry  YI.    The  same  song  has 
been  also  fitted  to  a  ballad  on  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  son  of  Charies  II.,  and  whether 
or  not  either  of  the  two  can  be  said  to  represent 
a  true  tradition,  the  fact  remains  that  stsne 
historical  episode  has  been  strangely  preserved 
by  means  of  folk-song.    Berades  these  historicsl 
or    quasi-historical    ballads,    there    are    some 
traditional  songs  which  deal   with    romantic 
subjects  such  as  'Lord  Bateman,'  'The  Wrag- 
gle-taggle  gipsies'  (on  the  escapade  of  Lady 
Cassillis  with  Johnny  Faa,  a  famous  Ayrshire 
legend),  which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.     It  is  not  likely  that  such  songs  as 
'The  Seeds  of  Love, '  or  'The  Sprig  of  Thyme/ 
with  its  beautiful  and  suggestive  poem,  pre- 
served in  various  fragments  in  different  quarters, 
and  its  wonderful  range  of  suave  and  striking 
melodies  (see  FolhSong  Society's  Joumalf  i.  86, 
89,  209-11;   ii.  23,  24,  288;    'English  County 
Songs, '  p.  68)  or  'The  Unquiet  Grave,'  otherwise 
called  'Cold  blows  the  wind'  ('English  County 
Songs,'p.d4;  Fdlk-Song  Society's  J oumal/\.\l% 
192 ;  ii.  6)  were  based  on  any  actual  occurrence; 
but  there  is  enough  in  each  of  them  to  miake  it 
certain  that  some  unknown  poets  and  nausicians 
of  the  past  enriched  the  worid  with  lyrical  com- 
positions which,  but  for  the  ener^gy  of  folk- 
song collectors,  must  have  perished  for  ever. 
We  need  not  suppose  that  even  the  words  of 
the  historical  songs  go  actually  as  far  back  as 
the  events  they  commemorate,  but  it  is  Ukely 
that  they  are  not  very  much  later.     In  these 
cases  there  is  no  tune  which  shows  signs  (tf 
great  antiquity  connected  with  either,  but  the 
tunes  come  from  the  conunon  stock   of  tbe 
ballad-singer.     Many   of    the   existing   tunes 
handed  down  by  country  singers   carry  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  (in  the  opinion  of 
many  students  of  folk-song)  of  a  very  respect- 
able antiquity,  for  their  structure  is  modal  not 
only  in  the  form  of  the  scale  chosen,  but  in  other 
details,  such  as  the  descent  of  the  penultimate 
note  to  the  final  by  a  single  degree  of  the  mode- 
All  the  church  modes  are  represented  in  the 
folk-songs  of  Great  Britain,  and  most  of  them 
in  purely  English  tunes.     The  fact  that  these 
modal  tunes  are  in  some  cases  associated  with 
words  that  cannot  be  as  old  as  the  time  before 
the  modes  had  been  superseded  by  our  modem 
scales  (see  *  Napoleon's  Farewell  to  Paris,'  -Pott- 
Song  Society' 8  Joumalf  i.  14,  etc.)  has  suggested 
to  some  students  of  the  subject  the  idea  thai 
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the  modal  iiiBtinct,  as  it  may  be  called,  ia  so 
strong  in  some  modem  singers  that  they  turn 
everything  they  hear  into  the  mode  of  their 
own  preference.  Another  theory  has  been  put 
forward  by  an  experienced  collector,  to  the 
effect  that  there  exists  a  kind  of  composite  modal 
folk-song  scale,  combining  peculiarities  of 
various  modes ;  jee  the  Folksong  Society  *8  Jour- 
nal, iii.  158.  It  is  surely  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  each  modal  tune  which  has  survived 
with  the  characteristics  of  one  particular  mode 
unaltered,  is  a  quite  unconscious  survival  from 
the  time  when  modes  were  in  common  use,  and 
represents  more  or  less  accurately  an  original 
dating  from  at  least  the  madrigalian  era.  It 
has  been  said  above  that  each  of  the  church 
modes  is  represented  in  English  folk-song ;  but 
some  modes,  notably  the  Lydian,  can  only  be 
traced  in  a  very  few  instances,  such  as  the  'Six 
Dukes '  already  referred  to  {FoikSong  Society's 
Journal,  iii.  170),  where  the  sharpening  of  the 
fourth  of  the  scale  is  not  constant  throughout  the 
tune.  The  Ionian  mode  is  so  very  nearly  allied 
to  our  modem  major  scale  that  we  are  tempted 
to  assign  every  major  tune  to  that  mode. 
But  there  are  examples  which  prove  their  claim 
to  be  called  modal  by  their  obedience  to  the 
strict  rule  as  to  the  descent  of  one  d^ree  upon 
the  key-note  or  final  of  the  mode,  such  as  'There 
is  an  Alehouse'  {FolhSong  Society* »  Jvwmai,  i. 
252),  'Ward  the  Pirate'  (i6.  ii.  163),  and  many 
others.  In  like  manner  there  are  many  times 
which  more  or  less  closely  follow  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  intervals  in  the  Aeolian  mode,  but 
not  all  of  these  obey  the  modal  structure  as 
fully  as  does  'Bushes  and  Briars'  for  instance 
(i6.  ii.  143).  In  English  folk-songs  no  modes, 
not  even  those  most  nearly  resembling  our 
modem  scales,  are  as  usual  as  the  Dorian  and  the 
Mixolydian,  and  in  fact  the  Dorian  strength 
and  austerity  seem  to  suit  the  TCngliati  nature 
better  than  the  characteristics  of  any  other 
mode.  'The  Thresherman  and  the  Squire' 
(i6.  i.  79)  and  'Bristol  Town'  (t6.  i.  148)  are 
but  instances,  chosen  at  random,  of  purely 
Dorian  tunes.  A  certain  laige  class  of  narrative 
tunes,  such  as  the  quaint  melody  of  'Napoleon's 
Farewell  to  Paris'  (i&.  i.  14),  is  in  the  Mixo- 
lydian mode,  and  Phrygian  characteristics 
have  certainly  influenced  'The  Qreen  Bed' 
(i6.  i.  48)  and  'Nancy  of  Yarmouth'  (i&.  iii. 
101).  Collectore  are  familiar  with  a  large  body 
of  popular  tunes  that  have  no  modal  traces; 
many  of  these  are  set  to  interminable  ballads 
of  gallant  enterprises  undertaken  by  yoimg 
women  in  or  out  of  domestic  service,  and  a 
good  many  survive  in  yearly  use  in  connection 
with  such  celebrations  as  liay-Day,  Blaster  and 


Christmas  carols,  harvest  homes,  and  the  like. 
As  we  might  expect,  the  country  singers,  whose 
lack  of  musical  knowledge  is  a  most  valuable 
element  in  keeping  the  times  unspoilt  by  modem 
sophistication,  are  apt  to  confound  traditional 
with  composed  songs,  and  to  them  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  seems  about  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  I;  they  will  bring 
forward  some  hackneyed  ditty  of  the  late 
'seventies  with  all  the  pride  of  one  who  knows 
a  'rare  old  song,'  and  in  one  celebrated  instance 
a  collector,  more  enthusiastic  than  judicious, 
went  BO  far  as  to  print,  in  a  series  of  traditional 
songs,  a  version  in  common  time  of  Godfrey's 
once-famous  'Mabel'  waltz. 

In  other  countries  the  study  of  folk-music 
has  led  in  many  cases  to  the  creation  of  a 
national  school  of  composers,  and  already  it 
seems  as  if  the  work  done  in  amassing  the  great 
store  of  traditional  songs  of  which  Elnglishmen 
will  one  day  be  proud,  has  already  opened  a 
new  source  of  inspiration  to  some  of  the  most 
energetic  of  our  younger  composers.  Besides 
actual  arrangements  of  existing  tunes,  such  as 
those  of  Mr.  Perey  Grainger,  Mr.  Rutland 
Boughton,  and  many  others,  EngUsh  folk-tunes 
have  been  used  in  such  things  as  Mr.  Vaughan 
Williams's  'Norfolk  Rhapsodies'  with  great 
effect.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  fine 
examples  of  traditional  music  that  have  been 
collected  in  all  parts  of  E!ngland  will,  we  may 
be  sure,  be  reflected  in  melodies  which,  without 
ceasing  to  be  original,  will  be  more  definitely 
and  recognisably  English  than  has  often  been 
the  case  hitherto,  just  as  German  composers, 
without  losing  their  personal  individuality,  have 
always  written  music  that  is  obviously  German, 
and  French  composers  music  that  is  obviously 
French.  m. 

ENGLISH  OPERA.  Line  11  from  end  of 
article,  for  'Lively'  read  'Livery.' 

ENGRAVING.  P.  783a  (note  that  'Blan- 
waring'  in  line  15  is  correct,  though  it  was 
altered  wrongly  in  the  Addenda  to  vol.  ii.).  In 
the  list  of  engraved  books  add  after  the  first 
entry:  'Notari,  Angelo.  Prime  Musiche  nuove 
IL  una,  due,  e  tre  voci,  etc.  William  Hole, 
London,  fol.  1613.  (British  Museum.) '  After 
the  entry  under  '1686'  add  '[16957]  "Joyful 
Cuckoldom,  or  the  Love  of  Gentlemen  and 
Gentlewomen,"  J.  Heptinstall,  London,  4to. 
(Brit.  Mus.).' 

ERLANGER,  Frederic  d'.  Add  that 
his  opera,  'Tess,'  on  Hardy's  novel,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre,  Naples,  April 
10,  1906,  and  Govent  Garden,  July  14,  1909. 

ESTHER.  P.  794a,  first  line,  /or  '1832' 
read  '1732.' 
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FANCY,  Fahtast,  or  Phamtabt.  Add  to 
the  articles  in  vol.  ii.,  under  Fanct  and 
Fantabia,  that  a  revival  of  the  old  name  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years  owing  to  a  competi- 
tion organised  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Musicians,  for  the  composition  of  pieces  for 
concerted  stringed  instruments  in  a  continuous 
movement  (with  occasional  changes  of  tempo 
and  measure),  to  occupy  a  shorter  time  than 
the  usual  classical  works,  and  to  be  free  from 
the  structural  laws  of  the  'classical'  form. 
In  place  of  these  it  is  enjoined,  or  at  least 
recommended,  that  the  development  section  of 
the  sonata-form  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  move- 
ment in  slow  tempo  which  may  include  also  a 
s^herzando  movement.  In  any  case  a  logical 
connection  with  the  thematic  material  of  the 
first  part  is  ^maintained.  A  return  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  made,  but  not  necessarily  a  definite  repeti- 
tion ;  and  a  developed  coda  is  added  as  finale. 
Thus  the  fundamental  outlines  are  retained, 
but  there  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  line.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  revival  of  an  old  form  takes 
proper  cognisance  of  the  tendencies  of  modem 
music  since  Liszt  with  his  'transformation  of 
themes.'  The  first  of  the  'Cobbett'  competi- 
tions, as  they  are  called  from  Mr.  W.  W. 
Cobbett,  the  founder  of  the  scheme,  and  the 
giver  of  the  first  prise  of  fifty  pounds,  was  for 
a  string  quartet,  and  took  place  in  1006,  when 
the  first  prise  was  won  by  the  late  W.  Y. 
Hurlstone,  the  next  competitors  being  Messrs. 
F.  Bridge  and  Haydn  Wood.  In  1908  the 
first  prise  for  a  trio  for  piano  and  strings  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Frank  Bridge,  Messrs.  James 
Friskin  and  John  Ireland  obtaining  the  next 
places.  Whether  the  new  form  prove  to  be  of 
real  and  lasting  value  or  not,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  competition  has  stimulated  the 
young  English  composers  to  the  creation  of 
good  work,  and  the  English  publishers  to  the 
issue  of  the  compositions  in  a  generally  acces- 
sible form.  M. 

FAREWELL  MANCHESTER,  otherwise 
Felton's  Gavottb.  The  tune  is  supposed  to 
be  associated  with  the  capture  of  and  departure 
from  Manchester  by  the  Scots  rebels,  on  Nov. 
28-30,  1745.  Chappell  remarks  that  'it  is  said 
to  have  been  played  by  the  troops  of  Charles 
Stuart  on  quitting  Manchester  in  Dec.  1745: 
also  when  the  unfortunate  Manchester  youth. 
Jemmy  Dawson,  was  led  to  the  scaffold  in 
1746.'  There  is  now  no  existing  evidence  to 
confirm  this  belief,  though  Mr.  Chappell  may 
have  had  some  authority  for  making  the  state- 
ment. 

The  tune  is  the  composition  of  the  Rev. 
William  Felton,  prebendary  of  Hereford  Cathe- 


dral, and  it  is  a  passage  in  one  of  his  sets  of 
Concertos  for  the  organ  or  harpeftchard,  with 
instrumental  parts,  published  about  1740  or 
later,  by  John  Johnson  of  Cheapside.  Ths 
tune  soon  became  a  favourite^  and  it  is  found 
in  a  number  of  books  of  airs  for  the  violin, 
flute,  and  guitar.  It  is  given  in  the  f oUowing 
form  in  'A  Collection  of  Airs  and  Marches  for 
two  violins,  or  German  flutes,'  puUiahed  at 
Edinburgh  by  Robert  Breomer,  in  1756,  ob- 
long 4to: 

GhivaC  hy  Mr.  FsUon, 
¥mm  Bnamvfu  *Ck)ll6ctiain  of  Airs  and  Maickss,*  ITML 

AndanU  aUtgn. 


The  air  soon  settled  down  into  the  Appended 
form  in  which  it  always  has  remained,  and  k 
found  in  the  books  of  airs  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  century. 

F$lUm'8  OavoL 

From  John  Johnnon't  'Oompl«st  Tatar 
far  the  Qnittsr,'  eir.  17U. 


It  had  been  turned  into  this  simplified  form 
when,  on  the  conclumon  of  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia- 
Chappelle,  Oct.  1748,  a  song  on  the  peace  was 
written  to  the  air.     This  song  commences:  " 


FiU.  fill,  fill  the  L 
Briskly  put  it  round,  etc 

Half-fiheet  copies  of  this  song  were  pubUslisd 
without  publisher's  name  (one  in  pusBWwinn 
of  the  writer).  They  were  headed  'Farewell 
Blanchester,  a  song  for  three  voices  made  on 
the  Peace.'  Headed  as  'A  Song  made  on  the 
Peace,'  the  air  alone  is  included  in  Peter 
Thompson's  'Compleat  Tutor  for  the  Hute' 


FARINELLI 


FERRABOSCX) 
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<1754).  The  prefix  'Farewell  Bfanchester' 
(the  song  having  no  allusion  to  a  'farewell/  or 
to  the  town)  indicates  that  before  1748  the  air 
had  become  known  by  that  title,  although,  so 
far  as  diligent  research  has  revealed,  the  words 
'Farewell  Manchester'  do  not  appear  in  any 
old  song-book,  either  of  airs,  or  on  song-sheets, 
save  the  above. 

If  there  has  been  a  song  it  has  totally  dis- 
apx^eared,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  Gavot 
may  have  had  the  name  attached  to  it  locally, 
merely  as  the  title  of  a  time  only.  In  a  book 
detailing  the  adventures  of  a  Leeds  youth 
named  William  Butterworth  who,  with  a  com- 
panion, ran  away  to  sea  in  1788,  on  the  second 
day  of  his  journey  he  says:  'At  six  the  next 
morning,  to  the  tune  of  "  Farewell  Manchester," 
-we  commenced  our  march  for  Liverpool'  (see 
Adventures  of  a  Minor,  Leeds,  1821). 

About  1825  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly  adapted 
a  song  to  the  tune  beginning  'Qive  that  wreath 
to  me,'  which  was  published  with  the  music, 
arranged  by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  'Miniature  Lyrics.'  The  tune  is 
there  foolishly  called  a  'Welsh  Air.'     r.  k. 

FARINELLI  (Carlo  Bboschi).  P.  96,  line 
31,  add  to  the  years  that  he  spent  in  London, 
1737.  Line  38,  for  'Towards  the  end  of  1736' 
read  'On  June  11,  1737.'  w.  h.  o   r. 

FARINELLI,  CJristiano.  P.  8a,  correct 
the  article  as  follows:  The  name  'Oistiano' 
is  due  to  a  blunder  of  Elitner's  in  the  Qudien- 
Lexikon;  M.  J.  Ecorcheville  gives  the  names 
as  Giovanni  Battista.  J.  Q.  Prod'homme,  in 
the  SammdbAnde  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Ges.  for 
October  1905,  gives  the  name  as  Michael,  and 
the  date  of  baptism  as  May  23,  1649.  In 
1690  Farinelli  was  a  gentleman  pensioner  of 
the  King  of  England,  and  was  subsequently 
choirmaster  of  the  nims  of  Montfleury,  near 
Grenoble,  for  whom  he  issued  a  volume  of 
sacred  music  in  1696.  He  died  probably  at 
Grenoble  about  1710. 

FARJEON,  Harry,  was  bom  at  Hohokus, 
New  Jersey,  of  English  parentage,  on  May  6, 
1878.  He  came  to  England  in  infancy,  and 
studied  music,  at  first  privately,  with  Mr.  Lan- 
don  Ronald  and  Dr.  John  Storer.  In  1895  he 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Battison  Haynes  and 
Professor  Corder  for  composition,  and  of  Mr. 
8.  Webbe  for  piano.  An  opera, '  Floretta,'  to  a 
libretto  by  the  composer's  sister.  Miss  Eleanor 
Farjeon,  was  produced  at  the  Academy  in  1899, 
and  he  gained  various  prizes  and  academic  dis- 
tinctions in  the  same  year.  He  left  the  ins'  itu- 
tion  in  1901,  but  returned  to  it  as  a  professor 
of  harmony  and  composition  in  1903.  Two 
operettas,  'The  Registry  Office'  and  'A  Gentle- 
man of  the  Road,'  were  performed  at  St. 
George's  Hall  in  1901  and  1902  respectively; 
and  in  1903  the  performance  at  a  Promenade 
Concert  of  his  pianoforte  concerto  in  D  minor 


gave  him  his  first  important  opportunity.  A 
'Hans  Andersen'  suite  for  small  orchestra  was 
played  with  great  success  at  a  Patron's  Fund 
concert  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  1905, 
and  given  at  Bournemouth  and  elsewhere. 
Two  more  symphonic  poems,  'Mowgli'  and 
'Sunmier  Vision,'  are  as  yet  unperformed.  A 
string  quartet  in  G  was  performed  by  Professor 
Hans  Wessely  and  his  colleagues,  and  another 
quartet  in  Bt^,  as  well  as  a  violin  sonata  in  Ft 
minor,  represent  the  composer's  chamber  music. 
Two  song  cycles, '  Vagrant  Songs '  and '  The  Lute 
of  Jade/  i^ow  skill  in  writing  for  the  voice, 
and  the  composer  has  achieved  much  success  as 
a  writer  of  pianoforte  pieces,  of  which  a  series 
has  been  published  by  Augener  and  Co. 
Among  these  there  is  a  suite  called  'Night 
Music'  and  many  popular  pieces.  A  series  of 
Impression  Studies,  'Four  Winds,'  and  a  set  of 
Preludes  must  also  be  mentioned ;  three  of  tho 
latter  were  played  by  Miss  Fanny  Davies  in 
May  1908.  o.  b.  k.  b. 

FARNABY,  Giles.  P.  13a,  add  that  an 
autograph  volume  of  'The  Psalmes  of  David, 
to  fower  parts,  for  viols  and  voyce.  The  first 
booke,  Doricke  Motets,  The  second,  Divine 
Canzonets,  C>>mposed  by  Giles  Famaby,  Bach- 
ilor  of  Musicke  with  a  prelud,  before  the 
Psalmes,  Chromaticke,'  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of  tho 
signatories  of  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence, and  now  belongs  to  his  descendant, 
Mr.  Oliver  Hopkmson  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
See  also  p.  718  of  vol.  ii. 

FAYRFAX.  i^orUnes  12-17  from  end  of  first 
column,  read  'His  death  took  place  on  Oct.  24, 
1521,  and  letters  of  administration  were  granted 
to  his  wife  in  the  following  November.  A 
brass  in  St.  Alban's,  to  himself  and  his  wife 
Agnes,  is  figured  in  The  Home  Counties  Maga^ 
gine,  on  the  St.  Alban's  Brasses,  p.  161.' 

FEDORA.  Opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by 
L.  Colautti,  music  by  Umberto  Giordano. 
Produced  In  1898,  and  at  Covent  Garden, 
Nov.  5,  1906. 

FENELL,  Thomas.  Add  that  he  died 
Sept.  20,  1709,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Sept.  23.  w.  h.  o.  f. 

FERMATA.  Line  9  of  article,  /or  '  in'  read 
'aus.' 

FERRABOSCO.  See,  on  all  the  family, 
the  Rivista  Musioale  Jtaliana  for  1897,  and  the 
Zeitschr.  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Ges.  Jhrg.  8,  p.  271, 
etc.  P.  23a,  lines  19-20  of  column,  for 
'£7  being  paid  him  at  Michaelmas  1608,' 
read  '£50  being  paid  him  at  Michaelmas,  1604.' 
Line  22,  for  'had  been  raised  to'  read  'was.' 
Col.  2,  line  9,  an  entry  appears  in  T?ie  King's 
Musicke,  p.  63,  to  the  effect  that  he  died  in 
the  previous  year  (1627),  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  entry  is  wrongly  placed,  and  should  be  a 
year  later,  so  as  to  agree  with  the  evidence  of 
the  Greenwich  Registers. 
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FERRI.  P.  26a,  line  11,  correct  statement 
as  to  Italian  opera  not  beginning  in  England 
until  1692,  since  Gentileschi's  company  gave 
,    performances  in  1660. 

FESTIVALS.  P.  286,  in  list  of  festivals, 
add  that  a  festival  took  place  in  Belfast  in 
August,  1813,  and  one  at  Derby  in  September, 
1831.  Under  Dublin  add  that  a  festival  was 
held  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  on  July  10, 
1809.  P.  29,  add  that  festivals  took  place 
at  Leicester  in  September  1827,  and  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  (four  days)  in  October  1909. 
Col.  1,  line  25  from  bottom, /or  'triology'  read 
'trilogy.' 

FETIS.  P.  31a,  line  14  from  bottom,  for 
'Conservatoire'  read  'Biblioth^ue  Koyale.* 
Col.  2,  line  3,  add  that  Edouard  F^tis  died 
Jan.  31,  1909. 

FEVIN.  Add  that  compositions  by  both 
the  Fevins  are  in  a  MS.  in  the  Pepysian  Library, 
fifagdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

FIELD,  John.  P.  346,  line  23  from  bottom, 
add  that  he  had  appeared  at  Qiordani's  concert 
at  the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  April  14,  1792,  play- 
ing a  new  concerto  by  Qiordani.  (Date  veri- 
fied by  Mr.  G.  E.  P.  Arkwright.) 

FINGER,  Gottfried.  P.  426,  for  the  bot- 
tom line,  read  'in  the  same  year  for  Motteux's 
comedy.' 

FISCHER,  J.  C.  P.  68a,  line  21  from  end 
of  article,  for  'Hampton  Court  (private  dining- 
room.  No.  747')  read  'in  Buckingham  Palace.' 

FLIEGENDE  HOLLANDER,  DER.  Line  4 
from  end  of  article,  far  'words'  read  'scenario.' 

FOLK-SONG  SOCIETY.  Add  that  since  its 
establishment  in  1898  the  Folk-Song  Society  has 
grown  into  great  prominence,  and  much  earnest 
work  has  been  done.  Up  to  December  1909 
thirteen  'Journals'  have  been  published,  each 
usually  of  greater  bulk  than  its  predecessor. 
The  southern  counties  of  England  have  been 
especially  well  ransacked  for  traditional  song  by 
members,  and  the  best  of  the  gleaning  forms  the 
contents  of  the  Journals.  Norfolk  and  Lincoln- 
shire and  Ireland  have  also  contributed  many 
interesting  melodies,  and  some  hitherto  un- 
known carols  have  been  noted  down.  In  some 
instances  the  phonog^ph  has  been  employed  in 
recording  tunes.  An  important  collection  of 
Gaelic  folk-music  is  to  form  the  next  issue  of  the 
Society.  Mrs.  Walter  Ford  became  Hon.  Secre- 
tary in  1909,  and  there  are  over  200  members. 

The  success  of  the  English  Folk-Song  Society 
has  induced  the  formation  of  similar  bodies  in 
Ireland  and  in  Wales.  The  Irish  Folk-Song 
Society  was  established  May  1904,  and  several 
journals  have  appeared.  The  Welsh  Folk- 
Song  Society  had  its  real  formation  in  a  meeting 
held  at  Llangollen,  Sept.  2,  1908,  though  a  prior 
meeting,  held  during  the  National  E^isteddfod 
of  1906,  led  the  way.  One  journal  has  been 
published  and  another  is  in  the  press. 

In  Scotland  there  are  several  societies  which 


make  the  collection  of  folk-music  and  foflc- 
rfayme  part  of  their  programme.  '  The  Rymour 
Club,'  Edinburgh,  is  one  of  these,  and  'The 
Buchan  Field  Club'  has  devoted  at  least  one 
of  its  'Transactions'  to  the  subject  of  'FcSk- 
Song  in  Buchan.'  p.  k. 

FORMES.  P.  889a,  bottom  line, /or 'axteen' 
read  'ten.' 

FOSTER,  Muriel.  Add  that  she  retired 
on  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Ludovic  Goets  in 
1906.  On  Oct.  29  of  that  year  she  made  her 
last  professional  appearance  at  Miss  Kate 
Eajdie'a  concert;  but  she  has  since  appesred 
occasionally  In  the  cause  of  charity,  notably  at 
the  Jaeger  benefit  concert  of  Jan.  24, 1910,  when 
she  introduced  three  new  songs  by  £3gar,  snd 
sang  Brahms's  'Rhapsodic.' 

FOUGHT,  Henbt.  For  this  name  rmi 
'Fougt'  throughout. 

FRANCHETTI,  Alberto.  Line  2  of  article, 
/or '11' read  <18.'  Line  5,  after 'Munich  Cbo- 
servatorium'  add  'under  Rheinber^ger.'  line 
16,/or  'Brescia  m  1888'  read  'Reggio  d'  Emilia, 
Feb.  11,  1888.'  Line  23,  for  'BfUan'  nad 
'Verona.'  Add  that  'Germania'  was  given  at 
Covent  Garden,  Nov.  13,  1907. 

FRANZ,  Robert.  P.  105a,  add  that  be 
put  additional  accompaniments  to  'Messiah.' 

FREGE,  LiviA.  P.  1076,  Une  2,  for  'Sept' 
read  'August.' 

FRISKIN,  Jambb,  bom  at  Glasgow,  March  3, 
1886,  won  a  pianoforte  scholarship  at  the  Koval 
College  of  Music  in  1900,  and  a  compositioii 
scholarship  there  in  1905.    He  left  the  school 
in  1907,  having  studied  the  pianoforte  with 
Dannreuther  and  Hartvigson,  and  oompofiitaon 
with  Stanford.    While  still  at  the  college  he 
competed   for  the   'Cobbett'   phantasy-prise, 
and  his  string  quartet  was  placed  fourth  in 
order  of  merit;  in   1908  his  'phantasy-trio' 
was  awarded  the  second  prise  in  the  same  com- 
petition.   Meanwhile  his  quintet  for  piano  and 
strings  In  C  minor  had  been  played  at  a  Broad- 
wood  concert  In  October  1907,  and  elaewhere 
with  exceptional  success,  and  has  since  been 
published  by  the  College  of  Music  Patron's 
Fund.     An  orchestral  suite  had  bem  played 
at  the  College  in  1904,  and  a  couple  of  violon- 
cello pieces  at  a  Patron's  Fund  Concert  in  1906. 
In  January  1909  a  sonata  for  violoncello  and 
piano  was  performed  at  a  concert  given  by  the 
composer  and  Mr.  Gervase  Elwes;  and  several 
piano  pieces  of  remarkable  merit  and  originality 
have  been  published.     Two  short  motets,  in 
which  old  Scottish  psalm-tunes  are  treated  a£ 
canti  fermi,  after  the  manner  of  Bach,  display 
a  very  unusual  degree  of  contrapuntal  skill  and 
devotional  fervour;  and   altogether   the  com- 
poser (who  is,  moreover,  an  excellent  pianist) 
may  be  said  to  have  started  on  a  career  of 
exceptional  promise.  u. 

FUMAGALLI.    Add  that  Luca  Fumagatti 
died  at  Milan  in  June  1908. 


GABUS8I 


GENTLE  SHEPHERD,  THE  ^  Wl 


G 


GABUSSI,   VmcENZo.    For  date  of  death 
read  August  12  {Birnwngham  DaUy  Post, 
MiLrch  23,  1906.) 

OADSBY,  Henrt.  Add  that  he  died  at 
I^utney,  Nov.  11,  1907. 

GAILHARD,  Pierre.  Add  that  he  retired 
from  managemeiit  at  the  end  of  1907. 

GALLI-MARI^,  C£le8tine  Add  that  she 
died  al  Venice,  near  Nice,  Sept.  22,  1905. 

GALLIA,  Maria.  Add  that  she  returned 
to  London,  and  settled  for  a  time  as  a  teacher 
of  singing.     (Hist,  Comm.  Reports.) 

GARCIA,  Manuel.  P.  144a,  line  10,  for 
'Bataille'  read  'Battaille.'  Add  that  Garcia 
died  in  London,  July  1,  1906. 

GARDINER,  H.  Balfour,  was  bom  hi 
London,  Nov.  7,  1877.  He  received  his  general 
education  at  Charterhouse  and  Oxford,  but 
after  leaving  school  and  before  going  to  the 
university  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  Frank- 
fort, where  he  studied  composition  under  Pro- 
fessor Knorr.  He  returned  there  after  leaving 
Oxford,  and  then  went  for  a  few  months  to 
Gondershausen,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  two  of  his  earliest  orchestral  works  per- 
formed, namely,  an  Overture  and  a  Sjrmphony. 
On  coming  back  to  England  he  was  for  a  short 
time  music  master  at  Winchester  College,  but 
most  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  composi- 
tion. Of  his  orchestral  works  the  'English 
Dance'  and  the  Sjonphony  in  D  were  first  per- 
formed at  Queen's  Hall  Promenade  Concerts  in 
1904  and  1908  respectively,  while  on  Jime  15  of 
the  latter  year  Mr.  Beecham  brought  forward  his 
'  Fantasy.'  Mr.  Gardiner  has  also  written  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  chamber  music,  in  particular  a 
string  Quintet  in  C  minor,  and  a  String  Quartet 
in  B  flat  (in  one  movement).         g.  s.  k.  b. 

GATTY,  Nicholas  Comyn,  bom  Sept.  13, 
1874,  at  Bradfield  near  Sheffield,  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  Reginald  A.  Gatty.  He  was  educated 
at  first  privately,  and  afterwards  at  Downing 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  BjV.  in  1896,  and  that  of  Mus.B.  in  1898. 
After  leaving  Cambridge,  he  was  three  years  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  holding  an  exhibi- 
tion ihere  for  a  short  time  for  compx>8ition, 
which  he  studied  under  Stanford.  While  still 
a  student  a  string  quartet  and  a  set  of  orchestral 
variations  on  *Old  King  Cole'  were  performed 
at  college  concerts.  Until  his  appointment  as 
musical  critic  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  1907, 
he  held  various  musical  posts  in  London,  among 
them  that  of  organist  to  the  Duke  of  York's 
Royal  Military  School.  He  was  musical  assist- 
ant on  the  stage  at  Covent  Garden  for  several 
seasons.  His  most  important  compositions  are 
for  the  stage,  for  which  he  has  a  remarkable 
aptitude  in  individualisation.  He  is  also  very 
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skilful  as  an  orchestrator.  His  one-act  opera, 
'Greysteel,'  to  a  libretto  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  R.  A.  A.  Gatty,  was  produced  by  the 
Moody-Manners  Company  during  the  'Uni- 
versity Opera  Week'  at  Sheffield  m  March 
1906,  and  'Duke  or  Devil,'  also  in  one  act,  to 
words  by  another  brother,  Mr.  Ivor  Gatty,  was 
given  by  the  same  company  at  Manchester  in 
December  1909.  The  setting  of  Milton's  'Ode 
on  Time'  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  was  brought 
forward  at  the  Sheffield  Festival  of  1905,  and 
a  Concert-allegro  for  piano  and  orchestra  was 
played  at  a  Promenade  Concert  at  the  Queen's 
Hall  in  1903.  m. 

GEMINIANI,  Francesco.  P.  155a,  line 
24.  Add  that  he  went  to  Ireland  in  the  spring 
of  1759,  as  violin  master  to  Mr.  C.  Coote  of 
Cootehill.  Lines  28-29,  add  that  in  the  regis- 
ters of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Dublin,  his  burial 
is  entered  as  Sept.  19,  1762.  Col.  2,  line  2,  for 
'six'  read  *  twenty-two.' 

GENTLE  SHEPHERD,  THE.  A  Scottish 
pastoral  play  which  may  be  said  to  have 
had  the  same  standing  in  Scotland  as  'The 
Beggar's  Opera'  has  obtained  in  England.  As 
in  'The  Beggar's  Opera,'  the  popular  tunes  of 
the  day  were  employed  for  the  songs,  but  it 
preceded  the  EInglish  opera  by  a  couple  of 
years. 

'The  Gentle  Shepherd'  was  written  by 
Allan  Ramsay ;  and  was  first  published,  dedi- 
cated to  Susanna,  Coimtess  of  E^linton,  in 
1725,  though  five  years  before  some  fragments 
had  been  included  among  his  poems.  The 
pastoral  deals  with  the  \ov^  of  two  shepherds, 
Patie,  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  in  love  with  Peggie, 
and  Roger,  a  rich  youzkg  shepherd,  in  love  with 
Jenny.  The  other  characters  are  Sir  William 
Worthy,  Mause,  an  old  woman  supposed  to  be 
a  witch,  and  some  few  rustics,  male  and  female. 
It  is  entirely  in  verse,  interspersed  with  songs, 
the  airs  to  which  are  the  Scottish  tunes  that 
were  then  commonly  known  and  the  whole  is 
in  the  Scottish  dialect.  The  pastoral  had 
immense  success  in  Scotland,  and  countless 
editions  of  it  have  been  published.  Of  these 
the  finest  is  that  one,  in  large  quarto,  with 
aquatint  illustrations  by  David  Allan,  issued 
by  Foulis,  of  Glasgow,  in  1788;  reprinted  in 
1798  and  1808. 

In  1730  Theophilus  Cibber  anglicised  'The 
Gentle  Shepherd';  and  as  'Patie  and  Peggie, 
or  the  Fair  Foundling,'  it  was  acted  at  Drury 
Lane,  as  a  ballad  opera. 

Other  versions  have  also  been  put  upon  the 
stage,  including  one  by  Cornelius  Vanderstop, 
acted  at  the  Haymarket,  in  1777.  A  more 
important  revival  than  this  was  one  altered 
by  Richard  Tickell,  with  the  music   arranged 
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by  ThomBS  Linley ;  this  was  produced  at  Druiy 
Lane  in  1781.  Others,  which  were  probably 
not  acted,  were  English  translations,  one  by 
Dr.  Ward,  1785,  and  another  by  Margaret 
Turner,  1790. 

The  scene  of  Ramsay's  'Gentle  Shepherd' 
has  been  a  matter  of  dispute ;  Ramsay  gives  the 
locale  as  'A  Shepherd's  Village,  and  fields  some 
few  miles  from  Edinburgh.' 

In  1808  there  was  published,  anonymously, 
in  Edinburgh  a  bulky  work,  in  two  volumes, 
'The Gentle  Shepherd,  a  pastoral  comedy  with 
illustrations  of  the  Scenery.'  This  is  adorned 
with  charming  copper-plate  engravings  and  a 
map,  the  text  very  logically  following  each 
scene  of  the  pastoral,  and  idoitifying  it  with 
simdry  parts  of  the  Pentland  Hills  near  NewhaU, 
twelve  miles  or  so  westward  of  Edinburgh,  f.  k. 

GBIRMANIA.  Opera  in  a  prologue,  two 
scenes,  a  symphonic  intermezzo,  and  an  epi- 
logue. Libretto  by  Luigi  Illica,  music  by 
Alberto  Franchetti.  Produced  at  Milan,  Biarch 
11,  1902;  and  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  13, 
1907. 

GEVAfiRT,  F.  A.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Brussels,  Dec.  24,  1908.  He  had  been  created 
a  baron  some  months  before,  on  the  composi- 
tion of  a  national  hymn  for  the  Congo. 

GEWANDHAUS  CONCERTS.  Line  3,  for 
'armoury'  read  'market-hall  of  the  Saxon 
linen-merchants.' 

GIARDINI,  Felice  de.  Add  that  he  was 
the  composer  of  the  once  popular  hymn-time 
called  'Moscow.' 

GIBBONS,  Oblando.  P.  166&,  lines  8-4 
from  bottom,  read ''  "What  is  our  life?"  is  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  "  O  that  the  learned  poets  " 
from  an  anonymous  "Passion  of  a  Discontented 
Mind"  attributed  by  Sidney  Lee  to  Southwell; 
"I  weigh  not  fortune's  frown"  by  Joshua 
Sylvester;  and  "Trust  not  too  much,  fair 
youth"  is  set  to  a  translation  of  Virgil's  "O 
formose  puer."  '  To  the  list  of  anthems  on 
p.  168,  add  'O  God,  the  King  of  Glory,'  a  5, 
edited  by  Dr.  Armes  from  a  set  of  17th- 
century  parts  at  Durham.  It  is  included  among 
the  Anthems  and  Hynms  sung  at  the  Gibbons 
Commemoration  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Jime 
6,  1907,  edited  by  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge  in  an  im- 
perfect form,  as  it  appears  in  the  British  Museum 
(three  parts  only),  and  Batten's  organ-book,  it 
appears  in  the  service-book  issued  by  Messrs. 
Novello  for  the  same  occasion. 

GILMORE,  Patrick  Sarbfield.  Line  4, 
for  'regimental'  read  'town,'  and  line  5,  for 
'Westmeath'  read  'Roscommon.' 

GIORDANI.  Line  13  of  article,  add  that 
T.  Oliphant  stated  that  they  came  out  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  under  fictitious  names  in 
1752-54.  Line  17,  for  'who  cannot  have  been 
Giuseppe'  recul  'whose  name  was  Francesco.' 
Line  27  for  'In  the  winter  of  1778-79'  read 
'In  1778-81 .'     Line  29,  for  'Lini'  read  'Leoni.' 


Line  30,  for  'over  three'  read  'nearly  two.' 
Line  33,  for  '  1784-85 '  read  '  1783.'  Last  tine 
of  column,  add  that  he  died  in  Febniarr, 
1806.  w.  H.  o.  F. 

GIORDANO,  Umbebto.  P.  172a,  line  6, 
for  'April  2'  read  'April  16.'  Giordano** 
'Fedora'  was  produced  at  Covent  Gardfn, 
Nov.  5,  1906. 

GIOVANELLI,  RuooiEBO.  Add  that  in  the 
Kirchenmueikalisehes  Jahrbudi  for  1909,  xxS. 
H.  W.  Frey  states  that  Gbvanelli  died  Jan.  7, 
1625.  

GIRL  I  LEFT  BEHIND  ME,  THEu  An 
air  in  march  time,  long  sjBsociated  with  the 
British  army  and  fonneriy  played  when  a 
regiment  was  ^hanging  its  quarters  from  one 
town  to  another.  Another  name  for  it  is 
'Brighton  Camp.'  It  has  been  claimed  as  of 
Irish  origin,  but  no  satisfactory  proof  of  this 
has  been  adduced.  The  tune  cannot  be  traced 
back  to  a  printed  copy  eariier  than  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  but  there  seems  every  likeli- 
hood that  it  has  been  traditionally  cuzrent  as 
a  military  marching  air.  Cfaappell  in  Popata- 
Music  refers  to  a  manuscript  copy  formerly 
in  possession  of  Dr.  Rimbault,  in  date  about 
1770;  he  fixes  the  date  of  the  song  as  about 
1758.  The  earliest  copy  of  the  words  the 
present  writer  has  seen  is  in  his  own  library, 
in  a  manusCTipt  collection  dated  1797,  and 
undoubtedly  written  in  that,  or  a  previous 
year.  The  words  'Brighton  Camp  '  occur  in 
the  song,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  as  tiie 
name  Brighton  is  only  a  recent  change  from 
Brighthelmstone  the  song  cannot  be  of  any 
great  age.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  oat 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  'Brighton' 
was  a  local  pronunciation,  or  shortening  of  the 
longer  name,  long  before  it  became  officially  reo- 
ognised.  The  Irish  claim  to  the  tune  first  began 
with  Thomas  Moore's  inclusion  of  it  in  the 
seventh  number  of  the '  Irish  Melodies,'  1818,  to 
his  words  'As  slow  our  ship,'  with  the  air  zuanked 
'The  Giri  I  left  Behind  me'  as  its  old  title. 

Bunting  followed  this  claim  up  in  1840,  bat 
failed  to  give  any  logical  reason  for  this  assump- 
tion of  Irish  origin.  Moore's  and  Bunting's 
versions  are  elaborate  ones,  and  quite  destroy 
the  strongly  marked  rhythm  of  the  simple 
marching  form.  Under  the  title  'Brighton 
Camp'  the  time  is  found  in  'The  Gentleman's 
Amusement,'  drca  1810,  and  elsewhere-,  and 
under  'The  Girl  I  left  behind  me'  in  a  M& 
music-book  in  the  writer's  possession,  drea 
1815.  These  versions  have  some  degree  of  dif- 
ference, and  may  be  seen  in  'Songs  of  the  Geor- 
gian Period'  (Moffat  &  Kidson).  f.  k. 

GOLDSCHMIDT,  Adalbert  vow.  Add 
that  he  died  in  Vienna,  Deo.  21,  1906. 

GOLDSCHMIDT,  Otto.  Add  that  he  died 
in  London,  Feb.  24,  1907,  and  was  buried  at 
Malvern  on  Feb.  28. 

GRABU,    Lewis.     Line   3    of    article,  far 
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'about  1666'  read  'about  1665;  he  was  ai>- 
pointed  Composer  to  the  King's  Musick  on 
March  31  of  that  year'  (The  King's  Mustek), 
P.  213a,  line  7,  add  that  he  wxote  the  music 
for  Shadwell's  version  of  Timon  of  Athene 
in  1678;  in  December  of  the  same  year  he 
retired  to  France,  but  returned  to  England  in 
^ov.  1683. 

GRAINGER,  Pebct,  was  bom  at  Brighton, 
Melbourne,  Australia,  July  8,  1882.  He  was 
taught  at  first  by  his  mother,  until  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  when,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Louis  Pabst,  who 
"was  then  at  Melbourne.  On  the  proceeds  of 
Beveral  recitals  he  travelled  to  Germany  with 
hia  mother  and  studied  successively  under 
Professor  James  Kwast  and  Signor  Busoni. 
In  1900  he  came  to 'London,  and  from  the 
following  year  onwards  he  gave  recitals  and 
played  at  many  of  the  most  important  concerts, 
including  the  Philharmonic,  the  Hall4  Concerts 
at  Manchester,  the  Leeds  Festival,  where,  in 
Oct.  1907,  he  played  the  solo  part  in  Grieg's 
piano  concerto,  the  composer  having  been 
under  contract  to  conduct  his  work,  but 
having  died  a  month  before  the  festival.  It 
was  by  Gri^s  own  choice  that  Grainger  was 
engaged  to  play,  and  the  young  pianist  had 
enjoyed  the  special  esteem  and  affection  of  the 
Norwegian  composer  for  some  few  years.  The 
tatter's  love  of  national  music  inspired  Mr. 
Grainger  to  throw  himself  heartily  into  the 
movem^it  for  recovering  English  folk-songs, 
and  he  has  already  done  excellent  work  in  this 
respect,  one  of  the  Journals  of  the  Folk-Song 
Society  including  a  large  collection  of  songs 
foimd  and  annotated  by  him  taken  down  with 
the  aid  of  a  phonograph.  As  an  arranger  of 
folk-song  themes  Grainger  has  won  special 
success;  his  set  of  four  'Irish  Dances'  on 
themes  by  Stanford,  his  arrangements  of  Eng- 
lish, Weldi,  and  Irish  tunes  for  unaccompanied 
chorus,  are  all  marked  by  strong  individuality 
and  brilliant  treatment.  His  'Paraphrase'  on 
the  Flower- Walts  from  Tchaikovsky's  'Casse- 
Noisette'  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  modem 
pianoforte  solos,  and  he  has  lately  written  an 


arrangement  for  string  quartet  of  two  Irish  reel 
tunes,  under  the  title  'Aiolly  on  the  Shore.' 
He  has  toured  twice  with  great  success  through 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  once  through 
South  Africa.  In  the  winter  of  1909  he  went 
on  a  tour  to  Scandinavia.  He  had  played  in 
Ck)penhagen  on  several  occasions,  notably  at 
the  concert  in  memory  of  Grieg,  conducted  by 
Svendsen.  He  also  took  part  in  the  Grieg 
memorial  concert  in  London  in  Oct.  1907.    ic. 

GRANOM,  L.  C.  A.  Add  that  a  trumpet- 
player  of  the  same  name  was  in  London  in 
1712-16,  and  advertised  a  set  of  concerts  in 
Hickford's  Room  in  1729.  His  'Twelve 
Sonatas  or  Solos  for  a  German  Flute,  with 
thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord,  or  Violon- 
cello opera  prima,'  was  published  by  John 
Simpson  before  1751,  the  correct  date  probably 
being  nearly  ten  years  earlier.  His  'Six  Sona- 
tas for  two  German  Flutes  and  a  Bass,  being  his 
opera  secimda,'  was  issued  about  1845.     f.  k. 

GRASSINEAU,  J.  Add  that  a  new  edition 
of  his  dictionary,  enlarged  by  John  Caspar 
Heck,  was  published  by  T.  Williams  in  1784, 
entitled  Musical  Miscellanies.         w.  h.  o.  f. 

GRASSINI.  P.  218,  Une  21,  add  that 
Lady  Morgan  heard  her  sing  in  Paris  in  1829. 

GREEK  AfUSIC.  P.  231&,  line  11,  for 
*T<mleaen*  read  *Tonleiter.' 

GREETING,  Thomas.  Add  that  in  1662 
he  was  appointed  a  musician  in  ordinary  with- 
out fee  in  the  King's  private  music.  (The 
Kin^s  Musick.) 

GRIEG,  Edvabd.  Add  that  he  died  at  a 
hotel  at  Bergen,  Sept.  4,  1907,  while  on  his 
way  to  Christiania. 

GUDEHUS,  Heinbich.  Add  that  he  died 
at  Dresden,  Oct.  9,  1909. 

GUIDO  D'AREZZO.  P.  257a,  line  28,  for 
'AmelU'  read  'AmeUi.' 

GURA,  EnoEN.  Add  that  he  sang  once  on 
the  stage  after  his  retirement,  as  Hans  Sachs, 
at  the  Prins-Regenten  Theater,  Munich,  August 
20,  1901.  He  died  at  Aufkirchen,  Bavaria, 
August  26,  1906. 

GYE,  fSiEDERicK.  Line  4, /or  'on'  read  'in 
1849,  after,'  and  delete  'in  1869'  in  next  Une. 
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HADDOCK.  P.  270,  add  that  George 
Haddock  died  Sept.  12,  1907. 

HAHN,  Retnaldo.  Add  that  his  ballet  in 
two  acts  (scenario  by  Catulle  Mend^),  'La 
F6te  chez  Th^r^se,'  was  produced  at  the  Paris 
Op^ra,  Feb.  16,  1910. 

HALE,  Adam  de  la.  Line  7  from  end  of 
article,  for  'twelve  or  fourteen'  read  'about 
four.' 

HALIR,  Kahl.    Add  to  notice  under  Joa- 


CHm  QuABTET,  that  Halir  died  in  Berlin,  Dec. 
21,  1909. 

HALL^,  Sib  Chables.  P.  276a,  for 
lines  7-9,  read  'being  made  conductor  of 
the  Gentlemen's  concerts  in  1850,  and  con- 
ductor of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  when  it  was 
founded  in  1852;'  line  44  of  same  column, 
add  that  he  succeeded  Max  Bruch  as  conductor 
of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society  in  1883. 

HANDEL,  G.  F.    Add  that  a  new  biography 
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of  the  master  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild  appeared  in 
1909. 

HARINGTON,  Hknrt.  Line  6,  from  end  of 
article, /or  'in  Bath  Abbey'  read  'at  Kelston.' 

HARMONIOUS  BLACKSMITH.  P.  301a, 
lines  1-^,  correct  as  follows:  The  poem, 
under  the  title  'De  Soy  Mesme,'  is  in  the 
(Euvres  compUtea  de  CUmerU  Marat,  revues  eur 
lea  meiUeureB  Mitione,  etc.,  edited  by  B.  Saint 
Marc.  Paris,  n.d.  vol.  ii.  p.  75.  A  transla- 
tion also  appears  under  Marot's  name  on  page 
406  of  Oxenford  and  Costello's  Book  of  French 
SongSf  in  Wame's  Chamber  Classics.  (Informa- 
tion from  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  Librarian,  Pratt 
Institute  Free  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.) 

HARPSICHORD.  P.  332a,  line  37,  add 
that  Dr.  Henry  Watson  of  Manchester  possesses 
a  Shudi  harpsichord  numbered  1148  and  dated 
1791 ;  it  has  five  octaves,  F  to  /'",  Venetian 
swell  and  five  stops. 

HARRIS,  Clement  Hugh  Gilbert,  bom 
at  Wimbledon,  July  8,  1871.  Educated  at 
Harrow,  where  a  memorial  has  been  erected  to 
him  in  the  Chapel.  Studied  music  at  the 
Frankfort  Conservatorium,  afterwards  becom- 
ing a  pupil  of  Madame  Schumann.  He  was  a 
virtuoso  on  the  pianoforte  and  a  highly  ^ted 
composer.  Of  excellent  position  and  possess- 
ing ample  means,  he  happened  to  be  in  Greece 
when  the  war  broke  out  between  that  country 
and  Turkey.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
Greece  impelled  him  to  enlist  in  their  army. 
He  considered  his  action  (in  the  words  of  his 
Diary)  as  'the  least  a  man  of  honour  can  per- 
form towards  a  country  which,  crying  for 
liberty  in  the  name  of  the  Cross,  has  been 
insulted  and  thwarted  by  each  so-called  civil- 
ised power  successively.'  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Pentepigadia,  where  'he  fought  as 
many  a  Harrow  boy  has  fought  before  him,  and 
as  many  another  will  fight  in  the  days  to  come, 
and  when  the  retire  was  sounded,  and  his  five 
unwounded  comrades  sneaked  away,  young 
Harris  stayed  imtU  a  friendly  bullet  ended  a 
career  full  of  promise  and  laid  low  a  lad  who 
knew  not  how  to  fly.'  A  memorial  erected 
in  the  English  Church,  Athens,  at  the  request 
of  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany,  is  in- 
scribed thus:  'To  the  memory  of  Clement 
Hugh  Gilbert  Harris,  bom  July  8th,  1871.  He 
died  fighting  for  the  cause  of  Greece,  on  April 
23rd,  1897,  at  Pentepigadia.'  The  following  is 
a  list  of  his  published  compositions :  — 

Paradise  Lost  Symphonic  Poem  for  orctaestra.  First 
performed  In  Enclaod  at  Birmingham  Town  Hall  (Halford 
Conoerts).  Dec.  6.  1906. 

_  Four  Concert  Studies:  BaHade;  II  Penseroao.  L' Allegro 
(Etudes) ;  Lied  (Peter  Comdlut)  —  Concert  Transcription. 
For  pianoforte. 

liz 

k>] 
night. 


Six  Bongs. 

Spngs  of  the  Sea:  (1)  Yea.  I  shall  go:  (2)  A  graoe.  to- 


Romance  for  Violin  and  Piano. 

Romance  (In  F)  for  Clarinet.  Vkdonodlo.  and  Piano. 

The  Symphonic  Poem  is  a  remarkable  work 
considering  the  age  of  the  composer  when  it 
was  written.     It   shows  complete  mastery  of 


orchestration  and  much  skill  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  beautiful  themes  it  contains.  Tfaa 
pianoforte  works  could  only  have  been  written 
by  one  who  was  a  virtuoso  as  well  as  a  com- 
poser, w.  w.  s. 

HART,  Phuip.     Last  line,  for  'in  or  aboot 
1749'  read  'on  July  17,  1749.' 

HARTY,  Hamilton,  was  bom  at  Hills- 
borough, Ck>unty  Down,  Ireland,  Dec.  4,  1S79, 
the  son  of  the  organist  there.  The  boy  was  his 
father's  pupil  for  pianoforte  and  viola  as  vdl 
as  for  counterpoint,  and  he  was  able  to  act  as 
his  deputy  wlwn  only  eight  years  old.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  took  an  organist's  post  at 
MagheracoU  Church,  County  Antrim.  He 
held  similar  posts  successively  in  Belfast  sod 
Dublin ;  at  the  latter  place  he  had  much  help 
and  advice  from  Signor  Esposito.  He  came  to 
London  in  1900,  and  rapidly  became  known  as 
one  of  the  best  of  accompanists.  Among  his 
numerous  and  very  individual  compositions,  the 
most  important  are  an  'Irish  Symphony,'  sod 
a  'Comedy  Overture'  for  orchestra;  his  setting 
of  Keats's  'Ode  to  a  Nightingale'  for  soprano 
and  orchestra  was  produced  at  the  Cardiff 
Festival  of  1907,  with  the  compotser's  wife^ 
Mme.  Agnes  Nicholls,  in  the  solo  part.  A 
fine  violin  concerto  in  D  minor,  played  by  Mr. 
J.  Szigeti  and  the  New  Symphony  Orehertra  in 
Queen's  Hall,  in  March  1909,  made  a  great 
impression  and  attained  the  honours  of  publica- 
tion, lir.  Harty  has  written  a  good  deal  of 
chamber  music,  notably  a  quintet  in  F  for  piano 
and  strings,  op.  12,  and  some  violoncello  pieces; 
he  contributed  to  the  variations  written  jointly 
by  five  composers  on  a  Londonderry  air,  and 
has  written  many  successful  songs.  m. 

HASSE,  J.  A.  P.  3396,  line  26,  for 
'thirteen'  read  'fifteen.' 

HASTREITER,  Helens.  Line  7,  far 
'never  in  England'  read  'she  sang  in  Mapleson's 
company  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Bianchester, 
appearing  as  Ortrud  on  Oct.  20,  1880,  and 
subsequently  as  Leonora  in  "La  Favorita." ' 

HAUSMANN,  Robert.  Add  that  he  died 
on  Jan.  19,  1909. 

HAWKINS.  P.  346a,  line  3,  after  second 
quotation  in  small  type  add  the  reprint  of 
1876  after  'Novello,  1853.' 

HAYDN.  P.  357a,  line  16,  add  that  he 
lodged  at  1  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  and 
issued  the  'canzonets'  from  there,  so  that 
the  residence  at  these  lodgings  mentioned  on 
p.  259a,  line  1,  was  not  the  first  (Dr.  W.  H. 
Cummings).  P.  368,  after  list  in  small  type 
add  that  a  complete  edition  has  now  been  under- 
taken by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel. 

HAYM,  N.  F.  Line  9,  for  'April'  read 
'March.'     P.  3716,  line  23,  delete  'Siroe.' 

HEART  OF  OAK  (Comb  Cheer  up,  mt 
Lads).  A  patriotic  song  written  by  David 
Garrick  in  1759,  with  the  muac  composed 
by   Dr.    Boyce.     Garrick    at   this    time   was 
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striving  to  get  a  hearing  for  Shakespeare  at 
Drury  Lane,  but  found  considerable  rivalry  in 
"the  pantomime  productions  of  other  theatres. 
These  pantomimes  had  made  considerable  ad- 
-vances  in  the  matter  of  music,  and  mechanical 
"tricks  and  contrivances. 

In  ridicule  of  these  Garrick  wrote  and  pro- 
duced  one  called  'Harlequin's  Invasion:  A 
Christmas  Gambol.'  The  piece  depicts  the 
invasion  of  Harlequin  and  his  train  into  the 
realms  of  King  Shakespeare,  and  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  Harlequin.  It  was  considered 
necessary  to  introduce  a  topical  song,  and 
'  Heart  of  Oak'  supplied  this.  The  second  line 
mentions  'this  wonderful  year,'  and  it  may  be 
remembered  that  1759  saw  a  great  nmnber  of 
Cnglish  victories  over  the  French.  The  original 
einger  of  the  song  was  'Mr  Champness,'  and 
it  was  published,  with  the  music,  in  some  of 
the  London  magazines  —  the  Universal  and  the 
Lady*8  in  1760.  It  is  curious  that  this  song, 
like  'The  Blue  Bell  of  Scotland,'  is  generally 
TTTongly  referred  to  in  the  plural  number,     f.  k. 

HELLER,  Stephen.  Line  10  from  end  of 
article,  add  the  dates  of  earlier  appearances  in 
London,  at  a  concert  of  the  Beethoven  Quartet 
Society,  Queen  Anne  Street,  April  17,  and  at 
Clla's  Musical  Union,  May  3,  both  in  1850. 

HELLMESBERGER.  P.  377,  line  5  from 
end  of  article,  after  'Capellmeister'  add  'for 
ballets  and  concerts.'  Add  at  end  that  Joseph 
HeUmesberger,  junr.,  died  in  Vienna,  April  26, 
1907,  having  been  second  capellmeister  at  the 
Court  Opera  in  1809  and  first  in  1900.  He 
resigned  his  duties  in  1903. 

HERRINGHAM.  For  this  name  read 
'  Herringman.' 

HIGKFORD'S  ROOM.  Add  that  concerts 
w^ere  given  there  as  early  as  1697-9,  and  that 
the  room,  after  being  used  for  many  years  as 
club  premises,  was  once  more  made  available 
for  concerts  in  1908-9. 

HILLEMACHER.  P.  402o,  Imes  19-20, 
delete  'not  yet  performed,'  as  'CSrce'  was  given 
at  the  Op^ra-Comique,  April  17,  1907.  Add 
among  the  compositions  of  the  brothers,  inci- 
dental music  to  'H4ro  et  L4andre,'  1893,  and 
'La  L^ende  de  Ste.  Genevidve.'  Add  that 
Lucien  Hillemacher  died  June  2, 1909. 

HILTON,  John.  Add  that  a  dialogue, 
'Job,'  by  one  of  the  John  Hiltons,  was  printed 
in  the  Monaishefte  in  1897. 

HIME.  P.  406a,  line  14,  add  that  Morris 
Hime  died  in  January  1828.  w.  h.  g.  f. 

HINGSTON,  John.  P.  407a,  line  1,  add 
that  he  was  keeper  of  the  organs,  and  a  musician 
for  the  viol  in  the  King's  private  music,  being 
appointed  to  the  latter  place  in  1660  in  place 
of  Alfonso  Ferrabosco.  Henry  Purceli  suc- 
ceeded to  his  place  as  repairer  and  keeper  of  the 
organs  (The  King'a  Mtuick). 

HISTORIES  OF  MUSIC.  P.  410a,  line  1, 
for  'School'  read  'Period.'     Line  21  from  end 


of  same  column,  for  'des'  read  'der.'  Line  18 
from  end  of  column,  add  A  History  of  Music  in 
England,  by  Ernest  Walker,  M.A.,  Mus.D., 
1907,  p.  412.  Under  Instruments  of  Percus- 
sion, add  Haven's  Bella  of  England  (1906). 
Under  Stringed  Instruments,  add  W.  H.  Grat- 
tan  Flood's  Story  of  the  Harp  (1906). 

HOCHSCHULE  (Beriin).  Add  that  after 
some  delay,  Hermann  Kretzschmar  was  finally 
appointed  director  in  1909. 

HOEY,  James.  Add  that  in  1755  he  printed 
the  word-book  of  Ame's  'Eliza.'     w.  h.  g.  p. 

HOLBROOKE,  Joseph.  Add  that  his 
symphony,  'Apollo  and  the  Seaman,'  suggested 
by  a  poem  of  Herbert  Trench,  was  performed  at 
the  Queen's  Hall,  Jan.  20,  1908,  when  the 
curious  exi>eriment  was  tried  of  throwing  the 
words  of  the  poem  on  a  screen  as  the  music 
went  on.  Add  that  his  two-act  opera,  'Pierrot 
and  Pierrette,'  to  woxds  by  Walter  E.  -Grogan, 
was  produced  at  the  Afternoon  Theatre  (His 
Majesty's),  Nov.  11,  1909. 

HOLMES,  Henbt.  Add  that  he  died  at 
San  Francisco,  Dec.  9,  1905. 

HOLST,  GuBTAv  VON,  was  bom  at  Chelten- 
ham, Sept.  21,  1874.  He  studied  composition 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  und6r  Sir  Charles 
Stanford,  and  since  that  time  has  been  engaged 
chiefly  in  composing  and  teaching.  'The 
Mystic  Trumpeter,'  a  scena  for  soprano  and 
orehestra,  was  sung  by  Miss  Gleeson  White  at 
a  Philharmonic  concert  on  May  31,  1906.  Of 
his  other  works  the  most  important  are:  (1) 
'Sita,'  an  opera  in  three  acts;  (2)  'Savitri,'  an 
opera  in  one  act ;  and  (3)  two  volumes  of  hynms 
from  the  Rig  Veda,  one  for  solo  voice,  the  other 
for  chorus  and  orehestra.  For  some  years  he 
was  mxisical  director  at  the  Passmore  Ekiwards 
Settlement,  and  has  now  a  similar  appointment 
at  Morley  College.  In  July  1909,  music  by 
him  for  female  voices  and  orchestra  was  given 
in  conneetion  with  the  Masque  performed  at 
St.  Paul's  Girls'  School  in  commemoration  of 
the  400th  year  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's 
School  — '  The  Vision  of  Dame  Christian .'  Von 
Hoist's  skill  in  writing  for  ladies'  voices  is  well 
displayed  in  his  beautiful  'Ave  Maria'  in  eight 
parts  for  ladies'  choir.  g.  s.  k.  b. 

HORN.  In  the  original  edition  of  this  work 
the  reference  to  the  introduction  of  'stopped '  or 
'hand'  notes  by  Hampl  is  followed  by  the  state- 
ment: 'To  his  surprise  the  insertion  of  the 
pad  of  cotton  raised  the  pitch  of  the  instru- 
ments by  a  semitone.'  In  the  appendix  to  the 
same  edition  the  correction  is  made,  *for  raised 
read  lowered.'  This  correction  has  been  main- 
tained in  the  article  Horn  in  the  present  edition 
(see  p.  431a,  lines  4-7) ;  but  since  the  issue  of 
vol.  ii.  in  1906  the  conmient  has  been  made 
that  the  original  statement  is  the  correct  ex- 
pression for  the  result  observed.  A  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  matter  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
called  for. 
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It  is  very  easily  proved  that  the  insertioxi  of 
the  hand  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  bell- 
znouth  of  a  wind  instrument  slightly  flattens 
its  pitch,  and  any  other  obstruction  has  the 
same  effect;  and  it  would  appear  to  follow  that 
an  increase  of  the  obstruction  must  increase 
the  amount  of  that  effect.  Now,  assume  that 
by  the  introduction  of  the  hand  a  note  is  ob- 
tuned  between  C  and  D,  the  8th  and  9th 
harmonics:  the  question  arises.  Is  the  new  note 
C  sharpened  to  C|,  or  D  flattened  to  D77  It 
seems  unreasonable  to  assert  that  a  course, 
which,  when  operating  to  a  slight  extent  un- 
doubtedly causes  flattening,  should,  when  the 
extent  is  increased  suddenly  cause  sharpening ; 
and  probably  this  opinion  would  never  have 
arisen  were  it  not  that  with  the  same  insertion 
of  the  hand  a  note  a  semitone  higher  than  the 
4th  harmonic  (or  the  G  an  octave  lower  than 
the  8th)  can  be  produced,  and  many  other 
notes  also. 

The  real  cause  of  the  effect  appears  to  be 
this:  the  introduction  of  the  hand  so  modifies 
the  general  form  of  the  bell-mouth  as  to  give 
rise  to  an  inharmonic,  or  disturbed  harmonic, 
series  of  tones.  In  certain  simple  cases  the 
possibility  of  such  a  series  is  easily  proved  by 
direct  experiment,  but  the  extreme  flexibility 
of  the  horn  makes  the  proof  more  difficult  on 
this  particular  instrument.  However,  it  is 
submittefl  that  the  apparent  sharpening  of  the 
two  Cs,  the  4th  and  8th  harmonics,  the  notes 
chosen  for  illustration,  is  really  the  production 
of  the  5th  and  9th  proper  tones,  of  a  new 
inharmonic,  or  distorted  scale.  See  a  paper  on 
the  French  Horn  in  the  Mtuioal  AatodaHon 
ProceedingSf  for  June  15,  1909.  n.  j.  b. 

HORN,  C.  E.  P.  4336,  line  30,  for  'only' 
read  'second.'  Line  34,  add  that  he  composed 
'Allan  Water,'  which  was  introduced  into  his 
'Rich  and  Poor'  in  1812.  Lme  36,  for  '1820' 
read  '1818.'  Line  38,  for  'two'  read  'four.' 
Line  11  from  bottom,  add  that  in  1827-29  he 
was  one  of  the  composers  at  Vauxhall ;  in  1830 
he  plajred  Fenton  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
tor  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin.  P.  434a,  line 
22,  for  '1820'  read  '1818.' 

HORNPIPE.  P.  4346,  lme  7,  add  that 
Hugh  Aston's  'Homepype'  is  reprinted  in 
'Musica  Antiqua.'  Line  38,  add  that  the 
book  was  published  by  H.  Playford  in  1705. 

w.  H.  a.  F. 

HOTHBY,  John.  After  the  first  sentence 
add,  'He  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  lectured 
there  in  1435.  William  Worcester  was  his 
pupil  there  at  that  time,  and  calls  him  'Friar 
John  Hobby.'  w.  h.  o.  f. 

HUBERMANN,  Bronislaw.  Line  13  from 
end  of  article,  for  ' Berlin'  read  'Vienna.' 

HUMFREY,  Pelham.  P.  442a,  line  13, 
after  'printed'  add  'on  a  half -sheet  in  1700, 
and  then.' 

HUMMEL,  J.  N.    Line  2,  for  '1788'  read 


'1778.'  Col.  2,  line  16,  add  that  be  plftyed 
with  Cramer  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
London,  in  Jan.  1791. 

HUMPHRIES,  John,  an  English  violiiusfc 
and  composo:,  bom  in  1707.  His  first  work 
was  published,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  'as 
the  first-fruits  of  a  young  gentlranan  now  not 
above  19.'  This  work  is  'Six  Solos  for  a  violin, 
and  a  bass  with  a  thorough  baas  for  the  harpa- 
chord,  composed  by  John  HumphrieSy  published 
for  the  author  1726.  Ekigraved  on  copper  by 
T.  Cross,'  folio.  His  opera  seconda  was  'XH 
Concertos  in  aev&i  parts  for  two  Violins,'  etc^ 
etc.,  London,  printed  for,  and  sold  by  B.  Cooke, 
folio.  Another  set  was  published  as  opus  iiL 
by  Cooke,  and  both  sets  were  reissued  by  John 
Johnson.  Hawkins  speaks  of  Hiunphries  as 
'a  yoimg  man  of  promising  parts,  and  a  good 
performer  on  the  violin.'  Mr.  Alfred  "UoSmi, 
who  has  published  an  arrangement  of  one  of 
Humphries'  violin  pieces  in  his  series  'Old 
English  Violin  Music'  (Novello),  has  elicited 
the  foregoing  facts,  and  points  out  that  Haw- 
kins in  part  of  his  notice  confuses  John 
Humphries  with  J.  S.  Humphries  (see  bd.ow). 
John  Humphries  is  said  to  have  died  about 
1730.  F.  K. 

HUMPHRIES,  J.  S.,  a  composer  for  the 
violin.  He  published  'XII  Sonatas  for  two 
Violins  with  a  Thorough  Baas,'  opera  prim% 
folio.  These  were  first  issued  about  1734  by 
Thomas  Cobb  (who  was  successor  to  John  Quer) 
and  afterwards  reprinted  by  John  Walsh,     f.  k. 

HUNNIS,  William,  a  composer  of  sacred 
music,  and  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
under  Eklward  VI.     In  the  following  reign  (in 
1557)  he  was  implicated  in  some  Protestant 
plots  against  the  Roman  Catholic  regime,  and 
was  dismissed  from  his  poet.     He  was  restored 
when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  and  had 
oth^  poets  given  him,  one  of  which  was  keeper 
of  the   gardens   and   orchards   at   Greenwich 
(appointed  1562).    He  was  made  master  of  the 
children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1566,  and  died 
June  6,  1597,  being  succeeded  by  Nathaniel 
Gyles.     His  compositions  are  now  not  eon- 
sidered  of  great  merit ;  a  portion  of  them  still 
remains  in  manuscript  in  the  Music  School, 
Oxford.     He  versified  the  Psalms  and  some 
portions  of  the  Bible,  and  his  quaint  titles  are 
amusing,  such  as,  'A  hyvefull  of  himnye  con- 
taining the  first  booke  of  Moses  called  Genesis 
turned  into  Ekiglish  meetre,'  'Seuen  Sobs  of  a 
Sorrowful   Soull   for  Sinne,'    1583,   and  later 
editions.     (These   are   the   seven    penitential 
psalms.)    'A  Handful  of  Honisucklee,  gathered 
by  William  Hunnis,'  etc.  f.  k. 

HURLSTONE,  W.  Y.  Add  that  he  died 
May  30,  1906. 

HUTCHESON,  Francis.  Line  2,  for  'Glas- 
gow' read  'Dublin,'  and  add  that  he  died  in 
Dublin  in  1780.  w.  h.  o.  p. 

HYMN.     P.   4646,   line   31,  for   'in'   read 
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'about'  (Coverdale's  Ooo§Uy  Patdmea  was  pub- 
litshed  without  date).  P.  455a,  line  7  from 
l>ottom,  for  '1703'  read  '1700/ 

HYMNS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.  P. 
^S7hf  the  'Historical  Eklition'  of  this  work 
^vras  published  Dec.  1909,  and  is  a  valuable 
oontribution  to  the  history  of  hymnology  and 
sacred  music.  The  lengthy  'Introduction/ b}* 
"the  Rev.  W.  H.  Frere,  deals  in  a  dear  and 
full  manner  with  the  development  of  Knglish 


chiirch  music,  and  the  growth  of  the  hynm  in 
church  usage.  This  is  illustrated  with  many 
interesting  facsimiles  of  the  title-pages  of  rare 
and  early  editions,  manuscripts,  engraved 
portraits,  etc. 

Appended  to  each  hymn  is  a  brief  notice 
giving  its  histories,  as  to  words  and  tune. 
Full  biographical  and  bibliog^phical  notes, 
with  many  indices,  make  up  this  most  valuable 
reference,  or  library,  edition.  r.  k. 


I 


IMBERT.  P.  4606,  line  1,  for  'Hughes' 
read  'Hugues.' 

INCLEDON,  C.  B.  P.  464a,  Une  35,  add 
*  As  early  as  1805  he  appeared  in  Dublin  with 
liis  entertainment  "The  Wandering  Minstrel."  ' 

INSTRUMENTATION.  P.  475a,  line  14 
from  bottom,  for  'third'  read  'fourth.' 

INTERMEZZO.  P.  4866,  line  4,  omit  the 
-words  *op.  35.* 

INVERTIBLE  COUNTERPOINT.  P.  602a, 
last  example,  for  'No.  3'  read  'No.  4.' 

IPPOLITOV  -  IVANOV.  Add  to  list  of 
orchestral  works,  two  overtures,  'Spring'  and 
<  Medea.' 


IRISH  BfUSIC.  P.  5106,  last  paragraph  of 
bibliography,  add  that  Neale  of  Dublin  pub- 
lished the  'Beggar's  Opera,'  in  1728,  and  the 
second  part  was  announced  in  the  Dublin 
Journal  in  1729.  P.  511a,  last  paragraph, 
for  '1807-34,'  read  '1808-34.'  Line  13  from 
end  of  article,  for  'Wood'  read  'Stanford.' 

ISAAC,  Hbinbich.  Add  that  the  composer's 
origin  is  now  generally  accepted  as  Flemish. 

IVANOFF.  Add  that  he  was  bom  at 
Pultowa,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Mme.  Fodor  in 
Naples,  where  he  appeared  as  Percy  in  'Anna 
Bolena'  in  1832  {Birndngham  Daily  Paai, 
March  23,  1906). 


J 


JACKSON.  For  'Christian  name  unknown' 
read  'Walter,'  and  add  that  a  selection  of 
his  airs  was  published  in  1774.     w.  h.  g.  f. 

JACKSON,  WiLUAM  (of  Exeter).  P.  521a, 
line  5,  add  that  Paddon  states  that  the  service 
'Jackson  in  F'  is  not  by  Jackson. 

JACOBI,  Georges.  Add  that  he  died  in 
London,  Sept.  13,  1906. 

JAHRBUCHER,  etc.  P.  525a,  line  7,  read 
'which  was  published  quarterly  from  1885  to 
1894.' 

JOACHIM  QUARTET.  P.  536a,  add  the 
dates  of  death  of  Professor  Hausmann,  Jan.  19, 
1909,  and  Karl  Halir,  Dec.  21,  1909. 

JOAN'S  PLACKET  IS  TORN.  An  English 
air  which  has  nearly  always  been  wedded  to 
songs  having  political  significance.  The  earliest 
reference  found  regarding  it,  to  the  present,  is 
its  mention  in  an  entry  in  Pepys's  Diary ^  under 
the  date  June  22,  1667.  By  this  it  appears 
that  when  the  English  sailors  abandoned 
the  ship  The  Royal  Charles  during  the  Dutch 
War,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy, 
a  trumpeter  of  which,  in  derision,  sounded 
'Joan's  Placket.' 

In  'A  Choice  Collection  of  180  Loyal  Songs,' 
3rd  edition  (published  June  1685),  by  N. 
Thompson,  8vo,  the  following  early  version  of 


the  air  is  given,  adapted  to  a  song  relating  to 
one  of  the  many  'plots'  of  the  period,  'The 
Plot  Cram'd  into  Joan's  Placket  To  the  tune  of 
Joan's  Placket  is  torn,  etc.' 

Joan's  Placket  is  Tom, 


Other  copies  of  the  tune  differ  slightly  from  the 
above. 

In  Gleig's  Family  History  of  England  there 
is  printed  a  traditional  version  of  the  air  said 
to  have  been  played  at  the  execution  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  (reproduced  in  Chappell's 
'Popular  Music'). 

'Joan's  Placket'  is  certainly  a  trumpet 
tune,  and  from  its  use  by  the  Dutch  appears  to 
have  had  some  significance  now  lost,  and  the 
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present  writer  indmes  to  the  belief  that  it  may 
have  been  one  used  at  executions.  There  is 
evidence  that  certain  trumpet  tunes  were 
occasionally  used  when  the  judge  gave  the 
death  sentence,  and  that  the  judge's  trumpet- 
ers were  not,  as  now,  merely  employed  to  herald 
his  appearance  in  court. 

In  Cow's  'Fifth  CoUection,  1809  '  there  is  'A 
Trumpet  Tune  very  old,'  used  upon  the  circuits 
of  Scotland,  'when  the  high  court  has  occa^on 
to  exercise  its  most  pidnful  duty.' 

During  the  17th  and  early  18th  centuries  the 
air  was  set  to  numerous  songs  of  a  political 
cast.  A  modem  and  singular  connection  of 
the  air  is  that  it  greatly  resembles  the  popular 
melody  'The  Cock  o'  the  North'  which,  it 
has  been  stated,  was  played  by  Piper  Findlater, 
while  woimded,  to  inspire  his  comrades  during 
the  gallant  rush  at  Dargai.  p.  k. 

JOHN  ANDERSON,  MY  JO.  A  song 
rendered  famous  by  Bums's  excellent  words. 
The  air  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  the 
question  of  an  English  or  Scotti^  origin  is  not 
settled. 

Under  the  name'Johne  Andersonne,  my  Jo' 
an  air,  evidently  the  prototype  of  the  modem 
version,  is  found  in  the  Skene  BiS.  (see  vol.  iv. 
p.  479),  a  set  of  books  in  lute  tablature  written 
some  time  during  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century;  it  is  as  follows: 

JohM  AndersonrUf  my  Jo. 

From  the  Skene  MS. 


In  Playford's  'Dancing  Master'  in  the  first 
edition  of  1651  (varied  in  later)  there  is  a  tune 
called  'Paul's  Steeple,'  which  is  said  to  resemble 
'John  Anderson,  my  Jo.'  The  version  in  the 
1665  edition  is  here  given,  and  is  as  near  as  any 
to  'John  Anderson.' 

PauVs  Steeple, 
From  '  The  Dancing  Master,'  1005w 
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The  above  tune  is  also  called  'I  am  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,'  ^  and  other  titles  according  to  the 
song  fitted  to  it.  As  'John  Anderson,  my  Jo,' 
a  copy  appears  in  a  manuscript  book  written 

>  Thl8  seems  to  be  mentioned  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
MonHeur  Tfumuu,  111.  3. 


by  or  for  Agnes  Hume,  dated   1704.     It  ■ 
given  with  dancing  directions,  and  is  as  followa: 

John  Andentm,  my  Jo. 

From  .Agnes  Home's  MS.  ITM. 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  version  is  not  far  from 
the  one  known  to-day.  Without  entering  into 
the  mase  that  surrounds  the  history  of  the 
different  sets  of  verses,  mostly  of  a  coarse 
character,  that  commence  '  John  Anderson,  my 
Jo,'  it  may  be  said  that  Bishop  Percy  prints  a 
copy  in  the  second  volume  of  his  RHiqttet  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry ,  1765,  and  there  are 
others  in  sundry  18th-oentury  song-books,  that 
degrade  the  fine  tune.  Percy  speaks  of  '  John 
Anderson,  my  Jo'  being  employed  to  ridicule 
the  popish  clergy  at  the  Reformation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  was  a  tradition 
current  that  the  original  'John  Anderson'  was 
the  town-piper  of  Kelso.  This  is,  however, 
quite  untrustworthy,  for  the  name  is  common 
enough,  and  the  song  could  be  easily  fixed  on 
to  any  one  bearing  it.  It  remained  for  Robert 
Bums  to  lift  the  exquittte  melody  from  the 
mire,  and  by  writing  one  of  his  best  lyrics  to 
hand  it  down  to  future  ages. 

Bums's  song  was  first  published  in  Johnson's 
'Scots  Musical  Museum,'  vol.  iii.  1790. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Irish  tune 
the  'Cruiskeen  Lawn'  has  been  said  to  be  the 
original  of  'John  Anderson,'  but,  setting  other 
things  aside,  the  resemblance  is  not  very 
gpneat.  p.  k. 

JOHN  PEEL.  A  favourite  English  hunting- 
song,  dating  from  shortly  before  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century.  The  hero,  John  Peel, 
was  a  Cumberland  farmer,  who  kept  a  i>ack  of 
fox  hounds/  The  words  of  the  song  are  by 
John  Woodcock  Graves,  a  fellow-Cumbrian, 
and  their  origin  was  told  by  the  author  to  this 
effect.  When  both  men  were  in  the  heyday 
of  their  manhood  they  met  one  night  at  Graves's 
house  at  Caldbeck,  to  arrange  some  hunting 
matter.  The  grandmother  of  Graves's  children 
was  singing  a  child  to  sleep  with  an  old  nursery 
rhyme  known  as  'Bonnie  Annie,'  or  'Whar 
wad  boimie  Annie  lie,'  and  Graves  became 
struck  by  the  idea  of  writing  a  song  in  honour  of 
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Peel  to  the  tune  the  old  lady  was  singing.     He 

completed  a  version  before  Peel  left  the  house, 

and  jokingly  remarked  'By  Jove,  Peel,  you'll 

l>e  sung  when  we  are  both  run  to  earth.'     Peel 

died  in  1854,  aged  seventy-eight,  and  was  buried 

at  Caldbeck.     The  song,  smig  to  a  version  of 

'Honnie  Annie,'   seems  to  have  had  a  long 

traditional  popularity  before  it  got  into  print, 

and  was  probably  first  published  on  a  musio- 

slieet  by  Mr.  William  Metcalfe  of  Carlisle  about 

1870  or  1880.    There  are  two  distinct  versions 

of    the  tune  of  John  Peel,   the  one  being  a 

corruption  from  the  other,  and  both  differing 

materially  from  the  old  nursery  rhyme.     The 

tune  'Whar  wad  Bonnie  Annie  lie'  or  *Whar 

ipvad  our  Guidman  lie,'  is  found  in  several  eariy 

Scottish  publications.    It  is,  however,  founded 

on    an   English  Country   Dance   called   'Red 

Bouse,'  printed  in  'The  Dancing  Master,'  1703, 

and  greatly  used  in  the  early  ballad  operas  of 

the  first  part  of  the  18th  century.  f.  k. 

JONES,  EDWARD.  P.  643,  Une  8  of  article, 
far  'About'  read  'In  the  spring  of,'  and  add 
that  in  May  of  the  samo  year  he  played  at  a 
private  concert  at  Dr.  Bumey's. 

JONES,    Richard.    P.    544a,    line   6,   for 


'Clarke'  read  'Charke,'  and  omit  full  stop 
after  'Christian,'  making  the  sentence  'was 
in  turn  succeeded  at  that  post  by  Richard 
Charke  and  Michael  Christian  Testing,  who 
was  one  of  his  distinguished  pupils.  The 
title  of  one  of  his  works  runs:  'Chamber  Airs 
for  a  Violin  (and  Through  Bass)  consisting  Both 
of  Double  and  Single  stops  Being  a  work  very 
improving  for  that  Instrument,  Composed  by 
Mr.  Richard  Jones  opera  (or  work)  the  second 
London  printed  for  William  Smith  .  .  .'  folio. 
The  other  is:  'Six  Suites  of  Lessons  for  a 
Violin  with  a  Thorough  Bass  for  the  Harpsi- 
chord Composed  by  Mr.  Rich  Jones  opera 
iii.  printed  for  ye  author  and  sold  by  John 
Johnson  .  .  .'  folio. 

Mr.  Alfred  Moffat  has  also  arranged  a 
Sonata  in  D  major  from  the  aforesaid '  Chamber 
Airs'  (Novello).  The  'Lessons  for  the  Harpsi- 
chord' mentioned  in  the  text  (vol.  u.)  were 
probably  Jones's  'opera  prima.'  f.  k. 

JONES,  Robert.  P.  6446,  line  41,  for  In 
1616'  read  'On  May  31,  1615'  (see  Rosseteb). 

JOULE,  B.  St.  J.  B.  Correct  place  of 
death  to  Rothesay,  N.B.,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Henry  Watson. 
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KEELEY,  Mb8.  Line  9,  for  '1824'  read 
'November  1823.' 

KIESEWETTER.  Add  at  end  that  the 
letter  to  Pearsall  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

KING,  M.  P.  Line  9,  for  'In  1817'  read 
'On  June  1,  1816.' 

KING'S  BAND  OF  MUSIC,  THE.  Line  9 
from  end,  correct  date  of  Nicholas  Staggins's 
appointment  to  1678  {^he  King's  Afusiek). 

KIRKMAN.  See  Shudi,  and  add  that 
Kirkman  rented  a  house  in  Great  Pulteney 
Street  East  from  June  1739  to  the  end  of  1749 
(the  ratebook  of  St.  James's  is  missing  for  1750). 
An  interesting  advertisement  Apropos  of  the 
date,  appeared  in  the  DaUy  Oaxetteer  for  May 
8,  1739:  'Whereas  Mr.  Hermann  Tabel  late 
of  Swallow  Street,  the  famous  Harpsichord 
maker,  dead,  hath  left  several  fine  Harpsichords 
to  be  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Kirckman,  his  late 
Foreman ;  this  is  to  acquaint  the  Curious,  that 
the  said  Harpsichords,  which  are  the  finest  he 
ever  made,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  said  Mr.  Kirck- 
maizm's  the  comer  of  Pulteney  Court  in  Cam- 
bridge Street,  over  against  Silver  Street,  near 
Golden  Square.'  (From  the  note-book  of  the 
late  A.  J.  Hipkins.) 

KISTLER,  Ctrhx.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Kissingen,  Jan.  2,  1907. 


KLEEBERG.  Add  that  Mme.  Kleeberg^ 
Samuel  died  at  Brussels,  Feb.  7,  1909. 

KNEISEL.  Add  that  he  visited  England 
in  1904,  playing  at  two  of  the  Broadwood 
Concerts  in  March  with  his  quartet. 

KONTSKI.  Line  4  from  end  of  article, 
delete  the  words  'on  his  way  back  from  Ekig- 
land,'  as  Paganini  did  not  visit  England  after 
1834. 

KRAUSS,  Gabbiellb.  P.  6986,  line  2,  for 
'Oct.  1903,'  read  'in  the  night  of  Jan.  6-6, 
1906.'  (The  false  date  was  given  in  the  AUgem. 
Mua.  Zeitung.) 

KREHBIEL,  H.  K  Add  to  list  of  books. 
Chapters  of  Opera,  a  valuable  history  of  opera 
in  New  York,  published  1908,  2nd  edition 
1909. 

KREISLER.  Line  11,  for  'Auber'  read 
'Auer.'  Line  11  from  end  of  article,  add  that 
he  added  accompaniments  for  strings  and  organ 
to  Tartini's  'Trillo  dd  Diavolo.' 

KREISSLE  VON  HELLBORN.  Line  4 
from  end,  for  'mxty-six'  read  'fifty-seven.' 

KRETZSCHMAR,  A.  F.  H.  Add  that  he 
succeeded  to  the  place  of  director  of  the  Berlin 
Hochschule  in  1909. 

KUPSCH,  K.  G.  Add  that  he  was  bom  at 
BerUn,  Feb.  24,  1807. 
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LABLACHE.  P.  617,  line  24  from  end  of 
fint  column,  ybr  'the  funeral  of  Haydn' 
read  '  A  memorial  service  for  Haydn. 

LAOUERRE.  P.  621,  line  8  from  end  of 
fint  oolunm,  add  that  he  aang  at  concerts  in 
1723-25. 

LAIDLAW,  RoBENA  Anna.  Line  2  from 
end  of  article,  for  *  1852'  read  '  1855. ' 

LALLA  ROOKH.  No.  3  should  be  dated 
'June  10,  1818,'  and  the  woric  should  stand 
as  No.  1,  as  the  earliest  setting. 

LAMPE,  J.  F.  Line  22  of  article,  far 
'Saxony'  read  'Savoy.' 

LASS  OF  RICHMOND  HILL,  THE.  This 
was  originally  sung  in  the  season  of  1780,  at 
Vauxhall,  by  Charies  Incledon.  The  words, 
in  honour  of  Biiss  Mary  I' Anson,  of  Richmond 
in  Yoricshire,  are  by  Leonard  MacNally,  an 
Irishman,  and  a  barrister,  who  afterwards 
married  the  lady.  James  Hook  composed  the 
mdody.  From  the  line  'I'd  crowns  resign  to 
call  her  mine'  an  absurd  tradition  became  cur- 
rent that  the  song  was  written  by  George,  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.     f.  k. 

LASSALLE.  Add  that  he  died  Sept.  7, 
1909. 

LASSERRE,  Jules.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Tarbee,  Feb.  19,  1906. 

LASSUS.  P.  647  &,  line  11  from  end,  far 
'pupil  of  their  countryman  Goudimel'  read 
'Palestrina.' 

LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER.  P.  649a, 
note  1.  For  first*  sentence  read  'As  it  was 
reviewed  in  the  Harmonican  in  April  1831, 
and  the  Spectator  of  Jan.  15,  1831,  it  was 
probably  published  at  the  end  of  1830.  The 
publisher  was  Cramer.'  Col.  2,  line  4  after 
first  musical  example,  for  *  circa  1816'  read 
*in  1814.'  w.  H.  o.  F. 

LE  b£:GUE,  Nicolas  Antoine,  bom  at 
Laon  about  1630,  was  organist  of  the  church 
of  St.  Fr6d6ric  in  Paris;  m  1678  he  succeeded 
La  Barre  as  organist  to  the  king.  He  published 
two  books  of  'Pi^es  de  Clavessin'  in  1677 
(some  reprinted  in  the  'Tr4sor  des  Pianistes'), 
and  three  books  of  organ  pieces,  1675,  etc. 
Two  of  these  pieces  are  reprinted  in  Hitter's 
Geechichte  des  Orgdapids,  and  examiples  of  his 
system  of  ornamentation  from  the  harpsichord 
pieces  are  given  in  Dannreuther's  Oma1nenl€^' 
tioTif  vol.  i.  p.  95.  A  MS.  MUhode  pour  toucher 
VOrgue  is  in  the  town  library  at  Tours,  and  a 
Magnificat  and  some  organ  pieces  in  the  Biblio- 
thdque  Nationale.  Le  Bdgue  died  in  Paris, 
July  6,  1702.  M. 

LECLAIR,  J.  M.  Lhie  4  of  article  for 
'Paris'  read  'Lyons.'  P.  661,  last  line  of 
article,  for  * Samrnlungen*  read  * SammdJbSLnde* 

LEE,    George    Albxandeb.     Line    12    of 


article,  far  'for  a  year'  road  'fram  1823  to 
1826.' 

LEE,  Samuel.  Line  7  from  cad,  ^ 
'1761'  read  '1768.'  Line  6  from  end,  /r 
'Ten'  read  'Three.' 

LEIGHTON,  Sib  Willlam .  Add  that  be 
was  evidently  dead  in  1617,  as  his  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  of  wages  due  to  the  Genlie- 
men  Pensioners  at  the  beginning  of  that  year 
(Add.  BiS.  34,  122  B).  a.  h-h. 

LE  JEUNE.  P.  672&,  second  paragraph, 
the  setting  of  Marot  and  Besa's  pwalms  a  4 
and  5,  was  printed,  according  to  Douen,  not  at 
La  Rochelle,  but  in  Paris.  (See  Musical  Tvim, 
1907,  p.  457.) 

LRMMKNS.  Add  that  Mme.  T<emmfffli 
Sherrington  died  at  Brussels,  May  9,  1906. 

LEONCAVALLO.  Add  that  two  new  operai 
by  him  were  produced  in  Rome  within  four  da}*! 
of  each  other,  'Mala'  in  3  acts,  libretto  by 
Paul  de  Choudens,  at  the  Gostanai  Theatn^ 
Jan.  15,  1910;  and  'Malbruk,'  a  comic  open 
in  3  acts,  libretto  by  Signor  Nessi,  at  the 
Teatro  Nazionale,  on  Jan.  19. 

LEONI,  a  vocalist  of  repute  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century.  His  real  name  was 
Myer  Lyons,  and  he  was  unde  to  John  Braham. 
After  being  a  chorister  at  the  Great  Synagogue 
in  Aldgate,  London,  he  made  an  appearance  m 
opera  at  Covent  Giuxien  in  the  part  of  Arfaaces, 
in  'Artaxerxes,'  by  Dr.  Ame,  in  1775.  He 
sang  in  other  Covent  Garden  operas,  indodii^ 
Shield's  'FUtch  of  Bacon,'  1778. 

He  joined  Giordani  in  the  management  d 
an  l*^gl»«^'  opera-house  in  Dublin,  and  was  also 
engaged  by  Palmer  for  the  Royalty  Theatxe. 
After  remaining  some  time  in  Eng^land  and 
Ireland,  he  was  appointed  'bazsan'  at  the 
Jewish  Synagogue  at  Elingston,  Jamaica,  bemg 
the  first  to  hold  that  office  m  the  English 
colonies.  He  died  at  Kingston  in  1797  (the 
Jewish  Encydopaedia  gives  about  1800,  but 
Oxberry,  probably  more  trustworthy  in  thii 
matter,  furnishes  the  former  date). 

His  voice  is  said  to  have  been  of  fine  quality, 
surpassing  even  that  of  his  talented  nephew, 
John  Braham.  He  composed  small  pieces  for 
the  theatre,  and  for  use  in  the  Jewish  ritusL 

The  hjrmn-tune  'Leoni'  was  named  after 
him  from  the  circinnstance  that  he  supplied 
Thomas  Oliver,  the  hymn-writer,  with  it,  the 
tune  being  sung  as  a  'Yigdal'  in  the  Synir 
gogue  (see  Yigdal).  It  was  first  publishol  in 
a  collection  in  1781.  p.  &• 

LESLIE,  Henby.  Line  16  from  end  of 
article,  for  '1864'  read  'Nov.  15,  1865';  and 
add  among  compositions,  'The  First  Christmea 
Mom,'  Brighton,  1880. 

LEVERIDGE,  Richabd.     Line  9,  add  thit 
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Ills  music  to  'Macbeth'  is  in  the  FitzwiUiam 
liluseujn  at  Cambridge. 

LIBRARIES,  AfUSICAL.  P.  704,  add 
uxider  Leeds.  —  Mr.  Frank  Kidson  possesses 
Ik  fairly  large  library  formed  to  show  the  de- 
velopment of  British  vocal  and  dance  music. 
Besides  a  mass  of  17th-  and  18th-century 
Siiglish  publications,  it  is  especially  representa- 
tive in  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  early  coUeo- 
lions;  also  in  country-dance  books  and  ballad 
operas.  There  is  also  a  considerable  number 
of  song-books  (words  only)  and  of  18th-century 
tune-books  of  sacred  music. 

LIED  OHNE  WORTE.    P.  728a,  line  14, 
for  'Lavenu'  read  'Mori  and  Lavenu.'     Line  6 
from  end  of  article,  fcrr  *op.  19,  No.  2,'  read 
'op.  19,  No.  3.' 

LILLIBURLERO.  P.  731,  delete  footnote 
in  brackets  to  the  first  oolimm,  as  there  is  no 
music  in  the  A-niidote  against  Melancholy ,  1661, 
and  in  the  book  with  the  same  title,  published 
in  1749,  the  time  of  'Lilliburiero'  does  not 
occur.  Line  11  from  end  of  article,  reference 
to  Joan's  Placket  is  Torn  in  Appendix,  will 
show  that  that  tune  is  not  a  variant  of  '  Lilli- 
burlero.'  Lines  3-4  from  end,  delete  the  words 
'The  tune  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
1685,  in  "180  loyal  Songs,'"  as  there  is  no 
tune  like  'Lilliburlero'  in  that  collection. 

LISZT.  Line  12  of  article,  for  'Jan.  1,  1823,' 
read  'Dec.  1,  1822.'  P.  746a,  add  that  an 
exhaustive  biography  by  Julius  Kapp  appeared 
in  1909. 

LIVERPOOL  MUSICAL  FESTIVALS. 
Line  4,  etc.,  add  that  festivals  were  held  in  1794, 
1827,  and  1833.  Line  9,  the  sacred  concerts 
were  given  in  churches,  but  the  miscellaneous 
secular  concerts  in  the  Music  Hall  and  the 
Amphitheatre.  Line  18,  the  first  of  the  sub- 
scription concerts  was  given  Dec.  30,  1839, 
with  James  Z.  Herrmann  as  conductor;  he 
died  in  1865,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alfred 
Mellon.  Line  6  from  end  of  column,  for  *  1882 ' 
read  '1883.' 

LOGIER.  Line  2,  for  '1780'  read  'Feb.  9, 
1777.'  Line  10  from  end  of  first  coliunn,  add 
that  he  gave  his  first  musical  lecture  on  Nov. 
23,  1814. 

LORELEY.     Add   the   following   settings: 

3.  Opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Carlo  d'Orme- 
ville  and  A.  Zanardini,  music  by  Alfredo  Cata- 
lan!:  produced  in  1880  at  Turin  under  another 
title,  revised  and  produced  there,  Feb.  16, 1890, 
and  given  at  Covent  Garden,  July  12,  1907. 

4.  Qpera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Gustav 
Gurski,  music  by  Hans  Sommer.  Produced  in 
1891  at  the  Hoftheater,  Brunswick. 

LOUISE.  Add  that  the  work  was  perfonned 
at  Covent  Garden,  Jime  18,  1909. 


LOVER,  Samukl.  p.  776o,  line  2,  /or  'In 
that  year'  read  'On  Feb.  9,  1832.'  Line  12, 
for  '  1837'  read  '  1836.'  Line  17,  for  'Premier' 
read  'Picnic'  w.  h.  g.  p. 

LUCCA,  Pauline.  Add  that  she  died  in 
Vienna,  Feb.  28,  1908. 

LUDWIG,  William  (real  name  Ledwidge), 
will  live  in  musical  history  if  only  on  account 
of  his  remarkable  performance  of  Vanderdecken 
in  'The  Flying  Dutchman.'     The  part  fell  to 
him  when  in  1877  he  succeeded  Santley  as  chief 
baritone  in  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  and  for 
many  years  he  played  it  with  unvarying  success. 
The  sombre  tone  of  his  voice  was  exactly  suited 
to  the  music,  and  he  acted  with  an  imaginative 
force  that  even  the  most  famous  of  German 
artists  can  scarcely  have  excelled.     In  opera  in 
English  there  have  been  few  achievements  so 
striking.     Ludwig's   success    in    the    Wagner 
operas,  however,  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
'The  Flying  Dutchman.'     He  was  excellent  as 
Wolfram  and  Frederic  of  Telramund,  and  late 
in  his  career,  in   performances  otherwise   im- 
periect,  he  did  excellent  work  for  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company,  as  Wotan  in  the  '  Walkiire,'  and  (in 
1896)  Sachs  in  the  'Melstersinger.'     It  was  a 
pity  that  the  chance  of  playing  Sachs  did  not 
come  to  him  while  his  voice  was  still  in  its  prime. 
His  conception  of  the  great  part  was  admirable 
in  its  blend  of  dignity,  tenderness,  and  kindly 
humour.    Ludwig's  voice  was  alwai^  marred 
by  a  pronounced  tremolo,  but  he  sang  with  such 
fervor  and  sincerity  that  the  defect  was  readily 
foigiven.     He  played  Claude  Frollo    in    the 
production  of  Goring  Thomas's  'Esmeralda'  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  1883,  and  in  the  same  season 
took  part  in  the  first  performance  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie's  'Colomba.'     As  a  concert 
singer  he  was  never  given  in  London  or  at  the 
Festivals  the  opportunities  he  deserved,  but  he 
sang  Elijah  for  Willing's  Choir  at  St.  James's 
Hall  in  the  'eighties,  with  Joseph  Maas  as  the 
tenor.     Miss  Anna  Williams  declares  that,  ex- 
cept Santley,  he  was  the  best  Elijah  with  whom 
she  ever  sang.     Ludwig,  who  must  be  well  over 
sixty,  was  bom  at  Arran  Quay,  Dublin,    s.  h.  p. 

LUIGINL  Add  that  he  died  in  Paris,  July 
29,  1906. 

LUISA  MILLER.  Line  3,  for  'Camarrano' 
read  'Cammarano.' 

LULLY,  J.  B.  Lines  12-14,  correct  the 
date  of  birth  to  1639,  as  he  was  baptised  on 
Nov.  29  of  that  year.  The  certificate  of 
baptism  was  printed  in  the  Minestrd  for  March 
13,  1909. 

LUSINGANDO.  Line  6  from  end, /or  'op. 
4'  read  'No.  4.' 

LUTE,  P.  787a,  line  13,  for  '1868'  rwd 
'1568.' 
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MACBETH.  Vol.  iii.  p.  3a,  line  20,  add 
that  in  an  account  of  1743  at  the  Smock 
Alley  Theatre,  Dublin,  the  'Macbeth'  music  is 
ascribed  to  Purcell.  w.  h.  g.  p. 

M'CORMACK,  John,  was  bom  in  1884  at 
Athlone.  In  1902  he  won  the  Gold  Medal  for 
singing  at  the  National  Irish  Festival  (Feis 
Ceoil),  Dublin.  In  1903  he  became  a  member 
of  the  choir  of  the  Dublin  Catholic  Cathedral, 
and  in  1904,  with  that  choir,  sang  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exhibition.  In  1905  he  went  to  Milan 
and  received  instruction  in  singing  from  Sab- 
batini.  -  On  Feb.  17,  1907,  he  sang  at  a  Sunday 
League  concert  in  London,  and  on  March  1, 

1907,  appeared  at  a  London  Ballad  Concert, 
when  he  sang  with  such  success  that  Messrs. 
Boosey  engaged  him  for  the  remaining  concerts 
of  the  season.  On  Oct.  15,  he  made  a  success- 
ful ddbut  on  the  stage  at  Co  vent  Garden  as 
Turiddu  in  'Cavalleria.'  He  confirmed  his 
success  the  same  season  as  Don  Ottavio  and  as 
the  Duke  in  'Rigoletto,'  and  has  been  engaged 
for  the  subsequent  seasons.  On  Nov.  7  he 
undertook  the  tenor  music  in  'Ellijah'  at  the 
Royal  Choral  Society's  concert,  with  remark- 
able success.  In  the  spring  of  1909  he  sang  at 
the  San  Carlo,  Naples,  and  in  the  autumn  made 
a  successful  d^but  in  New  York  as  Edgard.    a.c. 

MacDOWELL,  E.  a.  p.  56,  line  37,  for 
'first'  read  ' fifth.'  P.  6a,  add  date  of  death  at 
New  York,  Jan.  24,  1907. 

MACKENZIE,  Sib  A.  C.  P.  96,  line  31, 
/or  *F.  N.  Jewson,'  read  'F.  B.  Jewson.' 

MACPHERSON.  P.  12,/or  Christian  names, 
read  'Stewart.' 

B4ADAMA  BUTTERFLY.  Opera  in  two 
acts,  founded  on  David  Belasoo's  dramaUsation 
of  a  story  by  John  Luther  Long,  music  by 
Giacomo  Puccini.  Produced  at  the  Scala, 
Milan,  in  1904,  in  an  abbreviated  form  at  Bres- 
cia, and  at  Covent  Garden,  July  10,  1905. 

MADRIGAL.  P.  16a,  Une  7  from  bottom, 
for  'merchant'  read  'choirman  of  St.  Paul's' 
(see  Yonge).  P.  17a,  lines  2-3,  for  'Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,'  read  'Royal  College  of 
Music' 

MADRIGAL  SOCIETY.  Line  5  of  article, 
for  'Europe'  read  'London.'  The  Hibernian 
Catch  Club  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  society  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  P.  196,  line  8  from  bottom, 
/or 'Mr.' read 'Dr.' 

MAHLER,  GusTAV.  Add  that  m  the 
autumn  of  1907  he  went  to  New  York  as  one 
of  the  principal  conductors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Op>era-House  and  was  re-engaged  for  the  season 
of  1908-9.  In  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year 
he  was  engaged  as  conductor  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  in  New  York.     On  Sept.  19, 

1908,  his  seventh  symphony  was  played  at 


Prague,    and    the   eighth    is    aimouzLoed    for 
performance  in  the  autumn  of  1910. 

MALIBRAN.  P.  35a,  lines  3-4,  far  'the 
Morley  Arms,  Matlock'  read  'the  Hosiey 
Hotel,  Bfanchester.' 

MANCINELLI.  Last  line  but  one  of  article, 
for  'oratorio'  read  'cantata,'  and  add  that  bis 
op>era,  'Paolo  e  Franoesca,'  was  pnxiuced  at 
Bologna,  Nov.  11,  1907. 

MANNS,  Sir  Auoust.  P.  43a,  line  25,  for 
'1847'  read  '1857.'  Add  that  he  died  March 
1,  1907. 

MANX  MUSIC.  The  isolated  position  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  might  be  expected  to  produce 
a  distinct  type  of  national  music.  So  little 
attention  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  collect- 
ing the  traditional  melodies  of  the  island  tiiat  we 
are  really  left  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  chirf 
characteristics  of  the  music  that  may  be  said 
to  have  had  its  origin  there.  In  most  of  the 
tunes  noted  down  from  peasant  singers  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  the  present  writer  finds  much  of 
Celtic  cliaracter,  a  diaracter  common  to  certam 
classes  of  Gaelic  music. 

It  must  be  admitted  tiiat  in  music  <daixned  as 
Manx  we  find  imperfect  recollections  of  RngiiA 
and  Irish  folk-tunes,  as  well  as  of  some  well- 
known  published  airs.  For  instance,  in  one 
collection  there  is  a  shortoied  version  of  the 
well-known  air  'Push  about  the  Jorum,'  and 
again  the  17th-century  tune,  'The  Buff  Coat 
hath  no  feUow'  (see  ChappeU's  'Popular  Music 
of  the  Olden  Time ') .  There  is  also  among  Manx 
folk-song  versions  of  the  airs,  generally  accepted 
as  Irish,  'Chariey  Reilly  '  (see  Bunting,  1&40), 
and  'Green  Bushes,'  while  we  also  find  'Seven- 
teen come  Sunday,'  and  'Colin  and  Phoebe.' 
Tins  is  sufiicient  to  indicate  that  outside  in- 
fluence has  had  its  effect  at  an  eariy  time  on 
the  music  bom  of  the  people.  The  j'^^^ng  of 
fishermen  to  and  from  the  Irish  and  Scottish 
coasts  easily  accounts  for  this  diffusion  of  popu- 
lar melody. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  store  of 
beautiful  melody  lies  hid,  or  at  any  rate  at  one 
time  existed  among  the  farmers  and  the  fisher- 
men of  the  remoter  districts,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  following  the  lead  of  such  bodies  as 
the  'Folk-Song  Society,'  a  combined  effort  will 
be  made  to  rescue  what  is  left  of  it. 

Apparently  the  first  notice  of  Manx  national 
song  is  the  mention  made  by  Robert  Bums  in 
a  letter  to  George  Thomson,  dated  November 
17S^.  Speaking  of  the  air  now  known  as  'Ye 
Banks  and  Braes  o'  bonny  Doon,'  Bums,  after 
mentioning  that  an  Irish  gentleman  had  told 
him  that  it  was  known  among  the  old  women 
of  Ireland,  continued,  that  'a  Countess  informed 
me  that  the  first  person  who  introduced  the  air 
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into  this  country  was  a  baronet's  lady  of  her 
acquaintance,  who  took  down  the  notes  from  an 
itinerant  piper  in  the  Isle  of  Man/ 

Probably  what  is  now  recognised  as  the 
national  tune  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  'Myl&- 
charane.'  The  melody  of  this  is  striJdngly 
original,  with  a  peculiar  plaintiveness  in  it. 
Several  versions  of  it  have  been  published, 
together  with  the  long  ballad  associated  with 
-the  air  of  which  there  are  several  translations. 
Copies  of  the  air  are  to  be  foimd  in  'English 
County  Songs/  edited  by  Miss  L.  E.  Broad- 
wood  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  1803, 
smd  'Manx  National  Songs,'  arranged  by  Mr. 
'W.  H.  Gill  (1806).  Another  song  and  a  very 
beautiful  one,  that  has  all  the  elements  of 
original  Manx  feeling  in  it,  is  'Ny  Kirree 
fo-sniaghtey'  ('The  Sheep  under  the  Snow'). 
Copies  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  'English 
Cotmty  Songs,'  'Manx  National  Songs'  (Gill), 
and  Moffat  and  Kidson's  'Minstrelsy  of  Eng- 
land,' the  version  in  this  last  case  being  taken 
from  'Mona's  Melodies,'  edited  by  C.  St.  George, 
and  published  in  London  in  1820.  This  work  is 
the  first  attempt  to  put  into  print  Manx 
melodies.  The  book  is  extremely  scarce.  It 
contains  but  thirteen  tunes,  and  it  is  doubtful 
how  much,  or  how  little  these  airs  have  been 
'edited.'  The  tunes  have  verses  adapted  to 
them  bearing  no  relation  to  the  BCanx  originals. 
The  next  issue  of  Manx  music  was  in  July  1806, 
'Manx  National  Songs,  with'  English  words, 
selected  from  the  MS.  collection  of  The 
Deemster  Gill,  Dr.  J.  aague,  and  W.  H.  Gill' 
(Boosey).  This  contains  fifty-one  melodies, 
many  of  great  excellence.  r.  k. 

MARCHESI,  Salvatorb.  Add  that  he 
died  in  Paris,  Feb.  20,  1008. 

MARIO,  as  to  the  date  of  birth,  the  register 
of  the  baptism  in  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Cecilia 
at  Cagliari,  Oct.  18,  1810,  supports  the  date 
gliven  in  Baker's  Dictionary,  Line  6  from 
end  of  article  add  that  his  farewell  appearance 
took  place  at  Govent  Garden  in  1871,  in  'La 
Favorita.' 

MARSCHNER.  P.  62a,  line  35,  add  that 
'Hans  Heiling'  was  first  given  at  Berlin,  not 
Hanover. 

MARTIN,  Sir  G.  C.  Line  10  of  article, 
delete  the  words  'and  Evening.' 

MARTUCCI.  Add  that  he  died  in  Naples, 
June  1,  1000. 

MARTY,  E.  G.  Add  that  he  died  in  Paris, 
Oct.  11,'  1008. 

MASSENET.  P.  88a,  line  0,  add  that 
'  Ariane'  was  produced  at  the  Paris  Op^ra,  Oct. 
31,  1006,  and  'Bacchus'  at  the  Paris  Op^ra, 
May  5,  1000.  The  five-act  'Don  Quichottc' 
was  produced  at  Monte  Carlo,  Feb.  10,  1010. 

MEIBOM.  Line  3  from  end  of  article,  for 
'Jais'  read  'Jan.' 

MELBA.  Lhie  3  of  article,  for  '1850'  read 
'1861'  (evklenoe  of  the  oertifioate  of  birth). 


P.  105a,  line  3,  for  'Die  Walkure'  read  'Sieg- 
fried.' Add  that  an  enthusiastic  biography  of 
the  singer  by  Miss  Agnes  Murphy  appeared  in 
1000. 

MENDELSSOHN.  P.  152a,  line  16,  for 
'1466' read '146a.' 

MERSENNUS.  Line  16,  add  that  his  most 
important  work  is  Hamumie  univereeUe,  1636, 
as  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  article.  Line  6 
from  end,  delete  TraicU  de  Vorgue  (1635),  as 
that  is  part  of  the  Hannonie  univeredle. 

MIDAS.  Line  0,  add  that  it  was  piayed 
privately  at  Lurgan  in  1760,  and  was  brought 
out  at  the  Crow  Street  Theatre,  Dublin,  Jan. 
22,  1762.  w.  H.  o.  F. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM.  P. 
201a,  line  8,  for  'Sunday'  read  'Saturday.' 

MILLER  OF  THE  DEE,  THE.  A  song 
which  has  attained  great  popularity,  commeno' 
ing  'Thero  was  a  jolly  miller  once  lived  on  the 
river  Dee.'  It  first  appeared  in  print  in  the 
opera '  Love  in  a  Village,'  1 762.  It  was  then,  ap- 
parently, an  old  song  used  by  the  compiler  of  the 
opera,  and  only  the  first  verse  was  employed : 
the  full  song  will  be  found  in  many  18th-century 
songsters,  such  as  'St.  Cecilia,'  Ediaburgh,  1770, 
etc.  The  tune  was  one  originally  adapted  to  a 
cant  song,  and  under  the  title  'The  Budgeon 
it  is  a  fine  Trade'  was  used  in  several  ballad 
operas,  as  'The  Fashionable  Lady,'  1730, 
'The  Devil  to  pay,'  1732,  etc.  Without  any 
title  the  air  is  given  in  the  'Quaker's  Opera,' 
1728. 

Curious  traditional  versions  survive  in  the 
south  of  EIngland,  as  'Here's  a  Health  unto 
our  Master,'  and  'The  Jolly  Woodcutter.'  See 
'Sussex  Songs'  and  'English  County  Songs.' 

F.  K. 

MONK,  E.  G.  Line  15,  of  article,  for 
'0>llins'  read  'Calkin.' 

MONRO,  G.  Line  3,  add  that  he  had  a 
benefit  concert  in  London  on  March  16, 
1722.  w.  H.  G.  F. 

MOORE,  T.  P.  257b,  line  15  from  bottom, 
for  'only'  read  'second';  he  had  written  an 
operatic  piece  'The  Gypsy  Prince'  with  music 
by  Michael  Kelly,  which  was  produced  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  July  24,  1801.    w.  h.  g.  f. 

MOOREHEAD.  Line  16,  far  '1880'  read 
'1800.' 

MORITZ,  Landgraf  of  Hesse^assel.  For 
an  account  of  Douland's  visit  to  him,  see 
vol.  i.  p.  725a,  and  Peacham's  Compleat  Gentle- 
man (1634),  p.  00,  for  a  tribute  to  the  Land- 
graf^ skill. 

MOUNTAIN,  Henry.  Add  that  in  1751  he 
was  one  of  the  Rotunda  band  in  Dublin,  and 
in  1765-85  was  leader  of  the  Dublin  City 
Music.  He  was  appointed  to  Covent  Garden  in 
1704  in  succession  to  Baumgarten,  and  died  in 
1706.  w.  H.  o.  F. 

MCHLFELD,  R.  Add  that  he  died  June  1, 
1007. 
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ICUFFAT.  P.  3186,  line  3,  the  d«te  of 
'Componimenti  musicidi'  is  shown  by  Mr.  P. 
Robinson,  of  Rushohne,  Manchester,  to  be  a 
good  deal  later  than  1727.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  referred  to  in  the  title  did  not 
become  Grand  Duke  till  July  1737,  and  was 
not  even,  selected  (provisionally)  till  Oct.  1735. 
As  the  Emperor  died  in  1740,  we  get  1735 
and  1740  as  the  extreme  limits.  (Compare 
Chrysander's  preface  to  the  reprint  of  the  work 
in  1894.) 

IdUSIC-PRINTING.  P.  325a,  Ihie  19  from 
bottom,  for  'changed  his  name  to'  read  'was 
followed  by.'     P.  3276,  lines  4-^  from  bottom. 


the  sentence  in  square  brackets  refers  to  the 
first  use  of  lithography  in  England  for  mane- 
printing;  Alois  Senefelder,  the  inventor  of 
lithography,  printed  music  from  about  1796; 
he  was  connected  with  the  fiim  of  Andi^  of 
Offenbach.  See  the  notice  of  Senefelder  in  tbe 
AMgetn.  DetUaehe  Biographie. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  CJOLLBC- 
TIONS  OF.  P.  337&,  in  the  list,  Leyden,  mam 
in  section  6,  under  Germany,  should  be  placed 
in  section  7,  under  Holland.  Under  Fioreoeev 
add  that  Signor  A.  Kraus,  figUo,  published  in 
1910  a  description  of  his  One~Kej^-4toardei 
Clavieyiherium  in  English,  with  a  pbotogra^ 


N 


NAGELI,  J.  G.  In  the  musical  example,  a 
bass  clef  should  be  added  before  the  last 
note  in  the  lower  stave. 

NANCY  DAWSON.  A  favourite  tune  that 
is  now  even  well  known.  It  is  named  after 
Bliss  Nancy  Dawson,  a  stage  dancer  of  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  who  adopted  it 
for  her  evolutions  on  the  stage. 

Before  this  it  bore  a  coarse  title,  and  may  be 
found  in  Walsh's  'Caledonian  Country  Dances/ 
book  ill.  p.  36,  and  in  Peter  Thompson's  'Com- 
pleat  Tutor  for  the  Flute,'  circa  1760-54.  The 
air  as  given  by  Walsh  and  Thompson  is  as 
follows: 


^^tUb!g:^Tf 


feji'c^sPc^SJrgf'^lt^JSj 


^^pT^tf 


Miss  Dawson,  having  made  some  effect  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  in  1759  came  to  Ck>vent  Garden, 
and  with  this  particular  tune  won  great  fame 
for  hexBelf  and  the  air  by  dancing  between  the 
acts  of  'The  Beggar's  Opera.' 

A  song  in  eulogy  of  her  was  writtoi  and 
published  in  half-sheet  music  and  in  Tfie 
Universal  Magazine  for  October  1760.  In 
Thompson's  'Collection  of  Hornpipes,'  issued 
about  this  date,  the  air  is  called  'Miss 
Dawson's  Hornpipe.' 

At  a  later  period  Thompson  published  other 
airs  used  by  Miss  Dawson,  under  the  titles 
'Miss  Dawson's  New  'Hornpipe'  and  'Miss 
Dawson's  Fancy,'  but  none  attained  the  popu- 
larity of  the  'Hornpipe.'  The  air  was  intro- 
duced as  the  housemaid's  song  into  'Love  in  a 
Village,'  1762,  and  it  is  kept  in  memory  to-day 


by  several  children's  nursery  tunes  and  'ring 
games,'  chief  among  which  is  'Here  we  ga 
round  the  Mulberry  Bush.'  The  song  'Nancy 
Dawson'  begins: 

Of  aU  the  girls  in  our  town* 
The  red,  the  black,  the  fair,  the  brown. 
That  dance  and  prance  it  up  and  dofwn. 
There's  none  luce  Nancy  Dawson,  etc 

Goldsmith  mentions  'Nancy  Dawson'  in  an 
epilogue  intended  to  be  spoke  by  Mre.  Bulkley. 

Taught  by  our  art  her  ridicule  to  pause 
Quits  the  ballet,  and  calls  for  '  Nancy 


Of  the  personal  history  of  Nancy  Dawaoa 
but  little  is  known.     She  b  said  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  a  publican  at  Kelso.     She  died 
May  27,  1767,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.   George'a-in-the-Fields.     A   veise 
from  the  song  is  stated  to  have  bem  cut  on 
her  tombstone,  and  to  have  been  obliterated  by 
order  of  the  vicar.     It  has  also  been  asserted 
that  Charles  Wesley  wrote  a  hymn  to  the  air 
of  'Nancy  Dawson,'  but  this  lacks  verification, 
and,  in  any  case,   is  improbable,  unless  the 
character  of  the  air  had  been  altered,      f.  k. 

NANINI,  G.  M.  Add  that  a  bibliography 
of  his  works  is  in  the  Kirchentnueikalia^s 
Jahrbueh  for  1891;  see  the  same  publication 
for  1898,  p.  29. 

NAPRAVNIK.  Line  2,  for  '12/26'  read 
'12/24'. 

NAYLOR,  EIdwabd  Woodall,  was  bom  at 
Scarborough,  Feb.  9,  1867,  the  son  of  Dr.  John 
Naylor  (1838-1897),  organist  in  succession  of 
St.  Mary's  and  All  Saints'  Churches,  Scar- 
borough, and  of  York  Minster.  He  was 
musically  educated  by  his  father,  and  gained 
a  choral  scholarship  at  Emmanuel  Colkge, 
Cambridge,  in  1884.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1887,  and  in  1888  entered  the  Royal  CoUege 
of  Music,  where  on  July  11,  1892,  his  scena 
'Merlin  and  the  Gleam'  was  performed.  In 
1889  he  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Michael's, 
Chester  Square,  and  in  1896-97  held  that  of 
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organist  at  St.  Mary's  Edlbum.  He  then 
returned  to  Cambridge,  as  assistant  master  at 
the  Leys  School,  and  organist  of  his  old  college, 
Emmanuel.  He  had  taken  the  degrees  of 
Mus.B.  and  M.A.  in  1891,  and  that  of  Mus.D. 
in  1897.  He  made  considerable  alterations  in 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  chapel  services, 
and  wrote  a  large  number  of  services  and 
anthems  for  choirs  of  tenors  and  basses.  A 
trio  for  piano  and  strings  in  D,  is  in  MS.,  but 
many  of  his  church  compositions  have  been 
published,  as  well  as  part-songs,  'The  Merry 
Bells  of  Yule'  (with  some  nine-part  writing  at 
the  close),  and  'The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade.'  A  cantata,  'Arthur  the  King,'  was 
produced  at  Harrogate,  Dec.  24,  1902,  in  which 
year  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  music  at 
Kmmanuel  College.  His  lectures  are  singularly 
free  from  'academicism,'  and  often  present 
history,  etc.,  in  new  points  of  view.  Papers 
were  read  by  him  on  'Heinrich  Schiits'  (1905) 
and  'Jacob  Handl  (Gallus)'  (1908),  before  the 
Musical  Association  (see  the  Proceedings  for 
those  years).  A  book  entitled  Shakespeare  and 
Biusie  came  out  in  1896,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  FUztmUiam  Virginal  Book  in  1905.  Dr. 
Baylor's  name  came  before  the  general  musical 
public  most  prominently  in  connection  with  his 
opera  'The  Angelus,'  an  opera  which  gained 
the  prize  offered  by  the  firm  of  Ricordi  for  an 
English  work.  It  is  in  four  acts,  set  to  a  book 
by  Wilfrid  Thomely,  and  was  performed  at 
Covent  Garden,  Jan.  27,  1909.  M. 

NEALE.  Line  17  of  article,  for  'its  first 
public  perfonnance'  read  'the  first  public 
performance  of  the  "Messiah." ' 

NEEFE.  P.  369a,  Ime  20,  correct  date  of 
Van  den  Eeden's  death,  as  he  was  buried  on 
June  20,  1782. 

NERUDA.  Line  22  of  article,  in  the  date 
of  birth  of  Wihna,  Lady  HaU^,/or  'March  29,' 
read  'March  21.'  Line  15  from  end  of  article, 
add  that  Ludwig  Norman  died  in  1885. 

NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES.  P. 
367a,  line  7  from  bottom,  for  'Jan.  9,'  read 
'Jan.  16.' 

NICOLINI.  Line  20  from  end  of  article,  add 
that  he  sang  in  Dublin  in  March-Jime,  1711. 

NIECKS,  F.  P.  377,  add  that  his  Pro~ 
fframme  Music  of  four  Centuries  was  published 
in  1907. 

NOBLE,  Thomas  Tertitjs,  bom  at  Bath, 
May  5,  1867,  had  his  first  lessons  from  his 
elder  sisters.  In  1881,  an  old  friend,  one  of 
the  Minor  Canons  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  who 
had  been  appointed  rector  of  All  Saints', 
Colchester,  gave  Noble  his  first  organ  appoint- 
ment, took  him  to  live  in  his  house,  and 
superintended  his  general  as  well  as  his  musical 
education.  He  was  given  further  lessons  in 
organ-playing  and  theory  by  Edwin  Nimn  of 
Ipswich.  Early  in  1886  he  entered  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  coming  to  London  twice  a 


week  for  his  lessons ;  and  studying  iiarmony 
with  A.  J.  Caldicott  and  other  subjects  with 
Parratt,  Bridge,  and  Stanford.  He  gained  an 
exhibition  soon  after  entering,  and  a  scholarship 
in  the  following  year.  On  the  completion  of 
his  studies  he  was  put  on  the  teaching  staff. 
In  1889  he  left  Colchester  to  take  the  place  of 
organist  at  St.  John's,  Wilton  Road,  S.W.,  and 
soon  afterwards  was  appointed  assistant  organ- 
ist to  Stanford  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  worked  in  1890-92.  In  1892  he  was 
appointed  organist  and  choirmaster  at  Ely 
Cathedral,  and  in  1898  was  appointed  organist 
of  York  Minster,  a  post  he  has  filled  ever  since 
with  great  distinction.  In  1899  he  founded 
the  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  1901  he 
became  conductor  of  the  York  Musical  Society, 
and  in  1906  was  appointed  conductor  of  the 
Hovingham  Festival  (where  his  'Birthday 
Greeting  to  Dr.  Joachim'  had  been  performed) 
in  succession  to  Canon  T.  P.  Pemberton,  the 
founder.  He  was  made  an  honorary  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Organists  in  1905,  and 
was  Master  of  the  Music  and  conductor  of  the 
York  Pageant  in  1909.  His  principal  composi- 
tions have  been  in  the  direction  of  church 
music;  he  has  written  three  full  morning  and 
evening  services,  an  evening  service  in  G  minor. 
Communion  Services  in  A  and  F  and  one  for 
female  voices ;  one  of  the  Communion  Services 
has  accompaniment  for  organ,  wind  instruments 
and  brass  instruments,  and  drums;  nine  un- 
accompanied anthems  and  an  eight-part  motet. 
Many  shorter  church  compositions,  such  as 
offertory  sentences,  etc.,  a  vigorous  choral  work, 
'The  Soimd  of  War,'  a  cantata  for  baritone  solo, 
chorus  and  orchestra  'Glori  a  Domini,'  a  madri- 
gal, 'Come  see  what  pleasure,'  and  some  songs 
and  part-songs.  In  a  lighter  vein  he  won  suc- 
cess at  Cambridge  with  his  music  to  an  A.  D.  C. 
burlesque,  'Jupiter,'  and  greater  renown  with 
his  charming  music  to  The  Wasps  of  Aristo- 
phanes, 1897.  The  music  for  the  York  Pageant 
was  a  work  of  great  importance,  and  Mr.  Noble 
has  also  written  a  number  of  orchestral  and 
chamber  compositions.  m. 

NOEL.  P.  387a,  line  13  from  end  of 
article,  for  'J.  L.  Hotton'  read  'J.  C.  Hotton.' 

NORDICA.  P.  390a,  Ime  20,  for  'created' 
read  'sang.'  At  end  of  article,  add  that  this 
third  marriage  was  implicitly  denied  in  the 
New  York  Nation,  April  11,  1907.  On  July 
29,  1909,  she  was  again  married  to  Mr.  Greorge 
W.  Young  in  London,  and  gave  concerts  in  the 
sxmmier  of  the  same  year. 

NORWICH  FESTIVAL.  At  end  of  article 
add  a  reference  to  Annals  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Triennial  Musical  FestivalSf  by  R.  H. 
Legge  and  W.  E.  Hansell,  1896. 

NOVELLO.  P.  412a,  Ime  20,  add  that  Clara 
Novello  (Coimtess  Gigliucci)  died  at  Rome, 
March  12,  1908.  A  volimie  of  reminiscences 
by  her  is  announced  for  publication  in  1910. 


OVER  THE   WATER  TO  CHARLIE 


OAKELEY,  Sra  H.  8.  Line  24  of  article, 
kdd  that  he  died  at  Eastbourne. 

OBOE.  P.  419b,  line  14  from  botCom,  add 
that  TheArto/piaj/ingrmOitHautboisexjilaititd 
WHS  prioted  by  Thomas  Croaae  in  London, 
1697. 

OBOE  D'AHORE.  Add  that  it  ia  uand  in 
the  score  o{  Stixuas's  'Symphonia  Domestica.' 

O'CAROLAN.  P.  4236,  lino  28,  for  'six  of 
his  tunea,  namdy'  rtad  'ten  of  his  tunes, 
induding.' 

O'NEILL,  NoRUAN,  son  of  the  wdl-known 
painter,  G.  B.  O'Neill,  was  bom  at  Kensington, 
March  14,  1875;  he  studied  with  Dr.  A. 
Bomervell  in  1890-93;  in  the  latter  year  he 
entered  the  Hoch  Conservatorium  at  Frankfort, 
where  he  studied  until  1897  with  Iwan  Knorr. 
In  1899  be  marrisd  Adine  Ruckert,  a  pupil 
of  Mme.  Schumann  and  of  Mme.  Wilhelmine 
Clause-Siarvady ;  under  her  married  name  she 
has  won  much  acceptance  as  a  pianist  in  X^n- 
don.  O'Neill's  mu^  is  essentially  modem  in 
Btyle ;  he  uses  every  liaimonio  license  of  the 
present  day  with  great  skill  and  effect.  His 
power  of  reflecting  the  changing  moods  of  a 
drama  makes  him  eicel  as  a  writer  of  incidental 
muwc  for  the  theatre,  and  some  of  bis  best  work 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  (he  has  also 
acted  aa  rou«cal  director  in  theatres,  and  has 
thus  gained  experience  as  a  conductor),  notatdy 
the  music  to  Hamltt,  produced  at  Dublin  in  1904 
and  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  London,  in  1905 ;  and 
that  to  The  Blue  Bird,  1909,  in  which  all  the 
charm  of  Uaeterlinck's  play  is  caught  and  en- 
hanced. Here  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
of  dispensing  with  the  usual  entr'actes,  although 
there  is  much  music  between  and  during  the 
scenes  of  each  act. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  his  compositions : 


OPERA.  P.  443b,  line  26,  omit 
'though  be  was  by  birth  an  Italian.'  P.  46Ta, 
line  4,  for  'Benda's'  read  'Edelmaon's.'  Line 
7  from  bottom  of  same  column,  /or  '1S4»' 
read  '1749.'  Col.  2,  note  1,  for  'Seihamer'i' 
read  'Seilhamer's.'  P.  468b,  line  4  Irai 
bottom,  /or  'a  French  importer  of  wines,'  mi 
'an  Irish  importer  of  FrOTch  wines.'  P.  IJOs 
line  8,  for  'Ravafiooli'  rtad  'RivafinoU.' 

ORATORIO.  P.  4836,  line  4  after  musial 
example, /or  'Friedmann'  rmd  '  Friedemsnn.' 

ORGAN.  P.  549a,  line  9,  add  that  Gio- 
vanni Branca,  in  his  L<  MmxAine,  publiilKil 
at  Rome  in  1629.  has  a  plate  showin  the 
system  of  blowing  into  an  orgaa  by  Hynulie 
pressure,  (w.  h.  a.  r.)  P.  554o.  line  39,  fr 
'this  firm'  read  'the  Poative  Organ  CompsnT, 
Ijmited.' 

ORGANISTS,  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF.  F. 
8646,  Uno  37,  add  that  ffir  Walter  Pamlt 
was  succeeded  as  Premdent  by  Sir  Georp 
Ifaitinin  1909. 

O'SULLIVAN,  Dents.  Add  that  he  diri 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  1,  1908. 

OUSELEY.  P.  5776,  line  1,  /or  'Chuirh' 
read  'College.'* 

OVER  THE  WATER  TO  CHARLIE.  A 
tune  largely  associated  with  the  Jacobite  caii» 
of  1745.  It  has  been  generally  conadered  *< 
of  Scottish  origin,  but  this  has  been  diepultd 
and  an  Irish  clum  for  it  made.  The  tune  wu 
fitted  with  many  sets  of  versn  exprtssing 
devotion  to  Prince  Charles  Edward. 

The  moat  popular  began  (see  voL  ii.  <>( 
Johnson's  'Scots  Musical  Museum,'  1788) 


Come  boat  m 
Come  boat 


We'll  o' 


rthsT 


!'U  o'er  the  s». 

:o  CbarUe. 

•tfII  nthir  and  fo, 

Cbarlu. 


And  live  and  < 
Other  verses  follow  and,  with  the  diflennt 
fragments  which  have  been  traditionally  evr- 
rent,  it  appears  as  if  the  body  of  the  song  ■•< 
pre-Jacobite,  enlisted  in  the  cause  from  tbt  ■<- 
cidental  use  of  the  name  'Charlie.'  It  *u 
'cried  down'  at  Edinburgh  Cross  and  olbi* 
places,  that  is,  offidally  i>roliibit«l,  by  meua  at 
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the    town-crier,  From   bdng   sung   during   the 
Jacobite  riaing. 

Veisioas  of  the  Jsoobite  song,  or  more  prob- 
ably imitations,  by  Jamca  Hogg,  and  AIIbu 
OnTiniTighftni,  appear  in  Hogg's  Jacobite  R^ica, 
second  series,  1821,  and  ia  Cunningbam'a  3ongt 
of  ScnUarid,  vol.  iii.,  1825. 

Eariy  vernons  of  the  melody  are  fouDd 
under  several  titles,  some  of  which  lettd  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  well  known  in  Ireland  and 
called  by  one  or  more  Irish  names. 

The  earliest  copy  of  the  melody  the  preaent 
ivTiter  haa  seen  is  in  John  Johnson's  'Collection 
of  200  Country  Dances,'  vol.  iv.,  1748,  where  it 
appears  under  the  title  'Pot  Stick,'  as  follows: 
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This  tune  has  nothing  in  common  with  two 
urs  named,  respectively,  'Potstick'  and  'Irish 
Fotstick.'in  Oswald's 'Caledonian  Pocket  Com- 
panion,' of  a  little  later  date  than  Johnson's 

About  1750-fi6  the  sir  was  common  in  dance- 
books  as  'Shamboy'or  'Shambuie,'  withsimilar 

spelling  ol  on  Irish  word.    As  'Shamboy '.  it 


is  printed  in  Peter  Thomson's 'CoUeetioB  o[  200 
Favourite  Country  Dances,'  vol.  i.,  evidemtly 
among  the  yeariy  set  for  1754.  Hare  it  takes 
a  mmilar  form,  and  is  repeated  in  many  other 
dance-books  of  the  period. 

As  'Over  the  water  to  Charlie,'  it  occuns  in 
the  second  number  of  Bremoer's  'Reels  and 
Country  Dances,'  Edinburgh  (1759),  ob.  4to. 

Ocvr  Ou  WaltT  to  Charlie. 

Bnmiwr'a  ■  RhIj.'  ITN. 

feg^eoPJijEcr  -J^f  ■inn 


At  a  later  period  the  tune  bore  another 
Irish  name,  'Ligrum  Cub,'  or  'Lacrum  Cuoh,' 
and  it  is  present  in  several  Irish  collections. 

In  Oow's  'Third  Collection  of  Strathspey 
Reels,'  1792,  there  are  two  sets  given.  One,  the 
'original,'  as  it  is  called,  is  named  'Wishaw's 
Delight.' 

In  1764  the  wr  was  set  to  a  song  in  'Midas,' 
sod  a  number  of  political  Bongs  also  written  to 
it  during  the  18th  century.  One  famous  song 
was  on  the  victories  of  the  Marquis  of  Graoby, 
then  a  popular  hero.  Drinking-songs  used  for 
the  air  were  'Ye  lads  of  true  spirit  pay  court- 
ship to  Claret'   and   'I  love  to  eee  bottles 


PADBREWSKI.  Add  to  list  of  eomporitions 
his  symphony  in  B  minor  played  by 
the  Boston  Orchestra,  under  Max  Fiedler,  on 
Feb.  12,  1909,  and  in  London  under  Richter, 
Nov,  9,  1909. 

PAGANINI.  P.  696a,  line  5  from  end  of 
list, /or 'T.  B.  Cramer' reoil 'J.  B.  Cramer.' 

PAI8IELLO.  P.  5986,  line  33,  correct  date 
of  'II  Marchess  di  Tulipano,'  as  that  opera 
was  played  in  London,  Jan.  21,  1786,  under 
Chcrubioi,  who  added  six  urs  of  his  own. 

PARISIAN  SYMPHONY.  Line  9  from 
end,/m-'1788'™ad'1778.' 

PARRATT,  Sib  Waltih.  Add  that  in 
1908  he  succeeded  Parry  as  Professor  of  Muido 
in  the  Univetwty  of  Oxford,  and  in  1909 
resigned  the  preaidentahip  of  the  Royal  Coll^^e 
of  Organists. 

PARRY.    P.   6256,  Una  31,   add  that  in 


1908  hs  re«ign«d  the  Oxford  ProfMsorahlp 
through  ilt-health.  Line  36,  add  that  he 
received  the  honorary  d^ree  of  D.C.L.  from 
the  Univermty  of  Durham  in  1894.  Line  4 
from  bottom  o(  column,  /or  '  1866 '  nod  '  1886.' 
Add  to  list  of  compositions:  — 
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FAST-BOOKS.  P.  B30b,  lina  27, /or '1600' 
nad  •IMl,'  and  line  30,/or  'leM'  rtad  '1614.' 

PASSACAQLIA.  Add  thM  ahunbei^er 
wTOUi  ta  exunfrie  in  wliich  the  thctne  mppe^n 
on  the  succeiwve  degrecB  of  tbe  BCaJe,  and  Aim- 
sk7  deviaed  one  of  six  crotishMs  in  S-4  time,  bo 
that  eaoh  note  id  turn  reeeivea  the  kcoeat. 

PATRICK,  RicBAHD.  Delete  line  3,  M  the 
Hervice  referred  to  ifl  hj  Nathaniel  Patrick, 
organiBt  of  Worcester  Cathedral  in  1507. 

PAULpBT.   Linel3,/or'Oct.3,'read'Oot.7.' 

PEDAL.  P.  663,  line  11  of  article,  Jdr 
■nSB- read  ■1772.' 

PELL^:AS  ET  ir^LlSANDE.  Opera  in  five 
acts,  set  to  Maeterlinclt's  play  by  Qaude  De- 
bussy. Produced  at  the  Opira  Comique,  Paris, 
April  30, 1003;  at Covent  Garden,  May  21, 1909. 

PEROOLESI.  In liatof  works.  Section  in., 
add  another  'Laudate  pueii'  for  cianto  boIo, 
vocal  quartet,  atrinp  and  wind,  the  KB.  of 
which  is  in  the  Santini  Library.  Line  4  from 
end  of  aTticie.  add  that  Banck's  'Aries  und 
Oesiuge  ilterer  Tonmeiatar'  containa  an  air 
by  Peiigoleei,  '  Se  oerca,  ee  dice.' 

PERI.  Line  22  rrom  end  of  article,  add 
that  Peri  died  in  1633.  Two  Unea  beloir  add 
that  some  numbei*  of  'Dafne'  were  discoTered 

PERIODICAia,  MUSICAL.  Line  4  ot 
article,  delete  'small.'  P.  680b,  line  18,  far 
'Hareh  ID,'  mad  'March  IS.'  P.  681a,  line  6, 
/or '1847' read  ■1862.'  Col.  2,  line  30,/>r'8vo' 
rend  'quarto.'  P.  683&,  line  7,  far  'monthly' 
rEiKl  'weekly.'  P.  BS4<i,  line  7,  add  that  the 
IriA  Mutieal  Monthly  ensted  from  March  1, 
1902  to  Feb.  1903.  P.  6876,  line  1,  after 
'Jahrbuch'  add  '(Ratisbon).' 

PEROSI,  DoM  LoKEHio,  bom  at  Tortona, 
Dec.  20,  1872,  was  the  son  of  the  director  of 
the  music  in  the  cathedral  there,  and  was  early 
deetined  to  tlie  pricethood.  He  atudied  mu^c 
at  the  Milan  Conaervatorio  in  1892-03,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Ratisbon  to  prosecute  his 
Btudies  in  church  muaio  under  Haberl.  He 
became  maeetro  di  capella  at  Imola,  but  after 
a  very  short  tenure  of  the  poet  was  given  the 
more  important  poaition  of  choir-master  at 
St.  Mark's,  Veoioc.  Lata  in  1898  he  was  ap- 
pointed musical  director  of  the  Siatine  Clupel 
in  Rome,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  great 
improvement  in  the  style  of  Italian  church 
music,  which  culminated  in  the  decree  of  Pope 
PiUB  X.,  was  largely  due  t«  Peron's  influence. 
It  was  not  as  an  influence  in  church  muaic,  but 
as  a  composer,  tliat  Feroei  reached  the  ear  of 
the  general  public.  A  trilogy  of  oratorios,  'The 
Transfiguration,'  "The  R^mng  ot  Laairus, '  and 
'The  Remrreotion  of  Christ,'  was  ^ven  in 
Italy  in  1897-00  with  remarltable  aucceas,  and 
all  three  were  given  at  the  London  Musical 
Festival  ot  May  1690.  Tliere  is  in  them 
very  tittle  originality  of  musical  conception, 
but  the  idea  of  combining  the  austere  melodic 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 

forma  of  the  past  and  many  of  the  "*ip«"»  of 
Palestrina  and  Bach  with  the  trappuiga  of 
modem  orcbeBtration  miut 


new  one.  The  result  ia  of  coune 
mixture  of  Htytea,  iriiich  esldom  ■ 
unity  of  imprMsion  to  be  created.  Two  iBDte 
oratories,  'Hoaes'  in  1901,  aad  'Leo  theGnat' 
in  1902,  bring  ua  to  the  i 
woAs,  'The  Last  Judgment' 
Univeraale'),  which  was  conducted  by  the  cchi- 
poeer,  together  with  a  setting  of  the  'Stahat 
Mater,'  at  the  Cotrtans  Theatre  in  Rmw  on 
the  ooeaBon  of  the  Qregorian  cdrinliaiia  of 
April  190i.  Among  eaiiier  woib  of  the  aaa- 
poaar'a  aie  twenty-five  massce,  s  Reqtuea 
Haas,  a  Christmas  Oratorio,  Psalms,  a  Te 
Deutn,  etc,,  bemdea  much  orsan  muac.  A 
set  of  orcbeetral  variations  came  out  in  1904, 
and  from  time  to  time  rumoun  have   be^ 

opera  on  the  subject  (rf  Rodhd  and  JtiUel.  A 
cantata  for  meiio-eoprano,  chorua,  and  iiiiiliiii 
tra,  endtled  'Anima,'  was  announced  for  the 
winter  of  1907-8,  and  later  still  the  compoMs'B 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  realisation  of  a 
grand  schoue  ot  ten  symphonies,  each  to  be 
dedicated  to  and  named  after  one  of  the  dlin  ef 
Italy.  'Florence,'  'Rome,'  'Venice,'  and  "Bo- 
logna' have  been  finished,  and  the  final  wmk, 
'Italy,'  is  to  lie  furnished  with  parts  forchotua. 
In  1909  ther?  was  performed  a  funeral  mass  (or 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  P<^ 
Leo  Xm.  A  caotaU,  'Dies  inte,'  and  ■  new 
oratorio,  '  In  Patiis  memoriam,'  wern  an- 
nounced to  be  ^ven  during  the  Spring  of  1910,  at 
Naples  and  Paris.  m. 

PFEIPFER,  Gbobobs.     Add  that  be  died 
in  Paris,  Feb.  14,1908. 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIBrV.     Add  to  the 
list  on  p.  703,  the  following:  — 
1907.  (Eiclit  oonoeria.)  Cowen,  Coloone,  and  Sutd- 


ArthuT 


'CoroDach.'    Chsdwick's 


dooR^na 


.^ . Jaufluive. 

)    Condueton:  Cowot.  L^n- 

^joRooald.Nikiacli.aBdHavyWaod.  Sna- 
pboay,  Sibeliua.  Hubty's  violia  ocnocrta. 
York  Bowen'i  viola  coDROto.  Baiti-'s 'Ccmi- 
edy  Ovsture.'  Berlioz's  Hena.  'Onopatn.' 
fiuitook'i  'S^ipho.'    F.  Leoai'B  aoena,  "Ttn 


PHILIPS 
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PHILIPS,  PvTBB.    P.  7076,  line  22  from 

GDd,  add  that  another  arrangement  of  the  1680 

pAvan,  entitled  'Wy  Kngelen  gret,'  is  in  W. 

&vrart'B  'Den  LtietrHof  der  nieuwe  Musyoke' 

CAmsterdam,  1603).     P.  38,  in  the  list  at  end 

of  article,  add  that  a  volume  of  maaaee  was 

publifdied    posthumously    (see    the    Kirchenr- 

rmuikaUachet  Jahrbuch,  1899,  p.  89).    This  is 

i<ientical  with  a  book  entered  in  a  list  of  the 

miifflwd  library  of  John  IV.,  King  of  Portugal 

C1649),  as  No.  509:    'Blissas  y  Salmos  .  .  . 

&  8  A  9  .  .  .  ObzBS  Postumas.'    After  this 

oomesavolumeof 'Mottets  .  .  .  a 8,2  partes,' 

also  described  as  posthumous  works,  though  it 

seems  doubtful  whether  the  eight-part  'Can- 

•tiones  sacrae*  of  1613  be  not  intended.    Of  the 

Mawsfw  and  Psalms  no  oopy  is  at  present  known 

-to  exist. 

PIANOFORTE.  P.  7236,  Ime  21,  add  that 
J.  C.  Bach  published  a  Sonata  for  the  Battle  of 
Rosbaeh,  'pour  le  Claveoin  ou  Forte-Piano,' 
about  1757-58,  not  later  than  the  latter  year, 
P.  7266,  line  17  from  bottom  of  text,  add 
that  William  SouthweU  of  Dublin  patented 
an  upright  piano  with  six  octaves  on  Oct.  18, 
1794.  w.  H.  o.  F. 

PIANOFORTE-PLAYINO.  P.  7326,  lines 
16-17,  for  the  title  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach's  treatise, 
read  'Veraueh  iiber  die  toahre  Art  da»  Clavier 
zu  apiden,' 

PIERROT  AND  PIERRETTE.  Lyrical 
musical  drama  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Walter 
E.  Grogan,  music  by  Joseph  Holbrooke.  Pei^ 
formed  at  the  Afternoon  Theatre  (His  Majesty's 
Theatre),  Nov.  11,  1909. 

PORTMAN,  RiCHABD.  Add  that  he  taught 
the  virginal  in  1651,  and  that  in  1656  he  is 
mentioned  as  having  recently  died  (Qu«0efi- 
LexUeon). 

POSITIVE  ORGAN.  P.  799a,  line  12,  for 
V'  read  '/"'.' 

POWER,  Jaubs.  p.  803o,  Ime  5,  for 
'1807'  read  '1808.' 

PRODANA  NEVfiSTA.  See  Ybskaititb 
Braut  in  Appendix. 

PROFESSOR.  P.  816a,  from  line  36  read 
as  follows:  The  Scottish  Universities  Com- 
missionen,  advised  by  London  and  Edinburgh 
mufflcians  and  musical  societies,  put  the 
chair  of  music  on  a  new  basis  by  ordinances 
issued  in  1893,  instituting  Degrees  in  Music 
(Mus.B.  and  Mus.D.),  and  a  Faculty  of  Music, 
and  regulating  the  duties  of  the  chair  and  the 
financial  arrangements.  The  Reid  Concert  was 
abolished,  and  series  of  Historical  Concerts 
substituted,  the  Professor's  salary  was  fixed  at 
£500,  and  the  class  expenses  at  £300;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  available  money  assigned  to 
the  subsidiang  of  the  concerts  and  other  musical 
purposes  connected  with  the  chair  of  music. 

The  Professor  gives  Lectures  and  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  instruction  in  the  following 
subjects:    (1)  Harmony  (two    classes);    (2) 


Counterpoint  and  composition;  (3)  Musical 
Form;  (4)  History  of  Music;  (5)  Analysis 
(formal,  aesthetic,  and  biographieal).  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above  there  are  tutorial  clnmes 
oondooted  by  the  professor's  assistant.  The 
fee  for  some  of  the  classes  is  two  guineas,  for 
others  one.  The  Historical  Concerts,  whidi 
are  free  to  the  music  students,  university  staff, 
and  professional  musicians,  comprise  orchestral, 
choral,  chamber-musie  and  solo  perfoimanoes. 
(Information  from  Professor  Niecks.)  Line  3 
from  bottom,  for  '1847'  read  '1845.'  Col.  2, 
lines  13-19,  refer  only  to  the  condition  of  the 
professorship  in  former  times,  the  present  pro- 
fessor not  being  expected  to  live  in  Dublin,  nor 
to  conduct  the  Choral  Society.  On  the  death 
of  Professor  Prout^  he  was  suooeeded  by  Dr. 
P.  C.  Buck. 

PR06KE.  Add  a  referenoe  to  the  bibli- 
ography in  ibB  KvrehenmuaikaKeehee  Jakrbuck, 
for  1804,  with  a  diary  kept  by  Proske  while 
in  Italy. 

PROUT,  Ebbnbzsb.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Hackney,  Deo.  5,  1900. 

PSALTER.     P.  832a,  line  26  from  end,  far 
'psalms'  raod  'compositions.'     P.  8336,  line  6, 
add  that  between  1650  and  1553  six  editions 
of  Stemhold  were  printed.     P.  833,  footnote  3, 
for '  The  unique  oopy '  recui  'The  oopy  consulted.' 
P.  8346,  line  9  from  end,  for  'two  interesting 
attempts'  read  'a  most  interesting  attempt.' 
Line  6  from  end,  for  'One'  read  'It.'     Line  5 
from  end,  dde  'the  other  to  the  68th.'    For 
'In   both'  read   'Here.'     P.   835a,   after   the 
title  of  the  1560  edition  add  the  reference  to 
footnote  1,  and  add  'The  same  title,  practically 
word  for  word,  appears  in  the  Elnglish  edition 
of  1561,  the  only  known  oopy  of  which  is  in 
the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,'  etc. 
Line  5  from  end  of  column  remove  the  footnote 
reference  after  the  word  'afterwards.'     Line  4 
from  end,  /or'  'this   work'  read  'the  edition 
of  1560.'    P.  8356,  Unes  3-4,  for  'forty-four, 
of   which   twenty-three'   read   'forty-two,   of 
which  twenty-four.'     Line  7,  for  'five'  read 
'six.'    Line  10,  after  '130th'  add  '50th,  127th, 
129tli,   and   "Commandments."'     Omit  lines 
13-19  of  same  paragraph.     Line  8  before  the 
musical  example,  for  'sixty-three'  raod  'sixty- 
two.'     Same    line,    for     'twenty-two'     raod 
'twenty-four.'    The  harmonised  version  of  Ps. 
100  in  the  same  column  is  from  Claudin    le 
Jeune's  collection,    Leyden,    1633.     P.   836a, 
lines  3-4,  omit  the  sentence  beginning   'The 
145th,'  and  add  the  footnote  reference  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph.     P.  837a,  line  13,  for 
'the  imique  oopy  is  in  the  John  Ryland'  read 
'a   oopy  is    in  the    John  Rylands.'     Line   2 
below  the  title  of  1562  edition,  after  'sfacty- 
five'  add  'including  a  few  duplicates.'     Same 
line,  far  '14'  raod  '10,'  and  In  the  next  line, 
far  'Seven'  raod  'Nine.'     Lines  6-12,  below 
the  same  title/omit  the  sentences  from '  Nothing 
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more  has  been  taken'  down  to  'set  to  similar 
words.'  P.  8376,  line  18,  after  '1561'  add 
'1562/  Line  24,  after  'and'  add  'those  of 
1570,  1573,  1683,  1584,  1588,  1590.'  P. 
8306,  in  the  title  of  Daman's  1570  psalter,  far 
'Damon'  read  'Daman'  and  for  'unseemly 
read  'unseemely.'  P.  840a,  line  23,  omit 
'four.'  Omit  also  note  1  on  same  pa^.  P. 
4806.  The  title  of  Daman's  second  book  is  as 
follows:  'The  second  Booke  of  the  Musicke  of 
M.  William  Damon,  late  one  of  her  maiesties 
Musitions;  conteining  all  the  tunes  of  Daniel's 
Psalmes,  as  they  are  ordinarily  soung  in  the 
Church ;  most  excdlently  by  him  composed  into 
4  parts.  In  which  Sett  the  highest  part 
singeth  the  Church  tune.  Published  for  the 
recreation  of  such  as  delight  in  Musicke:  By 
W.  Swayne,  Gent.  Printed  by  T.  Este.  the 
assign^  of  W.  Byrd,  1591.'  Line  7,  after  this 
title,  far  'Twelve '  read  ' Fourteen.'  Line  8,  far 
'one'  read  'five,'  and  far  'in  single  common 
measure'  read  'among  them  the  tune,'  etc. 
Line  10  from  end,  far  'twenty-nine'  read 
'thirty-one.'  Line  9  from  end,  far  'twenty- 
seven'  read  'twenty-six.'  Line  3  from  end,  far 
'Five'  read  'Four.'  P.  841o,  lines  2  and  3, 
omit  the  words  'two'  and  'London  and.' 
Line    16,  for    'two'    read    'three.'     P.    8426, 


line  25,  for  'five'  read  'four.'     Line    26,  fer 
'three'  read  'two.'     P.  843a,  line  5  after  ttt£^ 
omit   'forty.'     Une   15   from   end,   far    'lOQ' 
read  '105,'   and  far   '38'  read   '28.'      Line  12 
from  end,  far  '31'  read  'a  large  proportioxi.' 
Line  11  from  end,  far  'Douland  and  Hooper 
have   each'   read   'Douland   has.'       P.    8^6, 
line  7,  after  musical  example,  far  'Cranford,  2,' 
read  'Cranford,    1,'   and    a    line    below,    far 
'Ravenscioft,   48,'   read   'Martin    Pieison,    1, 
and  Ravenscroft,  51.'     P.  8446,   line   10,  far 
'1636'   read   '1638,'  and  far   Uie   first   words 
of   the   title,    read   'A   paraphrase   upon    the 
Divine  Poems,'   etc.     P.   845a,   line   2,    after 
title   of   Playford's   psalms,  far    'thirty-five' 
read   'thirty-four.'     Line  5   after   title,    after 
'Church  tunes'  add  'one  from  Wither.'     Unit 
27  after  title,  for  'one  other,  not  a  Otureh 
tune,'  read  'Southwell,  and  the  LamentatioiiB.' 
P.  8456,  for  the  first  line  after  the  title  road 
'Apart  from  the  reasons  given  by  Playford  Cor 
setting   the   tunes.'     P.   846a,    after   musical 
example,  after  'On  the  next  page'  add  'of  the 
Hannonious  Companion.' 

PUCCINI.     Add  that  'Kadama  Butterfly' 
was  given  at  Covent  Garden,  July  10,  1905. 

PYNE,    LoxTiSA.     Line    13    from    end    of 
article,  for  '1862'  read  '1864.' 


Q 


QUILTER,  RooER,  was  bom  at  Brighton, 
Nov.  1,  1877,  and  was  educated  at  Eton. 
After  leaving  school  he  went  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  studied  composition  under  Professor 
Iwan  Knorr.  He  is  known  chiefly  as  a  writer 
of  songs,  the  majority  of  which  are  settings  of 
lyrics  of  the  Elizabethan  period.     He  has  also 


written  two  sets  of  part4ongs  to  words  by 
Herrick.  His  setting  of  Tennyson's  'Now 
sleeps  the  crimson  petal'  is  one  of  the  best 
as  well  as  the  most  popular  of  his  songs.  In 
1907  an  orchestral  serenade  by  him  was  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Henry  Wood  at  the  Queen's 
Hall.  Q.  8.  K.  B. 


R 


RANDALL,  John.  Line  5  from  end  of  article, 
far  '1768'  read  'July  1767.' 

RANZ  DES  VACHES.  Line  9,  after  'rant' 
add '  and  the  Irish  raun  —  a  song.'    w.  h.  o.  f. 

RAVEL,  Mauricb,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  younger  French  composers,  was  bom 
at  Ciboure  (Basses-Pyr6ndes),  March  7,  1876, 
but  has  lived  all  his  life  in  Paris.  He  received 
his  musical  education  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, Btudjring  composition  and  fugue  under 
Faur6,  harmony  imder  E.  Pessard,  and  piano- 
forte under  C.  de  B6riot. 

Among  the  influences  which  have  contributed 
to  form  his  style  we  must  reckon:  (1)  The 
modem  'nationalist'  Russian  composers  (espe- 
cially Borodin  and  Rimsky-Korsakov) ;  (2)  His 
own  master  Faur4,*   (3)  Debussy  —  though  in 


this  case  ft  is  probably  more  correct  to  say  that 
the  same  views  of  art  have  independenUy  at- 
tracted the  two  composers.  Certainly  Ravel 
is  no  mere  follower  of  Debussy;  his  style, 
though  it  has  certain  points  in  common  with 
the  elder  composer,  is  entirely  his  own,  and  is 
marked  by  a  robustness,  definiteness  and  sense 
of  humour  which  prevent  its  atmospheric 
qualities  ever  d^enerating  into  vague  aimltf»- 
ness,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  less  strong- 
minded  members  of  the  same  school. 

Ravel's  art  is  not  one  of  broad  outlines  and 
great  schemes,  but  of  intense  detail,  of  elabo- 
rately wrought  harmonic  and  tonal  colour,  ie> 
minding  the  hearer  of  the  art  of  Japan,  or 
perhaps  more  closely  of  that  of  the  medieval 
illuminator.    Such  an  art  as  this  is  best  suited 
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to  &  snuUl  canvas,  and  most  of  Ravel's  works 
confdst  of  short  concentrated  pianoforte  pieces 
anil  songs;  but  he  has  also  written  in  laiger 
forms,  notably  his  string  quartet ;  his  latest 
Tvork,  too,  a  set  of  three  movements  for  piano- 
forte illustrating  A.  Bertrand's  'Qaspard  de  la 
XL\i.it '  is  conceived  in  a  broader  style  than  most 
of  liis  earlier  work. 

Xn  April  1909,  Ravel  came  to  London  and 
'WAS  represented  by  several  compositions  at  a 
concert  of  the  'Soci^t6  des  Concerts  Frangais,' 
^wrhere  his  fine  song  '  Asie,'  and  the  delightfully 
humorous  'Le  Paon'  from  'Histoires  Natu- 
relles,'  made  a  great  impression. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Ravel's  compositions 

Fob  Fiamoiobts. 

Menuet  antique.     1896.  .,_^ 

Pavane  pour  une  Inuuite  <Mf  unte.    1809. 

Jeux  d'eau.     1903. 

Sonattne.    1906. 

Hlrolra.    19pft. 

Oaspard  de  la  nult.    1906. 

Fob  Voicb  aitd  Pianoiobtb. 

Salnte  (9.  MaIIann«).     1896.  

peux.EplKrammoa  de  CMmeat.Marpt.    1900. 


Krands  vents  d'outre-mer  (fi.  de  Begnler).      1907. 
rharl 


Htetolree  natureUes  (J.  Rcnaudj^    1 
lies  Krands  vents  d'outre-mer  ' 
8ur  Pherbe  (Verlalne).    1907. 

Chambbb  M xma 
Strtns  quartet    1903-4 


IntiodueUon  and  Alleffro  Ibr  barp,  strliig  quaitetk  flute 
and  clarinet.    1906. 

OBCHBflrrBAL  MITBIC. 

StaOitiraaade  (Overture  de  tflerle).    18M. 
Une  barque  but  I'ooten. 
<No.  3  m  'Mlrolra'  arnmged  for  ondiestra.) 
Rhapsodte  Espagnole  In  four  movementa    1907. 
(The  third  movement  'Habanera'  is  taken  from  tlie 
early  'Bites  Aurfcndalres'  (see  below).) 

Fob  Voicb  aitd  Obcbbstba. 

SbCfa«raiade  (T.  KUnraor).    1904. 
Noel  des  Joueta    IwST 

Opbba. 

'L'Heure  Espagnoleb'  musical  eomedy  In  one  aet  (ao- 
oepted  tor  pertonnanoe  at  the  Optra-Comlque).  Poem  by 
Frane-Nohaln. 

Abbangeiibmtb. 

Five  Greek  foUE-songs  with  aooompantanent  for  piano- 
forte. 

Unpubushbd  Wobkb. 

Bites  Aurfculalres  (1895)  for  two  i^anotortes. 
Sonss  (words  by  Veriahie.  Verbacxen.  R.  de  M aler). 

In  Pbbpabation. 

Opera  'La  Cloohe  engloutle'  (after  Hauptmann's  'Die 
Versunkene  CHocke.')  H.  v.  w. 

REGGIO,  PiBTBO.  Add  that  Evelyn  heard 
him  sing  in  Sept.  1680  and  July  1684,  and 
says  that  Reggio  had  set  some  of  Abraham 
Cowley's  poems  to  music. 

REINAGLE.  Lme  13  of  article, /or  'Ind.' 
read  'Maryland.' 

REINECKE,  Carl  H.  C.  Add  that  he  died 
in  Leipzig,  March  10,  1010. 

REYER.  Add  that  he  died  at  Lavaudon, 
Jan.  15,  1909  (Riv.  Mu8.  Ital.  zvi.  233),  though 
the  Minestrd  of  Jan.  16  published  a  reassuring 
telegram  concerning  the  master's  health. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV.  In  list  of  works 
under  'Choral  with  Orchestra,'  /or  'The 
Legend  of  St.  Olga'  read  'The  Ballad  of 
the  Doom  of  Oleg,'  for  tenor  and  bass  soli, 
male  choir  and  orchestra  (performed  at  the 
Newcastle  Festival,  1909).  Add  that  the 
composer  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  June  8,  1908. 

RITTBIR,  Alexandeb,  was  bom  at  Narva 


in  Russia,  Jime  7,  1833,  of  parents  of  German 
extraction.  When  eight  years  old,  he  was 
brought  to  Dresden,  where  he  made  friends 
with  Hans  von  Biilow,  a  boy  three  years  older 
than  himself.  It  is  not  on  account  of  any 
surpassing  musical  talent  or  achievement  that 
Bitter  claims  notice  here,  but  he  was  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  circle  of  those  who  fought 
for  Wagner's  music,  and  for  the  advanced  side 
of  the  art  generally.  He  learnt  the  violin 
from  Franz  Schubert  the  '.Dresden  teacher,  and 
in  1849-51  was  a  pupil  of  the  Leipzig  Conser- 
vatorium.  He  married  a  niece  of  Richard 
Wagner's,  Franziska  Wagner,  an  actress,  in 
1854,  and  went  to  live  at  Weimar  in  that  year 
in  the  company  of  the  earlier  pupils  and  friends 
of  Liszt.  In  1856  he  was  made  conductor  at 
the  Town  Theatre  of  Stettin,  and  after  several 
changes  of  residence  and  employment,  settled 
at  Wiirzbuig  in  1863,  establishing  a  music- 
shop  there  which  he  managed  from  1875  to 
1882,  when  he  joined  the  Meiningen  orchestra 
imder  Billow.  On  Billow's  retirement  from 
the  post  of  conductor  in  1886,  Ritter  went  to 
live  in  Mimich,  and  died  there,  April  12,  1896. 
His  op.  1  was  a  string  quartet  of  some  merit; 
two  operas,  'Der  faule  Hans'  (1885)  and 
'Wem  die  Krone?'  (1890)  were  finished  and 
produced  in  Munich  and  Weimar  respectively. 
Several  symphonic  poems  are  mentioned  in 
detail  in  Riemann's  Lexikon,  and  in  the  article 
on  Ritter  by  F.  Rosch  in  Mueikaliachee  Wochen- 
UaU  for  1898.  M. 

ROKITANSKY,  Hanb.  Add  that  he  died  at 
his  residence  at  Laubegg,  in  Nov.  1909. 

ROOTHAM,  Daniel  Wilberforce,  was 
bom  at  Cambridge,  August  15,  1837,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  bass  singer  in  the  choirs  of  Trinity 
and  St.  John's  Colleges  from  1815  till  his  death 
in  1852.  He  himself  sang  as  a  chorister  in 
the  same  choirs  from  the  age  of  eight,  and  from 
1850  for  four  years  studied  the  piano,  organ,  and 
harmony  under  T.  A.  Walmisley .  On  the  death 
of  his  father  he  removed  to  Bristol,  where  his 
elder  brother  was  a  lay-clerk  in  the  cathedral ; 
he  ^on  got  a  similar  position,  and  also  studied 
singing  in  London  imder  Schira.  In  1865  he 
succeeded  J.  D.  Corfe  as  cathedral  organist,  and 
conductor  of  the  Bristol  Madrigal  Society.  The 
former  post  he  retained  till  1877,  and  held  the 
post  of  organist  at  St.  Peter's,  Clifton  Wood, 
from  1866  for  twenty-seven  years.  The  oon- 
ductorship  of  the  Madrigal  Society  he  still 
retains.     His  son, 

Ctril  Bradley  Rootham,  bom  at  Bristol 
Oct.  5,  1875,  was  educated  at  Bristol  Grammar 
School  and  Clifton  College.  Winning  scholar- 
ships and  various  honours  he  went  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1894,  and  graduated  in 
the  aassical  Tripos  in  1897;  he  took  the 
Mus.B.  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1900  and  the 
M.A.  Degree  in  1901.  In  his  third  year  at 
Cambridge    he    undertook    all    Dr.    Garrett's 
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musical  duties;  in  1901  he  went  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  studjring  under  8tanfoid» 
Parratti  Marmaduke  Barton,  and  others.  In 
1898  he  succeeded  Dr.  H.  Walford  Davies  as 
organist  of  Christ  Church,  Hampstead,  in  1901 
was  made  organist  of  8t.  Asaph  Cathedral,  and 
In  the  same  year  returned  to  8t.  John's  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  as  organist  and  musical  director. 
His  compositions  are  very  numoous  and  of 
great  importance,  though  comparatively  few 
have  been  published ;  he  is  an  original  thinker, 
and  has  the  power  of  expressing  his  thoughts  in 
a  scholarly  and  artistic  way.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  Four  Irish  Sketches  for  violin 
and  orchestra ;  a  ballad,  'Albert  Graeme's  song,' 
for  baritone  solo  and  orchestra  (performed  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  1904);  two  prise  madrigals; 
the  dramatic  choral  work,  'Andromeda,'  for 
solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (produced  at  the 
Bristol  Festival,  1908) ;  'Coronach,'  for  baritone 
■olo,  male  ohoniB  and  orchestra,  a  work  of 


Btiongly  picturesque  chanuster;  'In  TflgMMwi 
and  Meadow,'  choral  songs  with 
Organ  pieces,  part-songs,  etc.,  have 
published.  Among  unpublished 
string  quartets  in  A  and  G  minor, 
and  scheno  for  strings,  a  suite  for  oreheslra,  a 
choral  ode,  'How  sleep  the  brave,'  a.  c^pneeo 
in  D  minor  for  string  quartet,  a  service  in  F 
for  double  choir  a  eappeUa,  an  overture  'The 
Spirit  of  Comedy'  (performed  at  BoammoaA 
Symphony  Concerts,  1909),  a  string  quintet  is 
D,  'Helen  of  Kirkoonneli,'  and  'The  I^ady  of 
Shalott,'  choral  ballads  for  solo  voioea^  cboir, 
and  orchestra.  m. 

R06EINGBAVE,  Thomas,  P.  14Sb,  M 
the  first  line  read  'He  died  at  Donleary,  June 
23,  and  was  buried  on  June  26,  1766,  in.' 

ROUSSEAU,  Samuel.  Add  that  his  lyricsl 
drama,  in  four  acts,  'Leone,'  to  a  libietto 
by  George  Montorgueil,  was  prxxluoed  at  the 
Op^rapComique,  Paris,  Mardi  7,  1910. 
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SACCHETTI,  LiBBRio  Antonotich,  an 
authority  on  musical  history  and  asthetios, 
bom  August  30, 1852,  at  Kensar  near  Tambov. 
His  father  —  of  Italian  descent  —  was  a  musio- 
teacher  in  this  town.  In  1866  SaochetU  began 
to  study  the  violoncello  under  C.  Davidov,  in 
St.  Petersburg.  From  1868  to  1874  he  continued 
his  studies  at  the  Conservatoire,  still  making 
the  violoncello  his  first  consideration.  Later 
on  he  turned  his  attention  to  musical  theory 
and  entered  Rimsky-Korsakov's  class.  In  1886 
he  was  the  firet  to  fill  the  newly  created  chair  of 
Musical  History  and  iEsthetics  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatorium.  These  lectures  proved 
so  popular  that  he  was  requested  to  give  similar 
courses  to  the  students  of  the  Academy  of  Arts 
(1889-94).  Saochetti  was  appohited  assistant 
to  Vladimir  Stassov,  Director  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Public  Library,  in  1895. 
He  was  sent  as  delegate  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Musical  Society  to  the  musical  exhibition  at 
Bologna  in  1888;  and  was  also  chosen  to  read 
a  paper  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1900  upon 
'Russian  Church  Music'  His  most  popular 
works  are:  A  Sketch  for  a  Univeroal  HuAory  of 
Music  (St.  Petersbuiig,  1883, 3rd  edition,  1900) ; 
A  Short  Historical  Ckrestomathy  of  Music 
(1906,  3rd  edition,  1900);  From  the  Spheres 
of  /Esthetice  and  Music  (collected  essays, 
1896).  B.  N. 

SAFONOV,  Vassilt  Ilich,  the  son  of  a 
Cossack  general,  was  bom  on  Feb.  6  (Jan.  25, 
O.S.),  1852,  fai  the  viUage  of  Itsyoursky,  ia 
the  district  of  Terek  in  the  northern  Caucasus, 
on  the  banks  of  the  romantic  river  Terek,  sung 
by  the  poets  Poushkin  and  Lennontov.     His 


education  was  carried  on  at  the  Alexandiovskv 
Lyc6e  in  St.  Petersbuz^  and  during  this  time 
he  took  pianoforte  lessons   from  Lesche^idiy. 
On  completing  his  course  in  the  above  insitita- 
tion  he  decided  to  devote  himself  oitirely  to 
music,  and  entered  the  Conaervatoriuxn  in  1878^ 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Sieke  and  Zaremba 
for  theory,  and  continued  hia  pianoforte  studies 
under  Louis  Brassin.    He  left  the  Conserra- 
torium,  a  gold  medallist,  in  1880,  and  began  his 
career  as  a  pianist  by  a  long  tour  in  northern 
Europe,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  in  company  wi  th 
the  famous  violoncellist  Cari  Davidov.     On  his 
return,  he  held  a  sub-professorship  for  a  ehart 
time  in  the  St.  PeteiBbuig  Conservatorium,  but 
was  soon  called  to  fill  a  more  important  post  in 
the  sister  institution  in  Moscow.     He  eventu- 
ally  succeeded   Taneiev   as   Director  of   the 
Moscow  Conservatoricon  in  1889.     Here  he  did 
some  admirable  work  in  re-oiganisation;  while 
his  indomitable  energy  stiU  found  an  outiet  jd 
teaching,  and  the  orchestral,  choral,  and  ensembis 
dasHes  remained  under  his  personal  supervisioii. 
He  first  became  known  as  a  conductor  in  1889, 
whoi  he  organised  a  series  of  local  concerts  at 
popular  prices  for  the  townsfolk,  and  in  1860 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Moscow  brand)  of  the 
Russian  Musical  Sodety  in  this  capadty.  Since 
then  his  fame  as  a  conductor  has  steadily  in- 
creased, not  only  in  Russia  but  abroad.  SafoDOV 
first  vimted  England  in  Feb.  1906,  when  he 
conducted  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra.  After  a  brilliant  sueeees 
in  Vienna,  he  visited  New  York,  where  he  was 
offered  the  conductorahip  of  the  Philhannonie 
Orchestra.    He  hdd  this  position  from  the 
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cku^umn  of  1906  till  March  1909.     In  October 
of  that  year  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  an 
^^Snglmh  provincial  festival,  conducting  most  of 
"Lixe  concerts  of  the  first  Musical  Festival  held 
a.'t  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.     Safonov  is  occasion- 
aJly  spoken  of  as  'the  b4tonless  conductor/  as 
"felftough  some  particluar  virtue  resided  in  the 
f  SMst  of  his  having  discarded  the  conductor's 
^oken  of  office.     Having  on  one  occasion  ibr- 
Sotten  to  take  it  to  a  rehearaal,  he  became 
«9onvinced  that  its  use  was  unnecessary  and 
nesolved  henceforward  to  direct  his  players  by 
'die  movements  of  his  hands  alone.    Certainly 
'we  cannot  find  fault  with  the  results;     at^  the 
same  time,  given  his  dominant  personality,  his 
Iceen   rhythmic   perception,    and   his     ard^t 
'temperament    finely    controlled,    the    effects 
produced  would  probably  be  just  as  excellent 
"with,  as  without,  the  medium  of  the   wand. 
Far  more  important  from  the  artistic  point  of 
"view  than  this  so-called  'refonn'  are  the  great 
services  he  has  roadered  to  Russian  music; 
particularly  to  that  of  Tchaikovsky,   by  his 
intimate  and  impressive  readings  of  his  sym- 
phonies.   Safonov  is  not,  however,  merely  a 
Slavonic    specialist.     His    interpretations    of 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms  show  him  to  be 
a  conductor  of  many  sjrmpathies,  with  a  decided 
lefming  to  the  classic.     The  fact  that  he  was 
once  knowA  as  a  pianist  of  exceptional  ability 
is  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  brilliant  success 
of  his  later  career,  but  he  numbers  among  his 
pupils  several  artists  who  keep  alive  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  peculiarly  finished  and  delicate  style, 
Buch  as  Lhevinne,  Scriabin,  and  Schor.        b.  n. 
SAINT  ANNE'S  TUNE.     P.  204a,  line  21, 
for  'circa  1716'  read  '1719.'  w.  h.  g.  f. 

SAINT  PATRICK'S  DAY.  P.  207,  add 
that  the  air  has  been  long  known,  tradition- 
ally, in  northern  England  as  'Barbary  Bell.' 
In  the  south  it  is  sometimes  called  'Bacon 
and  Qreens,'  and  is  used  as  a  Morris  dance- 
tune.  F.  K. 

SAINT-SAENS,  Camii.e.  P.  208a,  line 
36,  add  that  he  was  in  the  United  States  from 
October  to  December  1906. 

SALIMBENI.  Line  1,  for  'monk'  read 
'friar.' 

SALLY  IN  OUR  ALLEY.  One  of  our  best- 
known  English  national  songs.  The  words 
are  by  Henry  Carey,  and  were  suggested  by 
his  seeing  a  shoemaker's  apprentice  and  his 
sweetheart  making  holiday,  and  the  delightfully 
simple  devotion  of  the  swain.  To  the  song 
he  composed  an  air  which  is  now  seldom  if 
ever  sung.  This  air  was,  imder  the  title 
'  London  Sally,'  inserted  in  Walsh's  'Compleat 
Country  Dancing  Master,'  vol.  ii.  (1719),  and 
in  other  places  at  a  later  date  as  'Charming 
Sally'  and  'Pretty  Sally.'  The  tune  was  used 
in  'The  Beggar's  Opera,'  1727,  and  other  operas 
of  the  period.  Carey's  tune,  however,  fell  into 
disuse,  and  probably  as  late  as  1790  there  was 


substituted  for  it  a  version  of  the  present  pretty 
melody.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Charles 
Incledon  and  Dignum  sang  'Sally  in  our  Alley' 
to  the  newly  adapted  tune.  For  some  years 
this  tune  varied  considerably,  and  was  by  no 
means  so  satisfactory  as  Carey's  original,  or  as 
the  original  of  the  air  of  which  the  substitute 
was  a  version. 

To  go  back  to  this  original  we  find  it  under 
the  title  'The  Virtuous  Country  Makl,'  hi 
Daniel  Wright's  'Compleat  Tutor  for  Ye  Flute,' 
circa  1735,  and  before  that  in  the  'Devil  to 
pay,'  1731,  as  'What  though  I  be  a  Country 
Lass.'  It  is  also  printed  as  'The  Country 
Lass,'  and  all  these  titles  refer  to  a  song  set  to 
the  air  commencing: 

Although  I  be  a  country  lass 
A  loity  mind  I  beajMk 

—  which  was  a  favourite  in  the  early  years  of 
the  18th  century.  f.  k. 

SAMMARCO,  Mabio,  was  bom  at  Palenno 
in  1873.  He  revealed  musical  talent  at  a  very 
eariy  age  and  even  as  a  child  took  an  eager 
interest  in  everything  connected  with  the  stage. 
When  he  foimd  he  had  a  voice  he  was  taught 
singing  at  Palenno  by  Signor  Antonio  Cantelli 

—  a  baritone  who  years  ago  enjoyed  great  suc- 
cess as  a  member  of  Cariotta  Patti's  company. 
Sammaroo  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Dal 
Venne  Theatre,  Biilan,  in  Puccini's  opera  'Le 
Villi,'  and  soon  established  his  position.  He 
came  to  London  in  1904,  with  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  baritone  in  Italy,  or  at  any 
rate  the  best  among  the  younger  singers,  and 
his  first  appearance  as  Scarpia  in  'Tosca,'  Oct. 
19,  at  Co  vent  Garden,  proved  that  report  had 
not  exaggerated  his  merits.  Since  then  Sam- 
marco  has  met  with  nothing  but  success,  adding 
every  season  to  his  popularity  in  London.  He 
was  engaged  in  Hammerstein  for  the  Manhattan 
Opera-House  by  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1907, 
and  returned  to  the  same  theatre  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing years.  Sammarco  has  perliaps  the  most 
beautiful  baritone  voice  that  can  now  be  heard. 
High  in  range  —  easily  reaching  Q  —  it  is  rich 
and  sweet  throughout  its  compass  and  is  imder 
perfect  control.  An  excellent  actor,  both  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,  Sammaroo  labours  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  very  short  in  stature. 
This  tells  against  him  in  such  a  part  as 
Amonasro  in  'Aida.'  In  the  autumn  season 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1907  he  played  Don 
Giovanni  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage.  He 
could  not  look  the  part  and  lacked  distinction  of 
manner,  but  he  sang  Mosart's  music  with  great 
fluency  and  finish.  His  favourite  characters, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  are  Rigoletto, 
Don  Giovanni,  Falstaff  (which  he  has  never  sung 
in  London),  lago,  and  Tonio  ('Pagliacci').  Most 
critics  would  agree  in  pronouncing  him  the  best 
Rigoletto  now  before  the  public.  Sammaroo 
has  sung  in  many  modem  operas,  among  them 
the  'Andrea  Ch^er'  of  Giordano,  'Gennania' 
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of  Franchetti,  'La  SSaia'  of  Leoncavallo,  and 
Saint-Saens's  'Henry  VIII.'  At  various  times 
he  has  appeared  in  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg, 
Naples,  liadrid,  and  Buenos  Ayres.    b.  h.  p. 

SAN  MARTINI.  Add  that  he  died  about 
1760.  w.  H.  o.  F. 

8ANTLEY.  P.  2226,  line  24  from  bottom, 
far  '1876'  read  '1875,'  next  line /or  'Lyceum' 
read  'Princess's/  and  add  that  he  appouned  as 
Figaro  on  the  opening  night  of  the  season, 
continuing  with  the  company  in  1876,  when 
he  sang  the  Fljring  Dutchman  at  the  Lyceum. 

SAPELLNIKOFF,  Vabsilt,  bom  at  Odessa, 
Nov.  2,  1868,  was  a  student  of  the  Conserve, 
torium  there  under  L.  Brassin  and  Sophie 
Menter,  became  professor  of  the  pianoforte  at 
the  Moscow  Conservatorium  in  1897,  but  after 
a  few  years  took  up  his  residence  in  Qermany, 
living  for  a  time  at  Leipzig,  and  subsequentiy 
at  Munich.  His  career  as  a  pianist  has  been 
one  of  continuous  success,  and  he  had  the 
wisdom  to  modify  the  forceful  playing  of  his 
earlier  years,  and  to  adopt  a  more  musical  style 
as  public  taste  improved.  His  first  appearance 
in  England  took  place  at  a  Philhannonic  Con- 
cert in  1890,  and  on  his  subsequent  visits  he 
has  won  great  favour.  M. 

SCARLATTI,  G.  Dombnioo.  P.  2466,  line 
5,  the  acquaintance  with  T.  Roseingrave  was 
not  made  imtil  later,  as  Roseingrave  did  not  go 
to  Italy  tUl  1710. 

SCARLATTI,  Francbsco.  Line  5  from 
end  of  article,  add  that  the  concert  took  place  in 
May  1720  at  Hickford's  Room,  and  consisted 
mainly  of  his  own  compositions,     w.  h.  o.  f. 

SCHIRA.  P.  265a,  line  2,  for  'Nov.'  read 
'August.' 

SCHUTZ,  Heinrich.  P.  337a,  line  11 
from  end,  far  '  1823  '  rwd  '  1623.' 

SCHUMANN,  Clara.  Add  that  Litsmann's 
biography  was  completed  in  1908,  with  the 
third  volume. 

SCHUMANN-HEINK,  Ernbstinij.  Add 
that  she  created  the  part  of  Clytemnestra  in 
Strauss's  'Elektra'  at  Dresden,  Jan.  25,  1909. 
Her  third  marriage,  with  Mr.  William  Rapp, 
son  of  a  publisher  in  Chicago,  her  business- 
manager,  took  place  on  May  27,  1905. 

SCHYTTE,  L.  T.  Add  that  he  died  hi 
BerUn,  Nov.  10,  1909. 

SCOTS  WHA  HAE  (and  THE  LAND  OF 
THE  LEAL).  One  of  the  finest  of  Scottish 
National  melodies.  It  is,  as  proved  by  the 
two  famous  songs  simg  to  it,  a  tune  capable 
of  expressing  the  greatest  pathos,  or  the  most 
martial  sentiments. 

The  structure  of  the  tune  shows  that  it  is  of 
some  antiquity,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no 
definite  evidence  of  its  existence  prior  to  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  Wlien  Robert 
Bums  wrote  his  fine  song  'Scots  wha  hae,' 
to  the  air,  he  told  George  Thomson  that  it  was 
constantly  asserted  that  the  tune  was  played 


at  Bannockbum  by  the  Soots  anny,  hence  bis 
adoption  of  the  tune  for  his  verses  of  ^wiiich 
the  subject  is  Bruoe's  address  to  his  foilowen 
before  tJbe  battle  of  Bannockbum. 

The  letter  to  Thomson  containing  the  refer- 
ence is  dated  September  1793.     He  says  in  it, 
'I  do  not  know  whether  the  old   air   "Hey 
tuttie  taitie"  may  rank  among  the  number,  but 
with  Frazer's  hautboy  it  has  often  filled  my 
eyes  with  tears.     There  is  a  tradition,  wlii<^  I 
have  met  with  in  many  places  of  Scotland,  that 
it  was  Robert  Bruoe's  march  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum.     This  thought,  in  my  solitary 
wanderings,  warmed  me  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiaan 
on  the  thane  of    Liberty  and  Independence, 
which  I  threw  into  a  kind  of  Scottl^    ode 
fitted  to  the  air  that  one  might  suppxise  to  be 
the  gallant  Royal  Scot's  address  to  his  heroic 
followers  on  the  eventful  morning.' 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Bums  composed 
the  words  during  a  wild  thunderstorm  while 
out  among  the  hills  of  Glen  Ken,  in  Galloway. 
Bums  adds  in  a  postscript  to  the  preceding 
letter  that  he  showed  the  air  to  Urbani  who 
was  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  begged  the 
poet  to  make  soft  verses  to  it. 

The  poet  further  says  that  Clarke's  set  of  the 
tune,  with  his  baas,  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
'Museum,'  though  he  is  afraid  that  the  air  is 
not  what  will  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  Thomson's 
'elegant  selection.' 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  tune  further 
back,  we  find  the  version  in  Johnson's  'Soots 
Musical  Museum,'  vol.  ii.,  1788,  as  'Hey  TuttI 
Taiti,'  with  a  couple  of  songs  to  the  same  air. 
The  first,  a  foolish  drinking-song,  begins: 

Landlady,  oount  the  lawin'. 

The  day  is  near  the  dawin'; 

Ye're  a'  blind  drunk,  boys. 

And  I'm  but  jolly  fou. 

The  second  is  a  Jacobite  song  in  praise  of 
Charles  XII.,  King  of  Sweden,  commencing: 

Here's  to  the  king.  Sir. 

A  line  in  the  song  explains  the  apparently  non- 
sensical phrase  that  gives  a  title  to  the  air: 

When  you  hear  the  trumpet  sound 
Tutti,  taitie  to  the  drum. 

The  words  are  evidently  a  vocal  inutation  of  a 
trumpet-call. 

Upon  the  line  in  the  first  song,  'The  day  is 
near  the  dawin','  has  been  built  up  a  tissue  of 
fanciful  statements  which  are  unsupported  by 
any  reasonable  conclusion.  In  Gawin  Douglas's 
translation  of  Virgil,  1513,  and  in  other  places, 
a  Scottish  song  is  mentioned  whose  first  line 
was  'Hey  now  the  day  dawis.'  In  Sibbald  s 
Chronicle  of  SeoUish  Poetry,  1802,  this  myth 
is  present,  probably  for  the  first  time.  It  b 
there  stated  that  the  tune  for  'Hey  now  the 
day  dawis'  is  the  same  as  'Hey  tutti  taiti/ 
Stenhouse,  in  his  notes  to  Johnson's  'Museum,' 
again   promulgates    the   fiction.      The  poem 
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*  Hey  now  the  day  dawis'  is  found  in  a  con- 
t^^sxnporary  manuscript,  and  a  tune  called  '  The 
day  dawis'  is  present  In  the  Straloch  Manuscript, 
X627,  which  is  of  quite  a  different  character 
fxx>ni  the  one  in  question.  (See  Scottish 
HCuBic,  vol.  iv.  p.  303.) 

Prior  to  the  appearance  in  Johnson's  'Museum' 
^lie  tune  made  its  first  entry  into  print  in  book 
lit.  of  Oswald's  'Galeddhian  Pocket  Companion.' 
Here  it  has  a  great  number  of  variations,  but 
t;lie  melody  is  as  follows:  — 

Hei  Tuti  Teti. 

From  Oswald's  *  Caledonian  Pocket 
Companion,'  bk.  iii.  eir.  1760. 


^,'<,  rcrri"|,*tr^^ 


Another  version  is  printed,  in  1765,  in  Wil- 
liam M'Gibbon's  '  Collection  of  Scots  Tunes,' 
Ekiin.,  ob.  fol.,  book  iii.  There  are  considerable 
differences,  and  the  time  apart  from  its  varia- 
tions, stands  thus:  — 

Bey  Tuti  TcUety, 
From  M*Oibbon's  <  Soots  Tones '  [17ft5]. 


No  copy  earlier  than  these  two  has  up  to  the 
present  been  discovered  and  although  the  air  is, 
without  doubt,  fine,  and  old,  the  romantic 
tradition  that  it  is  contemporary  with  the 
battle  of  Bannockbum  and  has  connection  with 
the  eariy  Scottish  poem  '  Hey  the  day  dawis ' 
must  be  disiAissed  as,  at  least,  improbable. 

Reverting  to  Bums's  song  'Scots  wha  hae,' 
it  was  sent  by  the  poet  to  George  Thomson  for 
inclumonin  his  folio  collection  of  Scottish  songs. 
Thomson,  however,  with  extraordinary  blind- 
ness failed  to  see  that  Bums's  verses  brought  out 
all  the  fine  qualities  of  the  tune.  He  therefore 
suggested  alterations  in  the  metre  and  begged 
for  its  union  to  the  rather  feeble  air  'Lewie 
Gordon.' 

It  is  curious  to  read  Thomson's  letter  of 
Sept.  5,  1793,  wherein  he  ranks  the  song  as 


'the  noblest  composition  of  the  kind  in  the 
Scottish  language,'  and  speaks  of  his  circle  of 
friends  entreating  him  to  find  a  suitable  air, 
reprobating  'the  idea  of  giving  it  a  tune  so 
totally  devoid  of  interest  or  grandeur  as '  Hey 
tutti  taitie,' which,  he  continues,  he  has  never 
'heard  any  one  speak  of  as  worthy  of  notice.' 
He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  '  Lewie  Gordon  ' 
as  'an  air  most  happily  adapted  to  your  ode/ 
and  submits  sxmdry  alterations  of  lines  to  fit 
the  time  in  question. 

Bums  appears  to  have  acquiesced  in  the 
suggestion,  and  united  to  this  tune  it  appeared 
in  Thomson's  collection,  in  the  third  set,  issued 
July  1799. 

Qualms  of  conscience,  however,  must  have 
troubled  Thomson,^  for  in  a  subsequent  number, 
published  in  1801,  he  gives  the  song  as  origi- 
nally written  united  to '  Hey  tutti  taitie,'  harmo- 
nised by  Haydn,  and  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  'examined  the  air  with  more  particular 
attention,'  and  frankly  owned  that  he  has 
changed  his  previous  opinion.  From  that 
time  onward  Bums's  words  have  always  been 
associated  with  the  tune,  notwithstanding  that 
music  was  specially  written  for  the  song  by 
William  Clarke,  an  Edinburgh  organist,  and 
inserted  in  the  Sixth  Volume  of  the  Museum, 
1803. 

The  Land  of  thb  Lbal.  We  may  now 
consider  another  famous  song  connected  with 
the  tune,  'The  Land  of  the  Leal.'  As  Bums 
mentioned  in  his  correspondence  with  Thomson, 
both  Urban!,  and  Frazer  the  Edinburgh  haut- 
boy player,  saw  that  there  were  pathetic  as 
well  as  martial  or  bacchanalian  characteristics 
in  the  air,  the  former  urging  Bums  to  write 
some  'soft  verses  to  it.' 

It  appears  to  have  been  Lady  Naime  who 
first  brought  out  this  particular  quality  of  the 
melody.  About  1800-1805  there  was  published 
by  Gow  A  Shepherd,  16  Princes  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, a  music-sheet  with  the  following  title, 
'To  the  Land  of  the  Leal,  Tune  (Hey  tutti 
taiti)  played  when  Robert  Bruce  led  his  troops 
to  Battle  at  Bannock-Bum.'  The  song  com- 
mences: — 

I'm  wearin'  awa,  John, 

Like  snaw  wreaths  when  it's  thaw,  John. 

Appended  to  this  song  were  the  'old  words,' 
t.e.  the  Jacobite  song  'Wed  may  we  a'  be' 
before  referred  to.  The  song  underwent  many 
changes,  and  its  authorship  remained  for  a  great 
number  of  years  a  mystery.  In  1837  it  ap- 
peared in  Finlay  Dun  A  Thomson's  'Vocal 
Melodies  of  Scotland,'  vol.  ii.  Here  the  name 
John  was  changed  to  '  Jean ' ;  the  song  was  then 
frequently  asserted  to  be  by  Bums,  written  on 
his  deathbed  and  addressed  to  his  wife  Jean. 
It  was  also  sung,  slightly  altered,  in  the  Wavei^ 
ley  drama,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  produced 
by  Scott's  friend  D.  Terry. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  as  elicited  from 
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Lady  Naime  when  an  old  lady,  is  that  she  was 
the  authoress^  and  that  the  song  was  written  in 
1798  or  late  in  1797,  upon  the  death  of  the  baby 
of  a  friend  of  hen.  Mis.  Oampbell  Colquhoun 
of  KiUermont.  She  originally  wrote  the  first 
line  'I'm  wearing  awa',  John/  but  who  was 
the  first  to  change  the  name  into  Jean  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say;  modem  versions,  however, 
accept  this  as  the  correct  form. 
The  following  air  is  from  the  Gow  A  Shepherd 

To  the  Land  of  (he  Leal, 

From  m  mvsf  c-shest, 
Gow  ft  Shepherd,  efr.  18004. 


music-sheet,  and  is  the  first  form  of  'The  Land 
of  the  Leal.'  r.  k. 

SCOTTI,  Amtonio,  was  bom  at  Naples  in 
1869,  and  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  at  Malta  on  Nov.  1,  1889.  He  steadily 
won  the  favour  of  the  public,  and  following 
upon  successful  engagements  in  Milan,  Rome, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Madrid  he  came  to  London 
in  1899,  and  appeared  at  Ck>vent  Garden  as 
Don  Giovanni  on  June  8,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  a  regular  member  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Company.  In  the  winter  of  1899  he 
went  to  New  York  and  in  his  first  season  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera-House  firmly  estab- 
lished his  position  as  one  of  the  leading  baritones 
of  the  day.  For  the  last  ten  years  his  career  — 
divided  between  London  and  New  York  — 
has  been  one  of  unbroken  success.  Scotti  was 
taught  winging  by  Madame  Trif ari  Payanini  — 
herself  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Lamperti  —  and  has 
expressed  in  print  his  great  indebtedness  to  her 
skill.  Like  many  other  singers  before  him  he 
was  a  little  impatient  at  being  kept  back  in 
his  young  days,  but  when  at  last  the  opportu- 
nity of  doing  heavy  dramatic  work  came  to  him 
he  recognised  the  wisdom  of  his  teacher's 
methods,  his  carefully-placed  voice  being  equal 
to  all  reasonable  demands  upon  it.  Mn/litmft 
Payanini  died  in  1908.  Scotti's  voice  is  pecul- 
iarly agreeable  in  quality,  and  his  vocal  style 
almost  wholly  free  from  the  vices  of  the  modem 
Italian  school.  Even  to  the  most  hackneyed 
songs  from  the  old  operas  he  can,  by  the  suavity 
of  his  tone  and  his  finished  phrasing,  lend  a  cer- 
tain freshness.  His  repertory  is  huge,  ranging 
from  Don  Giovanni  to  the  American  Ck>nsul  in 
'Madama  Butterfly,'  and  embracing  parts  so 
divergent  as  Rigoletto,  lago,  Amonasro  (in 
'  Aida'),  the  Baron  Scarpia  in  'Tosca,'  Tonio  in 


'PagUaod'  and  the  Count  in  'Le  Nosxe  di  Fi- 
garo.' ExcpJIing  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy  be 
isperhi^athisbestasanactor  as  Scarpia,  pce- 
serving  even  in  the  rather  brutal  torture  aceoe 
an  unmistakable  air  of  good  breeding,     s.  h.  p. 

SEEGR.  Vol,  iv.  p.  407a,  line  20,  Jar 
'Messrs.  Breitkopf '  nod  'Measis.  Novdlo  &  Go. 
are  about  to  reissue  Nos.  1,  5,  and  6  of  tlie 
"Eight  Toccatas  and  Fugues,  etc."  ' 

8EIDL,  Akton.  Line  8  from  end  of  article, 
far  'German'  read  'Metropolitan.' 

SEMBRICH,  Marcelul.  Add  that  ^se 
retired  in  1908. 

SHAN  VAN  VOGHT,  THE.  An  Irish  politi- 
cal song  which  arose  just  before  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion  of  Ireland  at  Bantry  Bay  in 
1797.  While  the  woxds  have  ronained  the 
same,  the  aim  to  which  they  have  been  suog 
are  numerous.  The  'Shan  Van  Voght  (this  is 
perhaps  not  the  best  Ekigliah  spring  for  the 
Irish  words,  though  the  one  most  commonly 
used)  literally  means  the  'poor  okl  woman,' 
typifying  Ireland. 

The  words  oomjnenee: 

Oh,  the  French  are  on  the  sea,  t    «^- 
Ssys  the  Shan  Van  Voght. )    ^**- 

Oh,  the  French  are  on  the  sea, 

Theyll  be  heie  without  delay. 

And  the  Oituun  shall  decay. 
Says  the  Shan  van  Voffbt. 

The  song  has  frequently  been  prohibited  as 
a  rebel  song  during  periods  of  political  agitation. 
Thomas  Moore  was  bold  enough  to  use  one 
of  the  airs  to  which  the  song  was  sung,  and 
wrote  to  it  his  brilliant  lyric  'Love's  Young 
Dream'  (issued  January  1810),  taking  the  tune 
from  Edward  Bunting's  collection  of  1809. 

Other  tunes  are,  or  were,  traditional  in 
Ireland.  One  of  these  traditional  airs  is  given 
in  Trench's  ReaUHee  of  /riafc  Life  as  follows:  — 

The  Shan  Fan  VoghL 


Another  was  included  in  a  serial  publication 
called  Edinburgh  Tales,  1845,  and  other  versions 
are  to  be  found  in  Ih*.  Joyce's  recently  pub- 
lished Old  Iriah  Folh-Munc.  r.  k. 

SICILIAN  BIARINER'S  HYMN.  Line  5 
of  article,  after  '1794'  add  'but  to  have  been 
previously  issued  in  America  in  1793.' 

SILAS,  Edouabd.  Add  that  he  died  in 
London,  Feb.  8,  1909. 

SMYTH,  Ethel.  P.  4906,  bottom  line, 
add  that  'The  Wreckers'  was  produced  in 
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liingii"!!  at  the  Aft«mooD  Theatra  (Hie  Hnj' 
voty'B  Tbeatra),  June  22,  1909,  sod  »t  Covent 
Cterdao,  Marob  1,  1910. 

BONO.  P.  601,  to  liat  of  books  on  Ameri- 
can mume,  add  ffutory  o/  American  ituric,  by 
I,,  a  Elaon,  1904. 

SPEBR,  Chabivton  T.,  was  bom  at  Chelten- 
ham, Nov.  21,  18S9.  In  1873  he  Bntenid  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  winning  the  Stemdale 
Bennett  Scholarship  in  the  following  srear ;  for 
some  time  be  studied  compomtjon  under  Sir 
George  HacfBTTBH,  the  piano  under  Mr.  Walter 
M«efBn«n,  and  the  organ  under  Dr.  Bteggall; 
In  I8S5  he  became  Profeasor  of  pisjio-playiog 
at  the  R.A.M.  He  has  held  several  poets  as 
organist,  and  since  1899  has  been  Honorary 
Oi^anist  and  Director  of  Huslc  at  tlie  Parish 
Cburob,  Button.  His  oompositiona  include  two 
operas,  'Odyaseua'  and  'Zara,'  and  several 
works  for  clK>ruB  and  orchestra,  of  which  'The 
Battle  of  Lake  Regillus'  is  pechapa  the  beet 
known.  He  bsa  also  written  a  Symphonic 
Poem  ('King  Arthur')  and  an  Overture  for 
Oroheatra,  be^dea  songs,  [naoo  pieoee,  and 
ehurcb  music.  a,  a.  e.  b. 

SPEER,  Wiu-uu  Hbnbt,  cousin  of  tbe 
kbove,  was  bom  in  Loudon,  1863.  He  studied 
under  Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd  when  the  Utter  was 
oiganist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  sub- 
■equently  entered  the  Royal  Collie  of  Musio, 
where  be  studied  the  organ  under  Sir  Walter 
Farratt  and  composition  under  Sir  Charles 
Stanford.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  took  the  MA.  and 
HUS.B.  degrees  in  1890,  and  the  Mus.D.  in 
1900.  He  held  more  than  one  oiganist'e 
post  before  1903,  when  he  waa  appiunted  to 
that  at  the  Parish  Church,  BeKbill.  Of  bis 
compowtions  the  best  known  is  'The  Jackdaw 
of  Rheima,'  a  ballad  for  chorus  and  snail 
orchestra,  which  has  been  performed  by  many 
choral  BocieCies  in  thie  country,  and  also  in 
British  Columbia.  His  orcbeetral  works  in- 
clude a  Rhapsody  in  Ef,  a  Feetjval  overture, 
and  a  Ssrmpbony  in  E^,  all  of  which  were  pro- 
duced at  the  Bournemouth  Symphony  Con- 
eerls.  He  has  also  written  a  number  of  BongH, 
and  a  String  Quartet  in  ^  was  first  heard 
at  the  British  Chamber  Husio  Conoerta  in 
1894.  o.  s.  E.  B. 

SQUIRE,  WiLuui  Babcut,  bom  hi  Lon- 
don, Oct.  16,  1855,  was  educated  privately,  at 
Frankfort,  and  at  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  B.A.  degree  in  1879, 
taking  honouiB  in  the  History  Tripos.  He  pro- 
oeeded  to  the  UA.  degree  in  1902.  While  still 
an  undergraduate  he  was  asked  by  Sir  Oeorge 
Orove  to  contribute  to  the  first  edition  of  this 
Dictionary  an  account  of  the  mume  in  the 
fitswilliam  Muaeum.  He  was  also  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Cambridge  University  Musical 
Society.  He  became  a  solicitor  in  1883,  and 
practised  until  1885,  when  he  was  appointed  an 
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■stnstant  in  tbe  library  of  the  British  Museum, 

his  special  knowledge  of  music  and  of  modem 
laoguagee  fitting  him  for  the  superintendenoe 
of  the  printed  music.  From  the  date  of  his 
appointment  until  the  present  time  be  has 
enrned  the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  music  by 
the  imfiiiling  generoeity  with  which  he  baa 
placed  bis  great  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of 
those  who  genuinely  desire  to  learn  or  to  make 
reaearchea  among  the  treBsures  of  the  museum. 
For  some  years  he  acted  as  musical  critic, 
writing  in  1890-04  for  the  Saherday  Reman, 
in  1893  for  the  Watmiiuttr  GatOU,  for  the 
GUAt  m  1894-1001,  and  for  the  Piiat  in 
1900-4.  He  also  wrote  the  libretti  of  Stanford's 
'Veiled  Prophet'  and  Bridge's  'CaUirbofi.^ 
He  is  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Puroell  Society, 
and  for  several  years  was  joint  Honorary 
Secretary  to  tbe  Intematiooal  Musik-QesoU- 
Bchaft.  For  the  old  and  new  editions  of  tUs 
Dictionary,  for  the  BncycUrpaHa  Briiamtica, 
for  the  Dictimary  of  National  Biography,  and 
for  Arehaoiogia  and  other  periodical  publica- 

that  ia  of  great  value,  bb  his  sound  knowledge  of 
the  art  goes  hand  in  hand  with  minute  historical 
aoouracy.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  tbe 
Society  of  Antiquariea  in  1888.  TTi«  Calalogu* 
of  Aeceniont  lo  the  old  Prints  Mvne  in  lAe 
SrifuA  itfuBBum  nnce  ISM  appeared  in  1899, 
a  list  of  music  in  the  Chapter  Library  of 
Westminster  Abbey  was  printed  as  a  Supple- 
meat  to  the  MonioAtft*  for  1903,  and  a  Coto- 
logtM  ofthB  Prinitd  Mutic  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Mutie  appetiod  in  1909.  (This 
libnry  has  been  airvnged  by  him  and  ia  under 
his  Bupervision.)  He  has  sditfld  Puroell'e  Hsrp- 
Kchord  Musio  for  tbe  Puroell  Society,  and  has 
prepared  new  editions  of  Byrd's  massce,  and 
Falestrina's  'Stabat  Mater';  be  has  inued  a 
valuable  serioi  of  madrigals  (see  AusqewIbltb 
MiDBiaAUi)  and  several  motets,  etc.  He 
eoUaboratad  with  J.  A.  Fuller  MuUaud  in 
the  issue  of  the  'Fitiwilliam  Virginal  Book.' 
Apart  fmm  mumc,  he  has  edited  a  reprint  of 
Robert  Jones's  Afuws  Gardin  for  Delighia 
(words  only,  1001),  and  worked  with  Helena, 
Counten  of  Radnor,  in  preparing  the  sumptu- 
ous Calalogtie  of  the  Pietura  in  the  CcBeeiicn  of 
the  Earl  of  Radnor  (1909). 

STANFORD,  Sib  C 
to  list  of  compontions 
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STODART.  Line  22  from  end,  add  that 
William  Southwell  of  Dublin  had  patented  an 
upright  piano  in  1794.  w.  h.  g.  f. 

STRAUSS,  Richard.  To  list  of  composi- 
tions add  'EHektra/  opera  in  one  act,  founded 
on  von  Hoffmansthal's  tragedy,  produced  at 
Dresden,  Jan.  25,  1909,  at  New  York,  Feb.  1, 
1910,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  19,  1910. 


STRICT  CJOUNTERPOINT.  P.  7216,  line  7, 
omit  'earliest,'  as  William  Bathe's  Brief e  Intro- 
duction to  the  tmeArtof  Muaieke  appeared  1584» 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  P.  8036,  last  line,  add 
that  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
reorganised  in  1909,  and  Leopold  Stokowdd 
was  appointed  conductor. 


T 


TERRY,  RicuABD  RtTKcncAN,  bom  at  BSling- 
ton,  Northumberland,  in  1865,  became 
organist  and  music  master  at  Eistow  School  in 
1890,  organist  and  choirmaster  of  St.  John's 
Cathedral,  Antigua,  West  Indies,  in  1892;  in 
1896  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  position  at 
Downside  Abbey,  where  he  began  the  admirable 
work  of  reviving  the  music  written  for  the 
Catholic  ritual  by  early  Ekiglish  composers;  he 
was  the  first  to  bring  forward  the  three  and  five- 
part  masses  of  Bjrrd,  Tye's  'Euge  bone,'  Tallis's 
four-part  mass  and  his '  Lamentations,'  Mundy 's 
mass  'Upon  the  square,'  and  motets  by  Morley, 
Parsons,  White,  and  others.  A  large  sphere  of 
work  was  opened  to  him  when  the  Westminster 
Cathedral  was  built  and  he  was  appointed  oi^ 
ganist  and  director  of  Music,  in  1901.  Here, 
from  the  first,  he  set  a  high  standard  of  perform- 
ance as  well  aa  influencing  the  choice  of  music 
and  demonstrating  the  great  wealth  of  English 
Catholic  music  of  the  finest  period.  He  has 
revived  the  whole  of  Peter  Philips's  Cantiones 
sacrae,'  Byrd's  'Gradualia,'  and  'Cantiones 
sacrae,'  the  'Cantiones'  of  Tallia  and  Byrd, 
White's  'Lamentations,'  and  motets  by  Deer- 
ing,  Fayrfax,  Shepherd,  Tye,  and  others. 
Among  continental  compositions  of  special  in- 
terest, it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  contents 
of  the  fourth  volume  of  Jacob  Handl's  'Opus 
Muacum'  were  brought  to  a  hearing  at  the  Ca- 
thedral. It  is  worth  noticing  that  this  great 
work  was  set  on  foot  two  years  before  the  issue 
of  the  papal  decree  which  compelled  Catholic 
Church  musicians  to  give  due  r^ard  to  the  poly- 
phonic music  of  the  paat,  the  most  purely  sacred 
music  that  has  yet  been  created.  m. 

TESS.  Opera  in  four  acts,  founded  on  Hardy's 
novel  by  Luigi  Illica,  music  by  F.  D'Erlanger. 
Produced  at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre,  Naples,  April 
10,  1906,  and  Covent  Garden,  July  14,  1909. 

TETRAZZINI,  Luisa  (Signora  Bazelli),  was 
bom  at  Florence,  and  received  her  musical 
instruction  there  from  Ceccherini  at  the  Liceo 
Musicale,  and  from  her  sister  Eva,  the  wife  of 
Cleofonte  Campanini,  the  well-known  conduc- 
tor. In  1895  she  made  her  d^but  at  the  Teatro 
Pagliano  (now  Teatro  Verdi),  as  Inezin  'L'Afri- 
caine.'  She  next  sang  at  Rome,  and  later  toured 
with  great  success  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 


having  in  the  meantime  acquired  a  great  repuU^ 
tion  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  Mexico,  South 
America,  etc.  On  Nov.  2,  1907,  she  made  her 
d6but  at  Covent  Grarden  as  Violetta  ('La  Tra- 
viata')  and  made  a  success  both  as  singer  and 
actress,  confirmed  the  same  season  in  her  next 
parts  of  Lucia  and  GUda.  She  next  sang  in  the 
United  States,  where  she  again  made  a  great 
reputation.  Since  1908  her  principal  engage- 
ments have  been  either  in  North  America  or  at 
Covent  Garden,  where  she  has  sung  for  the  first 
time  there  as  Rosina,  Marguerite  de  Valois 
('Huguenots'),  Leila  in  'Les  P^heuredePerles,' 
and  Amina  in  'La  Sonnambula.'  She  has  also 
sung  in  concerts  in  the  provinces.  Mme.  Te- 
trazzini  has  a  beautiful  soprano,  with  consider- 
able powers  of  execution,  and  with  no  little 
skill  as  an  actress,  and  excels  in  the  repertcvy 
generally  identified  with  PattL  In  addition  to 
the  parts  named  above,  her  repertory  comprises 
the  heroines  in  'I^uritani,'  'Guillaume  Tell,' 
'L'Elisir,'  'Don  Pasquale,'  'Lakm^,'  etc.  a.  c. 
TH0M£,  Francis  Luctbn  Joseph,  was 
bom  in  Mauritius,  Oct.  18,  1850,  and  was 
brought  as  a  child  to  Paris,  where  he  entered 
the  Conservatoire  in  1869,  studying  with 
Marmontel  and  Duprato,  and  winning  various 
prizes.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he 
soon  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  composer 
of  works  of  small  calibre,  such  as  songs,  piano 
pieces,  etc.,  and  was  in  great  request  as  a 
teacher.  His  opera,  'Martin  et  Frontin'  was 
produced  at  Eaux-Bonnes  in  1877,  and  his 
ballet,  'Djemmah,'  at  the  Ekien-Theatre,  Paris, 
in  1886.  Another  ballet,  'La  Folic  Pariaienne,' 
was  given  at  the  same  theatre;  an  operetta, 
'Barbe-Bleuette,'  was  brought  out  in  1889,  and 
'Elndymion  et  Phoebe '  was  given  at  the  Op^ra- 
Comique.  One  of  his  most  important  works 
was  the  music  to  the  beautiful  'Myst^re,' 
'L'Enfant  Jfeus,'  first  heard  in  1891.  In 
1892  his  opera,  'Le  caprice  de  la  Reine,'  was 
brought  out  at  Cannes,  and  in  1898  another 
ballet,  'La  Bulle  d' Amour,'  was  produced.  It 
was  possibly  an  adaptation  of  this  which  was 
given  in  London  soon  after  this  date.  Other 
works  for  the  Paris  stage  were  'Le  Papillon,' 
'Le  Trottin,'  'Mademoiselle  Pygmalion';  and 
Thom4  wrote  also  incidental  music  for  many 
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plays,  such  as  'Romto  et  Juliette'  (Odton), 
'Quo  vadis?'  (Porte  Saint-Martin),  'La  BeUe 
an  Bois  dormant'  (Th.  Sarah-Bemhardt),  'Les 
Noces  Corinthiennes'  (Odton),  'L'lnfid^le' 
C Vaudeville).  A  choral  'Hymne  k  la  Nuit' 
liad  a  great  success;  but  Thomd's  name  is  best 


known  to  the  English  public  by  his  popular 
'Simple  aveu/  originally  for  piano.  His  music 
is  refined  and  characteristic,  and  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  advanced  works  of  the 
later  French  composers.  He  died  Nov.  16, 
1909.  M. 


V 


YERKAUFTE  BRAUT,  DIE  (Prodanil 
Nevteta).  Comic  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  by  K.  Sabina,  music  by  Friedrich 
flTTietJina.  Produced  at  Prague  in  1866,  by  the 
I>ucal  Company  of  Saxe-Cobuig  and  Qotha  at 
Drury  Lane,  June  26,  1895,  and  at  Covent 
Garden,  Jan.  24,  1907. 

VIARDOT-GARCIA,  tSicoELLE  Ferdi- 
MANDB  PAUiiiNE.  Add  that  she  died  in  Paris 
during  the  night  of  May  17-18,  1910. 

VINCENT,  Thomas.  Ante,  p.  2766,  add 
that  Mr.  Alfred  MofiFat,  in  the  course  of  his 
research  into  the  history  of  the  English  school 
of  composers  for  the  violin  and  flute,  has  dis- 
covered further  facts  regarding  the  Vincent 
family;  these  he  kindly  allows  the  present 
"writer  to  use.  The  family  of  Vincent,  who 
were  all  recognised  composers  and  performers 
during  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
were  Richard  Vincent,  Thomas  Vincent,  James 
Vincent,  and  Thomas  Vincent,  junior.  All 
these  signed,  in  the  order  given,  the  trust  deed 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  in  August, 
1739.  As  the  contemporary  publications  fre- 
quently merely  give  the  name  of  the  composer 
of  a  piece  of  music  as  *  Mr.  Vincent,'  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  separate  these  members  of  the 
family.  The  first-named  Thomas  Vincent  is 
likely  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  oboist, 
and  Richard  was  probably  his  uncle.  James 
was  certainly  his  brother,  and  there  was  also 
a  Richard  Vincent,  junior.  That  Thomas 
Vincent,  junior,  was  the  oboist  and  pupil  of 
Martini  is  apparent  from  the  fact  of  a  publica- 
tion whose  title  is  as  follows:  'Six  Solos  for 
a  Hautboy,  German  Flute,  Violin,  or  Harpsi- 
chord, with  a  Thorough  Bass,  Composed  by 
Thomas  Vincent,  junior,  opera  prima,  London 
printed  by  Wm.  Smith  at  the  Golden  Bass  in 
Biiddle  Row,  Holbom,  and  sold  by  the  author 
at  his  house  in  Golden  Square,'  folio.  His 
opera  seconda,  with  a  copyright  grant,  dated 
Oct.  27,  1748,  is  the  'Sett  of  Familiar  Lessons 
for  the  Harpsichord'  mentioned  in  the  aride. 

Thomas  Vincent  had  entered  the  king's  band 
as  a  hautboy-player  in  1736.    He  was  there 


also  in  1758;  the  Thomas  Vincent  who  was  in 
this  band  in  1778  was  doubtless  his  son.  The 
following  extract  from  Bumey's  History  of 
MxtatCf  referring  to  the  date  1765,  mentions 
further  facts  regarding  the  family:  — 

'The  opera  regency  was  now  imdertaken  by 
Messrs.  Gordon,  Vincent,  and  Crawford ;  the  two 
first  experienced  professors,  and  the  third  had 
been  treasurer  imder  different  managers.  Goi^ 
don,  the  son  of  a  Norfolk  clerg3rman,  had  been 
a  good  performer  on  the  violoncello,  and  Vin- 
cent, a  scholar  of  San  Biartin's,  long  a  favourite 
on  the  hautbois.  His  father  was  a  bassoon- 
player  in  the  Guards,  and  his  brother,  James 
Vincent,  who  died  yoimg,  was  joint  organist  of 
the  Temple  with  Stanley,  and  a  brilliant  per- 
former. Mr.  T.  Vincent,  the  impresario,  had 
been  in  great  favour  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
father  to  his  present  Majesty,  and  had  acquired 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  his  profession 
which  he  augmented  by  marriage.  However, 
the  ambition  of  being  at  the  head  of  so  f  roward 
a  family  as  an  opera,  vocal,  and  instrumental 
band  turned  his  head  and  his  purse  inside  out, 
in  short  he  soon  became  bankrupt'  (Bumey, 
vol.  iv.  1789,  p.  487). 

A  notice  of  the  death  of  a  Mr.  Richard 
Vincent  occurs  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
under  date,  August  10,  1783.  'In  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  aged  eighty-two,  Mr.  Richard 
Vincent,  the  oldest  musician  belonging  to 
Covent  Garden  playhouse,  and  to  Vauxhall 
Gardens,  who  enjoyed  till  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  a  remarkable  flow  of  spirits.'  This  notice 
has  been  accepted  by  flitner  as  referring  to 
Thomas  Vincent. 

The  Vincent  family  of  a  later  period  were 
still  musical.  Henry  Vincent,  a  flautist,  a 
grandson  of  Thomson  Vincent,  died  in  London 
in  1880,  aged  eighty-seven,  and  Dr.  C.  Vincent, 
another  descendant  of  Thomas,  is  an  organist 
and  composer  of  standing. 

Mr.  Alfred  Moffat  has  just  published  an 
arrangement  of  a  sonata,  in  A  minor,  for  the 
violin,  by  Thomas  Vincent,  in  his  'Old  English 
Violin  Music'  (NoveUo).  f.  k. 
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WAONER,  RxcHiJD.  Add  to  the  list  of 
'Correepondenoe/  p.  420a,  'BiohMd 
Wagner  an  seine  Freunde  und  Zeitgenossen' 
(Erich  Kloss,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1909). 

WALD,  DER.  Opera  in  one  act,  by  Ethel 
M.  Smyth  (words  and  music).  Produced  at 
Dresden,  Sept.  1901 ;  at  Covent  Garden,  July 
18,  1902;  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House, 
New  York,  in  Biaixsh  1903. 

WALSH,  John,  senior.  Add  that  the  earliest 
reference  to  him  that  has  yet  been  found  is  in 
the  recently-published  Kin^B  Mustek,  from  an 
entry  in  which  it  is  proved  that  John  Walsh 
was  appointed  Musical  Instrument  Maker  in 
ordinary  to  the  King  in  place  of  John  Shaw, 
surrenc^red  on  June  24,  1692.  f.  k. 

WALTER,  OusTAT.  Add  that  he  died  in 
Vienna  in  Feb.  1910. 

WEIDEMAN,  Chablbs  (or  CSiaileB  Frede- 
rick), a  popular  composer  and  flute-pla3rer  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Bumey 
says  he  came  over  to  England  about  1726,  and 
that  he  was  long  the  principal  solo  player  on 
the  German  flute.  Further,  that  he  was  a  good 
musician,  but  his  productions  never  'rose  above 
that  mediocrity  to  which  his  instrumoit  seems 
confined.' 

Scattered  through  many  18th-century  works 
such  as:  'The  Delightful  Pocket  Companion 
for  the  German  Flute'  (John  Simpson,  circa 
1740-^45)  are  numbers  of  airs  of  the  Minuet  and 
Gavotte  type  of  his  composition. 

Walsh  published  some  concertos  m  7  or  8 
parts  for  flutes  and  violins  by  him,  and  Bremner 
issued  duets,  trios,  and  quartets  for  flutes. 
There  are  also  some  vocal  compositions  by  him. 

It  was  Weideman  who,  with  Festing,  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  miiaical  benevolent 
society,  which  ultimately  took   form  as  the 

ROTAL.  SOCIBTT  OF  MUSICIANS  (vol.  iv.  p.  174). 

Weideman's  name  is  on  the  deed  of  trust  dated 
1739.  Biographical  details  of  him  are  difficult 
to  obtain.  He  was  Conductor  of  the  King's 
Band  of  Musick  in  1778  at  a  salary  of  £100 
yearly.  Bumey  and  others  spelt  his  name  in- 
correctly. His  own  signature  and  all  contem- 
porary publications  of  his  works  spell  it  as  in 
the  heading  of  this  article.  f.  k. 

WEKERLIN,  J.  B.  Add  that  he  died  in 
Paris,  May  20,  1910. 

WELSH  MUSIC.  P.  501a,  in  bibliography 
under  date  1828,  'Cambrian  Wreath';  for 
'Pritchard'  read  'Prichard.'  The  book  con- 
tains no  music;  it  is  a  collection  of  songs  and 
poems  in  English,  many  being  adapted  to  the 
Welsh  melodies.  The  verses  are  by  different 
authors. 

WERTHER.  Lyric  drama  (after  Goethe) 
in  four  acts;  poem  by  MM.  E.  Blau,  P.  Milliet, 


and  O.  Hartniaim;  moBe  by  Jules 
Produced  at  the  Court  (>pei%  Vienna,  Feb.  16, 
1892;  at  Covent  Garden,  June  11,  1894. 

WHEN  THE  KING  SHALL  ENJOY  HIS 
OWN  AGAIN.  The  great  party  song  of  tlie 
Cavaliers,  and  finally  of  the  Jacobites.  Tbe 
song  is  mentioned  as  by  Martin  Parker,  a 
famous  ballad-maker,  in  'The  Czoesip's  Feshst, 
or  Morale  Tales,'  1647,  in  the  words,  'By  my 
faith,  Martin  Parker  never  got  a  fairer  brat,  no 
not  when  he  penn'd  that  sweet  ballad,  "When 
the  King  enjoyes  his  own  again."  '  The  tune 
occurs  in  Eliiabeth  Roger's  Virginal  Book 
(Brit.  Mu8.) ;  in  Flayford's '  Musick's  Reereatkni 
on  the  Lyra  Viol,'  1652;  'Musick's  IMight  on 
the  CSthem,'  1666;  and  in  many  of  fais  17thr 
and  18th-oentury  works.  In  the  'Third  Vdhime 
of  the  Dancing  Blaster,'  droa  1726,  it  ia  called 
'The  Restoration  of  King  CSiarles';  in  Daniel 
Wright's  'Compleat  Collection  of  Geldirated 
Country  Dances,'  vol.  i,  eirca  1736,  and  in  John 
Johnson's  reissue  of  the  same,  the  tune  is  called 
'Trusty  Dick.'  Under  a  Welsh  title,  translated 
as  'The  King's  Joy,'  it  is  claimed  for  Wales  in 
Richard  Roberts's  'Cambrian  Harmony,'  1829, 
and  as  'never  before  published.' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  copies  of 
the  tune  show  much  variation,  as  also  versions 
of  the  origjLnal  ballad  which  gives  the  title  to 
the  air.  A  very  good  copy  of  the  air  as  weD 
as  of  the  ballad  is  to  be  seen  in  Hogg's  'Jacobite 
Relics,'  1819,  first  series,  and  much  information 
regarding  the  subject  in  Qiappdl's  'Popular 
Miisic  of  the  Olden  Time,'  1856-1859. 

The  songs  written  to  the  air  are  simply 
innumerable.  They  practically  all  exploit 
Royalist,  Tory,  or  Jacobite  causes,  and  range 
in  date  from  before  the  middlie  of  the  17th  to 
the  middle  of  the  18th  centuries.  The  tune  is  a 
finely  marked  specimen  of  English  mdody.  r.  k. 

WITHIN  A  MILE  OF  EDINBURGH 
TOWN.  An  Anglo-Scottish  song  of  consider- 
able popularity.  The  words  are  a  purified 
version  of  a  song  by  Thomas  D'Urfey  which, 
with  the  melody  is  printed  in  different  editions 
of  'Wit  and  Mirth,'  and  elsewhere;  this  lyric 
commences  "Twas  within  a  furiong  of  Edin- 
borough  town.'  The  modem  air  is  by  Jamca 
Hook,  and  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Wrighten,  in  the 
season  of  1780,  at  Vauxfaall.  In  the  first 
publication  of  it  the  title  runs  '  I  wonnot  buckle 
too,'  and  there  is  misuse  of  the  Scotch  word 
'lav*rock'  (which  means  lark),  the  line  stand- 
ing: 

Sweet  lav'roclcB  bloomed,  and  the  grass  was  down. 


The  word  was  afterwards  changed  to  'lay- 
locks,'  the  old  word  for  'lilacs,'  and  finally  to 
'flowezB.'  »•  ^ 
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TE    BANES   AND    BRAES  O*   BONNY 
DOON.    A  popular  song,  the  words  written 
\>y  Robert  Bums.    The  history  of  the  beauti- 
ful air  attached  is  rather  a  compLax  one,  and 
znany  statements  have  been  made  regarding 
it.    When  Bums  wrote  the  words  to  it,  the 
melody  was  known  as  'The  Caledonian  Hunt's 
I>elight.'    The  reason  of  the  title  is  as  follows: 
'The  Caledonian  Hunt'  was  a  body  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  in  Scotland,  who  were, 
apparently,  patrons,  in  some  degree,  of  the  arts. 
Bums  dedicated  the  second  edition  of  his 
poems  to  them,  and  Niel  Qow  did  the  same  in 
regard  to  his  'Second  CoUection  of  Strathspey 
Reels'    published   in    1788.     In    return    for 
Cow's  compliment,  the  Caledonian  Hunt  took 
sixty  copies  of  the  work.     Oow  named  his 
first  tune  'The  Caledonian  Hunt's  Delight,  a 
favourite    air.'    The    melody    stands    thus: 

The  Caledonian  Hunt's  Deltghi^- 
A  Favourite  Air, 

From  Gow'b  Second  Collection. 


^[j^  r3g3i^p[a=£^ 


It  is  quite  evident  from  the  heading, '  a  favourite 
air,'  that  the  tune  had  long  been  known  under 
another  title,  and  that  Qow,  in  compliment  to 
the  Caledonian  Himt,  had  re-named  it  after 
them.  Examination  of  the  air  will  also  show 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
embellishment  added  to  it. 

Bums's  poem  was  first  published  in  Johnson's 
'Scots  Musical  Museum,'  vol.  iv.  1792,  as 
'The  Banks  of  Doon  written  for  this  work  by 
Robert  Bums.'  A  note  in  the  index  informs 
us  that  the  music  was  by  'Mr.  James  Millar, 
Writer,  in  Edinbr.' 

Bums  had  previously  written  the  'Banks  of 
Doon'  in  another  and  most  graceful  form,  be- 
ginning 

Ye  flowry  banks  o'  bonny  Doon, 
How  oan  ye  bloom  sae  fair. 

How  oan  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 
And  I  sae  fu'  o'  oare7 

An  inference  will  be  drawn  from  this  form  of 
the  verses  later  on. 


Bums  writing  to  George  Thomson  in  Nov. 
17M,  mentions  the  air  as  follows:  'There  is 
an  air,  "The  Caledonian  Hunt's  Delight,"  to 
which  I  wrote  a  song  that  you  will  find  in 
Johnson,  "Ye  banks  and  braes  o'bonnie  Doon." 
This  air,  I  think,  might  find  a  place  among 
your  hundred,  as  Lear  says  of  his  knights.  Do 
you  know  the  history  of  the  air? 

'A  good  many  years  ago,  Mr.  James  Miller, 
writer,  in  your  good  town,  a  gentleman  whonk, 
possibly,  you  know,  was  in  company  with  our 
friend  Clarke,  and  t^ilking  of  Scottish  Music, 
Miller  expressed  an  ardent  ambition  to  be  able 
to  compose  a  Soots  air.  Mr.  Clarke,  partly  by 
way  of  joke,  told  him  to  keep  to  the  black  keys 
of  the  harpsichord,  and  preserve  some  kind  of 
rhythm,  and  he  would  infallibly  coukpoee  a 
Soots  air;  certain  it  is  that  in  a  few  days  Mr. 
MUler  produced  the  rudiments  of  an  air  which 
Mr.  CSarke,  with  touches  and  corrections^ 
fashioned  into  the  tune  in  question. 

'Ritson,  you  know,  has  the  same  story  of  the 
black  keys,  but  this  account  which  I  have  just 
given  you,  Mr.  Clarke  informed  me  of  several 
years  ago.  Now,  to  show  you  how  difficult  it 
is  to  trace  the  origin  of  our  airs,  I  have  heard 
it  repeatedly  asserted  that  this  was  an  Irish 
air,  nay,  I  met  with  an  Irish  gentlenum  who 
affirmed  he  had  heard  it  in  Ireland  among  the 
old  women;  while  on  the  other  hand  a  Coiuitess 
informed  me  that  the  first  person  who  intro- 
duced the  air  into  this  country  was  a  baronet's 
lady  of  her  acquaintance,  who  took  down  the 
notes  from  an  itinerant  piper  in  the  Isle  of  Man.' 

The  'Mr.  Oarke'  mentioned  in  the  above 
statement  was  Stephen  Clarke,  the  musical 
editor  of  Johnson's  'Museum.' 

Bums's  account,  contradictory  as  it  is,  was 
considered  all  that  could  be  ascertained  regard- 
ing the  tune  until  the  late  Mr.  William  Chappell, 
in  'Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,'  brought 
into  the  inquiry  further  complications.  In  this 
work  (p.  794)  he  refers  to  Bums's  statement, 
and  says  that  'it  is  clear  that  nothing  more 
was  effected  than  the  alteration  of  a  note  or 
two,  and  the  transposition  of  the  symphony  of 
an  older  song.  The  following,  named  "Lost 
is  my  Quiet,"  was  printed  upon  half-sheets,  and 
was  included  in  Dale's  "Collection  of  English 
Songs."  Dale  commenced  printing  in  1780, 
but  I  cannot  give  the  date  of  this  publication 
...  it  is  imquestionably  anterior  to  "Ye 
Banks  and  Braes."  ' 

Chappell  is  here  off  his  usual  accurate  track. 
Dale's  English  Collection  (he  published  also  a 
Scottish  one)  is  a  folio  of  twenty  books  of  12 
songs  each,  and  'Lost  is  my  Quiet'  is  in  Book  x. 

The  date  of  Dale's  English  songs  is  easy  to 
ascertain,  for  it  contains  songs  from  operas  such 
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as  'The  Fanner/  1787;  'The  Haunted  Tower/ 
1789;  'The  Siege  of  Belgrade/  1791,  etc., 
and  the  watermark  on  the  paper  is  1806.  The 
address  on  the  imprint  is  151  New  Bond  Street, 
to  which  premises  Dale  did  not  go  before  1800. 

This  is  sufficient  to  discount  Chappell's 
statement,  apart  from  ^e  modernity  of  his 
arrangement  of  ^e  air.  As  Chappell's  argu- 
ment has  been  accepted  in  standard  books  the 
point  is  here  more  particularly  dwelt  upon. 

The  fact  is  Chappell  was  misled  by  seeing  an 
old  half-sheet  published  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  headed  'Lost  is  my  Quiet,'  but  this 
song  is  by  Puroell,  and  has  no  relation  in  any 
form  except  the  four  words  that  form  the  title 
to  the  modem  song. 

The  song  Chappell  claims  as  prior  to  Bums's 
'Ye  Banks  and  Braes'  is  found  on  music- 
sheets  of  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
published  by  Longman  &  Broderip,  and  by 
Preston.  On  a  music-sheet  by  the  latter  the 
tune  and  song  are  'printed  for  the  author,'  and 
on  the  Longman  &  Broderip  sheet  there  is  a 
setting  by  a  Mr.  M.  Sharp,  and  the  song 
'adapted  to  an  Irish  air,'  which  is  the  tune  we 
are  dealing  with.    The  following  is  a  copy:  — 

Lost  is  my  Quiet, 
(Adapted  to  an  IriBh  air.) 

From  a  sheetHKHiff  by 
LoDgiiian  h  Broderip,  eirea  1796-8. 


m 


Lost,  iMt,  lost  !■  my  qvtot  for  erar,  alniM  H«ix7  baa 


l«lt  m»  to  nunuB,  tta 


p 


Bym. 


There  are  other  places  wherein  the  tune  m 
called  an  Irish  one,  and  to  the  present  venter's 
thinking  with  a  great  deal  of  probability;  he 
has  further  the  su^estion  to  make  tliat  the 
original  name  for  the  tune  has  been  'The 
Foggy  Dew.' 

Some  yeare  ago  the  writer  noted  dovm  in 
North  Yorkshire,  a  song,  'The  Foggy  I>ew,'  to 
the  following  tune:  — 

The  Foggy  Dew. 

Noted  down  flram  traditfan 
by  Frank  Kidaoo  in  1888L 


It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  song,  'The 
Foggy  Dew,'  is  a  traditional  one  that  wiD 
scarcely  bear  reprinting.  It  is  current  to  c 
variety  of  aire,  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  FjigUnd. 

It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  the  song,  'The 
Foggy  Dew, '  has  been  popular  in  Scotland  to  th 
air,  as  noted  down  in  Yorkshire ;  and  that  Go* 
knowing  the  Ijrric  was  not  altogether  suital 
for  eara  polite,  and  that  its  name  mi^t  poii 
to  the  song  belonging  to  it,  has  quite  suppressi 
the  name  and  called  it  the  'Caledonian  Hunt 
Delight'  in  honour  of  his  sixty  subacribere  ot 
that  body.    Qow  has  evidently  daborated  the 
melody  a  little. 

On  fitting  Bums's  first  set  of  verses,  quoted  in 
the  present  article,  to  the  traditional  setting  of 
the  melody,  'The  Foggy  Dew,'  it  will  be  found 
that  they  imite  perfectly,  and  this  is  another 
argument  in  favour  of  the  sunnise  which  the 
writer  ventures  to  make.  f.  k. 
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